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Cbe  Iprogress  Driven  iplow  of  (Bod 

(Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Cosmopolitan.) 


If  you  listen  you  will  hear  from  east  to  west, 
Growing  sounds  of  discontent  and  deep  unrest. 
It  is  just  the  progress-driven  Plow  of  God, 
Tearing  up  the  well-worn,  custom-bounded  sod. 
Shaping  out  each  old  tradition-trodden  track, 
Into  furrows — fertile  furrows,  rich  and  black. 
Oh,  what  harvests  they  will  yield 
When  they  widen  to  a  field ! 

They  will  widen,  the)'  will  broaden,  day  by  day. 
As  the  progress-driven  plow  keeps  on  its  way, 
It  will  riddle  out  the  ancient  roads  that  lead 
Into  palaces  of  selfishness  and  greed. 
It  will  tear  away  the  almshouse  and  the  slum, 
That  little  homes  and  garden-plots  may  come. 
Yes,  the  gardens  green  and  sweet 
Shall  replace  the  stony  street. 


Let  the  wise  man  hear  the  menace  that  is  blest 
In  this  ever-growing  sound  of  discontent. 
Let  him  hear  the  rising  clamor  of  the  race 
That  the  few  shall  yield  the  many  larger  space ; 
For  the  crucial  hour  is  coming  when  the  soil 
Must  be  given  to,  or  taken  back,  by  Toil. 
Oh.  that  mighty  Plow  of  God — ■ 
Hear  it  breaking  through  the  sod! 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


SKY-LAND  comes  to  tlie  people 
and  seeks  no  higher  reward  than 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  people.  The 
first  issue  does  not  reach  the  standard 
set  by  the  promoters.  The  first  issue  was 
compiled  in  the  face  of  well-nigh  over- 
whelming obstacles.  The  promoters  of 
Sky-Land  recognize  the  opportunit)'  for 
betterment  and  will  work  the  harder. 

Sky-Land  is  not  local.  Published  in 
"the  Land  of  the  Sky" — on  the  heights 
from  which  a  wider  vision  may  be  had — 
it  is  proposed  to  stand  for  the  develop- 
ment of  every  interest  in  every  section  of 
the  "Old  North  State." 

Sky-Land  is  non-political  and  non-sec- 


tarian. With  an  optimistic  confidence  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  futtire  and  unwav- 
ering faith  in  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Sky-Land  hopes  to  have  a  part  in 
the  work  of  giving  wider  publicitv  to  the 
development  of  picturesque  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Sky-Land  stands  for  the  better  things 
— for  progressive  movement,  for  reform 
where  refonn  is  needed,  for  larger  cul- 
ture, for  happy  home  life,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  be  an  exponent  of  the  present 
and  coming  greatness  of  the  entire  State. 
The  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  Sky- 
Land  accepts  the  opportunity  and  will 
labor  for  State-wide  upbuilding. 
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Practical  Education  in  North  Carolina 


ALONG  with  the  forward  movement 
in  North  Carolina,  education  as- 
sumes more  and  more  a  practical  turn. 
Domestic  science  is  becoming  steadily 
more  popular  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
Instead  of  devoting  her  entire  time,  as 
was  once  the  custom,  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  fine  arts, 
which  knowledge  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
was  merely  superficial.  Milady  now  sets 
herself  diligently  to  learn  the  art  of  bak- 
ing a  loaf  of  bread,  and  with  fine,  scien- 
tific balance  she  can  tell  you  the  proper  in- 
gredients that  enter  int(.i  the  composition 
of  that  loaf.  Nor  do  her  accomplish- 
ments end  here.  She  can  fit  and  make  a 
shirtwaist  with  the  skill  of  a  modiste,  and 
adorns  it  with  exquisite  hand  embroidery 
of  her  own  making.  ]\Ioreover,  she  has 
learned  to  launder  that  selfsame  shirt- 
waist with  an  immaculate  daintiness  that 
would  provoke  the  envy  of  a  Chinese 
laundrynian.  She  can  sweep  and  wipe  up 
a  room,  if  need  be,  in  a  manner  that 
makes  that  and  the  action  fine  and  ban- 
ishes from  mother's  eyes  the  one-time 
look  of  apprehension  at  a  too  close  scru- 
tiny beneath  bed  and  dresser.  The  weak, 
lily-white  hands,  pride  of  the  past,  have 
been  superseded  by  the  strong,  efficient, 
brown-coated  hands  of  the  present.  Good 
housewives,  happy  homes,  will  he  the  re- 
sult of  this  forward  movement  along  the 
line  of  practical  education. 


suits  were  accomplished  b}'  these  boys  and 
girls  in  1912,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
growing  interest  and  larger  results  for 
1913- 


I^ast  year  the  Tomato  Clubs  and  Corn 
Clubs  bade  fair  to  claim  newspaper  pres- 
tige over  all  other  clubs  in  clubdom  for  a 
season,  at  least.  The  North  Carolina 
press  brought  vigilantly  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  splendid  work  of  the 
t(^mato  girls  and  corn  bovs.     Amazing  re- 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  as  the  years  go 
by  that  more  time  and  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 
That  scientific  methods  of  farming  ap- 
plied in  a  practical  way  may  be  and  are 
productive  of  wonderful  results  was  dem- 
onstrated at  the  Corn  Show  at  Columbia 
last  fall.  That  boy  who,  by  patient  indus- 
try and  intelligent  application  of  scientific 
principles,  produced  a  yield  of  235';^ 
bushels  to  the  acre,  not  only  won  a  premi- 
(inii,  which  was  the  smallest  part  of  the 
|l7onor ;  he  excelled  others  in  his  efifort, 
.von  the  admiration  of  the  entire  country 
and  unconsciously  furnished  to  every  boy 
in  the  State  an  object  lesson  well  worth 
emulating  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  patient  industry  and  intelligently  di- 
rected efifort.  The  practical  application 
of  a  theory  to  the  culture  of  a  grain  of 
corn  which  in  due  process  of  time 
brought  about  the  most  prolific  vield  of 
an}'  grain  of  corn  ever  planted,  deserves 
as  much  appreciative  recognition  as  the 
winning  of  a  high  political  honor  or  the 
writing  of  a  book  that  sets  the  literary 
world  aflame. 


In  keeping  with  the  march  of  progress 
gradually  false  modesty  will  disappear 
and  the  study  of  eugenics  will  be  accord- 
ed its  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
practical  education.  The  law  of  selec- 
tion will  not  only  be  taught — it  will  be 
practiced  by  generations  to  come.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  medical  examina- 
tions of  applicants  for  matrimony  will  be 
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made  compulsory  in  all  the  States  in 
order  that  unfit  subjects  be.  restrained 
from  a  step  that  influences  detrimentally 
the  well-being  of  future  generations  and 
lowers  the  standard  of  citizenship.  Not 
until  this  comes  about  will  the  ratio  of 
the  blind,  the  degenerate,  the  feeble  mind- 
ed,- the  diseased  be  decreased.  The  State 
should  accpt  as  its  individual  ward  and 
sacred  responsibility  each  child  born 
within  its  borders,  and  should  endeavor 
to  safeguard  morally,  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  the  character  of 
that  child.  Old  things  have  passed  away  ; 
a  new  and  brighter  era  is  dawning  for  the 


little  soul  that  opens  its  eyes  to  the  light  of 
day  within  the  borders  of  the  "Old  North 
State.'' 


State- Wide  Impetus  Towards 
Civic  Betterment 

All  over  the  State  there  seems  to  be  a 
decided  impetus  toward  civic  betterment. 
Not  onl)'  the  women,  aided  by  the  men. 
are  enthusiastically  engaged  in  this  work, 
but  even  the  children  have  been  organized 
into  junior  leagues.  In  the  ma]orit\-  of 
the  towns  clean-up  days  are  observed  and 
sanitary  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
to  see  that  back  as  well  as  front  yards, 
alleyways  and  thoroughfares  are  kepc  im- 
maculately neat.  The  anti-fly  crusade, 
with  "Swat  the  fly"  for  its  slogan,  is  wag- 
ing murderous  warfare  against  that  of- 
fending insect.  Unsightly  billboards  are 
being  pulled  down.  Parks  are  being  laid 
out.  Shrubs  and  flowers  have  been 
planted.  Clean  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ments are  being  provided  for  the  }'oung 
In  a  word,  great  good  is  being  ac- 
complished in  promoting  physical  and 
moral  strength  and  beauty  in  the  small 
towns  and  cities. 


How  Railways  Help 

The  development  of  the  South,  and 
especially  of  North  Carolina,  is  largely 
the  result  of  splendid  service  rendered 
by   the   railway   companies   operating   in 


In  connection  with  welfare  work  in  the 
mills  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  in  many  of  the  mill  schools 
physicians  are  employed  to  deliver  regu- 
lar courses  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  for  the  instruction 
and  enlightenment  of  the  pupils  who  have 
not  the  proper  training  along  these  lines 
in  their  homes.  No  longer  can  the  mill 
child  ]3lead  guilty  to  ignorance  of  these 
important  subjects. 


the  South  and  in  this  State.  All  of  the 
larger  companies  are  devoting  consider- 
able energ)'  and  money  to  the  work  ',f 
giving  wide  pul)licity  to  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  opportunities  and  the 
delightful  climate.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way -leads  in  this  work.  With  a  thor- 
oughly organized  department,  this  cor- 
poration, in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
South  and  with  North  Carolina,  is  push- 
ing the  work  of  advertising.  In  con- 
nection with  the  publicity  thus  obtained, 
the  same  company  is  also  assisting  in 
the  location  of  industries  and  the  up- 
building of  the  towns  and  cities.  If  the 
same  spirit  which  actuates  the  Southern 
Railway  could  take  possession  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  Old  North  State,  there 
would  be,  not  a  boom,  but  a  steady  and 
profitable  growth. 


We  Thank  You 

Skv-L.\.\d  acknowledges  with  appreci- 
ation the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  St.  John 
and  St.  John,  of  the  St.  John  Hotel,  I-Ien- 
dersonville,  in  the  loan  of  certain  cuts 
used  in  this  issue. 


Gold  al\va\s  lies  under  rough  rocks 


,3^63 
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Blue  Ridge  Opportunity 

The  idea  exists  in  many  minds  that 
the  glowing  opportunity  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  country  is  the  building  of  resort 
towns  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest 
seekers.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sec- 
tion of  the  South  better  suited  for  the 
tired  and  wearied  people — those  who  are 
seeking  delightful  climate  and  restful 
surroundings,  together  with  appealing 
scenery,  but  there  is  still  another  open 
door  of  opportunity  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
country. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  50,000,000  barrels  a  year.  It 
is  a  fact,  undisputed  and  absolutely  true, 
that  North  Carolina,  and  especially  the 
Blue  Ridge  section,  produces  apples  un- 
excelled in  quality.  North  Carolina  ap- 
ples have  taken  the  prize  on  many  occa- 
sions over  all  competitors.  Authorities 
on  apple  culture  say  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  Blue  Ridge  coun- 
try furnish  the  opportunity  for  success- 
ful apple  culture.  An  apple  crop  of  100 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  profitable  and  200 
bushels  can  be  made. 

The  demand  is  practically  unlimited. 
Millions  of  barrels  are  exported  every 
year,  and  a  surplus  apple  crop  has  never 
been  known.  The  opportunity  is  before 
the  homeseekers.  Land  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
country  is  cheap  and  it  is  suitable.  Other 
fruits  and  berries  do  equally  as  well. 
This  section  has  a  number  of  profitable 
orchards  now  and  the  next  few  years 
will  see  manv  more. 


"Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge" 

The  most  remarkable  highway  ever 
contemplated  in  the  United  States  is  now 
under  construction  and  the  major  por- 
tion is  located  within  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina.  For  scenic  beauty  and 
rugged  location  the  "Crest  of  the   Blue 


Ridge"  highway  will  rival  all  other  roads. 

The  title,  "Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge," 
was  given  this  highway  for  the  reason 
that  the  line  of  the  road  will  follow  very 
closely  the  summit  of  the  ridge  from  the 
Virginia  State  line  to  Toe  River  Gap, 
a  distance  of  possibly  150  miles.  Leav- 
ing the  Gap,  the  road  leaves  the  Blue 
Ridge  proper  and  penetrates  the  rugged 
and  picturesque  Black  and  Craggy 
ranges,  continuing  on  its  way  through 
Asheville  and  Hendersonville  toward 
the  southeast. 

Sections  of  this  highway  are  already 
completed  and  work  is  being  pushed  on 
other  sections,  and  those  who  are  behind 
the  proposition  will  stay  with  the  work 
until  the  entire  road  is  ready  for  the 
automobile. 


The  Mill  Interests 

North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  some  of 
the  most  progressive  cotton  and  knitting 
mills.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
men  behind  these  interests  are  making 
earnest  efforts  to  bring  about  ideal  con- 
ditions. It  will  be  one  of  the  purposes  of 
Skyland  to  tell  the  story  of  mill  life  and 
to  tell  the  story  with  pleasure.  The  fact 
is  that  here  in  North  Carolina  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  progressive  mill 
operators  in  the  Southland.  Mills  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  this  State  have  already 
taken  steps  far  in  advance,  and  the  true 
story  should  be  given  to  the  people. 


Good  Roads  Enthusiasm 

The  people  of  the  Blue  Ridge  country 
are  wide  awake  to  good  roads.  No  other 
section  of  the  State  presents  the  same 
problem  to  the  road  builder,  and  yet  no 
other  section  of  the  State  can  claim  more 
good  road  enthusiasts.  The  building  of 
the  Asheville-Morehead  highway,  the 
Asheville-Charlotte  highway,  the  "Crest 
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of  the  Blue  Ridge"  highway,  the  Ashe- 
ville-Greenville  highway  and  numerous 
cross  roads  tell  the  story  of  the  interest 
in  good  roads  taken  by  the  people.  Auto- 
mobiles travel  these  rugged  mountain 
roads  now,  and  they  will  be  able  to  travel 
with  less  inconvenience  within  a  very  few 
years. 


Coming  to  the  Front 

One  of  the  most  delightful  sections  of 
the  "Land  of  the  Sky"  is  the  section 
around  Bat  Cave,  with  Chimney  Rock  as 
the  central  attraction.  There  is  a  future 
before  that  section,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  interest  being  taken  there  by  Colonel 
John  T.  Patrick.  Colonel  Patrick  is 
known  as  the  "town  builder,"  and  the 
story  of  his  success  in  building  Southern 
Pines  would  read  like  fiction.  Colonel 
Patrick  does  not  know  what  failure  is 
and  will  bring  the  Chimney  Rock  coun- 
try to  the  forefront.  With  the  building 
of  the  Asheville-Charlotte  automobile 
highway  through  the  Chimney  Rock  sec- 
tion, and  with  Colonel  Patrick  building 
hotels  and  cottages,  it  will  be  well  to 
watch  that  section. 


Progressive  Citizenship 

The  Blue  Ridge  coimtry  defies  the 
world  to  produce  a  more  progressive 
citizenship  than  the  citizenship  of  the 
"Land  of  the  Sky."  Handicapped  in 
many  respects,  this  section  is  coming  rap- 
idly to  the  very  front,  and  the  cause  of 
advancement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Blue  Ridge  coim- 
try are  unitedly  working  for  the  best 
things.  It  is  an  age  of  progress  and  the 
people  of  this  section  are  markedly  pro- 
gressive. A  hearty  welcome  is  given  all 
newcomers,  and  they  soon  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  forward  movement. 


Postscripts 

While  Sky-Land's  mission  primarily 
is  to  exploit  Statewide  development,  it 
will  not  confine  itself  exclusively  to 
North  Carolina  subjects,  but  will  em- 
brace stories  of  other  sections  of  the 
country  in  order  that  it  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  public. 

Nor  is  the  circulation  of  Sky-L.«lND 
confined  to  North  Carolina.  Even  be- 
fore the  first  issue  came  from  the  press 
a  goodly  number  of  subscriptions  had 
come  in  from  the  Northern,  Central  and 
Western  States.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
Sky-L.'\nd's  circulation  managers  to 
push  vigorously  the  circulation  in  every 
State   in   the  LTnion. 


Only  the  Golden  Rule  in  practice  can 
bring  the  Golden  Rule  to  man. 


"I  find  a  great  deal  in  life  that  is  cruel, 
from  our  standpoints.  It  takes  the  large 
wisdom  of  the  Unfathomable,  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Almighty,  to  bear  some  of  it. 
But  there  is  always  right  somewhere,  and 
at  last  it  seems  to  come." 


Weeds  are  uncoinmonlv  rich  in  seed. 


"It  is  useless  to  say,  'I  will  not  think  of 
this  thing.'  No  man  can  do  that  success- 
fully. The  man  who  piously  resolves  not 
to  worry  will  worry  about  it  all  the  more. 
He  cannot  help  it.  The  normal  way,  the 
efficient  way  is  to  turn  one's  thoughts  to 
something  worth  while — to  fill  the  mind 
with  healthful  thoughts.  This  is  sound 
psychology.  You  cannot  drag  a  thing 
out  of  the  mind  :  but  it  will  go  of  itself  if 
you  put  something  else  in  its  place.  A  de- 
termined pursuit  of  good  thoughts,  of 
healthv  thoughts,  is  the  only  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  other  kind.  Carhde 
talks  about  the  'Everlasting  Yea.'  To 
live  the  positive  life — the  life  of  affirma- 
tion— is  to  live  the  life  that  carries  on  ef- 
ficiently its  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world." 
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ELIMINATE  THE  WEAK  SPOTS 


A  PLEA   FOR   STATE   AID  AND   CONTINUOUS  STRETCH 

OF  GOOD  ROADS 

By  JOSEPH   HYDE   PRATT 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  are  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  the  richness 
and  grandeur  of  their  State,  remember- 
ing only  the  wonderful  natural  resources 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  practi- 
cally every  section  of  the  State  from  the 
splendid  hardwoods,  water-powers  and 
minerals  of  the  mountain  region  through 
the  rich  agricultural  sections  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  Coastal  Plain  to  the  fisheries 
and  other  natural  resources  of  the  coast. 
To  make  such  statements  good,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  people  inhabiting  this  rich 
region  to  do  something  themselves,  in  or- 
der to  make  available  these  natural  en- 
dowments. 

Perhaps  the  first  consideration  of  all 
along  this  line  should  be  given  to  trans- 
portation. As  early  as  1819,  a  Board  of 
Internal  Improvements  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  local  authorities  in  sur- 
veying and  constructing  roads  in  manv 
portions  of  the  State.  Attention,  how- 
ever, Avas  diverted  by  the  building  of  rail- 
roads through  the  State,  which,  of  course, 
solved  the  problem  of  transportation  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent; for,  unless  there  are  well-built 
county  roads  to  serve  as  feeders  to  the 
railroads,  the  amount  of  produce  which 
the  railroads  haul  is.  of  necessity,  limited. 

The  financial  prostration  under  which 
the  State  labored  for  many  years  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  its  therefore  re- 
tarded development,  of  course,  operated 
against  the  carrying  on  of  such  internal 


improvements  as  might  otherwise  have 
been  accomplished,  has  the  growth  of  the 
State  been  unchecked  by  stich  unfortu- 
nate circumstances.  About  1900,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  the  far-seeing  citizens 
of  the  State  began  to  realize  the  great 
necessity  for  the  securing  of  well-built 
and  well-kept  public  roads  throughout 
each  county  of  the  State  so  that  every 
farmer  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
marketing  his  produce  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
him.  Few  counties,  however,  were  able 
to  realize  the  very  high  tax  they  were 
paying  to  bad  roads  and  were  willing  to 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  a  sys- 
tem of  good  roads.  Mecklenburg  was  the 
first  county  to  undertake  the  building  of 
a  S3'steni  of  good  roads,  and  the  macadam 
roads  built  by  that  county  have  been  the 
means  not  only  of  adding  untold  wealth 
to  the  county,  but  have  served  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  State  generally  and  to 
other  states  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  county  with  the  building  of  such  a 
S3'stem  of  good  roads.  This  county,  how- 
ever, has  made  the  mistake  of  not  prop- 
erly maintaining  its  roads,  and  is  now 
faced  by  the  problem  of  re-surfacing 
many  miles  of  the  macadam  road. 

There  is  perhaps  no  State  in  the 
Union  which  has  so  varied  topography  as 
North  Carolina,  and,  consequently,  the 
problems  which  present  themselves  in 
connection  with  highway  construction  are 
complex  and  difficult.     Extending   from 
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the  coast  westward  for  a  distance  of  over 
500  miles  you  contend  with  the  sand, 
swamp  and  lowlands  of  the  Coastal  Plain, 
the  rolling  hills  of  the  Piedmont ;  and 
westward  with  the  steep  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  each  presenting  its 
own  problems  as  to  location,  drainage, 
and  surfacing  materials.  Little  wonder 
that  many  of  the  rural  or  agricultural 
counties,  with  their  rather  sparsely  set- 
tled territory  and  lean  tax  assessment, 
should  hesitate  to  incur  the  cMA  neces- 
sary to  raise  money  for  building  roads 
throughout  their  section.  And  yet,  un- 
less they  do  take  such  a  step,  they  must 
continue  to  market  their  products  at  high 
cost,  and,  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  market 
their  produce  at  all. 

As  stated  above,  in  1900  there  were  a 
number  of  farsighted  men  who  realized 
the  great  necessity  for  the  construction 
of  improved  highway's  throughout  the 
State,  and  these  banded  together  in  what 
became  known  as  the  North  Carolina 
Good  Roads  Association,  which,  since 
its  organization,  has  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  North  Carolina  Geo- 
logical and  Economic  Survey  and  the 
press  of  the  State.  Its  work  has  been 
largely  educational.  Many  circulars 
have  been  written  about  various  phases 
of  the  good  roads  subject,  which  have 
been  given  wide  publicity  by  the  press  of 
the  State,  and  have  also  been  distributed 
at  good  roads  meetings  and  through  the 
mails. 

The  State  itself,  however,  has  been 
slow  to  realize  its  duty  toward  the  coun- 
ties, and  it  was  not  until  1909  that  any 
State  aid  was  provided  for,  when  the 
General  Assembly  made  a  small  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  annually  to  the  North 
Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Sur- 
vey to  be  used  in  giving  advice  and  engi- 
neering assistance  to  the  counties.  One 
of  the  biggest  results  of  this  work  has 


been  to  make  many  of  the  counties  realize 
the  importance  of  having  a  competent 
road  engineer,  and  it  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  such  State  assistance  which 
could  be  met  only  by  an  appropriation  of 
not  less  than  $50,000  for  engineering  as- 
sistance to  counties.  Practically  every 
county  in  the  State  has  been  aroused  to 
the  value  of  good  roads,  but  attention 
has  been  chiefly  directed  toward  the 
financial  side  of  the  problem,  little  con- 
sideration having  been  given  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  engineering,  construction, 
and  testing  of  road  materials.  It  has 
been  shown  through  the  experience  of 
other  states  and  countries  that  the  most 
efficient  engineering  work  can  be  done  by 
State  engineers,  as  the  State  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  obtain  efficient  engineers, 
to  train  young  engineers  into  experienced 
and  efficient  ones,  and  to  have  the  roads 
located  properly  and  economically,  un- 
biased by  petty  local  politics,  a  most  im- 
portant consideration. 

The  idea  of  obtaining  goods  roads  has 
become  so  widespread  over  the  State  as 
to  include  over  half  the  counties  of  the 
State.  And  the  Legislature  in  1913 
passed  local  bills  which  will  allow  coun- 
ites,  or  townships,  in  57  counties  to  vote 
upon  the  c[uestion  of  bonds  for  road  im- 
provement during  the  year,  the  total 
amount  to  be  voted  upon  aggregating 
about  $9,000,000.  Such  a  large  amount 
should  make  one  pause  to  consider  if  the 
State  is  acting  wisely  in  providing  for 
this  large  sum  of  money,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  making  some  definite  provis- 
ion for  its  most  economical  expenditure. 
The  counties  are  doing  their  part,  but  is 
the  State  meeting  its  obligations? 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  so  many 
toii'iishil^s  are  issuing  bonds  as  it  will 
mean  that  the  richer  townships  of  many 
counties  will  build  roads,  leaving  the 
poorer  townships  in  the  county  with  bad 
roads,  so  that  there  will  be  a  series  of 
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links  of  good  and  bad  road  throughout 
the  State,  making  it  difficult  to  get  from 
one  county  to  another  over  a  stretch  of 
good  road.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers 
haul  their  produce  through  one  or  two 
townships  in  going  to  market,  and  his 
load  has  to  be  regulated,  not  by  any 
stretch  of  good  road'  over  which  he  may 
pass,  but  by  any  stretch  of  bad  road  over 
which  he  will  Jiave  to  pass :  emphasizing 
the  old  adage  that  "a  chain  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link." 

It  therefore  follows  that  too  urgent 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  systems  of 
good  roads  throughout  the  counties,  and 
even  throughout  the  State.  This  idea  has 
begun  to  take  hold  in  the  long  stretches 
of  special  roads ;  such  as,  the  Central 
Highway,  extending  from  the  Tennessee 
line  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Charlotte- 
Wilmington  Highway,  the  Charlotte- 
Asheville  Highway,  the  Crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Highway,  etc.  These  intra-state 
highways,  however,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  will  not  be  of  very  great  ser- 
vice to  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  a 
whole,    unless    they    are    the    means    of 


bringing  them  to  realize  the  necessity  for 
long  stretches  of  road  extending  across 
an  entire  county  and  connecting  with 
good  roads  from  adjoining  counties,  in- 
stead of  short  stretches  of  good  roads  in 
the  various  townships. 

In  this  day  of  motor-driven  vehicles, 
whether  the  automobile  be  used  or  the 
motor-driven  farm  truck,  the  long 
stretches  of  good  road  become  of  more 
importance  each  year  to  our  citizens  for 
their  own  use,  and  to  our  State  in  at- 
tracting tourists  and  immigrants. 

Let  us  all  do  something  more  than 
boast  of  what  nature  has  done  for  us. 
If  we  supplement  the  counties  of  nature 
with  well-located,  well-constructed,  and 
well-kept  highways,  binding  our  counties 
and  the  various  sections  of  our  State  to- 
gether like  a  vast  network  of  veins  lead- 
ing into  the  main  arteries  of  railroad 
centers,  the  value  of  our  farm  lands  will 
be  enhanced,  our  timber  and  minerals  will 
become  accessible,  and  the  country  life  of 
our  people  generally  will  be  made  more 
attractive  through  better  educational,  so- 
cial, and  religious  facilities. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


W.  A.  GRAHAM,  Commissioner  of  c/4griculture 


THE  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  avocations,  as  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  has  not  been  pubHshed.  If 
we  assume  that  those  not  living  in  incor- 
porated towns  can  be  reckoned  as  farm- 
ers, they  are  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  and  80  per  cent,  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  are  in  better 
condition  financially,  economically  ana 
socially  than  many  of   them   have   ever 


been  in  their  lives,  and  than  very  few 
have  been  since  i860. 

Four-fifths  of  the  people  being  pros- 
perous gives  prosperity  to  all,  and  this 
condition  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
farmers  are  p<DSperous. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  an  epoch 
in  our  agricultural  history  in  amount  of 
production  of  crops.  The  State  pro- 
duced : 

Corn — 1909,  34,000,000  bushels;  1911, 
.50,000,000  bushels  ;  per  cent,  increase,  44. 
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Wheat — 1909,  4,743,000  bushels;  191 1, 
,7,433,000  bushels ;  per  cent,  increase,  94. 

Oats — 1909,  2,783,508  bushels;  191 1, 
3,458,000  bushels;  per  cent,  increase,  35. 

Cotton — 1909,  665,132  bales;  191 1, 
1,125,000  bales;  per  cent,  increase,  70. 

The  increase  was  seven  bushels  of 
corn,  one  and  one-half  of  wheat,  one- 
fourth  of  oats  to  each  inhabitant  in  two 
years,  and  33,000  hogs  for  the  State. 

Population. 

i860.         1910. 

White    631,100     1,500,523 

Colored 361,582        705-774 


Total   992,682     2,206,287 

Colored  per  cent 36  31 

Farmers    164,317        253.726 

Average  farm  (acres)  —  i860,  316; 
1910,  88. 

Land  in  farms  (acres) — 1860,  23,762,- 
979;  1910,  22,439,122. 

Cash  value  of  farm  products — 1860, 
$143,201;  1910,  $537,726,210. 

Rank  of  State  in  farm  products — 1900, 
22;  1910,  18. 

Increase  in  value  of  all  farm  products, 
1900-1910,   129  per  cent. 

Agricultural  Statistics  at  Different 
Dates. 

i860—  Per  Hd. 

Corn   (bu.) 30,000,000  30.0 

Wheat    (bu.) 4,743,000       4.7 

Oats    (bu.) 2,781,860       2.7 

Tobacco    (lb.) 22,858,250  23.0 

Peas    (bu.)    1,192,244       1.2 

S.  potatoes   (bu.)...   6,140,039  62.0 
Irish  potatoes   (bu.)      870,565  3-4 

Butter    (lb.) 4775.495       5-0 

Peanuts    

Cotton    (ba.) 145,685       6.2 

Rye    (bu.) 436,856  1-2 

1900 —  Per  Hd. 

Corn   (bu.) 34,000,000  15.0 

Wheat    (bu.) 3,827,000       1.8 

Oats    (bu.) 2,782,508       1.2 


Tobacco    (lb.) ....  138,813,162  69.0 

Peas   (bu.)   561.567  3-11 

S.  potatoes  (bu.)...   8,493,383  4.0 

Irish  potatoes   (bu.)   2,372,260  i.o 

Butter    (lb.) 26,000,000  12.5 

Peanuts    (lb.) 5,980,919  2.5 

Cotton  (ba.) 665,132  1-3 

Rye    (bu.) 280,000  i-ii 

191 1               ..  Per  Hd. 

Corn   (bu.) 50,000,000  22.5 

Wheat    (bu.) 7,433,000  3.3 

Oats    (bu.) 3,458,000  1.5 

Tobacco    (lb.) 99,400,000  45.0 

Irish  potatoes  (bu.)    1,480,000  2-3 

Cotton    (ba.) 1,125,000  1-2 

Value   of   orchard   products  in    1900, 

$643,475;  per  head,   50  cents;  in    191 1, 
$3,251,000;  per  head,  $1.4. 

Farm   Animals. 
i86c^ 
Horses — 150,661 ;  per  head,  6  to  i. 
Mules — 51,388;  per  head,  14  to  i. 
Cattle — 693,310;  per  head,  i  1-2  to  i. 
Alilch  cows — 228,623;  per  head,  4  to  i. 
Hogs — 1,183,214;  per  head,  i  to  i  1-4. 
Sheep — 546.749;  per  head;  i   1-2  to  i. 
1911 — 

Horses — 185,385;  per  head,  11  to  i. 
Mules — 191,286;     per     head,      11  1-2 
to  I. 

Cattle — 681,965;  per  head,  31-3  to  i. 
Milch  cows — 308,214;  per  head,  7  to  i. 
Hogs — 1,123,952;  per  head,  2  to  i. 
Sheep — 191,286;  per  head,  11  to  i. 
These  figures  for  crops  are  from  the 
United    States   Department    Agricultural 
Year  Book  for  191 1  and  from  the  State 
Auditor's  report  for  1911  for  animals. 

The  only  excess  of  animal  to  popula- 
tion is  hogs,  in  i860,  when  there  was  one 
and  a  quarter  to  each  inhabitant. 

If  we  estimate  the  amount  consumed 
by  each  individual  same  now  as  in  i860, 
the  figures  would  be  : 

Required — Corn,  73,000,000  bushels  ; 
wheat,   10,000,000  bushels;  oats,  6,000,- 
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ooo  bushels ;  cattle,  3,500,000  head ;  hogs, 
3,500,000  head;  sheep,  3,700,000  head. 

Raised — Corn,  50,000,000  bushels ; 
wheat,  7,453,000  bushels;  oats,  3,458,000 
bushels;  cattle  700,101  head;  hogs,  1,227- 
525  head;  sheep,  191,940  head. 

Estimate  the  value  of  the  deficiency 
and  it  will  make  between  $40,000,000  and 
$50,000,000,  so  that  the  estimate  seems 
to  indicate  the  amount  required  about  as 
reported  by  the  department  as  imported. 

The  large  increase  of  food  crops  in 
these  years  has  improved  conditions.  In 
1909  the  value  of  food  imported  was  esti- 
mated at  $60,000,000;  in  191 1,  at  $40,- 
000,000.  When  our  farmers  raise  the 
food  crops  and  animals  needed  for  the 
State  and  become  exporters  and  not  im- 
porters of  these  products,  prosperity  will 
have  come  to  remain. 


The  amount  of  corn  and  cotton  pro- 
duced on  an  acre  has  increased  since  my 
last  report.  Then  Mr.  Batts  held  the 
record  for  corn  at  226  2-3  bushels ;  Char- 
lie Parker  last  year  raised  it  to  235  1-2 
bushels. 

The  average  production  of  cotton  has 
risen  from  267  pounds  to  315  pounds,  and 
is  the  highest  of  any  State  in  the  cotton 
belt.  This  great  advance  in  the  amount 
of  production  is  the  work  principally  of 
the  adult  farmer.  Charlie  Parker  ex- 
ceeded Mr.  Batts  in  the  amount  produced 
on  his  acre,  but  while  there  were  1,600 
boys  in  the  corn  clubs,  there  were  5,699 
men  in  Mr.  Hudson's  demonstration 
force  and  187,000  adult  white  and  65,000 
negroes  in  the  corn  fields. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  i,  1913. 


SOME   BY-PRODUTS 


By  WILLIAM  B.  TROY 


WEBSTER  defines  a  by-product  as 
a  secondary  or  additional  product 
— something  produced  in  the  course  of 
manufacture  in  addition  to  the  principal 
product. 

In  fact,  the  word  itself  was  considered 
of  so  little  consequence  that  even  as  late 
as  1894  it  did  not  appear  in  his  un- 
abridged dictionary.  Wasted  thoughts, 
acts  and  materials,  if  turned  to  advan- 
tageous use,  belong  in  the  catalogue  of 
by-products,  and  until  the  evolution  of 
things  and  the  beginning  of  the  consid- 
eration of  efficiency  came  in  its  march, 
there  was  no  conservation  of  these  units. 

A  demand  for  scientific  management  is 
sweeping  this  country  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  things  that  were  formerly  wasted, 
the  by-products,  have  become  more  valu- 
able in  many  instances  than  that  from 
which  they  were  thrown  oiT.     The  valu- 


able products  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture and  treatment  of  fruits,  cotton 
and  animal  industries  are  being  marketed 
successfully  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
represent  an  equable  commercial  value 
to  the  product  of  their  existence. 

The  prefatory  words  of  this  article  are 
used  to  maintain  that  all  things  are  rela- 
tive, and  that  if  nature  in  her  plant  and 
animal  life  has  valuable  by-products,  we 
cannot  consistently  escape  the  just  and 
reasonable  application  of  a  greater  value 
in  the  by-products  of  society  and  man. 
What,  then,  are  the  by-products  of  the 
human  race?  Those  who  come  under 
this  category  are  the  unfortunates  with 
the  unbalanced  mind,  sightless  eyelids, 
sealed  mouths,  closed  ears,  and  what  we 
term  the  criminal  or  convict  class. 

It  is  toward  the  latter  class  that  this 
article  is  directed,  for  reasons  that  are 
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obvious,  and  that  will  be  analyzed  as  we 
proceed. 

Various  institutions  are  administering 
to  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  or- 
phan dependents  with  a  mantle  of  char- 
ity so  sweet  that  the  benediction  is  "the 
pearly  tear  as  it  falls  from  the  Great  Eye 
of  Providence."  But  what  of  the  con- 
vict ?  Right  here  is  where  the  cloth 
should  be  changed.  Remove  the  mantle 
of  charity  and  institute  the  touch  of  hu- 
manity. 

Great  men  have  had  monuments  of 
everlasting  granite  budded  to  their  mem- 
ory. Is  it  builded  to  the  man,  or  to  his 
acts  or  works  ?  Are  there  not  living  to- 
day words  that  burn  their  way  to  the 
footstool  of  that  in  man  which  influences 
him  to  higher  and  nobler  things,  helps 
him  to  even  .some  of  the  rough  places  in 
the  road  of  life  and  the  author  of  which 
is  forgotten  ? 

What  is  a  convict  ?  He  is  a  man  like 
you  and  me.  He  is  what  he  is  by  the 
power  of  circumstances,  and  we  would 
be  like  him  but  for  the  environments 
clinging  to  us  like  the  ivy  to  the  wall.  He 
is  a  convict  today ;  tomorrow  he  may  be 
a  Jean  Valjean  under  a  new  name,  in  a 
new  life,  battling  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  man  within  him. 

But  what  made  him  a  convict?  Soci- 
ety in  a  large  measure,  for  society  has 
failed  to  imbue  him  with  its  best  char- 
acter as  an  antidote  for  the  weakness  and 
vice  in  human  nature,  which  traits  are 
the  reproducing  agencies  of  crime. 

What  remedy  have  you  to  offer  ?  Rea- 
son. Illness  can  only  be  cured  by  an 
application  of  the  principle;  that  is,  the 
fabric  that  holds  it  together.  Poverty  is 
without  cure  of  itself.  For  instance,  the 
pestilential  effect  from  the  mosquito  bite 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  mosquito,  but  has 
to  call  upon  reason  and  science  for  re- 
lief. Law  is  reason,  and  the  breaking  of 
law  is  unreason.  "Law  is  beneficence 
acting  by  rule." 


Reason  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  whole  of  those  powers  which  elevate 
man  above  the  brutes,  and  constitute  his 
rational  nature,  more  especially,  perhaps, 
his  intellectual  powers. 

Can  reason  be  cured  by  unreason? 
Muscle  is  not  curing  it,  neither  are  bayo- 
nets, nor  judgments,  nor  punishments. 
We  know  muscle  and  bayonets  are  un- 
reasonable, and  often  judgments  and 
punishments  are  without  reason,  so  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  curing  of  the 
evil  must  be  through  reason. 

The  enforcement  of  the  statute  law  is 
not  curing  crime,  and  I  am  not  arguing 
for  its  discontinuance,  but  I  am  standing 
for  the  rule  of  love,  after  the  conviction, 
the  only  perfect  law.  This  law  of  love 
will  be  positive  as  to  securing  that  which 
would  change  the  life  of  unreason  to  one 
of  reason  and  rest.  It  cannot  be  done 
with  shackles,  for  "there  never  was 
forged  on  earth  the  chain  that  could 
shackle  the  souls  of  men." 

The  convict  cannot  cure  himself,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  society  he  can  be 
made  a  new  man.  I  believe  in  class  dis- 
tinction, else  there  would  be  missing  the 
emulation  necessary  for  the  elevation 
from  the  lower  rung,  but  I  believe  in  the 
validity  and  righteousness  of  this  distinc- 
tion. 

What  constitutes  the  assets  of  a  State  ? 
Her  independent  and  free  citizen  body, 
who,  by  their  efforts  of  muscle  and 
brains,  have  created  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions and  states.  Each  convict  repre- 
sents a  deduction  from  the  sum  total  of 
the  State's  independent  and  free  citizen- 
ship and  its  best  producing  power,  con- 
sec[uently  there  is  the  same  ratio  of  re- 
duction in  her  assets  because  of  his  re- 
duced condition. 

Eliminate  the  humanitarian  feature 
from  this  problem;  destroy  the  law  "I 
am  my  brother's  keeper."  Are  there  not 
still  strong  reasons  why  something  should 
be  done  to  restore  this  loss  in  dollars  to 
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the  wealth  of  the  State?  Are  not  busi- 
ness men  of  the  State  conserving  the  by- 
products of  their  business? 

Mr.  W.  W.  Finley,  president  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  in  an  able 
address  on  "State  of  Mind"  asks  this 
pertinent  question: 

"Are  you  giving  anything  to  society 
when  you  want  to  take  something  out  of 
society  ?" 

My  personal  experience  with  convict 
problems  have  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  their  horizon,  but  my  knowledge 
and  observation  extend  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State.  North  Carolina  and 
Southern  States  are  much  behind  the 
times  in  the  management  of  convicts, 
from  the  ethical  and  conservation  stand- 
points, as  compared  with  states  like 
Washington,  Ohio,  Colorado  and  others. 
This  will  readily  be  shown  in  the  reading 
of  the  different  prison  reports. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
prisons  in  New  York  states  as  follows : 
"Under  the  present  statutes  prisoners  are 
allowed  lo  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  for 
the  purchase  of  small  luxuries  and  for 
the  support  of  their  families.  *  *  * 
I  believe  that  the  State  could  with  wis- 
dom increase  the  percentage  allowed  to 
prisoners  from  their  earnings. 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  any  great 
benefit  is  derived  by  disfranchisement  for 
crime.  There  are  many  men  who  have 
served  a  term  in  prison  who  are  now 
leading  honorable  lives,  who  fear  to  apply 
for  restoration  papers  to  citizenship  be- 
cause it  again  brings  to  public  notice  their 
imprisonment  and  the  crime  which  they 
are  trying  to  live  down." 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of 
the  warden  of  the  Colorado  State  peni- 
tentiary : 

"In  fact,  the  men  have  done  work  for 
the  State  that  the  State  could  not  other- 
wse  have  afforded.  In  doing  this  work 
they  have  been  built  up  in  health  and  self- 


respect  as  they  could  not  have  been  if  they 
had  remained  in  idleness  and  confine- 
ment. And  they  have  been  taught  in 
many  cases  the  way  to  earn  an  indepen- 
dent livelihood  in  freedom  when  they 
shall  have  served  their  terms." 

Then  this  same  report  goes  on  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  labor  that  these  prison- 
ers have  done  in  the  way  of  constructing 
roads,  farming,  architecture,  etc.,  and  it 
submits  figures  in  dollars  of  the  saving 
to  the  State  over  other  labor.  But  he 
does  not  forget  to  add  this :  "This  is  the 
result  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  present 
system  of  handling  prisoners.  But  there 
has  been  a  greater  saving  in  the  men 
themselves.  *  *  *  The  old  idea  that 
imprisonment  should  be  purely  punitive 
has  gone  the  way  of  other  ancient  cruel- 
ties and  stupidities  bequeathed  by  tradi- 
tion. Penal  servitude  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered society's  revenge  upon  the  offend- 
ing individual,  but  society's  effort  to  cor- 
rect and  reclaim.  I  find  the  criminal  na- 
ture of  which  we  hear  so  much  is,  after 
all,  only  human  nature  misdirected." 

North  Carolina  owes  much  of  her  pres- 
ent prosperity  to  her  convict  labor,  and 
but  for  this  labor  beautiful  western  North 
Carolina  would  be  just  backward  from 
her  present  state  of  progress  twenty 
years. 

The  cynical  will  say  that  the  convicts 
had  to  work.  True ;  but  they  did  the 
work,  and  did  it  well,  and  eight  years  of 
management  of  these  men  on  what  was 
then  the  Western  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, taught  me  many  lessons  of  patience 
in  life  and  a  strong  sense  of  charity  for 
men. 

I  recall  no  more  inspiring  scene,  nor 
more  thrilling  eft'ect  than  the  music 
made  from  the  striking  of  seventy-five 
hammers  on  seventy-five  heads  of  steel 
from  the  150  convicts  scattered  on  the 
rocky  bluff  just  south  of  Hot  Springs.  It 
was  the  winter  of  1881-1882.     The  time 
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limit  for  the  completion  of  the  road  had 
to  be  metj  and  it  was  drawing  uncom- 
fortably close.  A  violation  meant  that 
the  road  would  revert  to  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Vance  was  determined,  and  the  R. 
&  D.  Railroad  Company,  the  owners  at 
that  time,  knew  that  they  had  met  their 
master. 

The  convicts  were  told  that  there  was 
a  race  on.  Did  they  strike  ?  Yes  ;  but 
they  struck  the  heads  of  the  steel.  Sev- 
enty-five hammers  striking  as  one  man, 
150  men  singing  as  one  voice: 

"We'll  wuk  all  night. 
We'll  wuk  in  de  rain, 
We'll  build  up  dis  road 
And  ride  dat  Danville  train." 

It  would  have  been  a  calamity  for  the 
road  to  have  gone  back  to  the  State  and 
to  politics — and  the  by-products  of  the 
State  saved  the  day. 

The  larger  percentage  of  the  country 
roads  in  the  State  are  byways;  they  can 
be  made  highways  by  the  use  of  the 
State's  human  by-products.  There  is  an 
inspiration  in  building  a  modern  high- 
way, so  different  from  the  sadness  that 
results  from  the  dull  thud  of  the  fallen 
forest  tree.  And  as  a  man  breathes  the 
air  where  he  stays,  so  the  management 
of  convicts  can  create  an  atmosphere  of 
sunshine  to  those  within  touch  of  its 
rays.  They  will  be  influenced  by  its 
light,  uplifted  and  live  on  a  higher  plane. 

Every  man  has  aspirations  to  reach 
his  ideal,  though  few  come  in  "sight  of 
the  castle  of  their  dreams,"  and  I  would 
want  no  fuller  period  to  the  rounding  out 
of  my  life  than  to  be  able  to  build  a  mon- 
ument to  the  convict.  I  would  select  the 
spot  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  at  a  point  where  it 
would  catch  the  first  kiss  of  the  rising  sun. 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  have  any  in- 
scription on   it,  and   it  seems  to  me   I 


would  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
cross  of  staple  and  dignified  proportions. 
I  would  have  pictures  of  this  monument, 
and  to  each  prisoner  of  the  State  I  would 
present  one,  and  written  under  it  should 
be  these  words:  "The  State  of  North 
Carolina  built  this  monument  to  men  who 
did  something.  Their  muscles  drove  day- 
light through  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  more  light  and  greater  knowl- 
edge might  go  to  the  wilderness  in  the 
far  mountains.  This  cross  signifies  that 
they  carried  a  burden  of  disfranchise- 
ment in  addition  to  their  work.  To  you 
this  monument  means  more.  To  them  it 
is  for  the  dead ;  to  you  it  is  for  the  living; 
and  let  it  be  a  sign  of  the  door  of  hope 
when  you  leave  this  institution.  Be  a 
man,  do  your  duty  here,  and  at  tlie  ex- 
piration of  your  sentence,  when  the  doors 
of  this  prison  close  behind  you,  it  will 
not  be  to  the  skulking,  disfranchised,  ex- 
convict,  but  rather  to  the  enfranchised, 
self-reliant  citizen  without  shame  upon 
his  countenance." 


"It  is  my  conviction  that  capabilities  of 
a  peculiar  character  exist  in  almost  every 
one,  and  that  a  man's  value  to  society  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  upon  his  dis- 
covering and  developing  his  special  tal- 
ent." 


"Every  man  should  be  provided  with 
his  own  smoke  consumer.  It  is  a  menace 
to  a  community  to  have  him  pouring  out 
clouds  of  black  smoke  over  his  unoffend- 
ing friends.  They  will  not  thank  him  for 
it,  and  the  soot  may  stick." 


"Our  personalities  are  built  up  in 
strata,  one  layer  added  to  another.  At  the 
bottom  lie  the  savage  virtues  and  vices 
of  our  ancestors;  at  the  top  lie  the  higher 
attainments  of  an  advanced  society — the 
things  that  have  taken  hundreds  of  cen- 
turies to  acquire." 
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EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


By  C.  E.  McINTOSH,  State  Department  of  Education 


THE  following  statistics  showing  per- 
centage of  increase  in  attendance, 
length  of  school  term,  teacher's  salary, 
value  of  school  property,  local  tax,  etc., 
for  the  year  1912  over  the  year  1900,  for 
the  ten  counties  given  below,  was  com- 
piled from  the  Reports  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  white  race. 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table, 
which  is  made  up  of  ten  counties  chosen 
at  random,  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  the  educational  development  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina  during  the  past  twelve 
years.  In  1900,  not  a  single  local-tax  or 
public  high  school  district  could  be  found 
in  the  confines  of  these  ten  counties ;  in 
fact,  there  were  then  only  eighteen  local- 
tax  districts  in  the  entire  State,  and  the 
idea  of  the  public  high  school  had  not 
even  been  suggested.  Being  somewhat 
cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  State 
by  its  mountain  walls,  this  section  has 
not  kept  pace  so  far  as  population  is 
concerned,  as  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
small  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the 


school  census.  And  yet,  this  very  stabil- 
ity of  population  shows  that  the  growth 
along  the  other  lines  cited  is  real,  rather 
than  merely  apparent  as  in  some  rapidly 
changing  centers,  and  that  it  has  come 
about  by  the  internal  and  genuine  awak- 
ening of  the  people  themselves.  During 
the  period  (igoo  to  1912 )  the  school 
term  has  increased  throughout  the  ten 
counties  from  sixty-seven  days  to  one 
hundred  and  two  days  per  annum,  and 
in  some  counties  to  a  much  larger  extent 
— in  Transylvania,  for  example,  the  in- 
crease being  from  sixty  days  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  days,  or  ninety-seven 
per  cent.  Teachers'  salaries  have  grown 
two  hundred  and  thirty- four  per  cent,  for 
the  ten  counties,  Transylvania  leading 
with  four  hundred  and  four  per  cent. 
But  the  greatest  improvement  is  shown 
in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  better 
school  buildings,  the  disbursements  for 
this  purpose  having  reached  an  average 
increase  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  per  cent.  The  Transylvania  in- 
crease was  one  thousand  and  ninety-five 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  Cherokee  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  per 
cent.  There  have  been  established  also 
by  voluntary  votes  of  the  people  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  local-tax  dis- 
tricts, an  average  of  thirteen  per  county. 
Of  these  Jackson  county  has  established 
nineteen,  Macon  twenty,  Henderson 
twenty-two,  and  Buncombe  twenty-five. 
Seventeen  public  high  schools  have  been 
established.  Buncombe  and  and  Macon 
having  three  each.  Watauga  is  the  only 
county  in  the  group  not  having  one  of 
these  public  high   schools;  and  yet  this 
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lack  may  be  accounted  for  largely,  no 
doubt,  by  the  smallness  of  the  county 
and  the  large  patronage  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Training  School,  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  educa- 
tional progress  which  are  not  shown  in 
the  table.  The  Cullowhee  Normal  has 
just  closed  a  most  successful  year,  and 
has  already  begun  to  plan  for  a  larger 
and  better  equipment.  ]\Iars  Hill  Col- 
lege, which  has  long  done  good  work  in 
its  community,  has  been  steadily  widen- 
ing in  its  influence  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  promises  even  greater  usefulness  in 
the  future.  The  city  of  Asheville,  be- 
sides being  noted  as  a  resort,  has  become 
famous  for  its  excellent  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  Waynesville,  Andrews, 
Sylva,  Hendersonville,  and  other  smaller 
towns,  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
larger  cities  and  have  built  for  them- 
selves school  systems  among  the  best  in 
the  State.  In  speaking  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  school  building  at  Henderson- 
ville last  summer,  Superintendent  Joyner 
said:  "Greater  than  the  majestic  moun- 
tains  with   snow-clad   peaks   in  all   their 


grandeur,  greater  than  the  sparkling 
streams  foaming  and  dashing  onward  to 
the  mother  sea,  greater  than  the  forests 
with  all  their  wealth,  and  greater  than 
the  wide  blue  sea  with  its  myriads  of 
fishes  and  floating  vessels  of  commerce  is 
the  training  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart." 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  Western 
North  Carolina  in  education.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done,  but  the  record  of 
the  past  should  be  a  perpetual  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  During  this  period 
of  twelve  years,  sentiment  for  public  ed- 
ucation has  been  largely  in  the  making, 
but  now  no  one  at  all  abreast  of  the 
times  would  even  think  of  halting  its 
progress.  By  reason  of  the  enlightened 
interest  of  this  section  new  facilities  for 
communication  are  coming  into  the 
"Land  of  the  Sky,"  new  thought  and 
vigor  are  stimulating  to  still  greater 
achievement  along  all  lines.  In  this  de- 
velopment the  forces  of  education  every- 
where rejoice,  and  with  genuine  enthus- 
iasm will  welcome  the  advent  of  Skyland 
and  bid  it  God-speed  in  its  laudable  mis- 
sion. 


Skyland 


(Written  for  this  Magazine.) 

Sky-Land !  The  land  where  the  skies  are 

blue, 
Where  men  grow  strong  and  hearts  beat 

true. 
Where    mountains    lift    their    sun-kissed 

heights. 
And  Nature's  loveliness  invites. 
The  weary  worker  to  come  up  and  see 
How  beautiful  God's  world  can  be! 
Sky-Land !  Sky-Land's  the  land  for  me ! 

— O.   H. 
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RjESPONSIBILITY   OF  THE  NOVELIST 


By  PAYNE  ERSKINE 


THE  cry  is,  "Too  many  books  are 
published,  we  have  not  time  to  read 
them  all."  Evidently,  then,  too  many 
books  are  written.  Why  is  this?  Are 
men  and  women  going  into  the  making  of 
novels  on  the  same  principle  as  they  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  shirt  waists,  or 
carriages,  or  beer?  Do  the  people  want 
machine-made  literature  in  which  there 
is  a  set  formula  varied  to  suit  the  cast  of 
the  readers — so  much  love,  and  so  much 
adventure,  so  much  temptation  and  so 
much  trifling  with  serious  things  to  give 
a  flavor  of  daring  public  opinion,  for  the 
class  who  never  think,  and  for  the  class 
who  think  they  do,  or  wish  others  to 
think  they  do,  a  mixture  of  a  little  soph- 
istry, a  little  warping  of  truth,  a  little 
glossing  of  an  evil,  a  little  love  misplaced, 
and  a  small  exhibition  of  weakness  and 
vanity  in  both  men  and  women,  the  whole 
seasoned  with  a  little  small  talk  more  or 
less  racy  with  a  dash  of  slang  or  profan- 
ity as  a  piquant  sauce,  and  served  with 
copious  draughts  of  sentimentality? 
These  things  can  be  got  up  to  order  and 
set  in  more  or  less  aesthetic  covers  to 
catch  the  eye,  and  the  market  is  flooded 
with  them. 

The  question  is,  what  is  to  become  of 
American  literature,  and  do  the  public 
really  want  these  things,  or  would  they 
be  willing  to  buy  and  read  better  things, 
or  are  there  no  better  things  submitted 
to  the  publishers  for  them  to  buy  and 
read  if  they  would? 

Would  the  publishers  find  it  equally 
lucrative  to  push  a  good  book  longer,  un- 
til it  reaches  five  times  its  first  year's 
number  of  readers,  refusing  five  books 


that  they  might  have  taken  each   for  a 
year's  run  of  sales,  in  its  place? 

Could  a  coterie  of  writers  and  publish- 
ers be  able  to  serve  the  public  by  induc- 
ing some  more  genuine  effort  among  au- 
thors, and  higher  standards  among  read- 
ers ?  Could  any  concerted  action  be  made 
possible,  perhaps  resulting  later  in  the 
formation  of  an  American  Academy  of 
Letters  ? 

To  attempt  to  gauge,  or  measure  the 
novel  writer's  responsibility,  is  like  at- 
tempting to  fix  the  value  of  a  human  soul 
to  his  fellow  souls  by  weight  in  an  apoth- 
ecary's scales,  or  to  measure  out  God's 
sunlight  to  man  in  a  pint  cup.  The  re- 
sponsibility, the  moral  responsibility  of 
the  novel  writer,  what  is  it?  It  is  every- 
thing— all  that  the  novel  writer's  mind  is 
capable  of.  To  give  a  novel  to  the  world, 
to  send  out  a  brain  child  to  meet  its 
thousands  upon  thousands,  carrying  its 
influence  to  every  soul  that  reads,  to  lift 
up  or  to  degrade  is  an  appalling  thing 
Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
carries  with  it  more  responsibility  than 
authorship,  except  parenthood.  Yet  for 
neither  of  these  vocations  does  the  world 
at  large  seem  to  consider  any  especial 
preparation  necessary.  The  lowest,  the 
most  ignorant,  the  vilest,  may  bring  souls 
into  the  world,  whence  come  the  streams 
of  filth  which  undermine  the  social 
strata;  and  any  fertile  brain,  whether  it 
have  imagination  God  given,  or  Devil  fed, 
whether  it  be  fructified  with  germs  life- 
giving  or  soul  degenerating,  may  put  pen 
to  paper,  and  send  its  spawn  out  among 
the  children  of  men — there  will  always 
be  publishers  who  for  money  will  publish 
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anything,  and  there  will  always  be  found 
fools  to  read,  yes,  and  young  souls,  un- 
awakened,  with  every  possibility  of  heav- 
enly beauty,  to  be  fed  with  insiduous 
poisons,  or  stultified  with  fatuous  in- 
anity. 

Men  love  power.  They  like  to  feel  that 
they  can  bring  their  fellow  beings  under 
their  dominating  sway.  To  move  mil- 
lions, to  control  thought,  is  the  usual 
ambition  of  the  master  mind,  with  little 
heed  given  many  times  to  the  terrible 
responsibility    such   power    entails. 

Men  not  only  love  to  exercise  power. 
but,  strange  paradox,  they  love  to  feel 
power  exercised  upon  them.  They  like 
to  be  swayed,  to  run  after  a  hero,  to 
serve  as  pawns  and  knights  and  queens 
in  the  hands  of  a  magnetic  player  on  the 
social  chess  board.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  the  present  age 
of  the  civilized  world  is  essentially  a 
reading  age,  the  novelist  is  given  the  wi- 
dest scope  of  all  beings  to  play  upon  his 
fellow  men.  The  business  man  reads  for 
relaxation  and  rest,  to  draw  his  mind 
from  all  the  harrassment  of  his  life.  The 
mother  reads  to  amuse  her  children,  or 
to  take  her  mind  for  a  restful  space  from 
the  problems  that  confront  her,  or  to  find 
inspiration  to  meet  them.  The  idle  read 
to  pass  away  idle  moments  pleasurably ; 
the  blase  read  to  stimulate  their  jaded 
senses  with  fictitious  excitements,  to  be 
startled  by  the  bizarre,  or  thrilled  by  the 
terrible.  The  professor  and  the  scholar 
read  to  bring  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  their  fel- 
low men.  All  read — and  for  most  of 
these,  who  are  mature,  who  know  what 
they  need,  and  who  will  find  it,  the  novel 
writer  has  merely  to  supply  a  demand, 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  the  idle  and 
blase  is  usually  a  wholesome  one.  But 
everybody  reads,  and  there  are  the  count- 
less thousands  to  be  considered  who  do 
not   think    for   themselves,    who    do    not 


know  what  they  need,  or  that  there  is  a 
need ;  who  never  read  for  a  purpose, 
other  than  the  entertainment  of  the  pass- 
ing moment,  and  for  these  there  is  no  de- 
mand. The  author  and  the  publisher 
have  it  in  their  power  to  create  the  de- 
mand, if  they  will,  and  it  is  right  here 
that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  sad, 
the  deplorable  side  of  this  whole  matter. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  at  the  present 
day  no  wholesome  literature  for  those 
who  desire  it,  but  that  among  the  masses 
the  taste  for  wholesome  literature  is  yet 
to  be  created,  and,  moreover,  that  this 
very  lack  of  taste  opens  a  field  of  com- 
mercialism to  the  unscrupulous  pub- 
lisher, who  piles  upon  the  community 
mountains  of  rubbish — w<e  cannot  say 
chafl^,  for,  unhappily,  the  wind  cannot 
blow  it  away,  and  it  lies  and  rots  in 
our  midst,  creating  a  spiritual  pestilence 
among  our -youths  and  maidens,  a  sort  of 
mental  inertia,  a  soddenness  of  intellect 
worse  than  the  dulled  condition  of  the 
clay-eaters  of  the  South,  or  the  malaria- 
poisoned  children  of  the  marshes. 

The  literary  field  of  the  present  day 
needs  an  immense  drainage  canal  opened 
in  its  midst,  to  carry  away  its  waste  mat- 
ter, and  its  fever-breeding  filth ;  and,  let 
me  assure  you.  could  the  selection  of  the 
waste  matter  to  be  sent  down  that  turbid 
stream  be  left  to  Divine  omniscience, 
many  a  volume  would  be  seen  floating 
into  oblivion  on  its  dark  waters,  which 
we  would  little  expect  to  find  there.  The 
cheap  magazine,  the  storyette  and  the 
novelette  and  the  yellow-covered  book- 
alone  will  not  make  up  the  full  sum  of 
its  burden. 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  books  which 
are  palpably  evil  in  their  tendency.  A 
big  sin  is  easily  seen,  and  for  that  reason 
more  easily  fought,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  would  contend  for  its  continued  ex- 
istence. The  great  pity  of  much  of  tlie 
so-called  literature  of  the  present  day  is 
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its  futileness — its  fruitlessness.  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  novel  ought  to  be 
what  is  generally  termed  a  novel  of  pur- 
pose, nor  that  it  should  be  a  perfunctory 
kind  of  sugar  coating  for  moral  pills  of 
truth,  which  ought,  in  a  healthy  com- 
munity, to  be  accepted  straight  with  no 
such  coating;  but  I  do  demand  that  its 
general  tendency,  the  effect  which  it 
leaves  behind  it  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  reader,  be  he  Christian,  Jew 
or  modern-day  heathen,  should  be  God- 
ward,  not  hellvvard,  nor  merely  earth- 
ward. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  book  should 
be  bad  to  condemn  it,  but  that  it  have 
in  it  nothing  commendatory  should  be 
sufficient. 

We  all  recognize  a  crisis  in  the  liter- 
ary world  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
remedy  is  not  so  easily  discovered,  nor 
the  exact  cause  of  the  danger.  The  reme- 
dy lies  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyers  of  books  and  the  readers  of  books. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  for  the  most 
part  at  the  doors  of  the  publishers,  but 
the  writers  are  also  largely  to  be  blamed. 
What  woman  among  us  would  be  content 
to  give  good  money  for  shoddy  material 
for  the  clothing  of  her  children  ?  What 
man  would  be  content  with  rotten  meat 
for  the  satisfying  of  his  hunger?  Yet 
how  much  good  money  is  daily  spent, 
even  among  the  best  of  us,  for  shoddy 
literature,  worn-out  material,  or  even 
subtly  pernicious  mental  food,  well  to  be 
compared  to  rotten  meat  and  shoddy 
clothes.  Why  need  we  buy  anything  but 
the  best?  All  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
are  among  us  at  the  present  day,  to  teach 
us  how  to  choose  wisely.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  the  trifles  that  are  shaken 
before  our  eyes  by  the  majority  of  our 
magazines,  like  gew-gaws  at  a  fair.  We 
have  brains  and  education,  we  can  think 
for  ourselves,  we  know  the  difference  be- 
tween jewels  and  tinsel.     If  we  do  not, 


there  are  those  who  do,  who  can  guide  us. 

There  are  experts  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  material  things  ;  let  us  ask  them. 

It  is  because  readers  are  not  choice 
enough  of  their  own  souls  that  they  are 
willing  to  feed  themselves  on  deteriorated 
spiritual  food ;  that  they  are  willing  to 
breathe,  and  to  have  their  children 
breathe  degraded  essences  instead  of 
pure  air.  Many  a  child,  many  a  woman 
and  man  exists  in  a  drugged  mental  con- 
dition and  not  on  what  is  known  as  sen- 
sational literature,  either.  The  continual 
reading  of  inconsequent  stories  causes  an 
inability  to  think  clearly  or  consecutively. 
The  brain  becomes  a  disabled  piece  of. 
mechanism,  for  lack  of  strengthening 
food.  But  we  are  not  to  consider  now 
so  much  the  responsibility  of  the  reader, 
great  as  that  may  be,  but  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  novelist.  If  the  physical  diges- 
tion of  a  family  is  dependent  on  its  cook, 
so  is  the  mental  health  of  a  nation  depen- 
dent on  its  i)urveyors  of  mental  food.  I 
say  the  novelists  of  a  nation  have  it  in 
their  power  to  either  undermine  the  moral 
tone  of  the  nation  or  to  lift  it  up,  and  give 
it  vitality  and  strength.  They  may  in- 
spire to  the  noblest  and  the  best,  or  they 
may  insidiously  break  down  whatever  of 
real  moral  and  intellectual  worth  remains 
to  us.  All  the  homilies  of  the  moralist, 
all  the  sermons  of  the  preachers,  cannot 
counteract  in  a  nation  the  evils  of  a  de- 
vitalized literature.  Books  written  not 
to  live,  but  to  sell,  to  be  caught  up,  read 
in  a  desultory,  idle,  unthinking  fashion 
and  tossed  aside  for  a  trifle. 

There  should  exist  among  novelists  a 
comradierie  of  worth,  a  coterie  exclusive, 
fastidious  toward  all  illiteracy  among 
writers.  They  should  admit  to  their  cir- 
cle only  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  of  virility  of  intel- 
lect and  honesty  of  purpose.  These  two 
things  should  always  be  coupled  together, 
and  the  more  of  artistic  ability  added  to 
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them  the  better,  but  the  two  should  be 
considered    imperative.      Blessed   be   the 
nation  that  has  in  its  midst  such  a  liter- 
ary circle  as  this.     A  set  of  individuah 
not  to  be  caught  by   fads,  nor  spurious 
sentiment,  nor  trickery  of  stage  setting, 
who  will  righteously  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chafif ,  having  a  creed,  short,  direct  and 
effective ;  who  will  admit  to  their  coterie 
— salon,  if  you  will — no  individual  v.-ho 
writes  worthless  books,  or  who  produces 
material  only  to  satisfy  the  all-devouring 
public  appetite,  that  he  may  make  money 
out  of  it — tid  bits  for  the  tittering,  heed- 
less school  girl,  tales  that  lead  nowhere 
for  the  growing  youth,  but  to  stir  up  his 
sensuous  nature,  and  freaks  of  more  dire 
tendencies  for  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  so  stirred  too  often,  until  their 
morbid  craving  will  be  satisfied  only  with 
rank  food.    All  producers  of  such  books, 
and  they  are  to  be  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred, should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
charmed  circle.     They  should  be  treated 
to    a    sort   of    literary,    social   ostracism. 
They  should  be  held,  as  they  really  are 
held  by  writers  of  honest  purpose,  but 
they  should  be  publicly  held  in  disrepute. 
Why     should     makers     of     worthless 
books  be  tolerated  in  a  community  any 
more  than  dealers  or  producers  of  any 
worthless  thing?     If  the  saloonkeeper  is 
an   evil   in   the  community,   what   is   the 
vender  of  trash  reading  matter,  and  the 
producer  of  it  is  worse  still.     The  one 
degrades   both   body   and   soul,   no   whit 
more  than  the  other.     Notice,  I  do  not 
say  distinctly  bad  books ;   that  is,   those 
easily    discoverable    as    immoral    or    an- 
archistic in  their  tendency.     Those,  until 
the  public  becomes  too  far  vitiated  to  be 
able  to  judge,  will  be  excluded  as  crim- 
inal, naturally,  but  I  mean  books  having 
no  merit,  no  excuse   for  their  existence 
other  than  that  the  writer  or  the  publisher 
of  them  may  sell  them. 

How  are  we  to  know  whether  a  book 


is  worth  buying  or  not?  The  existence 
in  our  midst  of  such  a  coterie  as  has  been 
suggested,  supplemented  by  an  equally 
fastidious  circle  of  readers,  should  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  know  who  among  us 
are  the  best  makers  of  books — who  are 
doing  literary  work  really  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  real  object  of  such  a  so- 
ciety should  be  the  revitalizing  of  our 
literature. 

The  moral  responsibility  of  the  novel 
writer  lies  right  here.     He  should  respect 
his  art,  he  should  respect  his  readers,  and 
he  should,  above  all,  respect  his  own  soul. 
He  should  look  upon  his  book  as  a  part 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  should  make  it  his 
genuine  expression  of  something  worthy. 
Must  he  live  by  his  pen  ?  well  and  good ; 
if  he  have  anything  worth  saving,  let  him 
go  down  on  his  marrow  bones  and  thank 
God  for  it,  and  let  him  say  it,  and  be  paid 
for  saying  it.  'If  he  have   not.   let  him 
make  shoes,  scrape  pots  and  kettles  in  a 
hotel  kitchen — anything,  rather  than  stul- 
tify himself  and  be  a  clot  on  the  brain 
of  the  community.    Why  should  we  toler- 
ate that  in  an  author  which  would  make 
an   individual   in   an\'   other   line   of   life 
despicable?     Suppose   the   manufacturer 
of  engines  should  say,  "M3'  engines  are 
made  of  the  refuse  iron  and  are  utterly 
worthless,  and  there  is  sham  in  them  from 
the  very   foundation  work  to  the  finish, 
but  they  sell  well,  and  I  am  making  a  big 
percentage,  so  I  will  keep  on."  But  do  you 
dare  risk  human  life  in  that  way?    What 
if  your  engine  goes  to  pieces  on  a  down 
grade?    "Oh,  that  is  nothing:  people  are 
nearly  all  Christians  nowadays,  so  their 
souls  will   be   safe,   and    for  the  rest,   it 
doesn't  matter."   No,  the  demand  in  most 
of  the  material  things  of  life  is  for  the 
very  best,  and  the  responsibility  of  creat- 
ing such  a  demand  in  literature  and  of 
supplying  such  a  demand  rests  largely  on 
the  novel  writer.     Whether  he  must  live 
by  his  pen  or  not,  he  should  write  that  his 
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books  may  live,  then  their  tendency  will 
be  toward  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  the 
world.  And  what  are  the  books  that  will 
live?  Look  at  the  past.  The  novel  is  a 
comparatively  modern  form  of  literary 
art,  but  think  of  the  poets  that  have  sur- 
vived the  centuries.  Those  that  have  es- 
caped the  rust  of  oblivion,  are  they  not 
only  those  that  have  fulfilled  some  iporal 
purpose?  Their  works  have  been  genu- 
ine expressions  of  some  true  thing.  They 
must  ring  true  to  the  Almighty's  great 
purposes.  Are  they  humorous,  they  must 
awaken  the  generous  laugh,  not  the  S)'n- 
ic's  leer ;  are  they  imaginative,  they  must 
be  artistic  and  true  to  what  is  beautiful, 
as  God  has  created  it  in  the  world  and  in 


the  heart  of  man  ;  do  they  depict  nature  in 
sketches,  they  must  be  true,  or  do  they 
deal  with  the  deeper  things  of  life  and 
death,  with  the  human  soul  in  all  its  pas- 
sionate intensity,  they  must  still  leave  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  larger  love  for 
his  fellows — they  must  place  him  on  the 
Godward  side  of  things.  All  the  great 
ones,  the  loved  ones  in  literature  have 
done  this ;  nothing  lives  else.  This  is  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  writer 
of  fiction,  and  there  are  novels  yet  to  be 
written  that  will  live  in  this  noblest  sense. 
Those  words  that  take  humanity  God- 
ward  are  the  words  we  cherish,  that  live 
through  the  centuries,  that  we  carry 
with  us  to  the  grave,  that  help  to  lift  us 
into  heaven. 


INTERESTING    MILL   STATISTICS 


ACCORDING  to  statistics  obtained 
from  Hon.  M.  L.  Shipman,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Printing,  there  were 
reported  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  3'ear  1912  294  cotton,  woolen  and 
silk  mills,  with  3,321,426  spindles,  58,961 
looms,  150  braiders,  7,614  cards.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventj^-eight  horsepower 
was  required  to  operate  these  mills.  Nine- 
ty-seven used  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
eighty-eight  electricity,  thirty-eight  steam 
and  water,  twenty-six  water,  twenty-nine 
steam  and  electricity,  four  steam,  water 
and  electricity,  and  six  failed  to 
make  any  report.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  million  four  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine pounds  was  the  approximate 
amount  of  raw  material  used.  The  ap- 
proximate amount  of  the  yearly  output 
was  estimated  at  $52,868,689.  The  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  274  mills  that  reported 
amounted  to  $52,108,250,  In  these  mills 
were    employed     54,710    operatives,    of 


which  26,020  were  males,  17,903  females 
and  5,864  children.  It  was  estimated  that 
138,471  souls  were  dependent  upon  these 
mills  and  on  the  54.710  operatives  for  a 
livelihood.  According  to  the  report, 
84,7  of  the  operatives  could  read  and 
write,  which  shows  a  perceptible  increase 
over  former  years,  and  goes  to  prove  that 
the  efforts  the  mill  management  are  mak- 
ing for  the  educational  uplift  of  the  oper- 
atives are  bearing  fruit.  The  scale  of 
wages  ranged  as  follows :  High  average 
for  males  $2.61,  low  average  89  cents; 
high  average  for  females  $1.02,  low  aver- 
age 73  cents, 

$52,108,250  representing  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  274  mills  in 
North  Carolina, 
54,710  employees  in  these  mills  re- 
ceiving fair  compensation  for 
their  services. 
138,471  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  operatives  and  the  pay 
roll  of  these  mills  for  a  live- 
lihood. 
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A  glance  at  the  above  table  and  a  faint 
conception  is  had  of  the  stupendous  part 
these  mills  are  playing  in  the  industrial 
development  of  North  Carolina,  of  the 
money  put  into  circulation,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  the  operatives  to  ac- 
cumulate and  take  their  rightful  place  in 
the  world  of  affairs.  The  mills  offer  the 
opportunity :  it  is  up  to  the  operatives  to 
seize  the  opportunity  and  make  good 
That  they  are  doing  this  is  being  con- 
stantly demonstrated  in  various  mills  in 


the  State.  The  names  of  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  who  have  worked  in  the  mills 
are  constantly  swelling  the  lists  of  the  col- 
leges. Higher  education  is  made  possible 
through  a  judicious  saving  of  their  mill 
earnings.  Older  men  and  women  among 
the  operatives  who  have  accumulated 
bank  accounts  yearly  invest  their  nest- 
eggs  in  farms  and  comfortable  homes; 
nor  is  this  statement  based  upon  mere 
hearsay  or  romantic  speculation.  It  is 
based  upon  facts  collected  after  careful 
investigation. 


Carolina 


"Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Heaven's  blessings 

attend  her ! 
While   we   live   we   will   cherish,   protect 

and  defend  her : 
Though   the   scorner   may   sneer   at   and 

witlings  defame  her. 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever 

we  name  her. 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!  the  Old   North   State 

forever ! 
Hurrah !   Hurrah !   the  good   Old   North 

State ! 

Though  she  envies  not  others  their  mer- 
ited glory, 

Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in 
Liberty's   story? 

Though  too  true  to  herself  e'er  to  crouch 
to  oppression, 

Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal 
submission ! 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!   the  Old  North   State 

forever  I 
Hurrah!    Hurrah!   the  good   Old   North 

State ! 

Plain    and    artless    her    sons,   but    whose 

doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tale  of 

disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear, 

native  mountains, 


With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms  and  life  in 

their  fountains. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North   State 

forever ! 
I-Turrah !   Hurrah !   the  good   Old  North 

State ! 

And    her   daughters,   the   Queen   of   the 

Forest  resembling — 
So  graceful,  so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest 

breath  trembling! 
And    true    lightwood    at    heart,    let    the 

match  be  applied  them. 
How  they  kindle  and  flame !  Oh !  none 

know  but  who've  tried  them. 

flurrah!   Hurrah!  the  Old  North   State 

forever ! 
Hurrah !   Hurrah !   the  good   Old   North 

State ! 

Then  let  all  who  love  us  love  the  land 
that  we  live  in 

(As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of 
Heaven) 

Where  Plenty  and  Freedom,  Love  and 
Peace  smile  before  us. 

Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart- 
thrilling  chorus ! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North   State 

forever ! 
Hurrah !   Hurrah !   the  good   Old   North 

State  I 
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In  North  Carolina's  Calcium  Light 


THE  LITTLE  GIANT  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE 

By  T.  W.  CHAMBLISS 


THE  story  of  the  Old  North  State  is, 
after  all,  but  the  telling  of  the  tales 
of  individual  effort  and  achievement. 
Past  history  is  but  the  compilation  of  the 
doings  of  those  who  have  been  with  us 
and  are  now  restins;   from  their  labors. 


GOVERNOR  LOCKE  CRAIG 

Future  history  will  be  the  record  of  the 
days  of  the  men  and  women  who  ex- 
pended time  and  energy.  Present  history 
is  replete  with  striking  incidents  of  virile 
folk,  who  believe  in  and  labor  for  the  up- 
building of  the  Tar  Heel  State.  North 
Carolina  people  have  the  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  State  and  espec- 
ially proud  of  men  who  have  risen,  not 
by  force  of  circumstances,  but  rather  by 
energetic  application  to  opportunity,  to 
the  higher  places. 

Especially  happy  is  the  recollection  of 
some  excellent  lives  that  have  been  lived. 


The  people  of  every  section  of  the  State, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  honor  the 
memory  of  Vance,  and  they  are  still 
weeping  over  the  passing  of  Aycock. 
Magnificent  characters,  true  and  honest, 
both  Vance  and  Aycock  are  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  love  and  admiration  of  North 
Carolinians.  Worthy  to  follow  these  twd 
master-men,  is  the  "Little  Giant  of  the 
Mountains" — medium  of  stature,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  heart  overflowing 
with  love  for  the  people  of  his  native 
state ;  a  well  poised  mind,  well  equipped 
in  every  particular,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
big,  brawny  fellows  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
adored  Locke  Craig,  their  leader,  even 
before  the  others  of  the  Old  North  State 
learned  to  know  and  love  him. 

It  was  a  good  day  for  the  people  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State  when  Locke  Craig,  the 
present  Governor  of  the  State,  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  old  home  in  Bertie 
County.  The  son  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  a  true-hearted  and  strong-minded 
mother,  Locke  Craig  began  his  life  on  a 
farm.  The  father  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  Rev.  Andrew  Craig, 
was  a  cultured  man.  He  was  an 
honor-graduate  of  the  State  L^niver- 
sity.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  reading  and 
the  possessor  of  a  large  and  well  selected 
library.  Of  Scotch  descent,  early  ances- 
tors of  the  Craig  family  settled  in  Orange 
County  in  1749.  Mrs.  Andrew  Craig,  the 
mother  of  Governor  Craig,  was  from 
Virginia  and  a  member  of  one  of  the 
good  old  families — she  was  a  J\Iiss  Gil- 
liam, daughter  of  Wiley  J.  Gilliam. 
Blood  tells  in  the  life-story  of  men- 
Locke  Craig  comes  from  the  union  of 
two  families  of  splendid  folk.     Both  of 
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these  families  were  known  for  their  hon- 
est conviction,  their  kindly  disposition, 
their  personal  courage,  their  cordial  hos- 
pitality and  gentleness  of  spirit. 

With  a  vision  of  life's  purposes,  Locke 
Craig,  after  the  preliminary  days  in  the 
school  of  the  section  in  which  he  lived, 
entered  a  private  school  at  Oxford — the 
Horner  School.  Then  he  went  to  the 
State  University  and  graduated  with 
honor.  The  story  of  the  equipment  of 
the  boy  for  the  larger  duty  of  manhood 
is  the  repetition  of  the  old,  old  story  of  a 
mother's  devotion.  When  Locke  Craig 
was  but  a  lad,  the  father  died.  The 
mother,  with  true  womanly  spirit,  gath- 
ered the  family  about  her  and  met  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  preparation  for  Hfe. 
They  were  all  educated  and  it  was  well 
done. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  18S3,  Locke  Craig, 
the  young  lawyer,  without  experience  and 
without  means,  settled  in  Asheville.  Cli- 
ents were  not  crowding  the  offices  of  the 
mountain  city's  lawyers.  Craig  must 
live,  and  he  went  at  some  other  business 
He  taught  school  for  a  while.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  for  a  little 
time.  Working  along  for  some  seven 
years,  he  managed  to  do  very  well,  but 
there  was  ever  ringing  in  his  soul  the  call 
of  the  law.  In  1891,  he  made  the  final 
stand  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
earnest.  He  went  at  it  with  that  energy 
which  has  made  him  a  marked  man 
through  the  years.  His  personality  ap- 
pealed to  the  men  of  that  section  and 
they  looked  into  his  face  and  trusted  him. 
He  has  never  deceived  them  and  they 
trust  him  still.  Politics  appealed  to  the 
young  lawyer  and  in  1892  the  opportunity 
came.  Man  was  ready  for  Opportunity. 
When  they  met,  the  man  recognized  it 
was  his  day.  Right  here  in  his  life  is 
illustrated  the  value  of  character  plus 
preparation.  Craig  had  the  character,  he 
had  kept  it  pure  and  clean.     He  had  the 


preparation,  the  years  had  given  him  ex- 
perience. He  had  studied  books  and  he 
had  studied  men.  He  knew  the  theory 
and  he  also  knew  the  conditions.  Ashe- 
ville was  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  Craig  accepted  the  chance  given 
him  when  he  was  named  as  the  Demo- 
cratic elector.  He  went  into  the  cam- 
paign and  went  in  with  a  rush.  In  the 
front  of  the  battle  lines  the  young  man 
from  Bertie  led  the  fight. 

Four  years  later,  Locke  Craig  was 
selected  as  Democratic  elector-at-large. 
This  was  the  real  opportunity.  Craig  was 
36  years  of  age  and  was  earnest  and 
strong.  He  entered  the  campaign  with 
courage  and  determination.  Speaking 
throughout  the  state  he  soon  become 
known  as  the  "Orator  of  the  Blue  Ridge," 
and  he  carried  the  banner  of  Democracy 
from  the  Mountains  to  the  Coast.  Bun- 
combe County,  ■  in  which  Asheville  was 
located,  was  a  Republican  stronghold,  but 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  county  nom- 
inated Locke  Craig  as  their  candidate  foi 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  "Little 
Giant"  came  out  a  winner.  The  county 
with  a  normal  Republican  majority  of 
600  went  for  him  with  100  votes  to  spare. 
It  was  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the 
man  with  the  people. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1899  Lock  Craig 
took  his  place  with  the  leaders.  The  body 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  the  marked 
ability  of  its  members.  The  stronger 
men  of  the  state,  the  men  of  broadest 
vision  and  most  stalwart  brain  were  in 
that  Legislature.  Craig  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders.  Following  came 
the  campaign  of  1900  and  here  again  is 
seen  the  excellent  work  of  the  "Little 
Giant."  With  that  peerless  leader  and 
magnificent  character,  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock,  the  campaign  opened  at  Laurin- 
burg.  Aycock  and  Craig,  standing  side 
by  side,  in  the  presence  of  the  gathered 
clans  of  Scotland,  made  the  plea  for  the 
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rule  of  the  White  Man.  They  have  never 
forgotten  that  day — those  people  in  Scot- 
land. They  love  the  memory  of  Aycock 
and  they  love  Craig. 

Other  campaigns  came.  Finally,  Dem- 
ocratic North  Carolina,  looking  about  for 
the  "man  of  the  hour" — in  the  dawning 
of  bigger  days  for  the  Old  North  State, 
unanimously  selected  as  their  standard 
bearer,  the  "Little  Giant  of  the  Moun- 
tains," Locke  Craig.  He  made  the  race. 
He  battled  throughout  the  summer 
months  for  Democracy  and  when  the  elec- 
tion day  came  in  November,  nineteen' 
twelve,  he  was  elected  as  the  Governor 
of  the  Old  North  State.  The  people  de- 
lighted to  honor  him,  and  in  honoring  him 
they  honored  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Mountain-Men  are  happy. 

When  the  procession  traversed  the 
streets  of  Raleigh,  the  day  when  Locke 
Craig  took  the  oath  of  office,  great 
throngs  cheered  as  the  "Little  Giant  of 
the  Mountains"  made  his  way  to  the  Au- 
ditorium. When  he  stood  before  those 
gathered  thousands  and  spoke  to  them  of 
the  longings  of  his  heart  for  his  native 
state,  they  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  No 
more  masterful  address  has  ever  been  de- 
livered than  was  delivered  on  that  event- 


ful day — the  day  when  the  "Little  Giant" 
became  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Recently  I  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Governor,  just  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  him.  We  sat  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
gether. I  know  him.  I  went  through 
the  campaign.  He  is  true  and  he  is  clean. 
He  loves  humanity.  He  is  big-hearted 
and  his  mind  is  keen.  To  me  that  day 
he  said,  "My  heart  is  in  the  work.  I  did 
not  want  to  come  to  the  Governor's  chair 
simply  to  draw  my  salary.  I  want  to  do 
something  for  the  people.  I  shall  be  sadly 
disappointed  unless  I  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing something  for  my  State." 

That  is  the  spirit  of  true  greatness. 
North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  in  the  State  House  who  has  some 
other  ambition  than  mere  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Locke  Craig  is  a  true  "Moun- 
tain-Man." He  is  a  man  of  character,  a 
man  of  courage,  a  man  of  heart.  He  sees 
visions.  He  dreams  dreams.  He  looks 
forward.  ]\Iore  than  this  he  is  a  man  of 
action.  He  brings  things  to  pass.  His 
vision  inspires  him  and  with  determina- 
tion he  goes  after  the  realization  of  the 
dream.  In  honoring  Locke  Craig,  North 
Carolina  was  wise.  The  state  is  honored. 
The  place  has  found  the  Man. 


North  Carolina  Toast 


"Here's  to  the  Land  of  the  Long  Leaf 

Pine, 
The  summer  Land  where  the  sun  doth 

shine, 
Where   the   weak   grow   strong   and   the 

strong  grow  great — 
Here's  to  Down  Home — the  Old  North 

State." 


Panorama    of    HENDE'nsoNvibLE .  N.C. 

&2&0    PCBT  ABOVB    SZA  L£VGL 


Nature's  R^oof  Garden 


THE  best  climate  in  the  world !  A 
broad  statement  to  make?  But  it  is 
substantiated  by  all  who  have  ever  visited 
Hendersonville. 


The  residents  of  this  picturesque  moun- 
tain city  do  not  claim  credit  for  their 
wonderful  climate  ;  they  merely  consider 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  such  a  cli- 
mate to  recommend  to  others.  Xo  weath- 
er extremes,  no  fogs,  no  humidity ;  days, 
evenings  and  nights  cool  and  invigorating; 
always  a  pine-scented  mountain  breeze 
stirring.  With  a  perfect  climate  the  rec- 
reation of  rest,  pastime  and  sport  is  de- 
cidedly more  enjoyable  and  beneficial. 


To  those  seeking  rest,  the  banks  of  cool, 
rippling  streams,  laurel  and  rhododendron 
thickets,  pine  groves,  lakeside  or  moun- 
tain dells  offer  sequestered  places  for 
quiet  and  peace. 


For  those  in  search  of  the  beautiful, 
here  every  prospect  pleases — mountains, 
forests,  dells,  thickets,  flowers,  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams — a  panorama  equaling, 
and  in  places  surpassing,  the  scenic  won- 
ders of  Switzerland  and  the  Rockies,  and 
more  enjoyable  because  excelling  both 
places  in  climate. 


For  the  pleasure  seeker  opportunities 
abound  for  indulgence  in  every  imagin- 
able outdoor  sport — bathing  in  fresh 
mountain  lakes,  boating,  lake  or  stream 
fishing  for  bass  and  rainbow  trout,  auto- 
mobiling,  riding  or  driving,  mountain 
climbing,  golf,  tennis,  etc. 


If  "the  best  climate  in  the  world"  were 
the  only  inducement  fiendersonville  has 
to  ofl:'er,  it  were  all-sufificient  to  warrant 
its  being  a  Mecca  for  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  recreation  seekers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  but  when,  in  addition,  we 
have  such  superb  scenery  and  other  ad- 
vantages, Hendersonville  becomes  the 
"Roof  Garden  and  Pla3'ground  of  Amer- 
ica"— indeed  a  veritable  paradise. 


The  progressive  and  hospitable  citizens 
of  Hendersonville  and  Henderson  county 
have  arranged  for  every  possible  comfort 
and  legitimate  amusement  for  the  benefit 
and    edification    of    the    yearly    visitors. 
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Evening  band  concerts  and  Sunday  sacred 
concerts  in  and  around  Hendersonville 
will  be  a  feature  this  season.  The  excel- 
lently equipped  hotels  will  have  orches- 
tras and  frequent  concerts,  and  dances 
will  be  given  by  them.  State  associations 
formed  by  visitors  from  the  different 
States  are  a  decided  innovation,  and  the 
frequent  "State  days"  given  by  these  or- 
ganizations are  a  source  of  keen  delight 
to  those  attending.  A  chautauqua,  min- 
strel show  and  special  entertainments,  an 
automobile  week,  featured  by  the  Atlanta- 
Hendersonville  endurance  run,  auto  races, 
hill-climbing  contests,  motor  floral  pa- 
rade and  culminating  in  the  big  annual 
automobile  ball,  are  some  of  the  amuse- 
ments arranged  for  this  summer. 


A  striking  feature  of  the  season  is  what 
visitors  have  termed  the  "Main  Street 
Promenade."  Unless  one  has  witnessed 
this  fascinating  pageant  in  the  evening 
twilight,  or  in  the  gleam  of  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  "White  Way"  at  night,  a  true 
and  adequate  conception  of  the  spectacle 
cannot  be  conveyed.  A  paved  boulevard 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  a  mile  long  and 
flanked  by  avenues  of  beautiful  shade 
trees  and  handsome,  substantial  build- 
ings. Add  to  this  setting  the  thousands  of 
visitors  in  gala  attire  promenading  this 
superb  thoroughfare,  automobiles  and 
other  matchless  equipages  passing  and  re- 
passing in  endless  procession ;  on  either 
side  attractive  shops,  pronounced  by  vis- 
itors to  have  the  most  up-to-date  and 
modern  store  fronts  ever  seen  in  a  town 
of  this  size.  Besides  this  main  boulevard 
there  are  many  other  beautiful  shaded 
and  well-graded  residential  streets. 


Among  the  most  attractive  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hendersonville  are  Laurel 
Park,  famed  for  its  natural  scenery ;  his- 
toric old  Flat  Rock,  an  exclusive  settle- 
ment composed  of  wealthy  Southern  peo- 
ple ;  the  Highland  Lake  Club  and  Kanuga 


Club,  with  handsome  club  houses,  artistic 
bungalows,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts, 
beautiful  lakes  and  winding  drives;  Osce- 
ola Hotel,  situated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking Osceola  Lake,  where  congregate 
the  cream  of  Southern  society. 

Farther  away  are  the  tumbling  waters 
of  mighty  Green  River;  Horse  Shoe  and 
the  Mills  River  Valley,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Pisgah  range ;  Mount  Hebron,  Indian 
Cave  Park,  Mountainside  Park  and  Jump 
OS;  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  situated  on 
the  crest  of  which  is  the  Salola  Automo- 
bile Club ;  Reedy  Patch,  Hickory  Nut 
Gap  and  famous  Chimney  Rock,  the  latter 
undoubtedly  being  the  supreme  gift  of 
nature  in  the  lavish  bestowal  of  her  fa- 
vors on  this  beautiful  section  of  America. 
All  of  these  places  are  easily  and  com- 
fortably accessible  to  the  visitor  by  vir- 
tue of  the  splendid  conveyance  equip- 
ment and  service  maintained  by  the  nu- 
merous local  liveries  and  garages. 


Hendersonville,  the  county  seat  of 
Henderson  county,  deservedly  maintains 
her  position  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Southern  progressive  towns.  The  good 
roads  movement  has  found  unanimous 
support,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  the 
outlying  townships  throughout  the 
county.  A  paved  and  electrically  lighted 
Main  street,  miles  upon  miles  of  cement 
sidewalks,  two  street  car  lines,  mag- 
nificent court  house,  school  buildings, 
hospital,  and  handsome  new  business 
blocks — built  not  only  for  present  needs, 
but  allowing  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
community.  A  Carnegie  library  is  now 
under  construction,  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  postoffice  building,  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation of  $70,000  has  been  made, 
will  be  commenced  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year  1913.  Handsome  residences 
and  pretty  shaded  and  well-kept  lawns 
and  gardens  make  Hendersonville  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  towns  in  this  State. 
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Henderson  county  is  unexcelled  in  ag- 
ricultural resources^  and  the  abundant 
farm  and  dairy  products  are  potent  fac- 
tors in  making  this  a  genuine  "low  cost 
of  living  community."  Numerous  indus- 
trial enterprises  are  demonstrating  the 
advantages  and  desirability  of  this  loca- 


tion for  such  purposes  by  their  success. 
The  Skydand  and  Freeze  Hosiery  Mills, 
Green  River  Manufacturing  Company's 
cotton  mill,  Ottarj'  Canning  Company, 
Boiling  Springs  Bottling  Works,  several 
large  brick  plants,  Kanuga  Furniture 
Factory,  creameries,  dairies,  etc.,  are 
doing  a  thriving  business  in  this  covmty. 


One  §f  Nature's  Beauty  Spots  in  the  Blue 
R^idge  cTVloun tains 


Laurel   Park's   Inland  Waterway. 


THERE  are  many  alluring  spots,  in 
that  section  of  Western  North  Car- 
olina traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  that 
incite  the  wanderlust  and  invite  the  pleas- 
ure seeker,  the  sick,  the  weary,  to  "bide 
a  wee,"  but  none  is  more  attractive  than 
a  natural  civic  park,  known  far  and  near 
as  Laurel  Park,  situate  one  and  one-half 
miles  distant  from  Hendersonville  and 
rendered  easily  accessible  by  an  electric 
car  line  and  fine  sand-clay  road. 

The  park   is   located  on   an   eminence 
2,300  to  2,600  feet  above  sea  level.     It 


embraces  250  acres  of  mountain  land 
densely  covered  with  gnarled  and  twisted 
mountain  laurel  and  rhododendron,  whose 
glossy  green  foliage  maintains  its  luster 
throughout  the  year.  Within  this  area 
many  other  varieties  of  flora  and  fauna 
flourish. 

The  natural  charm  of  the  park  is  en- 
hanced by  a  series  of  man-made  surprises, 
for  a  large  force  of  men  is  constantly 
busy  here  in  the  work  of  civic  improve- 
ment, and  many  unique  and  attractive  de- 
vices for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
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the  throngs  of  pleasure  seekers  that  visit 
this  dehghtful  spot  with  the  return  of 
every  season  is  the  resuh. 

Upon  entering  the  park  attention  is  im- 
mediately focused  upon  the  alluring  bridle 
paths  and  intricate  driveways  that  appar- 
ently lead  to  nowhere,  but  which  one  later 
finds  are  the  beckoning  paths  to  Nature's 


driveways  is  Crystal  Spring.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  water  is  of  crystal  clear- 
ness. It  is  held  in  a  receptacle  or  basin 
of  solid  stonCj  with  cement  sides  and 
dome-like  covering,  overlaid  with  clinging 
moss  and  growing  ferns.  Health  seekers 
claim  that  this  water  possesses  medicinal 
properties  of  no  mean  value  and  mucli  of 


Crystal  Spring,  the  Mecca  for  Thirsty  Wayfarers. 


Wonderland.  No  plan  of  uniformity  was 
adhered  to  in  laying  out  these  mountain 
trails,  and  consequently  no  monotony  ex- 
ists. There  are  at  least  ten  miles  of 
these  winding  paths  and  driveways  which 
seem  to  discover  rather  than  lead  to  cool, 
sequestered  nooks  which  extend  a  silent 
invitation  to  one  to  loiter,  and  with  a  pe- 
culiar spell  of  enchantment  they  lure  the 
imaginative  into  mystic  dream  realms 
where  the  fancy  unbridled  seeks  egregi- 
ous heights  and  remembrance  of  the  ma- 
terial world  is  for  the  time  being  lost. 
Above  these  paths,  driveways  and  hidden 
retreats  rhododendron,  grape  and  other 
vines  meet,  interlace  and  form  a  network 
of  cool,  inviting  covering. 

To   the   side   of  one  of   the  principal 


it  is  bottled  and  carried  home  daily  for 
the  consumption  of  those  who  have  faith 
in  its  curative  powers. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spring 
are  Cupid's  Path  and  Lovers'  Lane.  As 
is  natural  to  suppose,  these  bridal  paths 
hold  a  potent  charm  for  those  of  a  ro- 
mantic temperament  and  must  be  trav- 
eled to  be  appreciated,  for  words  are  too 
formal  to  tell  the  story  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  these  winding  trails.  Nearby 
is  the  Swiss  incline  railway,  with  its  cable 
cars,  leading  up  a  dizzy  height  to  the 
crest  of  Mount  Echo,  upon  whose  summit 
stands  a  tower  from  which  a  resplendent 
view  of  the  mountains  may  be  had. 
From  this  tower  the  vision  carries  easily 
to  far-famed  Mount  Mitchell  and  Shak- 
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ing  Bald,  of  which  latter  peak  the  old- 
time  settlers  relate  startling  stories  of  sub- 
terranean disturbances  half  a  centur}'  ago 
Away  in  the  distance  IMount  Pisgah  and 
Mount  Tryon  lift  their  heads,  and  outlin- 
ing the  horizon  in  every  direction  numer- 
ous peaks  are  discernible,  forming  a  ser- 
ies of  chains  of  unsurpassable  grandeur. 


tween  banks  of  lush  moss,  rank  ferns  and 
trailing  vines.  Just  inside  the  entrance  to 
the  park  is  beautiful  Rainbow  Lake.  Half 
a  mile  distant  is  Rhododendron  Lake,  and 
the  two  are  connected  by  a  Venetian  canal 
upon  which  rowboats  and  naphtha  launch- 
es are  daily  seen  during  the  summer.  Ex- 
tending  out   above   Rainbow    Lake    is    a 


c^nother  View  of  the  Canal  Connecting  Rainbow  and  Rhododendron  Lakes. 


Pansy  purple  in  hue,  or  of  vivid  or  soft- 
toned  blues  or  hazy  grays,  these  mountain 
peaks  tower  majestically  skyward  in  dark- 
ling silhouette  or  else  lose  themselves  in 
billows  of  white-capped  clouds. 

Laurel  Park  is  liberally  supplied  with 
rustic  bridges,  rustic  seats,  tables  and 
swings.  Here  one  may  loiter  in  sheer 
idleness,  amuse  oneself  with  various  out- 
door pastimes  or  else  rest  and  be  soothed 
by  the  lapping  of  far-away  sounding 
water,  whose  soft,  soothing  cadence  acts 
more  effectively  than  an  opiate  upon  tired 
nerves — water  that  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance springs  suddenly  from  the  rocks 
and  wends  aimlessly  its  narrow  way  be- 


casino  or  dancing  pavilion,  where  many 
vacation  amusements  are  indulged  in — the 
Mecca  for  pleasure  lovers.  The  electric 
railway  skirts  this  lake  and  is  later  lost 
to  view  in  a  labyrinth  of  rhododendron 
and  other  dense  foliage,  leading  up  past 
the  Swiss  incline.  Half  a  mile  further  it 
emerges  into  full  view  and  follows  the 
shores  of  Rhododendron  Lake,  where  an 
inviting  glimpse  ma}'  be  caught  of  the 
bathing  and  boat  houses  and  sandy  beach 
— the  revel  spot  for  those  fond  of  aquatic 
diversion.  A  little  further  on  the  railway 
takes  a  circuitous  route  and  forms  a  com- 
plete loop  around  a  fountain  that  sends 
upward  its  never-ending  volume  of  silver 
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spray,  at  the  same  time  wafting  a  breath 
of  cool  freshness  in  the  face  of  the  tired 
passenger. 

It  is  small  matter  for  wonderment  that 
Captain  George  W.  Burke,  Jr.,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Porter  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Charleston,  selected  this 
charming  spot  as  an  ideal  location  for  an 
all-year-round  military  school  and  sum- 
mer camp  for  boys.  Safely  removed 
from  the  temptations  of  city  life,  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  nature's  uplifting 
influences,  in  a  setting  harmonious  and 
beautiful,  the  sons  of  the  best  families  in 
the  States  assemble  here  and  receive  the 


advantages  of  military  training,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  unlimited  opportunity  for 
physical  development  afforded  by  such 
athletic  pastimes  as  mountain  climbing, 
rowing,  bathing,  tennis,  baseball  and 
other  athletic  sports. 

Laurel  Park,  "Nature's  Beauty  Spot  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,''  has  become  well  known 
throughout  the  States.  It  is  open  to  tour- 
ist, sojourner  and  resident,  who  alike  are 
grateful  to  Hon.  W.  A.  Smith,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  developing  and  opening 
to  the  public,  for  free  use,  this  beautiful 
playground,  upon  which  Nature,  with 
prodigal  hand,  has  lavished  her  richest 
gifts. 


Child's  Thoughts 


Br  PAYNE    ERSKINE 


Of  all  the  creatures  'neath  the  sun 
That  walk,  or  fly,  or  creep,  of  run. 
Now,  let  me  see ;  could  I  be  one 

What  would  I  be? 

A  little  bird  upon  the  tree  ? 

Ah,  yes !  A  little  bird  for  me ! 

A     flitting,     flying,     soaring,     singing, 
merry  little  bird  I'd  be. 

I'd  sing  a  song — a  song  so  sweet 
The  little  children  in  the  street 

Would  pause  to  look  at  me, 
I'd  sing  a  song  so  sweet,  so  sweet 
The  bough  would  tremble  'neath  my  feet 

In  very  ecstacy, 

I'd  spread  my  pretty  wings  and  fly 
Above  the  earth  so  high — so  high 
That  I  could  even  touch  the  sky 

That  arches  over  me. 
I'd  spread  my  pretty  wing'  and  take 
The  path  that  leads  to  heaven's  gate, 
And  there,  without,  I'd  watch,  and  wait 


Cntil  the  great  doors  should  unfold 
To  take  from  outer  dark  and  cold 
Some  fearing,  trembling  .soul  of  earth. 
When  I  would  hear  the  angels'  mirth 
.\nd  learn  the  wondrous  songs  they  sing ; 
Then  I  would  spread  my  pretty  wing 
And  take  the  selfsame  path  I  came 
Until  I  reached  the  earth  again. 
O  then !  I'd  make  the  wide  world  ring 

With  heaven's  melody. 
Old  men  would  pause  to  hear  me  sing — 

Old  men,  and  maidens  gay. 
The    housewife    then    would    leave    her 

cares. 
The  merchant  leave  his  costly  wares, 
The  farmer  fling  his  scythe  away. 
And   young  and   old,   brown   beard   and 

gray. 
Would  pause  to  hear  the  wee  bird's  lay. 
Even  now,  methinks,  I  hear  them  say, 
"The    bird    hath    dropped    from    heaven 
this  day 

And  brought  us  heaven's  melody. 
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The  Introduction  ^  Colored  Photography 
Into  North  Carolina 


OVER  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  near  Dana  postoffice,  which, 
by  way  of  information  for  tliose  unfa- 
miliar with  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, is  situate  in  Henderson  county, 
Western  North  Carolina,  stands  a  mod- 
est little  cottage  half  hidden  from  view 
in  a  bower  of  dogwood,  rhododendron 
and  azaleas  which  have  been  left  unmo- 
lested by  the  beauty-marring,  artificial 
touch  of  man.  Nearby  two  small  brooks, 
running  in  different  directions,  sing  a 
lullaby  to  care  and  lotus-like  soothe  back 
to  repose  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
nerve  harrassed  victim.  In  easy  proxim- 
ity towers  the  majestic  Blue  Ridge,  with 
its  myriad  peaks,  rhythmical  waterfalls 
and  wealth  of  flora  and  fauna.  En- 
sconced in  this  ideal  setting,  untrameled 
by  the  shackles  of  convention  and  blessed 
with  a  boundless  freedom,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Scaclin  live  and  know  that  sweet 
content  which  comes  from  close  and  cov- 
ert communion  with  Nature. 

THEY    ANSWER    THE    CALL    OF 
THE  WILD. 

Sensibly  clad  in  khaki  suits  and  high 
boots,  equipped  with  camera  and  all  nec- 
essary paraphernalia,  they  answer  the 
call  of  the  wild,  indulge  in  long  hikes 
over  the  narrow  mountain  trails  or  low- 
lying  valleys,  and  study  to  their  hearts' 
content  the  habits  of  the  birds,  the  va- 
garies of  plant  life,  explore  as  they  go 
unfrequented  spots  and  revel  at  every 
turn  of  the  pathway  at  some  hitherto  un- 
revealed  form  of  beauty.  Nor  are  they 
content  to  merely  examine  the  mysteries 
of  the  Great  Silent  Woods — the  busy 
click  of  the  camera  registers  with  uner- 


ring accuracy  the  reproduction,  in  photo- 
graphic form,  of  a  rare  sunset,  an  unusu- 
ally perfect  flower  or  an  appealing  land- 
scape. 

THE     COMING    OF     THE     LAND- 
SCAPE PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Scadin,  who  is  j\Iichi- 
gan  born  and  bred,  came  to  the  Sapphire 
country  in  the  capacity  of  photographer 
for  the  Toxaway  Company,  which  com- 
pany by  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  has 
since  brought  up  to  a  wonderful  state  of 
physical  development,  and  rendered  ac- 
cessible by  ample  railroad  facilities  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
sections  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Be- 
fore the  building  of  the  railroad  which 
connects  Brevard  and  Lake  Toxaway, 
Mr.  Scadin  lived  a  year  or  more  in  this 
wild  and  remote  section, thirty  miles  out 
of  earshot  of  a  locomotive  steam  whistle. 
Over  miles  and  miles  of  rugged,  unde- 
veloped tracts  of  forest  and  mountain 
land  Mr.  Scadin  tramped  on  exploring 
expeditions,  taking  from  this  vantage 
ground  or  that  photographic  views  of  the 
beautiful,  natural  scenery  which  have 
since  been  reproduced  on  canvas,  in  rail- 
way folders  and  booklets. 

RETURNS    TO    THE    NEW    ENG- 
LAND   STATES. 

Later  on  I\Ir.  and  ]\Irs.  Scadin — the 
latter  having  joined  her  husband — re- 
turned to  the  New  England  States  where 
they  visited  the  different  art  exhibitions, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  the  art  of  producing  the  highest  order 
of  hand-colored  photographic  prints. 
Mr.  Scadin  devoted  his  time  to  the  pho- 
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tographic  part  of  the  work  and  Mrs.  Sea- 
din,  who  had  hitherto  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  art  in  the  jNIichigan 
schools,  concentrated  her  attention  on  the 
coloring. 

BACK  TO  NATURE— THE  GAR- 
DEN AND  THE  ORCHARD. 

No  longer  able  to  resist  the  "back  to 
Nature"  call,  they  returned  to  North 
Carolina  a  3-ear  ago  and  purchased  the 
little  home  at  Dana.  Here  the}'  planted 
a  garden  and  an  orchard  and  took  up  the 
stady  of  horticulture  in  a  practical  and 
scientific  way.  Tliey  believe  that  by  the 
■applicaticn  of  scie:itific  principles  to  veg- 
^calil"  and  fruit  culture  quicker  and  more 

,  _..ctory  results  can  be  attained.  They 

\.isely  believe  that  by  carefully  tending 
and  spraying  their  friut  trees  more  abun- 
dant and  more  perfect  fruit  will  be  the 
result. 

STUDENTS     OF     NATURE'S 
SCHOOL. 

A  great  teacher  in  the  Russian  schools 
of  Art  became  disgusted  with  the  crude 
and  one  might  say  mutilated  imitations 
of  the  old  masterpieces  and  on  one  oc- 
casion outraged  the  jesthetic  feelings  of 
his  pupils  by  advising  them  to  "Chuck 
the  time-honored  masterpieces  out  the 
window  and  go  to  the  woods  and  study 
Nature  in  her  naked  form."  Later  they 
realized  the  wisdom  of  his  advice  when 
their  work,  copied  direct  from  Nature, 
began  to  reveal  the  true  A'atiire  touch. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  application  of  this  same 
principle  that  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  the  success  attendant  upon  j\Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Scadin's  efforts  in  the  production  of 
colored  photographic  prints.  By  going 
into  the  woods — Nature's  school — Mrs. 
Scadin  has  been  enabled  to  catch  and 
portray  in  the  well-nigh  perfect  coloring 
of  her  pictures  that  subtle  Nature  qual- 
ity as  charming  as  it  is  rare.  Here  she 
associates  intimately  with  the  flowers  or 
studies,  with  rare  discernment,  the  blend- 


ing of  the  colors  of  a  wonderful  sunset — 
the  rich  pans3'-purple,  and  countless 
shades  of  blue,  the  soft-toned  greys  and 
gorgeous,  widely  ranging  greens  of  the 
mountains,  their  ever-changing  hues  as 
variable  as  a  woman's  moods.  Sometimes 
they  stand  out  with  seeming  wanton  or 
unbecoming  boldness — yet  again,  in  mock 
modesty  the}-  hide  their  heads  in  a  filmy 
veil  of  low-hanging  clouds. 

A  SCADIN  COA'ER  PAGE. 

The  cut  for  the  cover  page  of  this  mag- 
azine was  made  by  the  H.  \\".  \\"eisbrodt 
Engraving  Company  from  Scadin's  pic- 
ture of  Mountain  Laurel.  While  the 
work  of  the  engraver  is  above  criticism, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  by 
a  cut  a  facsimile  of  the  original.  To 
properly  appreciate  the  exquisite  flower- 
like coloring  of  the  picture  one  must 
needs  see  the  original.  The  more  mi- 
nutely the  original  is  studied,  the  more 
fascinating  it  becomes.  It  seems  to  re- 
veal the  true  Nature  quality  and  has  the 
peculiar  influence  of  conjuring  up  visions 
of  woodland  dells,  moss-strewn  earth, 
mating  birds  and  music  speaking  water, 
and  is  intimately  suggestive  of  the  North 
Carolina  woods  where  its  gorgeous  flow- 
ers and  glossy  foliage  mingle  in  silent 
company  with  dogwoods,  azaleas,  rhodo- 
dendrons and  countless  other  mountain 
flowers. 

A    FINAL    WORD    OF    APPRECIA- 
TION. 

To  do  well  one  given  thing  is  worth  a 
lifetime  of  earnest,  patient  eff^ort.  The 
man  or  woman  wdio  has  wrought  well  and 
after  years  of  uphill  struggle  attains  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  his  or  her  work, 
no  matter  how  humble  that  work  may 
be,  commands  respect  and  admiration. 
To  J\Ir.  and  I\Irs.  Henry  Scadin,  the  first 
to  introduce  colored  photography  into 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  who  strive 
ever  for  still  greater  proficiency  in  their 
work,  this  little  encomium  of  their  ef- 
forts comes  unsolicited. 
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In  the  Realm  of  Introspection 


MULTITUDES  of  men  and  of 
women  are  living  under  the  shadow 
of  some  nameless,  unspoken  sorrow — 
maybe  some  disappointment  in  their  hfe 
plans,  their  business  affairs,  their  desired 
ambitions,  their  personal  afifections.  To 
them  it  appears  that  hope  is  blighted,  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  is  turned  into 
a  dark,  dull,  gray  day.  What  a  world 
of  heartache  comes  from  what  appears 
to  be  a  mal-adjustment  of  personal  rela- 
tion. Chronic  misunderstanding  and  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  understanding 
seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  much  heart 
pain. 


That  olden-time  writer,  Vinent,  said, 
"Nothing  teaches  the  soul  so  many  things 
as  sorrow."  The  Gallilean  Teacher  ten- 
derly pronounces  a  blessing  on  those  that 
mourn.  Suffering  seems  to  be  in  the  life 
program — provided  as  a  part  of  the 
earthly  lot.  The  babe  in  the  crib  smiles 
— the  same  babe  weeps.  Age  brings 
much,  but  even  age  does  not  bring  escape 
from  sorrow  or  from  heart  pain.  Oft, 
when  the  smile  is  upon  the  lips,  sorrow  is 
at  the  heart.  There  may  be,  and  verily 
there  is,  often  inward  bleeding  when 
without  all  is  serene. 


Many  are  heavy  hearted  because  they 
are  over-weighted  with  sensitiveness. 
They  feel  keenly  every  look,  every  tone, 
every  breath  of  criticism  or  disapproval, 
and  wither  in  loneliness  and  neglect.  The 
thoughtless  world  moves  on — too  busy  to 
cast  a  glance.  And  those  sensitive  ones 
are  left  behind,  seemingly  forgotten ; 
they  are  overlooked,  unconsidered  and 
immediately  they  consider  that  they  are 
"nobody"  and  they  are  miserable.   Others 


are  wretched  because  their  lives  are  full 
of  ungratified  desire.  They  beat  their 
wings  against  the  bars  of  hard,  unyield- 
ing circumstance,  like  caged  birds.  It 
appears  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
place  themselves  in  the  busy  world.  Oth- 
ers seem  to  be  the  victims  of  hard,  cruel 
fate — a  fate  that  is  blind,  pitiless ;  and 
they  seem  to  be  consigned  to  failure  and 
defeat ;  it  appears  that  they  are  shut  up 
in  a  prison  house,  with  walls  of  un- 
changeable conditions  like  unto  the  walls 
of  a  prison  yard.  They  seem  to  be  loaded 
down  with  ball  and  chain  and  condemned 
to  continual  toil  without  reward.  It 
seems  so — but  is  it  so? 


Sharp  pain  which  passes  is  soon  for- 
gotten. Acute  illness  may  soon  be  over 
and  the  sick  one  be  stronger  than  before. 
Short-lived  suffering  is  easily  borne,  but 
the  chronic  miseries  that  grow  stale,  that 
do  not  rouse  fortitude,  cause  one  to  set- 
tle into  lifelong  weariness  and  result  in 
irresolution.  Some  seem  to  have  been 
born  under  a  shadow ;  some  seem  to  have 
never  learned  the  "how"  of  a  smile.  So 
many — how  many?  Some  seem  to  have 
no  capacity  for  either  joy  or  hope.  What 
is  more  pathetic?  Sometimes  faces  of 
children  bear  the  image  of  age — they  are 
smileless  faces.  Children  that  grow  to 
maturity  and  never  discover  that  the  sun- 
shine is  the  God-smile.  They  seem  not 
to  know  that  life  is  the  God-gift.  They 
are  often  the  result  of  hereditary  wrong. 
They  are  sometimes  the  result  of  the 
craze  for  gain. 


Pressure  upon  some  nerve  of  sensation 
causes  bodily  pain.  Withdraw  the  pres- 
sure and  the  pain  ceases.     An  excess  of 
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blood  rushes  to  the  spot  or  is  arrested  at 
the  spot  which  has  been  cut  or  bruised ; 
the  blood  presses  hard  upon  the  nerves 
and  perhaps  produces  heat  or  inflamma- 
tion. Relief  comes  from  drawing  away 
this  excess  of  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
center  the  forces  of  thought  and  feeling 
upon  a  sad  fact,  no  matter  what,  and  the 
mind  suffers  pain  or  grief  from  this  ab- 
normal pressure.  Turn  those  same  men- 
tal forces  in  another  direction — forward, 
outward,  upward — away  from  the  sore 
spot.  Make  room  for  other  thoughts, 
other  feelings,  other  interests,  and  if 
these  are  worthy  of  us,  the  healing  be- 
gins. I  i^lf 


Attempting  to  drown  the  feeling  of  woe 
in  empty  frivolity  and  dissipation  is  to 
trust  to  a  remedy  which  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  Seeking  fortitude  in  coarse 
stimulants  is  mere  folly.  If  true  relief 
is  desired,  strive  to  bring  the  being  into 
the  right  relation  to  law  and  love.  Honest 
work  is  curative.  Idle  men  and  idle 
women  are  often  victims  of  depression. 
Any  worthy  industry,  any  occupation  of 
mind  or  hand  about  proper  business  will 
lighten  care,  soothe  grief,  heal  hurt  and 
drive  away  the  "blue  devils."  There  is 
no  peace  in  good-for-nothingness.  "In 
idleness  alone  is  perpetual  despair." 


The  Leave  Taking 


By  JANE  OSBORNE 


AS  NATHALIE  passed  through  the 
hall  of  the  country  club  to  the  main 
room  where  the  group  of  young  club 
members  were  already  assembled  eager 
for  the  dancing  to  begin,  she  cast  a  fleet- 
ing glance  at  her  image  in  a  mirror  on 
the  wall.  If  she  had  been  a  disinterested 
spectator  she  would  have  seen  the  slen- 
der but  womanly  figure  of  a  girl  of  19; 
she  would  have  seen  the  shimmering, 
clinging  folds  of  the  white  dancing  frock 
and  the  deep,  rich  color  of  the  violets  at 
the  girdle.  She  would  have  seen  more 
than  anything  else  the  soft,  dark  eyes 
that  shone  with  expectation.  But  not  be- 
ing a  disinterested  spectator,  Nathalie 
saw  only  the  look  of  excitement — the 
look  that  betrayed  something  of  the  emo- 
tions with  which  she  was  stirred. 

Nathalie  turned  and  stopped  before  the 
mirror,  biting  her  lips  as  if  that  would 
compress  their  eagerness,  and  pressing 
her  cold  fingers  against  her  cheeks.  Why, 
she  asked  herself,  just  because  it  was  the 
last  night  of  Stanley  Blair e's  short  vaca- 


tion from  the  mountains  where  for  fifty- 
one  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two  he  lived 
the  life  of  resident  engineer  on  some 
gigantic  piece  of  construction — just  be- 
cause this  clumsy,  homely,  sometimes  un- 
responsive, self-absorbed  Stanley  Blaire, 
who  had  sent  her  the  violets  she  was  now 
wearing,  was  going  to  take  his  leave  for 
another  year,  should  she  be  childish 
enough  to  feel  a  thrill  of  anticipation  and 
excitement? 

"You  baby,"  she  whispered  to  herself 
in  the  glass  and  then  her  hands  fell  from 
her  cheeks  and  the  color  came  throbbing 
back.  There,  standing  above  her,  smiling 
into  the  mirror,  stood  Stanley  Blaire. 

"Aren't  you  most  ready?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you,"  Stanley  went  on.  "I  wanted  to  be 
sure  to  see  your  dance  order  before  any 
one  else.  I  brought  you  one."  He 
handed  her  a  card  on  the  top  of  which 
he  had  written  her  name  with  painstaking 
precision.  "I  will  have  to  take  the  mid- 
night train  in  order  to  get  back  to  the 
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works  tomorrow  afternoon,  so  I  can  only 
stay  for  the  first  half  of  the  dancing. 
How  many  dances  may  I  have,  Nathalie  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  dance  with  any  one 
else." 

They  were  now  in  the  room  where  the 
other  dancers  had  assembled  and  Nath- 
alie was  smiling  radiantly  at  the  club 
members  who  formed  her  small  social 
world.  Three  or  four  men  came  up  to 
Nathalie  for  dances  and  she  put  her  hand 
out  to  Stanley  for  her  ca.rd. 

"First,"  he  said,  holding  it  toward  her, 
"how  many  may  I  have?"  Nathalie  tore 
the  dance  order  in  two,  giving  one-half  to 
Stanley,  and,  as  she  lifted  the  violets  to 
her  lips,  said  in  a  whisper  with  a  little 
sidelong  glance  at  Stanley,  "As  many  as 
you  want."  The  other  half  of  the  order 
she  handed  to  the  other  men  who  were 
waiting  for  their  dances. 

"Only  one  for  each,"  she  warned  them, 
laughing,  and  in  another  minute  the  two 
halves  were  returned,  on  one  of  which 
were  the  names  of  a  dozen  men  and  on 
the  other,  written  across  from  corner  to 
corner,  were  simply  the  initials  "S.  B." 

As  the  strains  of  the  opening  dance  be- 
gan Nathalie  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  her  old  freind,  William  Winthrop, 
present  himself. 

"This  is  my  dance,"  he  said.  Before 
Nathalie  realized  it  she  was  swept  from 
her  feet,  and  as  she  lost  herself  in  the 
charm  of  the  music  and  the  motion  of  the 
dance  she  caught  glimpses  of  the  tall, 
awkward  figure  of  Stanley  Blaire  at  the 
side  of  the  room  watching  her. 

Before  the  next  dance  Nathalie  started 
back  to  Stanley,  when  Tommy  Stevens 
caught  her  by  the  arm.  "This  is  my 
dance,  Nat,"  he  said.  "Let's  sit  it  out, 
I've  sprained  my  foot  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  tennis  tournament^ 
simply  got  to  do  it  'cause  the  notices  go  to 
press  tomorrow.  You  know  you  and  I 
are  the  committee." 


Stanley  Blaire  was  standing  at  their 
side.  "Miss  Morgan  has  given  me  this 
dance,"  he  said  calmly,  but  Tommy  was 
insistent.  "You  have  so  many,"  Nathalie 
whispered ;  "just  let  Tommy  have  this 
one,"  and  with  that  she  was  dragged  by 
the  impetuous  tennis  fiend  to  the  club 
study  to  work  over  the  programme  of  the 
coming  tennis  tournament  till  the  strains 
of  the  next  dance  called  them  back.  At 
the  door  of  the  room  she  was  met  by 
Major  Dayton,  an  uncompromising  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  who  would  listen  to  none 
of  Nathalie's  objections  that  she  had  the 
dance  taken  with  some  one  else. 

For  the  next  dance  Curtis  INIiller  came 
up  to  her.  "Say,  Nat,"  he  announced, 
"this  is  a  good  time  for  one  of  those 
queer  dances,  and  I  want  you  to  show 
me  how  it  goes.  It's  all  right.  I  swapped 
dances  with  your  cousin  George,  gave 
him  my  waltz  for  this.  Come,  let's  be- 
gin and  get  something  done  before  the 
music  stops." 

Nathalie  protested  as  she  saw  Stanley 
making  his  way  toward  them. 

"That's  all  right."  said  Curtis.  "Stan- 
le}'  can  straighten  it  out  with  your  cousin. 
It  was  reallv  his  dance."  and  they  started 
on,  leaving  Stanley  standing  alone.  AA^hen 
the  music  stopped  Stanley  Blaire  was 
quickly  at  Nathalie's  side.  He  looked 
straight  into  Nathalie's  face  with  a  cool, 
steady  gaze  that  made  her  blush  and  look 
away. 

"You  needn't  act  so  grufi^  about  it,  old 
top,"  said  Curtis,  slapping  Stanley  on  the 
back,  "I  swapped  this  dance  with  Nat's 
cousin.  You'll  have  to  see  him,  not  me." 
Two  or  three  of  the  men  had  gathered  to 
listen  to  Curtis.  Every  one  but  Stanley 
laughed  and  Nathalie  felt  a  keen  pleasure 
of  being  the  center  of  so  much  attention. 
She  felt,  too,  a  tantalizing,  inexplicable 
pleasure  in  distressing  Stanley.  INIost  of 
all,  she  enjoyed  having  the  other  men  see 
his  obvious  interest  in  her.     So  when  her 
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cousin  claimed  the  next  dance  she  ghded 
away,  casting  a  teasing  laugh  back  at 
Stanley.  For  the  next  two  or  three  dan- 
ces Stanley  presented  himself  only  to  be 
carried  away  by  other  dancers,  who  would 
not  listen  to  his  protests,  and  then  he  left 
the  room,  and  Nathalie  felt,  she  could  not 
tell  why,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  dance  had 
left  with  him. 

For  supper,  which  was  to  come  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  half,  Nathalie 
was  making  her  way  with  her  cousin 
George  and  Tommy  Stevens  to  a  secluded 
spot  in  the  club  stairs.  Then  she  saw 
Stanely  Blaire,  dressed  in  traveling 
clothes,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  coming 
out  of  the  locker  room.  He  came  to  her 
with  unsmiling  face  and  the  other  two 
men  withdrew.  He  looked  down  at  her 
with  eyes  that  were  narrowly  shut  and 
critical  and  a  mouth  that  was  set  in  a  cold, 
drawn  line. 

"Good  by,  Nathalie,"  he  said.  "I  am 
sorry  this  happened  as  it  did.  You  might 
have  let  me  know  in  another  way.  It 
wasn't  fair,  Nathalie." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Nathalie  begged. 
"Can't  you  take  a  later  train?  I  know 
what  the  trouble  was.  You  put  your 
dances  down  in  the  second  half  by  mis- 
take. Cousin  George  just  looked  at  my 
card  and  discovered  what  was  the  trou- 
ble." 

"It  was  the  half  you  gave  me,"  Stanley 
continued.  "I  am  afraid  I  don't  under- 
stand. I  came  home  this  vacation  be- 
cause I  thought  that  you  would  let  me — 
talk  to  you.  Good  by."  He  put  his  hand 
out  and  in  a  second  had  passed  out  of  the 
front  door. 

Nathalie  stood  for  a  minute  and  then 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  after  him  as 
he  passed  into  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
road  that  led  to  the  trolley  line  that  was 
to  carry  him  to  the  station.  She  had  a 
quick  impulse  to  follow  him.     "Stanley," 


she  whispered,  and  held  out  her  arms 
toward  him. 

Then  she  turned  and  came  in.  She 
was  sorry,  but  the  dance  was  only  half 
over.  As  matters  stood  now  she  had  no 
partners  for  the  second  half,  but  that  was 
a  matter  soon  remedied.  First,  she  went 
to  her  cousin  George. 

"Cousin  George,"  she  demanded  in  her 
most  entreating  manner,  "I  haven't  a 
single  partner  for  my  next  half,  all  be- 
cause of  the  way  I  got  my  order  mixed 
up.  Please  give  me  a  dance.  You  aren't 
all  taken  up." 

Her  cousin  turned  to  her  abruptly. 
"You  treated  Stanley  Blaire  abominably," 
he  said.  "Remember,  Nat,  that  he's  too 
fine  a  man  to  trifle  with,  and  as  for  the 
dances.  I  won't  give  you  any.  You  don't 
deserve  them." 

Nathalie  was  too  piqued  to  speak.  She 
took  her  violets  from  her  girdle  and 
pressed  them  to  her  lips.  Her  cousin 
went  on : 

"Honest,  Nathalie,  the  boys  will  fool 
with  you  and  flatter  you  and  all  that,  but 
they  won't  have  any  use  for  you  if  you 
go  on  doing  things  like  that.  You  are 
an  abominable  little  flirt." 

Nathalie,  still  pressing  the  violets  to  her 
lips,  turned  from  her  cousin  and  passed 
unnoticed  to  the  dimly-lighted  club 
study  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  where 
she  and  Tommy  had  made  plans  for  the 
tennis  tournament.  She  was  hot  and  tired 
and  unhappy.  She  threw  herself  down 
on  the  lounge  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
flowers.  For  a  few  minutes  she  sobbed 
and  then,  lulled  by  the  subdued  strains  of 
the  dance  music,  she  fell  asleep. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  awoke  and  turned 
over  with  her  face  to  the  wall.  "Why 
dirln't  T  follow  him?"  she  asked  herself. 
"Whv  didn't  I  ffo  and  tell  him?"  But 
she  reflected,  "I  didn't  know  how  much  I 
loved  him  then.     Stanley,"  she  whispered, 
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as  she  crushed  her  violets  to  her  lips, 
■'Stanley.'' 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
room  and  then  Nathalie  turned  over  to 
see  Stanley  Blaire's  tall  figure  bending 
over  her.  She  sat  up  and  rubbed  her 
eyes. 

"I  am  afraid  I  crushed  my  violets,"  she 
said,  fingering  the  flowers  that  she  had 
been  holding  to  her  lips.  Then,  as  she 
realized  that  it  was  really  Stanley  and  not 
a  phantom  of  her  dreams,  she  put  her 
hand  out  and  let  it  rest  lightly  on  his  arm. 
"I  am  glad  you  came  back.  I  was  afraid 
you  didn't  quite  understand." 

Stanley  Blaire  sat  down  beside  her,  still 
with  the  look  of  unsmiling  scrutiny. 
"Nathalie,"  he  said,  "I  came  back  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  as  I  went  down 


the  drive  from  the  club  that  if  I  left  you 
now,  our  ways  might  never  cross  again, 
and  then,  as  I  looked  back,  I  thought  I 
saw  you  standing  in  the  door.  But  I  de- 
cided to  go  anyway — " 

He  looked  longingly  at  Nathalie,  and  as 
the  impulse  swept  over  them  both,  he  took 
her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Nath- 
alie quickly  drew  away  from  him,  still 
resting  her  hand  in  his. 

"What  made  you  come  back,  then?" 
she  asked. 

Stanley  laughed,  and,  holding  her  face 
up  to  his,  he  said :  "It  was  because  that 
cousin  of  yours  followed  me  in  his  car. 
He  brought  me  back.  He  told  me  that 
you  were  waiting  in  here  to  say  you  were 
sorry." 


The  Fisher  Maiden 


By  ANNE  HINRjICHSEN 


A  CLEAR  call  rang  across  the  water. 
A  woman  standing  in  a  boat  waved 
a  white  banner.  Creighton  answered  the 
cry  and  sent  his  boat  rapidly  across  the 
river.  As  he  approached  the  boat  he  saw 
that  the  woman  who  had  summoned  him 
was  young  and  decidedly  pretty. 

"Are  you  in  trouble?"  he  asked,  as  the 
boats  came  together. 

"I  am  in  dire  distress,"  answered  the 
girl.  "I  have  been  drifting  without  oars 
since  morning.     I  am  lost  and  starved." 

"I  had  pulled  my  boat  into  the  shade 
of  some  willows,"  she  went  on  as 
Creighton  fastened  the  boats  together 
and  helped  her  to  a  seat  in  his.  "I  fell 
asleep,  and  when  I  woke  I  was  floating 
down  the  stream  and  my  oars  were  gone. 
Not  a  boat  has  passed  today.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  morning,  and  it  must 
be  at  least  6  o'clock.    I  live  at  Doshe." 


"Doshe?"  I  thought  no  one  lived  there 
except  the  fishermen  and  their  fami- 
lies." 

"I  live  with  a  fisherman's  family." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  He  had 
supposed  she  came  from  one  of  the  sum- 
mer colonies  on  the  river. 

"I  am  camping  near  Doshe,"  he  said. 
"I  am  on  my  way  there  now.  We  can 
reach  the  town  in  an  hour." 

"An  hour,"  she  sighed.  "I  shall  die  of 
starvation  before  then." 

"So  shall  I  unless  I  get  something  to 
eat,"  announced  Creighton.  "But  we 
have  a  chance  for  life.  There  is  a  nice 
sandy  beach  covered  with  driftwood. 
Here  is  a  string  of  fish  I  have  just 
caught.     Can  you  cook?" 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  on  the 
beach.     Before  them  were   the  fish   she 
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had  cooked  and  bread  and  milk  which  he 
had  bought  from  a  nearby  farmhouse. 

'Will  you  think  me  impertinent,"  he 
ventured,  "if  I  ask  if  Doshe  is  3'our 
home  or  merely  a  temporary  abiding 
place?  You  do  not  dress  nor  speak  as 
these  fisher  folk  do " 

She  interrupted  him  impatiently.  "I 
do  belong  there.     I  am  more  interested 


"For  the  fishing,  I  suppose.  You 
ought  to  know  all  about  him.  I  have 
seen  you  talking  to  him  several  times." 

A  few  days  later  it  occurred  to  Creigh- 
ton  that  Mildred  Norris  was  deliberate- 
ly avoiding  him.  When  he  went  to  the 
fisherman's  cabin  where  she  lived  she 
was  always  out.  When  he  saw  her  on 
the  river  she  was  rowing  her  boat  in  an 


in  Doshe  and  its  people  than  in  any- 
thing else.  Why  are  3'ou  staying  near 
Doshe?    You  are  a  stranger." 

"I  am  here  for  rest  and  an  outdoor 
life." 

His  long  figure  was  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  sand.  Under  his  thin  silk 
shirt  the  splendid  muscles  of  his  arms 
and  broad  chest  were  distinctly  outlined. 
His  eyes  were  keen  and  there  was  a  trace 
of  hardness  in  them.  His  chin  was 
square.  His  lips  were  full  and  straight. 
When  he  smiled  a  sudden  kindliness  ban- 
ished the  touch  of  hardness  from  his 
e3'es. 

The  moon  had  risen  when  they  started 
back  to  Doshe. 

Creighton  and  ^Mildred  Norris  were 
drifting  past  a  camp  near  Doshe. 

"Do  you  know  the  man  who  owns  that 
camp?"  Mildred  asked. 

Creighton  scowled.  "He  is  Jacob 
Walton,  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture." 

"Why  is  he  here?" 


opposite  direction.  One  day  he  hailed 
her  on  the  weater.  She  was  rowing 
down  the  stream  toward  him,  but  at  his 
call  she  turned  her  boat  around  and 
rowed  rapidl}'  up  the  river.  In  a  few- 
minutes  Creighton  overtook  her. 

"Mildred,  I  want  an  explanation." 

"Oh  what  ?"  she  asked,  coolly. 

"Wh}'  did  you  row  awa}'  from  me?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

"Mildred,  for  days  you  have  not  al- 
lowed me  to  come  near  you.  I  am  miser- 
ably unhappy.  I  love  you,  Mildred.  I 
love  you  beyond  ever3'thing  else  in  the 
world." 

"Do  you  really  love  me?"  she  asked. 
"You  come  from  a  world  far  diflferent 
from  this  fishing  village.  Do  you  love 
me  as  }'ou  would  a  woman  of  }'our  own 
class,  or  am  I  just  an  amusing  summer 
incident?" 

"What  nonsense  are  you  talking  about 
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a  woman  of  my  own  class?"  he  stormed, 
"I  love  you.  What  do  I  know  or  care 
about  class?" 

"Let  go  of  my  boat,"  she  said,  icily. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  talk  to  you." 

She  pushed  her  boat  away  from  his 
and  rowed  toward  the  village. 

That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  for  Mil- 
dred. Early  next  morning  she  rowed  to 
Creighton's  camp.  His  tent  and  all  his 
belongings  had  disappeared. 

The  committee  for  the  investigation  of 
legislative  bribery  scandals  was  in  ses- 
sion. There  had  been  circulated  so  many 
stories  of  bribery  in  the  legislature  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  been  forced  by  public  opinion 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  bribery  scandals.  Any  person 
who  chose  to  do  so  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  this  committee  to  pre- 
sent proof  of  graft  practiced  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

"Miss  Mildred  Morris,"  announced  the 
chairman. 

Mildred  entered  the  room.  Allan 
Creighton  stood  near  the  door.  For  a 
moment  they  stared  amazedly  at  each 
ot  her 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Mildred,  "I  own 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  along  the 
Green  river.  My  tenants  are  fishermen. 
They  told  me  that  every  year  Jacob 
Walton,  a  prominent  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, brings  them  a  copy  of  a  bill 
which  he  intends  to  introduce.  This  bill, 
if  passed,  would  restrict  the  fishing  rights 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  fishermen 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  living.  Each 
fisherman  gives  Mr.  Walton  a  small  sum 
of  money.  The  total  he  receives  is  very 
large.  He  either  does  not  introduce  the 
bill  or  manages  to  have  it  defeated.  The 
fishermen  are  quiet  people,  living  a  primi- 
tive, isolated  existence.  They  have  paid 
this  toll  to  the  pirates  so  long  that  they 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  annual  tax 


which  the  legislature  demands.  They  are 
my  tenants  and  I  feel  a  responsibility  for 
their  welfare.  This  summer  I  went  to 
Doshe,  remained  there  several  weeks  and 
secured  affidavits  from  all  the  fishermen 
of  whom  Mr.  Walton  had  demanded 
money." 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  Allan  Creighton 
broke  in,  "I,  too,  went  to  Doshe  to  secure 
proofs  of  the  dishonor  of  Walton.  I  did 
not  know  until  this  moment  that  Miss 
Norris  was  hunting  the  same  thing  I  was. 
I  am  the  editor  of  the  'Journal,'  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  expose  of  graft  and  dis- 
honesty." 

"Why  did  you  avoid  me  the  last  few 
days  I  was  in  Doshe?"  Creighton  de- 
manded when  they  had  left  the  commit- 
tee room. 

"Mr.  Walton  told  me  he  knew  you 
well  and  that  you  had  a  sweetheart  in 
every  town  in  the  state.  I  concluded 
that  you  were  amusing  yourself  with  a 
fisher  maiden  and  I  cut  short  that  form 
of  entertainment." 

"You  believed  that  grafter " 

"When  a  woman  is  beginning  to  be 
very  much  in  1 —  very  much  interested  in 
a  man  it  takes  little  to  rouse  her  jealousy. 
But  when  you  told  me  you  really  cared 
I  knew  Mr.  Walton  had  fibbed.  I  went 
next  morning  to  your  camp,  to  tell  you 
that  I  believed  all  you  had  said  to  me. 
But  you  had  gone " 

"I'll  never  go  away  from  you  again," 
his  joyous  voice  interrupted  her,  "not 
even  if  vou  order  me  away.  But  you 
will  not  avoid  me  again  or  send  me  away, 
will  you,  sweetheart?" 

"Never !" 


Some  men  demand  so  much  more  of 
others  than  thev  do  of  themselves. 


Women  wince  at  men's  questionable 
jokes,  and  yet  they  often  invite  them  by 
their  speech,  attitude  or  mode  of  dress. 
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Her  Protege 

By   CATHERjINE    COOPERj 


LENA  ASHFORD  leaned  forward 
from  her  position  by  the  window. 
Her  musical  senses  had  been  outraged  by 
the  sound  of  a  child's  voice  singing  in  the 
court. 

Miss  Ashford's  apartment  was  on  the 
ground  floor  and  she  peered  out.  The 
child  singing  there  was  nothing  but  a 
waif  whose  small  face  was  distorted  with 
his  effort  to  raise  a  voice  sufficient  to  at- 
tract attention  and  a  few  coppers.  Her 
heart  felt  suddenly  as  if  a  muscular  hand 
had  gripped  it  and  was  wringing  it  so 
tight  as  to  pain  her. 

The  child's  atrocious  voice,  coupled 
with  his  brave  effort  to  attract  attention, 
aroused  her  pity.  Lena  Ashford  had  not 
always  been  a  successful  operatic  singer:, 
she,  too,  had  known  the  need  of  a  helping 
hand. 

With  swift  intuition  she  knew  that  in 
another  moment  the  little  waif  would  be 
told  to  leave  the  court.  Singing  such  as 
his  was  not  tolerated  in  that  aristocratic 
neighborhood.  Already  the  ominous  rum- 
bling of  windows  proclaimed  displeasure. 

She  quickly  threw  up  her  window  and 
leaned  out.  The  boy  did  not  shrink  away 
when  she  motioned  to  him,  but  came  over 
and  stood  close  beside  her. 

"Hush,"  she  told  him  softly.  "I  am 
going  to  sing  for  you."  She  put  her  arm 
across  the  waif's  shoulder  and  began 
singing  the  terrible  little  street  song  he 
had  been  singing.  The  boy  remained 
close  beside  her,  his  small  body  rigid  with 
the  wonderment  of  the  lovely  being  whose 
hand  was  lying  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  only  a  moment  before  windows 
opened  cautiously  on  all  sides  of  the  court. 
It  was  tea  time  hour  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon  and   a   propitious   moment    for   an 


audience.  Those  who  looked  out  and 
down  upon  the  singers  saw  a  couple  who 
seemed  to  have  captured  the  sunbeam  that 
had  drifted  into  the  scene;  it  lingered 
over  the  waif  and  the  woman  like  a  spot- 
light. The  beauty  of  the  woman's  voice 
sank  into  insignificance  beside  the  wonder 
of  her  act.  That  she  was  giving  freely  of 
her  golden  talent  was  the  thought  that 
entered  the  minds  of  those  who  accepted 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  Philanthropy 
in  its  prettiest  form  was  being  enacted 
there  in  the  window  of  Lena  Ashford. 

Dimes,  quarters,  dollars,  notes  began  to 
flutter  and  tinkle  onto  the  stone  court. 

The  waif  did  not  stir  from  his  position, 
but,  glancing  down.  Miss  Ashford  saw  a 
smile  light  his  eyes.  Intuition  again  told 
her  that  the  boy's  efi^ort  to  make  a  few 
coppers  had  been  for  some  one  dearly 
loved.  A  little  song  of  thanksgiving 
arose  quickly  to  her  lips,  and  a  moment 
later  the  windows  above  had  closed  softly, 
even  reverently,  and  Lena  smiled  down 
at  the  boy. 

"Pick  it  up — every  bit  of  it,"  she  com- 
manded him,  with  lips  that  trembled, 
though  the\'  smiled,  "then  come  here  and 
I  will  lift  you  over  the  window  sill  and  we 
will  have  cakes  and  chocolate  to  celebrate 
our  debut." 

Tears  were  perilously  near  the  surface 
when  Lena  lifted  the  too  slight  figure  into 
her  spacious  library.  The  mother  nature 
within  her  longed  to  bring  color  into  the 
boy's  cheeks  and  luster  to  his  eyes.  He 
was  not  a  common  waif,  this  boy  of  the 
streets,  or  he. would  not  have  doffed  his 
cap  when  he  came  into  the  house. 

He  was  not  fearful  and  shrinking  in 
the  presence  of  luxury. 

"If   father   didn't   trust  me   he  would 
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think  I  had  not  come  by  all  this  money 
honestly,"  he  told  Lena.  "I  will  have  to 
tell  him  about  you.  He  does  not  even 
know  that  I  am  out  trying  to  make 
money." 

Later,  when  she  had  learned  of  the 
father,  who  was  an  artist  and  one  whom 
the  world  had  not  heard  of,  Lena  found 
herself  telling  the  boy  to  amuse  himself 
while  she  donned  her  out-of-door  gar- 
ments. 

She  had  two  motives  for  accompanying 
the  boy  home.  First  was  the  thought  that 
he  might  in  some  way  lose  the  precious 
money  he  had  stuffed  into  his  tiny  pock- 
ets, and,  secondly,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  she  might  in  some  way  help  this  man 
who  had  failed  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
self and  the  boy. 

"If  there  is  a  store  open  we  had  better 
stop  and  get  something  for  father  to  eat," 
the  boy  had  confided  on  the  way  to  the 
tenement  building  in  which  he  lived. 

"Abject  poverty,"  mentally  ejaculated 
Lena,  and  was  truly  glad  that  she  had 
accompanied  the  waif. 

When  she  followed  the  boy  into  the 
room  of  the  tenement  she  drew  in  a  sharp 
breath  of  astonishment.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  paintings  in  oil  from  ceiling  to 
floor.  An  instantaneous  survey  told  her 
that  art  in  its  reality  was  there.  Wonder- 
ment as  to  why  the  artist  had  not  pro- 
claimed himself  a  master  hurled  all  other 
thoughts  from  her  mind. 

And  yet,  when  she  turned  to  meet  the 
man  who  could  thus  express  his  strength 
on  canvas,  she  recognized  the  fact  that  he 
had  put  his  entire  forces,  his  all,  into  the 
work  of  his  brushes.  He  had  nothing  left 
with  which  to  push  himself  into  the  mar- 
kets. His  face  radiated  the  inner  glow  of 
genius ;  his  personal  appearance  was  that 
of  the  artist  with  temperamental  equip- 
ment and  lacking  in  the  practical  strain. 
Again  the  motherly  instinct  crept  into 
Lena   Ashford's    thoughts.      He   needed 


care  and  guidance  and  nourishment  as 
surely  as  did  the  small  boy  clinging  to  his 
hand.  Perhaps,  had  his  wife  lived,  he 
might  have  been  helped  on  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  fame.  Lena  Ashford  knew  that 
unalloyed  genius  always  required  a  strong 
guiding  hand. 

"Will  you  let  me  exhibit  your  work  for 
you?"  she  asked  him  when  they  had 
talked  of  many  things. 

A  whimsical  smile  played  about  the 
man's  lips  and  Lena  felt  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  refuse  her  offer,  but  suddenly  he 
glanced  down  at  the  sunny  head  of  his 
boy.  His  teeth  pressed  together  and  his 
shoulders  squared. 

"I  owe  it  to  my  son — to  let  you  help 
me,"  he  said. 

The  woman  choked  back  a  lump  in  her 
throat.  This  man's  humility  hurt  her; 
why,  she  knew  not.  She  began  to  speak 
swiftly. 

"You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  accepting 
help  from  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  give 
it.  I  would  never  have  sung  before  the 
public  had  I  not  been  helped.  Everything 
I  possessed  in  the  world  was  sold  so  that 
I  could  study,  and  even  then  I  would 
have  failed  had  I  been  unwilling  to  accept 
thousands  of  dollars  and  much  influence 
from  wealthy  and  philanthropic  friends." 
Lena  stopped  speaking  for  a  moment  and 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  man.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  grown  suddenly  taller,  more 
commanding,  "I  have  everything  to  offer 
you — many  friends  who  will  appreciate 
your  work,  many  who  will  want  portraits, 
and  great  rooms  where  we  can  hold  ex- 
hibits. Will  you  do  this — forme?"  The 
singer  was  conscious  of  heat  in  her  cheeks 
and  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  Some  under- 
current in  the  air  was  working  marvels. 
The  man,  too,  and  the  boy  seemed  born  of 
a  new  happiness. 

A  silence  pregnant  with  prophecy  held 
the  two  in  its  grip. 

The  artist  put  his  hand  into  that  of 
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Lena  Ashford,  and  he  held  her  really 
nearer  to  him  than  he  was  conscious  of. 

"I  always  told  papa  he  was  a  great 
painter,"  a  treble  voice  chimed  through 
the  silence. 


"Yes;  but  it  takes  a  great  woman  to 
make  a  great  man,"  the  artist  said,  and 
two  of  the  trio,  at  least,  knew  that  the 
greatest  thing  in  life  had  come  suddenly 
to  them. 


His  Temperament 


By   DORjOTHY  DOUGLAS 


CWATTERSON  LOWE  had, 
•  even  at  the  early  age  of  3  years, 
displayed  marked  tendencies  toward  a 
temperament.  When  his  mother  had  at- 
tempted to  put  a  red  tie  around  his  chub- 
by neck  his  youthful  brow  had  puckered 
and  he  had  drawn  away  with  a  shudder 
from  the  flaming  color. 

It  seemed  from  that  moment  on  as  if 
sestheticism  had  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  his  life.  All  that  was  beautiful,  all 
that  was  harmonious  must  and  would  be 
his. 

"Perhaps  he  will  be  a  genius,"  thought 
his  parents  hopefully,  then  sighed  for 
the  impracticability  of  genius. 

And  yet,  when  C.  Watterson  Lowe 
reached  mature  years  and  had  nurtured 
and  cherished  his  growing  temperament, 
no  one  would  have  suspected  him  of 
aesthetic  tastes.  His  straight  reddish  hair 
was  brushed  neatly  back  from  his  artistic 
forehead,  he  wore  conventional  collars 
and  ties  and  his  shoes  were  usually  pol- 
ished. 

The  sobriquet  of  "Brownie"  had  been 
given  him  because  of  the  browns  and 
golds  with  which  he  invariably  surround- 
ed himself.  His  apartments  in  the  city 
might  have  been  the  setting  for  a  femi- 
nine topaz  so  daintily  were  the  yellows 
and  golds  and  browns  blended. 

And  then,  just  when  Brownie  had 
found  himself  in  a  more  or  less  gratify- 
ing position  with  a  firm  of  interior  dec- 


orators, he  also  discovered  himself  to  be 
partially  in  love  with  two  girls. 

The  little  Chinese  mandarin  on 
Brownie's  mantelpiece  seemed  to  blink 
and  smirk  down  from  his  golden  back- 
ground at  love  affairs  in  general. 

But  C.  Watterson  Lowe  did  not  smile. 
In  fact,  one  hand  swept  a  troubled  brow, 
while  he  pondered  deeply  over  the  vari- 
ous attractions  possessed  for  him  by  both 
Sylvia  \'ane  and  Daphne  Woodrow. 

The  words  which  Sylvia  Vane  had  said 
to  him  at  one  time  came  forcefully  back 
to  him. 

"You  will  never  love  a  girl  for  her  own 
sweet,  inner  charm,"  she  had  told  him. 
"You  will  love  her  only  because  she  will 
be  a  pleasing  medium  through  whom  you 
can  express  your  own  artistic  emotions." 
Brownie  remembered  the  shock  her  words 
had  given  him  and  the  little  added  sting : 
"Love  would  mean  nothing  to  you  with- 
out all  the  stage  settings  of  flowers  and 
music  and  scent." 

For  a  moment  C.  Watterson  Lowe's 
very  brown  eyes  became  retrospective. 
The  little  mandarin  grinned. 

Perhaps  Sylvia  was  right.  No  doubt 
his  temperament  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  love.  He  realized  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  happy  with  a  girl  who  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  lack  of  taste  as  did  Syl- 
via, and  yet  Sylvia's  smile  sent  queer 
little  waves  over  him.  But  he  shuddered 
at  the  vision  of  Sylvia's  drawing  room 
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and  the  room  that  she  so  evidently  in- 
tended to  occupy  for  the  rest  of  her  life; 
it  had  been  left  to  her  by  a  great-aunt, 
and  in  it  Brownie  had  been  forced  to 
spend  what  time  he  could  with  Sylvia. 
And  Sylvia  seemed  to  revel  in  the  atroc- 
ities of  that  room.  There  was  a  crayon 
portrait  on  an  easel  in  one  corner,  there 
were  sofa  pillows  with  ghastly  pansies 
painted  on  black  satin,  and  the  great  lamp 
shade  with  its  hideous  assortment  of  lace 
and  ribbons  and  flowers ;  the  carpets 
seemed  to  have  a  trick  of  rushing  up  to 
hit  one  in  the  face  and  the  wall  paper 
was  possessed  of  an  equal  amount  of  en- 
ergy. 

"I  would  pass  away,"  sighed  Brownie, 
"if  I  had  to  live  in  that  house.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  rooms  are  no  doubt 
worse." 

Mis  mind  picture  shifted  quickly  from 
Sylvia  and  her  impossible  taste  to 
Daphne  Woodrow  and  her  comforting, 
liarmonious  surroundings.  He  sighed 
contentedly.  Daphne  seemed  to  have 
been  given  a  soul  that  might  have  been  a 
twin  to  his  own.  Yet  wnen  Daphne 
smiled  he  felt  no  little  warm  rush  in  his 
veins,  no  secret  thrill  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  Sylvia  gave  him. 

In  a  very  much  troubled  state  of  mind 
Brownie  made  his  way  to  Daphne's 
house.  He  could  not  possibly  have  stood 
the  crayon  portraits  and  panited  pansies 
in  his  chaotic  mood. 

Daphne  was  not  in  when  he  arrived, 
but  he  went  to  the  room  in  which  she 
always  received  him. 

He  sank  contentedly  into  the  cozy  chair 
by  the  window  and  watched  the  filmy, 
gold-colored  curtains  float  in  the  breeze. 
His  aesthetic  senses  were  fully  satisfied 
for  even  the  yellow  jonquils  had  sifted 
the  air  with  a  dainty  fragrance. 

Brownie  closed  his  eyes  and  began  to 
see  Daphne  as  the  fitting  harmonious 
scheme  of  his  existence  and,  after  all, 


thrills  and  tingling  sensations  did  not 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  life.  Yes, 
when  Daphne  returned  he  would  un- 
doubtedly ask  her  to  marry  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  ten  minutes,  perhaps 
»n  hour,  before  he  opened  his  eyes.  He 
opened  them  quickly,  keenly  alive  to  new 
sensations.  His  heart  was  pounding 
heavily  in  rythm  with  music. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  dreaming. 
Surely  that  was  Sylvia  at  the  piano  under 
tlie  soft  light  of  the  candles!  The  great 
knot  of  chestnut  hair,  the  lithe,  gold- 
clad  figure  were  certainly  a  part  of  Syl- 
via. A  flush  had  come  into  the  man's 
cheeks  and  his  brown  eyes  sparkled.  He 
had  not  known  that  Sylvia's  voice  was 
rich  and  melodious,  and  for  the  moment 
he  felt  aggrieved  that  she  had  withheld 
any  of  'icr  charms  from  him.  He  wait- 
ed until  she  had  finished  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Indian  love  lyrics,  "Till  I 
Wake,"  then  he  arose  and  went  swiftly 
toward  her. 

With  a  quick  move  he  swept  her  into 
his  arms  and  tilted  her  head  back. 

"Sylvia,  I  love  you!"  he  told  her, 
breathlessly,  and  held  her  so  that  her 
struggles  were  in  vain.  Brownie  was 
trembling  with  the  sudden  force  of  bis 
love,  but  Sylvia  was  calm — even  cold. 
Her  eyes,  however,  were  flashing. 

"Will  you  please  release  me?"  she  said 
in  level  tones. 

"No!"  said  Brownie,  and  his  eyes,  too, 
flashed.    'T  will  not!" 

"You  would  have  told  Daphne  the 
same  thing  that  you  have  told  me  if  she 
had  come  in  first,"  Sylvia  put  in  quickly. 
'Tt  is  only  the  influence  of  the  room  and 
music  and  flowers — "  She  stopped  and 
her  voice  broke.  She  slipped  out  of  his 
arms  and  away  before  Brownie  Lowe 
could  grasp  her  intention. 

A  second  later  Daphne  appeared.  Her 
cheeks  were  radiant  with  the  exertion  of 
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a  walk,  but  there  was  a  troubled  look  in 
her  eyes. 

"Brownie!  What  have  you  done  to 
Sylvia  ?  I  met  her  just  now  looking  much 
like  a  small  hurricane." 

"I  only  told  her  I  love  her,"  Brownie 
confessed,  and  he  realized  swiftly  that 
all  joy  had  gone  out  of  the  world. 
Daphne  held  no  charm  for  him ;  neither 
did  her  room.  Neither  did  any  room 
save  the  one  that  held  his  dear  Sylvia. 

"You  foolish  boy — to  propose  to  her 
here.  Go  to  her  and  tell  her  you  love 
her — in  that  hideous  drawing  room  that 
she  keeps  especially  for  you,"  Daphne 
laughed  merrily. 

"You  are  not  amusing  me  a  bit,"  said 
Brownie  stubbornly,  "and  you  are  mak- 
ing fun  of  me  because  I  am  in  love." 


"I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Brownie,  dear,"  Daphne  cried  quickly, 
"nor  have  I  laughed  at  Sylvia  because 
she  has  loved  you  from  the  beginning. 
She  has  been  fighting  desperately  to  hold 
her  own  against  your  temperament  and 
love  of  beautiful  things.  She  wants  to 
be  loved  for  herself  and  not  merely  be- 
cause she  blends  into  an  artistic  whole. 
Don't  you  understand,  Brownie,  how 
much  Sylvia  loves  you?"  Daphne's  eyes 
were  sweetly  serious.  "She  hates  that 
room  at  home.  This — every  bit  of  it  is 
Sylvia's  taste — I  have  none  of  my  own 
and  she  did  all  of  this  for  me,  even  to 
arranging  the  flowers." 

"Dear  flowers,"  said  Brownie,  and 
drew  in  a  deep  breath  of  the  flowers  her 
fingers  had  touched. 
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Editorial    Comment 


THE  INLAND  WATERWAY 


MO>CUiMENTS  are  buildecl  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  devotion  of 
men  to  their  fellow  men.  Great  granite 
pillars  stand  oftentimes  as  markers  dir- 
ecting the  attention  of  the  passers-by  to 
the  deeds  of  men  who  have  lived  and 
labored. 

Over  in  Eastern  Xorth  Carolina 
there  is  n  monument — not  builded  of 
marble  or  granite  but  a  marker  never- 
theless. This  monument  tells  the  story 
of  the  service  of  two  men  in  particular. 
Congressman  John  H.  Small  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  and  United 
States  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons.  The 
two  men  who  labored  earnestly  for  the 
better  interests  of  that  section  of  the 
state. 

That  monument  is  the  Inland  Water- 
way. This  waterway  is  a  canal  con- 
necting Xew  Bern  and  Beaufort. 
Through  this  canal  coast  wise  vessels 
can  pass  and  they  can  unload  their 
cargoes  at  New  Bern.  This  waterway 
is  a  part  or  section  of  an  Inland  water- 
way which  will  eventually  connect 
JNIaiie  and  Xorth  Carolina  and  vessels 
will  be  able  to  make  the  inside  trip 
from  Boston  to  Xew  Bern  and  Beau- 
fort. Still  later  there  will  be  another 
canal   touching   Wilmine'ton. 


For  years  Congressman  Small  and 
Senator  Simmons  fought  for  the  appro- 
priation necessary  to  dig  this  canal. 
They  succeeded.  The  canal  connecting 
Xew  Bern  and  Beaufort  is  government 
property  and  open  free  of  tolls  to  all 
vessels,  liefore  the  completion  of  this 
canal  the  distance  between  Beaufort 
and  Xew  I'ern,  by  water  was  150  miles, 
now  it  is  42  miles.  The  canal  connects 
Beaufort  Sound  and  the  Xeuse 
River  passing  through  Core  Sound 
and  the  canal  proper  is  17  miles 
long.  100  feet  wide  and  the  a\'er- 
age  depth  is  12  feet.  The  work  of  dig- 
ging the  canal  was  begun  in  1907  and 
was  finished  and  the  canal  opened  to 
traffic  January  5,  1911.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  $500,000.  Smaller  vessels 
by  using  this  canal  and  the  inland 
waterways  can  avoid  the  dangerous 
coast  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  canal  passes  through  Craven 
and  Carteret  counties  and  offers  water 
transportation  to  the  people  of  those 
two  counties.  Al;most  inconceivable 
development  is  resulting.  Great  tim- 
ber tracts  are  being  converted  into  lum- 
ber, the  land  is  being  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  the  plow  and  the  future  is 
one  of  bright  anticijiation. 
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Towns  are  springing  up  and  growing 
steadily  and  railroads  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  coming  bigness  of  that 
section.  In  truth  is  it  said  that  when 
Congressman  Small  and  Senator  Sim- 
mons secured  the  appropriation  for 
that  canal,  they  Iniilded  bigger  than 
they  anticipated. 


Becoming  Acquainted  With 
One's  State 

With  the  purpose  in  \iew  iif 
bringing  the  people  of  the  City 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning their  home  city,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Seattle,  ^^'ash.,  arrang- 
ed last  year  for  an  exposition  known 
as  the  "Know  Your  Town  Institute" 
and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 
Large  numbers  of  citizens  expressed 
themselves  as  astounded  at  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  industrial  institu- 
tions of  Seattle. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  there  is  need 
of  a  campaign  of  education  along  this 
very  line.  When  the  population  of 
this  state  is  taken  into  consideration 
there  are  very  few  people  who  have 
really  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  progress  being  amed  in  the  state 
along  manufacturing  and  argicultural 
lines.  The  North  Carolina  of  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Thirteen  is  far  above  and 
beyond  the  Old  North  State  of  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  progress  of  the  com- 
ing decade  will  be  still  more  marked. 

The  development  of  the  hydro-elec- 
tric power  plants  and  the  building  of 
the  transmission  lines;  the  building  of 
railway  lines  ;  the  construction  of  fac- 
tories and  mills  ;  the  extensive  progress 
toward  better  highways:  the  growth  of 
interest  in  improved  methods  in  culti- 
vation and  fertilization  ;  in  fact  in  every 
direction  there  are  signs  of  a  New  and 
Better  North  Carolina. 


A  campaign  calculated  to  advise  the 
people  of  the  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  State,  together  with  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  resources 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  state-builder 
would  be  productive  of  an  immense 
good  to  North  Carolina. 


Give  Us  Good  Roads 

North  Carolina  is  just  at  this  time  in 
process  of  splendid  development.  In 
exery  section  of  the  State  there  is  pro- 
gress and  open  doors  of  opportunity. 
The  citizenship  of  the  State  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  and  take  advantage  of 
the  gifts  of  nature.  In  the  rural  dis- 
trict the  farmer  is  learning  the  lesson 
of  proper  fertilization  and  cultivation. 
The  wisdom  of  diversified  agriculture 
is  accepted  and  the  value  of  fruit,  ber- 
ries, small  crops  and  marketable  truck 
is  becoming  better  known.  Corn  fields 
are  seen  from  railway  car  windows  as 
often  as  cotton  fields,  and  tobacco  grows 
along  side  the  others.  The  mechanic 
sees  as  ne\er  before  the  industrial 
opening  in  this  great  State.  The  capi- 
talist recognizes  the  opportunity  for 
investment  and  return  and  the  South 
is  no  longer  without  the  financial  back- 
ing necessary  to  its  enlargement. 

The  one,  great,  growing  need  is  bet- 
ter public  highways.  W^ithout  better 
roads  the  farmer  cannot  market  the 
product  of  the  land.  Cotton,  corn  and 
tobacco  are  worth  but  little  unless  the 
market  is  within  reach.  Fruit,  vegeta- 
bles and  small  crops  are  worthless 
without  passable  roadways.  Bad  roads 
have  already  cost  North  Carolina  much 
more  than  would  have  been  necessary 
to  build  highways.  Give  us  roads — 
good  roads.  Roads  for  the  wagon, 
roads  for  the  buggy,  roads  for  the  auto- 
mobile.   The  crying  need  is  good  roads. 
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North  Carolina  Mica 

(  )ne  ut  the  iinpDrtant  articles  in  tlie 
iiulustrial  world  and  one  that  is  lie- 
coming  more  and  more  important  is 
Mineral  Mica.  Larg-e  manufacturing 
concerns,  especially  those  concerns 
that  manufacture  electrical  apparatus, 
and  machinery,  wall  paper  and  stoves 
are  concerned  for  a  ready  supply  of 
mica.  I'roperties  which  render  mica 
valuable  in  these  trades  are  its  perfect 
clea\age  into  tough,  flexible  and  elastic 
sheets,  transparency,  non-conducti\'ity 
of  electricity  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
small  scales  of  the  ground  mica. 

Eight  states  of  the  United  States 
produce  this  mineral  mica.  North 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire.  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Colorado, 
South  Dakota  and  New  York  and  the 
list  as  given  is  in  the  order  of  their 
output — ^North  Carolina  leading  the 
list.  Last  year  the  value  of  the  sheet 
mica  produced  in  the  LTnited  States 
was  $282,833  as  against  an  output  valu- 
ed at  $10,35-1:  in  1911.  North  Carolina 
mica  mines  are  being  brought  rapidly 
to  the  front  and  the  future  prospect  is 
for  enlarged  development  of  this  de- 
posit found  liberally  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
section. 


Eastern  Carolina  Development 

Truly  this  is  a  great  state.  (  )n  the 
one  side  the  mountain  range  and  on  the 
other  the  Sea.  Only  a  day's  journey 
between.  One  can  enjoy  the  sunrise  on 
the  mountain  top  and  the  next  morning 
watch  the  Sun  come  from  the  depth  of 
the  blue  water.  In  between  lie  fertile 
fields  bringing  forth  the  grain,  cotton 
and  tobacco  with  numberless  side  crops 
and  fruit  ec|ual  to  that  of  any  section. 

Eastern  Carolina  is  beginning  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  The  farmers 
have  learned  their  lesson  and  learned  it 


well.  'I'hey  ha\e  taken  their  degree  in 
the  art  of  fertilization  and  cultivation. 
They  have  completed  the  course  in 
di\ersifie(l  argiculture  and  the  terror  of 
a  crop  failure  no  longer  keeps  them 
from  the  peaceful  contemplation  after 
a  day  of  toil.  Poverty  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  that  section  of  the  state 
and  would  truthfully  be  unknown  if 
the  proper  energy  were  always  expend- 
ed. 

That  section  of  the  State  including 
Wilson  County  is  indeed  markedly 
prosperous.  Last  season  was  a  re- 
markable season.  Corn  was  a  good 
crop.  The  farmers  inade  more  than 
they  needed.  Forage  crops  did  so  well 
that  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  entire 
section.  Cotton  was  good  and  the 
price  kept  at  a  profitable  figure.  Tob- 
acco, the  better  quality,  sold  through- 
out the  season  at  an  average  jirice  of  20 
cents  a  pound.  The  total  sales  of  tob- 
acco on  the  AA'ilson  market  went  to  IT,- 
111)0,000  pounds.  Greenville  reported 
sales  amounting  to  12,250,000  pounds 
and  Kinston  handled  9,0000,000  pounds. 
These  three  towns  are  close  together 
and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  mar- 
kets in  the  section.  It  was  a  great  crop 
year  and  yet  it  was  not  greater  than 
could  be  expected  when  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  the  farmers  are  just  begin- 
ing  to  understand  the  natural  advant- 
ages of  that  section  and  are  applying 
the  knowledge  to  their  work. 

In  order  that  the  ^•alue  of  one  crop 
may  be  better  understood  note  a  few 
instances  of  the  money  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop  of  Eastern  Carolina,  (^ne 
farmer  planted  14  acres  of  tobacco. 
He  received  $3,128  for  his  crop,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  also  rais- 
ed and  sold  cotton  and  corn.  Another 
man  planted  75  acres  in  tobacco  and 
the  crop  sold  for  $15,500.  Still  another 
received   $6,875   for  the  crop   from   25 
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acres.  In  another  instance,  a  negro,  a 
tenant  on  a  farm  planted  4  acres  in 
tobacco  and  sold  the  crop  for  $1,600 
and  in  addition  made  his  corn,  his  for- 
age, his  meat  and  marketed  15  bales  of 
cotton.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
farmers  of  that  section  are  raising  the 
hogs  for  their  meat  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  selling  a  snrplus.  • 

Xot  alone  is  Eastern  Carolina  dream- 
ing of  wonderful  wealth  along  agricult- 
ural lines  but  there  is  progress  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  development 
of  hydro-electric  power  and  its  trans- 
mission for  long  distance  without  ex- 
cessive loss  and  expense  is  inarking  a 
new  era  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
state.  Towns  are  marked  by  factories. 
There  are  cotton  mills,  knitting  mills, 
wood-working  plants,  wagon  factories 
and  buggy  factories.  Eastern  Carolina 
is  becoming  a  manufacturing  center. 


North  Carolina's  Port 

The  eyes  of  North  Canilina  are  turn- 
ed these  days  toward  \\'ilmington — the 
natural  port  and  the  coming-to-be  port 
of  North  Carolina.  A\'ith  ocean  naviga- 
tion, seven  hundred  miles  of  inland 
water  navigation  and  six  distributing- 
railway  lines  AA^ilmington  stands  ready 
to  become  one  of  the  larger  communi- 
ties and  North  Carolinians  are  ready 
and  willing  to  help  along  the  coming. 

Located  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
path^'ay  of  the  Ocean  to  Ocean  ships 
as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  Gulf 
traffic,  A\'ilmington  and  Southport,  the 
North  Carolina  ocean  gateway,  is  eligi- 
ble to  become  the  Panama  port,  parti- 
cularly of  that  portion  of  the  Ocean 
route  south  of  Hatteras.  Certainly 
^^'ilmington  and  Southport  is  to  be  at 
least  a  port  of  call  and  really  there  can 
be  no  reason  assigned  for  the  failure 
of  that  good  city  to  become  a  coaling 
station. 


It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  geog- 
raphic location  of  \\'ilmington  and 
Southport  marks  that  port  as  the  logi- 
cal station,  \^'ith  unexcelled  rail  trans- 
portation facilities  for  both  raw  materi- 
als and  manufactured  products,  to  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  by  ship 
and  to  the  interior  by  rail,  Wilmington 
stands  in  line  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  distribution  centers. 

As  a  manufacturing  center  Wilming- 
ton is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly  and 
there  is  a  still  brighter  future  for  that 
progressive  city.  The  men  of  affairs 
are  broad-minded  and  have  wide  vision 
and  they  have  seen  the  opportunity  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  location  and 
are  building  for  the  future.  The  an- 
nual output  of  manufactured  products 
amounts  to  $20,000,000  and  this  goes 
out  both  by  rail  and  water  for  the 
plants  have  both  rail  and  water  ter- 
minals. Wilmington  is  the  second 
port  south  of  Baltimore  in  the  value  of 
its  foreign  products  and  it  stands 
fourth  in  the  world's  ports  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  cotton.  It  is  very  truth- 
fully said  that  it  is  ^^^ilmington's  lo- 
cation on  the  Atlantic  and  her  reach 
into  the  productive  South  that  gives 
AMlmington  preeminence  and  assures 
that  splendidly  growing  city  ultimate 
supremacy. 

The  success  of  AA^ilmington  means 
the  success  of  North  Carolina  and  every 
town  and  city  of  the  Old  North  State 
will  join  with  the  citizens  of  Wilming- 
ton in  the  eiTorts  to  bring  larger  pros- 
perity to  the  North  Carolina  port. 


Good  Roads  News 

Several  months  ago,  that  big  mail 
order  concern  of  Chicago,  Sears  Roe- 
buck and  Company  set  aside  $1,000,000 
as  a  fund  to  be  contributed  to  Congres- 
sional districts  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the   improvement  of  public 
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highways.  The  company  proposed  that 
every  Congressional  district  that  would 
raise  an  amount  for  road  building  equal 
to  $i,ooo  for  each  county  would  be  given 
$i,ooo  to  be  added  to  the  fund.  The 
First  Congressional  District  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  State  was  the 
first  district  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  offer  and'  when  Congressman 
John  H.  Small  notified  the  Chicago 
concern  that  the  necessary  amount  had 
jjecn  raised  the  check  for  $1,000  was 
sent.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
continue  the  splendid  work  begun  by 
the  late  Dr.  Knapp  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Argiculture. 


The  Split-Log  Drag 

In  this  time  of  road  making  the  at- 
tention is  naturally  turned  to  means 
of  keeping  up  a  good  road  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  Several  years  ago  a 
progressive  citizen  of  Iowa  made,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  the  cost  was  in- 
considerable, what  was  known  as  the 
"King' Road  Drag."  This  home-made 
road  builder  soon  became  used  m  many 
localities  throughout  the  middle  west. 
It  was  a  success  and  the  story  of  the 
road-drag  went  far  and  wide. 

In  some  sections  the  county  has  built 
these  drags  and  given  them  into  the 
keeping  of  the  farmers  along  the  high- 
ways, with  the  understanding  that  after 
every  rain  the  farmers  will  drag  the 
highway  along  the  lines  of  their  farm. 
This  results  in  a  continuous  stretch  of 
well  kept  road  at  a  minimun  of  expense. 
The  same  system  could  be  followed 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  with 
this  system  good  roads  could  be  had 
the  year  round  and  without  the  out- 
lay of  much  money  for  their  upkeep. 

The  "split-log  drag"  is  modeled  after 
the  famous  "King  Drag"  and  can  be 
made  at  any  country  shop  and  at  very 


little  expense.  The  first  essential  is 
a  log- — any  log,  say  about  eight  feet 
long  and  twelve  inches  through,  split 
in  the  middle.  After  the  log  is  split, 
thus  giving  two  flattened  slabs,  bore 
three  two-inch  holes  in  each  slab  ;  con- 
nect the  slabs,  facing  the  same  direc- 
tion, with  three  stakes  of  rounded  3  x 
3's  long  enough  to  leave  three  feet  of 
space  between  the  slabs  after  the  con- 
necting stakes  have  been  driven  into 
the  holes. 

Two  or  three  planks  can  then  be 
nailed  to  these  stakes  and  thus  aft'ord 
a  place  for  the  driver  to  stand  and  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  the  drag. 

Now  for  the  final  preparation  and 
this  is  important.  Supposing  the  drag 
to  be  facing  the  West  and  assuming 
that  a  chain  is  to  be  used,  fasten  one 
end  of  the  chain  to  and  around  the  left 
hand  outside  connecting  stake  or  brace, 
and  allow  the  chain  to  pass  over  the  top 
of  the  slab.  If  attached  to  the  face  of 
the  slab  near  the  left  hand  end  the 
chain  would  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  dirt  toward  that  end  of  the 
drag.  The  drag  is  to  run  at  an  angle 
of  about  35  degrees  so  that  the  dirt 
will  be  thrown  off  toward  one  side. 

The  other  end  of  the  chain  must  be 
fastened  to  the  face  of  the  front  slab 
near  where  the  right  hand  connecting 
stake  comes  through.  Plate  of  shoe 
about  three  feet  of  the  bottom  edge, 
right-hand  side,  of  the  front  slab  with 
a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  an  old  wagon 
tire,  sharpened  will  do,  and  this  shoe 
should  be  about  three  inches  wide  and 
one-half  inch  thick  with  one  edge  sharp 
or  beveled. 

Put  this  plate  or  shoe  on  securely, 
letting  the  sharpened  edge  project  over 
about  a  half  inch  below  the  edge  of 
the  slab.  This  plate  or  shoe  will  bet- 
ter enable  the  drag  to  shave  or  cut 
down  the  roush  ridees  which   are  us- 
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ually  met  with  on  roads  that  are  not 
kept  smooth. 

The  double  trees  should  be  attached 
to  the  chain  about  one-third  of  the  dist- 
ance from  the  end  attached  to  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  drag. 

This  road  drag  can  be  manufactured 
by  any  one  and  should  not  cost  over 
$2.50  and  will  last  from  five  to  ten 
years.     It  will  work  satisfactorially  on 


any  dirt  road  and  will  cut  down  the 
"up-keep"  expense  to  a  very  low  figure. 
I'armers  who  are  interested  in  good 
roads  could  make  one  of  these  drags 
and  use  it  on  the  road  facing  their  farms 
and  thus  keep  the  road  smooth  and 
graded  all  the  time.  Dragging  to  the 
center  of  the  road  will  turn  the  water 
off  and  result  in  a  hard,  good  road  the 
entire  year. 


BETTER  BABIES 

AN   INNOVATION   IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 


IN  keeping  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  study  of  eugenics 
in  iNorth  Carolina  is  an  'innovation 
known  as  the  "Better  Babies"  move- 
ment— not  better  merely  in  the  sense 
of  temperament  or  disposition  but  bet- 
ter physically  and  mentally.  This 
move'ment  is  being  ifoste'red  by  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Association 
and  is  to  be  made  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Fair  to  be  held  in  Ashe- 
ville  in  October,  and  will  be  known  as 
the  "Better  Babies  Contest."  This 
contest  will  be  held  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Health  and  Sanitary  Board 
of  Asheville.  As  may  be  readily  sur- 
mised, its  object  is  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  necessary  steps  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  babyhood  in  North 
Carolina.  That  this  movement  will 
have  an  all-important  bearing  upon  the 
health  and  more  perfect  development 
of  the  coming  generation,  goes  with- 
out saying. 

The  babies  entered  in  the  "Better 
Babies  Contest"  will  be  subjected  to 
the  most  careful  physical  and  psycho- 
logical examinations  by  skilled  physi- 
cians. Notes  will  be  taken  of  abnorm- 
al development,  hereditary  tendencies. 


deficiencies,  or  disease,  or  weakness  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  etc.,  and  valuable 
instruction  will  be  given  to  parents  on 
subjects  of  nourishment,  sleep,  out- 
door life,  proper  environments  sur- 
rounding the  child,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  parents  will 
liravely  put  aside  false  modesty  or  un- 
due sensitiveness  and  enter  the  baby  in 
this  contest,  whether  the  child  be  prop- 
erly developed  and  measures  up  to  the 
standard  of  perfect  babyhood,  or 
whether  it  be  deformed,  afflicted,  suf- 
fering from  some  weakness  or  other,  or 
mentally  deficient,  in  order  that  good 
may  come  to  the  child  in  question  and 
moreover  to  the  children  of  the  State 
at  large  from  such  examination  and 
medical  advice. 

For  many  years  past,  men  in  North 
Carolina  have  devoted  much  time,  en- 
ergy and  means  toward  improving  the 
breed  of  lambs,  colts,  calves,  pigs  and 
even  pups.  It  is  vastly  more  im- 
jjortant  that  greater  and  more  intellig- 
ent eft'orts  be  directed  toward  the  per- 
fect development  of  God's  most  prec- 
ious gift — the  baby.  There  are  many 
good  baljies  in  the  State  but  there  can 
and  should  be  more  "better"  babies  in 
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the    State,   or   else    some    parents    and  State  is  likewise  true  of  the  local  com- 

guardians  of  these  little  ones  should  be  munity.     This  is  the  time — the  golden 

branded  with  the  shame  of  iniquituous  age   for   this   State.     The   magnificent 

neglect  in  this  age  of  North  Carolina  natural    advantages;    the    evei-present 

progress  and  enlightenment.  brightening  industrial  prospect:  offers 

United  Action  *°   every  community   the   privilege   of 

If  success  shall  crown  the  efforts  of  growth     almost    beyond    anticipation. 

North  Carolinians  in  the  development  Unity  of  action  in  every  community  is 

of  this  state,  there  must  of  necessity  be  absolutely  necessary.    The  "get-togeth- 

united  action.     The  people  must  stand_  er"  spirit  is  worth  more  than  anything 

together,    and    this   being   true    of   the  else  in  the  community  and  state. 


HOW? 


Did   you   tackle   that  trouble   that   came 

your  way,  with  a  resolute  heart  and 

cheerful  ? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day, 

with  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh,  trouble  's  a  ton  or  a  trouble  's  an 

ounce,  or  a  trouble  is  just  what  you 

make  it, 
And   it's  not  the   fact  that  3'ou're  hurt 

that  counts,  but  only,  "'How  did  you 

take  it?" 

You  are  beaten  to  earth ;  well,  what  of 

that?    Get  up  with  a  smiling  face : 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  fiat, 

but  to  lie  there,  that's  disgrace ! 
The    harder    you    fall,    the    higher    you 

bounce ;  be  proud  of  a  blackened  eye  ; 
It's  not  the   fact  that  you  are  whipped 

that  counts,  but  "how  did  you  fight. 

and  why?" 

You  are  done  to  the  death — well,  what 

then,  if  you've  battled  the  best  you 

could  ? 
If  vou've  played  your  part  in  the  world 

of  men,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good. 
Death  comes  with   a  crawl  or  it  comes 

with  a  pounce,   and   whether  he  be 

slow  or  spry. 
It's   not  the   fact  that  you're   dead   that 

counts,    but    onlv — "How    did    you 

die?" 
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SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


Mountain-to-Sea  Highv^ay 

By  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geogolist 


UP  to  the  present  time  practically 
all  of  the  efiforts  made  in  public 
road  improvement  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  local  nature, 
being  generally  confined  to  some  pro- 
gressive township ;  or,  in  a  few  inst- 
ances, the  county  has  undertaken  to 
build  a  county  system  of  roads.  In 
many  sections  a  mistaken  idea  has  pre- 
\-ailed  that  good  roads  connecting  with 
adjoining  counties  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  trade  to  the- county  having  the 
lesser  towns.  With  the  advent  of 
motor-driven  vehicles,  however,  and 
the  consequent  lessening  time  and  dist- 
ance, our  people  have  begun  to  feel  the 
need  for  and  the  advantage  of  long 
stretches  of  good  road  connecting- 
county  with  county,  and  one  section  of 
the  State  with  another. 

This  idea  first  bore  fruition  when  the 
General  Assembly  of  1911  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  Central  High- 
way to  extend  from  the  Tennessee  line 
on  the  west  through  the  varying  to- 
pography of  the  mountain  section,  rol- 
ling hills  of  the  Piedmont  Section,  and 
the  flat  country  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  to 
Beaufort  Harbor  on  the  east ;  thus  con- 
necting the  mountains  with  the  sea 
coast,  and  extending  a  distance  of  480 
miles.  The  act  did  not  carry  any  dir- 
ect appropriation  for  the  building  of 
this  highway,  but  authorized  the  vari- 
ous boards  of  County  Commissioners 
of  each  county  through  which  the  said 
highway  was  to  pass  to  appropriate 
certain   funds   for  building  and   main- 


taining the  highway  and  also  provided 
that  towns  should  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  population.  A  trustee  was 
selected  from  each  county  through 
which  the  highway  was  to  pass. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ofTrustees 
of  the  Central  Highway  held  in  Raleigh 
during  April,  1911,  at  which  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  elected 
as  follows : 

H.  B.  Varner  of  Lexington,  Chair- 
man :  Edward  E.  Britton  of  Raleigh. 
Secretary ;  George  C.  Royall  of  Golds- 
boro.  Treasurer. 

Central  Committee : — 

\Vm.  Dunn  of  New  Bern,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Templeton  of  Gary,  R.  R.  Clark  of 
Statesville,  W.  T.  Morgan  of  Marion, 
Thomas  J.  Murray  of  Marshall,  Jas. 
A.  Wellons  of  Smithfield,  Secretary, 
H.  B.  Varner  of  Lexington,  Chairman 
ex   efficio. 

The  trustees  decided  to  make  a  trip 
of  investigation  of  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed highway,  and  the  Central  Com- 
mittee began  such  a  tour  at  Morehead 
City,  May  8th,  1911,  using  automobiles 
for  the  trip.  Meetings  were  held  in 
each  county,  and  according  to  the 
Greensboro  News : 

"From  Beaufort  and  Morehead  City 
+0  Raleigh,  the  Central  Highway  scout 
party  literally  ran  through  a  flame  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  highway  and  left 
behind  it  an  expressed  determination 
that  it  shall  be  built.  When  once  it  is 
(lone  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  g-ood 
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roads  building,  which  will  sweep  the 
State." 

Before  determining  the  route  through 
a  county  finally,  provision  must  be  made 
by  the  county  for  building  and  main- 
taining this  route.  The  Highway  Divi- 
sion of  the  North  Carolina  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey  has  assisted  the 
counties  in  locating  and  constructing 
sections  of  the  Central  Highway. 

Below  is  given  in  detail  the  present 
status  of  this  highway  as  worked  out 
by  this  trip  of  inspection,  and  subse- 
quent work  done  by  the  various 
counties  and  townships : 

Starting  at  Beaufort  Harbor,  Carter- 
et County,  two  branches  have  been  de- 
cided on :  One  from  Beaufort  and  the 
other  from  Morehead  City ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  work  has  been  done 
only  on  the  latter  route.  And  leaving 
Morehead  City  on  a  shell  road,  the 
traveler  soon  strikes  hard,  smooth, 
sand-clay  road,  built  more  or  less  by 
private  subscriptions  of  people  from 
Morehead  City,  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  the  completion  of  this  great 
Central  Highwa}^  This  road  presents 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  heavy  sand 
roads  branching  from  it  on  all  sides. 
It  is  expected  that  this  road  will  be 
continued  until  it  is  sand-clayed  to 
Newport  on  Newport  River,  a  distance 
of  S.6  miles,  and  to  the  Craven  County 
line,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  road 
passes  through  the  open  pocosons  and 
heavily  timbered  cypress  swamps  of 
Carteret  County. 

From  the  Craven  County  line  to 
Newbern,  the  county  seat  of  Craven 
County,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  a  sand- 
clay  road  is  now  being  constructed. 
Not  so  much  swamp  land  is  seen  along 
this  stretch,  as  was  encountered  in  Car- 
teret ;  and  just  before  reaching  New 
Bern,  the  road  cuts  through  the  old 
embankments   that   were   built   during 


the  Civil  War  to  protect  the  city.  New 
Bern  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Neuse  River,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  upon  a  peninsula  between  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers.  From  New 
Bern  to  Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  the  Highway,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  sand-clay  road 
passing  through  Jasper  and  Fort  Barn- 
well and  crossing  the  Neuse  River  at 
Carmack's  Ford  and  then  following  up 
the  Neuse  Valley  to  Lenoir  County. 

From  Kinston  to  Goldsboro,  Wayne 
County,  a  distance  of  29  miles,  via.  La- 
Grange,  the  original  road  was  through 
an  almost  continuous  stretch  of  deep 
sand,  which  is  now  being  replaced  by 
a  sand-clay  road.  Notwithstanding 
the  quantities  of  sand  that  seem  to  ex- 
ist in  this  section,  there  is  near  by  en- 
ough clay  to  make  a  good  sand-clay 
road. 

Leaving  Goldsboro,  the  route  to 
Raleigh,  Wake  County,  a  distance  of 
29  miles  is  via.  Princeton,  Smithfield 
and  Clayton,  Johnston  County,  and  Au- 
burn and  Garner,  Wake  County.  To 
date  the  route  has  been  well  graded  the 
whole  distance  from  Smithfield  to 
Raleigh,  and  will  be  surfaced  with 
sand-clay. 

From  Raleigh  to  Durham,  a  distance 
of  26  miles,  the  road  is  located  on  a 
ridge  and  contains  very  little  grade, 
and  where  there  have  been  grade  cros- 
sings and  any  steep  grades,  the  road 
has  been  re-located  to  eliminate  these. 
The  section  of  this  stretch  of  road  in 
Wake  County  will  be  of  sand-clay  or 
gravel  and  in  Durham  County  of  ma- 
cadam. 

From  Durham  to  Graham,  Alamance 
County  two  rotites  have  been  decided 
on :  One  via.  Hillsboro,  the  county 
seat  of  Orange  County,  and  the  other 
via.  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  County.  At 
the  present  time,  the  best  route  is  via 
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Chapel  Hill.  Work,  however,  has  be- 
gun upon  the  route  via  Hilsboro,  and 
many  travelers  will  be  interested  to 
visit  the  historic  old  town,  which 
has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
past  history  of  our  State.  The  road 
'from  Durham  to  the  Orange  County 
line  on  the  Chapel  Hill  route  is  maca- 
dam, and  from  that  line  to  the  town 
is  sand-clay.  Chapel  Hill  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  University  and  is  also  a 
town  of  many  charms. 

Leaving  Chapel  Hill  westward  the 
traveler  begins  to  realize  as  he  enters 
Alamance  County  and  the  roads  to- 
ward Saxapahaw,  that  he  is  getting  in- 
to the  rolling  and  hilly  country  of  the 
Piedmont  Plateau  region.  The  High- 
way along  this  route  is  well  located 
with  no  grade  over  4J^  per  cent ;  but 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  Saxapahaw  only 
a  small  part  of  the  road  has  been  sur- 
faced with  sand-clay. 

The  other  route,  from  Durham  to 
Graham  is  via  West  Durham,  Durham 
County  ;  University,  Hillsboro,  Orange 
County ;  and  Mebane  and  Haw  River, 
Alamance  County.  The  road  is  ma- 
cadam to  within  a  few  miles  of  Orange 
County  line.  Across  this  county  to 
Mebane,  very  little  work  has  been  done, 
but  the  Orange  County  Good  Roads 
Commission  have  decided  to  build  this 
road  out  of  the  first  money  of  the  bond 
issue,  and  work  has  already  begun. 
This  link  will  be  largely  a  sand-clay 
road. 

From  Mebane  to  Graham  but  little 
work  has  been  done  on  the  highway. 
On  leaving  Graham,  however,  the 
traveler  will  find  a  splendid  macadam 
road  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  passing 
through  Burlington,  Elon  College,  Ala- 
mance County ;  and  Gibsonville, 
Greensboro,  Jamestown  and  High 
Point,  Gulford  County.  At  Greens- 
boro  the   Central    Highway   intersects 


the  National  Highway,  and  these  high- 
ways coincide  as  far  as  China  Grove, 
Rowan  County,  62  miles  to  the  south. 
The  macadam  road  between  Greens- 
boro and  High  Point,  a  distance  of  15 
miles  has  been  treated  with  tarvia,  and 
is  a  most  excellent  road. 

Soon  after  leaving  High  Point,  the 
highway  enters  Davidson  County, 
where  but  little  work  has  been  done  in 
road  construction.  The  route  through 
this  county  has  been  re-surveyed  and 
the  bad  hills  eliminated,  but  no  money 
is  available  for  surfacing  this  stretch 
of  road,  and,  as  the  county  has  recent- 
ly voted  down  a  bond  issue,  it  may  be 
sometime  before  the  stretch  of  road 
through  this  county  will  be  equal  to 
that  in  the  other  counties. 

The  Yadkin  River  is  crossed  by  .i 
toll  bridge,  but  it  is  expected  that  this 
will  soon  be  made  a  free  bridge.  The 
steep  ridge  just  beyond  the  bridge  will 
be  eliminated  as  a  new  location  has 
been  made  for  this  part  of  the  highway, 
and  the  road  along  this  survey  is  prac- 
tically constructed.  For  the  next  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  the  road  is  in  good  con- 
dition with  a  smooth  surface  and  easy 
grade. 

At  Salisbury,  Rowan  County,  the 
highway  again  divides :  one  line  going 
to  Newton,  the  county  seat  of  Catawba 
County  via  Barber's  Junction  and 
Statesville,  the  covmty  seat  of  Iredell 
County,  and  the  other  via  China  Grove, 
Rowan  County,  and  Mooresville,  Ire- 
dell County.  From  Salisbury  to  Land- 
is,  the  ,road  is  principally  sand-clayed 
and  in  splendid  condition.  Up  to  this 
point  from  Greensboro,  the  highway 
has  conincided  with  the  National  High- 
way. At  Landis,  however,  it  turns  to 
the  west,  and  the  road  is  sand-clay  and 
macadam  to  Mooresville  and  to  the  Ca- 
tawba-Iredell County  line.  Catawba 
River  is  crossed  by  a  new  iron  bridge, 
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which  is  nearly  75  feet  above  the  river. 
The  road  has  been  recently  located 
from  the  bridge  to  Newton,  and  elim- 
inates any  grades  over  5  per  cent.  The 
surfacing  material  is  sand-clay. 

From  Salisbury  to  Newton  via  Sta- 
tesville  the  highway  is  macadamized 
as  far  as  Statesville,  and  from  that  city 
to  the  Catawba  River  at  Bufifalo  Shoals, 
the  road  is  either  macadam  or  sand- 
clay.  A  splendid  new  iron  bridge  has 
been  built  across  the  river  at  Bufifalo 
Shoals.  And,  from  this  point  to  New- 
ton the  Highway  has  been  located  and 
but  partially  constructed.  From  New- 
ton to  Hickory  the  road  follows  a  ridge 
and  is  nearly  level  all  the  way.  Through 
Newton  and  Hickory  townships  the 
highway  is  being  built  of  sand-clay 
out  of  money  obtained  from  bond  is- 
sues, which  takes  it  to  the  Burke 
County  line. 

In  Burke  County  the  Highway  has 
been  located  across  the  greater  part 
of  it,  and  a  few  miles  of  the  road  have 
been  graded.  The  route  is  via  Connel- 
ly Springs,  Valdese,  and  JMorganton. 
From  the  Burke  County  line  across  jMc- 
Dowell  County  to  the  top  of  the  Bine 
Ridge  at  Swannanoa  Gap,  the  route  is 
via  Nebo,  3.Iarion  and  Old  Fort.  Part 
of  the  road  has  been  located  in  Marion 
and  Old  Fort  townships,  but  only  a 
few  miles  of  this  location  have  been 
constructed.  These  townships  have, 
however,  recently  voted  bond  issues 
out  of  which  this  section  will  be  put  in- 
good  condition. 

At  Old  Fort  the  Highway  begins  to' 
climb  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  is  en- 
countered the  most  beautiful  scenery 
along  the  whole  route ;  and.  from  here 
to  Asheville  are  alternating  scenes  of 
fertile  valleys  and  the  beautiful  peaks 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The 
road,  as  surveyed,  will  pass  Round 
Knob,  at  which   place  there  has  been 


installed  a  fountain  which  throws  a 
stream  of  water  100  feet  high.  The 
Highway  climbs  the  mountain  to  Swan- 
nanoa Gap  with  a  maximum  grade 
of  iyi  per  cent,  and  this  section  of  the 
road  is  now  being  built. 

At  Swannanoa  Gap  the  Highway  en- 
ters Buncombe  County,  the  banner 
county  of  western  North  Carolina  for 
good  roads.  Through  this  county  there 
is  iirst-class  macadam  and  sand-clay 
road  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
Gap  to  the  Buncombe  County  line  on 
the  west,  passing  through  Ridgecrest, 
Black  Mountain  and  Billmore  to  Ashe- 
ville and  following  rather  closely  the 
Swannanoa  River,  a  most  beautiful 
stream. 

The  road  from  Biltmore  to  Asheville 
is  one  of  interest  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  first  macadam  road  built  in  Bun- 
combe County,  and  was  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Asheville- 
Buncombe  County  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, which  raised  the  money  for 
the  work  by  private  subscriptions. 
Since  that  time  this  Association  has 
been  steadily  at  work  encouraging 
the  improvement  of  roads  in  Buncombe 
and  neighboring  counties,  with  the  re- 
sult that  BuncoiTibe  now  has  the  larg- 
est number  of  miles  of  improved  road 
of  any  county  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  And  Asheville  has  become 
the  hub  of  the  good  roads  work  in  that 
section  of  North  Carolina. 

The  route  of  the  Central  Highway 
from  Asheville  to  the  Tennessee  line 
via  Madison  County  will  be  by  Wea- 
verville.  Buncombe  County,  and  Mars 
Hill,  Stackhouse  and  Hot  Springs. 
Madison  County  ;  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  the  road 
beyond  Mars  Hill.  Between  Mars 
Hill  and  Asheville,  however,  there  is  a 
splendid    stretch   of  road   of   macadam 
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and  sand-clay.  Recently,  however,  the 
county  commissioners  of  JMadison 
County  have  issued  $300,000  in  bonds, 
out  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
highway  through  this  county  will  be 
constructed.  The  Legislature  of  1913 
also  made  a  special  provision  for  the 
portion  of  the  Central  Highway 
through  Madison  County  by  using 
State  convicts  and  placing  the  super- 
vision of  the  location  and  construction 
of  this  road  under  the  Highway  Divi- 
sion of  the  North  Carolina  Geological 
and  Economic  Survey. 

The  Central  Highway  is  also  located 
through  Haywood  County,  and  there 
is  now  a  macadam  road  from  Asheville 


to  Waynesville  via  Candler  and  Turn- 
pike, Buncombe  County,  and  Canton 
and  Clyde,  Haywood  County.  From 
\\'aynes\-ille  to  the  Tennessee  line,  the 
Highway  follows  the  Pigeon  River 
\-alley  and  gorge,  and  throughout  this 
distance  all  streams  have  been  bridged. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  throug-hout 
practically  all  the  diistance  of  this  pro- 
posed highway,  there  is  a  good  graded 
and  surfaced  road,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  now  before  every  link  will  be  of 
such  character  as  will  make  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  drive  over  it ;  and  the  tourists 
will  be  attracted  from  many  portions 
of  our  country  to  North  Carolina,  in 
order  to  make  a  trip  over  this  highway. 


How  and  Why  Books  Travel 


By  MINNIE  W.   LEATHERMAN    Secretary  North  Carolina  Library  Commission. 


Poets,  philosophers,  statesmen  and 
scientists,  all  have  sung  the  , praises 
of  books,  but  after  each  has  said  his 
best,  ''something  better  remains  to  be 
spoken  in  their  praise."  Although  the 
great  men  of  all  ages  have  recognized 
the  educational  value  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  influence  of  the  recorded 
word,  books  were  considered  a  luxury 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteen  cen- 
tury. Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
few  books  could  be  found  in  the  major- 
ity of  homes  and  public  libraries,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  were  un- 
kudwn.  r)Ut  today  the  most  democ- 
ratic institutions  in  America  are  the 
I)ul:)lic  school  and  the  public  library. 

The  modern  library  movement  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1870,  the  year  in 
which  the  /\merican  Library  Associa- 
tion was  organized.     Later  a  great  im- 


petus was  given  to  library  building  by 
the  numerous  gifts  of  i\Ir.  Carnegie. 
C)ther  philanthropists  have  also  given 
and  are  giving  largely  of  their  means 
to  establish  or  endow  libraries.  Last 
year  the  total  amount  given  to  libraries 
was  $5,502,778.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  library  movement  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  United  States  and  that, 
for  the  most  part,  residents  of  the  cities 
and  the  larger  towns  have  access  to 
free  books.  Surely  we  may  be  very 
proud  of  our  free  educational  institu- 
tions ;  of  the  public  school  which 
teaches  the  child  to  read  and  of  the  pub- 
lic library  which  enables  him  to  con- 
tinue his  education  as  long  as  he  lives. 
There  remain,  however,  the  smaller 
communities,  little  villages,  the  farm- 
ing regions  and  isolated  places  where 
books   and   magazines   are   few   or   en- 
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tirely  lacking.  And  here  are  found 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

They  cannot  establish  and  sup- 
port public  libraries  as  can  city  people: 
the  nearest  town  library  is  probab- 
ly miles  away  and  the  farmer  and 
his  family  cannot  go  so  far  to  get  an-^ 
return  books ;  yet  the  need  of  good 
wholesome  reading  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  in  a  country  community  than 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Librar- 
ians and  educators  studied  this  problem 
for  a  long  time.  I*  was  not  an  easy  one 
and  no  satisfactory  solution  was  found 
to  it  until  1892  when  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey 
secured  from  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  State  an  appropriation  for  the 
ec[uipment  and  operation  of  a  State 
system  of  traveling  libraries. 

The  traveling  library  idea  was  not 
entirely  new.  We  see  the  genesis  of  it 
in  the  collection  of  religious  tracts  cir- 
culated in  Scotland  in  1810.  Five  years 
later  books  on  literature  and  science 
were  added  and  under  the  name  of  iti- 
nerant libraries  were  loaned  to  towns 
and  villages.  It  is  not  iriipropable  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  plan  was 
brought  to  America,  for  as  early  as 
1831  intinerating  libraries  were  .in  vo- 
cated  by  the  American  Lyceum.  It  is 
in  Australia,  however,  that  we  find  the 
earliest  traveling  library  equijicd  ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas,  and  the  pi?ii 
put  into  operation  in  Melbourne  m 
1860  is  still  in  existence.  In  18; 8  Ox- 
ford began  to  send  out  its  university  ex- 
tension libraries  and  Cambrivlge  soon 
fcjllowed  her  example. 

Such  were  the  precedents  for  travel- 
ing libraries  when  Mr.  Dewe}'  outlin- 
ed his  plan  for  a  State  system  i;^  .-'■'v 
York.  The  first  libraries  were  sent  out 
in  1893  and  were  immediately  su  f-s- 
ful.  The  plan  was  so  simple  and  the 
expense    so   small    comparatively    that 


other  states  speedily  followed  New 
York  and  today  the  traveling  library 
system  exists  in  nearly  every  state  in 
the  union,  in  Canada  and  in  British 
Columbia  ;  and  it  is  becoming  constant- 
ly better  organized  and  more  widely 
extended. 

LIBRARY    DEVKLOPMENT    IN    NORTH    CARO- 
LINA. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
North  Carolina  has  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  public  libraries,  yet  decided  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  In  Charlotte, 
Greensboro  and  Winston-Salem  are 
attractive  Carnegie  buildings,  in  Hen- 
dersonville  one  is  in  process  of  constru- 
tion,  in  Raleigh,  the  Olivia  Raney  Lib- 
rary, the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Raney;  in 
Asheville,  the  Pack  Memoral  Library, 
in  Aberdeen,  the  Page  Memoral  Lib- 
rary, in  McAdenville,  the  R.  Y.  McAden 
jMemorial  Library,  etc..  Concord,  Way- 
nesville.  New  Bern  and  several  other 
towns  have  raised  money  by  public 
subscriptions  and  purchased  suitable 
homes  for  their  libraries ;  and  not  a  few 
libraries  are  doing  effective  work  in 
rented  quarters  or  in  rooms  whose  use 
has  been  donated. 

In  1909  the  State  Legislature  realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  library  extension 
created  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission  to  give  State  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  movement.  The 
object  of  the  Commission  is  threefold : 
To  encourage  and  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishhient  of  new  libraries.  To 
improve  libraries  already  establish- 
ed ;  and  to  extend  library  privileges  to 
the  rural  population.  The  bill  establi- 
shing the  Commission  authorized  it  to 
operate  tra\-eling  libraries. 

TRAVELING     LIBRARIES     IN     NORTH     CARO- 
LINA. 

Traveling  libraries  had  been  operat- 
ed in  North  Carolina  for  some  years 
before  the  establishment  of  the  library 
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Commission.  The  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  State.  Several  clubs  were  in- 
terested but  the  best  and  most  effective 
traveling  library  work  was  done  by  the 
Goldsboro  Woman's  Club.  After  the 
organization  of  the  Commission,  how- 
ever, the  Federation  decided  to  turn 
over  the  traveling  library  work  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission's  ap- 
propriation was  wholly  inadecjuate  for 
its  various  activities  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  it  to  purchase  any  new  librar- 
ies. An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  secure  an  appropriation  for  travel- 
ing libraries  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1911,  but  it  was  not  until  1913 
that  a  small  sum  was  secured  for  this 
purpose. 

WHAT   TR.'WELING    LIBRARIES   ARE. 

A  traveling  library,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  a  case  of  books  which  travels 
from  place  to  place.  The  number  and 
character  of  the  books  vary.  A  travel- 
ing library  may  contain  only  books  on 
argiculture  and  country  life;  it  may 
consist  entirely  of  books  for  a  debate 
on  some  political  or  social  question ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  collection  for  the  use 
of  study  clubs ;  the  cases  sent 
to  schools  consist  entirely  of 
children's  books ;  but  the  usual  tra- 
veling library  is  a  miniature  public 
library  containing  from  thirty  to  forty 
volumes  of  the  best  books  in  fiction, 
history,  travel,  science  and  general 
literature  for  adults  and  children. 

A  Ijrief  description  of  the  traveling 
•liljrary     service     which     the     Library 
Commission  will  be  prepared  to  render 
the  people  of  the  State,  beginning  Oc- 
tober  L   1913,  follows: 


GENERAL    TRAVELING    LIBRARIES. 

These  libraries  will  contain  thirty- 
five  or  forty  volumes,  about  fifteen  be- 
ing fiction,  fifteen  children's  books,  and 
the  remaining  volumes  the  Ijest,  most 
popular  and  attractive  books  of  biogra- 
phy, travel,  science,  etc.  The  books 
will  be  shipped  in  a  stout  case  equip- 
ped with  shelves,  in  order  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  book-case  when  it  reaches 
its  destination. 

These  general  traveling  libraries  are 
intended  primarily  for  villages  and 
country  communities  and  they  will  be 
loaned  without  any  charge  whatever, 
but  borrowers  must  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways.  A  library  may  be 
secured  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Library  Commission,  an  application 
signed  by  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  a  Farmers'  Union  Local,  by 
the  president  and"  secretary  of  a  library 
association,  or  by  five  tax-payers. 

Ihe  rules  governing  the  loan  of  lib- 
raries will  be  as  few  and  simple  as  pos- 
sible.    Borrowers  will  agree  to  pay  all 
transportation    charges,    to    take  good 
care  of  the  books  and  to  return  them 
promptly,   and   to   lend   them    without 
charge    to    all    responsible    persons    in 
the  community.    If  possible  the  library 
must  be  kept  in  some  convenient  public 
place,  such  as  the  post  office  or  gener- 
al store,  l)ut  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary    to    place    them    in    private 
homes.     A  library  may  be  kept  three 
months  or  si.x  months.     It  will  then  be 
returned  to  the  Commission  office  and 
another  1)o.x  containing  a  (different  col- 
lection of  books  will  be  sent  to  take  its 
])lace.     Thus  the   people  of  any   com- 
munity, however  remote,   will  have  a 
constant  supply  of  books  upon  which 
to   ;lraw   and    will    have    library    facili- 
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ties  and  advantages  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  cities  and 
towns. 

DEBATE    OR    PACKAGE    LIBRARIES. 

This  work  is  not  entirely  new  as  the 
Commission  has  operated  a  limited 
number  of  these  libraries  since  January, 
1912.  During  the  school  year  just  closed 
libraries  were  sent  to  sixty-six  coun- 
ties. Next  year  the  number  of  libraries 
will  be  increased  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  greatly  enlarged. 

A  debate  library  contains  pamph- 
lets, magazine  articles,  and  several 
books  on  a  single  subject.  Literature 
dealing  with  both  sides  of  the  question 
is  always  included.  These  little 
package  libraries  have  given  a  decided 
impetus  to  debating  in  the  rural  schools 
and  to  the  study  of  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

They  are  forwarded  by  express 
or  mail  to  schools  or  to  de- 
bating societies  upon  receipt  of  appli- 
cation signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  or  the  president  and  secreary  of 
a  debating  society. 

To  realize  the  value  of  this  work 
(iue  has  only  to  recall  the  fact  that 
these  libraries  have  have  been  loaned 
to  rural  schools  and  to  debating  socie- 
ties in  rural  communities :  that  their 
influence  extends  not  only  to  those  who 
actually  use  them  in  preparing  for  a  de- 
bate but  to  the  members  of  their  fami- 
lies and  to  the  audiences  as  well.  A 
member  of  a  debating  society  in  a  town 
some  distance  from  a  railroad  wrote : 
"Tf  the  Commission  cannot  let  us  have 
a  library  on  this  subject  we  cannot 
have  our  debate  for  there  is  little  litera- 
ture in  this  community  and  none  deal- 
ing with  this  question." 

.\  teacher  who  had  borrowed  a  num- 


ber iif  libraries  for  the  use  of  his  stud- 
ents, in  returning  one  just  before  the 
close  of  school,  wrote ;  "T  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  prompt  and  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  served  us  during 
the  school  year.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  have  gotten  along  without 
the    assistance    the     Commission     has 


SPECIAL    COLLECTIONS. 

The  Commission  will  also  be  prepar- 
ed to  furnish  books  on  argicultitre  and 
countr_v  life  problems.  At  lirst  this 
collection  will  be  small  but  it  will  be 
enlarged  as  the  demands  upon  its  re- 
sources increase. 

There  will  likewise  be  a  few  special 
collections  for  the  use  of  study  clubs 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  Legal  Status 
of  Woman  in  the  Un'ted  States,"  "The 
Development  of  the  South,"  "Child 
\\'elfare,"  etc. 

GENER.\L   LOAN    COLLECTION. 

The  general  loan  collection  will  sup- 
plement the  traveling  libraries  which, 
as  has  already  .been  explained,  will  be 
made  up  into  fixed  groups.  While 
the  fixed  collection  is  felt  to  aiTord  the 
best  service  for  general  reading,  other 
books  are  needed  to  satisfy  individual 
calls,  for  teachers  and  students,  and 
for  clubs.  And  this  is  the  object  of  the 
general  loan  collection.  The  largest 
number  of  books  are  intended  to  serve 
the  everyday,  practical  needs  of  North 
Carolinians,  being  upon  argiculture, 
domestic  economy,  education,  muni- 
cipal government,  road-building,  and 
public  health. 

To  enable  citizens  to  secure  books 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  they 
will  be  sent  in  response  to  applications 
signed  by  a  teacher,  minister,  county  or 
town  official,  or  the  representatives  of 
a  book  club,  society  or  other  organiza- 
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tion.  At  first  this  collection  will  be 
small,  our  purpose  being  to  increase 
its  size  and  scope  with  the  demand. 

ADVANTAGES      OF      TRAVELING      LIBRARIES. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  is  no 
ojiportunity  for  educational  work  in 
America  more  promising  than  putting 
the  best  available  reading  into  farm- 
houses. No  class  has  so  much  leisure 
for  reading,  outside  of  their  busy  sea- 
son, and  the  long  winter  evenings  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do  on  the  farm  af- 
ford unusual  opportunities  for  exciting- 
interest  in  good  books.  The  traveling 
library  enables  us  to  do  this  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  way. 

'idiere  are  many  instances  where  in- 
dividual, family  and  community  life 
has  been  brightened  and  quickened  by 
the  wholesome  and  entertaining  books 
that  have  found  their,  way  to  sordid 
homes  and  isolated  hamlets.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commis- 
sion visited  a  traveling  library  station 
in  a  remote  district  of  Wisconsin.  The 
library  was  in  charge  of  a  woman  who 
plainly  showed  that  hard  work  had 
been  her  portion  all  her  life  and  the 
\-isitor  asked  her  if  she  herself  read  the 
books.  The  woman's  reply  is  a  l^eauti- 
ful  sermon  with  a  traveling  library 
text: 

"1  wtirk  night  and  day  to  keep  this 
family  alive.  AVhy,  this  is  Octobei" — 
well,  I  haven't  had  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
my  feet  since  some  time  last  May.  I 
just  work  out  in  the  fields  or  here  in 
the  house,  and  just  dig  and  dig  and 
dig.  My  husband  is  a  good  deal  older 
than  T  am,  and  he's  pretty  well  worked 
out.  I  have  to  do  most  of  the  manual 
labor  on  the  farm.  I  have  got  a  big 
family  of  children,  but  I  am  just  deter- 
mined that  they  are  going  to  get  an 
education — something     that     T     could 


never  afiford  to  have — and  so  I  do  most 
of  the  chores  while  the  children  study 
their  lessons.  Awhile  ago  my  son  Jim 
— well,  his  wife  died  and  Jim  didn't 
know  what  to  do  :  but  I  told  him  to 
Ijring  his  three  children  over  here — 
three  more  wouldn't  make  much  dififer- 
ence ;  and  so  I've  got  Jim's  children 
and  my  children  to  look  after,'  and  its 
pretty  late  at  night  when  I  get  all  the 
work  done  up ;  but  after  that  last  rest- 
less kid  of  Jim's  goes  to  sleep  I  just 
steal  down-stairs  and  I  just  read  one  of 
them  books,  or  when  I'm  too  tired  to 
read  a  book  I  read  a  story  in  the 
Youth's  Companion,  and  I  get  to  think 
ing  about  those  stories  when  I  go  up- 
stairs to  bed  and  you  city  folk's  don't 
know  how  much  better  I  sleep  since 
that  'ere  box  of  books  came  that  gave 
me  something  to  think  about." 

iMany  other  instances  might  be  given 
showing  the  inspiration,  the  comfort 
and  the  pleasure  that  traveling  librar- 
ies may  carry  into  remote  districts. 
Their  educational  value  is  equally  im- 
portant. A  )40ung  man  teaching  school 
in  a  rural  district  wrote  to  another 
library  Commission;  "I  have  just  or- 
ganized a  class  of  young  people  to 
study  literature,  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
two  hundred  books  in  the  district,  you 
will  see  how  we  shall  value  those  you 
send." 

Then  the  books  of  information,  trav- 
eling from  community  to  community 
throughout  the  State,  exercise  a  wide 
influence.  The  debate  libraries  helji  to 
train  useful  and  •  intelligent  citizens: 
the  study  club  libraries  provide  club 
members  living  in  towns  having  no 
public  libraries  with  the  best  and  most 
recent  material  on  the  subjects  studied. 
The  books  on  agriculture  have  a  part 
in  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
State  and   in  making  countr}'  life  more 
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attractive.  And  the  most  important 
thing  of  all  in  the  development  of 
North  Carolina  is  to  make  farm  life 
satisfactory  to  the  young,  and  prevent 
them  from  leaving  the  farms  and  be- 
coming consumers  instead  of  produ- 
cers. 

( )ne  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  tra\'eling  library  system  is  the  faci- 
lity it  jirovides  for  exchange.  \Mien 
the  books  in  a  tra\'eling  librar}^  have 
been  used  by  one  community  they  can 
readily  be  transferred  to  another,  and 
this  exchange  can  be  carried  on  until  the 


books  are  worn  out  in  actual  circula- 
tion. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  is 
largely  rural,  the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  towns  being  only  318,474  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census.  That  is  why  it 
is  necessary  for  books  to  travel  in 
North  Carolina.  By  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  traveling  library  system 
and  by  means  of  public  libraries  we 
hope  to  make  it  possible  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State  to  read 
good  books ;  not.  only  for  the  .318,474 
who  live  in  towns  but  also  for  the  1,- 
887,000  who  live  in  the  country. 


LIFE 


Man  comes  into  this  world  without  his 
consent  and  leaves  it  against  his  wrll. 
During  his  stay  on  earth  his  time  is  spent 
in  one  continuous  round  of  contraties 
and  misunderstandings. 

In  his  infancy  he  is  an  angel:  in  his 
boyhood  he  is  a  devil ;  in  his  manhood 
he  is  everything  from  a  lizard  up ;  in  hi; 
duties  he  is  a  fool;  if  he  raises  a  famil)' 
he  is  a  chump :  if  he  raises  a  check  he 
is  a  thief  and  then  the  Law  raises  Cain 
with  him. 

If  he  is  a  poor  man  he  is  a  poor  man- 
ager and  has  no  sense.  If  he  is  rich  he 
is  dishonest,  but  is  considered  smart.  If 
he    is    in    politics    he    is    a   grafter    and 


crooked;  if  he  is  out  of  politics,  you 
can't  place  him  and  he  is  "an  undesirable 
citizen."  If  he  goes  to  church  he  is  a 
hypocrite;  if  he  stays  away  from  church 
he  is  a  sinner.  If  he  donates  to  foreign 
missions  he  is  doing  it  for  show ;  if  he 
does  not  contribute  he  is  a  "tight  wad" 
and  stingy. 

When  he  first  comes  into  the  world 
everybody  wants  to  kiss  him — before  he 
goes  out  they  all  want  to  kick  him.  If 
he  dies  young  there  was  a  bright  future 
before  him ;  if  he  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age 
he  is  in  the  way  and  only  living  to  save 
funeral  expenses. 

Life  is  a  funny  proposition — after  all. 


The  Lost  Ideal 

(ByAdelaine  E.  Proctor.) 

Have  we  not  all,  amid  life's  petty  strife. 

A  pure  ideal  of  a  noble. life 

That   once   seemed   possible? 

Did  we  not  hear 

The  flutter  of  its  wings  and  feel  it  near 

And  just  within  our  reach? 

It  was.     And  yet 

We  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fret. 
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The  Agricultural  Life  Then  and  Now 


By  WILLIAM  B.  TROY 


The  other  day  I  was  reading  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphical Society,  in  which  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Bell  was  quoted  as  saying  these 
words:  "In  the  year  1888  this  society 
was  organized  under  a  national  char- 
ter to  promote  the  increase  and  diffiu- 
sion  of  geographic  knowledge."  Just 
think,  as  further  expressed  by  Dr.  Bell, 
what  that  means — "To  promote  the 
stud}'  of  the  world  upon  which  we 
live."  And  here  I  amend  these  words 
of  Dr.  Bell  to  read — "to  promote  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge,"  and  what  a  privilege  it  is- 
to  belong  to  an  army  that  is  promoting 
the  study  of  the  world  upon  which  we 
feed. 

Then  the  imagery  of  the  mind  gets 
busy,  and  there  comes  before  its  hori- 
zon a  picture.  It  has  worked  back- 
ward through  various  stages  from  the 
era  of  good  roads,  railroads,  electricity, 
and  country  graded  schools  to  the 
rough  roads,  lonesome  trails,  the  call 
of  wild  animals,  the  creaking-  of  the 
old  mill  wheels  to  the  log  cabin  of  the 
sparsely  settled  wilderness  existence. 

The  old  man  and  old  woman  have 
finished  the  day's  work;  the  only  light 
is  a  flickering  ember  from  the  crude 
fireplace.  The  children  have  gone  to 
the  nearest  neighbor,  six  miles  dis- 
tance, to  a  "corn  shucking."  There  is 
a  tense  silence  till  one  little  cricket 
chirps.  "Say  something" — "'Say  some- 
thing." Then  a  whole  army  of  their 
fellows  join  in  the  chorus.  "Say  some- 
thing— say  something." 

"What  are  you  thinking  about, 
mother?"  asks  the  old  man. 

"I    was    thinkin' "    replies    she,    "we 


oughter  be  considerin'  about  what  we 
are  goin'  to  make  out  of  the  boys." 

"Sure  'nough,  mother,  and  have  you 
planned  it  all  out  for  them?" 

"I've  been  studyin'  the  boys  all 
their  lives,  but  lately  I've  been  rumi- 
natin'  about  their  life's  work,  and  have 
planned  that  John,  who'se  so  steady 
and  serious,  and  is  always  careful  to 
read  his  Bible  before  going  to  bed, 
must  be  a  preacher.  Then  there's 
Tom,  sharp  on  trade  and  quick  witted, 
he  by  all  means  should  be  a  lawyer. 
But  poor  Bill's  so  helpless  we'll  have 
to  keep  him  on  the  farm." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  true  se- 
crets of  agriculture  lay  in  darkness, 
and  that  it  was  the  very  last  of  the 
avocations  to  begin  evolution? 

It  had  been  deprived  of  the  means 
and  influence  of  that  which  made  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant  and 
the  preacher  a  success — the  intellect. 
But  at  last  there  came  to  light  the 
saying,  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish,"  and  there  is  now  an 
awakening.  Some  one  has  placed  a 
light  at  right  angle  to  the  "beaten 
path"  that  shines  through  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  awakened  interest  in 
the  possibility  of  agricultural  pursuits 
is  now  opening  its  way  to  the  source 
of  this  light.  The  path  that  was  will 
soon  be  no  more,  for  "our  eyes  are 
hold'en  that  we  can  not  see  the  things 
that  stare  us  in  the  face,  until  the  hour 
arrives  when  the  mind  is  ripened ;  then 
we  behold  them,  and  the  time  we  saw 
them  not  is  like  a  dream."  And  it  is 
to  this  newly  aroused  intellect  am  I 
appealing  today,  to  the  new  birth  of 
agriculture,   to  that   interest   which   is 
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evidenced  by  good  roads,  modern  coun- 
try school  buildings  and'  a  rural  atmos- 
phere that  is  charged  with  intellectual 
air,  and  as  one  breathes  the  air  where 
he  stays,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest." 

Away  back  yonder  a  philosopher 
said,  and  it  must  be  the  truth,  for  his 
expressions  are  living  toda)',  "Believe 
in  your  own  thoughts,  and  what  is  true 
for  you  in  your  own  private  heart,  is 
true  for  all  men — and  that  is  genius." 
And  this  is  what  we  would  have  you 
do  today,  take  these  words  home  with 
you  and  think  of  the  problems  that 
surround  you,  and  try  to  find  their 
solution  with  your  own  intellect  and 
ingenuity.  You  will  find  that  many  of 
your  problems  are  unsolved  because 
their  solutions  are  so  near  the  eye 
that  you  fail  to  get  a  focus  on  them. 
Go  out  on  your  fields  and  look  for 
these  problems.  Use  your  eyes;  make 
your  own  texts  for  conquering  them, 
for  eliminating  what  obstructs  3rour 
I  progress.  Then  take  books  and  other 
people's  sayings  as  commentaries  of 
your  text,  and  use  them  if  you  need  to 
do  So. 

And  there  are  many  things  the  farm- 
ers should  think  about  and  bring  his 
own  conclusiVjns.  He  should  emigrate, 
he  should  step  out  of  the  beaten  path : 
this  would  make  him  a  pioneer,  just 
as  much  a  pioneer  as  his  forefather 
was  a  pioneer  when  he  met  the  dense-, 
ness  of  the  forest  and  emigrated 
through  it.  The  most  forceful  word 
in  the  English  language  today  is  CO- 
OPERATION. It  is  not  what  YOU 
get  out  of  a  thing  that  counts,  but 
what's  in  it.  And  that  is  just  what  co- 
operation means,  a  "union  of  essen- 
tials," something  that  grows  and  mul- 
■  tiplies  and  overflows,  and  that  over- 
llow   is   nothing   less   than   the    falline 


of  the  ripened  fruit,  and  you  need  not 
be  uneasy  about  the  great  law  of  com- 
pensation distributing  the  profits  ac- 
cording to  the  sowing. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  many  dy- 
namic forces  that  are  bringing  about 
scientific  farming,  which  is  nothing  but 
common  sense  farming,  such  as  agricul- 
tural schools,  institutes,  county,  state 
and  government  demonstrators,  I'  want  to 
say  something  that  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  is  doing  along  this  line.  It 
would  be  well  to  preface  the  recital 
with  the  fact  that  I  am  absolutel)'  dis- 
interested personally  in  the  Southern 
Railway  Company,  and  I  speak  only  as 
a  public  spirited  citizen.  And  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  when  one  speaks  in 
this  spirit,  he  should  nof  stand  in  his 
own  foot  prints,  but  in  the  big  foot 
tracks  of  his  country,  and  this  foot 
should  be  as  large  as  the  man  Hill  Nye 
told  about,  who  had  such  a  big  foot 
that  he  had  to  go  to  the  forks  of  the 
road  to  use  it  as  a  bootjack  to  pull  ofl: 
his  boots. 

We  must  have  co-operation  in  our 
endeavors,  and  the  Southern  Railway 
Company,  in  its  land  and  industrial, 
live  stock,  dairy,  horticultural,  good 
roads,  and  farm  improvement  depart- 
ments, are  asking  for  co-operation  with 
the  people  along  its  lines.  •  Informa- 
tion from  these  departments  is  free 
to  the  patrons  along  its  lines,  for  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  regards 
itself  in  fact  and  responsibility  a  citi- 
zen of  each  town,  village  and  hamlet 
through  which  it  passes.  All  interest 
working  towards  the  same  end  are 
bound  to  be  mutual.  And  from 
nothing  you  will  get  nothing.  Any 
school  child  knows  the  total  of  any 
mathematical  problem  is  only  equal  to 
all   its   parts,   and   that   if  you   destroy 
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any  of  these  parts  you  will  be  with- 
out the  correct  answer.  "There  is  at 
the  surface  infinite  variety  of  things, 
in  the  center  simplicity  of  cause."  And 
this  is  life  bounded  with  its  variety  of 
things  at  the  surface,  its  railroads,  its 


farming  and  commerce  in  all  its  ave- 
nues are  wording  toward  a  common 
centre,  and  this  for  the  success  of  the 
body  politic,  is  simplicity  of  cause ;  co- 
operation in  all  our  endeavors. 


Wilmington,  The  City  by  the  Sea 

By  THOMAS  WILLIAMS  CHAMBLISS 


The  rapid  progress  being  made  by 
Wilmington  as  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  center  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  North  Carolinians  and  in 
addition  arousing  their  enthusiasm. 
North  Carolina  will  grow  as  a  whole 
just  as  rapidly  as  its  parts  grow,  and 
especially  will  the  State  as  a  whole 
thrive  if  there  be  developed  on  its 
coast  a  port  of  call  and  coaling  sta- 
tion. The  coming  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  opening  of  the 
canal  for  traffic  marks  a  new  era  and 
must  mean  much  for  the  development 
of  Wilmington  as  a  coaling  station  and 
port  of  call. 

\\'ilmington  is  proving  to  the  com- 
mercial world  its  right  to  distinction 
as  the  logical  location  for  an  ocean 
port.  Nearer  to  the  track  of  travel  of 
ocean  steamships,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  danger  points  of  the  South  coast, 
with  magnificent  railroad  terminals 
and  with  the  Opportunity  of  a  splen- 
did harbor,  Wilmington  stiands  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greater  of  coastal 
cities.  It  is  already  a  commercial  me- 
tropolis. In  seven  years  its  population 
has  grown  from  23,000  to  30,00.0,  and 
this  without  ,any  .effort  at  mushroom 
development.  The  assessment  of  the 
real  estate  of  that  city  has  grown  in 
the  same  period  of  time  from  $9,543.- 


783  to  $12,911,110.  The  receipts  of 
the  post  office  almost  doubled  in  the 
seven  years  and  the  bank  deposits 
more  than  doubled  and  amount  at  this 
time  to  $11,289, UG,  while  the  l)anks 
of  A\'ilmin.gton  have  total  capital  and 
surplus  of  $2,708,635.  Last  year  the 
jobbers  of  Wilmington  sold  merchan- 
dise amounting  to  $70,000,000. 

In  the  harbor  of  the  North  Carolina 
seaport  city  can  l)e  seen  vessels  float- 
ing the  flags  of  many  nations,  and 
these  vessels' are  loading  cargoes  fur 
the  nations  of  the  world.  More  than 
500,000  bags  of  cotton  from  the  South- 
ern states  are  exported  from  Wilming- 
ton each  year,  and  the  largest  cotton 
exporting  firm  in  the  United  States  is 
located  in  the  city  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

Wilmington  commands  the  territory 
of  both  North  and  South  Carolina  as  a 
distributing  center,  with  six  lines  of 
railway  miles  of  waterway  over  nav- 
igable rivers,  and  the  ocean  steamer 
lines,  the  city  has  the  advantage  of 
all  the  state  in  freight  rates.  The 
railway  cumpanies  have  provided  mod- 
ern terminals  and  are  working  in 
hearty  accord  with  Wilmington  peo- 
ple in  striving  to  place  that  splendid 
city   in  the  front  rank. 

Southport,  connected  with  Wilming- 
ton bv  water  routes  and  railroad  lines. 
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is  the  real  ocean  port.  Southport  is 
only  six  miles  inside  the  ocean,  and 
the  ocean  pathway  is  from  20  to  30 
miles  away,  an  insignificant  distance. 
Charleston  is  100  miles  from  the  same 
ocean  pathway  and  Jacksonville  is  150 
miles.  Docks  and  piers  are  being  con- 
structed at  Southport,  and  every  prep- 
aration possible  is  being  made  for  the 
growing  export  trade.  Last  year  the 
value  of  the  export  business  from  Wil- 
mington and  Southport  amounted  to 
$30,000,000,  and  with  the  .  Panama 
Canal  broadening  the  opportunities, 
this  volume  of  business  must  largely 
increase. 

The  United  States  Government  is 
doing  its  part  toward  the  development 
of  ^^'ilmington.  The  fact  that  the  for- 
eign exports  from  \Vilmington  now 
amount  to  more  than  those  of  New- 
port News,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth, 
Charlestiin  and  jacksimxille  combined 
leads  the  government  to  broaden  its 
effort  at  Wilmington.  Work  is  pro- 
gressing-im  the  channel  from  AVilming- 
ton  to  the  sea,  the  present  ajipropria- 
lion  of  $.572,000  is  being  expended  to 
prtivide  a  channel  26  feet  deep  at  mean 
low  tide,  300  feet  in  width  on  the 
river  and  400  feet  wide  on  the  bar. 
Major  H.  W.  Stickle  is  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  work,  and  he  says 
that  at  high  water  there  is  now  30 
feet  of  water  at  the  bar  and  26  feet  all 
the  way  to  Wilmington.  At  this  time 
on  the  channel  one  contract  amount- 
ing to  $150,000  is  being  carried  to  com- 
pletion, and  another  will  be  let  within 
a  very  short  time,  possibly  before  this 
article  is  read.  Several  dredging  com- 
panies are  interested,  and  besides 
these  the  dredge  boats  of  the  govern- 
ment are  at  work.  The  lock  sites 
above  Wilmington  are  being  cleared, 
the  sand  shifts  are  being  moved  from 
the  bar,  and  one  dredge  boat  is  work- 


ing on  the  channel  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Southport. 

Prior  to  the  present  appropriation, 
the  government  expended  over  $5,000,- 
000  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the 
bar  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
work  the  depth  of  the  river  channel 
has  been  increased  from  13  feet  to  the 
present  depth  of  30  feet.  It  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  engineers  in  charge 
to  complete  the  work  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  and  after  that  time  the  only 
problem  will  be  that  of  maintenance. 
This  will  cost  upward  of  $80,000  a  year. 

No  city  in  the  South  has  progressed 
more  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time 
more  substantially  than  has  Wilming- 
ton, and  never  before  in  the  many 
years  of  the  history  of  the  City  by  the 
Sea,  the  Port  of  North  Carolina,  has 
the  future  seemed  brighter. 


The  Woman's  League  of  Kansas  City 
has  established  a  home  for  working  girls. 


Two  negro  women  recently  took  the 
examination  for  physicians  before  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Virginia. 


Cotton  and  wheat  are  being  exported 
from  LTganda,  Africa. 


The  Salvation  Army  has  established 
small  banks  in  India  where  the  natives 
can  borrow  money  at  low  interest. 


We  spend  half  our  time  making  mis 
takes  and  the  other  half  in  reflection  con- 
cerning the  ease  by  which  we  could  have 
avoided  them. 


The  whole  development  of  mankind 
has  been  connected  with  mighty  racial 
migrations.  If  the  human  family  had 
stopped  where  it  originally  started,  would 
.America  have  been  populated  with  white 
people,  and  would  America  be  civilized' 
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Steady  Growth  of  Miscellaneous  Factories 


In  1912  there  were  reported  in  North 
Carolina  660  miscellaneous  factories,  or 
manufacturing  establishments,  which 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  cotton, 
woolen,  silk  mills,  knitting  mills,  or 
furniture  factories.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  536  of  these  factories  was 
given  as  $14,673,613, 

503  listed  the  estimated  value  of  their 
plants  at  $20,235,  998,  The  payroll  of 
521  of  these  factories  'amounted  to  $11,- 
086,760.  5'26  reported  the  output  to 
be  $86,030,562.  The  power  used  by 
652  of  these  factories  was  as  follows : 
steam,  356 ;  electric,  175 :  water,  21 : 
hand,  16  ;•  gasoline,  29  ;  steam  and  elec- 
tric, 2 ;  steam  and  gasoline,  4 ;  steam 
and  water,  1 ;  steam  and  gas,  2 ;  gas,  3 ; 
steam,  electric  and  hydraulic,  1  ;  water 
and  gas,  1 ;  water,  steam  and  fuel  oil,  1. 

The  working  hours  of  these  factor- 
ies averaged   nine  hours  and   fifty-four 


'  minutes.  The  high  average  daily  wage 
for  men  was  $2.82;  women,  $1.50:  low 
average  for  men,  $.98 ;  for  women  $.79. 
54  percent  of  these  factories  reported 
an  increase  in  wages.  Upon  the  pay- 
roll of  638  were  entered  the  names  of 
35,321  persons.  87  8-10  per  cent,  of  the 
adults  and  89  per  cent  of  the  younger 
operatives  read  and  write.  42  5-10  per 
cent  of  the  factories  reported  improve- 
ment in  general  proficiency  and  43  per 
cent  reported  improvement  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  operatives  and  the 
percentage  may  be  even  greater  as  some 
of  the  factories  failed  to  report. 

On  the  whole  the  above  partial  re- 
port shows  laudable  and  steady  in- 
crease in  progress  over  former  years 
and  is  in  keejjing  with  the  1:)roadening 
development  along  various  lines  in  this 
State. 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled 
movement  of  humanity  into  a  new  world 
Out  of  every  100  people  in  IVEanhattan 
(New  York),  86  arc  of  foreig«  paren- 
tage and  49  were  themselves  born  abroad 


The  real  perils  of  America  are  not  ex- 
ternal invasions,  but  internal  failure  to 
see  that  the  strenuous  hour  of  American 
life  has  come,  when  we  ourselves  deter- 
mine whether  our  nation  is  to  rise  to  it-^ 
sublime  opportunity. 


One  crying  need  in  North  Carolina  is 
a  greater  white  rural  population. 


Corn  clubs  and  tomato  clubs  are  giving 
a  new  vision  to  the  boys  and  girls. 


J 


Better  road  legislation  together  wit! 
State  supervision  and  the  result  will  be 
better  highways.  I 

It  is  always  easier  to  deal  with  an 
open  enemy  than  with  one  who  comes  in 
the  guise  of  a  friend. 


The  victor  on  the  field  must  first  be 
victor  over  self. 


Oftentimes  doubts  in  regard  to  duty 
come  because  of  unwillingness  to  do  our, 
duty. 


Tlie  ]3rudigal  was  not  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  is 
by  going  back. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Waldensians 


By  T.  C.  COBB. 


o 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  villages 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
Valdese,  in  Burke  County,  nine  miles 
east  of  A'forganton.  It  is  inhabited  al- 
most wholly  by  Waldensians  from  the 
French  side  of  the  Alps  in  Italy.  For 
years  the  Waldensians  were  huddled  on 
the  mountain  sides  of  western  Italy, 
having  been  driven  there  partly  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  (near  Presbyter- 
ian) and  partly  on  account  of  the  large 
land  holdings  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  crowded  condition 
on  the  mountain  sides  they  were  driven 
to  poverty  but  not  want;  they  were 
industrious  and  on  their  little  "farms" 
produced  grapes  and  various  products 
of  the  soil.  One  of  the  Waldensians 
told  me  that  it  was  necessary  in  many 
instances  to  carry  the  dirt  for  farming 
from  the  valleys  below.  Even  under 
such  conditions  as'  these  they  have  ever 
remained  loyal  to  their  church. 

In  1S02  about  fifty  families  of  these 
Waldensians  were  colonized  in  Burke 
by  the  Morganton  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  on  some  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  county.  When  they  arrived 
some  of  the  natives  shook  their  heads 
and  said  it  wouldn't  do — that  from 
their  appearance  they  would  be  a  care 
to  our  people.  .In  fact  there  was  some 
excuse  for  the  uneasiness,  for  on  this 
same  land  had  been  paupers  with  sever- 
al hundred  acres.  But  the  Walden- 
sians went  about  with  that  industry 
which  their  condition  in  Italy  cultivat- 
ed and  soon  other  families  came,  and 
they  still  come.  Now  the  Waldensian 
section  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  pros- 
perous portions  of  the  county.  The 
Waldensians  have  colonized  at  various 


other  points  in  the  LTnited  States  and 
ha\'e  proven  the  same  industrious,  good 
citizens.  During  the  twenty-one  years 
of  the  people  at  Valdese  they  have 
given  the  country  no  trouble — on  the 
other  hand  they  have  proved  a  valuable 
addition.  Never  an  arrest  of  a  Walden- 
sian is  heard  of. 

This  colony  brought  a  minister  of 
their  church  with  them  and  ever  since 
have  maintained  the  church  in  the 
colony — ^and  without  outside  help.  In 
fact  one  of  the  first  things  they  did 
after  locating — in  apparent  poverty — 
was  to  erect  a  beautiful  stone  church. 
This  church  was  builded  by  the  Wald- 
ensians themselves,  even  the  women 
and  children  helping  to  carry  the  stones 
from  the  qu"arry. 

They  now  have  two  hosiery  mills, 
several  stores,  pretty  farms  and  a  Sou- 
thern Railway  depot — ticket,  express 
and  freight  office. 

On  the  farms  are  vineyards  galore, 
producing  tJie  choicest  grapes.  The 
Waldensians  make  the-ir  wine  and  use 
it  as  mos't  people  do  milk  and  coffee. 
But  they  use  no  sugar  in  this  wine,  the 
product  being  sour,  non-intoxicating. 
How  they  preserve  it  in  this  state  is 
a  secret  of  their  own.  To  see  them 
making  wine  reminds  one  of  the  pic- 
tures of  wine  presses  of  the  olden  time. 

The  Waldensians  are  a  very  econ- 
omical people,  economy  being  bred  in 
them  from  their  cramped  condition  in 
Italy.  Very  little  did  they  buy — they 
couldn't  buy  much  in  starting  their 
colony,  making  their  own  shoes  and 
hats  and  varioas  other  things  and  even 
hammering  out  an  old  file  for  a  pocket- 
knife.    They  still  practice  economy,  but 
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are  more  independent.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  are  holding  good  positions  in 
various  parts  of  our  country. 

The  Waldensians  fon  arriv;ifj  'heiie 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English ; 
their  minister  was  their  interpreter,  but 
now  nearly  all  of  them  speak  our  lan- 
guage fluently.  They  are  in  easy  ac- 
cess of  the  public  schools,  and  of 
Rutherford  College,  near  by,  and  are 
anxious  seekers  for  an  education — an 
English  education. 

After  the  Waldensians  had  located, 
the  people  of  the  county  were  appre- 
hensive that  there  might  l)e  intermar- 


riage, but  within  their  twenty-one 
years'  stay  here  there  have  been  only 
two  marriages  of  Waldensians  and 
.Vmericans. 

'Ihe  \Valdensians  attend  strictly  to 
their  own  business  and  compose  a  pros- 
perous, law-abiding  population  of 
about  six  hundred. 

Burke  County  and  North  Carolina 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Waldensians, 
as  stated  above,  have  proven  valuable 
citizens,  even  setting  an  example  to 
our  people  for  industry,  economy  and 
right   living. 


Development  in  Hyde  County 

By  Thomas  Williams  Cham1)liss. 


GREAT  days  are  in  the  future  for 
North  Carolina.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  today  will  live  in  a  still 
greater  commonwealth  and  the  close  of 
the  next  decade  will  record  wonderful 
stories  of  development.  Master  minds 
and  determined  wills,  following  the  eye 
of  vision  are  planning  and  bringing  to 
pass  great  things. 

Progress  is  noticeable  in  the  glorious 
West,  where  mountain  tops  touch  the 
sky  line  and  "down  east"  the  progres- 
sive spirit  is  equally  in  evidence.  The 
sand  hills  have  already  been  made  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  even  an  hundred  fold, 
barren  stretches  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  considered  worthless  and  al- 
most ignored,  even  by  the  tax  lister, 
now  sell  for  ^n  hundred  dollars  the 
acre. 

Get  out  your  map  of  the  Old  North 
State,  lay  a  ruler  across  the  State,  let 
the  upper  edge- touch  Raleigh,  the  Capi- 
tal City,  and  with  your  pencil  draw  a 
line  along  that  upper  edge.    The  west- 


ern end  of  that  line  will  cross  the  South- 
ern Railway  just  south  of  Marshall 
and  pass  to  the  north  of  Asheville, 
touching  close  to  Morganton,  Hickory, 
Statesville,  Randleman  and  Cary.  Pas- 
sing through  Raleigh  the  line  will  touch 
ten  counties  before  it  reaches  Pamlico 
Sound  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On 
either  side  of  the  line,  not  far  distant 
are  the  growing  towns  of  Wilson, 
Greenville  and  Washington  besides  a 
host  of  others,  not  so  large. 

If  one  could  take  an  automobile  and 
travel  this  line,  the  journey  would  be 
a    revelation  —  progression   everywhere, 
smoking  factories,   well   fertilized  and 
well  cultivated  farms  and  happy  people. 
Following  this  line  the  traveler  would 
cross    twenty    three    counties    of    the 
State,  starting  with  Haywood  and  end-l 
ing  the  journey  in  the  county  of  Dare.' 
Just    another    thought,    if   that    pencil 
line  be  continued  westward,  it  would 
run  just  South  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  in- 
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tended  story.  Over  in  the  far  east — 
still  following  that  line,  you  pass  through 
two  counties,  Tyrrell  and  Dare.  Go 
back  to  your  map  —  directly  south 
of  these  two  counties  lies  the  county 
of  Hyde.  This  county  is  almost  sur- 
.  rounded  by  water.  On  the  north  there 
is  land  connection  but  tliat  is  all.  Pam- 
lico Sound  marks  the  county  line  on 
the  east  and  south  and  Pungo  River 
on  the  west.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
county  and  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The 
land  is  valuable  or  would  be  if  it  were 
drained  and  that  is  my  story. 

In  Hyde  county,  the  last  census  said, 
there  are  less  than  nine  thousand 
people.  The  county  seat,  Swanquater. 
located  in  the  southern  part,  close  to 
Pamlico  Sound  is  a  small  town  of  only 
several  hundred  people.  There  are 
other  small  towns  in  the  county  but 
they  are  scattered. 

Almost  in  the  center  of  Hyde  county 
is  a  lake,  it  is  marked  on  the  map  as 
Mattamuskeet  Lake  and  it  covers 
something  like  50,000  acres  of  Hyde 
County  land.  This  lake  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  State  and  was  set 
apart  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
It  really  had  no  tangible  value  through 
the  passing  years  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  citizen  of  Hyde  County  ever  even 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  a  pur- 
chaser for  the  lake.  Surrounding  this 
lake  and  distant  from  it  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  is  a  sandy  ridge  which  varies 
in  height  from  three  to  ten  feet. 
This  ridge  stops  the  drainage  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  only  wat- 
er that  enters  this  lake  is  that  which 
falls  inside  the  ridge.  Mattamuskeet 
lake  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  and  is 
a  body  of  fresh  water.  So  far  as  known 
there  are  no  springs  in  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  which  is  normally  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  depth. 

Back  .of  the  sandy  ridge  lies  fertile 


farming  land,  fully  20,000  acres  of  it 
and  yet  this  land  is  practically  worth- 
less, for  the  reason  that  there  is  little 
drainage.  In  a  few  instances  the  land 
owners  have  opened  small  ditches 
through  the  ridge  and  drained  the  wat- 
er from  their  farms  into  the  lake.  In 
this  manner  the  lake  has  been  made  in 
some  measure  the  receptacle  of  the  wa- 
ter that  falls  when  it  rains,  the  water 
that  falls  upon  its  natural  watershed 
and  that  falling  upon  the  back  lands. 
It  is  not  known  what  the  original 
depth  of  Mattamuskeet  lake  was,  al- 
though some  of  the  old  records  of  Jlyde 
county,  dating  possibly  seventy-five 
years  back,  speak  of  the  lake  as  being 
15  feet  deep.  During  the  years  the 
washing  of  the  lands  together  with  the 
emptying  of  the  drainage  ditches  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  growing 
shallowness. 

Something  over  two  years  ago,  in 
the  fall  of  1910,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, together  with  some  citizens  of 
Hyde  Count)'  organized  a  drainage  dis- 
trict, covering  a;bout  100,000  acres  of 
land,  working  under  the  general  drainage 
law  of  the  state.  Drainage  commis- 
sioners were  elected  and  are  in  charge 
of  the  work  contemplated.  Hon.  J.  S. 
Mann  of  Middletown  is  chairman, 
Charles  E.  Mann  of  Middletown  is  Vice- 
chairman  and  John  P.  Kerr  of  Asheville 
is  secretary.  Mr.  Kerr  is  the  private 
secretary  at,  this  time  to  His  Excellen- 
cy, Governor  Locke  Craig. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  this 
drainage  commission,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  sold  its  interest  in  the 
drainage  district  to  the  Southern  Land 
Reclamation  Company  for  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  something  over  $1.25  an  acre. 
The  Southern  Land  Reclamation  Com- 
pany is  a  North  Carolina  corporation 
and  now  owns  the  land  covered  by 
Mattamuskeet  lake.      Two   of   the  ,prin- 
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cipal  stockholders  are  Charles  A.  Webb 
and  John  P.  Kerr,  both  Asheville  men. 

For  two  years  after  organizatiori  the 
drainage  commissioners  worked  earn- 
estly striving  to  get  the  affairs  of  the 
district  ready  for  the  development  of 
their  project.  There  was  opposition 
and  two  injunction  suits  were  heard 
before  the  State  Supreme  court  before 
final  settlement.  In  December  1912  the 
last  suit  was  decided  and  steps  were 
taken  immediately  for  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  provide  funds  for  the  drain- 
age of  ^lattamuskeet  lake.  These 
bonds  could  not  have  been  sold  until' 
the  legal  status  of  the  drainage  com- 
mission was  established  and  every  ob- 
stacle removed.  In  the  first  days  of 
June  of  this  year.  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Thirteen,  the  bonds  were  sold  to 
Northern  capitalists  and  the  work  of 
reclaiming  100,000  acres  of  fertile  farm- 
ing land  begun. 

It  is  a  mammoth  undertaking  and  is 
l^eing  watched  with  interest  through- 
nut  the  entire  United  States,  especially 
by  engineers  and  others  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  growth  of  sentiment  as  to 
the  importance  of  land  reclaimation. 
The  result  will  be  to  make  Hyde  Coun- 
ty one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous counties  in  the  entire  state. 

The  drainage  enterprise  is  based  up- 
on the  most  approved  plans  and  the 
surveys  and  estimates,  with  the  plans 
for  the  canals  proposed  were  submitted 
to  the  engineers  of  the  drainage  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  surveys  were 
made  by  these  experts. 

The  drainage  commissioners  propose 
to  erect  a  pumping  station  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  Pamlico  Sound  and  install  in 
this  station  seven  centrifugal  pumps. 
The  discharge  pipe  from  each  pump 
will  be  GO  inches  and  the  pumps  are  to 


be  driven  by  four  steam  engines' of  850 
horse  power  each.  The  capacity  of  the 
pumps  will  be  3,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  and  this  means  that  the 
pumps  will  discharge  1,250,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  in  twenty  four  hours. 

The  canals  of  the  district -will  be  so 
arranged  that  they  will  all  converge  at 
the  pumping  plant  in  order  that  all  wa- 
ter will  reach  the  pumps  as  soon  as  it 
can  run  there.  Connecting  the  pump- 
ing station  and  Pamlico  Sound,  an  out- 
fall canal  will  be  constructed,  and  it 
will  be  60  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  70 
feet  wide  at  the  top  and  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  deep.  The  pumps  will  lift  the 
water  from  the  collecting  basin  and 
discharge  it  into  the  outfall  canal  and 
thus  it  will  reach  Pamlico  Sound.  It 
is  proposed  to  dig  between  SO  and  90 
miles  of  canals  in  the  district  and  this 
does  not  include  the  lateral  canals  or 
ditches  which  will  be  necessary  before 
the  land  is  properly  prepared  for  the 
plow. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
.1,500.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  have 
to  be  moved  by  the  dredging  contrac- 
tors and  that  300  freight  cars  will  be 
required  to  transport  to  the  pumping 
plant  the  rnachinery  necessary  to  erect 
the  pumps,  pumping  house  and  founda- 
tions. These  figures  give  an  inadequate 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Glancing  at  the  proposition  for  a  fin- 
al survey  it  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
marked  progression  in  the  Old  North 
State  and  within  a  very  few  years  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich,  fertile  farm  land  will  be  growing 
crops  to  be  shipped  into  other  states 
and  exported  to  other  countries. 


Though  the  past  cannot  be  undone,  it 
can  sometimes  be  wiped  out  by  the  pres- 
ent. 
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Canton — The  Town  of  Opportunity 


By  THOMAS  OSBORNE 


SIX  years  ago,  Canton  was  a  very 
small,  and  a  very  dull  little  village 
of  probably  not  over  300  inhabitants. 
There  were  few  stores,  few  residences, 
poor  school  facilities  and  no  banks.  At 
present  there  are  over  5,000  people  in 
Canton's  corporate  limits,  and  the  town 
is  known  all  over  the  state  and  through- 
out the  South  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  rapidh-  growing  business  towns  of 
the  state. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Canton  has  been 
,  a  direct  result  of  the  location  of  a  mam- 
moth pulp  mill,  known  as  the  Cham- 
pion Fibre  Company.  The  industry 
sough.t  such  a  location  because  of  the 
convenience  to  the  timber  fields,  from 
which  to  draw  the  material  required  in 
making  paper  pulp.  Six  years  ago  a 
two  million  dollar  mill  was  built  and  it 
has  been  running  at  practically  full  ca- 
pacity ever  since.  The  Champion  Fibre 
Company  gives  employment  to  a  thous- 
and men,  mostly  skilled  laborers.  The 
value  of  such  an  industry  to  any  com- 
munity can  not  be  full}'  appreciated. 
Canton  is  not  an  ordinary  factory  town, 
the  men  who  work  in  the  mill  are  for 
the  most  part  well  educated  and  cultured, 
and  care  for  their  homes  and  the  schools. 

The  Fibre  Company  has  an  output  of 
over  two  hundred  tons  of  paper  pulp 
daily  as  well  as  a  large  output  of  tannic 
acid,  turpentine  and  other  by-products  of 
the  wood.  There  is  a  monthly  pay-roll 
of  about  $45,000.  The  business  of  this 
mill  gives  Canton  the  place  of  the  largest 
freight  shipping  point  in  this  section. 

The  town  of  Canton  has  adopted  a 
progressive  and  growing  spirit  and  this 
is  in  evidence  from  the  undertakings  that 
have  been  begun  by  the  city  fathers  re- 


cently. There  are  already  over  three 
miles  of  sidewalks,  the  main  streets  ara 
macadamized,  and  the  aldermen,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  authorized  the  improve- 
ment of  another  section  of  the  streets  of 
the  town.  There  is  a  local  telephone 
company,  with  excellent  service,  the 
streets  and  residences  are  electrically 
lighted  and  this  place  probably  boasts  of 
the  best  water  system  of  any  town  of  the 
size  in  the  state.  The  water  supply 
comes  through  a  seven-mile  cast  iron 
pipe  to  a  concrete  distributing  reservoir. 

There  is  a  live,  wide-awake  commer- 
cial organization  known  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  seeks  to  promote 
a  health}'  business  sentiment  and  attract 
additional  enterprises  for  the  town. 

The  social  life  of  Canton  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  advent  of  the  manu- 
facturing" enterprrses.  The  people  that 
have  come  to  Canton  are  intelligent  and 
enterprising.  Within  the  past  five  years 
the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Meth- 
odist Episcopals  and  M.  E.  Church 
South,  have  erected  new  church  buildings 
and  the  Baptists  have  recently  purchased 
a  building  lot  and  are  arranging  for  the 
erection  of  a  $12,000  house  of  worship. 
The  school  board  has  established  a  $25,- 
000  graded  school  building  and  another 
Iniilding  will  be  provided  within  the  next 
two  months. 


Where  sin  of  any  kind  comes  in,  a 
false  note  has  been  struck  in  the  divine 
harmony,  and  the  grand  chord  of  mutual 
love   fails  to  ring  true. 


The  all-important  events  of  life  are  apt 
to  hang  upon  the  happenings  of  one 
minute. 
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The  Mountain  Country  For  Manufacturing 


(By  D.  A.  Tompkins.) 


OUR  manufacturing  development  in 
the  Southeast  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped on  foot  hills  of  the  mountains  and 
in  the  low  country,  because  the  popula- 
tion and  accumulated  capital  have  been 
found  there.  It  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  tendency  of  the  movement 
of  manufacturing  will  be  higher  up  on 
the  mountains  because  of  health  condi- 
tions. It's  a  big  asset  to  a  factory  in 
the  mountains  that  the  skilled  workman 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  air 
both  for  work  and  for  sleep.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  this  will  in  time 
be  realized.  Usually  the  raw  material  is 
as  available  and  as  cheap  in  the  moun- 
tains  as   it   would   be   lower   down.      At 


any  railroad  point  in  the  mountains  cot- 
ton can  be  delivered  at  about  the  same 
freight  rate  as  it  can  be  lower  down  the 
mountain.  In  some  cases  where  lumber 
and  timber  are  their  raw  material,  tho 
mountains  furnish  these  better  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  tendency 
of  both  population  and  manufacturing 
will  be  higher  up  where  the  better  health 
conditions  can  be  found.  The  mountain 
sections  are  usually  as  healthful  in  win- 
ter as  in  summer;  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  a  case  of  gaining  advantage  in  the 
summer  and  losing  it  in  the  winter.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  health  conditions 
are  better  winter  and  summer  than  they 
are  in  the  low  country. 


Dreamers 

Joaquin  Miller. 

Ah,  there  be  souls  none  understand, 
Like  clouds,  they  cannot  touch  the  land, 
Drive  as  they  may  by  field  or  town. 
Then  we  look  wise  at  this  and  frown. 
And  we  cry,  "Fool"  and  cry  "Take  hold 
Of  earth,  and  fashion  gods  of  gold!"  ' 

L'nanchored  ships,  that' blow  and  blow. 
Sail  to  and  fro,  and  then  go  down 
In  unknown  seas  that  none  shall  know. 
Without  one  ripple  of  renown ; 
Poor  drifting  dreamers,  sailing  by, 
That  seem  to  only  live  to  die. 

Call  these  not  fools;  the  test  of  worth 
Is  not  the  hold  you  ha,ve  of  earth 
Lo,  there  be  gentlest  souls,  sea  blown, 
That  know  not  any  harbor  known  ; 
And  it  may  be  the  reason  is 
They  touch  on  fairer  shores  than  this. 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM  LIGHT 


The  New  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

.  ^^ 

Thomas   Williams   Chambliss. 


WHEN,  in  after  years,  the  histor- 
ian shall  tell  the  story  of  North 
Carolina,  it  will  be  but  the  publication 
of  the  life  history  of  men  consecrated 
to  the  better  interest  of  the  people  and 
among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
honored  the  Old  North  State  none  will 
be  entitled  to  larger  place  than  will  be 
Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  l)y  virtue  of  the  appointment  of 
Woodrow  \Vilson,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Josephus  Daniels,  the  large-hearted, 
clear-visioned,  strong--minded  news- 
paper publisher  who  for  many  years 
has  worked  early  and  late  for  the  cause 
he  loves  as  his  life — the  cause  of  the 
people,  is  a  native  of  Washington,  N. 
C.  He  was  born  AFay  18,  ]8fi3  and  is 
the  son  of  Josephus  and' Mary  Cleaves 
Daniels.  In  his  early  life  the  family 
moved  to  Wilson,  N.  C.  and  in  that 
town  young  Daniels  received  his  acad- 
emic education.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Collegiate  Institute  and  an  apt  mind 
together  with  steady  application  aided 
the  young  man  to  iDecome  the  success 
of  today. 

While  yet  a  lad,  Josephus  Daniels 
was  attracted  to  newspaper  work  and 
he  was  one  of  tlie  leaders  in  the  ama- 
teur Newspaper  ffeld.  He  started  a 
little  paper — one  of  the  I'.oy's  news- 
papers, so  popular  about  that  time. 
It  was  in  1875  when  the  first  issue  of 
"The  Cornucopia"  appeared  and  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  column  was  the 
name — Josephus  Daniels.     The  bright 


boy  would  tell  his  family  and  friends 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he 
would  have  a  newspaper  at  the  State 
Capital.  Many  would  smile  at  the  am- 
bition of  the  boy  but  the  dream  of  the 
lad  was  destined  to  become  reality,  not 
by  reason  of  any  chance  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  spirit  of  determination.  Af- 
ter a  few  years,  "The  Cornucopia"  gave 
way  to  a  real  newspaper — The  Wil- 
son Advance,  published  once  a  week, 
and  with  Josephus  Daniels,  a  youth  of 
eighteen   years   as   the   Editor. 

During  the  year  1885,  young  Daniels 
having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  but  the  spirit  of  newspaper  work 
was  in  him  and  the  newspaper  longing 
too  strong.  He  did  not  practice.  Dur- 
ing that,  year  the  opportunity  of  his 
dreams  came  to  the  young  man.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Chronicle. 
He  was  23  years  of  age  and  recognized 
at  that  time  as  one  of  the  rising  men  of 
his  period.  That  same  clear  vision  ,?nd 
intense  consecration  which  has  marked 
him  through  the  years  was  the  delight 
of  his  friends.  Shortly  after  this  Josep- 
hus Daniels  became  editor  of  the  Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer  and  in  1894 
he  effected  the  consolidation  whereby 
the  "State  Chronicle,"  the  "News  and 
Observer"  and  the  "North  Carolinian'' 
— three  Raleigh  papers  were  brought  to- 
gether and  known  as  the  "News  and 
Observer"  with  Josephus  Daniels  as 
editor.  During  the  years  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  with  Mr.  Daniels 
as  the  Publisher  and  Editor  has  stead- 
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ily  grown  in  favor  with  the  people 
until  today  it  certainly  stands  !■;  tlie 
very  front  in  North  Carolina,  with 
double  the  circulation  of  !any  other 
daily  newspaper  in  the  State.  The 
story  of  the  News  and  Observer  i.^  the 
story  of  Josephus  Daniels.  The  paper 
has  had  enemies  and  so  has  its  editor, 
in  fact  it  would  have  been  a  f.ulurc  if 
its  course  had  been  so  shape.)  that 
everybody  would  have  agreed  with  it. 
Other  newspapers  have  been  started  in 
the  State.  Some  were  here  before  the 
time  of  Mr.  Daniels.  Some  are  here  now 
and  others  are  memories.  The  Xevvs 
and  Observer  has  always  l^een  kn^'vu 
as  the  paper  of  steadfast  opinions.  It 
has  always  spoken  when  questions 
were  before  the  people.  Sometimes  it 
has  taken  positions  opposite  to  the 
views  oi  many  of  its  su])scribers  l)Ut 
when  once  the  position  was  taken  the 
editorial  policy  was  well  understood. 
Josephus  Daniels  as  an  editor,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  entire  state. 
Men  who  differed  with  him  wanted  to 
see  what  Daniels  did  and  wanted  to 
know  what  Daniels  said.  He  was  for- 
ceful as  a  writer,  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  be  defeated,  and  fought  for  the 
principles  dear  to  his  soul  v^'ith  every 
inch  of  his  physical  frame  and  every 
atom  of  his  mental  ability.  His  capa- 
city for  work  was  the  wonder  of  every 
acquaintance.  His  energy  was  remarki 
able  and  his  endurance  seemed  beyond 
compare.  In  both  private  and-  public 
life  he  was  always,  without  exception, 
found  on  the  clean  side  of  every  issue. 
He  was  a  moral  force  and  the  state  re- 
cognized in  him  one  newspaper  man 
who  placed  principle  before  success  in 
business,  Reading  carefully  the  week- 
ly newspapers  of  the  State  he  was  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  people  and 
knew  their  needs  and  their  desires.  He 
was  steadfast  in  the  battle  for  the  peo- 


ple and  his  paper  became  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State 
as  the  "Old  Reliable."  Other  newspa- 
pers might  straddle  the  question  but  the 
"Old  Reliable"  never. 

In  his  private  life,  Josephus  Daniels 
was  gentle  and  kind.  His  employees 
loved  him,  they  believed  in  him  and 
when  the  emergency  came  they  would 
always  be  found  in  the  breach.  His 
thoughtfulness  of  the  people  who  work- 
ed for  him  was  most  noticeable.  He 
was  their  friend  and  their  counselor. 
Always  ready  to  hear  them  and  hear 
them  patiently  and  to  sympathize  with 
tliem  in  any  difficulty  or  unhappiness. 
Devoted  to  his  family,  his  home-going 
after  a  trying  day  of  toil  was  a  benedic- 
tion. Peculiarly  is  the  devotion  ever 
shown  to  his  mother  who  is  still  living 
and  of  whom  Mr.  Daniels  seems  to  be 
e\er  thinking.  Regularly  and  often  he 
•writes  to  her  and  every  little  attention 
is  given  the  dear  old  character  who  is 
e(|ually  devoted  to  him. 

In  these  days,  while  he  is  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, his  associates  notice  that  he 
will  not  leave  the  office  until  he  has 
written  and  mailed  his  regular  letter 
to  his  mother.  He  sends  her  news- 
paper clippings  and  copies  of  cartoons, 
and  keeps  her  posted  concerning  his 
busy  life — markedly  attentive  to  her  no 
matter  how  bus}'  or  how  weighted 
with  cares.  The  happiness  Evnd  beauty 
of  the  home  life  of  Mr  Daniels  is  one 
of  the  touchingly  attractive  points  in 
his  disposition. 

Josephus  Daniels  was  married  to 
J\Iiss  Addie  W.  Bagley,  the  daughter  of 
Major  W.  H.  Bagley,  May  3,  1888. 
There  are  four  sons  and  they  are  happy 
in  the  family  circle — father  and  sons  in 
reality  always  boon  companions  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Daniels  was  a  sister  of 
Ensign  Worth   Bagley,  the  first  man 
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and  the  only  American  Naval  Officer 
to  fall  in  the  Spanish  American 
War.  The  lather  of  Mrs.  Daniels  was 
major  in  the  Confederate  army. 
State  Senator  and  for  a  long  term  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Her 
grand  father  was  Johnathan  Worth, 
who  was  State  Treasurer  and  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  in  the  early  days. 

In  her  home  and  social  life  Mrs.  Dan- 
iels is  a  most  attractive  character.  Deeply 
interested  in  every  effort  for  the  uplift 
of  humanity  she  is  a  leader  in  the  hos- 
pital work  of  her  home  city,  a  member 
of  the  Raleigh  Womans  Club  aiul  one 
of  its  trusted  advisers,  she  is  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Uames,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  on  the  board 
of  Directors  of  the  Society  of  Spon- 
sors, When  the  United  States  torpedo 
boat  "Bagley,"  named  in  honor  of  her 
brother,  was  launched,  Mrs.  Daniels 
was  invited  to  christen  the  boat. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  Josephus  Daniels  will 
not  be  surprised  to  know  that  once  up- 
on a.  time  his  editorials  came  very  near 
getting  him  into  serious  trouble.  In 
fact  he  was  technically  in  jail — not  ac- 
tually for  the  reason  that  the  Presiding 
Judge  did  not  have  the  courage  to  or- 
der his  incarceration.  Editor  Daniels 
was  kept  in  the  custody  of  I'ni'ted 
States  Deputy  ^Marshals  in  a  room  at 
the  hotel  for  almost  an  entire  week  and 
continued  to  write  his  editorials  from 
the  hotel  room  and  called  that  room 
"Cell  No.  365."  The  trouble  was  the 
result  of  editorials  written  criticizing 
Federal  Judge  T.  R.  Purnell  of  the 
Eastern  'District  of  'North  (Carolina. 
Mr.  Daniels  alleged  that  the  Judge  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  other 
men  to  get  control  of  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  the  property 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
wreck  the  property.    Judge  Purnell  was 


furious  because  of  the  publication  and 
Mr.  Daniels  was  brought  before  the 
court  and  held  to  be  in  contempt  and 
fined  $VMHK).  Daniels  refused  to  i)ay 
the  fine  and  declared  that  he  woidd 
"rot  in  jail  before  he  would  pay  t)ne 
cent."  The  United  States  Marshal  was 
ordered  to  take  the  editor  into  custody 
and  did  so  but  would  not  put  him  in 
jail  without  direct  orders  from  Judge 
Purnell. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  and  fine  with 
the  subsequent  remand  to  custody 
aroused  the  entire  state  and  telegrams 
came  from  every  direction  offering  aid. 
I'lnancial  and  other  assistance  was 
ready  and  it  was  understood  that  Judge 
Purnell  intended  to  order  the  confine- 
ment but  with  the  breaking  storm  of 
indignation  he  feared  to  give  the  order. 
An  appeal  wa.s- taken  at  once  and  Judge 
Jeter  C.  1^-itchard  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  went  to  Raleigh  to 
hear  the  appeal.  As  soon  as  the  hear- 
ing was  concluded  Judge  Pritchard  dis- 
missed the  case  and  remitted  the  fine. 

The  release  of  the  editor  was  the 
occasion  for  an  ovation,  the  memory 
of  which  is  to  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  very  precious  even  in  these 
days  of  great  honor.  It  was  learned 
afterward  that  the  friends  of  ]\Ir.  Dan- 
iels had  their  plans  all  made  for  a  forc- 
ible release  if  an  eft'ort  was  made  to 
take  him  to  the  prison. 

In  the  game  of  politics  Mr.  Daniels 
has  never  been  an  office  seeker.  On 
the  contrary  he  has  kept  aloof  from 
the  scramble  for  place  or  honor.  That 
which  has  come  to  him  has  been  be- 
cause of  worth  and  service  and  has 
come  unsought.  NArth  Carolina  has 
recognized  his  devotion  to  the  Democ- 
ratic party  and  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
mon people.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  the  North  Carolina  member  of 
the    Democratic    National    Committee 
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and  his  membership  on  that  committee 
has  continued  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  except  one.  In  the  National 
campaign  of  1908  Mr.  Daniels  was  in 
charge  of  the  Literary  bureau  with 
head(|uarters  in  Chicago  and  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  bureau.  \\'hen  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  met 
in  Baltimore  Mr.  Daniels  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Press  Committee  and  pro- 
vided for  the  newspaper  people  who 
attended  that  Convention. 

Re-elected  unanimously  to  member- 
ship in  the  Committee  last  year,  Mr. 
Daniels  was  chosen  as  Chairman  of 
the  Publicity  Committee  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  and  with 
splendid  ability  did  he  manage  this  im- 
portant work  of  the  campaign.  For 
many  years  a  strong  and  devoted  friend 
of  Williams  Jenning  Bryan,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels had  taken  the  initial  steps  for  the 
historically  famous  "Dollar  Dinner'"  in 
honor  of  the  Nebraska  Statesman. 
During  the  Parker  campaign,  it  was 
Josephus  Daniels  who  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  editorial  visit  to  Esopus. 
With  the  apijroaching  campaign  of 
1913,  Mr.  Daniels,  both  individually 
and  with  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
News  and  Observer  ad\  ocated  the 
nomination  of  .^^^oodrow  AYilson  for 
President.  His  foresight  was  remark- 
able and  he  is  one  Southern  Editor 
who  did  not  have  to  climb  on  the  band 
wagon  in  the  last  hour. 

^^^^en  the  nominees  had  been  chosen 
and  the  serious  work  of  the  campaign 
faced  the  nominees  and  the  committee 
Editor  Josephus  Daniels  because  of 
his  wisdom  and  sagacity  was  chosen  by 
Governor  ^^^ilson 'and  Chairman  ]\Ic- 
Combs  as  a  member  of  the  Campaign 
Committee.  The  judgment  was  well 
taken  and  Mr.  Daniels,  as  vC^as  usual, 
made  good. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  battle  was 


over.  Democracy  was  triumphant. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  the 
presence  ui  the  great  host  had  conclud- 
ed his  address  and  the  nation  waited 
for  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  form 
his  official  family.  North  Cari^ilina  ex- 
pected the  selection  of  Josephus  Dan- 
iels and  the  expectation  was  fulfilled. 
President  Wilson  named  the  Editor  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Na\y.  He  was  con- 
firmed and  commissioned  and  the  peo- 
ple (if  the  Old  Xorth  State  who  love  to 
honor  character  and  ability  were  glad. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  not  a  stranger  in 
Washington.  During  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration he  had  been  appointment- 
clerk  under  Secretary  Hoke  Smith. 
He  did  not  like  the  place  and  resigned 
but  he  was  a  familiar  figure  about  the 
capital.  He  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  at 
home  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Lie 
surprised  tlie  department  employees 
when  he  settled  dnwn  to  work.  His 
working  capacity  still  further  surpris- 
ed them  and  mere  than  all  the  peculi- 
arly democratic  ideas  of  the  man  caus- 
ed wonderment. 

Washington  has  ne\  er  kudwn  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  who  was  as  keenly 
interested  in  the  enlisted  men.  The 
men  have  learned  of  this  characteristic 
and  they  love  and  honor  him.  One  of 
his  first  orders  was  that  ten  vacancies 
in  the  Pay  Corps  should  be  filled  by  en- 
listed men.  On  one  occasion  recently, 
Mr.  Daniels  learned  that  one  of  the 
enlisted  men  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
l)uilding  and  he  immediately  sent  for 
the  man  and  together  they  enjoyed  a 
quiet  chat.  Secretary  Daniels  is  deter- 
mined that  the  promises  made  in  the 
advertising  matter  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment shall  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
and  that  every  enlisted  man  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
a   trade   and   he   has   issued   orders   to 
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tliis  effect.  In  a  recent  speecli  deliver- 
ed at  the  Naval  College,  at  Newport  R. 
I.  Secretary  Daniels  advocated  that  the 
younger  officers  should  teach  the  en- 
listed men  aboard  ship  not  simply  the 
technical  subjects  but  also  give  instruc- 
tions in  English  and  other  branches. 

Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  his  de- 
partment, Secretary  Daniels  issued  an 
order  to  the  effect  that  every  officer  be- 
fore receiving  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade  must  have  had  adequate  service 
in  the  grade  to  which  he  was  to  be 
promoted.  This  order  sent  two  of  the 
personal  aides  of  the  Secretary  to  sea. 
Rear  Admiral  Andrews,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important  ii} 
the  Navy  Department  and  Captain  T. 
N.  Potts,  the  aid  personnel,  were  the 
two  men  aft'ected  by  the  order.  Capt- 
ain Potts  was  dunifounded  and  so  sur- 
prised and  shocked  that  he  went  to 
President  AVilson  with  the  order.  Iho 
officer  was  doubless  still  more  surprised 
when  President  Wilson  declined  to  in- 
terfere with  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Secretary  Daniels  is 
proving  his  character  to  those  who 
are  close  to  him  in  Washington  and 
his  wisdom  and  keen  perception  at- 
tract attention.  Many  of  those  about 
him  predict  that  his  administration 
will  equal  that  of  James  G.  Dobbin, 
another  great  North  Carolinian,  said  to 
have  been  the  greatest  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  individual  life,  just  as  a  man, 
Mr.  Daniels  is  attractive  especially  he- 
cause  of  his  pure  democratic  disposi- 
tion. Not  long  ago,  shortly  after  his 
selection  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  people  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  his  old 
home  town,  arranged  a  reception  and 
banquet  in  his  honor._  The  day  arrived 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  came  to  Wil- 


son. During  the  day,  before  the  public 
exercises,  Mr.  Daniels  was  about  the 
streets  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
people.  He  was  the  same"01d  Jo"  and 
there  was  the  same  kindly  smile  and 
hearty  welcome  for  his  old  friends. 
Not  very  long  before  that  day  a  disast- 
rous fire  had  gutted  the  splendid  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Obser\er,  his  paper.  The  financial 
loss  was  heavy,  the  future  was  darken- 
ed but  the  people,  the  common,  every 
day  iieople  were  sympathetic,  more 
than  that  they  were  helpful,  they  were 
determined  that  "Jo  Daniels"  should 
n<it  fail  to  get  back  on  his  feet  and 
scores  of  them  offered  financial  aid. 
That  day,  there  in  Wilson,  they  would 
go  to  him,  smile  and  tell  him  of  their 
willingness  to  help  and  of  their  pain  be- 
cause of  his  loss.  Those  fellows  did 
not  think  to  say  ''Mr.  Secretary" — they 
said,  "Hello  Jo!" 

.\fter  all,  and  in  oinclusiun,  the  story 
of  the  life  work  of  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Xews  and  Observer  is  but  the 
story  of  a  determined  life.  The  suc- 
cess achieved  by  a  man  of  real  charac- 
ter who  dared  to  belie\e  and  dared  to 
do  as  he  believed.  Standing  for  prin- 
ciple constantly,  Josephus  Daniels  has 
won  the  confidence,  the  esteem  and  the 
love  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States.  His  success  is 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  "hones- 
ty is  the  best  policy" — Josephus  Dan- 
iels has  lived  a  life  of  honesty  toward 
his  felli iwnien. 


There  is  a  Best  for  every  life!  Some- 
times we  can  only  reach  it  by  a  rocky 
path  or  along  a  thorny  way:  and  those 
who  fear  the  pain  come  to  it  not  at  all 
But  such  of  us  as  have  attained  can  tes- 
tify that  it  is  worth  while. 
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John  Charles  McNeill 


By  Robert  C.  Goldstein. 


IX  a  number  of  McXeill's  poems  the 
lover  uf  literature  feels  a  note  as 
deep  and  true  as  rings  through  the 
poems  of  the  most  cherished  English 
poets.  A  few  could  lie  put  Ijy  the  side 
of  the  Lyrics  of  Suckling,  Lovelace,  or 
Byron.  His  verse  is  often  simple  and 
always  genuine. 

One  must  study  JMcNeill  mainly 
through  his  tv\'o  volumes :  Songs 
Merry  and  Sad  and  Lyrics  from  Cotton 
Land;  the  outward  facts  of  his  life 
were  the  fewest  apparently  with  some 
romance  and  less  adventure.  Born  in 
Laurinburg,  North  Carolina,  he  lived 
as  a  boy  on  his  fathers  farm.  "He 
roamed  about  the  spreading  acres 
where  the  calm-eyed  desires  wake  with 
the  dawn,''  where  his  intimates  were 
the  flowers  and  the  birds,  and  above 
all  his  own  thoughts.  There,  with 
boyish  glee  he  watched  "the  bullbat  on 
the  hill  and  the  bluets  through  the 
loam."  To  his  home  his  heart  was 
bound  with  the  tenderest  threads  of 
the  dreams  and  the  pleasures  of  his 
childhood,  and  the  hopes  and  longings 
of  his  youth,  as  exemplified  in  "Away 
Down  Home." 

In  ^^^ake  Forest  College,  where  he 
entered  as  a  Freshman  in  ISOo.  he  prov- 
ed an  exceptional  student.  His  un- 
usual aptitude  for  literature  was  early 
recognized:  and  in  his  freshman  year 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  English.  In 
his  senior  year  his  fellow-students  elect- 
ed him,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Wake 
Forest  Student,  the  College  student 
publication. 

After  graduation  came  a  period  of 
uncertainty.  The  poet  had  not  yet 
realized    his    power.      For    a    year    he 


taught  English  in  Mercer  L'niversity, 
later  he  practiced  law  successfully  in 
Lumberton,  North  Carolina,  and  was 
even  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
i)Ut  in  nciue  of  these  things  was  he  con- 
tented. He  l)egan  ti>  write  poetry  for 
various  magazines,  contriljuting  fre- 
quetly  to  the  Century  Magazine.  In 
1904  McNeill  entered  definitely  into 
the  field  of  journalism,  accepting  a  posi- 
tion on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Char- 
lotte (Observer,  whose  brilliant  editor 
was  Mr.  J.  1'.  Caldwell  ("The  Old 
Man")  and  who  was  among  the  first 
to  discover  and  to  encourage  McNeill. 
Songs  Merry  and  Sad,  published  in 
I!)(M;.  are  dedicated  to  him. 
.  Of  the  l)izarre,  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies, and  which  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  genius,  he  had  none.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  one  of  McNeill's 
temperament  indentified  with  the  stage 
trappings,  so  much  a  part  of  Joaquin 
Miller.  A  slender,  well  knit  frame, 
rather  of  an  ungainly  bearing,  of  unusu- 
al height,  with  deep-set  eyes,  he  looked 
like  a  man  of  mark.  There  was  a 
healthiness  of  spirit  about  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  in  love  with 
life. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  he. 
made  upon  me.  He  was  lecturing  to  a 
body  of  College  students  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  play  me  false,  I  be- 
lieve his  sul^ject  was  "The  .\rt  of  Sug- 
gestions ill  Literature."  I  remember 
tlie  deliglit  1  experienced  in  his  read- 
ing of  his  own  poems.  His  voice  had 
a  ]icculiar  note  of  tenderness  in  it  and 
his  genial  personality  unfolded  itself 
like  a  flower  in  the  sun.  Modern  liter- 
ature, he  thought,  lacked  one  essential 
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element :  there  was  too  much  detail 
writing.  Little  was  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation. In  his  opinion  the  beautiful 
(|ueen  N'ashti — in  the  book  of  Esther, 
about  whom  so  much  is  left  to  the 
imagination, — is  a  supreme  example.  I 
liked  the  way  in  which  his  fancy  play- 
ed upon  her  iridescently,  picturing  her 
with  look  of  scorn  and  contempt  for 
her  drunken  lord  who  had  command- 
ed her  to  appear  before  him  and  his 
convivial    companions. 

His  negro  dialect  poems  have  a  na- 
ti\'e  original  melody,  and  are  not  want- 
ing in  delightful  mirth.  He  under- 
stood the  negro's  moods  and  supersti- 
tions, and  was  tenderly  sympathetic. 
The  poems  are  therefore  charcterized 
by  ease  and  naturalness.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  suffice : 

PO'  BABY. 

Wut    make'    you    keep    on    cryn'    en 
cryin' ? 

I  do'  know  wut  to  do. 
Dar  ain't  no  pin  dat  I  kin  fin' 

Er-stickin'  in  you. 

I  b'lieve  you  's  jis'  er-makin'  out, 

Er-thinkin'  maybe 
Dat  Ls  er  gwine  a  tote  you  'bout, 

Sayin,'  "Po,'  po'  baby!"    - 

Po'  baby,  is  he  feelin'  sick? 

Po'  baby,  is  he  ailin'? 
Come  on  !  Less  us  play  a  trick  ! 

Whoopee  !   Ain't  we  sailin' ! 


ONE-SIDED. 
Is  I  boun'  to  keep  de  Sabbath  day, 

A^'hen  de  hawk  goes  free? 
Is  I  boun'  to  set  in  my  yahd  en'  pray 
En   let   dem   crows   in   de    cawn-patch 

stay 
En  grabble  en  tote  my  cawn  away?- 
Hit's  funny  to  me ! 


If    de    varmints    '11    knock-off    workin' 
too, 
En  set  in  de  sun, 
I'll  rest  en  pray  de  whole  day  thoo ; 
But,  if  dey  goes  loose  en  is  gwine  a  do 
A\'ut    dey    pleases,    den    'tain't    shoo, 
shoo. 
But  it's  bang!  wid  de  gun. 

It's  mighty  po'  rest  to  be  shet  in  a  stall, 

Lak  you  got  no  sense ; 
It's  mighty  po'  prayin'  when  de  watch- 
crow  call 
Fum  de  scare-crow's  head,  en  de 
chicken  squall ; 
En  it's  mighty  po'  'ligion   when  Sim- 
day's  all 
Dis  side  er  de  fence! 


But  the  finer  spirit  of  McNeill  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  negro  dialect,  though 
in  these  he  is  an  acknowledged' master, 
but  in  earnest  and  tender  lyrics  like ; 

TO  MELVIN  GARDNER:  SUICIDE 
A  flight  of  doves,  with  wanton  wings, 

Flash  white  against  the  sky. 
In  the  leafy  copse  an  oriole  sings, 

And  a  robin  sings  hard  by. 
Sun  and  shadow  are  out  on  the  hills ; 
The  swallow  has  followed  the  daffodils  ; 
In  leaf  and  blade,  life  throbs  and  thrills 

Through  the  wild,  warm  heart  of 

■   May. 

To  have   seen  the  sun  come  back,   to 
have  seen 
Children  again  at  play, 
To   have  heard  the  thrush   where   the 
woods  are  green  ' 

Welcome  the  new-born  day. 
To  have  felt  the  soft  grass  cool  to  the 

feet, 
To  have  smelt  earth's  incense,  heaven- 
ly sweet. 
To  have  shared  the  laughter  along  the 
street. 
And,  then,  to  have  died  in  May! 
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A  thousand  roses  will  blossom  red, 
A  thousand  hearts  be  gay. 

For  the  summer  lingers  just  ahead 
And  June  is  on  her  way; 

The  bee  must  bestir  him  to  fill  his  cells. 
The    moon   and   the   stars    will    weave 

new  spells 
Of    love    and    the    music    of    marriage 
bells— 
And,  oh  to  be  dead  in  May ! 


THE  DRUDGE 
Repose  upon  her  soulless  face, 
Dig  the  grave  and  leave  her; 
But  breathe  a  prayer  that,  in  his  grace, 
He  whoso  loved  this  toiling  race 
To  endless  rest  receive  her. 

Oh,  can  it  be  the  gates  ajar 
Wait  not  her  humble  quest. 
Whose  life  was  but  a  patient  war 
Against  the  death  that  stalked  from  far 
With  neither  haste  nor  rest ; 

To  whom  were  sun  and  moon  and  cloud 

The  streamlet's  pebbly  coil. 

The    transient.    May-bound,    feathered 
crowd, 

The     storm's     frank     fury,     thunder- 
browed, 
But  witness  of  her  toil : 

Whose  weary  feet  knew  not  the  bliss 
Of  dance  by  jocund  reed : 
Who  never  dallied  at  a  kiss ! 
If  heaven  refuses  her,  life  is 
A  tragedy  indeed ! 


The  downy  thistle-seeds  take  wing, 
Xor  the  squirrel  at  his  garnering. 

And  yet  I  know  that,  up  to  God 

The  mute  month  holds  her  goldenrod. 

That    clump    and    copse,    o'errun    with 

vines, 
Twinkle  v/ith  clustered  muscadines. 

And  in  deserted  churchyard  places 
Dwarf    apples    smile    with     sunburnt 

faces. 
I  know  how,  ere  her  green  is  shed 
The  dogwood  pranks  herself  with  red; 

How    the   iJiale   dawn,    chilled    thmugh 

and  through. 
Comes  drenched  and. draggled  with  her 

dew; 

How  all  day  long  the  sunlight  seems 
As  if  it  lit  a  land  of  dreams,  | 

Till  evening,  with  her  mist  and  cloud. 
Begins  to  weave  her  royal  shroud. 

If  yet,  as  in  old  Homer's  land, 

Gods  walk  with  murtals,  hand  in  hand, 

Somewhere     to-day  ,   in     this     sweet 

weather, 
Thinkest  thou  not  thev  walk  together  i" 


The  following -poems  are  characteriz- 
ed by  a  broad  spirit  of  piety  and  a 
naive  but  sincere  appreciation  of 
nature : 

SEPTEMBER 
I  have  not  been  among  the  woods. 
Nor   seen   the   milk-weeds   burst   their 
hoods, 


SUNDOWN 
Hills,  wrapped  in  gray,  standing  along 
the  west : 
Clouds,       dimly      lighted,      gathering 
slowly ; 
The  star  of  peace  at  watch  above  the 
crest — 
Oh,  holy,  holy,  holy! 

We  know,  O  Lord,  so  little  what  is  best : 
Wingless,  we  move  so  lowly ; 

But    in    thy    calm    all-knowledge    let    us 
rest — 
Oh,  holv.  holv,  holv! 
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His  love  poems  are  characterized  by     and  the  broadly  and  coarsely  realistic 
graceful  poetic  fancy:  to  the  idyllic.    His  love  songs  are  mark- 


■•OH,  ASK  ME  NOT" 


ed    by    lyrical    beauty.      He   had   in    a 
moderate  degree  what  has  been  called 
Love,   should   I   set   my   heart   upon   a      ..^j^^  love-gift  of  sorrow." 

^"'^^"'  ■  His  broad  human  sympathy  appears 

Squander  my  years,  and  gain  it.  j,^  "Odessa"  and  "An  Invalid." 

W  hat  recompense  of  pleasure^  could  I 

own  ?  ODESSA 

For  youth's  red  drops  would  stain  it.  ,    ,  ,  j     1  ^i 

^  A  horror  of  great  darkness  over  them, 


A  inch  have  I  thought  on  what  our  lives 


Xo   cloud   of   fire   to   guide   and   cover 
them, 


.     ,      ,        ,    •  ',  ,  Beasts    for    the    shambles,    tremulous 

z\nd  what  then-  best  endeavor, 


Seeing  wc  may  ncit  C(.ime  again  to  glean, 
But,  losing',  lose  forever. 

Seeing  how  zealots,  making  choice  of 
pain. 


with  dread, 
They  crouch  on  alien  soil  among  their 
dead. 

"Thy    shield    and    thy    exceeding    great 
reward," 


From  home  and  country  parted,  .,,,  ■  ',  •  -     ^  ^     r^ 

,      .     ..  Ihis    was    thme    ancient    covenant,    O 

Have  thought  it  life  to  leave  their  fel- 


lows slain, 
Their  women  broken-hearted  ; 


How   teasing   truth    a    thousand    faces-  •,,    ^ 

,   .         ^  with  tears 

claims. 

As  in  a  broken  mirror. 

And  what  a  father  died  for  in  the  flames 


Lord, 
Which,  sealed  with  mirth,  these  many 

thousand  years 
Is   black   with   blood    and   blotted   out 


Flave  these  not  toiled  through  Egypt's 

burning  sun. 

His  own  son  scorns  as  error ;  ,,          ^i-i^ii.                c  t>  u 

■  And  wept  beside  the  streams  of  Baby- 
How    even    they    whose    hearts    were  ^°'^' 

sweet  with  song  '--^'^^    from   thy   wilderness  of   hill   and 

Must  quafif  oblivion's  potion,  §''^" 

And,  soon  or  late,   their  sails  be   lost  ^"t"  ^  wider  wilderness  of  men? 

along 

The  all-surrounding  ocean  :                  •  Life  bore  them  ever  less  of  gain  than 

loss. 

Oh,  ask  me  not  the  haven  of  our  ships.  Uefore    and    since    Golgotha's    piteous 

Xor  what  flag  floats  above  you!  Cross, 

T   hold   you   close,   I   kiss   your   sweet,  j\nd  surely,  now,  their  sorrow  hath  suf- 

sweet  lips,  f^ced 

And  love  you,  love  you,  love  you  !  For  all  the  hate  that  grew  from  love  of 

and    deserve   a    permanent   place    in    the  Christ ! 
golden   treasury  of  English   verse,   for 

ill  them  there  is  much  of  delicate  beau-  Thou  great  God-heart,  heed  thou  thy 

ty  in  the  meaning  and  steady  rhythm.  people's  cry, 

McNeill's  poetry  ranges  from  the  plain-  Bare-brewed  and  empty-handed  where 

tive    through    the    gay    and    humorous  they  die, 
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Sea-sundered  from  wall-girt  Jerusalem, 

ig  no  sword  t' 
cor  them,- 


There  being  no  sword  that  wills  to  suc- 


And  Miriam's  song,  long  hushed,  will 

rise  to  thee, 
And  all   thy   people   lift  their   eyes   to 

thee. 
When,    for    the    darkness'    horror    over 

them. 
Thou  comest,  a  cloud  of  light  to  cover 

them. 


AN  INVALID 
1  care  not  what  his  name  for  God  may 

be. 
Nor  what  his  wisdom  holds  of  heaven 

and  hell. 
The    alphabet    whereby    he    strives    to 

spell 
His  lines  of  life,  nor  where  he  bends 

his  knee,  i 

Since,   with  his   grave  before   him,   he 

can  see 
White  Peace  above  it,  while  the  church- 
yard bell 
Poised    in    its    tower,    poised    now,    to 

boom  his -knell. 
Seems  but  waiting  tongue  of  liberty. 

For  names  and  knowledge,  idle  breed 

of  breath, 
x^nd   cant   and   creed,   the    progeny   of 

strife. 
Thronging     the      safe,      companioned 

streets  of  life. 
Shrink  trembling  from  the  cold,  clear 

eye  of  death. 
And  learn  too  late  why  dying  lips  can 

smile : 
That  goodness  is  the  only  creed  worth 

while. 

It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  be- 
lieve of  him  "that  his  spirit  was  sweet 
and  gentle  beyond  words.''  "Harshness 
and   bitterness   seemed  never   to   have 


touched  him."  Only  such  souls  ought 
to  be  dedicated  "to  find  man's  veritable 
stature  out,"  since  "poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  know- 
ledge." 

There  are  three  essentials  of  poetry : 
passionate  emotion,  imaginative  langu- 
age, and  metrical  rhj'thm.  These  are 
the  instruments,  and  their  purpose  is 
to  convey  and  interpret  truth  and  the 
facts  of  deep  emotion, 
■  McNeill  is  one  of  these  who  "will 
take  his  place  among  the  minor  im- 
mortals who  have  put  their  souls  in 
the  little  songs  to  humble  the  proud." 
Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land,  it  has  been 
said,  "Will  remain  a  priceless  legacy  to 
the  children  of  the  South.  It  is  a  voice 
that  had  become  almost  a  memory.  It 
is  a  key  to  the  treasure  house  of  a 
period  fast  receding.  It  glorifies  with 
simple  and  soulful  melody  the  tender 
srace  sif  a  day  that  is  dead.  'LTncle 
Remus,'  up  to  the  advent  of  the  bril- 
liant young  Scotchman,  was  the  most 
faithful  and  accurate  exponent  of  'Mr. 
Nigger,'  in  the  realm  of  letters :  but 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  not  a  whit  more 
lifelike  in  his  portrayal  of  the  language 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  old-time 
darky  than  John   Charles  McNeill." 

"McNeill  was  a  poet, "said  Dr.  Smith, 
"because  he  looked  life  straight  in  the 
eyes,  felt  the  virgin  wonder  and  glory 
of  it  all,  and  knew  how  to  body  forth 
his  feeling  in  lines  of  exquisite  art  and 
compelling  appeal.  'I  would  rather 
have  written  Songs  Merry  and  Sad 
than  to  have  the  costliest  monument  in 
the  State  erected  to  my  memory.'  The 
equal  of  that  little  volume  has  not  ap- 
peared in  the  South  since  Sidney  Lanier 
fell  on  sleep  twenty-six  years  ago." 


"Do  the  simple  right,  whatever  it  is 
that  you  see  before  you.  Do  the  right 
strongly  ancf  surely. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLES 


Summer  In  the  Land  of  the  Sky 


By  Payne  Erskine. 


There  are  some  places  on  earth, 
where  the  world  is  always  young.  Not 
in  the  cities,  no.  There  at  the  worst 
the  world  is  ever  old  and  gray  with 
smoke,  and  sordid  with  eager  money 
getters,  where  toilers  are  old  in  their 
youth,  and  bowed  and  pale  and  hag- 
gard, meager  and  starved  for  sweet  air 
and  water  and  wholesome  food ;  where 
crime  flaunts  itself  and  where  thievery 
laughs;  where  disease  steals  in  un- 
checked and  poor  folk  lie  down  at  night 


ladder  of  fame  or  [julitical  powers. 
No,  there  the  world  is  always  old,  al- 
ways weary,  yet  never  resting. 

There  are  some  places  on  earth 
where  romance  still  lives:  and  in  every 
human  heart  there  is  always  a  secret 
chamber  where  youth  eternally  waits, 
and  calls  for  romance,  and  longs  for 
blue  skies  and  bosky  woods,  for  hills 
and  green  valleys  and  running  streams, 
and  purple  mountains  with  cloud  shad- 
ows chasiup-.  over  them. 


in  rags  and  filth,  huddled  together  in 
airless  tenements  ;  where  little  children 
live  and  die  with  never  a  sight  of  the 
fields  and  hills,  and  where  the  glory  of 
a  sunset  is  never  known. 

Not  in  the  cities,  where  at  the  best 
life  is  one  busy  round  of  grubbing  for 
wealth  or  feverish  rushing  about  for 
pleasure,  or  struggling  for  fictitious 
social  heights,  or  seats  on  the  topling 


All  summer  long  these  mountains 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  send  forth  their  call 
to  the  eternal  spirit  of  youth  and  ro- 
mance that  never  wholly  dies  out  of 
men's  hearts,  to  leave  their  cares  be- 
hind; to  come  and  look  up  into  the 
skies,  and  watch  the  floating  clouds, 
and  the  rose  and  gold  of  the  sunsets ; 
to  hear  the  songs  of  thrushes  and 
wrens,  and  the  lucid  trills  of  the  mock- 
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ing'  lairds,  and  the  happy  call  of  the 
quail ;  to  lie  on  the  hill  side  and  listen  to 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  sound  of 
water  rushing  over  stones,  and  the 
soft  rustling-  of  wings  among  flowers, 
the  whir  of  the  humming  bird,  and  the 
flutter  of  moths  in  soft  summer  air,  and 
the  gentle  stir  of  grasses  in  the  breeze. 

These  mountains  of  the  r)lue  Ridge 
are  the  most  ancient  out-croppings  of 
stone  in  all  the  round  earth.  As  we 
rest  for  a  moment  in  our  climbing  of 
a  steep  mountain,  we  may  know  that 
the  granite  boulder  on  which  we  sit 
was  smelted  and  formed  as  part  of  the 
very  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  is  millions  of 
years  old,  and  formed  of  that  veiy 
granite,  slowly  disintegrating  through 
the  centuries,  and  eaons  of  centuries. 

Yet  at  our  feet,  and  over  our  heads 
i  and  creeping  over  the  old  boulder  we 


see  eternal  youth  smiling  at  us ;  calling 
us  to  laugh  and  sing.  The  little  orchid 
in  the  shelter  of  the  stone  is  roseate 
with  sunlight,  and  the  blue  hare  bells 
in  the  shade  sway  and  nod  as  the  soft 
wind  stirs  them.  Overhead  the  great 
beech  tree  spreads  live,  swaying 
branches,  and  at  one  side  amid  the 
tangle  of  vines  the  wild  grapes  hang, 
slo\My  purpling  a  promise  of  the  autumn. 
So  the  call  of  the  hills  goes  through, 
the  land.  Come  away.  Rest  a  little 
and  give  thanks  and  think.  Leave  the 
getting  of  gold  for  a  while  and  live 
and  laugh  in  the  sun.  Some  hear  and 
cannot  come,  and  some  might  come 
who  cannot  hear.  But  still  the  call  goes 
through  the  land.  "Come  and  live. 
Come  and  laugh,  come  and  learn  the 
old  romance  of  the  earth,  and  love  it, 
and  give  thanks :  Live  and  love  and 
laugh  and  give  thanks." 


"Ambition  becomes  an  atmosphere  ;  the 
man  whose  temperament  and  training  en- 
ure him  to  it  breathes  it  at  last  as  though 
it  were  his  native  air.  It  becomes  that — 
an  inner  and  personal  clime,  the  sourcfi 
and  spring  of  countkss  actions,  great  and 
small.  The  light,  too,  is  refracted,  and 
the  great  background  of  life  is  not  seen 
quite  truly.  It  is  an  enchanted  air  into 
which  a  man  drifts  upon  a  river  of 
dreams  and  imaginations — and  how  harc'i 
to  re-ascend  the  current." 


"In  the  strongest  man  there  is,  some- 
times, the  eternal  child — eager,  masterfulj 
dependent,  full  of  needs ;  and  in  ever}| 
woman's  love  there  must  therefore  be  an 
element  of  the  eternal  mother,  tender, 
understanding,  patient;  wise,  yet  self-sur- 
rendering ;  able  to  bear ;  ready  to  for- 
give ;  her  strength  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness." 


A  woman  may  drag  her  own  pride  in 
the  dust,  and  survive  the  process ;  but 
when  the  man  she  loves  falls,  then  ind.eed 
her  heart  dies  within  her. 


"Grow  upward  like  the  vine !  Don't  fall 
— don't  run  upon  the  earth  like  poison 
oak.  You're  meant  for  noble  uses — to 
help  your  kind  and  to  rejoice  the  heart  of 
your  Maker." 


Why  do  women  clamor  for  the  right  tr 
burden  themselves  wi*li  the  cares  of 
State  ?  The  heaviest  burden  that  woman 
should  bear  is  the  burden  of  little,  cling- 
ins:  arms. 


The  respectabilities  ,  hold  more  men 
Straight  than  do  the  spiritualities,  but  if 
it  were  not  for  spiritualitj'  there  would 
be  no  respectability. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY 


The  End  of  His  Quest 

(By  O.  H.) 

There  was  a  boy  who  grew  to  manhood  How  many  have  heard  angel  voices  there, 

filled                                             t  That  sound  not  'mid  the  noises  of  the 

With  aspirations  high  and  strong.     He  day ! 

loved  In  this  man's  dream  an  angel  form  ap- 

His  God  and  thought  he  lovedjiis  fel'.ow-  peared 

men.  And  in  a  voice,  rich  with  heaven's  music. 

He  longed  to  do  some  truly  noble  deed  said : 

That  might  make  men  the  better,  and  so  "I   know   thy   trouble   well,    for   I    have 

win  been 

The  "Well  done,  faithful  servant"  from  With  thee  upon  thy  long  and  weary  quest. 

his  Lord,  My  mission  is  to  show  thee  where  thou 

And  when,  as  years  went  by,  his  colters  best 

filled,  Canst  serve  thy  God  and  help  thy  fellow 

And  wealth  flowed  in  like  water,  then  he  man." 

said :  With  this  he  bound  the  wanderer's  eyes 

"I  will  go  forth  and  search  the  earth  for  and  bore 

those  Him  through  the  air. 
Who  need  my  bounty.     Men  shall  place 

my  name  O'er  land  and  sea  they  flew 

High  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  those  who  Until  at  last  they  hovered  o'er  the  place 

love  Which    he    called    home.      With    gentle 

Their  fellowmen."  hands,  his  guide 

Removed  the  bandage  from  the  wander- 
Not  satisfied  at  home  er's  eyes 
He  sought  in  distant  lands  to  lend  his  aid  And  lo !  there  stood  beside  him  one  whose 
To  cure  life's  ills.    Alas!  as  days  passed  face 

by  He  knew  well.     "  'Tis  here,"  the  angel 

Within  his  heart  there  grew   a  strange  said, 

unrest, —  "Thy  quest  shall  end.'' 
Where  he  had  looked  for  joy  and  praise. 

and  thought  There  stood  his  boyhood's  friend 

To  feed  upon  the  hidden  manna  of  God's  Homeless,  and  feeble,  orphaned  of  that 

smile,  love 

His  hunger  was  untamed.  That  is  the  heart's  be'=t  earthly  wealth, 

'Twas  then  he  dreamed.  and  now 

Oh  land  of  dreams,  how  many  souls  have  He  only  longed  to  die.     No  word   had 

learned  come 

Life's    lessons    in    thy   heaven-appointed  To  cheer  him  through  long  years  of  pov- 

bounds !  erty 
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And  friendlessness.  There  did  the  dream-  And  tells  far  more  than  all  that  money 

er  hear  buys. 

Him  sigh.    "Harold !'"  he  cried,  "oh  Har-  "  'Twas  this  I  hungered  for,"  he  sobbing 

old,  see!"  said. 

I-Ie   threw   his   arms   about  the   starving  Then  'twas  the  wanderer  saw.    liis  quest 

man, —  was  o'er. 

Starving  for  love — for  loving  words  that  Henceforth  to  cheer,  to  brighten,  to  up- 
meant  lift 

Aiifection  I                            .  At    home — this    was    his    God-appointed 

work, 

Affection   is  love's  voice  His  highest  happiness  below. 


The  Pines 

(By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell) 

A  house  not  made  with  hands,  the  dark,  Sometimes  I  catch  a  faint,  elusive  strain 

tall  pines.  Of  angel  voices  from  the  choir  above ; 

A  temple  out  of  doors,  sacred  retreat.  The  music  of  the  spheres  floats  down  to 

Where  midst  the  solemn  whispering  of  me, 

the  boughs                .  And  sings  with  tender  sweetness,  God 

With  earnest  heart  my  soul  with  God  is  love, 
may  meet. 

Within   this    temple   wondrous    things    I  Oh   pines,   amidst  your   grand   and   holy 

learn,  calm 

That  are  not  taught  in  any  schools  of  I   leave   the   world   and   all   its   weary 

earth,  care. 

The  mysteries  of  the  other  side  of  life,  Beneath    the    healing   of   your    fragrant. 

And    visions    rare    of    holy,    heavenly  sacred  balm, 

birth.  My  heart  pours  out  its  grateful  praise 

<  and  prayer. 

A  blessed  temple,  place  where  I  am  free  The   wisdom  of   the  world,   its    fame   is 

To   hold   converse   with    all   creation's  naught 

King,  As  I  lie  prone  upon  the  restful  sod. 

Where  I  can  in  the  arms  of   faith  and  For  what  is  all  the  glory  of  this  earth, 

love,  \\'hen   'neath   the   jjincs   my   soul   may 

My  inmost  thoughts  and  my  petitions  meet  with   God? 
bring. 
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In  the  Realm  of  Introspection 


FAITH 


THE  trifling  triumphs  of  which  men 
boast  are  immeasurably  surpassed 
by  tlie  herculean  strength  of  spirit  which 
is  expressed  in  the  words,  when  out  of 
the  wreck  of  fortune,  the  gloom  of  over- 
whelming bereavement,  the  anguish  of  a 
tortured  body.  Job  breathes  forth  un- 
shaken devotion  and  serene  confidence — 
"Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Lord!" 


The  passing  reader  remarks — stoicism  ! 
No,  it  is  not  stoicism.  Stoicism  stands 
with  bated  breath,  with  firmly  set  teeth, 
"/ith  clenched  hands,  looks  steadily  into 
the  storm  and  is  quiet — because  povi^er- 
less.  Stoicism  is  submissive  to  the  ir- 
resistible. The  contentment  of  stoicism 
is  merel)'  a  head  lowered  to  the  inevi- 
table. The  meekness  of  stoicism  is 
merely  the  composure  of  smitten  iron. 


Faith  is  extremely  sensitive.  Faith 
trembles  under  the  blow — trembles  in  ev- 
ery fiber^ — its  lip  quivers — its  tear  trick- 
les—  its  heart  bleeds — but  with  trembling 
hand.  Faith  reaches  out  and  after — what? 
— after  God !  Faith  crushed,  but  not 
cowed — its  bleeding  heart  yearns  after — 
what? — after  God!  Through  its  tears, 
not  blinding  but  rather  sight  assisting. 
Faith  sees  God  and  knows  God !  From 
the  quivering  lips  of  Faith  flow  forth,  in 
all  the  marvelous  cadences  of  sorrow, 
and  love  and  fear  and  hope,  the  uncon- 
quered  anthem  of  trustful  praise. 


close  the  tightly  folded  petals  of  the  bud, 
shall  he  saj-,  "there  is  nothing  within?" 
Shall  man  say,  "as  the  days  pass,  that 
bud  will  never  unfold  and  reveal  the 
beauty  of  the  rose?"  Because  man  can- 
not catch  in  his  hand  the  swift  lightning 
and  unravel  its  mystery,  shall  he  say 
that  it  is  not  a  messenger  of  God  scourg- 
ing graciously  from  the  atmosphere  the 
deadly  foes  of  human  life?  When  nighls 
broods  over  the  earth  shall  man  crj'  af- 
ter the  day,  forgetting  that  there  is  a 
renewal  of  all  life  forces  under  the  rest- 
ful shadows  of  the  night  darkness  ?  Be- 
cause man  cannot  always  see  the  good — 
is  there  no  good  ?  Settle  it.  O  soul  of 
man,  there  is  good — God  is  Good. 


Because  man  cannot,  with  his  vision, 
break  through  the  stout  leaves  which  en- 


Seek  not,  sorrow-stricken  heart,  to 
shield  thyself  from  one  feather-weight  of 
woe.  Feel  it  through  thy  frame  and  call 
it  Sorrow.  Acknowledge  thyself  stricken 
— amazed  —  lacerated  —  yea,  and  even 
crushed !  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Faith — true  Faith — in  its  most  serene  and 
most  holy  mood  for  the  stricken  soul  to 
confess  itself  stricken.  The  author  of 
Faith  writhed  and  cried  and  prayed  when 
the  iron  entered  liis  soul. 

Be  careful  that  thou  art  not  shaken 
from  Goi^.  When  the  crushing,  lacerat- 
ing sorrow  comes — in  that  hour  find 
strength  and  not  strength  alone  but  very 
comfort  in  clinging — closely  clinging  to 
God.  Think  not,  crushed  soul,  that  sor- 
row is  sin.  The  dear  luxury  of  tears  is  not 
denied  the  child  by  the  Heavenly  Father. 
The  broken  heart  is  precious  in  His  sight. 
It  was  the  broken  box,  whose  fragrance 
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filled  all  the  room,  whose  ointment  was 
fit  for  the  anointment  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Let  sorrow  come.  Hold  Faith  close. 
When  sorrow  shall  come  be  sure  that  the 
crushed  heart  be  taught  to  look  unto  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  strength  and  cheer, 


He   should  be  the  waiting  place  of  the 

stricken  soul. 

"The  Master  finds  no  fault  with  grief, 

He  wept  His  own  and  others'  loss, 
It  is  not  always  unbelief. 

That  falls  beneath  the  crusliin^  cross." 


Hold  the  Young  Men 


In  the  days  following  the  close  of  the 
War  between  the  States  the  prospect  in 
the  South  was  not  bright — desolation  on 
every  hand  and  despair  everywhere.  The 
opportunity  of  the  Great  West  was  told 
by  railway  companies  and  brightly  tinted 
stories  were  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
Railways  traversing  Southern  States  co- 
operating with  Western  roads  distributed 
during  a  series  of  years  attractive  litera- 
ture advertising  the  Western  States. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  policy  was 
the  emigration  of  thousands  of  young 
men  from  the  Southeastern  States.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  without  contradic- 
tion, that  at  least  2,500,000  Southern 
white  people  left  the  Southeastern  coun- 
try and  located  in  the  Western  States  in 
the  years  between  1865  and  1900.  Pas- 
senger agents  of  the  railway  companies 
gave  much  time  to  securing  this  business. 
Excursions 'and  excursion  rates  were  of- 
fered and  the  plans  .succeeded.  The  pol- 
icy was  wrong.  It  was  short-sighted.  It 
was  narrow.  The  result  was  the  serious 
injury  to  the  Southeast. 

Fortunately  many  of  the'  railway  com- 
panies have  seen  the  mistake  and  in  re- 
cent years  more  effort  is  being  made  to 
attract  attention  to  the  advantages  of  thc 
Southeast.  This  is  true  of  the  i-ailways 
operating  in  North  Carolina  and  espec- 
ially is  it  true  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
With  its  splendidly  organized  publicity 
department   and   its   agricultural   depart- 


ment, this  company  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  telling  the  story  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  possibilities  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Some  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  who  went  West  are  being' 
brought  back  home. 

This  is  good  work,  but  better  still 
would  it  be  to  keep  here  the  young  men 
and  young  women.  Instill  into  their 
minds  the  truth  that  there  is  no  better 
section.  Here  are  fields  white  unto  the 
harvest.  The  agricultural  possibility  in 
North  Carolina  can  not  be  excelled.  The 
industrial  possibility  has  never  been  told, 
even  the  half  of  it.  With  almost  an, 
immeasurable  supply  of  electric  energy, 
hydro-developed  power,  cheap  and  well 
distributed,  manufacturing  enterprises 
can  be  located  and  operated  with  the  min- 
imum of  expense  in  every  section  of  the 
State. 

The  work  of  impressing  the  story  of 
the  possibilities  of  North  Carolina  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  is  not  easy. 
It  is  made  hard  because  of  the  very  fact) 
that  the  people  who  live  here  do  not  real- 
ize the  magnificent  future  just  before  us. 
The  natural  advantages  and  resources  of 
this  State  have  not  appealed  to  many  of 
its  own  citizens.  They  seem  to  be  in- 
different to  the  development  of  their  own 
section.  This  difficulty  will  be  overcome, 
however,  and  more  easily  as  the  days 
pass.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  keep 
our  3'oung  men  in  North  Carolina. 
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FICTION 


Simpsy,  a  cTVlountain  Boy 


(S.  0"H.  Dickson.) 


YOU  needn't  tell  me  thar  ain't  no 
folks  a-livin'  'tother  side  o'  them 
mountings,  fur  I  know  it — I  tell  you — I 
do !" 

"Well  now,  I  like  ter  know  how  you 
know  it.  Did  you  ever  been  thar  ter  see 
— say  now?" 

The  first  speaker  sat  on  the  top  of  a 
high  rail  fence,  and  looked  out  upon  one 
of  those  marvelous  views  that  make 
mountain  boys  think. 

Just  below,  where  the  mountains 
seemed  to  plunge  downward,  there  was  a 
sea  of  fog,  mysterious  and  silent,  cov- 
ering even  the  fields  that  lay  only  five 
miles  away,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that 
sea  was  the  great  solemn  blue  wall  of 
mountains  that  shut  out  all  beyond,  but 
which  Simpsy  was  satisfied  did  not  mean 
that  the  world  stopped  there. 

He  threw  back  his  hatless,  touzled 
head,  raised  his  keen  grey  eyes  and  said 
again : 

"Yes  sub,  thar's  folks  over  thar,  en 
some  day  I'm  a-g\vine  ter  see  fur  my- 
se'f." 

His  companion  was  about  his  own  age. 
but  stunted  in  growth  for  want  of  proper 
food,  and  sufficient  clothing  during  the 
bitter  cold  of  their  winters.  Nor  did  his 
eyes  have  the  gleam  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence which  Simpson's  possessed.  Per- 
haps it  is  due  to  Simpsy  to  give  him  his 
full  name,  though  he  was  never  called  by 
it  except  on  the  occasional  visits  of  his 
grandfather,  an  old  Baptist  preacher,  of 
exceedingly  solemn  manners,  who  always 
addressed  his  grandson  as  "Simpson  Jud- 
son." 


The  bo3-s  were  returning  from  pastur- 
ing three  cows,  but  as  nobody  in  either 
family  ever  hurried — with  the  exception 
perhaps,  of  Simpsy's  mother,  they  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  sit  and 
shy  stones  at  the  clump  of  laurels  where 
they  hoped  some  bird  or  chipmunk  might 
be  hiding. 

However,  while  they  were  idling,  up 
the  steep,  rocky  road  behind  them,  came 
one  of  the  summer  boarders  at  the  pretty 
little  settlement,  halfway  down  the  moun- 
tain, called  Laurel  Cove. 

It  was  Miss  Adelle  Lelane,  not  very 
young,  and  not  very  pretty  as  the  smart 
set  estimate  youth  and  prettiness,  but  m 
her  clear  hazel  eyes  there  shone  the  light 
of  truth,  and  in  her  clear  skin  the  sign 
of  health,  and  on  her  features  there  was 
stamped  the  refinement  that  belongs  to 
good  breeding. 

When  she  passed  a  stranger  he  gener- 
ally turned  and  looked  at  her  again,  for 
there  was  an  air  about  her  that  made  you 
think  she  was  glad  she  was  living,  though 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  having  what  most 
young  women  of  the  period  called  having 
"a  good  time." 

Perhaps  as  time  passes  you  will  sec 
why  she  seemed  so  happy. 

As  she  spied  Simpsy  and  Jim  Barton 
she  called  out  in  a  cheery  voice: 

"Well,  boys,  good  morning!  I'm  glad 
to  find  you  here.  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
story." 

The  transformation  which  took  place 
in  Simpsy's  face,  even  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  was  really  remarkable.  His  eyes 
brightened,  his  face  became  rosy  red,  and 
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his  smile  was  almost  as  wide  as  his  face, 
for  Simpsy  had  a  mouth  that  was  large 
and  strong. 

He  slipped  down  from  -the  fence,  and 
looked  up  eagerly  at  her.  Even  Jim  Ear- 
ton's  face  wore  a  more  interested  ex- 
pression. He  had  met  this  wonderful 
lady  before,  as  well  as  Simpsy.  He  would 
not  have  called  her  "wonderful,"  for  his 
vocabulary  was  limited,  even  though  he 
had  been  to  school  three  months  the  year 
before,  but  the  impression  that  she  made 
upon  him,  you  and  I  would  have  called 
wonder.  She  was  not  like  any  of  the 
women  he  had  been  used  to,  and  she 
talked  differently — as  he  confided  tc 
Simpsy,  after  they  had  met  her  the  first 
time : 

"Whar'd  she  come  fum,  Simp?  She's 
differ'nt.  Wat's  ther  use  er  people  bein' 
differ'nt?" 

Simpsy  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  he 
said :  "We'd  get  mighty  tired  uv  'em 
ef  folks  was  all  just  alike.  I'm  glad 
she's  differ'nt,  ain't  you?" 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Lelane — she  had 
met  these  boys  a  few  days  before,  and 
by  some  questions  pleasantly  put,  had 
found  out  how  much  they  needed  the  up- 
lifting influence  of  new  ideas,  dressed  in 
new  words,  that  is,  in  words  that  were 
"differ'nt,"  as  they  would  have  expressed 
it.    - 

She  looked  around  her  for  a  shady 
spot  where  there  was  a  rock,  or  a  log 
for  a  seat.     Suddenly  though  she  said : 

"But  isn't  there  some  work  you  have 
to  do  at  home?  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
you  from  being  useful  to  mother." 

Jim  Barton  looked  somewhat  ashamed 
He  knew  that  he  had  not  fed  the  chick- 
ens, nor  the  pigs  that  were  being  fat- 
tened, and  he  knew  he  ought  to  go  home 
but — even  if  he  hadn't  wanted  to  loai" 
this  sunny  August  morning — there  was 
"ther   lady" — and   she   had   promised    tr 


tell  them  a  story !  He  did  not  know  thai 
Miss  Lelane,  who  was  an  adept  at  read- 
ing faces,  had  guessed  that  he  was  shirk- 
ing some  duty. .  He  kept  quite  still,  he 
was  waiting  to  hear  what  Simp.sy  would 
sa}'. 

"La,  ma'am,  I  done  fed  the  chickens 
at  sun-up  an'  let  out  the  hogs,  an'  swep' 
'fore  ther  front  door,  fur  sence  30U  been 
to  our  house,  Ma  says,  seems  lak  ever' 
thing  jes'  natchellv  bleeged  ter  be  cleaned 
up." 

There  was  a  smile  quivering  about  hif 
large  mouth.  He  did  not  realize  that  he 
had  paid  Miss  Lelane  a  pretty  compli- 
ment, but  he  had,  and  she  was  glad.  He 
continued : 

"I  brung  ther  cows  ter  paster,  an'  ef 
I  was  ter  go  home  now,  ther  wouldn'  be 
nothin'  pertickler  ter  do,  'ceptin'  ter  fetch 
another  pail  o'  water,  an  May  Jane  en' 
Toots  is  both  usin'  ter  do  that.  Please'm 
don'  tell  me  I  got  ter  go." 

His  earnestness  and  his  honesty  con- 
quered^ Miss  Lelane  looked  at  a  pretty 
little  watch  which  was  pinned  on  her 
dress,  and  said : 

"Well,  it  is  ten  minutes  of  ten  now 
and  I  will  stay  and  talk  for  a  half  hour.'' 

Simpsy's  eyes  were  shining.  He 
crossed  the  road,  and  breaking  off  a  few 
branches  of  mountain  ivy,  he  said  shily  • 

"Ef  vou  wus  ter  sit  on  this  it  'ud  feel 
better'n  thet  rock." 

IMiss  Lelane  smiled  and  said :  "Why 
how  nice  !     I'm  much  obliged,  dear  !'' 

Simpsy  said,  long  after,  that  he  never 
felt  anv  happier  in  his  life  than  when 
]\Iiss  Lelane  called  him  "dear." 

Miss  Lelane  turned  to  Jim  and  said  ■ 
"You  never  told  me  whether  you  could 
stay  or  no?    Is  your  work  finished,  too?" 

"Yes'ml  reckin  so — but — I  kin — ketch 
up — anyways." 

He  couldn't  look  in  Miss  Lelane's 
truthful  eyes  and  tell  a  story — but — he 
wanted  to  hear  her  story  so  badly.     She 
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read  in  his  face,  just  about  how  matters 
stood,  and  from  a  few  observations  made- 
at  his  home,  she  was  sure  that  he  ha<"' 
never  been  taught  what  truth  was,  there- 
fore, she  wisely  decided  to  let  him  sta}'. 
The  story  was  of  a  boy  who  had  gone 
with  his  father  when  he'  took  a  load  of 
apples  to  a  big  town ;  and  how  he  had 
seen  a  big  school  house,  where  several 
hundred  children  went  to  school,  and 
were  marching  out  for  recess,  when  he 
passed  by,  and  how  the  children  could  go 
to  school  without  paying. 

Simpsy's  eyes  gleamed,  when  she  said 
that,  and  he  looked  way  off. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  thar !"  he  said. 

"Well,  you  can't  go  there,  but  there  is 
surely  a  school  near  here,  that  you  car. 
go  to?" 

"I  been  ter  school  las'  ye'r,  en  so  die 
Jim.  We  wus  ther  nigh  outer  three 
months,  en  we  larned  all  'bout  two  times 
two  en  'way  outer  ten  times  two,  en  I 
kin  spell  a  lot  o'  words  all  by  myse'f,  eu 
I  kin  read  a  little  bit,  but  Teacher  tolo 
us  we  had  ter  pay  fur  ther  books,  en 
paw,  he  said  he  didn'  have  no  money 
ter  pay  fur  sich,  en  so'  I  had  ter  leave 
ther  book  thar." 

His  face  clouded  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
.  lip  quivered. 

"Where  is  the  school  house?  Is  there 
a  teacher  there  now?" 

"Hit's  up  ther  creek  nigh  outer  three 
miles  fum  here,  I  reckin.'  I  don'  'low 
she's  thar  now.  I  hain't  seed  her  in  t. 
good   long   time." 

"Where  did  she  board  when  she  wa:. 
teaching?     Where  did  she  come  from^' 

"Her  home  wus  clean  down  ther 
mounting,-  en  she  boarded  to  Miss  Jur- 
din's  over  thar" — pointing  across  a  smil- 
ing little  valley. 

"Well.  I'm  coming  to  beg  your  mother 
if  she  can  spare  you,  to  show  me  the  way 
over  there  tomorrow." 

"Me  too!  me  too!"  begged   Jim   Bar- 


ton eagerly,  and  as  his  home  was  in 
sight  from  Simpsy's,  she  said  she  would 
stop  and  beg  for  him  too.  She  looked 
at  her  watch  and  found  that  her  half 
hour  was  out,  and  as  she  wanted  to  give 
the  boys  a  lesson  in  promptness,  she 
rose  and  told  them  good-bye,  and  said  ■ 
"Now  go  home  and  tell  your  mothers 
that  I  kept  you,  and  be  ready  for  me 
at  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning." 

Both  boys  had  imbibed  already  enough 
of  her  energy  to  walk  briskly  down  the 
mountain  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
]\liss  Lelane,  and  towards  the  little  cove 
in  which  they  lived. 

"Now,  you  needn"  Icll  inc  ther  ain't 
folks  en  things  on  t'other  side  o'  them 
mountings,  fur  ther  is.  She  lives  thar, 
en  thet  school  she  were  talkin"  about — 
hit's  down  thar  too,  en  sho  es  you're 
bawn,  I'm  a-goin'  thar  some  day!" 

Simpsy  drew  himself  up  as  he  said 
this,  and  there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  determined  expression  about  his 
mouth  that  Miss  Lelane  would  have  en- 
joyed seeing. 

Jim  Barton's  spirit  had  not  waked  up 
enough  yet  for  him  to  say  as  much,  be- 
sides, Jim  belonged  to  that  large  tribe  to 
whom  "seeing  is  believing."  and  he  could 
not  see  yet  how  Simpsy  was  "goin'  ter 
git  ter  go."  as  he  expressed  it. 

Miss  Lelane  was  at  Simpsy's  home  by 
nine  the  next  morning,  and  found  boti? 
boys  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  her.  They 
were  ready  to  start  at  once,  but  she  want- 
ed to  speak  to  Mr.  Grainor  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  lazily  on  the  piazza. 

He  got  up  when  he  saw  her  comiiur 
towards  the  house,  but  it  seemed  to  cost 
an   effort. 

"Good  morning.  Mr.  Grainor."  she  said 
cordially.  "I  just  want  to  tell  you  where 
we  are  going,  and  why." 

Air.  Grainor  could  not  resist  her  smile 
and  cordial  manner,  but  smiled  feeblv— 
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the  smile-muscles  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  practice! 

"Come  in,  en  rest  yer  hat  a  while, 
won't  3'e?"' 

"No  thank  you,  I  can't  stay  but  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  want  you  to  know  why  I 
am  borrowing  your  boy  and  Jim.  They 
are  going  to  show  me  the  way  to  the 
school  house,  where  they  tell  me  they 
went  to  school  last  year.  I'm  sorry  they 
are  not  going  now.  I  want  to  see  the 
teacher,  and,  if  you  are  willing,  I  wanf^ 
them  to  show  me  the  way." 

The  scowl  on  Grainor's  face  had  in- 
creased as  she  talked.  He  looked  off  for 
a  minute,  then  took  a  long  pull  at  his 
pipe. 

"1  hain't  no  ways  struck  with  schoolin.' 
I've  had  some,  but  I  hain't  }-et  seed 
w'at  good  come  ov  it.  I  tried  it  fur 
Simps_v  las"  ye'r,  en  all  thct's  come  uv  it 
fur  him,  is  he  keeps  a-frettin'  ter  git 
more,  en  ter  see  w'at's  on  t'other  side  o' 
Iher  mountings." 

Miss  Lelanc  was  to<j  much  intciesled 
in  Simpsy,  and  to()  wise,  to  try  to  argue 
'with  the  poor  man,  to  prove  to  him  how 
mistaken  he  was.  She  smiled  and  said  : 
•  "Well,  suppose  you  let  me  try  another 
time.  Your  boy  would  be  a  great  .deal 
happier,  and  more  useful  too,  if  you  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  know  more,  and  I 
will  promise  you  it  shall  not  cost  you  a 
cent." 

Grainor  belonged  to  the  class  known 
as  "poor  and  proud" — though  Miss  Le- 
lane  never  suspected  it, — and  his  face 
grew  a  shade  or  two  more  red,  as  he 
said  bitterly : 

"I  ain't  no  ways  on  ther  county  vit. 
but  I  want  ter  see  ther  good  uv  a  thing 
"fore  I  gits  it." 

He  did  not  tell  Miss  Lelane  that  he 
had  fallen  a  viirtim  to  the  mica  craze  of 
the  year  before,  which  had  spread  all 
over  the  neighliorhood.  nor  how  he  had 
neglected  his  crops  in  a  vain  search  for 


mica  on  his  lands,  and  was  paying  the 
penalty  this  year. 

Miss  Lelane  in  reply  said : 

"Well,  but  education  is  like  your  corn, 
it  doesn't  bear  fruit  in  a  day — but  it  is 
worth  every  day  and  ever}-  dollar  put  in 
it.  Your  boy  is  uncommonly  bright;  and 
in  five  years  from  now  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  you  will  see  that  schooling  pays 
and  I  only  meant  to  show  you  that  I 
thought  his  education  was  such  a  good 
investment  that  I  was  willing  to  put  my 
money  in  it." 

This  way  of  putting  it  seemed  to  strike 
the  man  as  sensible,  and  his  face  bright- 
ened  as  he  said: 

"W — ell,  ef  yer  put  it  that-a-way,  I 
reckin  I'll  hev  ter  let  him  go  agin. — but, 
as  I  tole  you  at  ther  fust.  I  ain't  no-ways 
struck  with  schoolin.'  an'  ye  mus'  remem- 
l)er  he's  boun'  t'er  hope  his  liiar  wid  them 
Cdws  en  Iher  wood  too." 

"I'm  certainly  glad  that  you  have  con- 
sented.'" As  Miss  Lelane  said  this,  sha 
saw  Simpsy"s  face,  one  broad,  big  smile, 
as  he  peeped  round  the  corner  of  the 
house.  She  couldn't  resist  smiling  and 
nodding,  but  quickly  finished  saying  to 
Mr.  Grainor : 

"Of  course  he  will  help  his  mother  and 
you.  One  of  the  things  he  will  learn  at 
school  will  be  to  help  others — beginning! 
with  his  mother." 

Saying  good-bye  to  I\Tr.  Grainor.  3\lis5 
Lelane  called  the  boys,  and  they  walked 
with  her  to  the  school  house  -up  the, 
creek.  She  found  out  that  school  would 
onlv  be  in  session  about  ten  days  longer. 

Without  a  minute's  hesitation  sho 
turned  to  the  boys  and  asked : 

"How  would  you  like  me  to  teach  you 
for  a  month?" 

Both  the  boys  exclaimed  quickly: 

"Tliat'd  be  fine!  We'll  come,  we'll 
come !" 

There  was  a  small  deserted  cabin. 
about  half  wav  between  Laurel  Cove  and 
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Grainor's,  that  guests  from  the  hotel  had 
been  using  for  a  Sunda}'  school,  and  there 
Miss  Lelane  agreed  to  meet  them  ever\; 
day  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  teach  them 
for  two  hours,  onl)'  too  glad  to  take  hold 
of  something  definite  to  do  towards  the, 
uplift  of  anyone,  but  especially  of  these 
boys. 

Just  before  Miss  Lelane  left  Laurel 
Cove  for  the  season,  Mr.  Grainor  rode 
up  to  the  hotel  with  a  large  bag  behind 
him.  The  clerk  thought  of  course  that 
he  had  fruit  to  sell  and  asked  the  price. 

"I'm  not  a-sellin'  ter  day.  I  want  ter 
see  the  lady  wat's  been  a-teachin'  my 
boy  down  thar,"  pointing  back  to  the 
cabin,  which  the  boys  now  called  Miss 
Lelane's  school  house. 

The  clerk  ordered  a  servant  to  let  Mis? 
Lelane  know  that  some  one  wished  to  ses 
her,  and  she  came  down  promptly. 

"Why,  Mr.  Grainor,"  she  said  cor- 
dially, "won't  you  come  in  and  sit  on  the 
porch?" 

He  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  her 
cordiality.  He  gave  a  little  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  said : 

"No.  I'm  obleeged.  I  'lowed  ter  fetch 
\'ou  a  few  apples,  fur  ye  ter  take  down 
ther  mcnmting  with  ye.  Ye  sent  back 
ther  money  I  sent  ye  yesterday,  en  beside 
thet  ye  give  Simpsy  two  books.  I  'lowedi 
maybe  ef  you'd  give,  ye  could  take  ap- 
ples anyway.  I  don'  'low  ye  grow  sich 
es  these  down  your  way?" 

As  he  said  this,  he  opened  the  oag  and 
drew  out  one  of  the  splendid  apples  for 
which  that  section  is  becoming  famous 
and  showed  it  to  her. 

"Oh,  that  is  splendid  indeed!"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  then  the  old  man,  who  w?.'' 
evidently  proud  and  pleased,  said : 

"Ye'll  have  ter  git  a  boy  ter  lif  this 
yere  down.  Hit's  es  much  es  ye  kin  do 
ter  hoi'  one  big  one,"  and  he  laughed  as 
he  looked  at  the  apple  she  was  holding 
in  both  hands. 


"Oh,  you  don't  mean  that  you  are  giv- 
ing them  all  to  me?  Don't  do  that, 
please.     Just  give  me  a  few." 

Mr.  Grainor  looked  a  little  hurt,  then 
said :  "You've  guv  Simpson  more'n  a 
bushel  of  apples.  He  says  he  cain't  never 
do  as  much  fur  you,  en  his  mar  says  then 
same,  an'  I'm  a-thinkin'  that-a-way  my- 
self." 

Seeing  how  determined  he  was  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  in  this  way,  she  yield-, 
ed,  and  had  the  bag  emptied. 

"Well,  I  am  certainly  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Grainor,  as  much  for  what  you  have 
said,  as  for  these  beautiful  apples.  I 
never  passed  a  pleasanter  month  than, 
this  last  one,  and  I  never  met  a  more 
promising  boy  than  Simpsy.  I  expect 
him  to  grow  into  a  splendid  man.  I  hope 
that  you  have  long  ago  found  out  to 
whom  we  owe  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  and  have  thanked  Him  for  your 
boy?" 

"I'm  'feared  not,  but  I'm  a-startin' 
'fresh  now  ever'  way." 

The  bell  rang  for  supper,  and  with  a  . 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  Mr.   Grainor 
bade  good-bye  and  rode  off.  ^ 

Perhaps  Simpsy  Grainor  had  never 
known  before  what  true  happiness  was 

If  space  allowed  we  would  like  to  tell 
of  what  one  month  of  intelligent  interest 
in  him  had  done  for  the  uplift  of  this 
boy-. 

We  may  say  this,  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  splendid  life  for  him,  and 
five  years  later,  when  Miss  Lelane  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a  college  com- 
mencement, she  accepted  with  a  very 
proud  and  happy  heart. 

When  the  medals  were  awarded,  her 
heart  throbbed  with  pleasure  to  see  Simp- 
son Grainor  go  up  to  receive  one  for  dis- 
tinction in  physics,  and  Adio  will  blame 
her  for  a  feeling  of  supreme  satisfaction 
that  she  had  been  allowed  to  discover 
and   to   aid   this  boy,   and  that   she  had 
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chosen  to  do  this  in  preference  to  a  two 
years'  trip  abi^oad? 

When  by  his  own  faithful  efforts  for 
the  next  two  years,  he  was  able  to  enter 
a  medical  college,  his  father,  whose  pride 
in  his  boy  was  great,  was  obliged  in  ths 
honesty  of  his  heart,  to  say : 

"Wall,  you  see,  the  very  thing  that 
edication  was  fur,  kep  me  fum  believin 
in  it,  but  now  I  see,  an"  I  thank  God 
that    I    do,    an'    thet    Miss    Lelane    ever 


come  here.  Ever'  one  ur  th'  other  chillen 
are  goin'  ter  school,  ef  I  kin  sell  apples 
enough." 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  mountain 
boy,  Simpsy.  Today  he  is  a  man,  and 
fast  taking  his  place  among  the  respectt:d 
physicians  in  his  part  of  the  state,  a 
God-fearing,  intelligent  man,  and  doing 
a  beautiful  work  for  the  uplift  of  his 
own  people — for  his  heart  is  as  loyal  ai 
his  head  is  clear,  and  his  hands  are  clean 


I 


The  Lost  Prima  Donna 

■    (By  A.  "Maria  Crawford.) 


"/'  \F  COURSE,  once  upon  a  time, 
V_^  there  was  a  girl,"  said  Tom 
Thrane  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
one  of  his  sister  Caroline's  dinner  guests. 
"There  is  always  a  girl,  you  know." 

"Does  the  fact  that  you  acknowledge 
there  was  such  a  girl  explain  )'our  long, 
absence  from  here,  Tom?"  asked  Louise 
Mc^Iillan  curious-ly.  "Fancy  a  man 
nowadays  having  so  much  sentiment ! 
It's  wonderful !" 

"Not  if  you  really  know  Tom !  We 
are  going  to  hear  'La  Boheme"  to-night," 
Caroline  announced,  hoping  to  steer  the 
conversation  away  from  personal  chan- 
nels.,' 

"The  music  of  'La  Boheme'  invariably 
makes  me  sentimental.  You  can  jus'i 
close  your  }'es,  Tom,  and  see  the  girl  that 
you  loved  before  you  went  to  Alaska  if 
the  opera  affects  you  as  does  me.  Do  any 
of  us  know  her?  Has  she  married?" 
cjuestioned  Margaret  Simonds,  who 
prided  herself  on  keeping  up  with  the 
news. 

"I  don't  know,  i\Iargaret.  I  only  wish 
that  I  could  tell  you." 

"Perhaps  we  can  tell  you  something 
about  her!    Who  was  she?" 

"You  mustn't  ask  that,"   said   Thrane 


with  one  of  his  boyish  smiles  that  had 
won  him  as  many  friends  in  the  far  dis- 
stant  north  as  he  had  in  the  poHte  society 
of  home.  'Tt  wouldn't  be  fair  to  her, 
Margaret.    You  understand,  don't  you?" 

When  the  women  had  had  left  the 
men  Margaret  Simond's  husband  laid 
his  hand  on  Thrane's  shoulder.  "Margaret 
doesn't  mean  to  be  unkind,  Tom.  She's 
just  like  a  lot  of  women  who  can  scent  ai 
romance  for  a  mile.  They  must  have 
something  to  think  about  beside  meals 
and  milliners,  you  know." 

"That's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
am  not  sensitive."  But  a  little  later  in 
a  box  at  the  opera  he  managed  to  sit  as 
far  as  possible  from  Margaret  Simonds, 

The  , lights,  the  soft,  plaintive  music 
and  the  fair  women  about  him,  recalled 
other  days  when  at  the  opera,  in  ball- 
rooms and  at  various  social  functions, 
his  eyes  had  been  quick  to  see  a  certain 
slender  girl  with  a  mass  of  golden  brown 
hair  and  the  deepest  blue  eyes  in  the 
world.  He  remembered  the  last  time 
they  were  together.  It  was  New  Year's 
eve  and  he  prided  himself  that  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  gay  res- 
taurant. She  had  worn ,  a  curious  blue 
frock,  all  flimsy  and  soft,  and  the  jewels 
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r9i^||hf}'-i^t1oMlRi?d  f^m  li©r/;1brea9biflasbe{l 
J^^ejJ^tH5s  (smj  al  mntm^-j^shyi  iHe,  brad 
leaned  toward  her  and  told  her'  tfait  she 
.hftWitlieihappinegs  /of.!hisolKSewl.¥£a'r  and 
[pfi; aJJiiiiflis  ifu^Biicel  li/fd^.-alnd  as^edi^hep  tb 
im&jr^,Y<  ikimli  ^BMt!rthe,.'iStTiilfi  Jistd  .faded 
iswijitjjy'  ffOm'll'beriftyfes-ahdf.'ilipsiiand  she 
Jlt*dl>sUftk^nfihf9r  he^ji! Isatrlily,-  ■tellings  him 
-HiTlatiiheiirttqet  fubrget  i  heliii  i  .Hen  had:  been 
jfei|r4yiilsttmnedia-tiithei  reMelatiqn-.of!!  heir 
ti}j«i;§p#eted)fatitfitiidel)te  h'mi-^  andi-.-wStliin 
twenty-four  hours  he  was  ready  fori 
Alaska    and    a    strenuous    new    life   that 


hissdi!''  ■she  '  eljcolaittledi/i  thi^Wing  '  Wihte 
the  door.  iibo-kIj;  (|i-ii  Vii/r/ 

■' Ailrte'caAi'e  cjti'iekiy'mf(i''the' llMe  Yiall. 
■"'I  anr ' glad'  to-  see  you'  again,"  she  said, 
edrdidiyj  "■THbU'*  dtii  fo^^^'&ik'  in'e?'?'  'Tl 
tlfett^glJt'tjWa'fndrie  df-'the'olti  ci'o^v^d'  re-,'. 
membered    itie'  bt   kVi'e\v    •where    T  lived' 

' ' '  • 'Eiiti'  y6w  waiit  tb'  be  forgotteii;  Afin'e  ?" 
■  '"I  had' to' be"/'  she  ans\yei^ed  quietly.' 

"Dd'y6\.i  mi'iifl  l!di}ng"ttie"wh&t 'yiu 
mean  ?  I  have  only  been  home  since  yes-, 
terday." 

Tom,  since- -• 
?" 


held  on  haunting  memories.  _  " Whef^ have^ y|3li  been, 

A  tender  minor  Sfli0'f|->4i  fif^r^Hin^e'^e-  lasPi-ifae  I  saw  you 
chestra  smote  his  inner  con.<^,qio,UfS.i,Te)s^i-,j;i/:'In  AJeiska.  I  thought  you  knew  that 
and  touched  some  hidden  chord  that  vi-  I  never  could  take  defeat  gracefully.  1 
lbiiit4di.1?fl?5tidiiigfllii8.">Hieasft  Wthn.teft'cte-  kaivEnftt  ibeen  able  t6 ''■  forget '  yoi?;'  eVen 
-a^ssiKiSgiJeniyiarsitlliadfieeme:  aiid'  gtoiTC,  'tbelre.i"i  could'-nor  possibly  ^haVe 's-t-ayef; 
■^nti>(-f.ei> I He< ikntW '■  tttatf  lh« I  had  i  inol '  fountl     hiere- -asi  ithin^gsi  'werei    Are'  yovh-ait^  you 

nftainried'i^'Tili  ^.''jihIutc'J  rjj'-Aii  '.id  io  jn- 


.thd  laftidi/df  'iirgetlflifltewssJlih  his'-travfeb 
"and)d'itef*ealimifcff'ihbrirwasi  as  vittiifyi'rkkl 
aafei  e^ei.  IiBfl    lii>i"l    nyrncr//    diIi    ii-jfl  // 


''•%^^'y«4nt'' 


reMess"  riisl 


fiuc^     Jii 


m'"^hi'''6fd 


%lite''^^fecei"'i«y''-th^"^?gyt"of"Wiut.^'ll 
4T'-l'eiids'^fei^uiM''W^r"'c6iistkh'tly  4b    his 


yM''  '  ¥fe '  MfenHefted  'Why '  nofeocly '  men- 
miied'im  n^M.     Si'e  'ha'd  be^n  th^'  mos'. 


"No, ' 'T oKHv •'  1%  qu*tfe':ah;  oid^'tBalB." 
•Shel  smifed^  when'ighe  said  it,'  and'  Tom 
('Kfrdssed  the  iP0(Dm  ih' threes  strides.  '  ' 
- '  'i' Ahihe'.  Itell  itie ' what^  all^  this  means',  for 
lyou  to  be  here  in  this  tiniy- cottage?'  Tell 
'ijie'!"i!'i   '     I!   i  !>:      •      "iii/crl    vnihir-f/Di 

The  door  bell  rang  "'iigOPfaesly  ahd 
Thrane-!  straigbtehed'ap  fromi  where  hfi 
leaned-idveifiiiiihrife's-dhatr.'il  A!  big'.'^goool- 
l6C)king-  blond' ;<3ame' in:  without"  iMv^airtin^ 
for  mammy  toopen  the  do'orJ^.-i  J'""  ' 

"I  have  such  fine  news,  I  couldn't^ 
■Stand  on  cerem'oiiy,  my  dear' Annie',"'  he 
''ejtclaimedV'rushirigi'into:  the  room.    "You 

are  engaged  to  '   "  " 

n   '"I  :aii=h  o'lad'ito  have  seen'vou,  Anne," 


^^'bmr^li^eft'^b^f^'^b'f-  h^^"tJirtituia^''^^t." 

.7/1  mi;!    i;'  t  /    ..-f  >;fii|ii:r    ''!;■, 

I  ^%^h%jf'\mhM^M^^^I^^  st^^fp^i.out 

.iMcmP.  W?^l}^.  %f.tlie,|,)Ya^4iqt  cfji^- 
D??WHS  rfilr.rMn^e  j'lW  (^taq9,^,,,|Un^il|  he, 
Jl'W^i^  .,%l  ^Wter-b?r.?,l,  ,t]3e,;(:^ty,^; ,  Then 
t!]Sl  sflpiT^l-.P^,  ,a  m'%.  sfP^Wg  a,,lfalf  ,fcr- 
Sfi^fWiJflvqj^^qRg  br,p,i;tglit  hjm.tc)  a_s;;ancl-  .ji^tertiipted'  Thfane  distantly,'  picking  iip 
i^\\')9''h}^?  <Ji^m'i\]fP\rry^^:^^■rAnW>   ■■hJs-'lm.and-.cane . troni;  a^^hair.i.  !     ^    .■■ 

"1 -"Mrr'Thrane,  this  is 'Sir  Thomasi -Pey- 
tbn,''iBaid  Am^ie'  graciously;  "Sir  TboiiiHS 
helped  me  get  an  opportunity  to  siiirg-  for 
the'  gi-ieatetet  maina'gei''iu  the  Iworldj  I  Tel' 
us  the  good  news!"'  ■'.  Hjt  iMr.-o  1  )i-i: 
-frrf(7^0tt'-arig'  to  Jli'aivefitheieadiiiig'iso'pfano 
role  in  the  hew  ■  Italian -oji^l-a  he^  is  goihg 
to- pMdiiue  next  sieasbw.  '  H'e  is-  'eiitliusias- 


,;^r^y-n9^;^tryf*fi^"--^?f}  .h^  ,o.pwed-,a;,,g-ate 
,,^p,d , ^ycpp, .yp, ^,,}it^le„ p^Mi  b,(?rder,ed  ^^ath 

ipR^^'^mi  "^l?  tiWy „9?ffia§:^.  ali^pst  bidder 
=\sf}tJ|i^Ay;][ja^.  , ,A4i.jf>Id., t|.|i-l^aii,ed.,,ii7anin'(y. 

-te4'y7B?.."%WFf;^  hH  nmrtfiod- }«om  odi 

oiiI^fR(}Jri(jtttjLord'i3<sarke(':Mi'sdr'Ann'e',',oome 
'teK^5$e'eflNlvh'(Di'is  heiie.  I'lli  ifraiiiftlMr.' Tom 
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tic  over  your  voice  and  more  than  de- 
lighted with  your  charming  personahty. 
Anne  has  studied  abroad  for  years  and 
yet  she  would  have  been  content  to  sing 
in  a  church  choir  if  I  hadn't  come  along 
and  forced  her  to  sing  for  men  who 
make  prima  donnas,  Mr.  Thrane." 

"Sir  Thomas's  daughter  studied  when 
I  did  in  Paris  and  he  has  been  like  a 
father  to  me.  How  can  I  thank  you''' 
she  said,  turning  to  the  big  Englishman 

"Go  to  rehearsal  in  the  morning. 
"Good-by,  good-by,"  and  Sir  Thomas 
was  gone  as  abruptly  as  he  had  come. 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Anne?" 

"That  after  years  of  training,  I  am  to 
have  a  chance  to  sing  in  grand  opera. 
It's  splendid,  isn't  it,  Tom?" 

"Aren't  you  going  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning and  tell  me  everything?" 

"You  remember  we  had  supper  to- 
gether seven  years  ago  on  New  Year's 
eve." 

"I  remember." 

"That  afternoon,  father  had  called 
mother  and  me  into  his  den  and  told  us 
that  he  had  failed,  had  lost  practically 
every  dollar." 

"And  you  never  told  me,"  cried 
Thrane.  "Dear,  proud  little  Anne !  So 
that  was  why  you  refused  me !" 

Anne  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
where  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  her 
flower  beds  made  a  brave  show  of  color 
in  the  sunlight. 


"I  knew  that  you  wouldn't  want  a 
penniless  wife." 

Thrane  put  his  arms  around  her  ant! 
turned  her  face  up  to  his.  "Did  you 
love  me,  Anne?" 

"Yes,  Tom." 

"Do  you  love  me  now?"  His  tense 
quiet  voice  startled  him,  for  his  heart 
was  pounding  like  a  sledgehammer.  "Oh, 
Anne,  I  love  you  so !  Do  you  care  B 
Won't  you  let  me  try  to  make  you  care 
again?" 

"A  woman's  love  is  not  a  light  thing 
to  be  given  and  taken  at  will." 

"Oh,  my  dear !"  he  cried  brokenly, 
"we'll  make  up  those  lost  years,  we'll 
make  time  pay  us  for  every  lost  hour 
of  happiness.  But  your  career,  Anne? 
What  of  that?" 

"I'll  sing  to  you,  sir,"  laughed  Anne 
gaily.  "But,  Tom,  I  can't  go  back  to  the 
old  life  here.  The  people  I  used  to 
know  forgot  me  when  I  was  poor.  I 
hear  that  you  have  accumulated  millions 
I'm  afraid  I'm  not  the  wife  for  you. 
after  all." 

"I,  too,  hate  a  life  of  sham,  Annt( 
dear.  Your  manager  can  get  another 
prima  donna,  but  there  is  just  one  wo- 
man in  the  world  for  me." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  find  me  toi 
day?" 

"They  say  that  everyone  of  us  has  : 
good  angel  to  guide  and  guard.  My 
angel  brought  me  here!" 


"Life  is  not  only  for  work.  It  is  foi' 
one's  self  and  for  one's  friends.  The 
degree  of  joy  that  a  man  finds  in  hi? 
work  is  due  to  two  things :  The  intensity 
or  fullness  of  his  vitality,  and  the  con- 
genial character  of  the  work  itself.'" 


Education   without   purpose   is   like    a 
bow  without  an  arrow. 


"To  live  at  a  low  level  is  to  deaden  ev- 
ery faculty  for  high  thought  and  high 
feeling — it  makes  drudgery  not  only  of 
work,  but  of  life." 


A  boy  is  like  a  stick  of  dynamite. 
Small  and  compact,  but  as  full  of  possi- 
bilities of  trouble  as  a  car  load  of  gun- 
powder. 
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The  Militant  Maid 

(By  Ella  Randall  Pearce.) 


Mrs.  Seward  looked  anxiously  at  the 
door  which  her  attractive  youngest 
daughter  had  just  closed  behind  her,  and 
continued  to  look  long  after  the  sounds 
of  firm,  tapping  footsteps  had  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Then  her  troubled 
glance  shifted  to  the  paternal  head  of 
the  family,  who  was  cosily  intrenched 
behind  his  newspaper. 

"Father,  I  don't  approve  of  this  sort 
of  thing  at  all.  I  think  you — we  ought 
to  protest." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Seward, 
without  looking  up. 

"That's  just  it — are  you  blind  ?"  Mrs. 
Seward  spoke  a  bit  testily.  "It's  Anna 
Don't  you  know  where  she  is  going?" 

"Going  for  a  walk,  she  said,"  replied 
the  newspaper   reader,  complacently. 

"Yes;  but  .do  you  know  where — ami 
why?" 

The  intensity  of  Mrs.  Seward's  tonet 
claimed  her  husband's  attention  at  last. 

"Well,  mother,  what  is  it?  What's 
Anna  up  to  that  makes  }'ou  so  upset?  I 
don't  understand." 

"Ah,  that's  what  I  thought.  You 
don't  understand.  Yet  your  daughter  is 
out  now  practicing  for  a  'hike'  to  the 
capital,  as  she  calls  it.  She's  joined  a 
club  ;   she's  a  suffragette !" 

Then  Mr.  Seward  threw  back  hifi 
head  and  laughed  until  his  glasses  feU 
off. 

"Club?  Suffragette?  Yes,  yes,  I've 
heard  her  talking  about  it  lately.  Pshaw ! 
It's  nothing  but  a  notion." 

"Father,  I'm  surprised  at  you !  Do  we 
want  Anna's  name  in  the  papers  and 
Anna  'hiking'  all  over  the  country?  Shci 
says  she's  going  with  the  club  tomorrow , 
she's  been  training  for  the  past  two 
weeks..     She  walked  ten  miles  vesterdav. 


and  she's  off  again  today.     Why,  she'll 
make  herself  sick." 

Mr.  Seward  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  Anna's  gei- 
ting  sick  in  that  way  or  doing  anything 
discreditable,  mother.  If  she's  taken  a 
notion  to  join  the  female  suffrage 
party  and  hike  along  with  them,  there's 
no  harm  to  it." 

"Oh,  but  fattier,  that  isn't  all.  There's 
something  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 
Anna's  discontented  already ;  that's  why 
she's  turned  to  the  excitement  of  club 
affairs.  Our  little  girl's  unhappy ;  she's 
not  lierself  since  Morgan  Giles  went 
away.  You  know  Anna  was  always  so 
gentle,  so  domestic.  It  isn't  like  her  to 
be  militant." 

"Well,  if  walking  will  help  her  any,  let 
her  walk,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  paper ;  but  a  shade  of  grav- 
ity had  fallen  over  his  genial  face.  Anna, 
his  little  daughter,  discontented?  Un- 
happy ?  That  was  a  new,  disagreeabla 
thought. 

Mrs.  Sewaril  resumed  her  needlework 
with  a  sigh.  Since  the  day  of  the  lovers' 
(juarrel,  when  JNIorgan  Giles  had  left  the 
Seward  home — forever,  as  he  had 
avowed — she  had  noticed  with  much 
anxiety  the  growing  unrest  and  fitful 
moods  of  the  girl. 

Unaware  of  the  disturbance  in  her 
ftume,  Anna  Seward  swung  buoyantly 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  out 
upon  the  suburban  highway.  She  was  ' 
the  picture  of  youthful  health  and  bloom. 
Her  close-fitting  costume  revealed  lines, 
of  supple  grace ;  her  dark  blue  eyes  were 
sparkling ;  the  breeze  that  tossed  the 
white  feather  of  her  cap  backward,  ; 
loosened  the  short,  curling  strands  of  au- 
burn hair.     No  one.  to  have  seen   Anna 
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Seward  then,  would  have  pronounced  her 
discontented  or   unhappy. 

Eleven  miles  or  so  were  made  in  good 
time,  and  after  a  brief  rest,  the  traveler 
started  on  her  homeward  way.  All  went 
well  until  Anna  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  again.  Just  as  she  was  crossing 
the  wide  driveway  that  encircled  the  park 
toward  which  her  footsteps  were  lead- 
ing, a  big  touring  car  laden  with  a  gay., 
reckless  party,  bore  swiftly  down  upon 
her.  Anna  stopped  abruptly,  took  a 
startled  step  backward,  placed  her  foot 
on  a  loose  stone,  and  as  it  rolled  over, 
she  came   tumbling  to   the   ground. 

The  motor  car  had  been  brought  to  a 
standstill,  and  one  of  the  party  came 
back  to  her  assistance;  but  Anna  had 
drawn  herself  to  a  seat"beside  the  drive- 
way. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said,  laughing  ner-i 
vously;  and,  it  was  not  until  after  tha 
gray  car  and  its  occupants  had  gone  that 
the  girl  realized  that  she  was  really  in- 
jured. 

Anna  sank  back  on  the  iron  seat,  con- 
scious of  increasing  pain  and  the  fact 
that  the  afternoon  glow  was  shifting  into 
the  gray  of  twilight.  Two  or  three  times 
she  tried  to  stand  on  the  injured  foot, 
but  she  was  helpless. 

Anna  waited.  It  seemed,  after  a  while, 
that  the  big  gray  car  was  to  be  the  last 
that  would  ])ass  that  way  before  night 
set  in.  After  a  time  she  grew  uneasy. 
The  road  was  rather  lonely  at  this  turn, 

'T  guess  I  will  be  out  of  the  march 
tomorrow;"  thought  Anna  grimly. 

Another  hour  dragged  by.  Sounds  of 
t)assing  on  the  driveway  within  the  park 
could  be  heard,  but  no  one  came  along 
on  the  outer  road.  Soon  the  figure  on 
the  seat  became  indistinct;  only  the  ram- 
pant white  feather  pierced  the  darkness. 
The  lonely  girl  grew  really  apprehensive. 
Even  if  any  one  should  come  now,  she 
would  be  timid  about  hailing  a  stranger 


in  the  night.  The  pain  in  her  crippled 
foot  became  intense,  and  she  had  to  set 
her  teeth  sometimes  to  bear  the  sharp 
pangs  without  crying  out. 

Then  came  a  gay  whistle  out  of  the 
shadows,  lilting  like  a  bird's  song.  Surely 
it  would  be  safe  to  hail  one  who  could 
whistle  in  that  way. 

"Boy!  Boy!"  cried  Anna.  "Oo-oo- 
here." 

The  whistling  lad  approached  wonder- 
ingly.  Anna  told  her  story  and  he  scur- 
ried away  like  a  rabbit.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  was  back  with  an  old-fashioned 
buggy  and  a  driver. 

"He  came  to  see  pa,  and  pa's  out,"  he 
explained  breathlessly.  "But  he'll  drive 
you  home,  and  I'll  bring  the  horse  back. 
I  told  him  it'd  take  two  of  us  to  get 
you  home." 

"He"  came  toward  the  seat  by  the 
roadside,  and  the  girl  gave  a  little 
screani.  "Oh,  Miss- Seward,  is  it  you?" 
said  Morgan  Giles  stiffly.  "I  came  down 
to  see  this  boy's  father  about  some  car- 
pentry work.     I  never  guessed " 

"If  you  had,  I  suppose  I'd  been  left 
here  all  night.''  Anna's  tones  were  too 
broken  to  souad  very  angry.  "I'm  sorry 
I'm  so  helpless,  Mr.  Giles." 

"I  suppose  that  means  you're  sorry 
you've  got  to  accept  my  help.  Well," 
sharply,  "I've  got  to  carry  you  to  the 
wagon." 

"No,  indeed!  I'll  walk,"  retorted 
Anna ;  but,  at  the  first  step,  she  crumpled 
in  a  heap,  and  young  Giles  picked  her  up 
in  his  arms  masterfully. 

He  did  not  speak  again  during  the  long 
drive  through  the  park.  Anna  cast  a 
few  shy  glances  at  his  stern  profile;  his 
broad  shoulders  looming  beside  her ;  his 
strong  hands  on  the  reins.  Suddenly  ?, 
sharp  twinge  made  her  utter  a  little  gasp- 
ing cry,  quickly  suppressed. 

"Shall  I  stop  at  the  doctor's?"  asked 
Morgan,  gruffly. 
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''No — home,  please." 

He  turned  his  head.  "I'm  sorry  you're 
suffering.  But  what  were  you  doing  so 
far  from  home — and  alone?" 

Anna's  heart  leaped.  He  was  inter- 
ested, at  least.     Her  mood  softened. 

"I  was  finishing  a.  fifteen-mile  walk 
My  club  starts  for  Albany  tomorrow." 

"Your  club?     Albany?    You  mean — " 

"Yes,  I'm  working  for  the  cause.  I 
have  a  mission  in  life  now." 

He  did  not  see  her  face,  but  her  voice 
sounded  encouraging,  despite  its  vincom- 
promising  statement.  Morgan  Giles  sat 
silent  a  moment.  The  little  figure  beside 
him  stirred  uneasily.  Would  he  accept 
her  words  as  a  finality?  Then  a  man's 
laugh  rang  out  freely,  mirthfully. 

"Anna  Seward,  is  that  why " 

"No,  it  isn't!"  she  said  crossly.  "I 
thought  of  that  after — after  you  went 
away." 

"But  you   told  me   to   go.     You   said 


you  would  never  marry;  you  would  nol 
allow  any  man  to  dictate  to  you." 

"Oh,  oh,  but  that  was  about  quite  a 
different  matter.  And  you  were  so  high- 
handed.    I— I  just  couldn't  stand  it." 

Another  silence;  then  young  Giles 
brought  his  lips  close  to  the  girl's  in- 
clined ear. 

"And  now — Anna,  now?" 

The  lights  of  home  flashed  out.  The 
man  sprang  down,  and  wrapped  his  arms 
around  the  unresisting  girl;  her  head 
dropped  to  his  shoulder. 

"And  now?"  came  his  urgent  whisper, 
as  he  carried  her  to  her  door.  Her 
arms  clung  closer  as  her  voice  answered 
him  in  mocking  petulance. 

"What  can  a  ^rl  do  when  she  is  crip- 
pled— and  can't  walk — or  run  away. 
Morgan  ?" 

He  had  just  time  to  kiss  her  hurriedly 
before  the  door  was  opened. 


cTVIusic  in  the  Air 

(By  Harmony  Weller.) 


TRUESDELL  glanced  out  into  the 
court.  His  meditation  had  been 
pleasantly  broken.  There  was  music  in 
the  air,  and  he  wondered  whence  it  came. 
The  music  was  not  actual  song,  but  mere- 
ly the  inflections  of  a  feminine  voice, 
and  Truesdell  peered  cautiously  from  be- 
hind his  art  curtains  with  the  hope  that 
his  eyes  might  discover  the  owner  of  the 
voice. 

"Some  people  should  go  into  the  pro- 
fession of  entertaining  persons  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb  arid  lame  and  halt,"  thet 
whimsical  voice  continued.  And,  look- 
ing up  at  the  window  a  scant  five  yards 
above  his  own,  Truesdell  trailed  the  girl. 
"Just  because  an  inconsiderate  twig  mad*! 
me  sprain  my  ankle  I  am  compelled  to 


sit  here,  swathed  up  like  a  mummy,  and 
bore  myself  to  a  mere  shadow." 

Truesdell  smiled  as  the  voice  trailed 
off  into  a  discontented  silence.  Cau- 
tiously he  extended  his  view  and  drew  a 
swift  breath  of  admiration.  Over  the  top 
of  the  window  sill  he  saw  a  head.  Two 
tawny  braids  hung  down  and  framed  a 
face,  oval  and  dainty  as  a  dream  face. 
A  multitvide  of  soft  pillows  backed  thej 
restless  head,  and  in  the  dim  recess  be- 
hind a  profusion  of  flowers  spoke  of 
thoughtful  friends. 

"If  I  were  rolling  in  wealth,"  the  girl 
continued,  "instead  of  earning  my  living 
coloring  photograveurs  of  Henner  and 
Le  Brun  I  would  order  Caruso  and  Mc- 
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Cprm^ck  and|  AiTi^t*:^  tp|<:p|iif^;Up|^ei;e  and 


sing  to  me. 

Triiesde'l'l'fefrliI^d''^Hirily.'  'It-was  a  bii 
tough  havirrg' ' to  wo3^k  at'  an  'easel  and 
ma'lte'  oil'e's  'living  wheh  oy"Hkld' td'^be 
propped  up  with  pillows!     '     "    •'■'"'■•' 

"I  would  be  extremely  sorry:  for  mv- 

self,]'  he  iruhlinated,  "if  L  had  ito  write  ?. 

love  story Amderithose  diTcumstandes.'i'!   i 

I   v'Suddeitly  I  Titiiesddl's!  ijyerfy  ibhie:  eyes 

■  brightened.       ,     .  -    ,  ■  ,  ,  .  ijc/    ww 

"I  can  do  a  little  philanthropy/-' ' ^he 
saidi  And  weaiit  offi  [quicfcly  tb  his  writ- 
ing den.  A  moment  later  he  returned 
with  .the  ro^chine  which  his,  unapprecia- 
tive  friends  called  his  "ca,nned'|  music. 
Henry    Truesdell    himself    called    it    his 

■  avidi-y,'  'abd '  liis  MrdS'  Wfef'e '  ham^d  all'  the 
f  way'  ffoW  Ca'riiso  ttiHkifry  Lidud'ef. 'ffis 

latest  novel  had  been' '\\^ritten 'entirely  itii- 
der  the  inspiration  derived  from  the  hid- 
den songBtersJ-r-.;[>frn /.  ;n'  !T  ' 

"ft  will  !Mliuse'fthe  ■goldei*i4headed'one," 
he  mused."^^"Beiiig  f-emininfe  and  of  na- 
tural instincts,  she  will  no  doubt  prefer 
a  masculine  voice,"  decided  Truesdell's 
intelligence.  And  he  put  on  a  record  of 
'•I  Hear  You  Calling  Me." 

When    Mabel    INIcCarty  >  fi^^^^lClinp 
^IcCormack's-   caressing    voice    so    star- 
tlingly   near  she  leaned   forwdtd'  with   a 
quick  little  movement  of  delight. 

For  a  secbnd' Truesdell  WaS  jea'lous  of 
'  the'ir'isli  tfelior.'  He  placed'  tlie  rn'achihe 
as  lieafly  dtltSide  the  wiridbvv  k^  eqiillib- 
rium  and  secrecy '  would  'pferttiit,  '  then 
drew  batk  ahd '  ''WA&A  " ^li^  t  j b^'  tliat 
flooded  swiftly  'int8'ihfe  ^fffy^'facc'. ''iSHe 
had'  craneci'  hfer"  nficlc " 'f or\ivard  '!ahd  a 
tarw-niV;,  [braid  ihad  sjiprpe^  ;OV€ir  the  win- 
doilvisillfaHd  hMjag  there  .in,  the  . stmlight.; 
TfuieBdell  ©^sperienced  jhis  second  thrirM 
aiiid,  1 1  wondref;ed  i  when  jthe|,rf:'hii|4;rrWOWW 
C.om<8j:ir)ilifii  .i^ott  i>r   rrjliq  rrirn't   )f;odi;  owi 

"I  coftM'love-'fjttet  gi»l;")he'Gon)fided>to 
hiiwselfj'itlieft  selected  lareoGnndl.  of  Car- 
uso's. 


/  Ayil%oughi.itlT!$,;  vai-iedh  pa-ogramiihe 
Mabeli ,  ft'l  cCarty  listieuled .  Kvritlai  ^aflfc  I  atten-l 
tion.  ,  Oj^ce  ror  ,  AvvMje  ./she-  'Ji^d^  l-glahced' 
do\yip,,as,  ijfiitp  yfath<t«iiflr  the;(tli&ta-nce4be- 
tween  herself  andrith«inim$ic.ibokiiian(ai*t? 
ua,d  -iseemed,/tq),nTjyueBldell,  isigf  jdiier'>dy:es 
Ijadilooked  jiTito  hb,0iwi!i.    MJ.     j)fu;     ,otjiIj 

"That  third  thrill,"  he  muttered^f-anrt) 
put  ,an„t,l-i,eig]fea<t  .Webb  :tejxor-,i  Evan  i-Wlil- 
liams.  Truesdell  had  anixtogagleiTuent 
with  his; rpubfehpr,  rand i fhlsi fwtefuldililava 
to  be  'the  Jast,song-ii&®oFi.  thei  .ddy.!.'f,HeI 
watched' the  goldeli  laead  fall  backiaigaiffldti 
the  pili(>w&  aiifl-.fltb*!  he(a;vy,, [lashes  ■sirak. 
co'ntenitediy  ^against)  her .dljeiekij-,! 'Than  -hfe- 
Wieiift. quietly. ;■a■^?^ayi!ksIt!•he  awak€i;hefv— rto 

The  ifoUoWiing.iidaysiirbe-gani  to  .^ssunte) 
the  [beautibs  ©tt', drdamsi • ,  i  Troaesd^ll,  ohaiign : 
eldjibi$i(gre!aJt:  wiritiaag ntablellto /thejiictomt 
from  .which  ihe  jqotijtld  Jwfttchi'fcuT!  tdae  ifirl/ 
with  tlie!spraifla«ld!ankk.i   iHe'  fe-Ul  .to ,- wan- 
dering rw,hiat;be-iw<Dful.d!ido  .whie«  the.  ankldii 
pertii.ittedi'i:(eit!r'to/  goitajljoijt+T-i-perhaftsi  Va\ 
theatres  aiiid  dan<i:«S!Wtth  other.iqiejii.Hofwi 
blaniki-.wotild  .be  the  ibrick  (tourtcwithoirfi; 
her  sunny  head  at  the  windowd,  ,i  lui-.-ii-i^ 
^_"I  am^certainly  in  a  bad  way,"  he  told 
himself   grimly.      "It   is   bad   enough  tc 
be/jtl  4®AMwf9i^a  girl  you  know,  but  hov; 
much  worse  when  the  girl  does  not  even 
know  of  your  existence." 

And  yet,   as   Mabel   McCarty   dabbed 
the  queer  tl'^iihei-  4)liie  ■'up6n  ■  tfile '  /ot 
the' "MagdaWhe  at' thfe  TOmtt^'^a:' 
sic^l  srriile  played'about  her'lilpfe'.  'j  ''f!"'> 

"T  ahi  nothing  but  a' 'diliy  llttte  gobik^^ 
to  imagine  that  he  has  noticed  me — Bil*!l' 
y^'— I  kh'dW" that! 'the  <!lM  dt' Krs''ty^e, 
writer  'm'sed"tb''coAte'fr6'rti  'fartliei^'HbWri 
the' hall.'"  'Thie  color  rllMied  ititb  Maibel-'s 
cheeks.'  "And  the  gramaphonetJbo./'''  Shtf 
painted  '(^'bnt^ntedly  fbr'i^oW^' !tti6nieift1&? ' 
and  always '^b^  he^d  of'tbe^riian  ^\m^^ 
ckMe  td'her.  ''Tt'i^''ia  'wxemdet-"! 'dbrt'C 
give  the  Magdalene  gbldeft'  ha'ir'  -Sftd  tthj^ 
eyesi"''aH^'  tbid'*t^/self 'Witl'i'^l^Mi'Slle  im 
her  secret 'Ibveh''  '"'*  '^^  ^""^'I  '■  ''^'  >if'"f'> 
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It  was  a  day  of  all  days  for  Heiir}] 
Truesdell  when  he  heard  a  soft  tinkle  at 
his  doorbell  and  went  to  answer  it. 

He  drew  back  suddenly  and  caught  a 
swift,  unbelieving  breath. 

She,  the  girl  of  the  window  sill,  stood 
there,  and  she  leaned  slightly  on  r, 
crutch. 

Her  words  were  hasty,  and  tripped  oiUi 
over  the  other. 

"I  am  Mabel  McCarty,"  she  said,  "and 
I  have  been  commissioned  to  make  the 
illustrations  for  your  book,  'The  Out- 
come.' I  thought  perhaps,  perhaps — " 
she  faltered  slightly,  then  went  bravely 
on — "that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
come  up  to  my  studio  and  talk  to  me  just 
a  little  about  models.  I  want  the  author 
to  like  my  illustrations."  She  finished 
with  an  involuntarily  appealing  glance. 

Truesdell  had  the  sudden  feeling  that 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  and  that 
all  the  joys  of  a  future  were  being  rolled 
into  one  glorious  moment.  He  stood-  - 
almost  afraid  to  break  the  enchanting 
sensenation. 


"It  is  my  first  big  order,"  the  girl  said. 

"Were  you  not  rather  venturesome — 
to  come  all  the  way  downstairs?"  was 
what  Truesdell  said.  He  was  not  quite 
conscious  of  his  words. 

Mabel  laughed  quickly.  "I  was  so  ex- 
cited over  the  order,"  she  told  him,  "that 
I  just  had  to  come."  After  a  second  she 
gave  him  a  shy  glance.  "I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  aware  of  my  living^  up- 
stairs." 

Truesdell  only  muttered  one  brief,  ten- 
der word. 

"Fraud !"  he  said,  and  Mabel's  whim- 
sical smile  curved  her  lips. 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  this  par- 
ticular fraud,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way 
Upstairs.  "Your  song  birds  are  wonder- 
fully lovely." 

"They  had  a  wonderful  listener," 
Truesdell  exjjlained,  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  for  the  roses  had  bloomed  in 
Mabel's  cheeks. 


Tilly's  Travels 

(By  Constance  Sherwin  Elder.) 


MATILDA  WAINWRIGIiT  had  a 
mania  for  travel.  She  was  never 
entirely  happy  unless  she  was  living  in  a 
suitcase  and  rushing  for  a  train  or  a 
boat. 

It  was  the  fault  of  her  parents  in  the 
beginning.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds  early  in  their  married  life  that 
they  would  not  be  stay-at-homes  just  be- 
cause Matilda  had  arrived  to  bless  their 
hearth  and  home.  They  would  go  when 
and  where  they  pleased,  as  had  been 
their  custom  before  the  arrival  of  the 
wee  daughter,  and  Matilda  should  go 
along  as  a  part  of  the  baggage. 


Matilda  had  gone.  She  was  exactly 
three  weeks  old  when  she  was  cuddled 
up  in  an  eiderdown  quilt  and  placed  ija 
the  tonueau  of  a  touring  car  to  travel 
with  her  parents  through  the  mountains 
on  their  summer  vacation. 

"And     you     must     not     blame     me, 

mother,"  she  said  now  when  her  parents 
begged  her  to  stay  at  home  occasionall)''. 
"It  is  your  own  fault — and  daddy's. 
You  made  me  a  nomad — you  traipsed 
me  about  from  pillar  to  post,  imbuing  me 
with  the  spirit  of  a  gypsy  when  I  was 
little,  and  now  you  cannot  still  the  long- 
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ing  for  travel.  Don't  cry — please.  I'll 
always  wander  back  home  to  see  you." 

"Yes — to  be  content  for  a  few  weeks," 
sighed  her  father.  "You're  not  a  very 
satisfactory  fireside  companion,  Tilly, 
my  (laughter,  are  you?" 

"Depends  on  where  the  lireside  is, 
dad,"  laughed  Matilda.  "I'm  a  bully 
companion  at  a  campfire — for  a  night," 
she  added ;  "but  I  just  mpst  see  the 
Panama  canal  before  the  locks  are  filled 
with  water.  It's  a  short  trip — twenty- 
five  days'   return." 

"That's  almost  a  month,  dearie,"  said 
her  mother,  wistfully. 

"I  know — but  suppose  it  were  the  dia- 
mond mines  in  South  Africa  that  1  had 
a  wild  desire  to  see,"  argued  Matilda. 
"That  would  be  something  to  worry 
over." 

Her  father  and  mother  nodded  in  uni- 
son. "Yes — it  would,  indeed,"  whis- 
pered the  mother.  "Heaven  forbid  you 
that  longing." 

"Diamonds  don't  interest  me  j^et," 
laughed  the  girl,  gathering  up  her  nu- 
merous folders  and  pamphlets  on  the 
Panama  canal.  "And  I'm  off — next 
week,  then?" 

It  was  a  half  question,  but  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  knew  that  it  was 
one  that  Matilda  had  already  answered 
to  her  own  satisfaction.  She  would  go. 
How  often  lx)th  parents  had  wished  that 
the  right  man  would  cross  their  daugh- 
ter's path  and  instill  a  longing  for  a  home 
in  her  roving  soul.  They,  themselves, 
had  grown  tired  of  wandering  and  loved 
their  own  hearths. 

The  big  ship  which  was  to  take  Ma- 
tilda to  the  Panama  canal  was  crowded. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  through  influence 
that  Matilda  obtained  a  passage.  She 
said  good-by  to  her  parents  at  home,  for 
the  girl  disliked  weepy  farewells  over  the 
ship's  railings. 

A    feeling   of   contentment    stole   over 


her  as  she  ensconced  herself  in  her 
steamer  chair  with  her  glasses  hanging 
at  her  side,  her  magazines  on  her  lap 
and  her  cap  pulled  well  down  over  her 
curls.  The  vibrations  of  the  great  en- 
gines were  a  tonic  to  her ;  she  loved  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  the  splashing  of  the 
waves,  the  smell  of  fresh  paint  on  the 
deck. 

As  soon  as  possible  Matilda  always 
glanced  at  her  neighbors  on  deck  and  at 
table.  The  man  who  was  about  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  next  to  her  own  looked 
like  a  good  traveler.  He  wore  a  tweed 
coat  which  hung  loosely  on  his  big 
frame;  his  deck  shoes  were  rubber-soled, 
his  cap  was  built  for  weather  and  his 
pipe  was  covered  with  a  small  silver  lid. 
He  looked  interesting  if  not  handsome 
and  Matilda  felt  sure  she  would  find  him 
companionable.  She  was  interested  in 
men  as  companions,  as  travelers,  but  not 
from  sentimental  reasons. 

And  Matilda  was  no  more  conven- 
tional about  speaking  to  strangers  than 
were  most  traveler.s.  She  did  not  wait 
for  her  hat  to  blow  off — her  hat  never 
blew  off — and  she  did  not  surreptitiously 
drop  her  book  in  the  path  of  the  would- 
be-acciuaintance.  When  she  wanted  to 
speak  to  a  fellow  traveler  she  spoke  and 
she  had  never  been  made  to  repent  of 
the  moment. 

It  was  the  following  day  before  Ma- 
tilda and  her  neighbor  on  deck  felt  the 
need  of  conversation  and  when  the  big 
man  arose  to  promenade  and  asked  Ma.- 
tilda  to  join  him  she  did  so  without  hes- 
itancy. She  fitted  her  boyish  stride  to 
his  and  they  paced  the  deck  for  an  hour, 
getting  introductory  lights  into  the  per- 
sonalities of  each  other.  Matilda  liked 
him.     John  Margeson  liked  Matilda. 

"It's  my  first  trip  to  Panama,"  re- 
marked Matilda,  "but  I've  had  my  mind 
on  coming  for  ever  so  long.  ]\Iother  and 
dad    aren't   hilarious   over  my   traveling. 
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tl?fii;3t94Wly'.crwie  ■Wto,i^,-,fr^^i3^.,of  ,rnifl(;l 

tWia^MiiJ&.-aifcpf^f/'hoShfi  ]<aii;igh,e4[  n\y(,\, 
\vk?nt lm-fomPmoi-\  ,wi)??^,  jiei,-,  so  who-l^p i 

'iWfii?"(ip§|}5il^/;Iqa  arlj  ,qifla  orfj  In  ri<-,ii<,iri 
'jtVMffi  matiKf  jfejabotidi  Jl&'feacbrbveromy. 
wanderings,"  explained  Margeson.  XlMiti 
Kfaath  oil >fout&  fijtfttjdxg©!  nearVyiiroy  o\vn 
eKpferdeitteithaut-J^lftadli itaJaviglnl.  t>Th§'.m?(*^ 
terodoEsn'rtHitflreijforriji'j?  wiamlenlHst.".  ,!,(,■.  i 

I '■MQi<*ildti/'g'lo^^^d<Nvi4frit?h0 1 -jdy  ofi )bei]igj 
\^»ft'-h'/thte  '-0115*1,  -'Uho  -Sdm^d  bo'i  'fee  iiakiinl 
mi'lier'ib  heT  d.^i^est  desinis. i!/i'i©ii,  Fjii' 
pepfiectliy'tha'd  ' alDau<tJ<t?f ftvdlinlg. - 1 1 Do> ' yom 
InnkiW  >'  t)ha't-3'IJiMffveBogo3ltod  bad/'at?)»ighti 
\vitha«t  ffc  sUlJfeiEiss*  pfeffketfl'  aMd-r^ady/  witia; 
(Jiitlugfh' uparajAernaJiai '  t©;-jtake i ime « <jin o lal 
liu p^y-'Ufj  itH^',  //i fj  I  bn©  i  ishdbid  j :t)fHS£ii4t  i  itT 
5<Hf,i'''Maitilda  said,  -ffft's  sdritiiiofiipitffid.. 
thttu^ii'j  -witkw^ii  tiniiiku mil ^jnoikev:  audi 
flad.  .i(ii>.fi3-i  lB)ft9rfiitn3K  rritn't 

- f loYf^— l^tf^, ( iWe,-,fpiig); .^^zd} , []i,Y.^/-a  p,^f)ar- 

^iifffvffi,,  inisr?eJ,f[,^ tha;:)^|;.^.^„%„i|KQfn9^ 
iWr&raf)(?(faft'?J"_^e^,t  ;^,(  ^h^ye  f,,lpnsi- 
MSft.i«,wj^-W,iy%k-  |l3fi,t^^iyei,tein?id,  it,  fp, 
\M*.tfeat,,if  ^9S?n:?^  i^mdr,TOr,?i)}  ftfl  t^ffflf, 
gnid!^,,fer,timftel,y,,idpn't  ;,i(^efi,f^;i,?,|P?c,tra, 

tp,  ^W^iji  fi!,i  .,%„o|i[ip^,  aflcj.-,^fit|^j|d  .,^|) 
things  myself."  .i„^x„.,in  •.;() 

yfiH  ■]]■)}  >boh  f[0  indd-ohn  -nd  lurn  j-.h'li 
gf<fWJPF  iTO^?/"  I)iiK  nniJis^Tr/fKO   'to   (I'jv/! 

^uovig)i,|to,hay^,(b£j^^-^  l^pjj-^in.pf^ew  J^ffjjf^ 

of ,4nttrf?5ttf,i Wmu^'^'^9i.9f'mmW  3R( i^if: 

West  qjI,ffflM0i  be4fjvs'tj|i^.-,wf,^mi},f^':|:,ra,y- 
el  to . ,imW<?ye |  f^^iifn  i;i^i3^'.;,-.|^ja^, ,tf|pe  ^^i; e| 
ofcHei",p}ftgf^;'l3e?)fle^;.9iir,^fl^ti.y^,  to^^'ps." 
SheriloftlNe?li;>TP  ,5iti  l^fiV(copfVB£|pj(3n,  tp|  ,^.ef; 
Jfnftl-tpjillwl/pegh^p^^.Oi^^Eidi^l  |?j???ri, .,  ;;,. 


^'(orke5^^^l,^4)j-ftty,,s^J|-saf)i^fied  spjjt  oi, 

dndividi)al„  isnlt^:?^?;/  .(..^j  igi,„p.,„  j.^by/Ii; 

.A.,[jH^y5^,,j?p4d6(;i,.  '}„-.)iiM-,  ;k!  ,-.i-  -^-jY- 

/•r'>I/  l?PBenit,-,Wpri?t--haij4^Cf^p  .iTjj^-p^^f^,-^, 

dbipboarfl,  Gpiupanipn ?[";..,-,,)      ,.,,  ,,•;,.,}. if,;, 

"Oh   no — I   woulf}H',t  .};\^ve,.,t9,'k^ji;yoi),. 

(ior  omAniihe,kpgmmm,", iMafiW^t, i^ddcd 

Iwtily.,:     Mj'l"        .,;Min;l/      !.-.li-m:l'   ".'..r.U 

■.%i»g  i5is$HTed;,-^h^tir]3€;  )ya§;  n^ti ,lesp ,' iti 
fi^ypr.,.by  rb^mgiatfnajtiv|?;,pf  ■Mat:(batta-n. 
i^^W'id  Jtphu !  j\liar,g^sp^ ,  biegap  .  to  becpme, 
ea^Qlvrt^iy-n^prie  }!Ali^,es,te(i  jp  Matilda.  Jjle, 
^\'alked  with  her,  talked  fiy,ith,-ber,  played, 
kle^k  •gari?eSi,w,i(tl>.  ,J>pr^,,  la,^gj!ijed,  ^^aiaced 
and  sang  with  her.  4-R^i J^ter,,jyh^W  t)i,ei 
ajgbt&,(lj)ecfin;ie  , gl(jri9,if.g .  vyith  J:hp,,mQon- 
Sjgljit  pn,§fH^itla,fny  WflLt^r,^,  |i?  l€;a,i,i,e(J  ipy^q:, 
ilj;f,ir94|ing(Wii|th::her  ^d  ,felt  jjer.meariiess. 
a^,l?e,'badi  n-ey,gir,.b?:fQJ"e  ,f|elt  the  pro/xinfi" 
bty  of  a  woman.  He  thought  of  thijngs, 
iheidatfec),  TOt  ^ay,,1[(j),^hip,,fra,iilf,  .mis^iti- 
in^Ht^l  giji;l,..|.J^  n^gjCjl^,  him;  silent,  for-hg 
iqwjdMwM  S|^/,;th^  int^n^f^t^,,tI^ipgp,,,-|l^eJ 
tonged  to  say.  She  did  not;:,giY,e(  bjLp,a, 
enc9).iragpn(^u,t.j  .^p^d  Jphn; ,  JM^r^eson^  j^.as 
"fit,  wfiV(  ^f^se,^,Rliwf?P^ap_:lore.,^'';|'|^,.,^ 

,^j".A||hou^.e|l|)pj^t   in  ,these   w^tei'S  wo'ulcl 
be  ideai,"   said   Matilda  one  night  aftej- 

1 ,-  'IT    -w,  ,      ir    T       ,  .1 ;  r  ,  I  ' :  i;  .  °  ;;ini;i;  j,   ] 

they    had    stood    silently    side    by"  side 

watching  the, moon  path.pn  the  water. 

"With  tjie  rig;ht  mate,"  added  'Marge- 
^r.j/  Ji  :j;iTj    //jfiA    tATutiu  oiij   ij.iji.  Tj(ii);l 

fin-rili;  ,i>;;i!.(:l>liJr.jX,  trill  .-,,,, 

sai.a  .Matilda  qiiick- 


spn. 

i'';m/>ftn    _..,,, 

Oh — of  course 

ly  and  then,  for, some  reason  unknown  to 

her,  she  top.  lost  her  ppwer  pi  speech. 

^ri'JllrA!     l'',lTf    -i.-f.     \:Il:,^,:     !rc..,.      Ii  ■  v7^  ■   ,  ■  ■  (  , 

Her  breath  came  quicklv  as  she  felt  her 
companion,  put 'his  hand  beneath  her  el- 

.^■J/,'J<iil;/ll     ./-.iJl         .llhJi     BlIl/lJl      I-Jli     111 

bow  pn  the  raiL  *. 

Presentl}^  ne  took  her  ai^  nrrfSy  Wi 
his, , own  and  tucked  heir'  eTbdw  'b'ene'a't'n 
his. coat  sleeve,  taking  possession  at  the 

SfUjjifj it|n)e  ,(fi,f,  her,  Jittfe  bare  hand.  '  ^Vh(k 

,„l>lfifilda||  s>y^ll9wed  _,a  iju^jij^  |ii.   he^ 
throat    and    turned  '  with    him.      Tbey 
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es 


railing  and  before  they  had  reached  dt 

John    Margeson    had    told    her    simply^ 

plainly,  that  he  loved  her.  i 

"And  you?"  he  whispered.  nii  i 

"Oh — "    Matilda    caught    her    btdath 


witlaiiithe-'jn-ew  ' 'amotibln'+<-^'>I^ve- 'Iseen  'lis-^' 

tening  and  .that-- raeiaJas^fllove'^ysiU;  ^If 

I  /had-fa't>l'iVi(&iildn!t:ha»e'l6t  lyeir  iteB'iiie. 

I-T-i  nffvies  ithotiigiii't 'Of'JanyehingiSoJ-.istai-i 

fjii©narij'j;as  ajlvauseteat  ntitihi^tnei^ydii!'^^ 

f(i  y.i\!      -ftf  hlijijv/  i^fiird  >ii'     .in-jinnm  ij;il;  iiuril 

.;   -jnH^      tT7  j-j'ji(Tr7T  afiJ  rbiw  ■gniutiilrioj  (loqo  l^i' 

III'    i'.il  ■  i!'ir(|,>(;'t  ^iill  -i^iin  rioij^/jijp  rii  i-;t)|ili< 

FlO^A^CrS    'DailW'^'^  "^'^^^r'  ylrtiiiM^o  IIT' 

"Ti'ill     'lii       ,u:f/^    vtli    mi//    fij..M    .(-ti.    ■'   ;     '■■,.;      , Milt 

.(■^y.lFAoP  9lWn'-)/<:,  n  ,vK.l  ll'.v/  .i;  J,l;urfi  1     .n.nl 

rprrn-Ur'."  --pj-j  oilr!     .vr.iirii  rioirjtiliii-i)rii  iij;  J'V2  htir. 

One  could  ignore  the  flowei;s.,,.,,  |,.,i,    ,,     l|is  rniiYl's  e^,e,._as,  }ie  ^guinte^  ai^i  pp/f^ln 

Clifford's  first  glance  in  J^er.|^|^r.eptfj:;)p,     shajjed    face^^y\'it,l-i   rathpr  .jg,|^epy,,iey^,,.  f^^ 


was  stayed  by  the  fact  thpt' sliej.-p,^  .the, 
center  of  interest  as  sh^.^  q.ijjjitje,  i^pqql^l- 
antly  opened  a  large  bp^  of|yiok^s,,whji,cl\ 
she  placed  in  a  bowl,,(^Pphef:,  Of^^  ,iil|i| 
was  that  and  the  vi^^let^  (^^^^yvljiclfi  .tojcp^, 
his  eye.  ,  ^  „  |  , 


fi|h  b|-oad  fniopt)|.jfjjid|,h,e£^>;y|,s9ft  bi^qw.n, 
1?^??:  ^Vi^e,  so  ,|h^t  ,4e,,e^r^;,^ld,,tl^,  ij,q9]fi 

"She  dresses  individually^aj^  iflj.gQPiql, 
taste,''  he  continued,  and ,  mentally  •  ,pic- 
tured  a  lavender  dress,  which  she  wore 

.    , !jJl|r.,li    ^,   hI     -lif.i-il-l.      I   .  )  ,.'     ill  M,- 


Each  of  the  fqur„,,^^yf  f,0!llQ)f,ii)g,(She  with'a  "broal^yfiliiw.wnite  collar,  of,  some 
had  again  opened,-3.,,l3ppf  ,9if,|.flq\yjerjSj  \y,itl;i,  sort.''  This ','attire  deljicatelv  vanished^  to 
which  she  adorned  It,^):  ,,(;i,e^-,,p^,,,jEjro.d^„  be  repjaceci' in,  liis  min'ifl  by  on?  pf  browiij- 
and  strangely  enoughr  iof  each, .case,  there  ish  ,gray,  'which'  was  worn  with  a  girdle 
was  a  stnl^ingfy  .€^qi^,i,S4^,  „  h^fflic^.y,  of  blu^s  an^  reds  ar|d  jbrcpwn^j  l^,.^^_..^^ 
formed  by  thf; ,  ,9p:jjilpii;iat^on  ;  p/  ,1;\i^  ,,,g;i,rA  .  "^She  ,  .pep'm^^  ^  ,tp  ,  pcctipy  i  |  po^itipiV;  ,p  f 
with  the  fl9\y^p?,,j^iic^  t)^p/^ress,|,,„,.,.|.-  "     tru!^t!f,a,ncV,|}^''li^-  ^W^"'\M 

On  thig:;iparti(ji!ila,rj{iaypishetW^5.,(;Jqitig  fi^^tl|i^r,  ,pon,dpred,.|t)jLinlcH:}g  Q|  ,  a  spi^iCj, 
the  ext^afifdinanyMitfeiifigiiqf! (Opening)  up  wjifit  ii:i|depen(J,^nt,  njeiely,  cpnf^de^^,t-,,^^-^:l 
three  boxes  o-fnflCJWe)!?!;  iiwidie.ipl  which  ppise(:j,bprii[i|g  which,  sl;i9,^^em^(;l, to  ih^Y,^-, 
werie,rj'9n|(iHi^¥n-\5ipk-tSfaijd  -tihy /jmHoiwi$h-  ''T;hp  pjei^^li.k^ij^er^jan^^.tla^y^fje^pe^jt  |ier,i 
]^mk'XOSiehM,ds.  ',iTihe,ilattfrj[s.heipin«ed,a,t  it's  easy  to  see  t;^]^f  ■by,^5ieii:,niaj:^ner, ,,  I'll, 
her  b^lfcfaipd,  >th§( iC^irifiiniiaig .,t/Wf?  bouquet?  b,e.t,,t^l;;^y',i;fi;migl;^tj{,|i^uch,  .ipter^.s^tef},;  l^ut 
wer?(giysnjtfi/the„ttwp,.stftf)ogirapheriSitWho  shejrj^',,j;),ot,|^,„|[irf,,an^^.J^eep^  ^J3|3ip  ,3t;,  a, 
Wfln*?  fJ^l^llsroJntQrflste^-i.iifthf  pr-p/-^edr  r^f-p,^^t^bI(i|.£ljstajiQ,^,",i:,  ,„|j  1,,,^,  -,,,  j 
uigiSti   ■gn't.'r.'-    mill    irmjil    -//iwi    l.!ij.  i//    ,iil 

"She  must  have  three  beaux/ feib/the' 
veryi( ikasfe,''!- Mfflbsierviedi  Gliifond i-Jmiwatdly 
as'&e  leteadilbacli  liiiiihisiisw-iittgingi  ©fEcd 
chair  in  meditative  manner j;  His  haiiflE  be-i 
hind;:hisl.'hiead.[     iu-tf   in^np'j^dii''   fui/ 

Apparently  the  time  had  come  to'te^ 
view  the'^ast  weeTc^^— Qifford's  first  in 
th^i  ipfticg>  %'i  I  Jalrrtes,"Bi*OWri'  '&'Ml}(*).J^a's  it 
related  particularly  to  •kb!<.i'''S(^"tMSJ;h[e 
reflected : 

" She's; -good  lookv^gJlU  AndrW  asW  in 


III     jflj     htlK       n;" 

■  ,nA^  iftlliiis-  -p<:>int,  ;ifi,|i  hig  jrisoliloquyv  ;  a 
tliQiigh^lb^gai^  to  .teass^i  iCliSordjijWhyi  did 
sj.=i§  I  fiflfJi  rjt ,  rteeft^ftaf  f  I  \iPiW  ftOi  itfee.  ia£her4 
tising;d^p,artmp-ntI>ftO(  frequentlyi?!  i  l^hirti-i 
ipaljed-i?^,<ring,.ihpr,/i»i  laiitgh,i;ia,g  and) I wrj! 
mUfikiiriifrtef^;  <j(anjV)epfltion(!Wii|tllirjBj«yrt 
iaoilidB,..!the!h^ari  of  therfil(fpa,rtnie0it.!.  .d-i // 
i  "iReynailds;!".  1. //Yiesi  nit  iw&S' 'prababW 
RSynoldg  'iwihoj'i(\fai>(Sfindingiiher  itlhe  '.flow^ 
ers.  "Reynolds!"  he  salidiiiagtuiin  ■uncter 
hist  breath!/  as  nhej threw  lUwiiselif  f<t)rward 
in  His!  1  icliaiv.  -  j  .'/Jove,  -whalt  -chaiibe  i  halsi  ia 
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man  against  Reynolds  with  his  ten  thous- 
and a  year?     The  game's  up." 

But  as  an  actual  fact,  Clififord  knew, 
though  he  certainly  would  not  admit  it  to 
himself,  that  the  game  was  really  on 
from  that  moment.  His  mind  would  in- 
sist upon  continuing  with  the  subject  or 
object  in  question  after  this  fashion : 

'■I'll  certainly  have  to  meet  her  some 
time,  since  we  are  both  with  the  same 
firm.  I  might  as  well  have  it  over  with 
and  get  an  introduction  today.  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  pippin.  Of  course,  I'm  not 
crazy  about  her,  as  every  one  else  seems 
to  be.  A  man's  a  darn  fool  to  try  to 
buck  up  against  Reynolds,  handsome  and 
a  good  salary.  No  harm,  though,  in 
meeting  her." 

Clififord  did  meet  her,  and  by  the 
fourth  week  after  his  first  meditations — 
there  had  been  abundant  of  them  since — 
he  was  shifting  along  perilously  near 
danger.  The  members  of  James.  Brown 
&  Co.  began  to  wonder  what  they  had 
supposed  they  had  discovered  in  him  .so 
worthy  of  the  new  position  of  responsi- 
bilit)'  with  which  they  had  entrusted  hin^ 
a  few  weeks  ago,  for  he  had  suddenly 
seemed  to  lose  all  of  his  ideas.  Of 
course,  one  cannot  exj^ect  the  memb(ys 
of  a  firm  to  recall  the  time  when  Ihey 
themselves  were  one  ideaists. 

Clififord,  not  without  intelligence. 
Icnew  that  he  had  not  been  worth  a 
"bean"  and  the  thought  went  winging 
through  his  head  that  it  was  about  time 
to  find  out  what  chances  a  poor  dub  had. 
For  she  had  been  charming  to  him  since 
he  had  met  her  and  had  even  seemed  in- 
terested. But  my,  how  the  flowers  had 
goaded  him  to  desperate  thoughts,  and  ho 
wished  he  were  placed  so  that  he  did  not 
have  to  see  her  on  her  way  to  the  adver- 
tising department,  and  Reynolds  on  his 
way  to  her  desk. 

As  he  passed  a  store  one  day  at  the 
end  of  the  week  his  eye  was  caught  by  a 


wonderful  display  of  orchids,  and  he 
was  at  once  seized  with  an  idea. 

"Reynolds  does  it,  so  I'm  going  to  take 
a  fling." 

He  ordered  a  corsage  bouc^uet  consist- 
ing of  the  most  beautiful  orchids  in  the 
store  and  wrote  on  a  card,  "Will  you 
have  luncheon  with  me  Saturday  noon?" 
As  he  reached  for  a  small  envelope  on 
the  florist's  desk  in  which  to  place  the 
card,  he  involuntarily  gave  a  start. 

"Strange  how  sensitive  I  have  become 
to  that  name.  It  seems  to  be  getting  sec- 
ond nature  for  me  to  follow  it  up,  even 
to  a  florist's,"  he  ejaculated. 

The  next  morning  he  felt  most  foolish 
and  jumpy,  and  found  an  excuse  to  hie 
himself  to  the  anteroom  when  he  saw  the 
ofifice  boy  with  a  maudlin  grin  hand  her 
a  box. 

Outside  he  buttonholed  one  of  the 
men  in  the  advertising  department  who 
was  just  coming  in. 

"Say,  Beck,"  he  burst  forth,  "can  you 
tell  me  something?  Is  Reynolds  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Deauchamp?" 

"Reynolds !  Why  Reynolds  is  married. 
I  believe  it.  was  Miss  Deauchamp's  sis- 
ter that  he  married  about  a  year  ago.  So 
tliat  is  what  has  ailed  you?" 

Ignoring  the  remark,  Clififord  contin- 
ued, "But  where  do  the  flowers  come 
from  ?    I  have  it.    Thanks,  old  man." 

And  ofif  he  darted,  not  waiting  for  an 
answer.  If  "Beck"  had  followed  him, 
he  would  have  heard  him  saying  inco- 
herently : 

"Deauchamp  —  her  father's  store — 
loves  flowers — brought  'em  herself.  Gee, 
the  field's  clear." 

And  subsequent  events  proved  that  it 
was. 


A  change  of  character  is  better  than  a 
change  of  climate. 


The  home  is  the  primal  society. 
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Peter's  Penalt}^ 

(By  A.  J\Iaria  Crawford.) 


"  f^ETER,  are  you  trying  to  make  love 

I  to  me?  Please  don't!  It  isn't  as 
if  I  didn't  understand,"  went  on  Dolly, 
desperately.  "I  have  gone  about  a  good 
deal,  you  know,  and  I  don't  expect  the 
brothers  of  the  girls  I  visit  to  pretend  to 
love  me  any  more.  In  other  words. 
Peter,  I'm  sophisticated." 

"At  twenty?"  Peter  smiled  in  madden- 
ing, big  brother  fashion. 

"Yes.  A  woman  at  twenty  is  as  old  as 
a  man  at  thirty-five." 

"Oh,  I  say,  Dolly,  don't  run  it  up  on 
me  because  my  hair  has  turned  gray 
since  you  came." 

"Since  I  came?  How  can  you  tell 
such  stories  shamelessly?  Don't  you 
know  that  I  remember  you  made  love  to 
my  sister  Evelyn  six  years  ago  when  she 
visited  your  sister  Mary?  I  recall  that 
Evelyn  thought  you  quite  distinguished 
because  of  that  same  gray  hair. 

"What  do  you  think  about  me?" 

"Just  what  I  think  of  Ted  Vincent, 
Harry  Martin  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
here.  You  are  all  charming  dinner, 
dance  and  driving  companions,"  laughed 
Dolly,  shaking  her  head  at  him.  Peter 
thought  that  all  the  gold  of  the  sun  must 
have  been  snared  into  the  coils  of  curly 
hair  above  her  piquant,  smiling  face. 

"You  are  the  prettiest  girl  who  ever 
came  to  this  town.  I  don't  believe  there 
are  eyes  anywhere  in  the  world  as  bluG 
as  yours." 

Dolly  meditated,  then  looked  up  at  him 
frankly.  "Peter,"  she  said  quietly,  "drop 
this  role  of  pretended  lover.  Let's  be 
friends !     I  need  a  friend  like  you." 

"You  have  lovers  enough,  I  suppose," 
he  retorted  angrily. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,  but  I  hate  the 
idea  of  pretense  in  anything." 


"How  can  you  know  what  is  in  my 
heart?    It's  impossible." 

"I  can  judge  a  man's  attitude  to  one 
woman  by  his  attitude  to  other  women  all 
his  life.  You  make  love  too  easily,  Peter, 
to  be  honest  about  it.  When  a  man  is  in 
earnest,  the  words  don't  trip  off  his 
tongue  as  easily  as  yours." 

"That's  nonsense  because  I  am  a  law- 
yer. I  am  always  serious.  Every  case  is 
vitally  important  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Peter.  It  must  be  about 
the  ninety-ninth  case." 

"I  had  reference  to  professional 
cases." 

"Lovemaking  has  grown  to  be  a  sort 
of  profession  with  you,  hasn't  it,  Peter? 
Sorry  you  won"t  be  my  friend.  I  need 
advice,  for  I  am  really  in  love." 

.\nd  before  his  stunned  senses  could 
comprehend  what  her  announcement 
meant  to  him,  she  was  gone  out  of  the 
rose  garden,  where  he  had  taken  her  af- 
ter tea.  He  could  hear  her  light  laugh- 
ter on  the  gallery  wliere  his  sister  dis- 
pensed refreshments  to  callers  who 
dropped  in  to  greet  the  members  of  her 
small  house  party. 

Peter  bit  savagely  through  a  cigar, 
tossed  it  away  and  started  toward  the 
river.  A  brisk  row  up  stream  might  put 
him  in  shape  to  endure  dinner  where 
Dolly,  dear,  radiant  little  Dolly,  would 
lift  her  wonderful  eyes  to  the  lucky  fel- 
low who  could  teach  her  what  life  meant 
when  love  had  tuned  her  heart  in  har- 
mony with  his.  Out  of  the  dusk  they 
seemed  to  smile  in  derision  at  his  pain, 
those  wraith-like  shadowy  women  who 
had  gone  before.  He  had  never  expected 
them  to  take  him  seriously.  Women,  he 
thought,  were  discriminating  enough  to 
know  that  a  man  was  not  always  in  love 
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when  he  held  a  soft  haijd  a  .trifle  longeii 
than  was  necessary  for  a NbtciV  friendly 
clasp.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  la-^iy  of  them 
had  been  hurt.  Every  woman  expected 
tp,  b?;itokl  that  slie,  ,W:3.s.&W;eqt, and  pretty. 
He  had  said,  "I  \0T^^\yQi]^'n^  many  girls, 
bw,t  i>Qve4r,t)efip|re,h0^,a  pain' settled  about 
hj«[Jif^rt-.3S,  if^,gia,iiit,fipg?rs  closed  around 
th^t^'Yitaliwg^Oi m^  ipri^^d  down.  Love 
jjifasj  UQ^  (fit?  iPBf t/ty  drjegipj  poets  had  con- 
ceivefil, , it |Vv(as  laiidpadi-wieight  crushing  in 
a  man's  chest  SQi-ttet  bi?  Jwngs  no  longer 
tq>q\f.  ^nidngaive;  the  air  freely- with  healthy 
ajnJmal  /l-ife.  j  He,, lizard  .thjpjifaint  splash 
of  dipping  oars  an^iife^tednfetening.  The 

mme.  CpUyi i?fUjight-,hiti'  attention. 

"Dolly  is  certainly, in-jlQyieijVYith  him.  It 
WiiU,iljfi55%,-ifi|ne  ,)(]fiat(c,^|,i|,.)i?^-,on)|f  remains 
true  to  her,  but  you  know  how  lightly  he 
tSikesi;  &w:h ,  a^/9Jrp_.  ,i^e^,ifK^ll,pprobably 
b«?ik|her  h?asft".i;,)v  ihh/t  rioin^' 
l-'ViYdu  dain'''ti  liellrabcxntiacniani''  came  a 
deep  voice  iwi'i-apily:'! it'Sherimky 'be  able  to 
hold  diim.i  1,1 1'lU'wagtr  that  every  eligible 
fel'l0W'iiai'thi&;placelhaSif)ir(Dpofeedi.to  Dolly 
this 'ip'asrti/'weeki"  -i. -/    'd,-  .umi  i.i 

'  ^''KPi'  Wili''^i-t*!ably  ^bt^ak  •1ii<Jr"heart." 
T^W'^^iJasI  ^t-ai'eff -'lii  'il'^ter'*'  Ibrain.  If 
aiiy  ittiri-htfft  T)6\\f,  Ke'*{4'yuM''hkve  to 
aiisWer  'fiii^  it  With  iiii^lifi^,  'Petfer  Vowed, 
iwA 'fefe?H^"'tip'  ttfe  'e)ai-8,  "toh^d  back 
home.  ■''''■'I  '''-'■'■" 

''H'  \v*s  'ir^)''^ncVmM'ffatihi  Dolly  in 
d'-cldhTeate"  sMy-'?)f'"Mr  '.f^Vorite  blue. 
w'Ho"kl"W.^d^'  Dniy'Ckriei-' "across  the 
flb\'j^r-d(*t*id  tABle"ffom''  Pdet'that  even- 
li^'at  dhiW.  't»(^er"ha<5"a1wi>^' disliked 
liffly'- t'iVtef!  '■  aWd'  rtcHv'  'h'e'  ^dtlhd  himself 
(Sfyertiy  ycbWling  Mt' the" ■hkiiipy'y dung  fel- 
16^' Wlio,'5fr'tiie'litrif Wf  fceVti^h'blue  eyes, 
\Vii^'  WVs'^'Punf  i^rtbiJiitf  ofili  {^A^leasant- 
iit!gSiin''tlTfe\i^b'Hai'''  "'    ''""'  "'  ' 

,  ^eter'"meclitafe'cl',"''l)orty  liatij' evidently 
fallen 'in  love'wiilV  Billy,' wlio','  somehow, 
ciespit'e  his  y6,ut'li!''aiway.s"took  the  blue 

,  '.^  ,1  r  :l/iJiri      "ili  Ir.i  IMl  I!  'i^'i  I       i.i'.  ■ 

ribbon,  m  any  contest  where  it  was  agreed 
the  favor-was  to  be  won  by  the  man  who 


could  drink  the  most  and  keep  on  his 
feet.  Peter  reflected  that  was  the  very 
reason  why  Dolly  had  felt  the  need  of  a 
friend.  Of  course,  Billy  would  break 
her  heart. 

"Would  I  marry  a  man  who  didn't  love 
me?"  Dolly  was  repeating  a  question  of 
Billy's.  "Most  certainly  not.  If  the  love 
had  to  be  all  on  one  side,  I  should  prefer 
granting  the  privilege  of  it  to  the  man.  I 
simply  could  not  endure  anybody's  pity, 
and  that  is  what  one-sided  love  affairs 
always  come  to  in  the  end." 

"Then  if  a  man  loves  a  woman,"  Peter 
heard  his  own  voice  putting  the  proposi- 
tion, "and  she  in  turn  comes  to  pity  him, 
won't  she  eventually  love  him?  Hasn't 
somebody  said  pity  is  akin  to  love?" 

"With  a  woman,  yes,  but  that  theory 
would  not  hold  if  the  woman  loved  the 
man  and  he  came  to  pity  her.  He  would 
grow  to  despise  her." 

"How  do  you  know  ?"  again  ciuestioned 
Peter. 

"I  have  observed  such  cases." 

"They  were  not  your  own  affairs,  I'll 
wager."  interrupted  Billy.  "Every  man 
T  know  is  or  has  been  in  love  with  you. 
Dolly.  You  can  have  any  one  of  us  here, 
at  this  table.  Can't  she?"  He  looked, 
around  the  circle  of  faces  .for  approval 
from  the  male  members. 

Every  man  was  quick  to  respond  in  an 
emphatic  affirmative,  all  but  Peter,  and 
he  was  straneelv  silent,  although  nobody 
noticed  but  Dolly. 

"I  am  going  home  in  the  moming.  so 
if  anv  of  vou  think  of  proposing  to  me. 
vou  had  better  be  in  a  hurry  to  do  it." 
laug-hed  Dollv.  avoiding  the  look  of  quick 
terror  that- showed  in  Peter's  eyes. 

When  the  men  were  left  to  their  cigars. 
Peter  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  very 
air  was  stifling.  He  pushed  through  a 
side  entrance  and  made  his  way  into  the 
rose  garden.  He  strode  toward  his  fa- 
vorite bench,  where  he  had  alwavs  taken 
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Dolly,  and  there,  in  the  moonlight,  in  her 
soft  gown,  she  looked  like  a  crumpled 
corn  flower  when  the  wind  has  blown 
over  it  too  hard.  She  was  crying,  and 
although  Peter's  own  heart  was  torn  with 
the  agony  of  losing  her,  he  forgot  him- 
self in  his  effort  to  comfort  her. 

"Dolly,  what  is  the  matter?  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do?" 

"No,  nothing,"  quavered  Dolly. 

Peter  sat  down  and  put  his  arm  about 
her.  "I  love  you.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
you  unhappy.  If  that  miserable  little 
Billy  Carter  don't  brace  up  and  quit 
drinking,  if  he  tries  to  break  your  heart. 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body.     Oh, 


"Why    didn't   you   tell   me   you    lovefl 
Billy?     I  would  have  gone  away."         * 

"Peter,  do  you  love  me?"    Dolly  lifte|l 
her  eyes  to  his  and  there  in  the  fragrai 
garden,  with  the  moonlight  making  fair\i 
land  about  them,  Peter  saw  in  her  blui 
eyes  that  wonderful  light  that  illuminate^ 
tlie   path    to   Arcady.      Many   a   traveler 
has  failed  to  see  it,  and  so  wandered  for- 
ever through  a  desert  land. 

"It  isn't  Billy,"  breathed  Dolly  softl\j, 
it's  you,  Peter." 

"Why  have  you  made  me  suffer  so? 
cried  Peter,  holding  her  close. 

"It  was  the  penalty  you  had  to  pa}j, 


Dolly,  I  love  you  so/' 
"Oh,  Peter,  yo*^'  "" 
pity  me. 


(, — V  ffeter,  fer  makinarsogmany  women  lovf 

That  isn't  love." 
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FOREWORD 


O.  Henry's  Last  Poem 

Hard  ije  may)  be  in  \\\e  i^umuU, 

Red  \o  y)our  baUie  biits; 
Blow  ^'ive  blow  in  Vbe  foraij. 

Cunningly)  ride  in  \\\e  fiUs; 

BuV  tender,  unbeguiled — 
Turn  to  a  woman  a  woman's 

Heart,  and  a  child's  to  a  cliild. 

Test  o{  tbe  man,  if  liis  wortli  be 

In  accord  witb  tbe  ultimate  f>lan, 
Tbat  be  be  not,  to  bis  marring, 

Alwa\)s  and  utterly)  man; 
Tbat  be  may)  bring  out  of  tbe  tumult. 

Fitter  and  undefiled. 
To  woman  tbe  beart  of  woman — 

To  cbildren  tbe  beart  of  a  cbild. 

Good  wben  tbe  bugles  are  ranting 

It  is  to  be  iron  and  fire; 
Good  to  be  oak  in  tbe  foray) — 

Ice  at  a  guilty)  desire; 
But,  wben  tbe  battle  is  over 

(Marvel  and  wonder  tbe  wbile). 
Give  to  a  woman  a  woman's 

Heart,  and  a  cbild's  to  a  cbild. 
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Our  Foreword 

THE  foreword  of  this  issue  of  Sky- 
Land  is  of  interest  to  North 
Carolinians.  The  poem,  the  last 
of   the    few   verses    written   by   William 

.  Sidney  Porter,  familiarly  known  as  "O. 

.Henry,"  and  the  last  written  message  of 
that  genius,  was  scrawled  on  the  back  of 
a  few  envelopes  during  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  a  Greenwich  village.  As  far  as 
known,  the  poem  was  indited  to  nobody 
in  particular,  nor  did  the  author  give  it 
to  anyone.  It  was  found  in  his  room 
three  days  before  the  illness  that  ended 
his  career  compelled  him  to  take  to  his 
bed.  Shortly  after,  the  end  came,  and 
the  verses  became  the  property  of  Rich- 
ardson Little  Wright,  who  gave  them  to 
the  Xezv  York  American.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  North  Carolinians  are  think- 
ing of  a  memorial  to  this  native  of  the 
Old  North  State,  this  last  message  seems 
appropriate. 


Memorial  to  O.  Henry 

IT  IS  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  bust  or  medal'ion 
of  William  Sidney  Porter,  better 
known  as  O.  Henry,  in  the  new  Hall  of 
History  and  Literature;  and  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  issued  a  leaflet  in 
this  connection.     William  Sidney  Porter 


was  born  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  in  1862, 
and  later  achieved  international  fame  as 
a  master  of  the  short  story.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson will  receive  all  contributions  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  from 
every  section  of  the  State  the  response 
will  come. 


High  Point — The  Furniture  Center 

NORTH  CAROLINA  is  taking  the 
first  place  in  more  than  one  in- 
dustry. It  is  now  the  leading  furni- 
ture manufacturing  State,  and  High 
Point,  one  of  the  better  towns  of  the 
State,  has  taken  first  place  as  a  great 
furniture  manufacturing  city.  Until 
recently.  Grand  Rapids,  !Mich.,  seemed 
to  be  entitled  to  the  honor,  and  that 
great  industrial  center  still  leads  in  the 
value  of  the  more  costly  grades  of  fur- 
niture ;  but  when  the  total  value  of  the 
output  is  taken  into  consideration  High 
Point  takes  the  first  position.  In  that 
town  there  are  sixty-seven  manufactur- 
ing concerns  engaged  in  the  furniture 
and  allied  interests.  The  total  output 
last  year  totaled  seven  million  dollars, 
and  one  company.  The  Tomlinson  j\lanu- 
facturing  Company,  ships  annually  one 
jnillion  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured 
product.  High  Point  pays  the  Southern 
Railway  more  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion  dollars   for   freight   each   year,   and 
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expects  to  reach  two  million  dollars  this 
year.  High  Point  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  North  Carolina  where 
furniture  manufacturing  is  a  chief  in- 
dustry. 


The  Supreme  Need  of  the  Age 

RECENTLY  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  enjoyed  the  annual  com- 
mencement exercises.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  Hon.  Thomas  li.  Marshall, 
the  \'ice- President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Marshall  received  the  close  attention 
of  a  large  audience  as  he  eloquently 
urged  the  supreme  need  of  the  age  to  be 
the  making  of  men,  men  of  courage  and 
con\iction,  men  of  high  ideal,  who  are 
to  be  stalwart  in  body,  in  mind  and  con- 
science. J\Ien  who  will  continue  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  action,  and  freedom  of 
speech,  regardless  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. Air.  ^Marshall  reminded  his 
audience  that  in  the  years  agone  North 
Caro'ina  had  stood  pre-eminently  for 
the  making  of  such  men,  and  he  said,  "it 
is  not  impossible  to  maintain  high  ideals 
and  at  the  same  time  to  succeed.  If, 
however,  there  is  not  instilled  into  a 
man  by  academic  training  enough  of 
patience,  forbearance,  and  courage  to 
discredit  personal  success  when  a  prin- 
cipal is  at  stake,  then  the  educational 
institution  has  not  sent  forth  a  cultivated 
man.  Each  age  has  its  prime  need,  as  it 
has  its  unleashed  passion.  The  unleashed 
passion  of  today  is  social  success  at  anv 
price.  The  growing  need  of  todav  is 
for  cultured  men  who  know  and  dare  to 
do  and  maintain  the  ri^ht." 


Losing  a  Valuable   Worker 

HE  going  from  this  State  of   Prof. 

I.  O.  Schaub  means  the  loss  of  a 
most  \-aluable  worker  along  agri- 
cultural   development    lines.      Professor 


Schaub  is  a  native  North  Carolinian,  and 
was  born  in  Forsyth  County.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  and  was  in  the  class  of 
nineteen  hundred.  For  four  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  organ- 
izing Boys'  Corn  Clubs  in  this  State, 
working  under  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  assigned  to 
North  Carolina.  One  result  of  the  work 
of  Professor  Schaub  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  in  ninety-three 
counties,  and  he  has  to  his  credit  clubs 
enroling  2,250  boys.  It  has  been  a  great 
work,  and  the  resu  ts  of  the  training  will 
be  seen  in  the  coming  years.  Professor 
Schaub  goes  to  the  crop  demonstration 
department  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railroad,  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  on  the  eight  thousand  miles 
of  that  system.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at   Springfield,   Mo. 
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Catawba  County  Leading 

IN  FORMER  years,  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State  was  presumed  to  be  the 
berry  section,  but  it  now  appears  that  in 
the  western  section  the  opportunity  for 
successful  berr}'  culture  is  equally  as 
broad.  This  season  IMr.  Charles  E. 
Raumgardner.  a  farmer  near  Hickory, 
reported  that  from  one  acre  of  straw- 
berries he  sold  to  one  party  amounting 
to  $285.00,  and  to  another  $24.00.  In 
addition,  he  sold  many  smaller  orders  of 
which  he  has  kept  no  account,  and  Mr. 
P)aumgardner  says  that  he  lost  more  than 
five  hundred  quarts  in  the  fie'd.  One 
strawberry  plant  from  the  farm  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Pollard  was  shown  in  Hickory 
with  thirty-six  berries  on  the  plant,  and 
Mr.  Pollard  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  plant  bore  eighty-one  ber 
ries.     Catawba  seems  to  lead. 
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Making  Good  Progress 

THIS  is  a  good  year  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  many  lines  there  is  marked 
progress,  but  in  none  so  marked  as 
in  the  preparation  for  good  road  build- 
ing. Reports  made  to  the  State  Geo- 
logical commission,  June  i,  show  that  up 
to  that  date  counties  of  North  Carolina 
have  voted  bond  issues  for  good  roads 
aggregating  over  two  and  a  half  mi'lion 
dollars.  In  addition  to  these  figures, 
other  counties  are  to  hold  elections  as 
provided  by  special  legislation,  covering 
several  millions  of  dollars.  Truly  North 
Carolina  is  awake  to  the  value  of 
roads — good  roads  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
State  are  determined  to  place  the  Old 
iNorth  State  far  in  the  lead. 


Cotton  in  North  Carolina 

SIX  counties  in  North  Carolina  re- 
ported over  forty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  ginned  in  the  season  of  1912. 
These  counties  were  Robeson,  A\'ake, 
Johnston.  \\'ayne,  Pitt,  and  Edgecombe. 
Five  of  these  counties  are  in  the  eastern 
section,  and  one  on  the  southeast.  Over 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  from  six  counties  means  more 
than  the  total  number  of  dollars,  it  means 
that  these  six  counties  are  giving  intense 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
the  cultivation  and  the  fertilization  of 
the  crop.  Nineteen  counties  came  close 
behind  the  six.  In  each  of  them  the  re- 
port of  the  ginners  show  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  thousand  bales. 
Truly,  North  Carolina  is  a  great  State. 


Railroads  and  Employees 

TN  NORTH  CAROLINA  there  are 
A-  fifty  railroads,  operating  a  mileage  of 
4,657  miles,  according  to  the  assessment 
of  1912.  These  figures  show  an  increase 


of  eighty-one  miles  over  the  previous 
year,  and  a  still  larger  increase  will  be 
shown  when  the  figures  for  1913  are 
made  public.  These  trailways  are  ex- 
clusive of  lumber  roads  and  tramways. 
Air.  AI.  L.  Shipman,  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  Printing,  makes  an 
earnest  effort  every  year  to 
secure  correct  information  con- 
cerning the  railway  employees  as  well 
as  those  employed  in  other  lines,  but  in 
some  instances  the  employers  fail  to 
make  full  reports  to  the  Commissioner. 
From  the  information  compiled,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  employees  of  the  railway 
companies  operating  in  North  Carolina 
receiA'e  the  fo'lowing  average  daily 
wages.  General  office  clerks,  $2,176; 
station  agents,  $1.75;  other  station  men, 
/$i.2i9:  engineers,  $3-935;  firemen, 
i$i.856;  conductors,  $3,367;  other  train- 
men, $1,745;  machinists,  $2,994;  other 
shopmen,  $1,695;  section  foremen,  $1.- 
896;  other  trackmen,  $1,082;  other  yard 
employees,  $1,184;  telegraph  operators, 
$2.37:  all  other  employees,  $1,567. 


Keep  the  Americans 

THE  discussion  of  the  immigration 
question  has  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  American  people  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  much  has  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Plon.  Champ 
Clark,  one  of  the  best  posted  men  of  the 
period,  and  one  of  the  stronger  members 
of  Congress,  has  made  a  study  of  the 
question,  and  in  a  recent  conversation 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  emigration  is  cost- 
ingr  the  I'nited  States  millions  of  dollars 
in  actua^.  money  every  year,  aside  from 
the  loss  involved  in  giving  up  a  real  Am- 
erican to  be  replaced  by  a  foreign  im- 
migrant. 

Speaker  Clark  said.  "It  is  high  time 
that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  in- 
fluence of  emigration  upon  the  future 
of  this  country.     These  Americans  who 
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are  leaving  us  understand  our  institu- 
tions, our  ways,  and  our  aspirations, 
while  most  of  the  immigrants  who  enter 
this  country  have  to  be  taught  these 
things. 

'"In  one  week  not  long  since,  1,845 
xAmerican  farmers,  with  $388,500  in 
cash  and  $145,000  in  personal  property, 
crossed  into  Western  Canada  to  settle 
permanently  in  British  North  America. 
That's  an  average  of  $388  per  capita, 
and  that  week  was  below  the  weekly 
average  into  that  region  alone.  How 
many  go  to  other  countries  I  do  not 
know. 

Among  Best  Citizens 

"These  emigrants  are  among  our  best 
citizens.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them.  There  is  not  a  bad  or  shiftless 
man  in  the  lot.  They  are  seeking  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  The  principal  reason 
why  they  expatriate  themse'.ves  is  the 
lUre  of  cheaper  lands  and  less  stringent 
land  laws  as  to  homesteading,  etc. 

"Congress  should  make  our  homestead 
conditions  as  easy  as  possible,  compati- 
ble with  safety,  and  should  increase  the 
area  for  home  building  by  judicious  en- 
couragement of  both  irrigation  and 
drainage.  A  statistician  has  figured  that 
the  average  adult  citizen  is  of  the  money 
^•alue  of  one  thousand  dollars,  considered 
solely  as  an  asset  to  the  country.  If 
this  is  true  the  1,845  American  farmers 
who  crossed  the  Canadian  border  de- 
pleted the  assets  of  the  Republic  that 
week  by  $2,378,500,  which  multip'ied  by 
fifty-two  would  make  the  grand  annual 
total  of  loss  to  the  Republic  $123,682,- 
000  gone  to  Canada  alone." 


one-third  of  the  products  of  Japan,  and 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  Thomas 
Sammons,  United  States  Consul  at  Yo- 
kohama, the  Japanese  are  among  the 
best  customers  of  America.  The  report 
states  that  Japan  bought  $506,845  worth 
of  goods  from  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1873,  and  $63,253,847  in  1912. 
Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $2,104,629  in  1873,  and  to 
$84,017,030  in  1912.  The  Nippon  did  a 
total  trade  of  $147,270,877  in  1912,  and 
her  excess  of  exports  amounted  to  $20,- 
763,183.  The  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Japan  to  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  service,  aggregated  $91,- 
651,621  in  1912,  including  $4,038,830  in 
charges. 


Our  Trade  with  Japan 

IT  IS  interesting  to  note  the  growth  of 
the  trade  of  the   United   States  with 
Japan.      This    country    consumes    about 


Feeding  the  Summer  Visitors 

FE^^  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
quantities  of  food  needed  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  to  a  convention 
or  a  conference.  This  summer,  in  one 
.of  the  towns  of  the  "Land  of  the  Sky," 
a  missionary  conference  was  held  for 
ten  days,  and  prior  to  its  coming  the 
local  newspaper  called  on  the  merchants 
to  get  ready  for  the  event,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  town  would  need  at 
least  the  following  quantities  of  staple 
articles.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
of  fresh  meat,  twenty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  of  flour  and  meal, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  potatoes, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dozen  of  eggs,  four  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar,  two  thousand  pounds 
of  coftee,  three  thousand  pounds  ot 
fresh  and  preser\-ed  fruit,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  soap.  These  figures 
will  be  helpful  in  getting  an  idea  of  the 
summer  visitor  question. 
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John  T.  Patrick's   Methods  for 

Co-Operative  Road 

Building 


ANYONE 

TRAVELING    OVER  A   ROAD  WILL 
ASSIST  IN  ITS  UPKEEP 
UNLESS  THEY  ARE 
NOTHING 
BUY  A  TICKET  TO   THE 
PICNIC  DINNER 
PAY  THE  LADY  SOLICITORS  SOME- 
THING,    "SHOVEL   DIRT",    OR 
GO  THROUGH  THE  WOODS 
AS  DID  THE   SAVAGES 
9233  YEARS  AGO. 


BE  A  MAN,  NOT  A 
NOTHING 


THIS  was  the  unique  notice,  a  la 
Elbert  Hubbard,  that  confronted  us 
every  few  steps  of  the  road  after  we 
had  left  Bat  Cave  en  route  to  Chimnej' 
Rock  one  evening  three  or  four  weeks 
ago.  Conversationally,  the  notice  af- 
forded an  animated  topic  of  speculation 
as  to  the  scope  of  its  sinister  signifi- 
cance. Weather  conditions  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  were  slightly  unpro- 
pitious,  and  the  idea  of  "shoveling  dirt'' 
in  a  drizzling  rain  was  to  say  the  least 
distasteful,  nor  did  we  altogether  relish 
the  thought  of  gliding  through  the  dense 
underbrush  of  the  woods  as  did  the 
savage  redman  9233  (  ? )  years  ago. 
Neither  were  we  inclined  to  "blaze  the 
trail''  after  the  manner  of  our  fore- 
fathers back  in  the  pioneer  days.  After 
a  brief  consultation,  and  just  about  the 
time  we  had  determined  to  turn  our 
horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of  Hen- 
<lersonville.  a  rustle  in  the  thicket  by  the 
\roadside,  near  Freeman's  Camp,  attracted 
our  attention,   and  there  emerged   from 


behind  a  boulder — not  a  wood  nymph, 
mind  you,  as  the  rustic  and  picturesque 
surroundings  might  have  suggested — 
but  a  real  flesh  and  blood  and  altogether 
charming  young  lady,  wearing  a  flaming 
red  regalia  bearing  this  inscription  in 
black  lettering:  "I  am  a  'HOLD- 
^PPER'."  Whereupon  the  pretty  hold- 
upper,  with  a  charming  and  compelling 
grace,  literally  proceeded  to  hold  us  up. 
Fortunately,  her  only  weapons  were  a 
smile  and  a  wheedling  word,  and  though 
we  protested  we  were  stoney  broke  they 
worked  more  effectually  in  compelling 
a  wheel  or  two  from  our  pockets  than 
a  six-shooter  would  have  done,  and  no 
demur  was  made,  as  parting  with  the 
coin  was  ten  times  easier  than  "shovel- 
ing dirt,  or  going  through  the  woods 
as  did  the  savages,  9233  years  ago." 
After  a  word  of  thanks,  she  graciously 
informed  us  that  we  were  now  entitled 
to  a  ticket  to  the  good  roads  picnic  and 
})arbecue  to  be  pulled  off  the  following 
evening. 

Upon  close  questioning,  this  success- 
ful ho'dupper  told  us  that  John  T. 
Patrick,  the  town  builder,  who  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Chimne}'  Rock  country 
a  short  time  ago,  of  whose  intentions 
the  papers  have  speculated  much  and 
know  still  less,  as  he  emphatically  denies 
the  report  current  that  he  intends  to 
build  a  town  or  even  a  hotel  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  yet  mystifies  his  interviewers 
by  buying  more  land,  keeping  a  large 
force  of  hands,  and  advertising  the 
country  extensively  through  the  agency 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, had  organized  the  whole 
countryside  into  divisions.  with 
generals,  colonels,  captains,  and  lieu- 
tenants, for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  good  road  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
each  division  to  work  a  stretch  of  four 
miles  of  road.  That  every  passerby  was 
requested  to  "get  down  and  shovel  dirt," 
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or  else  donate  a  certain  amount  of  free 
silver  to  the  undertaking;  that  upon 
refusal  he  was  promptly  handed  a 
printed  slip  bearing  this  significant  sen- 
tence :  "I'm  a  Nothing."  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  comp"etion  of  the 
road-building,  a  big  picnic,  barbecue,  and 
general  jubilee  would  be  held. 

Mr.  Patrick  is  regarded  in  the 
Chimney  Rock  country  as  a  great 
organizer,  and  possessed  of  the  happy 
faculty  of  getting  people  to  work.  His 
co-operative  plan  for  getting  the  road 
built  with  little  out'ay  of  cash  does  seem 
rather  clever.  The  building  and  main- 
taining of  good  roads  in  that  section  on 
this  wise  would  of  course  greatly  facil- 
litate  Mr.  Patrick's  interests ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  farmers  in  that  section  would 
profit  in  a  like  degree. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  co-opera- 
tive plan  may  be  found  both  practical 
and  appticable  in  other  '/parts  of  the 
State,  where  the  farmer  who  fails  to  see 
far  ahead  sc|ueals  at  a  little  additional 
taxation  for  the  building  of  the  good 
road. 


An  Open-Air  Arts  and  Crafts 

School  —  Utilizing  the  Raw 

Material 

IN  HIS  recently  established  Arts  and 
Crafts  School,  at  Chimney  Rock,  Mr. 
John  T.  Patrick  unconsciously  holds  up 
to  the  public  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  in  the  practical  uti'ization  of 
the  raw  material  at  hand. 

The  hitherto  idle  product  of  the  for- 
ests— the  woods  indigenous  to  that  sec- 
tion— are  to  be  worked  up  into  useful 
and  ornamental  articles.  The  twisted 
boughs  of  the  rhododendron  will  be 
fashioned  into  rustic  and  porch  chairs, 
and  the  originality  and  artistic  talent 
of  the  pupil  will  be  permitted  free  scope 


in  this  fascinating  work.  That  the 
native  woods  only  will  be  used  in  the 
practica'  application  of  the  principles  of 
woodworking  and  woodcarving  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration.  Even 
the  virgin  soil  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  training  of  the  young  hands 
and  minds,  for  the  pupils  will  be  coached 
in  the  interesting  study  of  clay  model- 
ing, and  the  process  of  china  making 
from  clay  will  be  demonstrated  with  the 
native  clay. 

The  idea  of  this  open-air  school  or 
camp  originated  with  ]\Ir.  Patrick,  for 
the  practical  training  of  the  school 
teachers,  boys,  and  girls  in  the  moun- 
tain districts.  The  school  is  under  the 
able  management  of  Mrs.  F.  M, 
LaBruce,  president  of  the  Carolina  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Incorporated,  assisted  by  the 
following  able  corps  of  instructors:  Mrs. 
Robert  Lee  Honour,  director  of  modeL 
ing,  woodcarving,  and  metal  work;  Mrs. 
F.  J\I.  LaBruce,  director  of  design  and 
color  photography ;  Jean  A.  Robinson, 
director  of  painting  and  outdoor  sketch- 
ing; Julia  A.  Haesloop,  director  in  china 
painting;  Lilly  Lee  Harby,  director  of 
embroidery  and  decorative  needlework; 
Rose  Cox,  director  of  drawing,  charcoal, 
and  pencil ;  Emily  LaBruce,  director  of 
domestic  science. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  the  co- 
operati\'e  plan.  Half  the  cost  of  tuition 
of  the  country  teachers  and  pupils  who 
are  unab'e  to  meet  the  full  amount  is 
paid  out  of  a  fund  contributed  by  people 
of  means.  Sleeping  tents  are  provided 
for  those  unable  to  pay  board  at  the 
boarding-houses.  The  pupils  may  bring 
their  provisions  from  home,  and  live  out 
in  the  operl,  with  God's  star-studded, 
blue-vaulted  sky  for  covering ;  the  pure 
ozone  their  invigorating  health  giver; 
and  Nature  with  its  sweet,  wholesome, 
uplifting      influences,      their      character- 
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forming  guide.  Realising  the  benefit 
to  the  community  of  such  a  schoo",  the 
various  boarding-houses  are  showing  the 
true  co-operative  spirit  by  giving  free 
board  to  the  teachers. 

j\Ir.  Patrick  has  had  fitted  up  an  old 
two-story  frame  building  near  Moun- 
tain View  Inn.  The  upper  story  and 
veranda  are  set  aside  as  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  a  limited  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  A  large  room  on  the  !ower 
floor  is  used  as  a  salesroom,  where  the 
various  articles  made  by  the  pupils  from 
wood,  metal,  clay,  and  cloth  will  be 
placed  on  sale. 

It  was  intimated  that  ]\Ir.  Patrick  in- 
tended to  knock  out  the  walls  of  an  old 
stable  across  the  road,  and  convert  it 
into  an  open-air  auditorium,  where  con- 
certs and  entertainments  will  be  held. 
More  wonderful  than  any  stage  setting 
ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man  is 
the  massive  mountain  wall  in  the  rear ; 
the  winding  river  in  front,  obstructed 
by  boulders  of  uncertain  age,  friction 
worn  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rest- 
less current ;  in  the  distance  the  Chimney, 
one  of  Nature's  mysterious  freaks,  ris- 
ing boldly  out  of  the  mountainside  at 
a  splendid  height;  all  around,  the  moun- 
tains,   awe-inspiring    in    their    grandeur. 

Not  one  of  the  far-famed  galleries  of 
the  Old  Country  can  afford  such  master- 
pieces in  panoramic  study  as  Nature  in 
her  undisguised  form  offers  the  Art 
student  without  money  and  without 
price  in  this  remote  section. 

Truly  the  door  of  opportunity  swung 
wide  for  the  mountain  boy  and  girl 
when  John  T.  Patrick  and  his  faithful 
helpers  established  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
School  at  Chimney  Rock.  Life  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning — a  broader 
vision  than  the  granite  bou'ders  and 
mountain  walls  once  obscured. 


Sky  -  Land  to  be  Printed  in  Charlotte 

BEGINNING   with    this    issue.     The 
Sky-Land  Alagazine  will  be  printed 
by  the  Observer  Printing  House. 

From  the  date  of  its  organization. 
The  Observer  Printing  House  (under 
the  present  efficient  management  of  Mr. 
B.  R.  Gates )  has  ever  maintained  a 
reputation  for  courteous  and  honorable 
dealing  and  high-grade  work. 

The  announcement  that  Sky-L.\nd  now 
has  a  place  among  its  large  number  of 
patrons   is   made  with  genuine  pleasure. 

The  home  office  during  the  summer 
will  be  in  Hendersonville :  the  winter 
office  wi  1  be  conducted  in  Charlotte. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  Sky-Land 
may  act  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two  places;  that  a  stronger  chain  of 
friendship  and  co-operation  may  be 
forged  in  consequence ;  and  that  much 
mutual  benefit  mav  accrue   therefrom. 


The    "  Do  -  It  -  Now  "    Spirit    of    the 
Greater  Charlotte   Club 

PROCRASTINATION  is  the  thief 
of  time!  Do  it  Now!"  was  the 
constant  advice  to  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates of  a  man  of  affairs  whose  name 
is  allied  with  some  of  the  largest  inter- 
ests in  the  country. 

That  the  "Do-It-Now"  spirit  is  one 
of  the  prime  essentials  to  success  in  ]jv:i- 
ness  in  this  competitive  age  cannot  be 
lefuted. 

Furthermore,  there  is  sometliing 
about  the  "Do-It-Now"  spirit  of  tlie  man 
who  in  the  vernacular  of  the  busin.ess 
world  "Gets  there  first  and  delivc-s  the 
goods.'  that  compels  admiration  and 
respect. 

But  to  get  down  to  the  story :  Not 
long    ago    a    stranger    was    in    Charlotte 
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for  a  brief  stay,  and  as  is  the  Viabit  with 
strangers,  became  agreeably  impressed 
with  the  wholesome  atmosphere  that 
pervades  the  place ;  the  progressiveness 
of  its  citizens,  etc. — in  a  word,  fell  under 
the  spell  of  that  subtle  fascination 
the  Queen  City  holds  for  the  alien,  and 
in  an  unguarded  moment  remarked  to 
an  alert  young  business  man  that  Char- 
lotte might  after  all  be  a  rather  desirable 
place  to  locate  in.  Two  days  later  the 
stranger  returned  home,  and  found  on 
top  of  an  accumulated  stack  of  corres- 
pondence a  letter  of  welcome  to  the 
Queen  City,  from  The  Greater  Charlotte 
Club,  which  according  to  the  stenogra- 
pher's  report  had  been  lying  there  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of 
the  stranger's  coming — a  letter  so  brim- 
ful of  cordiality  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operativeness  that  the  stranger  was  at 
once  pleased,  interested,  and  influenced, 
it  may  be  added,  to  investigate  a  littlq 
further  the  advantages  that  good  city 
has  to  offer.  The  result  is  that  Char- 
lotte has  since  been  chosen  as  the  future 
home  of  the  stranger. 

A    week    after    the    receipt    of     the 
letter    from    Charlotte,    a    letter    came 


from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  another 
city  inviting  the  stranger  to  locate 
there — but  the  letter  came  too 
late;  the  matter  had  been  decided. 
It  was  the  vigilance  and  "Do-It- 
Now"  spirit  of  The  Greater  Charlotte 
Club,  the  exponent  of  Charlotte's  busi- 
ness life,  that  had  caught  and  won  the 
stranger. 


Whittier  Agricultural  and  Collegiate 
Institute  a  Reality 

IT  WAS  recently  said  by  an  admirer 
of  the  Reverend  James  Lattimore 
Himrod,  president  of  The  Whittier 
Agricultural  and  Collegiate  Institute: 
■'This  splendid  young  dreainer  has  come 
among  us  from  California  to  make  a 
wonderful  dream  a  glorious  reality." 
That  the  dream  of  this  new  Agricultural 
and  Collegiate  Institute  is  about  to 
become  a  reality  seems  assured. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Himrod, 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash  pledges 
have  been  promised  for  the  enterprise 
so  dear  to  his  heart.  l\Ir.  Himrod 
expects  to  open  the  school  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles. 


#4'#####*#4'4#4'4'*4'#*4-#####^i*#***##*####4- 


"One  impulse   from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can," 


Some  people  insist  that  the  world 
owes  them  a  living,  and  they  look  as  if 
collections  were  poor. 


Habit-getting    is    easy ;    the    breaking, 
harder. 


"A  primrose  by  a   river's  brim 
A  yellow   primrose   was   to   him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 
"The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart ;   he  never  felt  

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky." 

Will    the   people    who    believe    in    co- 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  SKY-     operating      in      State-wide      upbuilding, 
LAND.  please  subscribe  for  SKY-LAXD? 
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SPECIAL      ARTICLES 


A  Proposed  Memorial  to  O.  Henry 


By  Archibald  Henderson 


T 


HE  day  of  great  things  is  upon 
North  Carolina.  Everywhere  are 
to  be  discerned  signs  of  a  great 
awakening — industrial,  civic,  national. 
Turn  whithersoever  we  will,  we  find  men 
and  women  ready  and  eager  to  give  their 
time,  their  energy,  and  their  inspiration 
to  building  up  a  great  commonwealth. 
.\long  with  this  outflowing  of  the  spirit 
of  a  people,  I  seem  to  see  the  awakening 
of  appreciation  of  native  literature. 
With  the  intention  of  giving  a  proper 
outlet  for  the  expression  of  this  newly- 
awakened  feeling  for  nati\-e  literature,  a 
sustained  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  ^^'i^.iam  Sidney  Porter, 
affectionately  remembered  as  "'O. 
Henry." 

Th€  South  has  many  literary  shrines, 
for  the  most  part  unnoted  and  un- 
cherished.  \'irginia  has  erected  a  busi 
of  Poe  at  her  University;  and  Richmond 
is  preparing  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Poe's 
mother.  The  municipality  of  New  York 
has  recently  issued  special  bonds  for  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  remove 
Poe's  cottage  at  Fordham,  immortalized 
by  a  North  Carolina  poet,  to  Poe  Park. 
Georgia,  with  generous  outside  assist- 
ance, has  just  raised  a  like  amount  to 
purchase  the  "\\"ren's  N«st,''  the  famous 
home  of  the  late  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
-Mississippi  has  done  honor  to  her  litera- 
ture by  erecting  the  first  marble  bust  in 
her  PTall  of  Fame  to  Irwin  Russell.  tl\" 
discoverer  of  the  negro  as  literary 
material. 

North  Carolina  is  now  afl:'orded  tlie 
opportunity   to    ])ay   just    tribute    to    the 


makers  of  her  literature.  Of  all  her 
.nati\-e  authors,  he  who  has  won  the  most 
generous  measure  of  renown  is  Wil'iam 
iSidney  Porter,  born  in  Greensboro,  in 
1862.  A  master  of  the  short  story,  a 
genius  of  signal  originality  and  warm 
human  sympathies,  O.  Henry  achieved 
international  fame.  His  collected  works, 
in  twelve  volumes,  are  now  completed  in 
the  recent  publication  of  the  last  volume, 
"Rolling  Stones."  A  faithful  biography 
of  him,  begun  by  the  late  Harry  Peyton 
Steger,  is  now  being  carried  to  comp'.e- 
tion  by  ^Irs.  \\'illiam  Sidney  Porter. 

It  is  purposed  to  raise  fifteen  hun- 
dred do'lars.  This  is  the  minimum  figure 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  have  a  memorial 
to  O.  Henry  designed  and  executed  by 
a  sculptor  who  is  an  artist  of  reputation. 
Thus  far,  the  response  has  been  very 
gratifying.  The  sum  already  raised 
represents  a  very  small  number  of  con- 
tributors in  comparison  with  the  number 
who  will,  it  is  hoped  and  believed, 
eventually  contribute — as  soon  as  the 
matter  has  been  brought  directly  to  their 
attention. 

Much  is  expected  from  the  literary 
clubs  of  North  Carolina.  There  are 
many  scores  of  clubs  in  this  State  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  literature.  The 
memorial  to  O.  Henry  is  assured'y  one 
of  the  objects  to  which  e\"ery  literary 
club  in  the  State  should  contribute.  It 
is  hoped  that  every  club  member  who 
reads  this  will  present  the  matter  of  the 
O.  Henry  memorial  to  his  or  her  c'ub. 
for  action  thereon.  If  every  literary 
c'ub  in  North  Carolina  should  contribute 
as  much  as  ten  dokars  to  the  fund,  the 
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memorial    would    very    quickly    become 
assured. 

There  are  three  cities  which  fee'  a 
peculiar  and  close  relation  to  O.  Henry — 
Greensboro,  his  birthplace ;  Asheville, 
where  he  died;  and  New  York,  which 
he  celebrated  so  brilliantly  and  so  master- 
fully. 

The  field  of  Xew  York  has  a'.ready 
been  most  adequately  canvassed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  New  York. 
Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  'the 
Hon.  George  Gordon  Battle,  president 
of  the  Society,  with  the  able  and  tireless 
assistance  of  ]\Iessrs.  Louis  Graves  and 
James  A.  Gwyn,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  memorial  fund  has 
been  raised.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  for 
organizing  a  committee  to  undertake  a 
subscription  campaign  in  /Greensboro. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  friends  of 
the  late  Mr.  Porter,  and  admirers  of 
his  works,  who  live  in  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  will  on  reading  this 
make  some  contribution  to  the  fund. 
Contributions  may  be  made  direct  to  the 
undersigned,  at  Chapel  Hill,  or  to  Judge 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  of  Asheville,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement. 

Contributions  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
from  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  as 
far  west  as  California,  and  as  far  south 
as  Texas.  Some  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  cash  has  already  been  col- 
lected :  and  promises  aggregating  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  besides  have 
been  made. 

In  token  of  the  outspoken  approval 
accorded  the  purposes  of  this  move- 
ment, letters  from  people  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  follow  below.  For 
examp'e,  Mr.  George  Gordon  P)attle,  in 
transmitting  the  handsome  contribution 
from  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  New 
York,  wrote : 


"I  think  that  the  people  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  in  O.  Henry  we  have  one 
of  the  great  literary  men  of  our  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  work  will  be  immortal ;  and  will 
place  him  on  the  same  footing  as  Poe,  Kipling", 
and   Stevenson." 

Another    letter    copied    below    speaks 
for  itself : 

"My   dear   Dr.   Henderson: 

"Here's  a  check   for  three  dollars  more  for 

the    O.    Henry    memorial If    you 

want  five  dollars  more  from  me  in  the  wind- 
up,  just  say  so.  When  I  sent  you  a  previous 
contribution  several  weeks  ago,  I  didn't  know 
his  work  as  well  as  I  know  it  now,  and  con- 
sequently I  was  not  so  enthusiastic  about  him. 
I  don't  read  much  fiction,  anyhow ;  and  some- 
how when  I  read  some  of  his  stories,  when 
traveling  down  the  Yangste-Kiang,  from  Han- 
kow to  Shanghai,  they  didn't  impress  me  very 
much.  Perhaps  the  stories  of  America,  like  the 
songs  of  Zion.  are  not  quite  the  same  in  a 
strange  land  I  But  if  the  three  or  four  stories 
I  read  then  failed  to  make  any  extraordinary 
impression,  the  five  or  six  volumes  I  have 
sampled  since  have  given  me  full  appreciation 
of  your  enthusiasm.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  he  wins  final  recognition  as  the  greatest 
figure  in  short  storv  writing  since  Edgar 
.\llan   Poe. 

"Yours,  etc. 

"Clarexce  Poe" 

The   president   of    the    State   Literary 

and    Historical    Association,   Dr.   W.    P. 

Few,  wrote : 

"A  memorial  to  O.  Henry  would  be  a  just 
tribute  to  his  genius,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
credit  to  the  State  of  his  birth." 

O.  Henry's  ofificial  biographer,  the  late 

H.  P.  Steger,  wrote ; 

"In  all  the  long  list  of  North  Carolina's  sons, 
there  will  be,  as  time  goes  on,  none  more  illus- 
trious, more  abiding,  than  O.   Henrj'." 

Says    Prof.    E.    K<    Graham,    Acting 

President    of    the    State   L'niversity: 

"From  every  point  of  view,  O.  Henry's  work 
deserves  the  splendid  popularity  that  the  whole 
country  spontaneously  gave  it.  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  commemorate, 
in  the  fine  way  you  propose,  our  claim  to  him." 

America's   most     distinguished    living 

poet,  Edwin  Markham.  wrote: 

"It  would  be  a  graceful  and  loyal  thing  for 
tlie  State  of  North  Carolina  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  O.  Henry.  He  is  the  greatest  of 
our   recent   short-story  writers." 

Dr.   C.  Alphonso   Smith,   of  the   L'ni- 

versity  of  Virginia,  O.  Henry's  boyhood 

friend,  wrote : 
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"Every  effort  to  honor  tlie  name  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Will  Porter  has  my 
liearty  approval.  O.  Henry  was  North  Caro- 
lina's  greatest  narrative  genius." 

The    depository    foi"   the    fund    is    the 

I^irst  National  Bank,  of  Durham ;  presi- 


dent, Gen.  J.  S.  Carr.  All  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  may  be  sent  direct  to 
the  undersigned. 

Archibald  Henderson 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


More  About  North  Carolina's  Gateway  Port 

By  H.   B.  Branch 


IN  VIEW  of  the  recent  address  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Maxwell,  clerk  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commision,  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina ^Merchants'  Association  and  Wil- 
mington Chamber  of  Commerce,  advo- 
cating State-aided  boat  lines  as  a 
solution  of  the  freight  rate  problem, 
which  has  created  so  much  interest  and 
public  sentiment  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina, the  public  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
terested to  know  more  about  the  State's 
gateway  port,  her  advantages,  growth, 
record  for  the  past  few  years,  etc. 


Wilmington's  place  among  other 
South  Atlantic  ports,  and  as  North  Caro- 
linas'  leading  seaport,  has  recently  caused 
"her  to  be  recognized  with  more  im- 
portance to  the  State  at  large  than  ever 
before,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  near  future. 

Vast  improvements  in  terminal  facili- 
ties, to  accommodate  all  classes  of  ocean 
traffic,  have  been  provided  in  the  past 
two  years,  in  keeping  pace  with  the  con- 
struction of  similar  facilities  to  be 
iitilized  for  the  same  purpose  at  other 
Southern  ports,  and  this  city  will  un- 
doubtedly share  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
traffic. 

This  port  has  rapidly  deve'.oped  into 
a  large  distributing  point,  which  was  in- 
evitab'e  on  account  of  erection  of  eleven 
large  terminal  warehouses,  making  it 
the  logical  port  of  entry  for  a  large  terri- 
tory. Steamers  from  European  ports 
and   South   America   arrive   here  almost 


daily  with  large  cargoes  of  fertilizer 
constituents,  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
raw  materials  from  abroad,  not  utilized 
by  local  concerns,  are  discharged  at  the 
large  terminal  warehouses  and  reshipped 
to  the  various  fertilizer  interests  through- 
out the  State.  Aside  from  this,  sailing 
\essels  with  various  and  sundry  cargoes 
received  at  our  northern  ports  arrive 
here  in  large  numbers,  and  discharge  at 
the  warehouses,  which  supply  the  con- 
stant demand  from  the  interior. 

The  facilities  which  make  possible  a 
great  distribution  center  are  rapidly 
being  placed,  and  the  port  is  naturally 
recognized,  more  so  than  ever  before, 
as  a  cominercial  point  through  which  all 
channels  of  trade  may  be  supplied. 

In  1900,  there  were  only  three  small 
storage  warehouses  located  at  this  port, 
and  now  there  are  e'even  large  terminals, 
which  are  taxed  to  their  capacity.  This 
mark  of  enterprise  and  progress  is  at 
present  attracting  inuch  attention  from 
North  Carolinians  who  take  an  interest 
and  pride  in  the  State's  leading  seaport, 
and  the  dreamed-of  possibilities  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  reality. 


Wilmington  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  fourth  port  in  Southern  export- 
ing, and  will  retain  that  distinction 
again  this  year.  The  enormous  ex- 
portation of  cotton,  which  reaches  up 
into  the  millions  of  dollars  annually,  has 
given  the  port  proininence  throughout 
continental   Europe.      The  largest   single 
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cotton  exporting  firm  in  the  world  is 
located  here,  and  steamers  from  this 
port  carr)r  anywhere  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen thousand  bales  of  the  stap'e  across 
each  trip.  The  compressing  facilities 
are  a  marvel,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  cotton  is  shipped  here, 
to  be  exported,  from  several  Southern 
States.  The  exports  in  igoo  from 
Wilmington  were  valued  at  $10,909,000, 
as  compared  with  $28,812,000  in  1912, 
which  shows  a  phenomenal  increase. 
The  imports  have  markedly  increased 
during  the  same  period,  recent  statistics 
•showing  them  to  be  valued  at  $109,000 
in  1900,  against  $3,300,000  in  1912. 


The  government  appropriates  a  large 
amount  each  year  for  river  improve- 
ments, used  principally  in  deepening  the 
channel  from  W'illmington  to  the  sea. 
The  shipping  interests  of  the  country 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  on  account  of  the  commercial 
advantage,  and  it  has  been  carried  for- 
ward energetically  for  the  past  few 
years.  The  Cape  Fear  River  has  an 
average  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  from 
Wilmington  to  the  sea,  with  about  thirty 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  agitation 
for  a  thirty-foot  channel  is  being  carried 
forward  with  unabated  interest,  and  is 
attracting  more  attention  than  ever 
before. 


Marketing  the  Cotton  Crop 

By  Peter  Radford,  President  Texas  Farmers'  L'nion 


I\\'AXT  to  speak  a  word  to  the  farm- 
ers and  bankers  of  the  Nation  con- 
cerning the  plan  of  co-operation  in 
marketing  cotton  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Texas,  and  it  is  a  plan  which 
can  easily  be  extended  to  all  States  and 
to  all  products.  If  the  plan  is  not  readily 
adjustable  to  conditions  outside  of 
Texas,  then  I  submit  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation as  worthy  of  emulation  by  the 
agricultural  and  financial  interests  of 
e\'ery  community  in  the  United  States. 

In  Texas,  cotton  is  the  money  crop, 
and  the  problem  of  marketing  it  in- 
telligently has  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  economic  thought  for  a 
half-century.  The  crop  is  ofttimes 
mortgaged,  and  debt  is  such  a  hard 
taskmaster  that  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
escape  it,  rushes  to  the  market  with  his 
products,  and  down  goes  the  price ;  and 
the  anxiety  for  the  annual  payday  causes 
many  others  to  seek  an  early  market. 

To  relieve  the  pressure,  the  bankers 
are    advancing    the    farmers    thirty-fi\-e 


dollars  per  bale,  at  six  per  cent.,  payable 
when  the  cotton  is  sold.  The  title  to  the 
cotton  rests  with  the  farmer,  and  he  can 
sell  when  he  pleases,  and  there  is  no 
longer  occasion  for  disposing  of  his  crop 
pn  a  weak  or  glutted  market.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  in  Texas  for  money,  at 
eight  and  ten  per  cent.,  on  terms  to  suit 
the  lender,  and  an  offer  to  lend  the  farm- 
ers on  demand  at  six  per  cent,  is  a  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  bankers  which 
the  farmers  appreciate.  I  estimate  that 
it  will  require  approximately  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  to  hold  the  distress  cotton  off 
the  market,  and  this  amount  the  bankers 
lia\e  made  available  to  lend  on  cotton 
stored  in  our  warehouses.  It  will  re- 
quire a  much  smaller  sum  to  handle  the 
business,  as  the  money  the  farmer  bor- 
rows will  be  paid  on  his  debts  or  spent  in 
h.is  home  town,  and  most  of  it  will  be 
immediate'y  re-doposited  in  the  bank, 
available  for  lending  again.  \\'e  have 
three  hundred  and  fifty  warehouses  in 
the  interior ;  and  adecjuate  storage  f  acil- 
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ities  are  provided  at  the  ports,  to  take 
care  of  all  cotton  which  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  interior. 

A  Dollar  With  a  Soul 
It  is  refreshing  in  this  strenuous  com- 
mercial life  to  find  so  many  dollars  in 
Texas  with  souls.  ^Vhen  a  dollar  is 
approached  to  perform  a  task  that  does 
not  yie'-d  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  we 
usually  hear  the  rustle  of  the  eagle's 
wing  as  it  soars  upward ;  when  a  dollar 
is  requested  to  return  at  the  option  of 
the  borrower,  it  usually  appeals  to  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  for  its  contractoral 
rights.  When  a  dollar  is  asked  to  ex- 
pand in  volume  to  suit  the  unknown  re- 
quirements of  industry,  it  usually  talks 
solemnly  of  its  redeemer ;  but  soul 
material  has  entered  into  the  bank  vaults 
of  Texas,  and  rate,  time,  and  volume 
have  a  new  basis  of  reckoning,  insofar 
as  the  ability  of  the  banker  permits  him 
to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  business 
of  farming. 

Constructive  Banking 
Many  bankers  in  Texas  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  lending  money  to  farm- 
ers without  compensation,  or  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest,  to  buy  blooded  live- 
stock, build  silos,  etc.,  and  no  usurer 
who  ever  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  a  dollar 
received  as  large  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment as  these  progressive  bankers,  who 
made  loans  without  interest  to  uplift  pro- 
ductive industry.  The  spirit  of  the 
builder  which  actuated  the  bankers  in 
these  smaller  transactions  is  now  ex- 
tended into  the  financing  of  the  cotton 
crop  on  a  mammoth  scale,  and  returns 
will   be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  time  was  when  money  loaned  on 
such  a  basis  would  severely  test  the 
sanity  of  the  banker;  such  a  transaction 
would  pain  the  directors,  and  shock  them 
like  a  blow  in  the  face.  A  cashier  that 
would  dare  to  cast  bread  upon  the  waters. 


and  it  did  not  return,  buttered-side  up,  in 
time  for  annual  dividends,  would  have  to 
give  way  to  a  more  capable  man.  The 
plan  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
bankers  are  getting  any  better,  or  that 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  being  im- 
bibed more  freely  by  our  financiers.  It 
indicates  that  the  bankers  are  getting 
wiser,  becoming  more  able  financiers  and 
more  competent  citizens.  The  vision  of 
the  builder  is  crowding  out  the  spirit  of 
the  pawnbroker  wherever  it  occurs.  A 
light  has  been  turned  on  a  new  world  of 
usefulness,  where  the  vermin  of  greed 
and  avarice  can  never  enter,  and  where 
the  germs  of  business  genius  flourish. 
The  bankers  have  always  been  liberal 
city  builders,  but  they  are  now  building 
industry. 

God  Almighty's  Noblemen 

The  work  has  had  its  hardships,  and 
has  met  with  such  obstacles  as  all  pro- 
gressive movements  invariably  en- 
counter. It  will  have  to  break  the 
shackles  of  shiftless  habits  of  many 
farmers,  melt  the  adamant  heart  of 
many  bankers,  and  it  has  become  the 
target  of  ridicule  and  suspicion  of  the 
near-sighted.  I  want  to  here  name  a  few 
of  God  Almighty's  noblemen  who  have 
co-operated  in  working  out  the  p'ans, 
and  who  have  given  their  time,  influence, 
and  loaned  their  money  under  this  ar- 
rangement to  finance  warehouses 
throughout  the  entire  State:  W.  H. 
F.ddleman,  Ben  O.  Smith,  Fort  Worth; 
P).  B.  Cain,  D.  E.  \\'aggoner,  Dallas ; 
Joe  Hirsch,  Corpus  Christi ;  I.  H.  Kemp- 
ner,  Galveston ;  James  Garrity,  Corsi- 
cana;  Edwin  Chamberlain,  San  Antonio; 
W.  H.  Fuqua.  Amarillo ;  and  hundreds 
of  other  bankers  who  are  financing  cot- 
ton in  local  warehouses.  The  parties 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned  have 
loaned  money  on  cotton  throughout  the 
entire  State. 
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Heaven  loaned  earth  the  spirit  of  these 
men.  They  are  not  actuated  by  philan- 
thropic motives;  they  are  shrewd  bank- 
ers; they  are  men  of  exceptional  busi- 
ness ability,  who  are  big  enough  to  roll 
into  place  the  cornerstone  of  empires. 

Its  Effect  Upon  the  Market 
It  is  the  custom  in  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States  to  market  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  the  first  three  months 
of  harvest  season,  which  results  in  weak- 
ening and  ofttimes  glutting  the  market. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  farm- 
ers are  tenants,  and  there  is  approxi- 
mately an  eighty-miUion-dollar  mortgage 
against  their  crop  each  year,  due  when 
the  cotton  is  picked;  and  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  sell  to  meet  his  obligations. 
The  bankers  will  now  advance  him  as 
much  as  thirty-five  dollars  per  bale  on 
his  cotton,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able at  his  option,  which  will  take  the 
cotton  out  of  distress,  and  enable  the 
farmer  to  hold  it  until  the  price  is  satis- 
factory, and  make  a  glut  easily  avoid- 
able. The  consumption  of  cotton  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  throughout  the  year,  and 
it    should   be   marketed   as   the   spinners 


demand  it.  There  are  so  many  factors 
that  enter  into  fixing  the  price  that  no 
one  influence  can  be  satisfactorily  segre- 
gated and  reduced  to  a  cash  basis,  but 
in  my  estimation  the  slow  marketing  of 
cotton  will  increase  the  farm  price  at 
least  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  cents  per 
pound  net  over  the  price  obtained  under 
present  methods,  making  a  minimum  net 
saving  to  the  farmer  of  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. It  is  now  up  to  the  farmer  to  take 
advantage   of    the    facilities    offered. 

Of  the  1912  cotton  crop,  Texas  pro- 
duced 4,880,210  bales  out  of  14,313,015 
bales  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  possible  20,000,000  bales  in  the  world. 
The  1912  Texas  cotton  crop  sold  at  a 
farm  price  of  $338,538,822,  including 
lint  and  seed.  The  annual  world  con- 
sumption during  191 1,  the  latest  avail- 
able reports,  was  20,402,000  bales.  The 
cotton  yield  per  acre  in  Texas  in  1912 
was  206  pounds,  valued  at  $23.69.  The 
value  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  is 
the  greatest  of  any  staple  crop  in  the 
world.  Its  nearest  competitor  is  corn, 
$14.22  per  acre  for  1912,  in  the  United 
States. 


Good  Road  Building 

By  William  B.  Troy 


''No  man  can  learn  what  he  has  not  preparation  for  learning,  however  near  to  his  eyes  is  the 

object." — Emerson, 


THE  solution  of  the  problem  was  so 
near  our  eyes  that  we  could  not  get 
a  focus  on  it  until  the  learning 
came ;  then  was  the  true  equation 
known.  And  how  simple  was  the  pro- 
cess of  the  elimination  of  what  other- 
wise appeared  difficult. 

Thought  is  the  theory  in  any  busi- 
ness, and  the  development  of  this 
thought  in  the  act  proves  or  destroys  the 
truth  of  the  theory.     As  far  as  our  his- 


tory  is   concerned,   there   are    four   dis- 
tinct periods  in  road  building: 

(a)  The   Roman; 

(b)  The  Telford; 

(c)  The  Macadam: 

(d)  The  present  period. 


"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish.'' — Proverbs. 

"The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  be 
brought   low,    the   valleys    and    the    low 
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places  exalted,  the  crooked  places  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  made 
smooth." — Isaiah. 

One  is  the  thought,  and  one  is  the  act. 

One  is  the  seeing,  and  one  is  the  find- 
ing. 

One  is  the  prophecy,  and  one  is  the 
fulfilling. 

One  is  the  light,  and  one  is  the  knowl- 
edge. 

One  is  the  positive,  and  one  coupled 
with  the  other  insures  the  whole  against 
disaster  in  business.  ]\Ien  of  business 
should  take  into  account  the  facts  that 
scriptural  utterances  are  of  dual  nature, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  be  dual 
in  their  application,  and  that  their  preser- 
vation proves  their  truth.  None  of 
nature's  creation,  nor  her  prophetic 
utterances,  were  intended  to  be  antag- 
onistic to  the  things  that  live,  move,  and 
have  their  existence  today. 

"The  intellectual  life  may  be  kept 
clean  and  healthful,  and  not  impart  unto 
his  mind  difficulties  which  are  none  of 
his.'  "No  man  need  be  perplexed  in 
his  speculation."  "Let  him  do  and  say 
what  strictly  belongs  to  him,  and  though 
very  ignorant  of  books  his  nature  shall 
not  yield  him  any  intellectual  obstruc- 
tions and  doubts.'  Men  have  been 
prone  to  doubt  the  lack  of  practical  in 
the  teaching  of  preachers  who  construe 
the  Scriptural  utterances  merely  as 
spiritual,  when  to  have  taken  them  in 
their  double  meaning  would  have  been 
to  create  a  clearer  vision,  to  have  brought 
a  reason  into  business  judgment  that 
would  have  meant  success  in  their 
efforts. 

The  Romans  saw  a  vision,  and  it  was 
hills  and  mountains,  valleys  and  low 
places,  rough  and  crooked  in  their 
meanderings.  They  saw  a  vision  of 
Rome,  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  city, 
and  they  set  the  ligh''.  of  this  vision  on 
her  highest  hill,  and  from  the  light  of  this 


vision  came  the  knowledge  that  if  she 
would  place  her  existence  there,  that  the 
world  would  beat  a  track  to  her  door. 
She  brought  low  the  mountains  and  the 
hills,  she  exalted  the  valleys  and  the  low 
places,  she  made  the  crooked  places 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  smooth, 
and  consequently  all  roads  led  to  Rome, 
and  the  world's  traffic  went  to  Rome. 
The  remnant  of  these  roads  today  testi- 
fies that  Rome  saw  a  vision,  and  was  not 
within  the  heeding  of  its  light  and  lead- 
ing. 

Telford  saw  a  vision.  It  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  traffic  leading  to 
Rome,  which,  in  its  diffusion,  meant  con- 
veyance over  many  routes ;  so  he  builded 
roads  to  meet  this  traffic,  and  used  in  its 
construction  smaller  particles  of  metal 
and  less  depth  of  metaling.- 

Then  INIacadam  saw  a  vision,  and  out 
of  this  vision  came  the  greatest  principle 
yet  formulated  in  good  road  building. 
He  said  "Drainage,  More  Drainage,  Bet-, 
ter  Drainage,"  and  ordered  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  brought  low  so  that  there 
might  be  an  even  grade  to  give  equity 
to  the  surface  drainage  of  the  water,  that 
was  originally  so  steep  as  to  make  of  this 
surface  water  a  destructive  torrent, 
.which  meant  disaster  to  the  road.  He 
demanded  that  the  valleys  and  low  places 
be  exalted,  that  drainage,  more  drain- 
age, and  better  drainage  be  under  the 
surface  of  that  which  he  was  construct- 
ing, so  that  its  surface  might  be  smooth, 
comfortable,  and  profitable  for  man's 
locomotion.  He  demanded  that  the 
crooked  places  be  made  straight,  that 
money  be  saved  in  the  distance,  and  that 
the  rough  places  be  made  smooth,  thaJ 
time  be  conserved  in  the  trave'ing,  so  he 
builded  with  less  depth  and  smaller  par- 
ticles than  did  his  predecessor  Telford. 

Napoleon  had  a  vision  as  he  looked 
upon  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France.  He 
saw   the  geniality  of  the   sunlight  as   if 
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first  kissed  tlie  fruit  of  her  hills,  to  give 
in  reflection  over  her  rich  valleys  beams 
of  joy  to  that  which  was  growing  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  her  peop'e.  And  as  they 
gathered  the  fruits  of  these  hills,  they 
became  strong  in  their  strength  for  the 
love  of  France.  He  foresaw  a  happy, 
contented,  and  prosperous  people,  and 
their  frugality  meant  food  for  other 
worlds,  so  Napoleon  cut  down  the  hills, 
elevated  the  low  places,  straightened  the 
crooked  and  smoothed  the  rough  places, 
builded  good  roads,  and  the  whole  of 
France  became  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
Thereupon  became  g.orious  Paris,  and 
the  people  of  France  became  the  richest 
and  most  satisfied  people  in  the  world. 

Germany  saw  a  vision  when,  just  be- 
fore her  war  with  France,  she  sent  her 
brass  bands  tooting  all  over  France  to 
furnish  the  music  that  so  delighted  the 
harmonies  in  the  Frenchman's  soul. 
Germany  thus  had  a  complete  war  map 
of  all  France's  good  roads,  and  when 
she  fought  the  battles  on  France's  soil 
she  won  the  fight,  as  France  had  for- 
gotten that  she  had  these  maps.  Then 
it  was  that  Bismarck  stood  with  one  foot 
on  the  soil  of  France,  and  one  on  the 
soil  of  Germany,  and  with  a  vision  of 
keen  p'easure  he  saw  the  disintegration 
of  France,  and  he  thundered  across  the 
borders  the  ultimatum  that  France  give 
up  the  province  of  Alsace  and  millions 
in  money  as  indemnities  for  this  war. 
Before  the  death  of  the  echo  from  Bis- 
marck's demand,  there  came  another  call, 
and  this  call  was  from  Paris  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France  to  pay  this  loan,  and  be- 
fore the  sound  of  this  call  was  lost  in  the 
hills  of  France,  her  people  congested  the 
good  roads  leading  to  Paris,  and  this  loan 
was  subscribed  four  times  over.  And 
thus  by  the  foresight  of  Napoleon  was 
there  the  fulfilling  in  her  people,  and 
France  was  saved  by  the  heeding  of 
visions. 


Thus  we  come  to  the  present  era, 
which  is  the  reasoning  period,  and  see 
that  man  in  his  reasoning  builds  his  roads 
not  by  a  fixed  specification  for  all  roads, 
but  plans  according  to  the  condition 
which  his  road  will  serve. 

A  city  constructs  granite  pavements  at 
the  confluence  of  ah  traffic  leading  into 
the  city,  and  asphalt  pavements  on  her 
avenues,  and  grave'  streets  in  her  sub- 
urbs, with  the  same  graduation  as  her 
arteries  diverge  into  the  country  roads. 
The  economical  rule  is  to  build  accord- 
ing to  the  load  that  has  conveyance  over 
its  surface. 

Railway  companies  are  seeing  a  vision, 
and  that  vision  is  likening  their  railroads 
to  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  They  realize 
there  is  no  health  in  the  trunk  without 
the  life  of  the  branches,  so  they  are 
spending  money  and  sending  out  intel'i- 
gent  men  to  encourage  the  people  to  cut 
down  the  mountains  and  hills,  elevate 
the  valleys  and  low  places,  straignten  the 
crooked  roads,  make  smooth  the  rough 
places,  and  build  over  these  undesirable 
spots  good  roads,  and  graft  them  as 
branches  into  the  trunk.  The  tree  sends 
out  its  branches,  and  gathers  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  and  for- 
wards this  new  life  through  the  various 
channels  of  conveyance  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  it 
in  turn  gives  back  in  larger  growth  to  the 
branches,  that  proves  nature's  law  of 
reciprocity.  Thus  the  good  roads  go  out 
and  gather  the  fresh  commercial  blood, 
that  in  its  transfusion  reaches  the  trunk, 
to  be  conveyed  as  commerce  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  bring  back  and  give  in 
return  the  commercial  blood  of  other 
people's  endeavors,  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  law  of  compensation. 

I  can  see  a  vision,  and  it  is  a  picture  of 
the  railroads  traversing  the  whole  earth 
to  and  from  every  direction. 
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They  have  cut  down  the  hills  and 
mountains,  exalted  the  valleys,  raised  the 
low  places,  straightened  the  crooked 
places,  and  made  smooth  the  rough 
p'aces,   and  are  bringing  to  your  doors 


the  commerce  of  the  world.  If  you  do 
not  take  heed  of  this  opportunity,  and 
catch  the  step  of  this  progressive  spirit, 
you  will  be  numbered  with  those  who, 
seeing  no  vision,  perish. 


Agriculture  in 

By  T.   W. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  State,  although  there 
is  a  considerable  industrial  activity 
along  manufacturing  lines  and  a  growing 
tendency  in  that  direction.  It  is  we'd  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
that  there  continue  better  development 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  without  any 
lessening  of  the  manufacturing  side  of 
the  State's  growth. 

The  future  success  of  North  Carolina 
wi'-l  be  larger  if  there  can  be  more  in- 
telligent treatment  of  the  farming  sec- 
ition.  Farmers  who  are  interested,  and 
thoughtful  of  better  cultivation,  more 
intensive  preparation  of  the  land,  and 
proper  fertilization,  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  coming  progress  of  the  State. 
The  development  of  the  waterpowers, 
and  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
hydro-electric  power  plants,  will  bring 
into  the  State  the  industries,  whose 
workers  will  demand  more  and  more  the 
.products  of  the  farms,  and  thus  will 
North  Carolina  grow  richer,  if  both  of 
these  great  interests  be  properly  urged. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  report  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Printing,  Mr.  M.  L.  Shipman ;  and  espe- 
cially interesting  is  that  section  of  the  re- 
port which  considers  the  agricultural 
condition  in  the  State.  Each  passing 
year  has  marked  the  advance  in  farming 
methods.  The  drought  of  191 1  retarded 
in  some  measure  the  forward  movement, 
but  notwithstanding  that  very  depressing 
season   the   improvements   in   cultivation 
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aided  in  the  prevention  of  considerable 
of  the  disastrous  effect  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  condition. 

x\ccording  to  the  reports  for  the  last 
year,  the  average  production  per  acre 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  year 
previous,  and  yet  the  very  fact  that  the 
average  was  not  much  larger  caused 
many  planters  disappointment,  for  the 
reason  that  they  expected,  in  view  of  the 
better  attention  to  cultivation  and  prep- 
aration, that  the  report  would  show  to 
advantage.  The  failure  to  reap  larger 
harvests  was  not  due  to  inefficient  effort, 
but  rather  to  elements  over  which  the 
farmers  of  the  State  had  no  control. 
Had  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  not 
used  the  more  modern  methods,  the  re- 
port would  have  shown  an  average  yield 
below  the  normal. 

According  to  Commissioner  Shipman's 
report,  the  yield  of  cotton  for  the  year 
191 1  was  four  hundred  thousand  bales 
larger  than  in  1910.  The  cotton  was  less 
seriously  affected  by  the  hot  and  dry 
weather,  for  the  reason  that  the  plant 
demands  more  heat;  and  yet  the  larger 
total  yield  was  not  due  to  a  larger 
average  per  acre,  but  rather  attributable 
to  a  larger  acreage.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  farmers  received  $57,091,272  for  the 
cotton  crop  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
year  1910,  and  in  the  year  191 1  the 
estimate  is  $55,985,739.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  figures  are  found  by  using 
the  average  price  for  the  season. 
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Looking  at  these  figures,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  heavy  acreage  in  cotton  is  a 
serious  mistake.  There  are  many  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  that  are  being  bought 
by  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina,  and 
which  could  be  raised  on  the  farmlands 
of  North  Carolina.  Not  simply  raised, 
but  raised  at  less  cost  than  the  price 
which  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  pay. 

One  crying  need  in  this  State  is  more 
diversification  of  crops.  North  Caro- 
lina can  raise  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
in  fact  any  grain  or  vegetable,  and  this 
statement  has  been  proven  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  State.  It  is  no 
longer  a  theory,  for  the  reason  that 
some  of  the  more  successful  farmers 
have  tested  the  statement.  In  some 
counties,  the  past  year,  there  was  a 
surp'us  of  corn,  and  in  others  a  surplus 
of  wheat.  Better  farming,  with  thought- 
ful diversification,  will  bring  North 
Carolina  still  more  to  the  front  in  agri- 
cultural development. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  and  timber  lands.  The  day  of 
unsalable  land  in  this  State  is  past,  and 
the  time  when  land  may  be  bought  for  a 
mere  song  is  history.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Shipman  shows  that  in  ninety-seven 
counties  of  the  State  farm  lands  have 
increased  in  price,  while  only  three 
counties  report  no  change.  The  reports 
show  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  is 
maintained  in  ninety-seven  of  the 
counties,  while  only  three  report  the 
contrary.  Six  counties  report  a  tendencv 
to  larger  farms,  while  ninety-four 
counties  report  the  tendency  is  to 
smaller,  one  reports  no  change,  and  three 
made  no  report  on  the  matter.  In  ninety- 
five  counties  labor  is  scarce,  and  only 
four  say  that  it  is  plentiful. 

These  reports  show  another  need  in 
North  Carolina.  The  State  will  prosper 
largely  when  the  large  farms  give  way 
to    smaller,   and   these   small    farms   are 


operated  by  their  owners,  who  do  not 
depend  on  hired  labor.  North  Carolina 
needs  the  coming  to  her  farms  of  white 
farmers,  who  will,  with  modern  methods 
and  modern  machinery,  operate  small 
sections  of  land,  and  farm  intensively. 
Ninety-seven  counties  reported  to  the 
State  that  the  negro  labor  was  unreliable, 
one  county  was  satisfied  with  the  labor, 
and  two  report  no  negro  labor.  Every 
county  reported  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Along  the  line  of  diversified  agri- 
culture, ninety-three  counties  report  that 
there  is  pronounced  evidence  of  change 
from  the  former  idea  of  one  crop,  and 
only  seven  counties  report  no  change. 
In  ninety-nine  counties  there  is  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop,  while  only  one  county  made  no 
improvement.  In  fourteen  counties,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  working  peo- 
ple is  reported  as  "good" ;  fifty-four 
counties  report  the  condition  as  "fair"'; 
twenty-three  say  it  is  "poor,"  and  one 
county  reports  the  condition  as  "bad." 
Taking  other  years  into  consideration, 
however,  eighty-nine  counties  report  an 
improvement  in  the  financial  condition 
of  the  working  class,  while  eleven  report 
"no  change." 

The  reports  from  seventy  counties 
show  the  cost  of  the  production  of  a 
bale  of  cotton,  weighing  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  $33.70,  while  no  reports 
were  received  from  thirty  counties. 
Eighty-one  counties  produced  wheat,  at 
a  cost  of  seventy-three  cents  a  bushel, 
and  nineteen  counties  did  not  produce 
any  wheat.  In  all  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  corn  was  produced,  and  the  cost 
is  put  at  fifty-three  cents  a  bushel,  while 
ninety-five  counties  produced  oats,  at 
thirty-seven  cents  a  bushel.  Five 
counties  did  not  report  the  production  of 
oats.  Fifty-seven  counties  report  to- 
bacco,   produced   at   $8.50   per   hundred 
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pounds;  and  forty-three  counties  do  not 
report  tobacco. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  fig- 
ures proves  the  statement  made  p|re- 
viously.  North  Carolina  farmers  should 
diversify  in  the  planting  of  crops. 
Corn,  wheat,  and  oats  can  be  raised  here' 
for  a  much  lower  price  per  bushel  than 
the  market  price,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  the  State.  The  same  is 
true  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Large  awakening  is  noted  along  lines 
of  educational,  religious,  moral,  and 
'good-road  conditions.  Ninety-seven 
counties  favor  road  improvement  by 
taxation,    while    only   three   counties    do 


not  favor  such  road  improvement.  In 
the  educational  and  moral  progress,  the 
average  will  hold  equally  well.  North 
Carolina  is  beginning  to  be  fully  awak- 
ened to  its  needs  along  these  important 
•lines. 

The  agricultural  future  is  bright.  The 
work  done  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  special  agents  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  bearing  rich  fruit.  Interest 
is  manifested  in  methods  of  cultivation 
and  preparation.  Farmers  are  reading 
and  thinking  and  acting.  The  dawn  of 
better  days  is  apparent  to  the  student  of 
the  Old  North   State. 


A  New  Agricultural  College  in  North  Carolina 


By  James  Lattimore  Himrod 

ALFW'AY    between     IVIurphy    and      ^\'hittier,  with  a  population  of  about  two 
Ashevil'e,    on    the    banks     of    the     hundred  souls.  As  The  Sky-Land  Maga- 
Tuckaseege  RiA-er,  lies  the  little  town  of      zine  is  devoted  in  part  to  descriptions  of 
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the  beautiful  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  we  will 
refrain  from  the  temptation  here  to 
occupy  too  much  space  with  our  own 
feeble  efforts  to  do  justice  to  the  beauties 
of  this  spot.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 
Nowhere  do  a'.l  the  tantalizing  shades  of 
blue  mingle  in  such  glorious  riot  as 
here.  No  stream  in  all  our  mountain 
country  has  more  to  offer  the  weary, 
jaded  tourist  than  the  Tuckaseege,  that 
winds  not  quietly  but  turbulently  in  and 
out  among  the  hills  and  coves.  \Yhittier 
itself  lies  in  a  real  horseshoe  bend  of  the 
river,  and  from  the  hills  to  the  northeast 
you  can  get  an  incomparable  view ;  a 
view  that  some  day  artists  will  rave  over. 
To  bring  the  artist  and  view  together  is 
one  of  the  objects  we  have  in  mind  here. 

It  was  not  alone  the  beautiful  scenery, 
however,  that  attracted  Dr.  Whittier  here 
a  half-century  ago.  He  saw  the  great 
possibilities  of  development  along  every 
line,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  task 
of  bui'ding  a  town  here,  with  all  the 
vigor  of  youth,  although  he  was  already 
well  along  in  the  Indian  Summer  of  life. 
Dr.  Whittier  made  only  a  few  beginnings 


before  the  grim  reaper  claimed  him  for 
his  own ;  but  the  sparks  he  kindled  have 
never  died  out. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Whittier  was 
quite  a  center  for  the  lumber  industry. 
Old  timers  will  tell  you  that  sometimes, 
on  Saturday  evenings,  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  teams  would  be  lined  up  on  the 
main  street  of  the  town ;  but  of  course 
the  building  of  the  Appalachian  Railroad, 
and  the  passing  of  the  timber,  has 
changed  all  that,  and  Y'hittier  was 
thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources, 
which  remain  as  they  were  then — largely 
undeveloped. 

There  is  a  rich  farming  country  sur- 
rounding Y'hittier,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  still  un- 
cultivated that  some  day  will  be  set  in 
orchards  and  small   fruits. 

The  soil  here  is  rich  beyond  compare, 
and  simpV  needs  the  trained  hand  to 
bring  out  its  possibilities;  and  that  brings 
us  to  the  core  of  the  matter — the  need 
of  trained  workers  is  very  apparent, 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

Among  the  many  plans  which  Dr. 
Whittier  made  for  the  litt'.e  town  which 
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bears  his  name  was  one  that  above  all 
others  seems  the  most  important.  He 
wanted  a  school  established  here,  that 
would  give  the  young  men  and  young 
women  the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  who  live  in  more  favored  com- 
munities. However,  it  has  been  left  for 
others  to  carry  out  Dr.  Whittier's  plans 
in  this  respect  as  in  many  others.  When 
the  writer  arrived  here,  in  April,  he  was 
struck  at  once  by  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  place  and  the  splendid  opportunities 
all  about,  ^\'e  were  moved,  as  Brigham 
Young  was  when  from  the  mountain 
top  he  looked  over  the  beautiful  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  and  was  led  to  exclaim, 
"This  is  the  place."  During  the  weeks 
spent  here  in  laying  the  plans  for  the 
Whittier  Collegiate  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  we  have  as  yet  found  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  impression  first  gained 
was  a  wrong  one.  Whittier  from  the 
first  has  been  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the 
proposition ;  and  nowhere  has  this  been 
more  manifest  than  among  the  young 
peop'e  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  opposition  except 
from  those  who  felt  it  was  too  good  to 


be  true;  and  their  lack  of  faith  has  hin- 
dered more  than  they  realize.  It  is  more 
important  for  a  girl  who  lives  in  the 
mountains  and  is  going  to  make  her 
home  there  to  know  how  to  cook  a  ham 
properly  than  simply  how  to  frizzle  a 
small  piece  of  it  a  la  St.  Regis. 

There  is  no  lack  of  industry  among 
these  young  people,  but  so  much  of  their 
work  is  done  in  such  a  primitive  way  that 
the  education  that  is  to  be  really  help- 
ful to  them  must  teach  them  how  to  work 
to  their  own  advantage. 

In  this  bustling,  busy  age,  it  is  the  prac- 
tical worker,  who  has  been  thoroughly 
trained,  that  is  needed  in  all  lines.  Never 
before  was  there  so  great  a  demand  for 
expert  laborers  in  all  lines  as  now.  We 
have  often  been  asked  what  our  plan  was 
for  the  school,  and  how  we  expected  to 
carry  on  so  large  a  school  when  once 
established.  We  believe  there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  here  for  just  such  a  school  as 
we  have  in  mind — one  that  will  train  the 
■boys  to  be  practical  agriculturists,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  a  good  high- 
school  course  in  English,  preparing  them 
for  our  best  colleges.     For  the  girls,  we 
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propose  to  give  practical  training  in 
domestic  science  in  all  its  branches.  The 
graduate  of  a  thorough-going  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  training  school  can 
command  more  in  the  way  of  salary  than 
the  college  professor  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  domestic 
science  teacher ;  her  services  are  in  de- 
mand  everywhere,   and  at  a   salary   her 


mother  never  thought   of    even    in    her 
wildest  dreams. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  door  of 
opportunity  may  be  opened  at  least  a 
litt'e  wider  to  these  young  mountaineers. 
They  have  everything  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  good  health  and  native  ability.  They 
ask  only  a  chance.  What  will  our  an- 
swer b€? 


The  Newspaper  a  Factor  in  Morals 

By  Thomas  Williams  Chambliss 


GREAT  events,  like  great  men,  often 
appear  in  groups.  Something  like 
three  centuries  ago  several  important 
occurrences  took  place  almost  simultan- 
eously ;  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  the  emancipation  of  the  Holy 
Bible  by  Martin  Luther,  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Europe.  Just  about  the  same 
time   another  event  occurred,   the  value 


of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and 
upon  which  the  success  of  these  other 
movements  largely  depended.  This  last 
mentioned  event  was  the  invention  of 
printing.  Although  the  discovery  of 
movable  types  by  Laurenx  Coster  was 
purely  an  accident,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
accidental  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced  into  the  ages  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance ;  for  printing  in  a  large 
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sens€  is  the  preserver  and  the  conservator 
of  al:  other  forces  which  are  making  for 
true  progress. 


The  evolution  of  the  modern  news- 
paper is  a  fascinating  study.  ]Much 
romantic  interest  surrounds  the  names  of 
Johann  Guttenberg  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. It  is  with  intense  and  o'ermastering 
feeling  that  one  stands  and  studies  the 
old  hand-printing  press  of  Franklin,  still 
preserved  in  the  National  Museum. 
Years  ago,  I  stood,  a  boy,  and  for  a  long 
time  gazed  upon  that  imperfect  piece  of 
machinery,  and  then  compared  it  with  the 
massive  and  almost  human  rapid-fire 
press  of  that  day;  and  the  improvement 
since  the  boyhood  days  is  almost  as 
marked.  Today  a  visit  to  the  pressroom 
of  a  modern  daily  newspaper  is  really 
worth  one's  while,  and  few  visitors  would 
not  be  astonished  at  the  work  accom- 
plished. 


Litt'e  did  our  forefathers  dream  of  the 
future  power  and  influence  of  the  print- 
ing press.  Little  did  they  realize  the 
coming  greatness  of  the  newspaper.  It 
is  said  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
determined  to  start  a  newspaper,  his 
friends  urged  him  to  abandon  the  idea, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  there  were 
already  two  newspapers  in  the  country. 
and  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  third ! 
Today  there  are  over  three  thousand 
daily  newspapers,  and  something  like 
sixteen  thousand  weekly  papers,  and  these 
are  published  in  twenty-two  languages. 
In  one  of  the  cities  of  the  L^nited  States, 
newspapers  appear  regularly  printed  in 
the  Chinese,  Portuguese,  German,  and 
Swedish  languages.  In  addition  to  the 
newspapers,  there  are  magazines  of  all 
classes  and  for  all  classes  of  readers. 


Verily  it  would  take  a  vast  library  of 
volumes  to  record  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  even  suggest  what  part  of  the 
tremendous  advancement  of  the  Nation 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  newspapers 
during  the  past  one  hundred  years.  Great 
editors,  men  of  courage  and  conviction, 
with  minds  driven  by  vision  of  broad  and 
glorious  opportunity,  were  at  the  head  of 
many  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  mighty  men  would  fill 
many  books.  Epoch-makers  were  some 
of  those  men ;  and  the  history  of  this 
country  is  a  compilation,  in  large  meas- 
ure, of  their  individual  efifort.  Who 
would  not  think  of  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
very  beginning  of  a  compilation  of  the 
great  newspaper  masters  in  the  history  of 
this  country — peerless  as  editor  and  as 
statesman  ?  Then  there  comes  the  recol- 
lection of  George  Jones,  who  as  the 
editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Times  could  not 
be  persuaded  for  five  million  dollars  to 
withhold  from  public  print  the  damaging 
evidence  concerning  the  Tweed  Ring. 


James  Gordon  Bennett  made  the  New 
York  Herald  a  great  paper,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  a  mark  for  other  men — a 
standard  in  newspaper-making.  It  was 
Bennett  who  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley  to 
Africa  to  find  the  missionary — Living- 
stone— and  bring  him  to  civilization,  re- 
gardless of  expense.  Stanley  found 
Livingstone,  and  the  world  loved  Bennett 
for  the  gracious  deed.  There  are  three 
names  which  compose  a  triumvirate  of 
princely  editors — Charles  A.  Dana, 
Murat  Halstead.  and  George  \\'.  Childs. 
They  were  men  of  their  own  minds,  and 
men  with  convictions,  and  no  one  has  ever 
charged  them  with  being  cowardly.  They 
spoke  their  conviction,  and  they  led  other 
men.     Right    along    with    these    comes 
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Whitelaw  Reid,  and  his  record  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  useless  to  refer  to  it — 
one  of  the  Nation's  noblemen,  and 
America  delighted  to  honor  him.  These 
men,  with  a  host  of  others,  and  among 
them  our  own  Henry  W.  Grady  and 
Henry  Watterson,  were  among  the  build- 
ers of  the  Nation ;  and  well  they  wrought. 


page  and  speak  their  mind  there  will  be 
no  passing  of  the  influence  of  the  editor. 
Noble,  statesmanlike  men  will  always 
exert  a  tremendous  influence.  News- 
papers, without  men  of  conscience,  men 
of  intellect,  and  men  of  conviction  as 
editors,  will  deteriorate  into  a  miserable 
accumulation   of    disgusting   sensational- 


Here  in  the  Carolinas  we  have  some 
memories  of  men  of  equal  solidarity. 
There  was  Caldwell — the  "old  man"  of 
the  Charlotte  Obsei-ver.  There  is 
Josephus  Danie's — the  fighter  of  the 
Raleigh  Nezvs  and  Observer,  at  present 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  known 
from  ocean  to  ocean  as  a  man  of  marked 
pbi-ity  and  genuine  character — a  born 
fighter  for  his  principles.  Joseph  P. 
Caldwell  was,  during  his  lifetime,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  this  State.  Men  followed 
Caldwell  because  they  believed  in  him, 
and  by  the  way — that  makes  a  man  a 
leader.  There  is  Gonzales — the  head  of 
the  Cohimbia  State,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
A  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  and  his 
record  is  that  of  a  maker  of  nations.  He 
is  now  representing  the  United  States  in 
the  Is'and  of  Cuba.  A  striking  coin- 
cidence is  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Gonzales  battled  for  Cuba's  freedom. 
The  Carolinas  have  some  names  worthy 
of  place  in  the  roll  of  those  who  have 
helped  in  the  building  of  a  nation.  Many 
others  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  go 
on  the  roll — some  are  living  and  others 
have  passed  on.  These  names  will  sug- 
gest others. 


Every  little  while  there  is  talk  of  the 
passing  of  the  editorial  page.  There  is 
some  cause  for  the  suggestion ;  but  in  the 
days  of  the  men  mentioned  the  editorial 
page  was  an  extraordinary  factor  in 
public  aft'airs,  and  so  long  as  men  of  con- 
viction and  courage  occupy  the  editorial 


In  some  instances  the  newspaper  has 
been  prostituted.  The  fact  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  humiliating;  but  it  is  true. 
Some  newspapers  are  published  "for 
revenue  only" ;  and  yet  they  are  the  ex- 
ception. Some  newspaper  owners  fail  to 
recognize  the  true  place  of  a  newspaper, 
and  cripple  the  influence  of  the  paper  with 
their  crude  ideas,  and  thus  bring  dis- 
repute upon  the  entire  list.  In  other  in- 
stances, newspaper  editors,  with  an  over- 
conception  of  their  own  position,  fail  to 
grasp  the  true  place  and  province  of  a 
newspaper — and  behold  the  result  is  a 
dangerous  menace  to  the  public  welfare. 
In  many  communities,  too  many,  there  are 
newspapers  which,  like  vampires,  fasten 
upon  the  vitals  of  society,  and  dealing  in 
the  putrid  details  of  salacious  scandals 
and  other  stories  filthy  with  all  kinds  of 
abominations  bring  a  curse  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  circulate.  Such 
papers  are  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  de- 
serve to  be  suppressed  by  the  law.  It  is 
said  that  the  public  demands  such,  and 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  so-called 
"yellow''  journals  have  created  the  de- 
mand and  vitiated  the  public  taste.  Like 
all  other  evils  which  threaten  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic  the  sensational  newspaper 
should  be  forced  to  cease  to  be. 

In  ever}'  city  in  this  nation  today  there 
are  remarkab'e  opportunities  for  the  daily 
newspaper  to  ally  itself  with  the  much- 
needed  reforms.  Nor  is  there  any  agency 
which  can  accomplish  more  for  good 
morals  and  good  government  than  an  out- 
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spoken  and  courageous  newspaper.  The 
daily  newspaper  can  make  public  opinion, 
by  exposing  the  evil-doer  and  boldly  de- 
fending the  right.  The  daily  newspaper 
does  not  deserve  to  live  that  must  first 
consult  the  cash-book  before  it  takes  first 
place  for  the  right.  The  list  of  advertis- 
ing patrons  should  not  have  more  weight 
with  the  editor  or  the  owner  than  the 
names  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  community  whose  characters  are 
being  formed  by  the  expressions  of  the 
printed  page.  It  is  saddening  today  to 
note  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  daily  news- 
paper which  dares  to  attack  many  of  the 
evi'.s  which  threaten  the  homes,  the 
schools,  and  the  churches,  and  which 
menace  the  very  future  of  the  Republic. 


the  day  served  to  them  in  co'umns  made 
foul  with  the  nauseating  details  of  a  day's 
story  of  filth  and  crime  and  scandal. 


The  time  is  approaching  when  the  com- 
munities will  give  larger  support  to  those 
dailies  which  stand  for  the  better  things ; 
when  those  great  papers  will  be  sus- 
tained which  will  become  the  avowed 
exponents  and  representatives  of  the  law- 
abiding  and  Christian  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  papers  will  gather  to 
themselves  the  support  of  a  vast  number 
of  moral  and  religious  people,  who 
strenuously  object  to  having  the  news  of 


The  stirring  need  of  this  age  is  a 
mighty  army  of  men — as  editors,  as 
politicians,  and  as  citizens — who  are 
good  men.  The  noblest  citizenship  is 
needed  in  the  lead.  The  corrupt  or  cor- 
ruptible man  has  been  in  control  too  long 
already.  This  Republic  has  suffered 
sufficiently  at  the  hands  of  the  avaricious, 
grasping  trickster,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Nation.  With  the  reins  of  civic  gov- 
ernment held  in  the  grip  of  the  better 
class  of  citizenship,  the  editors  of  the 
newspapers  wi'l  be  emboldened  to  de- 
fend the  right  and  severely  denounce  the 
wrong.  Newspaper  men  are  tremend- 
ously human,  and  they  naturally  wish  tc 
be  with  the  majority.  \Mien  they  feel  the 
popular  pulse,  they  somehow  are  in- 
clined to  follow  its  lead.  This  is  wrong. 
The  newspaper  editors  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  public  sentiment,  and 
they  should  see  to  it  that  their  efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  higher  moral 
standard. 


The  Work  of  One  of  Carolina's  Noblewomen 

(Contributed) 


A 


"Land  of  the  ba'saip,   smiling   in   splendor, 
Out   from   the  borderland,   mystic   and   old, 
Sweet  are  thy  memories,  precious  and  tender. 
Linked  with  thy  summers  of  azure  and  gold." 

MID  grand  and  lofty  peaks  of  the         This  beautiful   and   romantic  country, 
Blue  Ridge,   on  the    very    top    of     with    its    land-locked   peaks   and   valleys 


Saluda  Mountain,  lies  the  litt'e  town  of 
Saluda,  situated  in  that  section  of  won- 
derful scenery,  like  unto  a  vast  pan- 
orama, making  it  far-famed  as  the 
"Switzerland    of    America.  " 


of  verdure  below ;  its  waterfalls,  pure 
and  sparkling  in  their  maddened  rush  to 
the  sea ;  its  pleasant  mountain  paths 
tb|'rough  thickets  of  rhododendron, 
ilaurel,    and   ba'sam.    tend    to   make    it    a 
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veritable    fairyland     for     those     seeking 
health  and  recreation. 

Everywhere  we  hear  of  the  quiet  and 
healthful  attractions  of  Saluda.  'Tis 
here  the  wearied  sojourner  finds  nature's 
vacation  cure.  Lulled  beneath  the  softly 
sighing  pines,  and  fanned  by  the  gentle 
mountain  breezes,  he  wakens  a  new 
creature. 

To  this  picturesque  mountain  country, 
so  rugged  and  so  beautiful,  there  came 
one  day  a  devoted  sister,  seeking  for  an 
invalid  brother  the  health-giving  proper- 
ties of  a  climate  exuberant  with  ozone. 

In  memory  of  this  noble  sister.  Miss 
Julia  Frances  Goe'.et,  we  offer  this  sketch 
to  her  friends  in  Saluda,  and  all  the 
mountainfolk  who  are  devoted  to  the 
blessed  memory  of  their  departed  friend. 

Miss  Goelet  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
large  plantation  near  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
where  she  spent  her  girlhood  days. 

She  came  of  aristocratic  old  North 
Carolina  ancestry ;  was  educated  by  pri- 
vate tutors  in  her  home  at  "Buncombe 
Hall,"  in  the  good  old  antebellum  days. 

Later  she  became  a  student  at  ]\Iiss 
Lefeve's  celebrated  school  in  Richmond. 
After  finishing  her  education  in  \'irginia, 
she  went  to  New  York,  where  her 
brother,  an  eminent  surgeon,  lived. 

While  in  New  York,  she  became 
absorbed  in  Church  work,  devoting 
nearly  fifteen  years  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  Sister  Cecilia,  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Later  on, 
she  became  a  deaconess  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  having  no  restrictions  as  to  her 
field  of  labor,  but  privileged  to  carry  her 
organized  church  work  whithersoever 
she  would. 

Thus  in  coming  to  North  Carolina,  and 
in  selecting  Saluda's  climate  for  her 
brother,  she  found  more  than  climatic 
conditions  which  lengthened  out  the  in- 
valid's span  of  life.     Miss  Goelet  found 


as  we'l  a  field  of  great  usefulness  in 
Christian  work,  which  displayed  her 
remarkable  talents  and  wonderful  activi- 
,ties  in  the  work  that  lay  at  her  very  door. 

She  entered  into  it  with  a  fervor  such 
as  always  characterized  her  splendid 
work,  and  crowned  with  success  all  her 
efforts. 

This  rare  and  lovable  saint,  with  the 
exquisite  face  of  a  Madonna,  whose  smile 
Jjrought  joy  and  sunshine  into  countless 
miserable  homes  of  the  mountain  people, 
spent  twenty-three  years  ministering  to 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  each  year  under- 
taking greater  and  greater  work. 

Yet  not  only  to  the  sufferers  did  she  go, 
nor  was  it  to  the  homes  of  her  own 
church  people  alone ;  her  unusual  mag- 
netism and  her  persona!  charm  made  her 
welcome  in  all  hearts  and  homes. 

In  hours  of  sickness,  trouble,  and  in 
death,  it  was  Miss  Goelet  who  ministered 
to  the  dying  and  the  bereft ;  'twas  she  who 
carried  food  and  clothing  to  the  destitute; 
'twas  she  who  sat  and  watched  torturing 
disease  carry  off  its  victims  from  homes 
far  and  near  in  all  that  mountain  side, 
and  made  her  name  a  sacred  one  about 
every  fireside. 

More  than  this  she  was  a  great  in- 
spiration in  teaching  the  ignorant  in 
their  homes ;  she  showed  them  the  dan- 
ger of  filth  and  the  folly  of  ignorance ; 
ghe  instilled  into  their  lives  lessons  of 
thrift  and  economy. 

In  her  own  lovely  home  she  called  to- 
gether all  the  mothers  she  could  reach, 
and  conducted  "Mothers'  Meetings,"  at 
which  times  she  taught  needlework,  buy- 
ing cloth  and  cutting  garments  to  be 
loaned  in  times  of  sickness,  only  stipulat- 
ing that  they  be  laundered  and  returned 
jn  such  cases  where  it  was  possible  to 
do  so. 

Everywhere  she  carried  the  gospel, 
food,  clothing,  books,  and  magazines.  In 
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the  darkness  of  night,  in  sunshine  or 
storm,  her  wilHng  hands  found  work  to 
do.  which  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of 
the  loyal  mountaineers. 

Miss  Goelet  started  a  Mission  School, 
and  from  friends  in  New  York  she 
solicited  clothing  and  books  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  children  to  be  properly 
clad  for  school,  and  given  the  books  for 
study.  In  response  to  her  call  came 
boxes  and  barrels  of  clothing.  For  the 
wearing  apparel  she  required  a  small  sum 
of  the  recipients,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  feel  utterly  dependent  upon  charity. 
The  school  prospered,  and  was  a  great 
blessing  to  countless  children  who  had 
never  before  had  such  opportunities. 
Next  she  started  a  library  in  one  small, 
room,  which  attracted  great  interest  and 
was  a  source  of  much  profit.  She  had 
accumulated  a  large  collection  of  books 
and  magazines,  when  fire  destroyed  the 
building.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Miss 
Goelet  decided  to  erect  a  large  library 
building,  of  such  recjuirements  as  were 
in  keeping  with  a  progressive  age. 

To  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
vastness  of  her  plans,  she  said :  "You 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  build  a  large 
and  substantial  structure ;  and  should  I 
not  live  to  see  the  plans  completed  others 
will  carry  on  the  work."  \\'ith  a  band  of 
faithful  and  loyal  women,  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  ]\Iiss  Goelet  began 
her  greatest  of  all  works. 

The  constructive  work  went  on 
rapidly,  financed  by  the  money  from  teas, 
supper,  fairs,  and  other  sales.  Much  was 
contributed,  but  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  funds  came  through  the  splendid 
efforts  of  these  noble  women,  captained 
by  their  courageous  leader,  Miss  Goelet. 
Every  summer  an  extensive  Exchange 
and  Tea  Room  is  now  conducted  in  this 
library  building,  where  the  sale  of  ex- 
quisite needlework  and  useful  articles,  as 
well  as   delicacies    so    tempting    to    the 


appetite,  are  on  sale  daily.  All  funds 
go  toward  the  library  and  inaintenance 
of  teachers  and  school  necessities. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  these  work- 
ers, that  there  remains  but  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars'  debt  hanging  over  a  library 
of  which  the  town  has  just  reason  to  be 
proud.  This  imposing  granite  building 
contains  a  large  school-room  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  the  mission  school, 
with  the  best  of  teachers,  is  conducted 
through  the  winter  months. 

Aside  from  the  regular  school  routine 
work,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  industries,  such  as  pertain 
to  the  products  of  the  mountainous 
country — special  articles  such  as  rho- 
dodendron work,  basket  weaving,  and 
woven  rugs  find  ready  sale  at  all  times. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
library  work  and  an  exchange  room.  The 
library  fees  are  very  small,  and  those  not 
able  to  pay  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
richness  of  good  literature  without  price. 
Magazines  are  contributed,  also  many 
volumes  are  annually  donated  by  friends 
who  are  interested  in  the  work,  ^^'ith 
the  completion  of  the  library,  the  be- 
loved brother  fell  seriously  ill,  and  in  a 
short  time  passed  to  the  great  beyond ;  in 
a  short  year  Miss  Goelet,  too,  laid  down 
her  work,  and  joined  the  brother. 

Owing  to  the  love  and  esteem  in  which 
this  lovely  character  was  held,  and  appre- 
ciating her  whole-hearted  service  to  the 
community,  it  was  decided  to  dedicate 
the  building  in  loving  memory  of  ]\Iiss 
Goelet.  Just  one  year  after  her  death 
a  vast  throng  assembled  at  the  dedicatory 
services  on  Sunday,  August  10,  1909,  at 
which  time  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Bacot,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  prominent  lawyer, 
delivered  the  following  admirable  ad- 
dress, which  we  are  privileged  to  copy. 
The  exercises  were  held  in  "The  Goelet 
Memorial  Library." 
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In  M emoriam — Miss  Julia  Francs  Goelet 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Miss 
Goelet  for  only  three  years,  and  there- 
fore cannot  speak  as  fully  of  her  as 
others,  but  knowledge  of  her  good  works 
long  preceded  my  acquaintance  with  her ; 
and,  in  the  three  short  years  that  I  knew 
her,  admiration  and  reverence  for  the 
woman  herself  followed  in  the  train  of 
what  I  had  heard  of  her  saintly  character 
and  reputation. 

This  material  memorial,  which  she 
lived  to  see  completed,  and  in  which  we 
are  now  gathered,  is  a  very  fitting  one, 
and  yet  but  a  mute  witness. 

Living  witnesses,  in  the  persons  of  the 
dwellers  and  sojourners  on  the  everlast- 
ing hills,  and  in  the  quiet  vales,  and  be- 
side the  gliding  waters  that  surround  us, 
speak  and  will  speak  to  generations  un- 
born of  the  works  and  worth  of  this 
"Mother  in  Israel,"  this  "Sister  of 
Mercy,"  this  "Daughter  of  the  King," 
whose  life  amongst  us  was  a  benedic- 
tion ;  and  who  gently  but  incessantly  went 
about  doing  good — during  summer  and 
winter,  in  fair  weather  and  bad  weather. 


by  day  and  by  night,  in  season  and  out 
of  season;  ministering  to  the  sick,  com- 
forting the  afflicted,  helping  the  needy, 
uplifting  the  fallen  and  ignorant,  and  dis- 
pensing social  attention  and  kindness  to 
her  friends  and  neighbors,  until  at  last, 
almost  a  year  ago,  she  fell  on  sleep,  and 
is  now  permitted  to  behold  the  King  in 
his  beauty. 

She  will  remain  in  our  hearts  and 
homes — and  thankful  are  we  for  the  good 
example  of  such  a  servant  of  God  and 
man ;  who,  having  finished  her  course  in 
faith,  rests  from  her  labors,  and  whose 
works  do  follow  her. 

Humility  was  one  of  her  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  often  she  let  not  her  right  hand 
know  what  her  left  hand  did,  wherefore 
she  is  numbered  in  the  company  of  those 
rare  beings  whose  holy  character  is  por- 
trayed in  these  words." 

"There  be  those  who  sow  beside, 
The  waters  that  in  silence  glide 
Trusting  no  echo  will  declare 
Whose   footsteps  ever  wandered  there. 
But  soon  or  late  a  time  will  come, 
When  witnesses,  that   now  are  dumb, 
With  grateful  eloquence  shall  tell 
From  whom  the  seed   she  scattered  fell." 


4-4'*#****##**#*##**##***'*^*'^ 


'He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
Ail  things,  both  great  and  small." 


Every  dollar  spent  in  the  effort  to  get 
even  with  the  other  fellow  puts  you  a 
dollar   further  behind. 


"How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is   solitude ! 
But  grant  me  still   a  friend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom   I    may  whisper,    Solitude   is   sweet." 


Never   mind   what   the   other   man    is 
doing. 


"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 


"The  common   growth   of  Mother  Earth 
Suffices   me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her   humblest   mirth   and   tears." 


Providence  makes  our  lives ;  improvi- 
dence may  wreck  them. 


"Love,  hope,  fear,  faith — these  n<ake  humanity. 
These   are   its  sign  and  note  and  character." 


Save   your  enthusiasm   for  your   own 
work. 


If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  why 
in  the  world  don't  you  subscribe  for 
SKY-LAND? 
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IN   NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM   LIGHT 


The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 

By  Clive  E.  Chambliss 


THE  tariff  is  the  most  perplexing  of 
the  troubles  with  which  our  national 
lawmakers  have  to  deal.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  greatest  contention  in  the  quad- 
rennial campaigns,  and  nearly  every 
new  administration  revises  it  when  they 
assume  control  of  the  nation's  aft'airs. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration has  revised  the  tariff'  sr^,* 
cessful'y  is  generally  the  subject  of  the 
following  campaign.  \\'hen  a  tariff  bill 
is  adopted  by  the  houses  of  Congress, 
the  defeat  of  the  party  that  is  then  in 
the  majority  is  the  likely  result,  for  the 
task  is  such  a  great  and  careful  one  that 
defects  are  easily  pointed  out  by  the 
opposition  party,  and  so  easy  is  it  for  the 
majority  party  to  favor  some  great  in- 
terest of  the  country  in  the  measure  that 
its  defeat  in  the  next  election  is  nearly 
always  the  result.  The  names  of  the  great 
tariff  legislators  of  this  country  are  on 
every  tongue;  their  names  are  household 
words  in  America.  Wilson,  Gorman, 
Dingley,  Payne,  and  Aldrich  are  known 
by  their  tariff  laws  wherever  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  afloat. 


With  the  coming  of  the  Democratic 
administration  of  1913,  with  \\'oodrow 
Wilson  as  the  chief  executive,  tru'.y  a 
new  regime  is  being  ushered  in.  Wilson, 
Gorman,  Dingley,  Payne,  and  Aldrich 
are  no  more.  The  news  articles  of  to- 
day fail  to  carry  the  result  of  their  labors 
in  the  formation  of  the  tariff'  bill.  These 
men  gave  way  to  Oscar  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Eurnifold   McLendel   Simmons,  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  are 
writing  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff 
bill  of  1913. 


And  who  is  this  leader  in  the  Senate? 
And  why  has  he  attained  such  a  posi- 
tion on  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  fame?  The  answer  is  that  he  is  the 
son  of  a  plain  North  Carolina  farmer, 
who  by  careful  attention  to  every  duty 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  him,  in 
whatever  capacity  it  might  have  come, 
has  always  mastered  every  detail  of  his 
work,  until  he  has  become  famous  as  a 
man  who  understands  and  as  a  man  who 
knows.  He  is  no  genius,  but  he  is  more 
— he  is  a  man  that  will  and  does  learn : 
he  is  a  man  that  can  and  does  work.  It 
matters  not  whether  he  is  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit  at  Newbern,  or  campaigning  for 
Congress  in  the  black  days  of  the 
eighties,  or  managing  the  greatest  cam- 
paign that  North  Carolinians  have  ever 
waged,  or  collecting  revenues  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  the  State,  or  defeat- 
ing the  well-known  Populist  for  the  high- 
est office  that  his  constituents  can  offer. 
or  writing  the  most  difficult  and  far- 
reaching  law  that  any  American  has  ever 
undertaken,  F.  M.  Simmons  is  the  same 
man,  always  careful,  painstaking,  and 
diligent  in  every  detail ;  and  it  is  known 
that  his  effort  will  be  a  success,  for  he 
is  the  master  of  every  undertaking  which 
Jtc  has  ever  waged. 


It  was  on  the  twentietli  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  that  a  son  was  born  to  Eurni- 
fold  Green    and    Marv    McLendel    Sim- 
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mons,  down  on  a  farm  in  Jon€s  County, 
North  Carolina,  who  was  destined  to  be 
in  the  public  eye  as  few  of  his  fellow 
.North  Carolinians  have  ever  been.  The 
boy  was  named  Furnifold  McLendel 
Simmons,  and  attended  Wake  Forest 
Col-ege  for  a  short  while,  but  was  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College  in  1873. 
Twenty-eight  years  later  this  college 
conferred  upon  him  its  highest  degree, 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  immedi- 
ately opened  an  office  in  Newbern.  That 
office  is  still  open,  and  the  law  firm  of 
Simmons  &  Ward  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  firms  in  the  State.  As  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Simmons  gained  the  repu- 
tation for  insight  and  keenness  that 
readily  analyzes  the  case  in  question, 
always  bringing  his  argument  to  the 
point,  with  no  attempt  at  "showy  orj 
flowery''  oratory  that  characterizes  so 
im.any  members  of  the  bar  today. 


It  was  not  until  i886  that  Mr.  Sim- 
mons held  a  public  office,  and  then  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second 
District,  after  two  negro  candidates  had 
divided  the  negro  vote  between  them. 
Two  years  later  he  was  defeated  by  a 
negro,  so  one  term  in  the  House  was  all 
the  Congressional  experience  that  he  had 
before  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  His 
own  story  of  how  he  was  defeated  by  a 
negro  for  Congress  shows  the  political 
condition  of  the  times.  Mr.  Simmons 
says :  "About  twenty  years  ago,  during 
Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term,  I  was  for 
two  years  a  member  of  the  House.  I 
was  elected  from  what  was  known  in 
my  State  as  'the  Black  District.'  The 
'Republican  majority  in  the  district  was 
■about  five  thousand,  and  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  negroes.  My  predecessor 
•was  a  mulatto  negro.  There  had  grown 
up  in  that  district  something  of  a  feud 


between  the  yellow  negroes  and  the 
black  negroes.  They  drew  the  color  line 
on  each  other,  and  I  drew  it  on  them. 
We'd,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  ran 
in  between  them,  and  came  to  Congress. 
Just  across  from  Newbern,  the  town  in 
which  I  then  lived,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly negro  town,  'James  City'  by 
name,  with  about  four  hundred  negro 
voters.  They  had  long  wanted  a  post- 
office,  but  their  colored  congressman 
had  failed  to  get  it  for  them.  Well,  when 
I  got  to  Congress  I  got  busy.  First  I 
got  a  postoffice  at  James  City,  and  had 
a  colored  man  made  postmaster,  and 
then  I  got  an  appropriation  for  a  macad- 
amized road  to  connect  Newbern  and 
James  City  with  the  National  Cemetery, 
and  the  voters  of  James  City  did  most  of 
the  work  at  high  wages.  Then  I  got  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  for  a  public 
building  at  Newbern,  and  these  James 
City  voters  got  more  work  at  high  prices. 
W'ith  all  these  things  the  colored  voters 
of  James  City  were  well  pleased.  They 
said  I  had  done  more  for  them  than  their 
own  congressman,  and  they  were  going 
to  send  me  back  to  Congress.  Well,  be- 
ifore  the  next  election  the  district  was 
gerrymandered  somewhat,  and  the  ma- 
jority was  so  reduced  that  the  James  City 
vote  became  quite  important.  At  the 
end  of  my  term,  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated against  me  a  negro  preacher,  who 
proved  to  be  the  wiliest  politician  of  his 
race  in  the  State ;  but  James  City  stood 
firm,  and  led  by  my  postmaster  to  a  man 
they  declared  they  were  going  to  stand 
by  me.  As  the  campaign  progressed,  1 
could  hear  of  my  opponent's  activity 
everywhere,  but  he  gave  James  City  a 
wide  berth.  Just  before  the  election,  my 
colored  supporters  invited  me  to  speak  at 
James  City.  I  went.  They  had  a  stand 
built  for  me  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
with  a  Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
a   marble-topped    tabk,     and    lemonade, 
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and  their  own  brass  band  to  make  music. 
When  I  spoke  to  them  they  shouted  and 
hurrahed.  The  meeting  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  James  City  was  a  unit  for  me. 
The  election  was  near  at  hand,  and  still 
my  opponent  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance at  James  City.  I  thought  he  had 
given  up  James  City  as  lost ;  but  he  had 
not.  On  the  day  before  the  e'ection  he 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Newbern  and 
declared  his  purpose  to  speak  at  James 
City  that  night.  The  negroes  sent  over 
a  delegation  to  tell  him  they  were  for  me, 
and  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  not  to  come.  The  colored 
band  refused  to  play  for  him;  but  he 
hired  a  band  at  Newbern,  and  went  over. 
At  first  the  crowd  was  slim,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  drawn  by  curiosity  and  the 
brass  band,  ^^'hen  he  began  to  speak, 
the  audience  was  cold,  clammy,  and  un- 
responsive. Finally  an  old  darkey  cried 
<)ut  from  the  crowd,  'What's  de  matter 
wid  Mr.  Simmons?  Didn't  he  get  us  de 
postoffice,  and  de  cadimized  road,  and  de 
public  buildings?'  My  opponent  said 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Simmons.  'Mr.  Simmons,'  he  said,  'was 
a  mighty  big  man  up  dere  at  Washington ; 
that  he  and  Boss  Cleveland  was  just  as 
thick  as  two  in  a  bed.  Dis  is  de  way  it 
is/  he  said.  'One  fine  mornin'  Mr.  Sim- 
mons he  walk  up  to  de  White  House,  wid 
his  beaver  hat  and  his  frock  coat  and 
his  kid  gloves  and  his  go'.dheaded  cane, 
and  walk  right  in  widout  knockin',  and 
say  "Good  morning.  Boss  Cleveland." 
"Good  mornin',  Mr.  Simmons."  "Boss 
Cleveland,  I  wants  a  postoffice  for  dem 
niggers  down  dere  at  James  City."  "All 
right,  Mr.  Simmons,''  says  Boss  Cleve- 
land ;  "jes  walk  over  to  de  postoffice  de- 
partment, and  tell  'em  to  give  you  a 
^postoffice  for  James  City'' — and  so  you 
gits  your  postoffice.  A  few  days  after 
;dat,  Mr.  Simmons  he  "troll'  up  to  de 
White   House   agin,   and  walk   right   in, 


big  as  life.  "Good  mornin',  Boss  Cleve- 
land,'' "Good  mornin',  Mr.  Simmons." 
"Boss  Cleveland,  I  wants  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  build  a  'cadamized  road 
from  James  City  to  de  Cemetery,  to  give 
dem  idle  niggers  some  work  to  do."  "All 
right,  Mr.  Simmons;  jes  go  over  dere  to 
de  Treasurer,  and  tell  him  I  say  to  give 
you  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  build  that 
road" — and  so  you  gits  your  road.  Den 
jes  'fore  he  come  home,  Mr.  Simmons 
he  walk  over  to  de  White  House  again. 
"Good  mornin',  Boss  Cleveland."  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Simmons."  "Boss  Cleve- 
land, I  wants  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  build  a  public  building  down  dare 
at  Newbern  to  give  dem  lazy  niggers 
•over  dare  at  James  City  some  more  work 
to  do."  "All  right,  Mr.  Simmons;  jes 
walk  over  dare,  and  tell  de  Treasurer  I 
say  give  you  the  seventy-five  thousand" — 
and  so  you  gits  your  public  building.  I 
tell  you  what,  niggers ;  dat  man  Simmons 
he's  got  too  much  influence  at  Wash- 
ington wid  de  President.  You  jes  'lect 
dat  man  Simmons  to  Congress  agin,  and 
let  Boss  Cleveland  be  'lected  President 
agin,  and  one  dese  fine  mornin's  Mr. 
Simmons  will  walk  to  the  White  House 
agin ;  and  it  will  be  "Good  mornin,'  Boss 
Cleveland."  "Good  mornin,'  Mr.  Sim- 
mons.'' "Boss  Cleveland,  I'm  getting 
tired  of  dem  dam  niggers  down  dere  at 
James  City,  and  I  wants  dem  put  back 
into  slavery  where  dey  belong ;"  and  Boss 
Cleveland,  he'll  say  "All  right,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons," and  right  straightway  back  into 
slavery  you'll  go.'  The  election  came  ofif 
the  next  day.  Every  vote  in  James  City 
was  polled,  but  I  did  not  get  a  single  one, 
not  even  that  of  my  postmaster.'' 


Simmons  of  North  Carolina  is  held  in 
memory  on  account  of  his  services  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  For  twelve  years  he 
led  the  Democracy  of  his  State  against 
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what  seemed  to  be  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties, and  against  a  foe  that  was  as 
strongly  entrenched  as  ever  a  political 
party  was  fastened  on  a  free  people.  In 
the  campaign  of  1902  he  was  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and  led  his 
party  to  complete  victory.  Immediately 
after  the  election  he  resigned  the  office 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  ca'.l  of 
President  Cleveland.  For  four  years  he 
held  this  position,  his  office  being  located 
in  Raleigh. 


When  North  Carolina  was  under  the 
contro'  of  the  Republicans,  the  negroes, 
and  the  Populists,  and  when  every 
branch  and  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  in  their  hands ;  when  negroes 
were  police  officers;  when  enfeebled  and 
crippled  white  men  were  unjustly  con- 
victed of  crime,  and  made  to  work  on 
public  streets  and  roads  with  negro 
guards  standing  over  them ;  and  when 
white  women  were  endangered  and  fear- 
ful for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and 
homes,  the  people  of  this  State  called 
for  a  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  darkness,  and  from  a  condition 
that  no  other  Anglo-Saxon  race  had 
ever  before  been  made  to  suffer,  in  any 
civilized  land.  Their  call  was  answered 
in  1898  and  1900  by  the  same  F.  M. 
Simmons  who  is  today  leading  the  tariff 
fight  in  beha'f  of  the  Democracy  of  this 
land  in  the  United  States  Senate  of 
America. 


The  story  of  those  campaigns  is  re- 
membered by  the  thousands  who  stood 
by  Simmons  then,  and  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  their  sons  and  daughters  who 
will  forever  stand  by  him  when  their 
help  can  be  to  his  advantage.  In  those 
days  the  vote  was  taken  from  the  negro 
and  given   to    the    white    man.     White 


Supremacy  was  so  firmly  established 
that  never  again  will  it  be  in  danger;  and 
Charles  B.  Aycock  was  elected  governor 
of  the  State,  to  inaugurate  his  mighty 
educational  plans  that  will  turn  every 
wilderness  of  illiteracy  into  a  community 
of  education.  Such  a  revo'ution  took 
place  that  in  every  following  campaign 
Democracy  has  triumphed  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  State  government,  white 
men  have  been  in  control  of  its  affairs, 
and  good  and  pure  white  women  may 
walk  its  streets  and  travel  its  roads  un- 
molested and  unafraid.  Simmons  was 
the  organizer,  he  was  the  manager,  he 
was  the  leader  in  the  campaign  that  revo- 
lutionized North  Carolina. 


To  say  that  the  people  called  a  man  to 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  may 
not  always  be  correct,  but  it  was  truly  so 
in  1901,  for  North  Carolinians  called 
F.  ^I.  Simmons.  On  his  own  part,  Gen. 
Julian  S.  Carr  was  the  opposing  can- 
didate, and  Simmons  comp'etely  swept 
the  State  in  the  campaign  which  ensued. 
The  legislature  being  Democratic  that 
year  ratified  the  primary's  choice,  and 
-elected  Mr.  Simmons  to  the  Senate. 
W'hen  his  first  term  had  expired,  so  well 
-had  he  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the 
people  that  he  had  no  opposition  for  the 
re-nomination.  But  Marion  Butler  was 
the  Populist  candidate,  and  that  cam- 
paign is  well  remembered.  Simmons 
made  enemies  then  that  are  his  enemies 
today.  The  campaign  was  heated  and  in 
some  respects  a  very  bitter  one.  Senator 
Simmons  appealed  to  the  people  as  he 
had  done  six  years  before  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Democracy  and  ^^'hite  Suprem- 
acy, and  the  people  responded  by  eject- 
ing a  Democratic  legislature  that  sent 
him  to  the  Senate  for  a  second  time. 


W'hen   the   time    came,    only    a     few 
months  ago,  for  the  seat  in  the  Senate 
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to  be  fir.ed  which  was  to  be  vacated  on 
account  of  the  expiration  of  the  Sena- 
tor's term,  his  friends  felt  that  he  should 
be  returned  fc"  the  third  term.  They 
anticipated,  as  has  been  the  result,  that 
a  Democratic  Senate  would  be  elected, 
and  that  he  would  be  chosen  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  greatest  committee  in  that 
body — the  Finance  Committee,  which 
would  have  charge  of  the  tariff  bill.  On 
account  of  some  of  his  votes  cast  in  Con- 
gress during  his  second  term,  a  bitter 
fight  was  made  on  him.  It  was  charged 
that  he  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
Democratic  administration,  and  that  he 
wou'd  not  be  selected  by  his  colleagues 
to  conduct  the  tariff  fight  for  his  party. 
His  opponents  were  W.  W.  Kitchin, 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  \\'alter  Clark, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Senator  Simmons  received  a  majority,  in 
the  primary  held  November  5  last,  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  votes  over  both 
of  his  competitors.  Therefore  Mr.  Sim- 
mons is  now  beginning  his  service  as 
Senator  for  the  third  successive  term. 

Of  his  work  in  the  present  Congress, 
al"  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
greatest   in   the    Senate ;    that    he    is    in 


charge  of,  and  has  control  of  the  fram- 
ing of  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  that  the 
bill  is  now  prepared,  and  for  the  next 
sixty  days  will  be  the  subject  of  debate  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Simmons  expects  the 
measure  to  be  enacted  into  law  before 
the  summer  is  over.  It  has  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Democratic  caucus,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Democrats  over  the  country. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  perfect  tariff 
bill  that  has  ever  been  written.  'Sir. 
Simmons  has  been  at  work  on  it  for 
several  months,  scarcely  finding  time  to 
eat  his  meals. 


All  over  the  country  the  people  are 
talking  of  the  Underwood-Simmons 
tariff  bil'.  It  is  satisfying  the  wants  and 
the  needs  of  every  honest  American 
citizen ;  it  is  commended  wherever  hon- 
esty and  justice  is  desired;  and  the  name 
of  one  of  its  authors  is  on  every  tongue. 
He  is  a  North  Carolinian,  a  hard-work- 
ing, honest,  thinking  man,  one  who  has 
always  been  successful  in  whatever  field 
of  endeavor  his  life's  work  has  carried 
him ;  he  is  Furnifold  McLendel  Sim- 
mons, of  Jones  County. 


William  Jennings  Bryan  at  Hendersonville 

By  William  A.  Varty 


A  SPLENDID  tribute  from  a  really 
great  man,  one  whose  vast  travels 
have  given  him  the  right  to  speak  with 
knowledge  and  authority,  was  an  offer- 
ing to  Hendersonville  and  the  "Land  of 
the  Sky"  from  the  Hon.  William- Jen- 
nings Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  section. 
With  a  broad  smile  of  gladness,  nature 
assisted  in  the  hearty  reception  accorded 
the  great  Commoner  by  the  community 


of  which  this  fair  city  is  the  capita!, 
when  its  people  gave  the  distinguished 
visitor  a  demonstration  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  he  did  them  through 
his  visit. 

_The  occasion  marked  an  epoch  in  Hen- 
derson County's  history,  and  thousands 
of  its  citizens,  together  with  multitudes 
of  visitors  from  communities  near  and 
far,  lined  the  streets  to  greet  Mr.  Bryan 
when  he  passed  along  the  thoroughfares 
or  lectured  in  the  auditorium.    The  date 
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was  Sunday,  July  13,  and  were  it  not 
seemingly  sacrilegious  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion, it  might  be  said  that  it  was 
Bryan's  Day  as  well  as  the  Lord's.  True 
it  is,  however,  that  there  was  unbounded 
enthusiasm  displayed  wherever  the  Sec- 
retary appeared,  and  his  lectures  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  that  day  at- 
tracted larger  audiences  than  have  here- 
tofore gathered  at  the  Hendersonville 
Auditorium  to  hear  any  speaker.  Mr. 
Bryan's  visit,  and  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him,  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hendersonville  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion, which  organization  succeeded  this 
year  in  surpassing  all  previous  efiforts  in 
entertaining  Hendersonville's  people. 

But  the  coming  of  Mr.  Bryan  meant 
more  than  is  apparent.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  on  the  platform  since  his  be- 
ing exalted  to  the  important  post  of 
premier  in  the  official  family  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  greatest  of  nations.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  an 
ultra-radical  precedent ;  and  be  it  known 
the  Secretary  realized  fully  what  he  was 
doing.  The  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  L^nited  States  shou'd  appear 
as  a  public  lecturer  for  pay  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
Hendersonville  and  the  "Land  of  the 
Sky''  reaped  the  publicity  benefit.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  fact  of  his  lecturing  that 
raised  a  well-defined  ripple  of  comment, 
as  it  was  the  necessity  for  it,  which  he 
explained  when  acknowledging  his  in- 
troduction to  the  audience  which  greeted 
his  initial  appearance.  He  told  the  peo- 
ple in  a  frank  and  concise  way  that  the 
salary  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of,  his 
home  in  the  national  capital,  and  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  lecture 
platform  to   relieve  living  necessities. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  painfully 
apparent  that  the  pay  allowed  cabinet 
officers  is  insufficient  for  the  necessities 


which  result  from  maintaining  a  home  in 
Washington  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  office  held,  but  Mr.  Bryan  is  the 
first  member  of  any  president's  cabinet 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  to 
make  the  avowal  public,  and  offer  a  sug- 
.gestion  whereby  the  income  of  a  Sec- 
retary might  be  legitimately  augmented 
through  his  personal  efforts.  This  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  at  the  outset  of 
his  remarkable  lecture,  when  he  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  Henderson- 
ville. A\'hatever  criticism  critics  may 
have  for  Mr.  Bryan's  determination  in 
this  matter,  he  said  that  he  felt  justified, 
for  no  other  medium  offered  such  op- 
portunity for  public  men  to  get  close  to 
and  keep  in  touch  with  the  masses,  and 
especially  the  intelligent  masses,  as  the 
Chautauqua  platform.  He  insisted  that 
the  great  need  of  the  present  day  was  a 
closer  co-operation  and  more  intimate 
understanding  between  the  people  and 
■their  servants  whom  they  had  entrusted 
•with  public  office. 

But  aside  from  the  ethics  involved  in 
the  appearance  on  the  lecture  platform 
•for  pay  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  LTnited  States, 
which  many  newspapers  have  seen  fit  to 
•comment  upon,  the  visit  of  Secretary 
Bryan  was  a  fine  compliment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hendersonville,  and  he  told  a 
•splendid  truth  when  he  suggested  that 
the  advancement  and  progress  of  a  com- 
munity, morally,  and  intellectually,  was 
gauged  by  the  eiiforts  of  its  citizens  for 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  their  educational  ten- 
dencies. 

This  implied  tribute  to  the  people  of 
the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  and  of  Hender- 
sonville in  particular,  was  emphasized  by 
the  hearty  words  of  the  Secretary  when 
he  said  that  this  was  a  glorious  country, 
endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  from 
nature,     teeming     in     luxurious     plenty. 
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possessing  a  wondrous  climate,  and 
populated  by  a  sturdy  and  splendid  peo- 
ple. So  it  was  that  the  thousands  who 
saw  and  heard  Mr.  Bryan,  representing 


all  creeds  of  religion  and  politics,  burst 
into  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  applause 
when  some  peroration  of  the  great  orator 
claimed  distinctive  attention. 


«^^^E^e^e^e^e^e^w^c^c^£^5^e^;*t^ 


"III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay, 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  is  educating  eight  boys  and 
girls,  selected  during  his  tour  around 
the  world,  and  taken  from  mission  fields. 


"The    sounding    cataract. 
Haunted  me   like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
Ari  appetite ;   a   feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thoughts   supplied,   nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed   from   the   eye." 


Courage  is  a  sort  of  armor  of  the 
mind.  It  keeps  an  unwelcome  impres- 
sion from  diving  too  deep  into  percep- 
tion. 


"Overhead   the   tree-tops   meet. 
Flowers   and  grass   spring  'neath   one's   feet ; 
There  was  naught  above  me,  naught  below. 
My  childhood  had  not  learned  to  know : 
For   what   are   the   voices   of   birds — 
Ay,  and  of  beasts — but  words,  our  words. 
Only   so   much    more   sweet?" 


Statistics  show  that  more  cotton  is 
raised  in  the  Southern  States  by  white 
labor  than  by  negro. 


'He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Roth  man  and  bird  and  beast." 


"Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never   to  himself  hath   said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath   ne'er   within   him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on   a   forei.gn   strand  ?" 


Gratitude  is  not  only  the  memory,  but 
the  homage  of  the  heart. 


"What  is  left  for  us,  save,  in  growth 
Of  soul,  to  rise  up,  far  past  both, 
From  the  gift  looking  to  the  giver, 
And   from  the  cistern  to  the  river, 
And  from  the  finite  to  infinity. 
And  from  man's  dust  to  God's  divinity  ?" 


The  best  business  for  any  man  is  his 
own  business. 


"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar." 

^        :{:        :j;        ii:        ^        ^        H= 

"I   love  not  man  the  less,  but   Nature  more." 


Dream  dreams,  and  yet  let  them  not 
master  you. 


"Ah,  the  bird-like  fluting 
Through  the  ash-tops  yonder — 
BuUfinch-bubblings,   soft  sounds   suiting 
What   sweet   thoughts,   I   wonder?" 


DO  IT  NOW !     In  other  words, 
scribe  for  SKY-LAND. 
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DESCRIPTIVE   ARTICLES 


A  Story  of  Community  Life,  in  Which  Highland 
Lake  Club  is  the  Central  Figure 

IT  CAN  be  said  without  exaggeration  beautiful    and   picturesque   in    Nature   a 

that  no  locality  in  the  State  is  more  peculiar  charm  of  witchery, 

admirably  adapted   to   the   requirements  From     almost     any     vantage     ground 

of     community    life    than    that     section  within   a    radius   of    fifty   miles,    in   this 

of    Western    North    Carolina   known   as  section    penetrated    by  the   Blue    Ridge 

"The   Land   of   the    Sky, '    so   styled  by  ^lountains,  may  be  seen  Pisgah,  Craggy, 
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PARTIAL    VIEW    OF    HIGHLAND    LAKE 


Christian  Reid  because  of  its  high  alti- 
tude. Ofttimes  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains seem  literally  merged  in  the  sky- 
line, and  the  seafoam  white  of  the  clouds, 
blending  delightfully  with  the  soft-toned 
gray,  distinctive  purple,  or  pale  blue- 
vested  peaks  pinnacled  against  the  hori- 
zon, apparently  receding  or  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  as  the  mists  rise  and  the 
shadows  shift,  seem  to  mock,  in  their 
indescribable  beauty,  the  limitations  of 
the  strongest  descriptive  adjective,  and 
meanwhile   cast   upon   the   lover   of   the 


Bald,  lUack  Mountain,  Tryon,  Sugar 
Loaf,  Bear  Wallow,  and  countless  of  the 
lesser  peaks. 

It  would  require  not  one,  but  a  series 
/of  articles,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  mighty  forest  reserves  of  oak,  chest- 
nut, spruce,  poplar,  pine,  hemlock,  dog- 
wood, persimmon,  walnut,  azalea,  laurel, 
and  rhododendron  clothing  these  moun- 
tain sides — in  brief,  the  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible varieties  of  flora  and  fauna  that 
run  riot  and  go  to  waste  in  the  more 
inaccessible  mountain   fastnesses,   where 
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the  woodmaan's  ax  has  not  yet  biazed 
the  trail.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to 
draw  a  pen  picture  that  will  halfway 
convey  to  the  mental  vision  the  all-thrill- 
ing beauty  of  the  mountain  brook,  with 
its  moss-lined,  vine-trailed  banks  and 
music-speaking  water ;  the  tumbling 
mountain  cascade  as  it  pitches  headlong 
down  some  steep  declivity,  expending 
lavishly  its  frothy  white  spray;  or  the 
moss-  and  lichen-covered  boulders  jutt- 
ing out  in  pleasingly  un-uniform  outline, 
some  of  gigantic  size  overhanging 
perilous  precipices,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  fragments  of  stone  which  were  ap- 
parently broken  off  and  precipitated 
below  during  some  great  upheaval  of 
Nature  in  ages  past.  Towering  on  all  sides 
the  great,  gnarled  trees — centuries  old — 
the  habitat  of  the  feathered  choristers 
that  gladden  the  silence  of  the  woods 
with  their  merry  songs.  Beneath  the  pro- 
tecting shade  of  these  monarchs  of  the 
forest,  a  tanglewood  of  twisted  rhodo- 
dendron, with  its  spear-like,  satiny  green 
'.eaves  and  cone-shaped  clusters  of  pure 
\white  waxen  flowers  splotched  with 
green,  or  else  flushed  with  a  delicate 
pink ;  kalmia,  with  its  evergreen 
cups ;  the  wild  grape  and  muscadine, 
vieing  with  the  dank,  fresh-scented  leaf- 
mold  for  first-rank  in  the  world  of 
woodsy  fragrance ;  and  down  nearest  the 
ground,  as  if  caressing  the  very  heart 
of  Mother  Earth,  the  little  wood  anem- 
ones, bluets,  and  violets,  heart  'eaves, 
wild  geranium,  orchids,  daisies,  bold- 
faced Black-eyed  Susans,  and  Indian 
pinks,  that  duly  come  in  their  season, 
smile  their  little  mission  through,  and  at 
■the  birth  of  other  of  Nature's  wonder 
flowers  fade  and  give  place,  suggesting 
the  thought  of  the  poet : 

"Full  many  a  flower  was  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And   waste   its   sweetness   on   the   desert  air." 

This   is  the   setting,  beautiful  beyond 
compare,  with  which  Nature  saw  fit  to 


bless  The  Land  of  the  Sky,  wherein  may 
yet  be  found  many  hidden  retreats  un- 
molested by  the  beauty-marring,  arti- 
ficial touch  of  man,  and  as  fresh  and 
piquantly  charming  as  when  the  world 
awoke  to  the  divine  message — "Let  there 
be  light.'' 

It  were  out  of  keeping  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  story  to  more  than  casually 
allude  to  the  unsurpassed  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources ;  the  magnificent 
waterpowers,  undeveloped  or  in  process 
of  development;  the  excellent  advantages 
and  attractions  of  the  fast-growing 
towns ;  the  adequate  railway  facilities ; 
fine  highways,  which  have  been  com- 
pleted in  some  sections,  while  in  others 
the  question  of  good  roads  is  being  agi- 
tated to  the  point  of  fulfillment ;  nor  of 
the  unexcelled  climate,  and  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water,  other  than  to  show 
that  the  combination  of  wonderful  scenic 
attractions,  easy  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, and  natural  resources  convertible  to 
the  use  of  man,  attracted  outside  capital- 
ists, upon  whom  the  idea  of  Community 
Life  had  taken  hold,  with  the  result  that 
that  section  of  The  Land  of  the  Sky 
skirting  \\'aynesville,  Asheville,  Hender- 
sonville.  Flat  Rock,  and  Tryon  was 
se'ected  for  the  establishment  of  colonies 
of  congenial  people.  Here,  where  the 
scenery  is  most  appealing,  the  environ- 
ment most  harmonious,  in  easy  access 
of  town  and  railroad,  and  yet  far  enough 
away  to  be  free  of  the  grime  of  the 
smokestack  and  the  whirr  of  wheels, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased, handsome  clubhouses  and  bunga- 
lows were  erected,  golf  courses  and  ten- 
nis courses  laid  out,  beautiful  lakes  and 
driveways  built,  and  every  other  device 
known  to  the  landscape  gardener's  skill, 
in  keeping  with  harmony  and  fitness, 
provided  for  the  beautification  of  the 
premises.  Thus  all  the  conveniences  and 
'uxuries  of  the  citv,  combined  with  the 
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charm  of  rural  life,  are  afforded,  and  it 
is  this  happy  blending  of  the  two  that 
lends  zest  to  community  life. 

Of  the  various  clubs  established,  none 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  the 
Highland  Lake  Club,  organized  by  Mr. 
Joseph  \\'.  Holt,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  situated  in  the  aristocratic  old  Flat 
Rock  settlement,  two  miles  from  Lien- 
dersonville,  and  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk   of   the    High'and   Lake   passenger 


in  the  Wilderness,  erected  in  1836.  The 
Flat  Rock  sett'ement  was  established 
several  generations  ago  bv  prominent 
families  of  the  Southern  States,  and  has 
ever  maintained  an  atmosphere  of  cul- 
ture and  rigid  exclusiveness.  Of  the 
many  large  estates  embraced  in  the  Flat 
Rock  settlement.  Highland  Lake  Club  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  club- 
house, a  four-story  structure,  is  modeled 
after  the  style  of  the  English  manor 
house.     A   stone  tower,   stone   chimneys 


THE     HIGHLAND     LAKE    DAM 


station,  which  was  established  by  the 
Southern  Railway  for  the  convenience 
of  the  club  members,  who  enjoy  through 
Pullman  service  from  Washington,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Southern  points. 

The  Club  is  conducted  on  the  co-oper- 
ative plan.  The  estate,  embracing  four 
hundred  acres,  was  the  home,  -eighty- 
two  years  ago,  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Bar- 
ing, an  Englishman,  one  of  the  early 
Flat  Rock  settlers,  and  founder  of  the 
quaint,  old  Episcopal  church,  St.  John's 


of  native  granite,  a  number  of  stucco  and 
half-timber  gables,  a  four-hundred-foot 
veranda  extending  around  two  sides  of 
the  building,  and  a  sun  parlor  overlook- 
ing the  lake,  add  to  the  comfort  and  gen- 
eral attractiveness.  The  lobby,  loung- 
ing- and  reading-rooms,  ballrooms,  and 
offices  and  kitchen  are  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  second  and  third  floors  em- 
tirace  one  hundred  sleeping-rooms 
(many  en  suite  ),  and  general  and  private 
baths.  The  basement  is  set  aside  for 
shower  baths,  locker-rooms,  golf-rooms, 
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GOr.I"    COURSE, — HIGHLAND    LAKE    CLUE 


pool-  and  billiard-rooms,  barber  shops, 
quarters  for  emp'oyees,  storage-room, 
etc. 

Conveniently  arranged  upon  the 
estate  are  fifteen  cottages  of  attractive 
design,  embracing  four  to  eight  rooms, 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  telephones, 
and  running  water,  and  furnished, 
throughout  in  the  Mission  sty'e. 

Highland  Lake  Club  affords  acommo- 
dations  for  about  four  hundred  guests, 
'nor  is  it  restricted  exclusively  to  club 
members.  The  one  essentia!  passport  to 
admission  is  the  badge  of  good  breeding. 

The  club  maintains  its  own  e'.ectric 
plant,  emergency  gas  plant,  two  reser- 
voirs of  ample  capacity  supplied  from 
two  sources  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  an 
automatic  Rife  engine.  The  water, 
tested  periodically  by  the  North  Caro- 
lint  Department  of  Hygiene,  is  found 
chemically  pure. 

The  table  is  supplied  with  fresh  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  butter  from  the  club's 
vegetable  garden  and  dairy. 

On  the  premises  is  a  well-equipped 
garage,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
c'.ub  members'  machines,  and  the  public 
service  auto  run  by  the  club. 


The  clubhouse  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  beautiful  Highland  Lake,  a 
sheet  of  water  from  four  to  twenty- 
seven  feet  deep,  and  covering  a  tract  of 
about  forty  acres.  The  opposite  shores 
are  spanned  by  artistic  rustic  bridges. 
The  approach  to  the  club,  a  winding 
driveway,  upon  which  a  large  sum  has 
been  expended  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of 
J  perfection,  is  bordered  on  either  side 
hy  rows  of  white  pines,  giant  oaks,  and 
hemlocks,  whose  badge  of  antiquity — 
the  circles  on  their  trunks — hints  of  more 
than  a  century  of  growth.  Rows  of 
these  superb  old  trees  fringe  the  border 
of  the  rolling  green  sward  of  the  eight- 
een-hole  golf  course,  which  begins  within 
about  one  hundred  feet  of  the  porte 
cochere  of  the  clubhouse ;  from  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  towering 
peaks  of  Pi.sgah,  Sugar  Loaf,  Bear  \^'al- 
low,  Tryon,  and  others.  Scattered  here 
and  there  in  refreshingly  unstudied 
groups,  rhododendron,  mountain  laurel, 
and  species  of  flora  give  an  additional 
air  of  rustic  lo\-eliness  to  this  beautiful 
estate. 

Here  one  may  come  and  find  rest  for 
mind  and  bodv,  and  be  entertained  with 
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choice  reading  matter  from  the  club's 
library  of  well-assorted  books  and  maga- 
zines ;  or,  if  in  quest  of  diversion  and 
exercises,  it  may  be  found  on  the  golf 
course — one  of  the  best  in  the  State — 
or  the  tennis  courts,  where  many  inter- 
esting tournaments  are  held,  and  prizes 
and  cups  awarded  the  winners.  If  fond 
of  aquatic  diversions,  many  delightful 
hours  may  be  whiled  away  boating, 
bathing,  or  angling  for  trout  and  bass, 
with  which  the  lake  is  plentifully 
stocked.  Other  outdoor  pastimes,  such 
as  motoring,  horseback-riding,  or  driv- 
ing along  the  beautiful  country  roads, 
provide  a  sane  outlet  against  ennui : 
while  lovers  of  indoor  sports  find  pleas- 
ure in  pool  and  billiards,  dancing, 
bridge,  golf  and  tennis  teas,  musicales, 
and  local  theatricals — an  excellent  or- 
chestra  furnishes  the  music.     Of   these 


informal  gaieties  there  is  a  constant 
round,  while  the  height  of  the  season  is 
marked  by  the  more  formal  affairs,  such 
as  the  ^Midsummer  Cotillion,  The  An- 
nual Invitation  Tennis  Tournament,  The 
Mystic  Highlanders'  ]\Iasked  Ball,  The 
Annual  Golf  Tournament — an  event  of 
unusual  interest,  as  golf  is  perhaps  more 
extensively  featured  than  any  of  the 
other  sports — The  Auction  Bridge  Tour- 
nament, and  Children's  Ball. 

Is  it  any  cause  for  wonderment,  in 
view  of  these  charming  surroundings 
and  delightful  diversions,  that  with 
the  return  of  each  season  the  creme  of 
Southern  society,  from  many  of  the 
most  prominent  cities  of  the  South,  as- 
semble here  to  enjoy  delightful  social 
intercourse,  and  at  the  same  time  rest 
find  recuperate  in  a  climate  unexcelled 
for  its  rejuvenating  qualities? 


Favorite  Haunt  of  the  Feathered  Choristers 


By  Old  Hurrvgraph 


THE  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  in  the  Blowing  Rock 
country,  is  more  than  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level,  and  affords  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Carolinas. 
From  the  ridge  of  the  famous  Blowing 
Rock,  where  the  breezes  are  ever  toying 
and  frolicking,  may  be  seen  an  ocean  of 
mountain  tops,  and  along  the  distant 
liorizon  is  the  "great  chain."  linked  by 
the  Grandfather  Mountain,  Table  Rock, 
Hawk's  Bill,  and  the  towering  Black's. 
Possibly  not  so  well  known  as  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  resorts,  travelers, 
whose  experience  enables  them  to  make 
comparisons,  unite  in  pronouncing  Blow- 
ing Rock  the  most  beautiful,  healthful, 
and  delightful  in  the  world.  Miles  of 
beautiful  drives,  over  splendid  roads; 
refreshing     breezes      continually,      and 


nights  as  cool  as  early  fall,  give  a  charm 
to  sleep,  and  renew  vitality  in  the  so- 
journer. The  climate,  pure  crystal  water 
from  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
surroundings  of  Blowing  Rock,  are 
Mother  Nature's  panacea,  and  lull  the 
senses  and  weary  brains  into  calm  and 
delightful  repose. 

Coupled  with  the  panoramic  view  from 
the  Blowing  Rock,  which  the  wind  is 
ever  sweeping,  and  from  which  the  sec- 
tion gets  its  name,  of  magnificent  natural 
scenery,  which  no  artist  has  yet  placed 
on  canvas,  is  the  charm  of  songbirds.  At 
early  dawn,  from  secluded  woodland 
glens,  comes  the  carol  of  the  wood  lark, 
rich  flute-'ike  melody;  and  from  the 
woods  of  the  different  mountain  sides 
other  birds  answer,  their  notes  sweetly 
softened  by    the    distance.     The    liquid 
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notes  of  the  thrush  come  mingled  with 
the  bright  and  cheerful  songs  of  this 
woodland  minstrelsy,  while  from  the  tall 
trees  the  mocking-birds  pour  out  their 
medley,  made  up  of  the  scraps  gathered 
from  the  songs  and  calls  of  all  feathered 
musicians  of  the  wood  and  meadows, 
mingled  with  their  own  inimitable  rep- 
ertoire. The  woods  are  full  of  song 
daily;  and  praises,  and  joy,  from  the 
throats  of  the  count'ess  mountain  song- 
sters— from  those  I  have  already  named 
down  to  the  "chick,"  "chick,"'  "chick" 
of  the  long-lost  little  American  snow- 
bird, and  the  modest,  happy,  busy,  little 
wren,  who  pauses  an  instant  to  send  out 
a  joyous,  bubbling  little  verse  of  song. 
The  Blowing  Rock  country  is  a  country 
of  exceptional  beauty  and  music  by 
nature's  songsters. 

Where   Nature    Paints    JTild    Blossoiiu 
in  Gorgeous  Colors 

Surely  if  there  is  a  Garden  of  Eden  in 
the  kingdom  of  man,  it  lies  in  the  sunset 
land — a  land  kissed  dai'.y  and  hourly  by 
the  winds  that  leave  their  mountain  pin- 
nacles and  coquet  with  the  monarchs  of 
the  forest  and  the  beautiful  flora  beneath 
their  shade,  as  these  winds  frolic  in  joy- 
ous glee,  and  dance  down  to  the  valleys 
below. 

The  Blowing  Rock  country  this  year, 
as  in  the  years  past,  is  now  fully  adorned 
for  summer  visitors,  as  beautiful  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  bridegroom. 
From  the  Rock  itself,  in  a  setting  of  wild 
scenic  loveliness  and  magnificent  pin- 
nacled distances,  rendering  the  effect 
strikingly  impressive  and  beautiful,  you 
view  an  ocean  of  mountain  tops  of  un- 
usual splendor,  and  the  distant  horizon 
is  margined  with  glorious  mountain 
majesty.  At  every  turn  and  crook 
bloom  rhododendron — queen  of  the 
mountain  flora  — lifting  their  mass  of 
white  and  pink-tinted  blossoms  in  stately 


dignity  against  the  dark  green  of  the 
woods,  like  vestal  virgins  before  the 
emerald-hued  altars  of  Nature;  with  the 
mountain  laurel  threading  the  waysides, 
or  nestling  in  shady  dells,  or  clinging  to 
the  banks  of  the  crystal  streams,  with 
complacent  vanity  at  their  images  re- 
flected in  the  clear  water-mirrors.  One 
feels  like  he  wants  to  worship  with  these 
beautiful  flowers,  and  their  choir  of 
birds,  that  thrill  you  with  their  glad 
songs,  returning  thanks  for  the  countless, 
sweet,  glad  things,  living  and  growing 
under  the  wide  cerulean  sky  of  such  a 
beautiful  and  picturessue  panorama  as 
Nature  has  spread  out  in  the  Blowing 
Rock  section  for  man's  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Beautiful  wild  flowers  bloom  every- 
where, smiling  at  you,  "toying  in  the 
breezes,  and  bidding  you  welcome  to 
mountains  enveloped  in  beauty.  The 
wood'and  flowers  and  ferns  of  the  Blow- 
ing Rock  country  form  a  lovely  combi- 
nation of  colors ;  their  golden  hearts  set 
oft'  by  petals  of  lilac  and  the  dark,  rich 
purple  of  the  pansy  velvet.  They  are 
fair  as  lilies,  and  as  variegated  as  a  trellis 
of  sweet  peas,  even  down  to  the  modest 
little  bluets,  that  remind  you  of  little 
Quaker  ladies,  shining  in  c'usters,  here 
.  and  there,  like  patches  of  blue  sky  and 
■sunshine,  fallen  to  earth,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  They  appear  to  delight  in 
I  giving  their  beauty  to  barren,  stony 
places,  where  other  green  things  will  not 
grow,  or  hug  old  stumps,  as  if  in  loving 
■■s\-mpathy  for  the  tree's  departed  glory. 
Xo  more  interesting  picture  of  sweetness 
is  presented  than  a  cluster  of  bluets  in  an 
oLd  stump. 

This  glorious  Blowing  Rock  country — 
where  cool  breezes  are  ever  blowing  so 
refreshingly — awaits  the  coming  of  those 
who  love  nature,  beautiful  scenery,  re- 
freshing rest,  and  health,  vigor,  and 
charming  recreation. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS 


Progress  in  Agriculture  and  Manufacturing- 
Gaston  County's  Fine  Record 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  DATING  FROM  1860 

NEARLY    four-fifths   of   the   popula-  In   the    Labor    Commissioner's    report 

tion    of    North    Carolina    is  rural,  for   1912,  it  is    gratifying    to    find    that 

and  for  this  reason  the  attention  of  the  ninety-nine   counties   in  the   State   show 

populace  is  largely  centered  on  agricul-  improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation. 

"'^^'  which     clearly     demonstrates     that     the 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  \\-ar,  the  efforts   already  made   in    this    direction 

tobacco  crop  in  North  Carolina  approxi-  ^^^^.^  j^^^,^  productive  of  results. 

mated   thirty-three   million  pounds,   and 

.,  ,.  ^  J  ^     e     ^    n  Accordnig  to   this   report,  cotton  was 

the  cotton  crop   amounted  to   forty-five  '^  ^ 

thousand  bales.  Forty  years  later,  the  P^duced  in  seventy  counties  in  the  State 
tobacco  crop  totaled  one  hundred  and  ^^  ?33-70  per  bale  of  five  hundred 
twenty-seven  million  pounds;  a  half-mil-  pounds.  Wheat  was  raised  in  eighty- 
lion  bales  of  cotton  was  produced,  and  one  counties  at  a  cost  of  seventy-three 
four  million  bushels  of  corn  in  excess  cents  the  bushel.  In  every  county  in  the 
of  the  crop  of  i860.  The  crop  of  pea-  State  corn  is  grown,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
nuts  was  eight  times  as  large,  and  the  duction  was  fifty-three  cents  the  bushel, 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  smaller  crops  was  Ninety-five  counties  turned  their  atten- 
more  or  less  in  proportion,  which  be-  tion  to  the  cultivation  of  oats,  and  thirty- 
speaks  an  almost  phenomenal  progress  g^^.^^  ^.^j^^g  j^^  ^^3^^!  covered  the  ex- 
along     agricultural     lines     during     this  pense  of  cultivation.    Tobacco  was  raised 

'^  '  in  fifty-seven  counties,  at  $8.59  per  hun- 

The    thinking    farmer    has    gradually  j^^j  pounds, 
broken  away  from  the  customs  and  tra- 

ditions  of  his  forefathers.  He  has  ceased  '^^^'^    ^''^""'='"    '^     realizing    more    and 

to  follow  the  former  beaten  track,  with  '"ore      as      the      years      go      by      the 

its   dogmatic   limitations.     He  now   em-  intrinsic  value  of  diversifying  his  crops, 

ploys  the  latest  and  best  approved  farm  ^"^^  i"  '^^  ''•^PO'"':  °^    "912,  ninety-three 

appliances  and  scientific  methods  of  soil  counties  reported  crop  diversification  in 

culture  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Fifty  thousand  children   in  the   State  It  was  also  gratifying  to  note  the  fo'.- 

are  at  present  being  taught  the  elemen-  lowing   increase   in   the   wages   of    farm 

tary    principles    of     agriculture    in    the  '^e'P  °^'^^  the  preceding  year : 

schoo's.    Agricultural  colleges  are  on  the  Per  Month 

increase,    and    are    aft'ording   the    son    of  Highest   average   increase  male   labor $1.57 

the   farmer  a  broader  and  more  liberal  L°''"'  ''''"='='=  i""'^=is«  male  'ab°'- 75 

1        ,.         .  .        .^       ,.         .  ,  .  Highest   avera.ge   increase    female   labor....  1.60 

education    m    scientific    farming   than    it  t         .  •  r       1    r  ,  o 

°  Lowest   average  increase   lemale   labor Jsg 

was  the  privilege  of  his  father  to  enjoy.  i„erease  in  child  labor 45 
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With  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  the 
Southern  planter  prophesied  the  death 
blow  to  agricultural  interests  in  the 
South.  In  this  he  was  wrong,  and  the 
excellent  progress  made  in  the  agricul- 
tural field,  as  shown  by  this  hurried  re- 
view, is  a  happy  climax  to  his  dire  pre- 
dictions. Not  only  did  acreage  increase 
with  the  introduction  of  free  white 
labor,  but  the  yield  of  the  crops  has  been 
vastly  more  pro'ific  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  methods  of  farming. 


ively  shook  their  gaunt  fingers  in  the 
faces  of  men  who  had  a  will  to  work, 
but  whose  fortunes  were  wrecked ;  whose 
very  homes,  in  many  instances,  were 
laid  low,  and  who  were  even  deprived  of 
the  simplest  tools  and  farm  implements 
with  which  to  work.  That  the  will  of 
the  sturdy  North  Carolinian  was  uncon- 
querable— his  determination  stronger 
than  the  apparently  crushing  defeat 
which  menaced  him,  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory.   It  was  his  to  improvise  a  way,  and 


THE   LORAY    MILLS 

The  Marvelous  Grozvth  of  Manufactitr-      he   did   so. 


ing  Interests 

\\'ith  the  steady  increase  of  the  raw 
product,  came  an  innovation  in  North 
Carolina — the  establishment  of  cotton, 
woolen,  silk,  knitting  mills,  and  factories 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  raw  product. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests was  at  first  slow,  but  of  recent  years 
the  progress  has  been  marked  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  At  the  close  of  the  War, 
in  North  Carolina  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  South,  ruin  and  desolation  deris- 


That  he  has  wrought  and 
achieved  right  worthily  redounds  to  his 
lasting  credit. 

In  various  sections  of  the  State  lay 
magnificent  waterpowers,  as  yet  unhar- 
nessed. The  sturdy  North  Carolinian 
saw  a  fortune  in  this  volume  of  water 
g'oing  to  waste,  and  somehow  he  coupled 
the  idea  with  the  raw  product  of  his 
field  or  forest  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
lost  no  time  in  seizing  the  opportunity 
and  battling  with  the  mighty  odds 
against  him,  until  out  of  the  travai'  of 
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his  spkndid  effort,  mills  and  factories 
came  forth.  That  the  birth  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  marks  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  State's  de- 
velopment may  be  corroborated  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  interesting  facts : 

In  i860  there  were  but  thirty-nine 
mil's  in  North  Carolina  (barring  the 
knitting  mills).  One  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  operatives  were 
found  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
these  mills.  Only  eleven  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  were  manufactured.  Basing 
the  cost  of  cotton  at  ten  cents  the  pound, 
this  meant  in  round  figures  on'y  $550,- 
000  returns.  The  total  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  mills  of  the  State 
reached  only  $1,500,000.  Barely  four- 
teen thousand  people  were  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  North  Carolina  at  this 
time. 

There  are  now  more  than  three  hun- 
dred cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  mills  in 
the  State,  sixty-five  knitting  mills,  and 
six  hundred  and  edghty-one  factories, 
giving  employment  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  and 
a  livelihood  to  several  times  that  num- 
ber who  are  dependent  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  operatives  for  support. 

From  1900  to  1906  the  development 
of  manufacturing  interests  received  an 
impetus  that  was  almost  phenomenal. 
During  this  short  period,  textile  products 
jumped  from  twenty-eight  million  to 
forty-seven  million  dollars.  Tobacco 
products  rose  from  thirteen  million  to 
twenty-eight  million  dollars ;  the  output 
f.-om  the  furniture  factories  from  one 
and  a  half  million  to  six  million  dollars. 
The  payroll  of  the  factories  alone  in 
1905  amounted  to  $21,375,294,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured was  fixed  at  the  startling  figures 
of  $142,520,776.  While  these  figures 
seem  almost  unbelievable  as  compared 
with  the  record  of  i860,  ihev  can  be  sub- 


stantiated by  statistics  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  But  to  retrace  one's  steps 
back  to  the  pioneer  days  of  textile  in- 
dustries. 

Xorth     Carolina's    First    Cotton    Mill — 
Birth  of  the  Textile  Industry 

It  is  interesting  to  briefly  review  the 
history  of  North  Carolina's  pioneer  cot- 
ton mill.  In  1813,  this  mill  was  built  on 
a  small  stream  near  Lincolnton.  A  little 
later  a  larger  mill  was  erected  on  the 
South  Fork,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
town.  The  product,  cotton  yarn,  was 
sold  direct  from  the  mill,  as  there  was 
no  commission  house  or  other  advertis- 
ing agency  to  act  as  a  go-between  for 
buyer  and  seller.  As  there  was  no  other 
a'ternative,  the  people  came  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant,  in  the  crude  con- 
\eyances  of  the  times,  to  purchase  these 
yarns. 

In  1820,  the  third  cotton  mill  was 
built  near  Rocky  ]\Iount,  and  Col.  Joel 
Battle  was  its  founder.  The  spindles  of 
this  mill  were  operated  by  slaves.  If 
the  records  are  authentic,  this  mill  did 
not  prove  a  paying  investment,  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  oftentimes  no  sale 
for  its  yarns.  And  again  the  inconveni- 
ence incident  to  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mission house  is  made  apparent. 

Greensboro  claims  the  distinction  of 
the  first  steam  mill,  which  was  built  in 
the  year  1830.  The  story  of  the  diffi- 
cu'ties  under  which  this  mill  was 
equipped  is  more  interesting  than  fiction. 
A  slow  seagoing  vessel  transported  the 
machinery  from  the  Old  Country  to  Wil- 
mington. It  was  then  carried  up  the 
Cape  Fear  River  by  boat  to  Fayette- 
ville,  and  thence  hauled  to  Greensboro 
by  wagon.  When  one  pauses  to  consider 
that  good  roads  at  that  time  were  un- 
thought  of,  and  in  many  places  the  ptib- 
lic  highways  little  better  than  mountain 
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trails,  the  stupendousness  of  the. under- 
taking calls  forth  the  warmest  admira- 
tion for  that  third  member  of  the  trio  of 
textile  pioneers  by  whose  herculean 
efiforts  the  foundation  stones  were  laid 
upon  which  has  since  been  builded  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the 
State's  development — the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  same  year  the  mill  at  Greens- 
boro was  erected,  Edwin  M.  Holt  built 
a  cotton  mill  in  Alamance  County.  As 
he  found    practically    no    sale    for    his 


in  i860,  contrasted  with  the  present 
splendid  record  reviewed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  will  show. 

Gaston    County    Leads    in    Xinnber    of 
Textile   Corporations 

^^'hile  the  majority  of  cotton  mills  in 
the  State  are  pretty  generally  dissemi- 
nated over  the  central,  southern,  and 
western  counties,  with  a  few  in  the  east- 
ern, Gaston,  one  of  the  smaller  counties, 
situated   in  the   Southern    part    of    the 
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yarns,  he  resorted  to  the  then  novel  plan 
of  manufacturing  a  coarse,  co'ored,  cot- 
ton cloth,  designated  as  Alamance  plaids, 
from  the  sale  of  which  he  ultimately 
accumulated  a  goodly  fortune. 

Ten  years  later  Francis  Fries  estab- 
lished a  small  woolen  mill  and  dyeing 
vats  at  Salem.  Women  were -employed 
in  this  mill  to  weave  cloth,  and  with  this 
innovation  the  old-fashioned  loom  in  the 
homes  around  Salem  lost  prestige. 

Progress  in  manufacturing  during  the 
twenty  intervening  years  was  slow,  as 
reference  to  the  status  of  mill  industries 


State,  embracing  an  area  of  but  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  square  miles, 
leads  in  the  number  of  textile  corpora- 
tions. Sixty-four  mills  are  located  in 
this  area,  which  means  practically  one 
mill  to  every  5.6  square  miles.  These 
mi'ls  put  into  circulation  nearly  five  mil- 
lion dollars  annually;  give  employment 
to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  people, 
and  aft'ord  a  livelihood  for  a  consider- 
ably larger  number. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  give 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  work  of  these  mills.     In  subsequent 
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issues  of  the  magazine,  as  time  and  op- 
portunity permit,  the  subject  will  be 
treated  more  exhaustively,  a'ong  with 
the  history  and  work  of  other  mills  in 
the  State.  Attention  is  especially  in- 
vited here  to  a  brief  review  of  the  mill 
industry  in  the  town  of  Gastonia,  and 
to  the  work  of  three  or  four  mills  in 
particular  which  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer  to  visit  on  a  flying  trip  re- 
cently. 

Gastonia — The  Hub  of  Gaston  County's 
Great  Textile  IJlieel 

Gastonia,  the  county  seat,  is  the  hub, 
so  to  speak,  around  which  the  great  tex- 
tile wheel  of  Gaston  County  revolves. 
In  this  town  of  something  over  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  thirteen  separate  and 
distinct  textile  corporations  flourish,  and 
two  or  three  of  these  corporations  own 
more  than  one  mill,  according  to  the  re- 
port obtained. 

Here  the  whirr  of  17,310  spindks  rep- 
resents a  payro'I  of  one  million  dollars 
annually — a  payroll  upon  which  are  en- 
tered the  names  of  four  thousand  oper- 
atives. This  is  a  record  of  which  any 
itown  might  be  proud,  reflecting  as  it 
does  unusual  credit  upon  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  an  ultra-progressive  citizen- 
ship. 

For  the  information  of  those  unfamil- 
iar with  the  mill  interests  in  Gastonia. 
the  names  of  these  mills,  together  with 
the  number  of  spindles  (obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  L-  Gray). 
are  listed  below : 

MILL  Spindles 

Arlington 13,500 

Gray    Manufacturing    Company 10,600 

Loray    Mills 57,500 

Trenton    Cotton    Mil's 8,500 

Clara   Manufacturing    Company 10,000 

Dunn    Manufacturing    Company 8,000 

Armstrong    Manufacturing    Company 3,000 

Holland  'Manufacturing    Company 3,000 

Gastonia    Manufacturing   Company 9  000 

Avon    Mills 10.000 


Modcna     Mills I7,500 

Ozark    Mills 12,000 

Flint  ^lanufacturing  Company 10,500 

A    Trip    Through    Four    of    Gastonia  s 
Representative  Mills 

It  was  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Separk  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Gray,  two  of 
Gastonia's  most  prominent  mill  men, 
that  the  writer  was  shown  through  the 
Gra_v  ^Manufacturing  Company's  plant, 
a  handsome  brick  structure  which,  to- 
gether with  outbuildings  and  tenement 
houses,  covers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
forty  acres. 

The  Gra}'  jManufacturing  Company 
was  organized  in  1905.  The  present 
officials  are  Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  president;  Mr.  T.  L.  Craig,  vice- 
president  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Separk,  secretary 
and  treasurer ;  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Gray,  sup- 
erintendent. 

The  mill  is  run  by  electricity,  and  all 
the  machinery  is  motor  driven.  The 
current  is  furnished  by  the  Southern 
Power  Plant's  Great  Falls  Station,  forty 
or  forty-five  miles  dista^nt.  This  current 
is  delivered  by  high  potential  wires, 
forty-four  thousand  volts,  passes 
through  the  mill's  transformers,  and  is 
stepped  down  to  four  hundred  and  forty 
^•oits.  In  addition,  the  mill  has  in  re- 
serve its  own  power  plant — a  \A'esting-  ' 
house-Parsons  steam  turbine. 

The  output  of  the  Gray  Manufactur- 
ing Company  annually  is  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  product  being  fine 
yarns.  Combed  Peeler,  and  Combed 
Egyptian.  Twenty-two  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  are  used  vearly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  yarns.  The  Peeler  cot- 
ton comes  from  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
and  the  Egyptian  cotton  from  faraway 
Alexandria.  The  rich  sediment  de- 
posited by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  pro- 
duces an  unusually  fine  grade  of  cotton, 
and  afl-'ords  a  lucrative  industry  to  the 
Germans   and   Austrians   engaged   in   its 
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culture.  The  superiority  of  this  grade 
of  cotton  justifies  the  increase  of  three 
to  five  cents  in  price  over  American  cot- 
ton. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  careful 
and  substantial  way  in  which  it  is  baled 
— and  it  may  be  added,  in  passing,  that 
the  Egyptian  bale  weighs  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  whereas  the  weight  of 
the  American  bale  is  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  four-ply  combed  Peeler  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  upholstery 
goods.  The  Egyptian  is  used  for  the 
finer  grade  of  ladies'  hose,  etc.,  and  the 
mercerized  yarns  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  silk  waists  and  fabrics  of  that 
nature. 

From  the  Gray,  a  hurried  trip  was 
taken  through  the  Flint  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  plant,  a  two-story  brick 
structure,  75  by  368  feet,  occupies  the 
highest  eminence,  topographically  speak- 
ing, in  Gastonia,  and  commands  a  charm- 
ing outlook.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  best  approved  and  most  mod- 
ern machinery.  The  Flint  is  another  of 
a  trio  of  Gastonia  mills  which  stand  out 
as  a  monument  to  the  untiring  activity 
of  Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins,  the  president.  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  ably  assisted  in  its  manage- 
ment by  Mr.  L  F.  Groves,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Air.  John  Withers,  super- 
intendent. 

The  product  is  combed  yarns,  and  fifty 
bales  of  cotton  weekly  are  consumed  in 
its  manufacture.  An  average  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  per  week  are  shipped 
out  and  distributed  over  the  States  from 
Maine  to  Mexico. 

A  brief  stop  was  made  at  the  Avon, 
another  of  Gastonia's  progressive  mills, 
organized  in  1896.  This  mill  is  equipped 
with  ten  thousand  spindles  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  '00ms,  s'xty- 
four  of  which  were  added  in  the  past 
three  years.  Twelve  hundred  twister 
spindles  are  at  present  being  installed. 


The  Avon  manufactures  an  excellent 
grade  of  yarns,  sheetings,  and  shirtings. 
The  yearly  output  is  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Forbes  is  president,  Mr. 
Frost  Torrence,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Marshall  Dilling,  superin- 
tendent. 

In  The  Trenton,  Gastonia's  second 
oldest  mill,  built  in  1894,  a  few  minutes 
were  pleasantly  spent.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Dixon,  president  and  treasurer,  a  hurried 
trip  was  made  through  the  various 
rooms,  and  a  very  pleasant  impression 
was  the  result.  This  mill  ships  weekly 
an  average  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
yarns. 

The  hour  of  departure  arrived  before 
a  tour  could  be  made  of  The  Loray, 
Gastonia's  largest  mill,  and  the  numer- 
ous other  mills  that  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  textile  industry  of  this  interesting 
town.  The  probability  is  that  a  second 
visit  will  be  made  in  the  future,  when 
more  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  interesting  work  of  these  mills. 

Conditions  Surrounding  the  Lives  of 
The  Operatives. 

This  article  were  incomplete  without 
a  closing  word  apropos  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  lives  of  the  operatives, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  stranger.  As 
the  impressions  received  sti'.l  linger 
pleasantly,  this  part  of  the  story  is  cheer- 
fully told: 

At  the  Gray  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's mill,  the  feature  that  first  at- 
tracted attention  was  the  unusually 
neat  and  wholesome  appearance  of  the 
operatives ;  second,  the  absolute  clean- 
liness of  the  place  and  freedom  from 
lint;  third,  the  noticeably  high  ceilings 
and  splendid  venti'ation,  the  walls  be- 
ing sixteen  feet  in  the  clear — four  feet 
higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in 
mills;    fourth,   the    presence   of    humidi- 
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fiers,  whereby  the  temperature  is  evenly 
regulated  and  the  air  kept  constantly 
pure — literally  "washed,"  as  Mr.  Gray 
laughingly  expressed  it.  In  reality,  the 
atmosphere  was  cooler  in  the  interior  of 
the  mill  than  on  the  outside. 

The  homes  of  the'  operatives  are  cot- 
tages embracing  from  three  to  six 
rooms,  freshly  painted  in  white,  wains- 
coted, plastered  with  wood  fiber,  and 
provided  with  green  blinds  to  obscure 
the  sun's  rays — a  convenience  seldom 
seen  in  the  average  mill  cottage. 


As  the  mill  is  located  within  the  town, 
the  child  of  the  operative  may  avail 
himself  of  the  ten  months'  term  of 
schooling  in  the  graded  schools;  he  also 
has  the  privilege  of  the  town  library,  and 
welcome  access  to  the  Sunday  schools 
and  churches ;  in  a  word,  the  usual  chan- 
nels are  open  to  him  for  moral,  spirit- 
ual, and  intellectual  uplift,  if  he  cares 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  It 
was  stated  that  every  girl  operative  in 
the  employ  of  the  Gray  Manufacturing 
Company  can  read  and  write. 


"•1 
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The      premises      surrounding      these  Upon    inquiring    a    little    more    inti- 

homes   are  to   all   appearance  absolutely  mately  into  the  inside  life  of  the  oper- 

clean   and   sanitary,   and   are   under   the  ^tiy^s,  several  exemplary  cases  of  thrift 

supervision     of     a     sanitary     inspector,  ^,^j  industry  were  brought  to  light.     In 

Free   running  water  is  abundantly  sup-  •     ,                    ,,             i  ii         j       u 

°                           ....  one  instance  a  mother  and  three  daugh- 

plied.  Disinfectants  are  provided  without  .         .       ,       _             ■,,     ,     , 

,                  ,               ,■          m,            J  ters,    operatives    m   the    Gray   mill,    had 
charge  to  the  operatives.    Ihe  yards  are 

adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  "^'^^  ^^eir  carefully-hoarded  earnings 
fruit  trees  and  gardens  lend  a  homelike  bought  and  paid  for  a  seven-room  home, 
appearance.  Another  operative  had  saved  sufficient 
The  mill  people  are  required  to  ad-  from  his  living  expenses  in  the  past  six 
here  to  a  rigid  code  of  morals,  and  when  years  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  house  and 
the  boundary  is  overstepped  the  oflfender  lot.  A  number  own  stock  in  the  Build- 
finds  his  presence  no  longer  desired.  ing   and   Loan   Association.     One   oper- 
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ative  judiciously  keeps  his  money  on 
certiiicate  of  deposit,  that  he  may  not 
be  tempted  to  spend  extravagantly,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  where  money  is  kept 
on  open  account.  A  boy  of  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  two  years  ago  a  he'per 
with  the  combers,  showed  such  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  application  to  his 
work,  that  in  this  short  time  he  became 
an  expert,  and  now  occupies  the  position 
of  head  comber.  That  one  may  properly 
appreciate  his  marked  proficiency  and 
rapid  promotion,  it  may  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  the  comber  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  intricate  pieces  of  mill 
machinery,  demanding  skillful  handling. 

Conscientious  efifort  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  assistants  ior  the 
maintenance  of  the  health,  comfort,  hap- 
piness, and  general  welfare  of  the  oper- 
atives is  apparent  in  tne  results  above 
outlined. 

The  surroundings  of  the  Trenton  mill 
are  rendered  attractive  with  trees  and 
hedges.  A  humanitarian  feature  of  bet- 
terment work  here  is  a  system  of  run- 
ning water  that  constantly  plays  over  the 
tin  roof  of  the  mill,  thereby  reducing 
the  heat,  and  rendering  more  comfort- 
able the  existence  of  the  operative  dur 
ing  the  hot  months.  The  presence  of 
sanitary  drinking  cups  is  another  mani- 
festation of  thoughtful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  mill  management  for  the 
welfare  of  the  operative. 

The  operatives  of  the  Avon,  accord- 
ing to  report,  have  made  an  unusually 
fine  record  for  frugality  and  industry. 
It  was  reported  that  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  homes  have  been  paid  for  by 
them  as  the  direct  result  of  conservation 
of  the  mill  earnings. 

Unusually  attractive  are  the  premises 
surrounding  the  Flint  mill,  and  homes 
of  the  operatives.  Avenues  of  Carolina 
poplar  grace  the  grounds.     The  view  i/i 


the  distance  is  appealing.  The  homes 
are  neat  and  pretty,  and  the  premises 
clean  and  sanitary.  Mr.  Withers, 
through  whose  courtesy  the  trip  was 
made  through  the  mill,  reported  that 
typhoid  is  unknown  among  the  oper- 
atives, and  their  general  health  is  excel- 
lent. Due  credence  is  easily  given  the 
statement  by  a  glance  at  the  two  pictures 
in  part  illustrating  this  story.  One  is  of 
the  day,  the  other  the  night  force  of  girl 
operatives  at  the  Flint  Mill.  Healthy, 
wholesome,  happy-faced,  sensibly-clad, 
intelligent-looking  girls  !  \\"ho  could  fail 
to  admire  such  a  bevy?  It  was  the  face 
of  one  of  these  girls,  as  she  faithfully 
and  unobtrusively  fulfilled  her  task  in 
the  mill,  that  so  strongly  attracted  the 
writer.  A  request  was  made  for  the  pic- 
tures, and  was  graciously  granted.  Sev- 
eral of  the  promising  operatives  own 
stock  in  the  mill. 

/;(  Defense  of  The  Operative 
The  writer  is  the  friend — first,  last, 
and  always — of  the  ambitious  boy  and 
girl  mill  operative.  That  they  are  some- 
times unjustly  misrepresented  more 
often  arises  from  ignorance  than  un- 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  outsider, 
who  has  not  been  placed  in  a  position  to 
know  the  finer  attributes  of  that  boy  or 
girl  whose  soul  is  reaching  outward  for 
I'ght.  It  has  been  the  writer's  good  for- 
tune to  meet  some  mighty  fine  types  of 
the  girl  and  boy  mill  operative,  and  to 
discern  beneath  the  exterior,  strength, 
sweetness,  innate  refinement,  and  true 
nobility  of  character. 

It  was  Mr.  Separk  who  related,  with 
a  touch  of  undisguised  pride,  that  one  of 
the  most  consecrated  and  zealous  teach- 
ers in  the  Sunday  School  of  which  he  is 
superintendent,  is  a  girl  operative  in  the 
Flint  AliU. 
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The  Mill  The  Door  of  Opportunity  for 
The  Untrained  Hand 

The  mill  is  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  the  bright  boy  or  girl  whose  past 
environment  has  precluded  an  education 
or  training  along  any  particular  line. 

In  this  day  and  time  it  is  purely  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  de- 
mand in  business  and  the  professions  is 
for  the  trained  hand,  the  educated  brain ; 
and  the  door  is  more  than  often  closed 
in  the  face  of  that  one  who  falls  short 


special  training  in  some  particular  pro- 
fession in  the  future.  Nor  will  the  mill 
official  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious 
boy  or  girl  who  is  endeavoring  to  take 
his  place  in  the  world. 

Netv  Impetus  Given  Welfare  Work 
Of  late,  welfare  work  in  the  mills  has 
received  a  new  impetus ;  mill  schools, 
libraries,  gymnasiums,  scientific  cooking- 
schools,  and  various  devices  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  operatives 
are    constantly    being    provided    by    the 
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of  the  standard  required.  Not  so  with 
the  mill.  The  crude  hand,  so  to  speak, 
the  boy  or  gir'  without  education  or 
training,  is  freely  admitted.  Unless  espe- 
cially interested  in  textile  work,  and  de- 
sirous of  promotion,  through  patient 
and  intelligent  application,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  remain  in  the  mill 
always.  By  practising  economy  and 
saving  their  earnings — and  it  may  be 
said  in  this  connection  that  the  majority 
of  mills  in  the  State  give  fair  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  rendered — the  way 
is   paved    for  a   scholastic   education   or 


mil!  management  in  a  large  number  of 
mills  throughout  the  State.  As  a  result 
of  this  humane  treatment,  the  operatives 
are  showing  more  interest  and  greater 
proficiency  in  their  work,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  mention,  in  this  connection,  a 
general  and  marked  improvement  along 
educational  lines.  The  more  the  health 
iof  the  operative  is  safeguarded  and  at- 
tention given  his  general  welfare,  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  migrate 
from  those  mills  where  conditions  are 
not  so  desirable  to  the  mills  where  con- 
ditions are  ideal. 
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Motive  of  The  Mill  Official  Often  Mis- 
construed 
That  th€  motive  of  the  mi"l  official  is 
often  misconstrued,  as  to  his  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  the  operative,  goes  with- 
out saying.  Especially  is  this  true  since 
the  recent  agitation  of  the  Child  Labor 
question,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  forward  movement  in  bet- 
terment work  is  not  always,  nor  even  in 
the  majority   of   cases,    for  the  purpose 


of  procuring  better  and  prolonged  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  operative,  or  even 
for  politic  reasons  with  our  legislators. 
Rather,  in  justice  it  must  be  said,  that 
many  of  the  mill  men  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  God-fearing  men,  who  feel  the 
responsibility  of  the  souls  in  their  keep- 
ing, and  from  no  ulterior  motive  are 
conscientiously  and  unse'fishly  striving 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  upon 
whom  fortune  has  smiled  less  favorably. 
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The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
ceived an  application  for  a  summer  home 
colony  on  the  Shoshone  National  Forest, 
Wyoming.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  central 
assembly  ha'l  for  community  gatherings, 
and  cottages  for  the  several  families  of 
the  communal  recreation  center. 


The  year  ending  July  i  marks  an  in- 
crease in  receipts  at  the  New  York  post- 
office  amounting  to  three  million  dollars. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  mil'ion  dollars. 


The  output  of  sugar  in  Cuba  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  is  estimated  at  over 
two  million  tons.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  tons  was  held  in  the  Cuban 
warehouses  June  i. 


He  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  somebody  who 
has  no  influence.  If  there  is  such  a  one. 
he  deserves  to  be  called  a  nobody. 


Four  launches  are  used  in  patrol  work 
on  national  forests  in  Alaska,  which  in- 
clude many  small  islands  and  inlets. 


During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  there 
were  imported  through  New  York  gems 
worth  nearly   forty-nine  inillion  dollars. 


Be  careful  about  the  first"  impressions, 
as  it  is  usually  hard  to  get  away  from 
them. 


Any  man   can  create   a   situation,  but 
if   takes  a  wise  man  to  solve  one. 


Mills  in  British  Co'umbia  are  shipping 
paper  pulp  to  Japan. 


Extravagance     leads     to    many     sins. 
^Vise  economy  is  a  virtue. 


A    single   vice   will   kill    the   good    in- 
fluence of  a  strong  man. 


Each  act  leaves  its  record  in  the  cell 
structure  of  the  brain. 


The  greatest  business  in  the  world  is 
the  making;  of  a  life. 


Canada   has   a    forest   area    of     eight  Strive  to  be  calm  when  others  about 

hundred  million  acres.  you  are  troubled. 
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IN    THE    REALM    OF    RETROSPECTION 


Life  From  Different  Viewpoints 


By  Robert  C.  Goldstein 


ONE'S  view  of  life  depends  mainly 
upon  one's  temperament  and  per- 
sonal experience.  Whether  one  thinks 
we'l  or  ill  of  humanity  is  entirely  a  sub- 
jecti\-e  matter.     As  Byron  puts  it : 

"The   mind  which   is   immortal   makes   itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time :  its  innate  sense 
When  stripped  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the   fleeting  things  without, 
But  is  ahsorbed  in  suffrance  or   joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert." 

There  are  those  melancholy,  moody 
mortals,  who  would  teach  humanity  that 
nothing  is  worth  the  agitations  of  the 
heart,  that  bitterness  and  vexation  is  the 
be-all  and  end-all.  There  are  no  sincere 
heart-throbs  in  their  conception  of  man- 
kind. They  little  reckon  of  the  glories 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  music  from 
full-throated  birds,  ravishing  the  de- 
lighted ear,  the  grand  and  lovely  features 
of  nature,  the  soft  incense  that  hangs 
upon  the  bough,  the  joy  of  the  deed,  or 
the  tender  friendships  that  give  inde- 
scribable de'ight  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Two  men  with  equal  mental  endow- 
ments, may,  under  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  of  studying  human  nature, 
sincerely  reach  opposite  conclusions. 
Consider  Jefferson  and  Gladstone,  men 
of  large  careers,  who  experienced  every 
circumstance  of  splendor,  and  who  were 
not  unschooled  in  the  poisons  and  mire 
of  the  world.  Of  the  two,  Jefferson  had 
felt  the  sharp  tooth  of  poverty,  and  had 
come  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
less  pleasant  side  of  his  fellows,  but  both 
were   men    of    the    keenest    inte'lect,    of 


broad  learning,  and  deep  philosophical 
reflection.  Yet  their  conception  of  man- 
kind was  antipodal.  Jeft'erson  had  a  low 
estimate  of  mankind,  distrusting  every- 
one, and  particularly  those  who  differed 
,from  him.  There  was  nothing  too  base 
for  him  to  believe,  even  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  He  would,  perhaps,  be 
ready  to  declare  with  the  Greek  sage, 
"the  most  are  worthless.''  He  saw  in 
human  nature  a  predominating  element 
of  selfishness  and  vain  egoism. 

Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
deep  religious  convictions,  possessed  a 
wholesome  love  of  everything  beautifu' 
and  good.  He  was  deeply  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  with  an  active  hatred 
of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression.  He 
did  not  surrender  the  battle  of  life  in 
despair.  When  the  great  drama  of  his 
wonderful  career  was  closing,  he  had 
found  life  such,  that  even  in  his 
almost  dying  breath  he  could  urge  his 
fellow-toilers  to  ''be  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  life  is  a  great  and  noble  cas- 
ing ;  not  a  mean  and  groveling  thing  that 
we  may  shuffle  through  as  best  we  can, 
but  an  elevated  and  lofty  destiny." 

Gladstone  was  not,  however,  a  thor- 
ough-going optimist.  His  public  service, 
and  his  deep  study  of  government  had 
taught  him  to  believe  that  the  "history  of 
government  was  one  of  the  most  immoral 
parts  of  human  history.''  But  this  did 
not  make  him  lose  faith  in  his  kind.  He 
simply  refused  to  believe  i'A  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  He  saw  both  good 
and  evil  in  them,  with  the  good  pre- 
dominating. He  ob.served  them  as  in- 
dividuals,   and    not     en     masse.      Place- 
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hunters,  pushing  and  backbiting,  vying 
with  each  other,  begging  for  favors  and 
support — these,  thought  Jefferson,  con- 
stituted the  great  heart  of  humanity. 
He  was  b'.ind,  however,  to  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  upright  officials,  to  the  countless 
number  of  men  working  honestly  and 
industriously  at  their  appointed  tasks. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  expected  too  much  of 
humanity. 

George  Eliot  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Poor  outlines  and  shadows  of  souls 
that  we  are,  with  but  a  quickly  passing 
glimpse  of  the  perfect  and  the  true,  well 
would  it  behoove  us  to  help  each  other 


in  beholding  the  blessed  light  of  heaven, 
instead  of  searching  each  other's  eyes  in 
order  to  detect  the  motes  in  them." 

What  would  we  mortals  make  of  this 
world  if  each  of  us  would  accept  as  his 
philosophy  of  life  the  ambition  only  to 
be  a  help  to  his  kind,  if  each  of  us  would 
say  to  himself,  "I  desire  but  to  work  in 
a  corner;  to  make  the  few  lives  that 
touch  my  own  a  little  happier  and  braver ; 
to  give  of  my  best,  to  withhold  what  is 
base  and  poor.  There  is  abundance  of 
evil,  of  weakness,  of  ugliness,  of  dreari- 
ness in  my  own  heart ;  I  only  pray  that  I 
may  keep  it  there,  not  let  it  escape ;  nor 
let  it  flow  into  other  lives.'' 
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FICTION 


No  Copy 

By  Arch.  D.  JMonteath 


THE  ancient  little  town  of  Slabville 
clings  to  the  purple  back  of  one  of 
the  subordinate  ridges  of  the  Appala- 
chian system  with  the  snug  mucilaginous 
desperation  of  a  fly  plaster  to  an  area  of 
intense  lumbago.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
adhesive  municipal  quality,  it  might 
tumble  to  perdition — the  environs  of  one 
of  our  grand  old  sister  States  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

You  arrive  in  Slabvil'e  over  a  macad- 
amless  streak  of  buff  brick  clay — or 
through  it,  hub  deep,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  weather — that  winds  its 
tortuous  length  into  and  out  of  coves, 
through  fence-law  gates,  up  creek  beds, 
over  rail  bridges,  undulating  with  the 
convolutions  of  mountain  sides,  until 
finally  it  steals  into  the  town  with  a  slow, 
broad,  cautious,  sneaking  curve,  as  if 
fearful  of  frightening  the  citizens  by 
rushing  too  straight  and  abruptly  into 
their  midst. 

But  not  even  the  constant  spurs  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  can  detach  the  bunny-hug 
of  Morpheus  from  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  The  place  is  as  peacefu',  as 
silent,  and  as  happy  as  a  sunny  log  of 
terrapins  in  complete  enjoyment  of  their 
noonday  siesta.  The  only  visible  signs 
of  life  that  break  through  the  torpid 
equanimity  of  the  population  are  an 
appetite  for  victuals  and  the  desire  for  a 
chair.  "Exertion"'  is  a  species  of 
insanity  there.  You  will  see  nobody 
carrying  the  earth  about  on  his 
shoulder;  but  they  go  old  Atlas 
one  better — each  of  them  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  carried  the  greater  part 
of  it,  not  only  on  one   shoulder,  but  on 


every  other  portion  of  his  anatomy  as 
well,  thereby  giving  concrete  objectivity 
to  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone's  funda- 
mental themes,  to  wit:  "W'hat  is  actual 
ipossession  of  real  estate?"  and  conclusive 
lucidity  to  the  further  query,  "And  how 
\:an  it  be  converted  into  personal 
property?" 

There  has  not  been  a  bed  made  up, 
taken  down,  or  sprayed ;  a  pot  or  face 
scraped;  a  voice  lifted  in  song,  praise, 
or  prayer ;  a  foot,  shirt,  lamp  chimney, 
or  tooth  washed ;  or  a  hat,  room,  or 
human  soul  renovated  in  Slabville  since 
the  Charleston  earthquake.  A  broom 
would  be  as  much  in  the  way  as  a  peg 
leg  at  a  mourners'  bench,  and  Castoria 
has  become  a  worthless  specific  for  which 
there  are  no  babies  to  cry. 

If  misfortune  should  ever  impel  you 
toward  that  town,  and  on  the  highway 
you  should  perchance  encounter  one  of 
those  soapless  derelicts  in  the  fragment- 
ary garb  of  the  Prodigal  Son  on  the 
home  lap,  with  a  sassafras  root  in  his 
mouth,  pause  not  to  moot  with  him  the 
problematic  possibilities  of  an  aqueous 
precipitation,  nor  twaddle  over  the 
treacherous  and  arbitrary  accuracy  of  a 
do'lar  watch.  Give  him  the  Priestlv  and 
Levitical  shoulder  and  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  He  has  either  been  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  has  just  heard  what  the  tariff 
has  done  for  p'ug  tobacco,  or  is  pros- 
trated by  the  news  that  King  Alcohol 
has  been  divorced  from  milady  Peruna — 
with  a  bare  eighteen  per  cent,  alimony  to 
keep  her  sweet  with  age ;  and  is  looking 
for  a  flat  place  upon  which  to  expire 
comfortably. 
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So  matters  rested  one  Thursday 
afternoon  in  blackberry  time,  while  old 
Major  Sam  ^^"hedbee  sat  in  the  mouldy 
editorial  room  of  the  "SlahviUe  Beacon." 
He  was  an  explosive-looking  o'd  prop- 
osition, with  a  "hand-hold"  of  gray 
whiskers,  a  Presbyterian  mouth,  and  an 
undenominational  complexion;  and  he 
had  a  way  of  tilting  his  head  on  one  side 
when  talking,  like  a  dog  with  a  sore  ear. 
But  to  the  minority  law  of  the  exception, 
the  Major  was  the  rule  in  SlabvUle.  He 
worked,  ^^'eek  after  week  for  thirty 
years — if  ink  and  paper  were  forthcom- 
ing— through  the  medium  of  his  nigger- 
power  press,  he  had  prophesied  health, 
disease,  wealth,  poverty,  happiness,  and 
despair — to  subscribers.  All  afternoon 
he  had  been  trying  to  get  enough  co- 
operation of  mind  and  cedar  pencil  to  fill 
the  gap  in  his  "forms"  between  the  cut 
of  a  huge  cod  liver  oil  bottle  and  the 
ingenious  hope  held  out  by  a  vegetable 
compound  to  gullibility  enduring  such 
defects  and  indispositions  as  total  or 
partial  deafness,  growing  pains,  the 
plumb  feeling  when  hungry,  and  the 
break-bone  fever. 

But  although  the  sun  was  kissing  the 
surrounding  peaks  "'good  night."  and  it 
was  now  two  hours  after  one  hundred 
and  seventy  impressions  of  the  "Beacon'' 
should  have  been  made ;  try  as  he  might, 
not  a  local ;  not  a  crop  note  ;  not  a  moral ; 
not  a  political  tenet  would  his  thought 
and  vocabulary  yield  him. 

\\'\\.\\  a  detached  interest  he  watched  a 
mother  wren  dividing  a  worm  among  her 
wrenlets  in  the  nest  in  the  old  Cleveland 
plug  hat  on  a  shelf  near  the  window. 
From  a  knothole  near  his  feet  an  army 
of  ants  were  en  route  to  the  remains  of 
a  watermelon  feast  of  a  week  ago. 
Through  the  open  window  poured  a 
sultry  breath  of  Jerusalem  oak.  tomato 
■\'ines,  and  dog  fennel,  with  the  occasional 
olfactory  suggestion  of  other  things  im- 


classified.  The  INIajor's  energy  was  fast 
receding.  Only  the  occasional  flopping 
of  a  soda  pop  calendar,  of  a  young  lady 
crossing  a  barbed  wire  fence  in  a  loud 
hobble  skirt  and  subdued  smile  of  in- 
nocence— hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
sensation  of  sitting  upon  sharp  wire  and 
the  lisle  displayed — prevented  his  mid- 
day meal  of  buttermilk  and  onions  from 
doing  its  deadliest  work. 

There  was  no  copy — nothing  worthy 
of  editorial  consideration,  from  Calico 
Branch  to  Devil's  Fireside ;  from  Cold 
Back  Creek  to  the  Hickory  Bald.  Even 
Granny  JNIcCorkle,  who  had  been  "look- 
in'  to  die"  since  the  Surrender,  was  dis- 
heartening the  old  boy  with  the  grass 
hook  by  smoking  a  twist  of  tobacco  a 
day;  President  \\'ilson  was  still  his  own 
barber  and  flunkey;  the  "Shingles"  had 
done  no  roofing  in  Slabville;  without  a 
sting,  the  hives  had  swarmed  to  other 
localities ;  the  locusts,  full  peg  trousers, 
itch,  and  Halley's  comet  would  not  re- 
turn for  from  seven  to  seventy-six  years ; 
the  suffragettes  were  permitting  the 
cuticle  to  heal  on  the  shins  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  not  a  malarial  chill,  alpaca 
coat,  and  kodak  from  the  land  of  the 
grapefruit  had  been  seen  in  the  woods 
that  season. 

\\'ith  angry  resignation  the  editor 
reached  for  a  "syndicated"  dissertation 
on  the  hollow-horn.  Then  from  the  dark 
shadows  of  Dawson's  Cove,  ten  miles 
away,  the  ravens  of  chance  brought 
and  deposited  in  the  door  of  the 
"Beacon"  a  chunk  of  "local"  manna. 

Once  a  month  Buck  Sanders  came  to 
town  on  a  load  of  wood,  to  purchase  a 
clean  collar,  eat  a  box  of  sardines,  and 
set  his  watch.  But  on  this  trip  he  had 
fixed  his  c'ock  for  life.  \\'\\\\  the  gloat- 
ing joy  of  a  pimply  heir  unfolding  the 
old  man's  will  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
Buck  drew  from  an  inside  pocket  and 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  IMajor  a 
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marriage  license  for  himself  and  the 
fattest  girl  in  the  county — i\Iiss  Katy 
Jackson.  This  was  news !  Buck  was 
something  more  than  just  a  unit  of  the 
census  in  his  locality.  Besides  being 
"well  fixed"  in  branch  bottoms,  he  a'so 
had  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  liquefier 
of  the  hillside  nubbin. 

"Thought  I'd  jist  come  in  and  let  you 
set  it  down  fust  hand,  with  all  the  frills,'' 
said  Buck,  reddening  under  a  week's 
stubble. 

Old  man  Whedbee  rubbed  the  point  of 
his  pencil  on  the  heel  of  his  shoe,  and 
spat  in  the  general  direction  of  the  rusty 
stove  :  "You've  saved  my  reputation  and 
helped  my  religion  some,"  he  replied. 
"Give  it  to  me  just  as  fast  as  you  like.'' 

With  hymeneal  pride  in  his  voice,  he 
related  the  details,  pausing  to  read  labor- 
iously the  j\Iajor's  interpretation  of  it. 
But  as  the  editor  wrote  the  final  para- 
graph the  smile  faded  from  Buck's  face 
and  the  joy  from  his  heart.  It  was 
patent  that  he  was  not  endorsing  all  that 
was  being  written.  He  shifted  uneasily, 
and  turned  as  pale  and  oily  as  an  old 
maid  served  with  a  subpena.  The  light 
of  battle  suddenly  flamed  in  his  eye.  He 
was  unable  to  contain  himself  longer, 
and  shouted. 

"You  stop  right  thar.  You  aint  a'goin 
to  print  no  such  truck  agin  me." 

For  a  moment  the  editor  was  non- 
plussed, but  fortifying  himself  with  the 
dignity  and  temper  that  had  upheld  the 


honor  of  the  Beacon  in  many  similar 
situations,  he  retorted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : 

"I  am  editor  of  the  Beacon,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  what  is  printed !  I  shall 
print  what  I  please!" 

And  then  Buck  Dawson  used  the  word 
that,  between  gentlemen,  converts  verbal 
difiiculties  into  the  strictly  physical — he 
called  the  Alajor  a  liar. 

\'ictory  seemed  to  be  partial  to  youth 
and  brawn  when  the  constable,  a  few 
moments  later,  entered  and  pried  the 
combatants  apart;  but  the  Major  was  not 
subdued,  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
stood  glaring  at  his  antagonist  like  an 
angry  dog  from  beneath  a  dark  floor. 

In  answer  to  the  officer's  demand  for 
an  explanation,  the  major  pointed  to  the 
crumpled  copy,  and  sat  down  to  touch 
up  his  wounds  with  the  cork  of  the 
turpentine  bottle.  The  constable  picked 
it  up,  and  read.  The  offending  para- 
graph was  as  follows  : 

"  .  .  .  .  The  bride  is  the  step- 
daughter of  Jeff  Dawson,  who  is  a 
brother  of  her  intended  husband.  She 
will  marry  her  uncle,  and  become  the 
sister  of  her  father,  while  her  husband 
will  be  a  son  of  his  brother.  She  will 
be  her  own  aunt,  and  her  husband  will 
be  his  own  uncle.  For  the  best  answer  by 
way  of  solution  of  the  predicament 
which  the  kinship  complexity  of  the  sit- 
uation now  foreshadows  for  posterity 
and  .  .  .  .  "  But  the  rest  of  it  was 
obliterated. 


Is  Truth  Always  Best? 

A  True  Story 
By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell 

TRUTH  is  the  very  basis  of  character,  Xo  falsehood,  spoken  or  acted,  can  ever 

and  any  deviation   from  it,  or  even  be  justifiable." 

an    evasion,    is   to    my   mind    unpardon-  Edith  Ashe  spoke  her  opinion  in  tones 

able.     Tell  the  truth,  cost  what  it  may.  of  positive  conviction  to  the  small  party 
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of  young  people  gathered  about  the  big 
fireplace  in  the  library  of  the  Hearst's 
hospitable  home.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
New  Year,  19 — ,  and  the  old  question 
of  "Is  a  lie  ever  justifiable?"  was  up  for 
discussion. 

"But  the  truth  is  sometimes  not  only 
disagreeable,  but  even  unkind,"  replied 
Janet  McGraw,  to  which  Bob  Elkin 
added,  sotto  voce, 

"And    also    deucedly    inconvenient." 

Grace  Hearst  answered,  "^^'ell,  I  agree 
^v!th  Janet.  Some  people  are  downright 
hateful  in  their  truth  telling,  and  I  can- 
not but  think  that  God  would  sooner 
■pardon  a  kind  lie  than  a  cruel  truth." 

"Right  you  are,  Miss  Grace ;  we  all  try 
to  tell  the  truth,  but  surely  a  courteous 
evasion  is  occasionally  better  than  being 
too  exact,''  said  Oliver  Stephens.  "Here 
comes  Dr.  Lament;  let  us  ask  him." 

Dr.  Lamont  came  into  the  library, 
smiling  pleasantly  upon  the  group  about 
the  fire.  He  was  a  man  of  forty-six  or 
-eight,  his  dark  locks  threaded  with 
white,  his  tall  frame  slightly  stooped,  and 
showing  a  few  wrinkles  around  his  deep 
gray  eyes.  In  the  ministry  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged  he  was  known  as 
a  man  of  stern  convictions,  one  who 
would  never  compromise  with  anything 
that  he  believed  to  be  wrong.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  group,  the  question  was  im- 
mediately propounded,  "Doctor,  is  a  lie 
ever  justifiable?" 

"Do  you  mean  a  deliberate  falsehood, 
or  an  impulsive  evasion?" 

"Either,"  promptly  replied  Edith; 
"They  are  one  and  the  same.'' 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Let  me 
answer  by  relating  a  bit  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  afterward  you  will  know  my 
position  upon  that  much  argued  ques- 
tion," said  the  Doctor,  taking  the  chair 
made  vacant  for  him  by  Oliver  Stephens. 


"For  many  years  I   was  pastor  of  a 

large  church  in  the  city    of    R .     A 

member  of  my  congregation,  not  of  my 
church,  who  especially  interested  me, 
was  a  young  man  of  nearly  my  own  age, 
to  whom  I  was  drawn  by  various  tastes 
v/hich  we  held  in  common.  We  became 
the  best  of  friends,  to  the  surprise  of 
seme  people,  who  could  not  understand 
the  intimacy  between  a  poor  minister  and 
a  wealthy  young  man  of  afifairs.  Harold 
IMartine  was  entirely  alone  in  the  world. 
He  was  an  only  child,  and  had  lost  both 
of  his  parents,  from  whom  he  had  in- 
herited a  beautiful  home,  and  an  income 
of  more  than  twent_v-five  thousand  a 
vear.  At  thirty  he  was  still  unmarried, 
spending  much  time  in  travel  and  in 
gratifying  his  excellent  taste  in  books  and 
music.  Returning  from  an  extended 
western  tour,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  most 
awful  and  singular  accident,  in  which  a 
number  of  people  lost  their  lives.  Un- 
fortunately, or  so  I  thought  at  the  time, 
he  was  spared,  but  as  a  pitiful  wreck  of 
his  former  splendid  manhood.  One  arm 
was  taken  off  at  the  shoulder,  he  lost  his 
right  leg  at  the  knee,  the  left  side  was 
paralyzed,  and  his  eyesight  totally  de- 
stroyed." 

A  murmur  of  horror  came  from  the 
listeners  to  the  Doctor's  story;  then,  after 
a  pause,  he  continued : 

"Three  months  later,  he  was  brought 
home.  I  was  the  only  person  allowed  to 
see  him.  He  refused  all  of  his  former 
associates,  feeling  himself  but  a  wretched 
object  of  pity.  Most  earnestly  he  longed 
to  die,  and  no  wonder,  for  what  could 
compensate  for  his  maimed  body  and 
monotonous  existence?  After  some  time 
he  endeavored  to  interest  himself  in 
writing,  employing  of  course  a  secretary. 
He  wrote  some  admirable  essays  on  cur- 
rent literature,  and  delightful  sketches  of 
his  Alaskan  travels ;  still  the  poor  fellow 
had  many  hours  of  loneliness  and  weary 
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monotony.  A  y-ear  and  a  half  after  his 
accident  I  was  called  away  from  the  city 
for  two  weeks. 

Immediately  upon  my  return  I  went  to 
see  him.  It  was  a  warm  midsummer 
afternoon,  and  I  found  him  lying  on  a 
couch  near  an  open  window.  His  sad 
face  lighted  with  pleasure  as  I  spoke  to 
him,  saying,  "Harold,  old  boy;  how  are 
you?    It  is  good  to  see  you  again." 

We  chatted  cheerfully  for  perhaps  a 
half -hour,  when  from  the  house  next 
door  came  the  sound  of  a  piano.  After 
the  first  few  notes  I,  even  with  my  limited 
knowledge  of  music,  knew  that  the  keys 
were  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
musician. 

"Listen,"  said  Martine;  "that  is  music. 
The  day  you  left  a  family  moved  into 
that  house,  and  every  day  since  I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  hearing  such  music. 
It  has  been  a  rare  privilege.  Do  you 
know  who  lives  there?  They  cannot  be 
rich  people,  for  that  is  a  shabby,  small 
house." 

"Yes,  and  no";  I  rep'ied.  "Truly  it  is 
strange,  but  it  is  really  my  intention  to 
call  there  as  soon  as  I  leave  here.  I  have 
in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  Henry  Wil- 

mot,  their  pastor  in  N ,  asking  me  to 

do  so.  He  writes  of  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Harley,  and  a  Miss  Dwight,  ]\Irs.  Har- 
ley's  sister.  When  I  make  their  acquaint- 
ance, I  will  tell  you  of  this  wonderful 
music  of  mystery. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  in  the  Har- 
ley's  simple  sitting-room,  talking  pleas- 
antly to  IMrs.  Harley,  a  sweet-faced 
woman,  the  mother  of  three  interesting, 
well-behaved  children,  the  oldest  twelve, 
and  the  youngest  seven.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  a  young  woman  came 
into  the  room,  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
as  Miss  Dwight. 

I  was  almost  shocked,  for  she  was  a 
hunchback.    Her  head  seemed  resting-  on 


her  shoulders.  She  had  quantities  of 
auburn  hair,  a  fine  complexion,  big,  soul- 
ful brown  eyes,  a  good  mouth,  and  a  nose 
that  looked  a  misfit  to  her  face.  She 
flushed  timidly  as  I  took  her  hand,  and 
by  the  way  her  hand  was  exquisite.  I 
told  them  of  my  friend  next  door,  who 
had  so  much  enjoyed  their  piano,  and 
asked  JMrs.  Harley  if  she  was  the  musi- 
cian. She  said,  "No,  that  is  my  sister's 
accomplishment ;  we  all  enjoy  her  play- 
ing, and  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  she  is  an  unusually  fine  performer." 

Miss  Dwight  seemed  much  gratified 
that  iNIr.  i^Iartine  had  appreciated  her 
music,  and  told  me  to  say  to  him  that  if 
he  would  let  her  know  some  of  his  favor- 
ite composers  she  would  gladly  play  any 
selections  she  had  for  him. 

After  leaving  the  Harley's,  I  went 
directly  back  to  Martine's.  I  did  not  tell 
him  of  ]\Iiss  Dwight's  affliction ;  merely 
spoke  of  her  as  a  musician,  and  told  him 
of  her  kind  offer.  Mr.  Harley  had  come 
to  do  some  county  work.  He  went  from 
place  to  p'.ace  auditing  books,  and  they 
would  probably  be  in  our  city  for  some 
months.  The  next  time  I  saw  Martine 
he  was  full  of  Miss  Dwight's  music. 

"Just  think,"  he  said;  "if  she  can  give 
such  a  performance  on  that  old  piano 
over  there  what  it  would  be  on  my 
Steinway." 

"Why  do  not  you  offer  her  the  use  of 
it?"  I  asked. 

"Good  gracious !"  he  answered,  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  Could  you,  would 
you  make  her  the  offer?  It  would  give 
me  so  much  pleasure,  and  of  course  she 
need  never  see  me,''  he  continued,  shrink- 
ing visibly  from  the  idea  of  a  stranger 
regarding  his  condition.  "She  may  come 
morning  or  evening,  any  time  that  suits 
her  convenience.  She  would  only  see 
Mrs.  Mell." 

Mrs.  Me'.l  was  his  housekeeper,  a  quiet, 
elder'y,  common-sense  woman.    I  readily 
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consented,  and  promised  to  ask  Miss 
Dwight  at  once.  This  I  did.  It  was  no 
case  of  considering  con\-entionalities,  and 
the  offer  was  joyfully  accepted  by  Miss 
Dwight,  Mrs.  Harley  cordially  consent- 
ing to  the  plan.  Apart  from  the  pleasure 
to  Martine,  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them. 
Miss  Dwight  would  have  the  benefit  of 
a  superb  instrument,  and  Mr.  Harley 
would  not  have  to  pay  five  dollars  a  month 
for  the  half -worn  piano  she  was  using. 
The  arrangement  was  most  satisfactory. 
Martine  fairly  deluged  Miss  Dwight  with 
music,  new  and  old,  and  she  reveled  in 
the  se'ections.  One  day  I  met  her  as  she 
was  going  over.  She  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Lamont,  I 
am  so  happy ;  I  feel  rich ;  such  a  piano, 
and  all  this  beautiful  music' 

Of  course  I  told  JMartine,  and  he  was 
genuinely  glad  to  have  been  the  author 
of  her  happiness.  For  two  weeks  she 
never  saw  him,  and  then  I  talked  it  over 
with  him,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his 
permission  to  bring  her  into  the  library. 
He  was  exceedingly  nervous  over  their 
first  meeting,  but  she  soon  put  him  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  and  he  thoroughly  en- 
joyed her  visit.  Miss  Dwight  was  un- 
usually intelligent,  and  possessed  a  very 
charming  voice  in  conversation.  After 
that,  she  frequently  remained  to  have  a 
chat  with  him.  Mrs.  Mell  would  come 
into  the  music-room  quite  often,  and  say: 

"Miss  Dwight,  won't  you  drop  in  and 
see  Mr.  Harold  for  a  little  while?  He 
seems  kind  of  blue  toda}'.  Do  cheer  him 
up." 

Jameson,  Marline's  valet,  ]\Irs.  j\Iell, 
and  I  had  agreed  never  to  mention  ]Miss 
Dwight's  afifliction.  A  month  or  more 
passed  when  I  happened  to  be  at 
Martine's  at  the  time  of  one  of  Miss 
Dwight's  visits.  He  was  more  than 
usually  depressed  because  of  the  illness 
of  his  secretary,  who  had  been  absent  for 
three  davs.     Th's  cut  him  off  from  the 


news  of  the  day,  as  also  the  literary  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged.  In  speaking 
of  it  he  said: 

"Your  music  has  been  my  only  con- 
golation,  Miss  Dwight,  the  one  pleasure 
of  the  long  days." 

Instantly  she  replied,  with  heightened 
color : 

"Mr.  Martine,  please  let  me  take  the 
place  of  your  secretary  awhile.  I  am 
accustomed  to  read  aloud,  and  although 
not  an  expert,  I  am  tolerably  rapid  on  a 
typewriter.     Please  let  me." 

He  protested  that  he  could  not  think  of 
accepting  such  service,  but  she  was  so 
kindly  insistent,  and  when  I  added  my 
urging  to  hers,  he  consented  with  pro- 
testing delight.  She  left  with  the  under- 
standing of  being  there  the  next  morning 
at  ten.  After  her  departure,  Harold  said 
to  me,  "Jim,  are  you  sure  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  perfectly  right  for 
her  ?"  I  confidently  assured  him  that  it 
would.  "I  wonder,"  he  continued,  "If  I 
dare  offer  money  for  her  services.  I  feel 
that  I  ought,  and  yet  I  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest it.'' 

"You  had  better  not,"  I  told  him. 
"You  know  the  point  she  made  was  that 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  really  help 
someone.'' 

The  plan  worked  well.  Miss  Dwight 
took  a  personal  interest  in  his  work ;  not 
only  so,  but  in  their  reading  they  some- 
times had  spirited  arguments,  a  thing 
which  his  secretary  had  never  ventured. 
Combined  with  her  intelligence  Miss 
Dwight  had  also  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  genuine  wit.  IVIartine  was  alwav^ 
put  on  his  mettle  during  these  wordy 
encounters.  The  secretary's  illness  was 
pronounced  typhoid,  which  meant  months 
of  absence,  and  in  the  meantime  Miss 
Dwight  filled  his  place  most  acceptably. 
JMartine's  generosity  to  the  Hawleys  was 
actuallv     embarrassing.       Mrs.     Harlev 
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spoke  to  me  about  it,  but  I  begged  her 
to  do  him  the  favor  of  accepting  his 
gifts.  Fruits,  games,  flowers,  candy,  and 
many  luxuries  were  constantly  suppHed. 
The  Harley  children  regarded  him  as  a 
fairy  prince.  Even  theater  tickets  were 
sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  whenever 
there  was  anything  good  on  the  boards. 
The  days  passed  in  this  manner  utuil 
nearly  holiday  time.  Again  I  was  called 
away  from  home,  and  the  first  visit  upon 
my  return  was  to  Harold  Martine.  He 
had  scarcely  greeted  me  when  he  said. 

"Jim,  they  are  going  away ;  what  will 
become  of  me?"  Instantly  I  recognized 
that  they  meant  Miss  Dwight,  but  I  said 
"That  is  bad  news.  Are  they  positive'y 
going?" 

"Yes,  on  the  second  of  January.  Mr. 
Harley  will  finish  his  work  here  this 
week.  He  has  another  job  offered  him 
in  Virginia,  so  they  leave  at  once.  It  is 
a  terrible  blow  to  me.  I  dread  returning 
to  life  as  it  was  before  they  came."  Then 
he  added,  bitterly,  "I  need  not  lie  to  you 
I  mean  Miss  Dwight." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  knew  what  you 
meant."  After  a  moment's  pause,  I  said, 
"There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difli- 
culty :  only  one,  and  that  you  under- 
stand." 

"My  God,  Jim,  how  could  I  dare, 
broken  wreck  that  I  am.    You  surely  do 

not     mean "     He     paused,     almost 

breathlessly  waiting  for  my  reply. 

"Yes,  I  do ;  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean.  You  might  ask  Aliss  Dwight  to 
stay." 

"Jim,  answer  me  as  man  to  man, 
honestly  before  God,  do  you  think  1  have 
any  right  to  ask  Miss  Dwight  to  be  my 
wife?" 

"I  solemnly  declare  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  both.  Miss 
Dwight  is  not  strong,  and  the  quiet  luxury 
of  your  home,  not  to  mention  the  protec- 


tion and  position  you  couKl  give  her.  her 
appreciation  of  your  societv  and  your 
work,  would  mean,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
to  her.  Of  course,  the  decision  rests  with 
the  lady.' 

To  this  he  answered,  "I  would  make 
an  immediate  settlement  upon  her,  and. 
also  my  will  leaving  her  everydiing  af'.er 
my  death.  This  means  so  much  to  me.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  coward.  If  I  could 
bring  myself  to  think  that  this  was  right ; 
but  I  realize  what  a  sacrifice  it  would  be 
for  her." 

"I  have  given  you  my  opinion,  and  as 
for  a  sacrifice.  Miss  Dwight  might  con- 
sider it  more  grievous  to  leave  you  than 
to  remain.     That  is  for  you  to  find  out. ' 

Then  he  said,  "Jim,  will  you  say  good- 
bye ?  I  must  be  alone  for  awhile.  Come 
back  day  after  tomorrow,  and  I  will  te'l 
you  my  decision."  He  was  under  such 
excitement  that,  although  I  left  as  he  re- 
cjuested,  I  first  asked  INIrs.  l\Iell  to  look 
in  on  him  before  she  went  to  bed.  This 
was  the  twenty-third  of  December,  and 
the  Harleys  were  to  leave  on  January 
second.  The  outcome  would  be  speedily 
known.  Christmas  afternoon  I  went  to 
IMartine's,  hoping  and  wondering  what  to 
expect.  The  doubt  was  not  for  long,  for 
a'most  as  I  entered  the  hall  Harold's 
cheerful  voice  called,  "Come  right  in  here 
to  me." 

His  face  was  radiant,  and  he  said, 
"Congratu'ate  me,  dear  old  boy;  she  is 
going  to  stay." 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow;  I  be- 
lieve that  this  means  happiness  for  you 
both." 

There  was  neither  a  trip  nor  a  trous- 
seau to  consider,  so  the  wedding  was 
arranged  for  the  evening  of  the  New 
Year.  On  the  twenty-ninth  I  dropped  in 
•for  a  few  moments,  and  before  I  sat 
down  Harold  said : 
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"Jim,  please  go  upstairs  to  the  room 
over  the  library,  and  see  if  everything  is 
■all  right.  You  have  a  wife  and  sisters, 
so  you  will  know.  I  had  to  leave  it  to 
the  furniture  people,  except  such  sug- 
gestions as  I  could  make." 

Upon  my  word  I  never  saw  such  a  bed- 
room in  my  life.  It  was  a  bower  of 
luxury.  I  cannot  describe  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  nothing  lacking. 
On  the  bureau  there  were  all  sorts  of 
silver  backed  brushes  and  toilet  articles, 
and  on  the  washstand  were  many  more, 
things  I  ha'd  never  seen  or  heard  of  be- 
fore. 

I  performed  the  ceremony,  the  Harleys 
being  the  only  witnesses,  except  the  faith- 
ful servants.  Martine  was  fearfully 
agitated,  but  grew  quite  calm  and  cheer- 
ful during  the  hour  following. 

How  people  did  talk,  some  approving, 
others  dreadfully  shocked ;  but  the  two 
most  concerned  never  heard  it,  and  were 
consequently  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
settled  their  owji  affairs.  Of  course  my 
visits  continued,  and  not  once  did  I  regret 
my  share  in  making  that  match.  A 
sweet,  gentle  dignity  seemed  to  have 
been  added  to  Miss  Dwight,  or,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  call  her,  Airs.  Martine.  She 
gave  Harold  the  devoted  love  of  a  wife 
and  the  careful  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
Their  companionship  was  ideal.  Toward 
his  wife  he  was  the  soul  of  generosity, 
only  complaining  that  she  would  not 
spend  enough  upon  herself.  I  took  sup- 
per with  them  the  evening  of  the  first 
anniversary  in  their  home.  We  laughed 
and  talked  over  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  time,  and  finally  Harold  said : 

"Every  day  I  realize  more  and  more 
how  !ucky  I  am  in  having  such  a  beau- 
tiful wife ;  for  she  is  beautiful,  is  she  not, 
Tim? 


One  brief  moment  I  hesitated,  but  as  1 
glanced  into  Mrs.  Martine's  brown  eyes, 
full  of  agonized  entreaty,  I  said,  "Yes, 
she  is  beautiful ;  you  are  very  fortunate." 
Oh  the  change  to  a  look  of  heavenly 
gratitude  that  she  gave  me.  Martine 
laughed  happily  as  he  replied : 

"Good  and  beautiful,  few  men  are 
blessed  with  a  wife  possessing  both.^' 
By  beauty  he  meant  physical  perfection ; 
/  loveliness  of  character.  My  statement 
was  a  falsehood,  certainly  an  evasion, 
but  my  conscience  has  never  in  the  least 
reproached  me  for  saying  what  I  did. 
That  was  fifteen  years  ago  tonight,  fifteen 
years. 

Dr.  Lamont  ceased  speaking,  and  for 
a  moment  a'l  was  very  still,  then  the 
silence  was  broken  by  Edith  Ashe  say- 
ing: 

"I  am  glad  you  said  she  was  beautiful. 
You  were  exactly  right.'' 

A  perfect  storm  of  justification  came 
from  the  entire  circle,  concluded  by 
.Grace  Hearst  with  : 

"I  would  never  have  forgiven  you, 
Doctor,  if  you  had  said  anything 
else" ;  to  which  Bob  Elkin  added,  "Same 
right  here." 

"Are  they  still  happy?"  inquired  Janet 
AIcGraw. 

They  certainly  were,  until  Harold  died 
a  few  years  ago.  He  lived  eleven  years 
in  his  maimed  condition,  and  in  that  time 
I  truly  believe  he  had  more  happiness 
than  the  average  man.  He  left  his  entire 
estate  unconditiona'ly  to  his  wife,  and  a 
noble  use  she  makes  of  it.  Of  course  the 
Harleys  have  been  helped.  The  oldest 
son  graduated  from  Yale  before  Mar-; 
tine's  death.  He  took  great  pleasure  in 
the    bov's    attainments,    and    was    much 
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interested  in  the  education  of  the  other 
two.  Mrs.  Martine  has  built  a  hospital 
for  the  maimed  and  deformed.  A  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  incurables,  where 
every  comfort  and  possible  enjoyment  is 


given.  It  is  known  as  The  Harold 
Martine  Hospital.  Those  two,  so  sorely 
afflicted,  and  so  strangely  brought  to- 
gether, have  given,  in  their  combined 
lives,  a  lasting  benefit  to  humanity." 


The  Call  of  Destiny 

By    Katherine    Hopson 


IRIS  LINDEL  and  Mark  Griffith 
were  plainly  talked  out.  For  three 
hours  they  had  sat  opposite  each  other  in 
the  Overland  Limited.  Aunt  Salina 
Dent,  who  was  chaperoning  them  to 
Portland,  had  retired  to  her  drawing- 
room  with  a  sick  headache,  leaving  her 
niece  and  Griffith  alone.  At  last,  Iris 
took  refuge  behind  a  magazine,  and  Grif- 
fith lounged  back  in  his  seat  pretending 
to  doze. 

"I  hope  Aunt  Salina  will  be  able  to 
come  out  to  dinner  with  us,"  thought 
Iris,  and  then  the  irony  of  the  situation 
flashed  over  her.  "This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning— the  way  it  wi!l  be  all  the  time 
after  a  while !  How  different  it  was 
when  Phil  and  I — "  With  a  shrug  she 
tried  to  turn  off  the  switchlight  of  her 
thoughts,  and  to  still  the  dull  pain  which 
always  assailed  her  when  she  thought  of 
Philip  Norman,  the  man  she  had  given 
up  when  she  became  engaged  to  Mark 
Griffith  six  months  ago. 

\\'henever  she  and  Griffith  had  been 
together  before  they  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirl — motoring,  theatelr- 
going — almost  anything  save  sitting 
quietly  together,  wholly  dependent  on 
each  other's  company.  And  always  be- 
fore he  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
glamor  of  the  Griffith  millions.  She  had 
never  before  reaMzed  how  dull  and 
fatuous  the  man  himself  really  was. 

Iris  stole  a  glance  at  him,  as  with 
closed  eyes  he  lounged  back  in  the  seat. 
Squarely    built,    and    correctly     clad     in 


every  detail,  yet  something  about  his 
florid,  close-shaven  face  filled  her  with 
repugnance. 

The  porter  came  in  from  the  diner. 
"First  call  to  dinner !" 

Griffith  sat  up  with  alacrity,  which 
betrayed  how  light  had  been  his  slumber. 

"If  your  aunt  is  ready,  we'd  better  go 
in  now,  before  the  mob  from  the  other 
car  gets  there.'' 

"I'll  see  how  auntie  is,"  she  replied, 
and  slipped  away.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  with  the  report  that  Aunt  Salina 
was  no  better  and  had  bade  them  not 
wait  for  her. 

Despite  the  announcement  of  dinner, 
they  found  there  was  a  few  minutes' 
delay  before  the  meal  was  served.  As 
the  train  had  stopped  at  a  station,  Grif- 
fith suggested  that  they  go  out  and  take 
a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  platform 
for  exercise.  As  they  passed  the  tourist 
coach.  Iris  saw  dreary-looking  people 
eating  from  baskets  and  lunch  boxes. 

"Oh,  it's  dreadful  to  be  poor,"  she 
thought,  and  the  little  hand  bearing 
Griffith's  engagement  ring  clinched  itself. 
'"I  have  had  to  scrimp  and  save  all  mv 
life,  and  this  is  a  chance  to  get  out  of  it 
all!  Why  shouldn't  I  take  it?"  she  de- 
manded fiercely  of  conscience.  ".\t  any 
price,  this  is  better  than  facing  lifelong 
poverty — even  with  Phil." 

When  they  entered  the  diner,  many 
admiring  glances  were  cast  in  her  direc- 
tion.    Tall  and  willowy,  with  delicately- 
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penciled,  dark  brows  and  lashes  that 
were  in  striking  contrast  to  her  fair 
coloring  and  burnished  hair,  she  attracted 
attention  everywhere. 

Griffith  was  conscious  of  this  admira- 
tion, and  as  he  surveyed  her  flawless  face 
across  the  table  his  shrewd  eyes  g'.owed 
with  the  pride  of  possession.  Yet  her 
presence  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving 
epicurean  attention  to  his  dinner.  Once 
he  irritably  criticised  the  fish,  and  again 
his  face  clouded  with  displeasure  when 
he  tasted  the  coffee  Iris  had  poured  for 
him. 

"It  is  three  lumps  of  sugar  I  take. 
Iris,"  he  reminded,  and  his  expression 
was  that  of  one  who  lives  in  the  senses. 

Again  Iris  felt  a  thrill  of  intuitive 
repugnance.  "I  shall  be  merely  part  of 
his  chattels  when  we  are  married.  Some- 
thing that  his  money  has  bought  and 
paid  for,  as  much  as  that  ring  on  his 
finger."  She  glanced  at  the  platinum-set 
diamond  that  sparkled  on  one  of  the 
fingers  of  his  heavy,  over-manicured 
hands. 

With  a  sense  of  restlessness  strong 
upon  her.  Iris  suggested  the  observation 
car  after  dinner.  "It  will  give  us  a 
breath  of  air,"  she  remarked,  and  !ed 
the  way. 

Two  women  were  already  there,  which 
prevented  the  boredom  of  another  tete-a- 
tete.  With  the  informality  characteristic 
of  long  journeys,  the  conversation  be- 
came general.  One  of  them,  a  faded, 
worn-looking  woman,  described  her 
pioneer  days  in  \\'yoming,  where  ten 
years  ago  she  had  come  as  a  bride.  "But 
we  won  out  at  last,"  she  concluded,  her 
face  glowing  with  pride.  "Tom  and  I 
have  the  ranch  all  paid  for,  and  we  have 
the  children." 

"Weren't  the  early  days  there  hor- 
rible?" inquired  the  other,  a  still  beau- 
tiful woman,  whose  youth  had  been  pro- 


longed by  the  art  and  artifice  money 
commands.  Yet,  despite  its  wel'-pre- 
served  beauty,  her  face  was  marred  by 
its   weary,   discontented  expression. 

"Yes,  they  were  hard,"  the  first  ad- 
mitted; "but  that's  all  over  now.  You 
know  the  saying  about  it  being  the  last 
of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made.'' 

Iris  studied  them  closely.  "Had  I 
taken  Phil,  I  might  have  grown  to  look 
like  the  first,  but  the  same  great  hap- 
piness might  have  been  mine;  and  if  I 
marry  Mark  I  shall  no  doubt  have  the 
other  woman's  discontent." 

At  that  moment  another  person  en- 
tered the  car.  It  was  Mr.  Derby,  a 
friend  of  Griffith's,  who  was  making  the 
same  western  trip. 

"Sorry  to  interrupt  you,  old  man,"  he 
remarked,  with  an  apologetic  grin  at 
Iris,  "but  this  was  the  time  you  promised 
to  give  me  to  talk  over  that  real  estate 
deal." 

"Sure,  I'll  join  you  in  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  I  get  the  papers.'' 

The  train  was  passing  through  a  tun- 
ne!  in  the  mountains,  and  the  construc- 
tion was  so  wonderful  as  to  call  forth 
the  admiration  of  even  the  most  disin- 
terested. 

"Yes,  it's  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship," replied  Derby,  in  response  to 
exclamations.  "It  has  just  been  com- 
pleted under  the  management  of  a  young 
civil  engineer  named  Philip  Norman, 
who  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at  college. 

"Is  he  in  this  vicinity  now?"  inquired 
Iris. 

"Yes,  he's  in  the  smoker  now.  Got 
on  the  train  a  few  stations  back,  and  will 
get  off  at  Glencoe,''  he  answered,  then 
added  reluctantly:  "I  suppose  Griffith 
is  waiting  for  me."  He  excused  him- 
self, and  left  the  car. 

Phi!  Norman  on  this  very  train;  and 
will    get    off   at    Glencoe!      Iris's   hands 
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shook  as  she  looked  through  the  time- 
table. "That's  the  next  stop  but  one.  I 
shall  see  him  on  the  platform.'' 

On  and  on  they  sped.  A  station  light 
flashed  into  the  darkness,  and  she  knew 
it  was  Fairmont,  the  tiny  station  eight 
miles  from  Glencoe.  The  train  slowed 
up  long  enough  for  the  exchange  of 
mailbags.  They  were  again  plunging 
on  through  the  darkness. 

Iris  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry, 
so  great  was  the  nervous  tension.  "If  I 
could  only  be  a!one,"  she  thought  again. 

The  Wyoming  passenger  arose,  "These 
spring  nights  are  chilly ;  I  am  going  in. 
Will  you  come  ?''  she  questioned  pleas- 
antly. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better,"  returned  the 
other  listlessly. 

"I  will  get  my  jacket — and  return,'' 
faltered  Iris,  fervently  hoping  the  tremor 
in  her  voice  would  not  be  noticed. 

When  she  reached  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  Aunt  Salina  as'eep.  A  mo- 
ment of  wild  temptation  assailed  her. 

"This  is  my  chance  to  get  out  of  it 
all !"  Without  stopping  to  consider,  she 
drew  off  her  engagement  ring,  wrapped 
it  in  her  handkerchief,  and  vmobserved 
entered  the  next  compartment,  which 
was  Griffith's,  and  slipped  it  into  the 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  Then  she 
snatched  her  hat  and  coat  from  the  rack, 
picked  up  her  traveling-bag,  and  sped 
like  a  hunted  thing  back  to  the  observa- 
tion car.  y\\A\  tremb'ing  fingers  she 
pinned  on  her  hat.  Ahead  she  could  see 
the  lights  of  Glencoe. 

"This  is  my  one  chance  to  make  things 
right !'' 

Eagerly  she  strained  far  out  over  the 
railing  as  the  train  slowed  up,  and  after 
an  interminable  moment  she  saw  Nor- 
man swing  down  from  the  train  to  the 
p'atform. 


She  gathered  up  her  traveling  bag  and 
alighted.  A  moment  more,  and  the  long 
Overland  train  moved  on. 

It  was  then  that  Xorman  noticed  the 
slender  figure  standing  there.  "Iris,  by 
all  that's  holy!" 

"The    same,"    she     returned,     and 
wished  she  would  not  tremble  so. 

"Is  it  you  in  the  flesh,  or  spirit?''  he 
questioned. 

"It  is  I,  in  the  flesh,  '  She  nervously 
laughed,  and  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm 
to  steady  herself.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
as  if  she  would  faint. 

"But  Griffith — and  your  aunt?  I 
heard  from  Derby  you  were  on  the 
train." 

"I  have  given  him  up,''  she  faltered. 

His  face  grew  stern.  "Is  this  merely 
part  of  the  game?  If  so,  it's  a  game 
I  no  longer  play,  Iris.  I  did  not  quite 
understand,  I  was  too  sincere — and  it 
hurt !  But  I  am  through  now  with  the 
tricks  of  so-called  high  society.'' 

"So  am   I :  that's  wh)'  I — came.' 

Still  his  glance  did  not  waver.  The 
departing  train  was  now  a  mere  red  glow 
in  the  distance.  Around  them  towered 
the  overshadowing  mountains.  Iris 
shivered,  and  put  one  hand  to  her  throat 
to  ease  its  throbbing. 

At  the  pitiful  little  gesture  Norman's 
face  softened.  "You  must  have  more 
wraps,"'  he  said,  and  put  around  her 
shoulders  the  coat  he  had  been  carrying. 
"There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,'  he  con- 
tinued, soothingly.  "]My  aunt,  I\Irs. 
Bowen,  lives  a  couple  of  blocks  from 
here.  I  will  take  you  there ;  then  if  you 
wish  telegraph  ahead  for  your  friends 
to  stop  at  Marden.  The  local  goes 
through  in  an  hour,  and  you  can  join 
them  then." 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
Dismay  and  terror  swept  over  her.    She 
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had — oh,  what  had  she  done?  Thrust 
herself  precipitately  into  the  life  of  a 
man  who  perhaps  had  ceased  to  care 
for  her? 

"That  would  be  best.  To  go  back  is 
all  that's  left  me  if  you  no  longer — 
want  me. 

"Not    want     you?      Good    heavens!" 


Still  he  spoke  like  one  who  was  hold- 
ing himself  in  leash.  "Are  you  sincere, 
Iris?  Wir.  you  come  now  to  my  aunt's, 
and  be  married  by  the  mountain  mission- 
ary?'' 

By  way  of  answer  she  put  both  hands 
in  his.  "They  are  free,  and  they  are 
yours — if  you  want  them,'  she  said. 


Margaret's  Flight 

By  Louise  Olney 


WHEN  a  man  demands  a  woman's 
first  love,  and  a  woman  rather 
chooses  a  man's  last  love,  they  are  both 
right.  Barring  exceptions  to  prove  the 
rule,  a'.I  a  man's  emotional  experiences 
are  swallowed  up  in  his  latest  love.  It  is 
paramount.  With  a  woman,  the  first  love 
stands  supreme.  Which  statement  argues 
a  story.     It  was  Margaret's  first  love. 

Every  love  afl:air  is  a  battle.  There  is 
a  conquest,  a  surrender,  capitulation, 
terms,  and  thereafter  peace — sometimes  ! 
Margaret  Ellis  and  Dan  Macy  met, 
looked  at  each  other,  and  in  a  trice  the 
battle  was  on.  She  recognized  his 
•  strength  and  her  danger,  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  marry,  she  fled.  She  was  wise 
enough  to  know  there  was  no  safety  for 
her  when  he  looked  upon  her.  There 
was  matrimony  in  his  very  potent  dark 
eye. 

Margaret's  flight  was  a  literal  one.  She 
packed  her  trunks,  and  left  home  for  a 
long  visit  with  a  relative  in  Sioux  City, 
crossing  a  State,  and  greatly  disgusting 
the  sister  with  whom  she  made  her  home. 
The  sister,  Mrs.  Paxton,  was  not  in  the 
secret — she  did  not  even  know  there  was 
one.     Margaret  confided  in  no  one. 

The  relative  in  Sioux  City  was  a  canny 
old  aunt-in-law,  with  a  grim  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  and  a  fine 
faculty  for  si'ence.     She  liked  Margaret, 


and  received  her  with  open  doors,  if  not 
open  arms. 

"Well,''  was  her  greeting  to  the  un- 
unnounced  arrival,  "you  did  not  come 
out  of  sheer  love  for  me.  Now  tell  me 
why  you   did  come.'' 

Margaret  unpinned  her  veil,  took  her 
hat  from  her  smooth,  dark  head,  and 
sank  into  the  first  chair,  shaking  out  her 
blue  linen  skirt  as  she  did  so. 

"It's  a  man.  Auntie.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  You  know  I'm  twenty-nine, 
and  like  my  singleness.  I  don't  want  to 
marry  at  all.  And  if  I  did  marry,  it 
would  not  be  a  man  like  Dan  Macy. 
He's  the  sort  that  swallows  you  alive. 
He  came  to  visit  the  Trifflers,  and  Delia 
invited  him  to  dinner  with  them.  Well, 
he  simply  appropriated  me.  He  was  per- 
fectly well-bred  and  irreproachable,  but 
his  first  glance  claimed  me,  courted  me, 
won  me,  married  me,  stuck  me  in  a  house 
and  a  city  of  his  choosing,  and  put  me  at 
his  beck  and  call  for  the  rest  of  my 
natural  life.  You  never  saw  anything 
to  beat  it.  I  never  was  afraid  of  a  man 
before,  but  I  knew  he  would  be  too  much 
for  me.  I  saw  him  three  times  after 
that.  Can  you  imagine  me  dumb,  blush- 
ing, stricken,  and  afraid?''  She  made  an 
angry  little  gesture,  and  her  gray  eyes 
darkened  and  v.'idened.  "Can  you 
imagine  me  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a 
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male  thing?  He  was  so  lordly,  so  confi- 
dent, so  calm,  so  sure  of  his  irresistible 
self !  And  he  had  Delia  and  John  Pax- 
ton  at  his  feet  at  the  first  visit.  They  all 
belonged  to  him.  So — I  packed  my 
trunks  and  left.'' 

The  old  aunt  grunted.  "So  here  you 
are!  I  am  glad  to  have  you.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  yourself?  I  sup- 
pose you  know  I  don't  bother  with  what 
society  there  is  here.  It  is  good,  but  I 
don't  lean  that  way.  You  can't  be  idle. 
What  do  you  care  about " 

Margaret  considered. 

"1  need  to  get  away  from  myself,"  she 
said  slowly.  "I'm  going  to  teach  at 
Hibley  again,  but  school  doesn't  open  till 
October.  This  is  June.  I  need  action — 
and  outdoors.  Do  you  suppose  you  could 
get  a  motor?  You  can  afford  it.  I  can 
drive  fairly  well.  I  should  like  to  learn 
to  do  it  perfectly,  and  I  could  take  you 
all  about  the  country.  It  would  be  good 
sport  for  both  of  us.     Could  you?" 

The  old  lady  grimaced.  She  liked 
Margaret's  fearlessness — she  was  not 
even  afraid  to  say  that  she  was  afraid  of 
this  man,  nor  to  ask  for  a  car. 

"You  can  choose  your  car  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I'll  pay  the  bills,  Margaret. 
There  will  be  that  much  less  for  my  de- 
voted relatives  to  fight  over  when  I'm 
gone.  Oh.  I  don't  mean  you,  and  you 
know  it !  I  think  you  have  pretty  good 
sense.  vSo  you  showed  a  clean  pair  of 
heels  to  this  conqueror?  Good  for  you! 
I've  noticed  in  these  days  that  the  girls 
do  three-fourths,  sometimes  all,  of  the 
courting.  But  why  don't  you  want  him? 
You  haven't  told  me." 

Margaret  turned  and  faced  her  aunt 
with  the  most  serious  face  in  the  world. 
"I — would  be  his  second  choice,"  she 
said.  "Jennie  Triffler  to'd  Delia  that  he 
pretty  nearly  died  of  a  broken  heart  five 
or  six  years  ago  when  Fannie  Gerry,  a 


girl  in  San  Francisco,  deserted  him  on 
the  very  day  before  they  were  to  have 
been  married.  She  was  very  pretty  and 
young.  She  ran  away  with  a  young 
millionaire,  and  made  him  a  laughing 
stock.  You  know  I  am  not  pretty,  noi 
very  young,  nor " 

"You  know,"  said  the  aunt  slowly, 
"that  you  are  very  beautiful,  but  not  with 
a  conventional  pink-and-white  prettiness. 
I  can  see  how  he  would  love  you.  You 
are  true,  and  it  shines  out  of  your  face. 
Anybody  would  turn  to  look  at  you.  You 
are  a  goose  about  that  girl.  A  man's 
last  love  is  his  best  love.  Second  choice 
is  real'y  first  choice.  There  was  no 
equality  to  that  first  girl — now  he  has  be- 
come sane,  and  his  judgment  works  with 
his  heart.     He  will  marry  you.'' 

]\Iargaret  gasped. 

"He — won't  marry  me,"  she  said 
angrily,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

The  next  few  weeks  Miss  Margaret 
Ellis  lived  in  the  open.  Hers  was  the  life 
of  a  glorified  chauffeur.  Her  clear  skin, 
which  no  weather  could  ruin,  glowed 
with  health  beneath  her  tan.  Her  eyes 
deepened  and  brightened.  The  sun 
touched  golds  and  reds  into  her  dark 
chestnut  hair.  She  ate  like  a  growing 
boy,  and  slept  like  a  healthy  baby.  She 
took  her  aunt  at  a'  breakneck  pace  to 
every  likable  place  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles — they  slept  in  country 
hotels,  and  camped  at  meal  times  in 
woods  and  along  streams.  Dan  Macy 
was  from  the  first  a  forbidden  subject. 
Only  once  the  girl  showed  the  trend  of 
her  thought  by  a  few  sentences. 

"You  see,"  she  said  slowly,  and  out  of 
a  long  silence,  as  she  brushed  her  hair 
one  night  in  her  aunt's  room,  "that  some 
m.en  aren't — big  enough  to  be  afraid  of. 
and  the  more  you  see  them  the  less  you 

care    for   them — but   Dan "   the   girl 

hesitated,  while  the  old  woman  gave  her 
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a  shrewd  look.  The  matter  dropped 
there.  Without  knowing  it,  she  had 
called  him  by  his  first  name. 

Exactly  four  weeks  from  the  day  on 
which  Margaret  had  packed  her  trunks 
and  fled  from  her  sister's  dwelling,  she 
was  out  alone  with  the  car.  Her  aunt 
said  she  wanted  to  feel  what  it  was  like 
to  be  stationary  a  whole  day,  and  not 
to  see  assorted  landscapes  flash  past  you 
in  a  blur.  Margaret,  feeling  strained 
and  lonely  and  unhappy  and  unsettled, 
started  off  a'one.  Despite  her  splendid 
health,  there  were  times  when  she  was 
miserable  beyond  words.  This  day  was 
such  a  time. 

It  was  a  lowering,  breathless  summei 
afternoon,  with  occasional  clouds,  and 
when  she  was  fully  twenty  miles  from 
home  a  nasty  storm  came  up.  Margaret 
put  up  the  curtains,  got  the  chains  on 
the  wheels  and  managed  to  keep  the  road, 
but  drove  very  slowly.  The  rain  blew 
against  her,  and  wet  her  to  the  skin ; 
she  had  left  her  mackintosh  at  home.  In 
her  work  with  the  machine  she  had 
smeared  her  face  with  dirt,  and  her  hair 
was  blowing  in  wet  wisps  about  her 
cheeks.  She  was  a  sight ;  and  she  didn't 
care,  ^^'hat  troubled  her  was  the  fact 
that  nothing  on  earth  seemed  worth 
while.  She  wondered  whether  she  was 
homesick ;  and  made  grim  sport  of  her- 
self. She  had  no  real  home — how  could 
she  be  homesick  ? 

By  this  time  it  was  very  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  clouds  made  it  darker 
than  natural.  The  rain  still  drizzled. 
She  had  had  no  lunch,  and  didn't  care. 
She  settled  down  behind  the  wheel,  and 
gave  her  attention  to  her  work,  that  of 
avoiding  skidding,  and  refraining  from 
murdering  the  various  hens  and  calves 
and  other  livestock  that  were  seemingly 
bent  on  suicide. 

A  few  miles  from  home  she  came 
round  a  corner  slowly,  but  suddenly,  and 


without  warning  a  man  stepped  in  front 
of  her.  Trees  had  hidden  the  way,  and 
she  barely  missed  him  by  a  swift  and 
c'ever  turn  of  the  wheel.  That  turn 
landed  her  in  the  ditch  with  a  crash. 
She  was  thrown  up  and  out  into  the  air, 
and  came  down  on  the  soft,  soaking 
grass,  breathless,  but  not  badly  hurt.  Her 
first  fear  was  for  her  machine.  For  a 
moment  she  almost  wished  she  had  in- 
jured so  stupid  a  man.  ^M^at  did  he 
mean  by  being  in  her  way  ?  As  she  tried 
to  rise,  a  pain  shot  through  her  wrist, 
and  she  gave  a  groan.  It  was  only  an 
instant  after  her  fall,  and  before  she 
knew  it  a  tall  man  in  a  cap  and  mackin- 
tosh was  kneeling  beside  her  and  lifting 
her  up.  She  looked  into  Dan  ]\Iacy's 
an.xious  dark  eyes,  and  then  she  put  her 
uninjured  arm  up  over  her  wet,  dirty 
face. 

"Go  away  from  here,"  she  com- 
manded. "Go  right  away !  I  came  out 
here  to '' 

"Get  away  from  me,'  he  said  coolly. 
"But  you  can't.  You  don't  even  want 
to  !  I  can't  go  away.  You  need — looking 
after."  He  picked  her  up  bodily  and 
held  her  a  moment.  "\Miere  are  you 
hurt  ?" 

She  mutely  he'd  out  her  strained 
wrist,  ^^'hile  he  bandaged  it  with  his 
handkerchief,  she  brushed  the  wet  hair 
out  of  her  eyes.  Then  she  struggled  to 
her  feet  and  stood  watching  him  while 
he  rescued  the  car.  The  damage  was  not 
very  serious,  and  in  an  hour  he  was  able 
to  put  her  into  the  seat  beside  him  while 
he  took  the  wheel  and  slowly  got  the  half- 
crippled  machine  under  way.  He  was 
silent  for  a  while,  and  darkness  was 
almost  upon  them  when  he  at  last  spoke. 

"Alargaret,''  he  said  meekly,  "you 
know  that — I  love  you.  Do  you  think 
that — you  could  love  me?  Could  you — 
marry  me?     You  knew  at  the  first  mo- 
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ment  that — I  wanted  you.  You  must 
have  seen  it." 

•  "Why — don't  you  bully  me?"  she 
asked.  "I  expected  it — I  needed  it!  I'm 
the  sort  of  a  woman  that  needs  bully- 
ing !  I  suppose  it's  my  dirty  face  and 
raggedness  and  general  air  of  down-and- 


out-ness  that  makes  you  so  considerate. 
Don't  you  know  that  when  a  woman  runs 
away  from  a  man  it's  usually  because 
she — loves  him?" 

Dan  ]\Iacy  did  not  stop  the  car,  but 
he  put  out  his  left  hand  for  a  moment 
and  touched  her  hand. 


The  Mystery  of  Old  Shaking  Bald 


By  E.  C.  AIurra\' 


EVERYBODY  has  heard  of  Old 
Shaking  Bald,  overlooking  some  of 
the  wildest  and  loveliest  scenes  in  our 
Carolina  "Land  of  the  Sky,''  and  cele- 
brated in  drama  as  the  home  of  the  fair 
■Esmeralda,  but  chiefly  notorious  for 
something  that  happened  there  one  night 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  that  gave 
to  the  mountain  its  peculiar  name.  A 
series  of  shocks,  jarring  the  whole  moun- 
tain, and  filling  it  with  rumbling  sounds, 
startled  the  quiet  neighborhood,  and 
created  a  sensation  throughout  the 
country.  The  outside  world  at  least  has 
never  solved  the  mystery,  though  you 
will  find  even  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers of  that  date  filled  with  the  reports 
and  theories  of  their  special  correspond- 
ents. Now  that  the  truth  can  harm  no 
one,  I  will  tell  the  story  of  that  night. 

I  was  then  enjoying  my  vacation  at 
the  Hickory  Nut  Gap  tavern.  In  my 
daily  tramps,  I  was  frequently  joined 
by  a  queer  fellow  named  Tom  Sanders, 
who  was  always  eager  to  explore  the 
most  inaccessible  coves,  yet  seemed  to 
take  little  pleasure  in  the  exercise  itself 
or  in  those  scenes  of  wondrous  beauty. 
One  day  we  followed  a  rough  wagon 
road  up  Rattlesnake  Creek.  "While  I 
gratefully  drank  in  the  fresh,  mcvist. 
fragrant  air,  and  listened  to  the  rippling 
music  of  the  stream,  Tom  glanced  about 
him  with  keen-eved  interest. 


By  and  by  we  came  to  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  creek.  The  old  channel 
lay  bare  and  dry  before  us,  and  the 
stream  came  pouring  down  through  a 
depression  on  our  right.  E^■ide^tly  it 
had  many  years  ago  been  diverted  from 
its  course  somewhere  up  the  ravine,  and 
had  then  worked  out  a  new  channel. 
The  wagon  road,  however,  ran  along 
the  o'd  bed,  and  so  we  followed  that. 

Some  fifty  yards  further  on,  the 
ravine  widened  out  into  a  glen,  shut  in 
by  the  sloping,  thickly-wooded  mountain 
sides,  and  by  a  great  precipice  looming 
up  before  us.  Somewhere  along  the  side 
of  this  glen,  on  our  right,  the  stream  now 
ran,  hidden  by  rock  boulders  and  laurel 
thickets.  Its  old  bed  led  up  through  the 
center  of  the  glen  to  the  foot  of  the  clift'. 
Over  this  it  had  once  leaped  a  lovely 
cascade,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  one 
now. 

"H  m,  we're  trespassing  in  somebody's 
front  yard,"  remarked  Tom,  as  a  deep 
growl  and  a  shrill  fema'e  voice  burst 
out  of  the  silence  together. 

"Hi,  yee'  Hectuh !  come  hyeh,  dad 
blame  yee' !" 

Hector,  a  villainous-looking  bull 
terrier,  reluctantly  checked  his  onrush, 
while,  like  a  warrior  loath  to  sheathe  his 
drawn  sword,  he  still  displayed  his  fangs 
Ijeneath  his  cruel,  curling,  upper  lips. 
A    scrawny,    hard-featured    old    woman 
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now    emerged    from   the   thicket,   eyeing 
us  with  a  most  sinister  expression. 

"Wot  you'uns  doin'  'bout  hyeh"? 

"Just  looking  around  to  see  where 
this  road  goes  to.'' 

"Well,  hit  don't  go  nowhar  from  hyeh, 
but  jest  back  down  thet  thar  crick 
whar  yee'  come  from." 

But  we  were  too  curious  to  explore 
that  odd  little  cove,  so  jealously  guard- 
ed by  Hecate  and  Cerberus,  to  mind  her 
shrewishness.  So  we  stood  and  jollied 
her  till  the  scowl  disappeared  and  the 
suspicious  gleam  faded  from  her  eyes. 
Finally  the  mountaineer's  irrepressible 
hospitality  and  love  of  gossip  overcame 
all  scruples. 

"Won't  yee'  come  in  an'  set  awhile  an' 
tek  a  bite  ?  That  is,  if  yee'  kin  tek  pot 
luck  with  sech  po'  folks.'' 

A  few  steps  along  the  path  through 
the  thicket  brought  to  view  a  cottage 
built  high  up  against  the  cliff,  its  white 
walls  g'eaming  through  the  shrubbery 
and  standing  out  in  pretty  relief  against 
the  dull  gray  rock.  At  the  same  instant,  a 
girl,  startled  at  our  approach,  slipped 
into  the  house.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  peering  keenly  at  us; 
then  with  a  cjuick  backward  glance,  and 
a  word  that  sounded  like  a  note  of  warn- 
ing, she  disappeared. 

We  found  the  cottage  divided  into 
three  apartments:  the  "living-room''  and 
a  combined  kitchen  and  dining-room  on 
the  right ;  and  on  the  left  a  bed-chamber, 
presumably;  its  door  was  shut. 

While  we  regaled  ourselves  on  corn- 
bread,  bacon,  beans,  and  buttermilk, 
several  questions  puzzled  us :  What  had 
become  of  that  girl?  Was  there  still 
another  person  in  that  closed  room  ?  And 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  peculiar 
sound — a  sound  like  the  heavy,  muffled 
booming  of  the  surf  when  distance  blends 


the  roar  of  all  the  breakers  into  one  con- 
tinuous monotone?  It  seems  to  come 
out  of  the  cliff  against  which  the  cottage 
was  built. 

We  had  just  come  from  the  kitchen, 
when  a  slight  noise  was  heard  behind 
the  closed  door.  A  jar  as  of  a  board 
lightly  dropped,  a  footfall  or  two,  then 
the  door  opened,  and  the  girl  appeared. 
She  was  introduced  as  "Sis,''  and  greet- 
ing us  awkwardly,  passed  into  the 
kitchen.  Soon  she  slipped  through  again 
with  a  covered  basket,  smelling  strongly 
of  fried  bacon  and  onions.  Then  all  was 
still  in  the  next  room ;  and  yet  she  cer- 
tainly had  not  gone  out  into  the  glen. 

"Well,  well,"  softly  exclaimed  Tom, 
as  we  soon  after  left  the  strange  little 
cottage  in  the  glen,  "here's  a  how-de-do, 
sure!  Im  thinkin'  this  ain't  my  last  trip 
up  this  here  crick,  and  I  must  say  I  ain't 
got  much  heart  for  the  job,  neither:  it 
looks  kinder  mean  after  eatin'  folks'  vic- 
tuals. Meantime,  I'm  going  to  take  a 
scjuint  at  that  there  crick  where  she 
comes  bilin'  out  of  yon  mountain  side, 
if  it's  the  last  act  of  my  dissipated 
career." 

Puzzled  more  than  ever  by  these 
mysterious  hints,  I  followed  him  as  he 
left  the  road  where  the  creek  had  re- 
entered its  old  channel,  and  began  to 
trace  upward  the  stream's  present  course 
down  the  glen.  Soon  through  the  dense 
thickets,  we  saw  the  precipice ;  and, 
arriving  at  its  base,  came  upon  a  surpris- 
ing sight.  Out  through  a  great  fissure 
above  us  poured  the  torrent,  its  silvery 
waters  shimmering  amid  a  bower  of 
glossy  green  leaves,  and  rippling  with 
joyous  notes  as  they  danced  down  their 
terraced  rock-bed. 

.^.s  our  ears  became  accustomed  to  the 
noisy  treble  of  the  stream,  we  gradually 
became  conscious  of   a  deeper,   steadier 
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note,  as  when  an  organist  keeps  his  left 
hand  on  the  bass  while  his  right  wanders 
up  and  down  the  treble  keys.  This 
deep  tone  seemed  to  come  from  within 
the  cliff,  and  was  that  same  muffled, 
booming,  surf-like  sound  I  had  heard  in 
the  cottage. 

"What  the  thunder  is  that?''  asked 
Tom. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is.  You  notice  the 
vertical  cleavage  of  these  rocks,  and  that 
the  face  of  the  precipice  is  scaling  off 
in  big  slices?  ^^'ell,  its  whole  frontage 
has  cracked  open  in  an  immense  fissure, 
into  which  the  creek  titmbles  in  a  cascade 
up  yonder  beyond  the  cottage,  forcing 
its  way  out  through  this  opening  above 
us.  That  cottage  is  built  not  against 
the  mountain  itself,  but  against  a  great 
rock-wall,  between  which  and  the  moun- 
tain yawns  a  deep  chasm." 

"H'm !  That  explains  some  curious 
things,  I  reckon.  Why  are  those  folks 
stayin'  away  up  in  this  here  lonesome 
cove,  with  no  visible  means  of  livin' 
but  a  few  bee-gums  an'  a  tiny  garden 
patch  an'  a  runty  ole  cow  ?  ^^'here  did 
that  girl  go  with  her  basket  of  grub?  An' 
what's  goin'  on  behind  that  queer  little 
house  anyway?  Wonder  if  there's  a 
secret  passage  through  the  rock  to  the 
cleft  in  the  rear?" 

It  was  now  too  late  to  climb  those 
rocky  steeps  to  investigate  further,  so 
we  retraced  our  steps  down  the  ravine. 

"Say,  you  haven't  smelt  any  'moun- 
tain dew'  in  your  tramps?',  asked  Tom. 
"It  falls  mighty  plentiful  in  these  parts. 
Between  you  and  me,  I'm  on  a  'still'  hunt 
now,  an'  the  boys  in  Asheville  are  just 
waitin'  for  a  word  from  me  to  swoop 
down." 

"So  you   are  a   revenue  man,   then?" 

Tom  smiled.  "Now  you  see  why  I've 

stuck   so   close  to   you.    You   see,   these 

moonshiners    hate    a    revenue   like   they 


do  a  rattlesnake,  and  would  just  as  soon 
shoot  a  hole  in  one  as  tuther.  And  they 
suspicion  any  doubtful  stranger  pokin' 
about." 

"And  nobody  would  take  such  a  citi- 
fied tenderfoot  as  I  for  a  revenue  officer; 
and  as  my  friend  you  escape  suspicion, 
too?'' 

"That's  right,''  he  laughed.  "There's 
been  a  lot  of  the  stuff  made  somewhere's 
about  here  fer  years,  an'  we've  been 
trackin'  the  foxy  skunks  steady,  but  can't 
nose  out  the  blame  thing  noway.  Blest 
if  I  haven't  poked  into  every  fox-hole 
an"  bat-cave  an'  hog-wallow  in  this  ole 
mountain.  But  I'm  sure  hot  now,  as  the 
young'uns  say." 

The  next  day  he  left  for  Asheville. 
Meanwhile  the  rain  began-  to  fall  in 
torrents,  and  continued  for  three  days. 
Then  an  outburst  of  glorious  sunshine 
invited  me  out  for  an  afternoon  walk, 
and  I  found  myself  instinctively  follow- 
ing the  path  up  Rattlesnake  Creek  to- 
wards the  glen.  The  little  stream  was 
now  swollen  into  a  fierce  torrent,  pound- 
ing the  rocks,  leaping  wildly  over  the 
ledges,  and  churning  the  pools  below. 

Wet  from  the  dripping  leaves,  and 
bespattered  with  mud,  I  walked,  with 
some  trepidation,  up  the  glen  to  the  cot- 
tage. The  old  woman  confronted  me  at 
the  door  in  no  gracious  mood. 

"Good  land!  \\'hat  yu'  doin'  hyeh  sech 
a  time  as  this?'' 

Her  face  showed  not  on'y  irritation, 
but  a  peculiar  expression  of  embarrass- 
ment and  anxiety. 

"Won't  you  let  me  dry  a  bit  by  your 
stove,  ma'am?  I  feel  like  a  drowned 
rat." 

I  am  sure  that  nothing  but  my  be- 
draggled plight  would  have  induced  her 
to  admit  me.  And  as  soon  as  I  had 
entered,  I  realized  partly  the  cause  of 
her  trouble.    That  surf-like  murmur  had 
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deepened  into  a  hoarse  roar,  as  of  a  wild 
beast  after  its  prey. 

A  darkening  of  the  sky  and  the  rumble 
of  thunder  warned  me  that  the  storm 
was  making  up  again.  I  rose  hastily  to 
leave,  but  it  was  too  late;  and  soon  the 
rain  was  pouring  down  in  sheets.  The 
girl  "Sis"  had  come  in,  and  as  the  storm 
increased  the  faces  of  both  women  be- 
trayed a  deepening  anxiety. 

'Yu'  sure  cain't  git  back  daown  yan 
crick  naow,''  the  old  woman  was  saying. 
"So  you'll  jest  hev  to  bunk  in  with 
we'uns — Laws  a  mussy !  Thar  'tis 
agin !'' 

There  was  an  irregular,  rattling  jar. 
followed  by  the  muffled  clattering  of 
falling  rocks.  The  women  cast  uneasy 
glances  at  the  door  of  the  closed  bed- 
room ;  and  seemed  relieved  as  heavy 
footfalls  sounded  on  the  floor.  The  door 
was  pushed  open,  and  two  men  entered. 
To  the  woman's  awkward  introduction 
of  "my  ole  man  and  Bud  Sykes,''  they 
responded  by  eying  me  with  an  expres- 
sion which  plainly  meant,  "Wot  yu'  doin' 
hyeh  ?"  and  by  growling,  "Ev'n,"  as 
though  it  were  a  curse. 

Nothing  but  the  sheety  torrents  pour- 
ing down  outside  and  the  darkening 
evening  could  have  forced  me  to  stay 
there  that  night,  or  have  induced 
them  to  ask  me.  Supper  was  eaten  for 
the  most  part  in  gloomy  silence, 
despite  the  occasional  efforts  of  Sis  and 
myself  to  enliven  it  with  a  pleasant  word, 
efforts  which  only  deepened  the  scowl 
on  the  face  of  the  younger  man.  Soon 
after,  the  women  arranged  bedding  for 
the  men  and  myself  in  the  middle  room, 
and  retired  themselves  to  the  other  cham- 
ber. In  spite  of  my  strange  surround- 
ings, and  the  hideous  duet  of  throaty 
and  nasa!  snores  kept  up  by  the  two 
men,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 


I  awoke  to  find  myself  standing  on 
the  floor,  dazed,  a  fearful  crashing  and 
rumbling  noise  in  my  ears,  and  the  cot- 
tage quivering  like  a  frightened  colt. 
The  storm  had  ceased,  and  by  the  moon- 
light shining  through  the  window  I  saw 
the  old  man  passing  into  the  other  room. 
The  roar  of  the  waterfall  was  now  more 
audible  than  ever. 

Scarcely  had  Bud  Sykes  and  myself 
slipped  on  our  outer  clothes  before  the 
rock-wall  Jigain  quivered  and  swayed 
as  though  it  would  tumble  over  upon  us, 
and  beyond  we  could  hear  the  thunder- 
ing avalanche  of  loosened  rocks.  The 
women  screamed  frantically,  and  Bud 
dashed  into  their  room.  I  followed  in 
time  to  see  them  disappearing  in  quick 
succession  through  a  hole  in  the  floor- 
ing. Jumping  in  after  them  I  found 
myself  in  a  cellar,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
lantern.  Before  us  gaped  a  fissure  in  the 
rock-wall.  Into  this  opening  they  pressed, 
and  climbed  upward,  while  I  stumbled 
after,  bruising  myself  against  the  jag- 
ged rocks.  In  another  moment  we  had 
emerged  into  the  moonlight.  \\'e  were 
in  a  chasm,  originally  a  mere  fissure 
caused  by  the  splitting  open  of  the  moun- 
tain side,  but  deepened  and  widened  by 
the  stream  which  pitched  over  the  clifif 
and  ran  down  through  this  new  channel. 

Crossing  a  log  bridge  over  the  torrent, 
we  hurried  a'ong  a  narrow  ledge.  In 
my  excitement,  I  forgot  that  I  was 
venturing  on  a  dangerous  intrusion,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  others  made  them 
oblivious  of  my  presence.  The  old  man 
had  doubtless  gone  to  see  after  some- 
thing, and  was  now  perhaps  buried  under 
the  mass  of  rock  that  had  just  fallen. 

The  ledge  soon  widened  into  a  kind 
of  platform,  partly  the  work  of  dyna- 
mite and  pick,  upon  which  stood  a  log 
hut,  one  end  now  crushed  beneath  a  pile 
of   rock.     As   we   entered,   there   in   the 
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dim  light  of  the  moon  was  revealed  the 
object  of  all  this  secrecy — that  big,  fiat- 
bottomed,  copper-bellied  "devil's  tea- 
pot," surrounded  by  a'l  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  moonshining  business. 

To  the  frantic  cries  of  the  women,  a 
deep  groan  responded.  The  old  man  lay 
with  his  leg  pinned  under  a  log.  We 
got  him  out,  and  found  that,  though 
badly  bruised,  he  had  no  bones  broken, 
and  could  hobble  along  with  some  help. 

"We  got  to  hurry  out  o'  hyeh  es  quick 
es  we  kin,''  he  said ;  "the  crick's  rising 
fast." 

And  so  it  was.  Its  narrovi'  bed  to- 
ward the  lower  end  was  filled  with 
debris,  and  the  fissure  through  which  it 
escaped  into  the  glen  was  probably 
almost  choked  up.  We  got  the  o'd  man 
back  to  the  house  just  as  the  waters  were 
sweeping  over  the  bridge  and  trickling 
down  through  the  crevice  into  the  cellar. 

"You  people  had  better  get  away  from 
here,  too,''  I  said.  "\A''hen  those  wild 
waters  rise  a  few  yards  higher  that  rock- 
wall  will  be  very  shaky.  The  torrent 
has  for  ages  been  churning  against  its 
base  and   grinding   it   away   with    sharp 


rocks.  It  will  hardly  withstand  the 
pressure  of  this  rising  flood.  I'm  afraid 
your  home  is  gone.'' 

Even  as  I  spoke,  the  water  oozing  up 
through  the  flooring  to'd  us  that  the 
ce'.lar  was  full.  We  hurriedly  gathered 
up  what  we  cou'd  carry,  retreated  to  a 
safe  point  down  the  glen,  and  awaited 
the  end. 

After  many  years,  the  creek  was  again 
trumphantly  taking  possession  of  its  old 
channel.  It  poured  through  the  fissure 
behind  the  cottage  like  a  sluice :  the  house 
groaned  and  trembled,  then  heeled  over, 
and  was  swept  away  in  fragments. 

A  sharp,  cracking,  grinding  noise,  a 
rumbling  jar  that  made  the  ground 
Cjuiver  under  our  feet,  then  a  thunderous 
foar  as  of  a  hundred  mighty  towers  all 
at  once  crashing  to  the  earth — and  the 
■whole  massive  rock-wall  lay  a  heap  of 
boulders,  over  which  foamed  the  pent- 
up  torrent. 

The  two  old  folks  died  years  ago. 
Bud  Sykes  and  "Sis''  married,  and  have 
moved  out  West.  So  I  now  feel  free  to 
reveal  the  mystery  of  Old  Shaking  Bald. 
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FOREWORD 


THE  DREAMERS 

IF  MEN  HAD  NEVER  BEEN  DREAMERS, 
STIRRED  TO  THE  SOUL  WITH  UNREST, 
THEY  HAD  NEVER  PLOWED  THE  FURROW, 
THAT  EARTH  MIGHT  RETURN  HER  BEST; 
AND  THAT  LOWING  OF  HERDS  IN  THE  MEADOW, 

AND  THE  BLEATING  OF  FLOCKS  ON  THE  HILL, 
AND  THE  SONG  OF  THE  WIND  IN  THE  WHEAT  FIELD 
WOULD  WAIT  FOR  THE  DREAMERS  STILL. 

IF  MEN  HAD  NEVER  BEEN  DREAMERS, 

SEEKING  THE  NEW  AND  THE  STRANGE, 
NO  RAFT  HAD  YET  BRAVED  THE  WATERS, 

OR  THE  DESERT  WHERE  WILD  BEASTS  RANGE; 
AND  THE  LOVES  AND  THE  HOPES  AND  THE  LONGINGS, 

THE  LAUGHTER  AND  SONG  AND  TEARS 
OF  LIFE,  WERE  BUT  THINGS  UNSHAPEN— 

AWAITING  THE  DREAMER'S  YEARS. 

IF  MEN  HAD  NEVER  BEEN  DREAMERS, 
BELIEVING  THAT  LIFE  IS  GOOD 

THIS  FABRIC  OF  DREAMS  WE  CALL  "LIVING- 
NO  MAN  COULD  HAVE  UNDERSTOOD; 

AND  THERE  NEVER  HAD  BEEN  A  WHISPER 
OF  LOVE  ON  THE  EVENING  AIR, 

NOR  A  LAUGH  OF  JOY  FOR  THE  MORNING, 
NOR  A  MOTHER'S  BREATHING  PRAYER. 

IF  MEN  HAD  NEVER  BEEN  DREAMERS. 

SEEKING  THE  FACE  OF  GOD, 
THEIR  BACKS  WOULD  HAVE  BENT  TO  THE  JUNGLE, 

THEIR  CRIES  HAD  BEEN  OF  THE  SOD; 
AND  THE  LABOR  AND  SONGS  AND  SHOUTINGS, 

AND  THE  HOPE  THAT  NOW  APPEARS, 
AND  OUR  FAITH  IN  A  GOOD  DAY  COMING 

HAD  BEEN  LOST  IN  THE  GLORIOUS  YEARS. 
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The  Philippine  Situation 

FEW  Americans  are  more  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  than  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Recently  this  dis- 
tinguished minister  made  a  statement 
concerning  the  situation  in  and  among 
that  people  which  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. In  this  statement.  Bishop  Brent 
said: 

"\Miile  I  sympathize  whole-heartedly 
with  the  Filipinos  in  their  aspiration  for 
self-government,  and  hope  and  know 
that  ultimately  they  shall  attain  it,  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  its  extension  to 
them.  Aspiration,  to  my  mind,  is  much 
toward  the  attaining  of  an  object;  but  it 
is  not  all.  Aspiration  denotes  capacity; 
but  capacity  does  not  mean  ability. 
Until  the  natives  have  the  ability  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  they  must  remain  under 
our  tutelage.  In  the  solution  of  the 
Philippine  problem  many  factors  enter. 
One  is  education,  the  work  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  schools.  A  second  is  the  spread 
of  the  English  language  among  the 
natives,  the  factor  of  common  speech 
and  common  understanding.  A  third,  in 
which  I  trust  in  all  these  difficulties  and 
problems,  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
which  is  more  potent  than  all  states- 
manship, which  is  the  ultimate  solution 
of  this  great  problem." 


The  Passing  of  The  Family  Pew 

OXE  of  the  holiest  memories  of 
childhood  days  is  that  of  the  family 
pew,  with  father  seated  at  the  entrance, 
mother  at  the  extreme  end,  and  a  row  of 
little  faces  between,  drinking  in  in  appre- 
ciative silence  the  majestic  notes  of  Old 
Hundred  or  There  is  a  Fountain  Filled 
with  Blood,  or  upturned  in  reverential 
attitude  to  the  minister  as  he  discoursed 
on  the  Words  of  Life. 

Promptness  to  the  stroke  of  the  clock 
marked  the  entrance  into  church.  If 
the  straight-backed  pew  was  uncomfort- 
able, there  was  no  outward  sign  or  fidg- 
ety jerking  of  the  little  body  held  up- 
right in  military  precision.  Strict  atten- 
tion was  given  the  sermon,  for  at  dinner 
each  child  in  turn  would  be  called  upon 
for  the  text,  and  seldom  it  was  that  it 
was  not  forthcoming.  Later  in  the  day 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism  would  form  a  part  of  the 
program. 

It  was  beautiful  in  that  day  and  time 
tc  witness  unbroken  families  sharing  the 
family  pew.  But  times  have  changed — • 
the  family  pew  seems  to  have  passed  into 
innocuous  desuetude  in  the  majority  of 
the  churches.  Rare  indeed  are  the  in- 
stances where  the  sanctity  of  the  family 
pew  has  been  preserved.  Today  two 
lonely  old  figures  are  more  than  often 
the   sole  occupants  of    the    pew    where 
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once  a  happy  family  sat  united.  The 
absence  of  the  sons  of  the  present  gen- 
eration is  especially  noticeable,  and  in 
many  cases  the  presence  of  the  daughters 
h  as  rare.  In  many  of  the  summer 
resort  towns  the  fact  is  particularly 
apparent.  The  Sunday  newspaper,  the 
automobile,  the  dissipations  incident  to 
the  vacation  season  to  say  nothing  of  the 
damning  tendency  to  materialism,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  may  be  ascribed  as  the 
reasons  for  this  absence.  After  the  late 
hours  of  the  past  week,  it  is  ten  times 
more  comfortable  to  loll  in  an  easy  chair 
Sunday  morning  and  entertain  one's  self 
with  the  sportsman's  page  or  the  society 
column  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  or, 
mayhap,  go  for  a  spin  in  the  Park,  than 
to  sit  an  hour  or  so  on  a  sultry  morn- 
ing listening  to  a  dry  dissertation  on  the 
]\.i'0saic  Law,  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
or  some  other  humdrum  subject.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  where  one's  ideas  of 
church  doctrine  are  not  altogether  orth- 
odox or  attuned  to  the  divine  harmony. 

The  passing  of  the  family  pew  has 
been  marked  with  the  passing  of  the 
large  family.  In  the  olden  time  an 
average  of  anywhere  from  six  to  ten 
bright-faced  children  filled  the  family 
pew.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  fail- 
ure of  woman's  highest  mission  in  life 
that  many,  alas  too  many,  of  the  church 
pews  of  today  are  childless. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  are  living 
in  an  advanced  age,  and  under  changed 
conditions.  Is  it  not  deplorable,  just  the 
same,  that  our  modernized,  commercial- 
ized ideas  have  outgrown  the  sanctity  of 
the  family  pew,  and  is  its  passing  any 
the  less  to  be  regretted? 


uses  annually  no  less  than  six  hundred 
monkeys,  four  hundred  dogs,  one  hun- 
dred horses,  one  hundred  cats,  twenty- 
five  thousand  guinea  pigs,  fifteen  hundred 
rabbits,  ten  thousand  rats,  twenty  thou- 
sand mice,  three  hundred  pigeons,  sixty 
goats,  and  fifty  pigs  in  making  its  serum; 
but  the  death  rate  from  hydrophobia  in 
France  is  annually  increasing,  while  in 
England,  where  only  preventive  meas- 
ures are  used,  hydrophobia  has  been 
practically  stamped  out.  What  is  true 
with  regard  to  hydrophobia  is  true  also 
with  regard  to  the  licjuor  traffic.  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 


Planning   for  the  Convention 

THE  next  national  con\-ention  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  is 
t(j  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November 
10  to  13  of  the  current  3'ear.  This  will 
be  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
League,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  an 
occasion  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance— the  greatest  gathering  of  the 
temperance  forces  ever  held  in  any 
country.  The  ambition  of  the  manage- 
nient  is  for  twenty  thousand  registered 
delegates.  There  is  to  be  representation 
from  churches,  young  people's  societies, 
and  Sunday  schools.  It  is  expected  that 
the  campaign  for  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion will  be  formally  launched  at  this 
convention. 


Preventing  Hydrophobia 

A  CIRCULAR  sent  out  by  the  Vivi- 
section Investigation  League  states 
that  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  alone 


Money  Made  Out  of  Beans 

WHAT  do  you  think  of  this?  One 
of  the  live  farmers  says: 
"This  year  I  utilized  an  acre  of  sandy 
ground  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  idle.  I  hired  the  men  to  plant  it  in 
navy  beans.  They  did  that  with  the  corn 
planter.  It  took  them  only  a  short  time. 
They  also  cultivated  the  acre  at  the 
proper  time,   and  helped  me  thrash  the 
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beans  in  the  fall.  I  paid  for  this  help  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  day,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  six  dollars.  For  the 
seed  I  paid  two  dollars. 

"I  had,  when  all  gathered  in,  twenty 
l)ushels  of  beans,  for  which  I  received 
three  dollars  per  bushel  at  wholesale, 
netting  me  $52.00  for  my  headwork." 


Making  Marked  Progress 

AVERY  impressive  exhibit  of  the 
ad\ance  now  being  made  against  the 
liquor  forces  is  that  contained  in  a  map 
issued  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  show- 
ing the  wet  and  dry  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Investigations  following 
the  municipal  elections  of  last  April, 
show  that  of  the  2,973,746  square  miles 
of  territory  in  the  United  States  the 
saloon  is  forbidden  in  2,132,746  square 
miles.  There  are  thirty-two  States  in 
which  the  combined  number  of  saloons 
is  less  than  the  number  in  Chicago.  A 
population  of  46,029.750  is  now  living 
under  no  license,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  91,972,266.  Of  the  2,856 
counties  in  the  Li^nited  States,  over  1,700 
have  abolished  the  saloon.  There  are 
more  than  five  hundred  cities  having 
a  population  of  five  thousand  or  more, 
and  almost  two  hundred  cities  having  a 
population  of  ten  thousand  or  more,  in 
which  saloons  have  been  abolished.  In 
nine  States,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  almost  fifteen  million,  there  is 
State-wide  prohibition. 


Leads  In  Religious  Census 

RECENTLY  the  religious  organiza- 
tions of  St.  Louis  completed  a  thor- 
ough religious  census,  and  the  result 
shows  that  St.  Louis  leads  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington, and  Kansas  City  in  the  proportion 
of  church  adherents  to  population.     St. 


Louis  has  518,000  church  adherents,  or 
7.6  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

That  estimate  is  based,  not  on  the 
actual  membership,  but  on  the  ''number 
of  souls"  in  Protestant  families  as  well 
as  in  Catholic  families.  The  statement 
ir-  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Church 
Federation,  which  had  charge  of  the 
census,  that  such  a  basis  was  used  in 
figuring  the  Catholic  population  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  Federal  church  census 
taken  in  1906.  That  census  gave  208,000 
Catholics  and  89.OCO  Protestants. 

The  new  census,  using  a  similar  basis 
of  estimate  for  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  gives  275,000  Protestants, 
and  237,000  Roman   Catholics. 

Xot  included  in  these  figures  are  4,000 
Christian  Scientists,  1,450  adherents  of 
Eastern  Catholic  churches,  460  i\Ior- 
n^ons,  and  5,000  Hebrews. 

The  combined  actual  membership  of 
Protestant  churches  is  placed  at  ninety 
thousand.  This  figure  was  multiplied  by 
three  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  children  in  Protestant  families  not 
on  the  church  rolls,  but  enrolled  in  the 
Sunday  school,  or  occasional  church  at- 
tendants. 

In  St.  Louis  are  three  hundred 
Protestant  church  buildings,  and  eighty- 
one  Catholic.  The  total  property  invest- 
ment is  estimated  at  ten  million  dollars. 


Displacing  the  Lobby 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  charge 
that  a  "'numerous  and  insidious 
lobby"  was  at  work  to  influence  national 
legislation  seems  to  be  justified  by  some 
e.xciting  developments.  A  rather  vigor- 
ous probe  of  lobby  conditions  is  being 
made  by  a  Senate  committee.  Some  in- 
teresting conditions  are  being  brought 
to  light.  The  latest  sensation  is  the  reve- 
lation or  confession  of  Colonel  Mulhall, 
ex-lobbyist.    His  expose  of  the  extensive 
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and  expensive  lobbying  operations  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers is  next  to  startling.  President 
A\'ilson  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
big  day  of  the  lobbyist  is  past.  He  says : 
"The  lobby  is  out  of  business  so  far 
a?  national  legislation  is  concerned.  It 
has  ceased  to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion. \\'hen  the  present  investigation 
ends,  lobbying  as  a  profession  will  be 
classed  with  the  dodo  and  other  things 
extinct.'' 


The  Saloon  and  Insanity 

PROHIBITION  of  the  liquor  traffic  is 
an  interesting  question,  and  is  under 
discussion  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  liquor  problem  touches  humanity 
in  more  than  one  particular.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  one  of  the  papers,  a  writer  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  relation 
of  the  saloon  to  insanity.  The  figures 
awaken  interest,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
prohibition  States  stand  in  the  better 
light. 

Nevada  has  one  saloon  to  53  people; 
one  insane  to  every  316. 

California  has  one  saloon  to  53  people; 
one  insane  to  every  356. 

AVisconsin  has  one  saloon  to  210  peo- 
ple; one  insane  to  every  376. 

Michigan  has  one  saloon  to  318  peo- 
ple; one  insane  to  every  419. 

Illinois  has  one  saloon  to  235  people; 
one  insane  to  every  437. 

Ohio  has  one  saloon  to  373  people ; 
one  insane  to  every  449. 

Maine  has  no  saloons ;  one  insane  to 
every  590. 

Oklahoma  has  no  saloons ;  one  insane 
to   every    1,494. 

Taking  Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and 
North  Carolina — the  prohibition  States — 
together,  they  have  one  insane  for  every 
873  people. 


Anent  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

MILLIONS  of  American  people  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  a  food  supply.  Many 
columns  have  been  written  and  printed 
concerning  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  in  the 
matter  of  the  cause  of  the  condition,  and 
many  remedies  have  been  proposed. 

No  apology  is  necessary  when  this 
magazine  gives  a  portion  of  its  space  to 
an  interesting  address  delivered  recently 
b}'  ^Ir.  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Improv- 
ing of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Others 
have  suggested  similar  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  food  supply,  and  many  of 
the  officials  of  the  larger  municipalities 
are  seriously  planning  for  more  efficiency 
in  methods  of  marketing  and  more 
economy  in  the  expense  of  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Burritt,  in  his  discussion,  advo- 
cated the  idea  that  somewhere  in  the 
machinery  of  every  city  there  should  be 
a  bureau  devoted  entirely  to  the  problem 
of  sectiring  wholesome  food  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  It  is  suggested  also  that  the 
present  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  cities  are  giving  little  atten- 
tion to  this  important  matter.  It  is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  every  community 
has  its  peculiar  and  personal  problems, 
but  if  these  problems  are  worth  con- 
sideration in  any  sense  every  suggestion 
looking  toward  a  solution  should  receive 
reasonable  thought.  In  his  discussion 
of  the  idea.  Dr.  Burritt  said : 

''This  bureau  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  studying  marketing  and  other 
problems  of  its  own  city,  and  of  map- 
ping out  and  pursuing  a  policy  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  It  should  be  a  medium 
of  publicity  with  regard  to  crops,  prices, 
and  other  facts  relating  to  food  supplies. 
It  should  issue,  as  suggested  by  Borough 
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President  Miller,  daily  or  weekly  reports 
showing  the  quantity  of  each  foodstuff 
used  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
sold.  It  should  constantly  be  on  the 
lookout  for  means  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution  of  food.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, it  should  facilitate  bringing  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  into  direct 
contact.  \Miere  this  is  impossible,  it 
should  endeavor  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  intermediary  steps  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer.  This  bureau 
might  also  well  be  charged  with  the  duty, 
not  only  of  inspecting  weights  and  meas- 
ures, but  also  of  checking  up  the  pur- 
chases of  its  citizens,  to  ascertain  the 
facts  with  regard  to  short  weight,  short 
measures,  or  deceptive  quality. 

"In  addition  to  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  food, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  get  it  to  the 
consumer  at  a  cheaper  rate,  there  is  the 
further  problem  of  making  food,  pur- 
chased by  the  consumer,  go  further. 
This  requires  education,  and  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  municipality  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  continuous  efforts  to 
educate  the  consuming  public  in  regard 
to  food  supply  problems.  This  would 
mean  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
city  to  tell  the  public  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food.  Meat  bills,  for 
example,  could  be  very  generally  re- 
duced, provided  the  consumer  could  be 
shown  more  directly  the  relative  nutritive 
values  of  the  cheaper  and  more  inex- 
pensive cuts  of  meat.  Similarly  with 
other  foods,  it  would  be  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  cheaper  food  if  the  public 
were  informed  of  the  relative  values  of 
various  foods  on  the  market.  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  buying  cereals  and  other  foods 
'loose  or  put  up  in  packages  should  be 
made  general.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  package  goods   average    forty    per 


cent,  more  in  cost  than  the  same  goods 
in  bulk.  Substitutes  for  expensive  foods 
should  be  described,  and  their  relative 
values  as  food  supplies  accurately  given. 
An  intelligent  direction  of  such  a  bureau 
of  information  and  public  education,  de- 
voting its  eff'orts  to  educating  the  citizens 
of  each  city  with  regard  to  food  supplies 
and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing, 
could  go  far  in  attacking  this  problem. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
consumer  is  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
and  extravagant  factors  in  the  problem 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  this  can 
only  be  remedied  by  a  painstaking  pro- 
cess of  public  education. 

This  education  might  well  include  also 
information  with  regard  to  the  present 
sources  of  waste,  in  order  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  consumer  may  be  se- 
cured in  eliminating  these  wastes.  For 
example,  it  should  be  driven  home  to 
every  house  that  a  very  appreciable  part 
of  the  cost  of  food  is  made  necessary 
because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  given  credit,  and  do  not  pay  their 
bills.  This  loss,  obviously,  has  to  be 
added  to  the  price  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer who  does  pay  the  bills.  The  habit 
of  giving  credit  without  the  payment  of 
any  deposit  is  widespread,  and  is  an  ap- 
preciable factor  in  raising  the  cost  of 
food.  This  loss  can  be  eliminated  only 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  consumer,  and 
no  other  agency  is  in  as  strong  a  posi- 
tion as  the  municipality  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  bringing  about  this  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public. 

"Similarly,  the  public  should  realize 
more  fully  than  it  now  does  the  actual 
additional  cost  of  delivery.  The  average 
consumer  does  not  realize,  for  example, 
that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  as 
stated  by  President  Miller,  of  the  cost 
of  his  food  is  due  to  delivery  alone. 
Here   again,    in    the    average    store,    the 
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consumer  who  wishes  to  save  this  fifteen 
per  cent,  by  taking  home  his  own  pack- 
ages, is  unable  to  do  so  because  our 
retail  business  is  organized  on  the  basis 
of  charging  all  the  customers  alike  for 
delivery.  In  addition,  there  is  little  real- 
ization of  the  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer because  of  such  frequent  deliver- 
ies as  are  maintained  in  most  retail 
stores.  A  little  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  so  that  the  ordering  for 
each  day  could  be  done  at  once,  making 
only  one,  or  at  most  two,  deliveries  a  day 
necessary,  would  result  in  substantial 
saving.  Here  again,  no  agency  is  in  a 
position  to  do  as  effective  work  in  se- 
curing a  social  realization  of  this  fact  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  any  given  com- 
munity as  some  bureau  or  branch  of  the 
municipality  itself. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Markets,  Prices,  and  Costs,  of 
the  New  York  Food  Investigation  Com- 
mission, it  is  pointed  out  that  from  forty 
U)  forty-five  per  cent,  is  added  to  the 
wholesale  cost  of  food  as  the  cost  of  re- 
tail distribution The  only  pos- 
sible way  to  cut  down  this  forty-five  per 
cent,  is  to  make  it  possible  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  steps  now  necessary  in  get- 
ting foods  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"The  provision  of  adequate  wholesale 
terminal  facilities  will  accomplish  much. 
Add  to  this  adecjuate  provision  for  de- 
livering food  in  carload  lots  at  different 
terminals  throughout  the  city,  and  con- 
siderable saving  can  undoubtedly  be  ef- 
fected." 

If  the  publication  of  these  ideas,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Burritt,  shall  lead  to  town 
and  city  planning  for  the  better  market- 
ing of  foodstuff's,  and  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  the  handling,  the  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  this  magazine  shall  have  been 
realized. 


"  Observations  of  a   Workingman  ' 

IN  VIEW  of  the  unhappy  incidents  re- 
ported some  little  while  ago  from 
West  Virginia,  and  more  recent  events  in 
some  other  sections,  where  employees 
and  employers  have  differed,  and  where 
saddening  occurrences  have  been  re- 
ported, the  comments  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stelzle,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Observations  of  a  \\'orkingman,"  and 
published  in  the  Nezvark  Evening  N'ezvs, 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Stelzle  suggests  several  ideas  that 
are  the  product  of  good  common  sense, 
and  thoughtful  men  are  very  apt  to  agree 
with  him,  at  least  in  the  main.  In  the 
article  mentioned,  he  said : 

"I  don't  believe  that  one-half  of  the 
deviltry  that  comes  from  the  bosses'  side 
in  the  labor  fight  can  be  traced  back  to 

the  bosses  themselves The 

fellows  who  hatch  these  things  are  the 
.sharp  lawyers  who  have  gotten  fat  jobs 
aF  'secretaries'  of  employers'  organiza- 
tions  These  business  agents 

of  the  bosses  have  a  fashion  of  calling 
secret  conferences  of  frightened  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  then,  with  much 
mystery,  and  many  confidential  whis- 
pers, they  go  through  the  motions.  When 
they  get  the  bosses  into  the  proper  hyp- 
notic condition,  their  poor  victims  are 
ready  to  cough  up  millions  of  dollars  'to 
fight  this  demon  of  the  industrial  world 
— the  professional  labor  agitator.' 

"It's  amazing  the  way  the  bosses  fall 
into  the  trap.  I'll  confess  that  there  are 
times  when  some  labor  unions  should  be 
fought  to  a  finish.  If  I  were  a  boss,  I 
lather  think  I'd  feel  like  putting  them 
out  of  business  when,  for  instance,  they 
get  into  a  rank  jurisdictional  fight,  which 
works  the  very  mischief  with  all  the 
trades  concerned,  or  when  they  make  de- 
mands which  are  simply  ridiculous. 

"But,  in  the  first  place,  you  can't  put 
the  labor  union  out  of  business.     It  is 
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simply  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  unionism  or  a  bad  union- 
ism. And  yet  thousands  of  employers 
are  being  fooled  by  the  vain  hope  that  if 
they  can  throw  out  the  labor  union  they 
will  have  solved  the  labor  question.  If 
it  isn't  the  labor  union,  it  will  be  some- 
thing else — probably  something  worse. 

"Furthermore,  it's  up  to  the  employers 
to  help  improve  the  labor  union.  They 
have  a  responsibility  in  this  matter 
which  they  can't  evade.  The  bosses 
simply  can't  go  on  prospering  unless  we 
prosper  with  them.  Either  our  interests 
are  mutual,  or  else  they  aren't.  If  they 
>are,  then  we'd  both  better  find  it  out,  ano 
work  more  like  partners.  If  they  aren't, 
then  we'll  act  accordingly.  Most  work- 
ingmen  and  most  employers  believe  that 
they  are,  and  the  wise  men  on  both  sides 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  trade  union- 
ism just  what  it  should  be.  But  you 
never  can  improve  the  labor  union  by 
hiring  a  crew  of  trouble-makers  who  are 
simply  looking  for  soft  snaps,  and  who 
for  the  most  part,  are  about  as  unscru- 
pulous as  they  insist  the  professional 
labor  leader  is.' 


Some  Interesting  Statements 

VERY  interesting  were  many  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Filene,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner  given  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Tuly  4, 
in  Paris,  France.  The  speaker  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  local  or- 
ganizations of  business  men  into  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  that  splendid  address  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
think  seriously  of  the  thought  suggested. 
"After  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 
commercial  and  industrial  changes  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  history  of 
which  is  almost  wholly  included  in  that 


of  the  last  fifty  years,  we  are  now  getting 
as  a  reasonable  sequence  the  most  extra- 
ordinary social  and  political  changes  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  control  of  the 
world's  political  and  social  power,  and 
the  redistribution  of  the  world's 
possessions  and  opportunities,  are  be- 
ing    fought      for     in     every     civilized 

country As    a    result,    the 

power  of  the  world  is  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  masses,  into  the  hands  of 
our  employees.  Our  employees  out- 
number us  fifty  or  a  hundred  to  one,  and 
therefore  this  new  power  of  the  masses 
would  portend  loss  of  power  to  us  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  new  power 
of  the  masses  must,  in  turn,  also  have 
leadership.  A  mass  without  leadership 
is  a  mob  doomed  to  defeat,  and  the  busi- 
ness men  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the 

new  power It  will  be  found 

that  all  the  principal  things  that  our 
businesses  need,  the  masses  of  our  em- 
ployees need  also.  Good  housing,  good 
transportation,  good  recreation  facili- 
ties, good  education  that  really  fits  men 
for  their  life's  work  and  for  their  living, 
v^ell  go\erned  cities,  justice  and  security 
for  property — these  are  the  things  our 
employees  need  most,  and  these  are  the 
things  our  businesses  need  most  if  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  over  by  our  govern- 
ments at  the  behest  of  the  masses  of  our 
employees,  or  if  they  are  not  to  be 
stopped  or  killed  by  the  constant  friction 
and  strikes  that  are  always  present  when 
our  employees  are  badly  housed,  or  badlv 
prepared  for  life,  or  badly  recreated 
after  their  work.  These  are  the  things 
they  will  use  their  new  greater  power  to 
get :  and  to  get  them,  they  will  use  us  as 
leaders,  as  soon  as  they  recognize  that 
our  enlightened  self-interest  wants  these 
things  too. 

"I  look  forward  to  great  improvement 
in  organization  of  business  men  locally, 
and   the   general    adoption   and   enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  principles  that  have  made 
for  the  greatest  success  of  the  well- 
organized  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
our  country;  namely,  that  it  is  good 
business  to  concentrate  the  business  in- 
terests in  every  city  into  one  strong 
democratic  organization,  and  that,  thus 
concentrated,  they  shall  be  foremost  in 
helping  forward  the  civic  and  social 
progress  of  their  city  and  its  citizens  with 
the  same  degree  of  interest  as  they  help 
its  commercial  and  industrial  progress." 


Worthily  Bestowed 

TFIE  appointment  of  Air.  William  W. 
Ball  as  fEditor-in-Chief  of  The 
Columbia  State,  during  the  indefinite 
absence  of  Editor  William  E.  Gonzales, 
the  ]\Iinister  to  Cuba,  is  an  honor  that  is 
worthily  bestowed. 

Ripe  in  culture  and  scholarship,  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  State,  fortified  with  an  ex- 
tended and  varied  professional  expe- 
rience embracing  the  entire  gamut  of  the 
training  of  the  journalists  of  the  older 
school,  from  a  country  weekly  to  posi- 
tions of  editorial  trust  on  some  of  the 
bigger  and  more  prominent  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  Mr.  Ball  comes  to  the  post 
well-equipped  for  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Ball  will  gracefully  take  the  place 
of  the  masterful  editor,  and  The  State 
will  continue  to  hold  a  front  place  in  the 
New  South. 


Intensive  Farming 

DURING  the  months  of  the  early 
spring,  nearly  ten  thousand  farm- 
ers, representing  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  registered  as  con- 
testants in  model  farm  work.  Compe- 
tent authorities  estimate  that  these  ten 
thousand  farmers  will  increase  the  acre 
production  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent. 


This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  work  of 
the  year  1912.  In  addition  to  the  benefit 
which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  men  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  progressive 
methods,  the  influence  on  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live  will  be  of  marked 
value.  In  the  year  1912,  Texas  reported 
five  thousand  farmers  as  registered  in 
the  model  work,  and  the  results  of  that 
season  were  deeply  interesting.  The 
total  cotton  crop  of  Texas  for  1912  was 
4,850,000  bales,  and  the  total  acreage  is 
given  as  10,927,000  in  cotton  cultivation. 
From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the 
cotton  production  of  the  Empire  State 
for  the  year  1912  was  eleven  twenty- 
fifths  of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  the  highest 
production  per  acre  in  many  years.  If, 
however,  the  Texas  cotton  planters  had 
made  the  same  average  per  acre  as  was 
made  by  the  five  thousand  men  who  were 
entered  in  the  Industrial  Congress  con- 
tests, the  total  cotton  production  of  the 
State  would  have  passed  the  eleven  mil- 
lion mark.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
same  intensive  fanning  methods,  the 
Texas  cotton  planters  could  have  cut 
their  acreage  in  half  and  produced  the 
same  total  crop.  This  process  of  reason- 
ing can  be  applied  to  all  other  crops,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  other  States  can- 
not profit  by  the  success  of  the  contest- 
ants in  intensive  farming.  The  results 
of  these  contests  have  proven  that  Texas 
farmers  can  easily  produce  double  crops 
from  the  same  acreage. 


Caring  for   the  Fatherless 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue,  Rev.  M. 
L.  Kesler  presents  an  article  giving 
his  views  on  the  orphanage  work  in 
North  Carolina.  'Sir.  Kesler  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  eagerly  sought  by  orphanage 
workers  in  other  States.  During  his 
vears    at    the   head    of   the    Thomasville 
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Orphanage,  he  has  proven  the  wisdom 
of  his  plans,  and  has  achieved  marked 
success. 

The  Thomasville  Orphanage  recently 
closed  its  fiscal  year,  and  the  report  of 
the  institution  was  of  deep  interest. 
^^'ith  nearly  four  hundred  children 
clothed  and  fed  for  the  twelve  months, 
the  average  cost  for  each  child  was 
$8.52',-2  per  month.  For  the  year,  the  in- 
stitution spent  $10,189.47  for  groceries, 
and  $1,700.28  for  dry  goods.  The  total 
expense  for  the  year  amounted  to  $41,- 
366.61,  but  the  products  raised  on  the 
farm  of  the  institution,  and  sold,  reduced 
this  amount  several  hundred  dollars. 
The  gross  income  of  the  dairy  farm 
amounted  to  $3,501.86,  and  the  net 
profit  of  this  department  was  $485.86. 
During  the  year,  the  institution  received 
$74,042.99,  and  the  assets,  including  en- 
dowment funds,  amount  to  $273,692.75. 

Mr.  Kesler,  the  general  manager,  will 
during  this  next  season  abandon  the 
policy  of  general  farm  crops,  and  adopt 
diversified  interests.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  result  in  a  larger  profit  from 
the  farm  department.  In  addition  to  the 
dairy  and  farm,  the  institution  has  a 
model  printing  establishment,  issues  one 
of  the  best  weekly  papers  in  the  State — 
Charitv  and  Children,  edited  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Johnson ;  and  has  an  indus- 
trial school  building  beside  the  regular 
educational  features. 

Thomasville  Orphanage,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  such  institutions 
in  the  State,  has  during  its  more  than 
twenty-five  years  made  a  record  for  effi- 
cient work  which  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  humanitarians  in  every  section, 
and  the  institution  grows  in  power  and 
successful  work  with  every  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  ]\Ir. 
Kesler,  he  was  urged  to  write  the  article 
which  appears  in  this  issue. 


A  Plea  for  Better  Babies  in 
the  Factories 

THE  campaign  for  "Better  Babies'' 
seems  to  be  gaining  momentum,  and 
a*^  the  same  time  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.  Hundreds  of  baby  shows  are 
being  held  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  standard  of  excellence  is  phy- 
sical condition  rather  than  beauty.  Not 
long  ago  a  baby  show  of  this  character 
was  held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  from 
an  article  written  concerning  the  event 
is  taken  this  extract : 

"Another  dramatic  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  award  of  a  special  prize 
to  Fanny  Slusser — a  $2.50  gold  piece. 
Fanny  was  the  first  baby  entered  in  the 
contest,  and  she  was  brought  by  Miss 
Clara  Graves,  head  worker  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Cottage,  a  settlement  house  in 
Knoxville's   factory  district. 

"Fanny's  mother  is  a  typical  factory 
worker,  who  stood  at  her  machine  until 
almost  the  day  of  her  baby's  birth.  She 
returned  to  it  directly  nature  would  per- 
mit. So  Fannv  was  raised  by  the  settle- 
ment workers  on  artificial  food,  \^'hen 
Miss  Graves  suggested  entering  the  little 
girl  in  the  contest,  the  mother  protested 
that  it  would  be  no  use.  But  Fanny 
stood  a  splendid  test,  having  just  one 
defect — a    small   growth   of   adenoids." 

This  incident  is  of  speciah  interest  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  win- 
ner of  the  prize  for  the  "best  baby"  was 
a  factory  worker. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  in  keeping  with  the  present  for- 
ward movement  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  in  the  life  of  the  factory 
worker,  the  attention  that  is  being  paid 
hygiene,  sanitation,  domestic  science, 
proper  ventilation,  the  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  worker, 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  "better" 
babies  will  soon  be  the  result. 
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Of  recent  years  a  wonderful  change 
has  come  about  in  the  life  of  the  factory 
mother.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
little  time  or  thought  was  given  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  her  and  the  life 
of  the  child-to-be.  It  was  oftentimes 
her  lot  to  work  long  hours  in  dirty,  im- 
properly-ventilated rooms.  Nor  were  the 
weariness  incident  thereupon,  the  gray 
monotony  of  her  surroundings,  the  lint 
and  foul  air  she  imbibed,  conducive  to 
the  well-being  of  her  child.  At  the  end 
of  her  day's  or  night's  work,  she  sought 
her  ill-conditioned  makeshift  of  a  hom.e, 
worn  with  exhaustion.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  her  diet  was  heavy,  greasy, 
unwholesome;  her  home  unkempt  and 
unsanitary ;  the  premises  barren ;  nothing 
restful  or  pleasantly  diverting  to  her 
aching  eyes.  There  was  no  cheery  lib- 
rary, reading-room,  or  lyceum  to  which 
she  could  go  for  mental  recreation.  Day 
after  day  just  the  same  exacting  rou- 
tine, with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  evenings  to  brighten  or  to  cheer;  no 
mental  food  to  satisfy  her  craving,  if 
craving  there  was.  In  such  pitiful  envi- 
ronment, what  chances  had  the  little-one- 
to-be  to  start  life  fairly?  It  were  sur- 
prising if  it  were  not  born  a  weakling. 

It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  note  that  in 
a  large  percentage  of  the  mills  in  the 
State  a  very  decided  change  in  these 
conditions  has  come  about  in  recent 
years.  In  some,  conditions  were  favor- 
able from  the  start.  In  others,  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement. 

The  poisonous  public  drinking-cup  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  sanitary  drinking 
fountain ;  the  factory  ceilings  are  high, 
and  the  air  is  pure ;  disinfectants  are  in 
evidence ;  and  a  very  perceptible  dimuni- 
tion  in  the  ratio  of  disease  has  been  the 
result.  Instead  of  the  former  dreary  un- 
painted  habitat  the  factor)-  mother  called 


"home,"'  she  now  has  a  neat,  attractive 
cottage,  with  a  garden,  a  plot  of  green 
grass  and  flowers.  The  prospect  around 
her  is  pleasing;  her  eyes  rest  gratefully 
upon  the  cool  grass,  the  bright  flowers; 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  her 
thoughts  become  diverted  from  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  mill  machin- 
ery; she  is  at  once  cheered  and  rested. 
If  her  mind  demands  mental  recreation, 
she  can  go  to  the  librarj'  or  reading- 
room,  and  from  the  papers,  magazines, 
and  books  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  what 
the  big  world  outside  is  doing.  Because 
of  this  humane  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
factory  owners  to  better  the  life  con- 
ditions of  the  mother,  the  little  one  un- 
born is  benefited  as  well,  and  when  its 
eyes  at  last  open  to  the  light  of  day  it 
will  begin  life  with  a  tenfold  better  foun- 
dation than  under  the  old  conditions. 

There  rests  with  the  factory  owners 
a  grave  responsibility — the  duty  of  assist- 
ing in  giving  a  fair  start  in  life  to  the 
generation  of  factory  children  j^et  un- 
born. ]\Iany  of  the  factory  owners  are 
measuring  up  nobly  to  this  God-imposed 
duty ;  others,  as  they  give  a  little  more 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  matter, 
will  do  so. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
eugenics  in  the  schools,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  factory  niother-that-is-to-be 
will  receive  still  greater  enlightenment, 
and  in  the  not  distant  future  the  stand- 
ard of  babyhood  in  the  factory  will  be 
raised  much  higher  than  it  now  is.  Give 
the  factory  mother  a  chance;  lend  her 
every  assistance  in  the  making  of  the 
"better"  baby.  Help  to  give  the  little 
one  a  fair  chance  at  the  hazardous  game 
of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
charge a  duty  to  the  State  to  which  the 
little  one  will  ultimately  answer  for  its 
deeds  or  misdeeds. 
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Himrod !  "  Reverend  "  James 
Lattimore  Himrod ! 

AFTER  posing  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  president  of  a  college,  a 
government  agent,  and  in  various  other 
roles,  the  brief  but  spectacular  career  of 
the  "Reverend"  James  Lattimore  Him- 
rod ended  abruptly  in  Asheville  recently. 
The  passing  of  worthless  checks  on  some 
of  Asheville's  best  business  men  brought 
about  the  culmination  and  downfall  of 
the  confidence  man's  cleverly  conceived 
but  badly  executed  plans.  Though  fail- 
ing to  make  good  in  the  role  of  minister 
01  college  president,  the  "Reverend" 
James  Lattimore  Himrod  at  last  accept- 
ably fills  the  role  of  government  agent, 
having  been  appointed  by  certain  Court 
dignitaries  to  assist  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
county  roads  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
While  shoveling  dirt  is  not  as  dignified 
or  gentlemanly  a  calling  as  discoursing 
from  the  Word,  or  dispensing  knovi'ledge 
from  the  college  platform,  this  form  of 
exertion  will  doubtless  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  "Reverend"'  Mr.  Himrod,  and  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  usual 
forms  of  athletics  prescribed  by  colleges. 
According  to  the  Court's  decree,  the 
"Reverend"  Mr.  Himrod  is  to  undergo  a 
splendid  system  of  training  on  a  diet  of 
cornbread  and  bacon,  which,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  will  doubtless  put 
him  in  line  with  other  champion  light- 
weights. 

LTnder  the  guise  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  this  wily  confidence  man  secured, 
through  correspondence,  free  space  in  the 
last  number  of  Sky-Land  for  editorial 
mention  and  a  write-up  of  The  Whittier 
Agricultural  and  Collegiate  Institute,  of 
which   he   claimed  to   be   president. 

Two  days  before  his  arrest,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Sky-Land,  and  with 
much  eclat  introduced  himself  as  the 
president    of    the    Whittier   Agricultural 


and  Collegiate  Institute.  After  descant- 
ing loquaciously  upon  his  noble  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  college  he  was  found- 
ing, and  the  ultimate  realization  of  'the 
dream  so  near  to  his  heart,"  the  "Rev- 
erend" James  Lattimore  Himrod  made 
known  his  desire  to  carry  a  tremend- 
ously heavy  advertising  contract  with 
Sky-Land  in  the  future,  and  then  sud- 
denly, all  too  suddenly,  broke  away  from 
the  subject,  and  in  a  rapid-fire  request 
asked  the  loan  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  which  request  was  politely  but 
summarily  declined.  Not  in  the  least 
abashed,  the  "Reverend"  Mr.  Himrod 
then  urged  that  he  be  permitted  to  give 
in  exchange  for  one'  of  Sky-Land's 
checks  a  "personal"  check  of  his  own, 
which  would  "promptly  be  honored  by 
the  Central  Bank  of  Asheville.''  But 
somehow  the  roving,  furtive  eye, 
with  the  hunted  look  of  "Wanted 
in  several  States'  stamped  upon  its 
retina;  the  dissolute  lines  in  the  face;  the 
dust-covered  shoes;  the  soiled  and 
crumpled  collar,  hinting  hopelessly  of 
o\ertime  duty  and  a  powerful  hankering 
for  the  washtub ;  the  nervous  laugh,  not 
unlike  the  rasp  of  a  rusty  saw  on  a  barbed 
wire  fence,  did  not  inspire  confidence, 
and  the  request  though  imploringly  made 
again  met  with  polite  refusal.  Two 
days  later,  the  morning  papers  brought 
word  of  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of 
the  "Reverend''  James  Lattimore  Him- 
rod, erstwhile  preacher,  college  president, 
government  agent,  and  whatnot,  for  the 
passing  of  worthless  checks.  Sad  to 
relate,  he  had  awaked  to  find  "the  dream 
so  near  to  his  heart"  turned  into  a  hid- 
eous nightmare  behind  the  grating  of  an 
Asheville  jail. 

For  the  presence  of  the  "Reverend" 
James  Lattimore  Himrod  in  the  August 
number  of  Sky-Land,  the  editor  pro- 
foundly apologizes. 
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A   Blow  at  Stock  Gambling 

FARMERS  organizations  throughout 
the  country  have  insisted  upon  the 
suppression  of  gambling  in  futures  on 
products  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the  ground 
that  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  centers 
have  controlled  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts through  manipulation  of  the 
market.  In  view  of  this  statement, 
n-iany  will  rejoice  at  the  possibility  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
are  committed  to  legislation  to  place  a 
prohibitiAe  tax  on  gambling  in  futures 
on  products  of  the  soil.  An  amendment 
to  the  income  tax  section  of  the  tariff 
bill  has  been  offered  in  the  Senate,  plac- 
ing a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  this  form 
of  stock  and  product  gambling,  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  become  a  part 
of  the  law.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
the  House  approving  this  amendment,  as 
it  has  been  favorable  to  such  legislation 
for  some  time. 


Making  a  Record 

THE  newly-installed  governor  of 
Arkansas  is  the  fifth  chief  execu- 
tive that  commonwealth  has  enjoyed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 
One's  term  expired,  another  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  various  things  happened 
to  the  rest.  One  advantage  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  it  materially  increases  the 
number  of  citizens  entitled  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  their  admiring  friends  as 
"governor,''  the  "ex"  being  too  cumber- 
some for  ordinary  use. 


The  Slit  Skirt 

WHAT  are  women  coming  to,  any- 
way? \A'e  blush  for  our  sex  at 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  question.  We 
blush  still  more  that  the  conduct  of 
women  has  made  the  question  necessary. 
It  is  not  needful  that  we  rehearse  the 
savage  acts  of  the  militants,  which  have 


placed  them  beyond  the  pale  of  respect- 
able society  and  denied  them  the  right  to 
that  admiration,  chivalry,  and  homage  of 
men  which  was  once  graciously  accorded 
the  eternally(?)  feminine.  It  is  all- 
sufffcient  to  traverse  the  length  of  a  fash- 
ionable promenade  in  a  resort  town,  and 
watch  the  scantily  clad  women  in  their 
efforts  to  attract  attention,  to  bring  forth 
the  c[uestion  with  the  force  of  a  bomb- 
astic explosive. 

From  away  back  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  dating  from  the  hour  when 
Dame  Fashion  opened  the  styles  with 
the  introduction  of  a  figleaf  apron,  there 
have  been  all  kinds  of  dressing — a  little 
sane  dressing,  more  insane  dressing; 
some  spectacular  dressing,  picturesque 
dressing,  dowdy,  shoddy,  dapper,  neat, 
scant,  and  voluminous  dressing;  all  kinds 
of  dressing,  in  reality,  from  the  quaint 
poke  bonnet  and  hoopskirt  to  the  slit  skirt 
of  the  present ;  and  it  is  the  latter  which 
this  editorial  would  denounce  in  no  un- 
certain language.  Disgraceful  and 
scandalous  to  a  degree !  And  yet  women 
who  lay  claim  to  certain  social  prestige 
appear  on  the  streets  in  this  scant  and 
vulgar  apparel,  and  have  the  audacity 
to  still  call  themselves  ladies.  Commen- 
dable was  the  action  of  that  policeman 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  had  the 
courage  to  courteously  but  firmly  insist 
that  a  certain  well-known  society  girl 
who  appeared  on  the  streets  in  a  slit 
skirt,  her  pedal  extremities  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze,  must  go  home  and  take 
off  her  "immoral"  clothing,  or  else  be 
locked  up,  even  though  she  angrily  pro- 
tested that  her  social  position  was  such 
that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

No  woman  who  lays  claims  to  the  first 
principles  of  modesty,  refinement,  and 
we  believe  we  are  not  putting  it  too 
strongly  when  we  say  virtue,  will  appear 
in  a  slit  skirt.  That  woman  who  dons 
a   decollette   waist  and   slit   skirt,  minus 
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the  necessary  under  apparel  to  render 
her  decent  to  the  public  gaze,  surely  but 
unconsciously  publishes  to  the  world 
immoral  tendencies,  deserves  the  scath- 
ing criticism  of  an  injured  public,  nor 
has  any  right  to  feel  insulted  at  the  jeers 
of  bartenders  or  hack  drivers.  More- 
over, she  brings  reproach  upon  her  sex, 
men  are  so  prone  to  place  women  in  the 
same  class,  ^^'hen  one  woman  violates 
the  proprieties  in  dress,  action,  or 
speech,  it  is  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
men  in  womanly  purity  in  general. 

Where,  pray,  is  the  old-fashioned, 
modestly-clad  girl,  with  the  Madonna- 
like face,  whose  blush  was  sweet  to  be- 
hold, and  whom  all  men  reverenced  ? 
She  has  passed,  methinks,  into  the  good- 
night of  long  ago. 

A\'hat  are  women  coming  to,  anyway? 


Unsanitary  Pies 

FOR  years  past  a  great  hue  and  cry 
has  been  raised  against  the  un- 
sanitary public  drinking  cup.  It  required 
several  years  of  microbe  talking  to 
arouse  the  public  to  an  intelligent  real- 
ization of  the  danger  that  lurked  in  the 
public  drinking  cup.  Even  while  the 
press  was  vigorously  denouncing  it, 
mothers  who  appeared  intelligent  in  other 
respects  might  be  seen  any  day  on  board 
trains  or  in  public  places  appeasing  the 
thirst  of  their  little  ones  by  holding  to 
their  unsuspecting  lips  that  disease-trans- 
mitting agent,  the  public  drinking  cup. 
Fortunately  the  custom  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  abolished,  and  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  still 
adhere  to  the  baneful  practice  of  drink- 
ing from  the  public  drinking  cup.  The 
sanitary  paper  cup  is  now  provided  on 
many  of  the  trains,  in  waiting-rooms, 
department  stores,  offices,  and  other 
public  places.  Many  of  the  schools, 
public  thoroughfares,  factories,  and 
places  where  people  are  prone  to  congre- 


gate are  provided  with   sanitary   drink- 
ing fountains.  ,  .;, 

Mtitinous  warfare  has  also  been  waged 
against  the  public  towel,  which  once  un- 
consciously served  the  evil  purpose  of 
spreading  disease  and  contagion  among 
the  employees  of  large  concerns,  where 
one  towel  was  expected  to  do  duty  for 
a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  score  of  people  a. 
day.  Sanitary  paper  napkins,  for  in- 
dividual use,  are  now  placed  in  the  reach 
of  the  employees  by  many  large  con- 
cerns, having  taken  the  place  of  the  dis- 
ease-spreading towel  of  former  days,     _^. 

These  wise  and  beneficent  devices  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  country's  progress 
for  the  abolishment  of  disease  and  the 
conservation  of  the  health  o'f  the  masses 
second  in  importance  to  the  anti-fly  and 
mosquito  crusades. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  while  so 
much  time  and  thought  have  been  given 
these  important  matters,  one  unmitigated 
e\'il  seems  to  have  escaped  public  atten- 
tion— namely,  the  unsanitary  pie. 

While  the  "Swat-the-fly"  movement 
has  done  much  in  many  places  to  elimi- 
nate the  pest,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
fly  is  still  with  us,  and  will  continue  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come.  It  will  re- 
quire years  of  concerted  effort  and  edu- 
cating of  the  masses  before  America  will 
become  a  flyless  country,  if  ever. 

Unlike  the  average  human  parent,  the 
fly  has  a  pronounced  liking  for  large 
families.  The  result  is  that  billions  of 
flies  are  yearly  hatched  from  the  larvae 
of  this  dangerous  little  insect,  and  the 
Stupendousness  of  the  task  of  eradicating 
the  troublesome  nuisance  is  well-nigh 
appalling,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  are  ever 
ready  to  throw  cold  water  in  the  face  of 
every  intelligent  effort  for  thepublic  good. 
Only  by  educating  this  class  to  a  sense 
of  their  immediate,  personal  danger,  and 
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by  tactfully  enlisting  their  co-operation, 
can  the  victory  ultimately  be  won. 

Whether  you  have  stopped  to  think 
about  it  or  not,  flies  are  very  manlike 
in  many  of  their  habits  and  proclivities 
- — for  instance,  their  persistence  in  get- 
ting what  they  are  after,  and  then  stick- 
ing to  it.  Their  fondness  for  sweets  is 
another  manlike  characteristic. 

Flics  and  pies  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
synonomous.  Whoever  saw  a  pie  left 
exposed  from  cover  for  ever  so  short  a 
time  that  was  not  the  recipient  of  a  visit 
of  from  one  to  a  dozen  or  more  flies  ? 
Watch  from  a  car  window,  a  second  or 
more,  a  food  vender  with  his  tray  of 
meat  sandwiches  and  pies ;  direct  your 
attention  principally  to  the  pies,  as  it  is 
to  the  latter  tempting  viand  the  sweet- 
toothed  fly  turns  his  more  ardent  atten- 
tion. Nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  food 
vender  is  a  hot.  perspiring  negro.  As 
he  paces  the  car  length,  bearing  his  tray 
aloft  and  enumerating  his  viands,  the 
flies  hold  high  carnival.  A  second  they 
rest  upon  his  perspiring  countenance,  and 
upon  being  menaced  by  his  uplifted  hand 
they  espy  the  pies  and  settle  down  con- 
tentedly to  the  feast.  Occasionally  he 
will  lazily  shoo  them  away,  but  often, 
too  often,  they  are  left  undisturbed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  repast,  while  he 
engages  in  conversation  with  a  prospec- 
tive customer  or  train  hand. 

When  one  stops  to  contemplate  the 
breeding  places  of  these  filthy  scaveng- 
ers, contesting  with  the  food  vender 
the  proprietorship  of  his  pie,  the 
thought  is  revolting  in  the  extreme.  The 
possibility  is  that  the  fly  has  come  direct 
from  the  manure  heap,  his  favorite 
breeding  place,  or  the  sick  chamber, 
where  he  has  laden  himself  with  a  goodly 
quota  of  germs.  His  webby  legs  are 
sticky  with  the  vile  refuse  with  which 
he  has  come  in  contact.  This  he  un- 
consciously deposits  in  the  filling  or  on 


the  crust  of  the  pie  while  he  sates  his 
greedy  appetite  with  its  toothsome  sweet- 
ness, and  yet  the  hungry,  unsuspecting 
passenger,  in  his  haste  to  appease  his 
hunger,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  does  not 
realize,  or  thoughtlessly  does  not  con- 
sider, that  he  may  be  sounding  his  own 
death  knell  with  one  mouthful  of  that 
g€rm-laden  pie.  There  is  no  knowing 
how  long  these  pies  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  invasion  of  the  fly  before 
they  were  put  on  sale,  and  thus  the  dan- 
ger is  rendered  doubly  great. 

There  should  be  an  ordinance  in  every 
town  compelling  the  screening  of  pies 
and  all  other  food  on  sale  in  restau- 
rants, at  railroad  stations,  and  in  other 
public  places. 


We  Thank  You 

WE,  the  promoters  of  Sky-Land, 
are  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
many  expressions  of  encouragement  and 
goodwill  which  have  come  to  us  through 
the  press  and  from  individuals,  not  only 
in  North  Carolina  but  in  other  States. 
These  kind  words  are  inspirational  in 
their  influence,  and  shall  incite  us  to 
greater  eft'ort  to  reach  the  high  standard 
we  have  set  for  the  magazine.  If  some- 
times we  fall  short  of  your  expecta- 
tions, we  crave  your  forbearance  and 
consideration.  We  have  tremendous 
odds  to  fight,  but  with  your  sympathy 
and  co-operation  we  expect  to  win  out 
in  the  long  run.     Again,  we  thank  vou. 


Announcement 

Beginning  with  this  number,  the  Sky- 
L.\ND  Magazine  will  be  issued  the  eighth 
day  of  each  month,  and  will  be  dated  one 
month  in  advance. 


The  molding  of  a  character  is  woman's 
noblest  work. 
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A  Tour  Over  the  Central  Highway 

By  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt 

THE  automobile  trip  over  the  Central  money  with  which  to  properly  construct 

Highway,  from  the  Tennessee  line  their  link,  except  one  township  in  Burke 

to  Morehead  City,  was  made,  beginning  County,    Davidson    County,   and   certain 

July  25,  by   Mr.   H.    B.   Varner,   Chair-  links  in  ^^'ayne  and  Lenoir  Counties. 


SCENE   IN   OEAXGE   COUNTY,   REACHED  VIA   THE   CENTRAL   HIGHWAY 


man  of  the  Central  Highway  Committee, 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Hyde  Ptati, 
State  Geologist.  The  party  was  also 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  Central 
Highway  Committee  through  different 
stages  of  the  trip.  Mr.  G.  D.  Canfield, 
of  Morehead  City,  Trustee  for  Carteret 
County,  met  the  party  at  Statesville,  and 
took  them  in  his  car  to  Morehead  City. 

It  was  found  that  all  the  counties 
through  which  the  proposed  highway  is 
expected  to  pass  have  arranged  for  the 


Beginning  at  the  Tennessee  line,  there 
are  two  possible  routes  to  Asheville ;  one 
by  way  of  Haywood  County,  which  can 
now  be  used  by  automobiles;  and  one 
through  Aladison  County.  This  latter 
county  has  recently  issued  bonds  for 
$300,000,  and  a  special  act  of  the  recent 
Legislature  provides  for  the  use  of  State 
convicts  to  assist  in  completing  the  link 
of  the  Central  Highway  through  this 
county,  the  work  to  be  superintended  by 
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an  engineer  from  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  and  Economic  Surrey.  In 
Buncombe  County,  the  road  is  in  good 
shape.  In  ]\IcDowell  County,  bonds  have 
been  issued  by  three  townships — JNIarion, 
Nebo,  and  Old  Fort.  The  link  across 
the  county  will  undoubtedly  be  built  very 
soon.  Old  Fort  Township,  ]\IcDowell 
County,  has  secured  the  promise  of  the 
Governor  to  allot  to  them  $10,000  of  the 
Federal  Aid  fund,  which,  together  with 
their  $20,000,  will  insure  the  building 
of  the  road  up  to  Swannanoa  Gap. 

In  Burke  County,  Morganton  Town- 
ship has  issued  bonds  for  $50,000,  a  por- 
tion of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  used  to 
put  in  good  shape  the  link  through  that 


County,  we  strike  a  snag,  for  that  county 
has  recently  voted  down  a  $300,000  bond 
issue,  and  has  taken  no  means  whatever 
for  providing  funds  to  construct  its  link 
of  the  Central  Highway.  The  road 
through  Guilford  and  Alamance  Counties 
is  in  splendid  shape,  with  a  good  hard 
surface.  Orange  County  is  arranging  for 
the  building  of  two  routes — one  via  Hills- 
boro.  and  the  other  via  Chapel  Hill,  con- 
necting with  the  good  roads  of  Durham 
County.  She  has  the  money  from  a 
bond  issue  with  which  to  do  this. 

Durham,  of  course,  has  good,  hard- 
surfaced  roads,  and  the  route  through 
\\'ake  has  been  improved.  The  links 
through  Johnston,  \^'ayne,  and  Lenoir 
are    in   pretty    fair    condition,    with   the 
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township.  It  is  hoped  that  the  other 
townships  through  which  the  road  will 
pass  in  this  county  will  speedily  provide 
means  for  improving  their  links.  New- 
ton and  Hickory  Townships,  in  Catawba 
County,  are  building  a  first-class  sand- 
clay  road,  which  connects  with  the 
splendid  top  soil  roads  in  Iredell  County, 
recently  constructed  under  their  bond 
issue.  Iredell  has  also  built  a  splendid 
bridge  across  the  Catawba  River,  at 
Buffalo  Shoals.  The  road  from  States- 
ville  to  the  bridge  is  as  fine  as  any  piece 
of   sand-clay   road   in  the  country. 

^^'ith  the  exception  of  two  miles. 
Rowan  County  has  both  links  of  the  Cen- 
tral Highway  completed  to  the  Iredell 
County     line.       In     crossing     Davidson 


exception  of  certain  stretches  in  Wayne 
and  Lenoir  Counties.  In  Craven  County, 
there  is  a  stretch  of  about  three  miles 
of  swamp  road,  which  is  in  very  bad 
condition.  This  county,  however,  has 
agreed  to  start  at  the  Carteret  County 
line,  work  toward  Newbern,  and  elimi- 
nate the  worst  part  of  the  highway  in 
that  county. 

With  the  exception  of  one  county  and 
a  few  townships,  some  of  the  worst  links 
of  road  encountered  were  found  within 
incorporated  towns,  and  it  has  become 
a  debatable  question  whether  it  is  not 
better  in  these  through  highways  to  have 
them  skirt  the  towns  instead  of  going 
through  their  center.  If  they  do  skirt 
the  towns,  the  county  can  build  the  road, 
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and  there  will  be  no  bad  links  anywhere 
along  the  line. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
the  Central  Highway  of  North  Carolina 
has  not  begun  to  reach  the  finished  stage 
to  which  w€  all  hope  it  will  attain  in  the 
near  future,  still,  within  the  past  year, 
it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  many 
counties  and  townships  along  the  route 
have  made  an  effort  to  permanently  im- 
prove their  portions  of  it.    There  is  good 


ground  for  hope  that  this  will  eventually 
become  not  only  a  great  State  highway, 
well  built  and  maintained  throughout  its 
entire  length,  but  that  it  will  finally  form 
an  important  link  in  a  great  transcon- 
tinental highway,  and  which  will  lead 
in  the  end  not  only  to  a  closer  bond  be- 
tween the  counties  of  the  State,  but  also 
to  easier  communication  between  our 
State  and  other  States  to  the  west  and 
south  of  us. 


Orphanage  Work  in  North  Carolina 

By  M.  L.   Kesler 


ABOUT  thirty-eight  years  ago,  J.  H. 
Mills  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Masonic  Orphanage  at  Oxford.  Ten 
:years  later,  he  became  general  manager 
of  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage. 
His  was  the  work  of  the  seer  and  pion- 
eer, laying  foundations  upon  which  all 
others  might  build.  Since  then,  nearly 
every  Christian  denomination  in  the  State 
has  its  orphanage;  the  Oddfellows  and 
the  Pythians  have  similar  institutions, 
and  other  Orders  are  planning  to  follow 
their  lead. 


There  are  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
hundred  children  in  all  these  institutions. 
The  North  Carolina  Children's  Home 
Society  is  doing  a  similar  work  by  find- 
ing the  homeless  child  and  the  childless 
home  and  bringing  them  together.  There 
are  probably  eight  thousand  children  in 
our  State  who  should  be  cared  for  by 
these  institutions,  and  would  be  but  for 
the  lack  of  room. 

Valuable  suggestions  come  to  us  from 
other  quarters,  but  our  own  people  must 
work  out  the  methods  best  suited  to  our 
conditions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Orphan- 
ages are  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  the  placing-out  system  as  a  part  of 
their  work. 


To  do  this  work  successfully,  each 
orphanage  would  need  an  organization 
of  practically  the  same  character  as  the 
Children's  Home  Society.  So  far,  it  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  combine  the 
itwo  methods  in  the  same  institution. 
The  home  is  the  place  where  children 
tehould  grow.     No  one  denies  this. 

But  it  is  also  true  that,  when  the  home 
is  crushed,  it  can  never  be  perfectly  re- 
built. There  is  always  this  difficulty 
in  placing  the  child  after  he  has  passed 
the  period  of  infancy.  He  knows  that 
in  the  adopted  home  the  father  and 
mother  are  not  his  father  and  mother, 
and  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  are  not 
his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  family  know  that  the  child 
is  not  of  their  blood — know  that  he  is  an 
alien  there  by  their  sufferance.  \\"hen 
the  infant,  or  very  young  child,  is  placed 
ir  a  childless  home,  welcomed  there  by 
the  mother  and  the  father  heart,  the 
case  is  altosfether  different. 


I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  this  is  the 
best  possible  thing  to  do  for  this  child, 
if  the  man  and  woman  are  worthy.  In 
the  South,  we  are  not  far  enough  re- 
moved from  slavery  times  for  the  plac- 
ing out  of  the  larger  child  to  work  well. 
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The  servant  question  is  far  from  being 
settled.  The  very  woman  who  wants  a 
girl  to  be  "as  one  of  the  family"  refers 
to  her  as  her  "house  girl"  when  her  com- 


tunities,  without  any  exception  whatso- 
ever. You  do  not  agree  with  this? 
Your  daughter  is  made  of  better  stuff 
than  this  "house  girl?"     Just  what  I  ex- 
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pany  calls.  She  ought  to  work,  to  be 
sure;  yes,  and  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  the  woman's  own  daughter 
should  work.  If  the  child  is  to  be  "as 
one  of  the  family,''  let  it  be  so  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  in  privileges  and  in  oppor- 


pected,  exactly ;  and  this  furnishes  the 
proof  that  the  placing-out  system  falls 
far  short  in  its  practical  application  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  civilization. 

The  above  case  is  not  confined  to  ex- 
slaveholders    by   any    means.      The   un- 
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cultured,  recently  rich,  who  were  ser- 
vants themselves  only  a  little  while  ago, 
can  utter  "my  servants''  and  "my  house 
girl''  with  an  accent  that  is  peculiar.  If 
these  are  to  be  servants,  let  them  be  so 
by  definite  contract,  and  at  a  definite 
price,  and  not  under  the  guise  of  "as  one 
of  the  family.'' 


Tlie  Christian  Orphanage 

For  the  great  majority  of  dependent 
children  who  have  passed  infancy,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  under  present 


agency  for  the  prevention  of  a  cruel 
social  loss,  the  tragedy  of  blasted  child- 
hood. 


A  JJ'ord  of  learning 

The  need  of  this  is  growing  with 
the  intensity  of  our  industrial  life. 
The  number  falling  by  the  wayside 
is  increasing.  Larger  provisions  must 
be  made.  The  work  will  grow 
imore  and  more  popular.  Many  wid- 
owed mothers  must  be  helped  by  the 
Orphanage.      But   the    Orphanage   must 
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conditions,  the  best  place  for  them  is  in 
a  Christian  Orphanage,  on  the  cottage 
system,  equipped  for  all-round  train- 
ing; where  the  manual,  esthetic,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  training  are 
correlated  in  a  system  of  education  in  its 
large  meaning,  preparing  boys  and  girls 
for  living  the  largest  life  of  service. 

The  charge  that  the  child  is  "institu- 
tionalized," or  "pressed  through  a  mold," 
cannot  be  made  against  this  type  of 
Orphanage.  I  can  say  for  the  Orphanage 
workers  of  North  Carolina  that  they  are 
working  hard  at  this  task,  and  are  bring- 
ing in  a  new  day,  when  the  Orphanage  is 
furnishing  the  best  educational  oppor- 
tunity we  have,  a  saving  and  constructive 


never  encourage  the  breaking  up  of  these 
little  homes,  unless  it  is  the  only  thing 
left.  Too  many  mothers  are  ready  to 
dump  their  children  on  the  Orphanage, 
and  thus  relieve  themselves  of  the  bur- 
den of  their  children.  In  many  cases 
they  marry  again.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  second  husband  has  worked 
the  scheme  to  relieve  himself  of  the  bur- 
den. 

There  are  many  widows  who  could 
hold  their  little  families  together  if  they 
had  a  little  help  for  a  few  years.  The 
mother  in  good  health  and  capable  of 
training  her  children  ought  to  be  pen- 
sioned or  assisted  in   some  way,  tiding 
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her  over  these  few  years  till  the 
little  family  is  self-supporting.  Rela- 
tives and  the  home  church  shirk  this 
duty  too  often,  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
already-crowded   Orphanage. 

Caring  for  widov^^s  is  one  of  the  most 
■clearly-defined  duties  set  before  the 
•churches.  To  say  they  are  doing  it 
through  the  Orphanage  is  a  clever 
-dodge.  It  should  never  be  done  in  that 
-way,  except  in  cases  where  the  mother 
if  utterly  incapable  of  raising  her  chil- 
<lren  even  with  help. 


The  Outlook  Hopeful 
The   growing   interest    in     dependent 
-cliildren  is  a  most  hopeful  offset  to  the 
mad  rush  after  the  almighty  dollar  and 


all  the  evils  that  follow  in  its  train.  The 
roar  of  the  market  place  has  not  yet 
drowned  the  cry  of  the  child  in  peril 
caught  in  the  wild  traffic  of  the  street. 
The  child  is  still  in  the  midst,  teaching 
and  touching  many  a  heart  to  tenderness. 
Alany  men  who  aire  accumulating 
fortunes  are  realizing  their  obligations 
to  give  largely  of  their  means  to  Orphan- 
ages and  similar  institutions.  A  grow- 
ing number  are  not  simply  providing  for 
them  in  their  wills,  but  are  doing  the 
blessed  work  while  they  live,  and  finding 
the  joy  of  life  as  they  come  to  the  even- 
ing time.  The  Orphanages  have  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this, 
to  break  the  growing  curse  of  selfishness, 
and  save  us  from  its  blight. 


The  Tobacco  Industry 


THE  present  month  marks  the  open- 
ing of   the  leaf  tobacco  season  of 
J913.     With    this    fact   confronting   the 


with  total  sales  of  23,384,570  pounds; 
\\'jlson  came  second,  with  16,229,968 
pounds,  and  Greenville  handled  15,314,- 
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tobacco  farmers  and  dealers,  the  reports 
for  the  last  season  have  recently  been 
made  public  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Department. 

The  three  largest  leaf  tobacco  markets 
last  season  were  Winston-Salem,  Wilson, 
and     Greenville.       Winston-Salem     led. 


054  pounds.  Wilson  led  in  the  highest 
average  price  per  pound,  the  price  for  the 
past  season  having  been  almost  twenty 
cents  per  pound. 

The  total  of  the  forty-five  tobacco 
markets  in  the  State  for  the  year  was 
145.015,683  pounds,  and  this  was  an  in- 
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crease  over  the  preceding  year,  the  total 
sale  of  that  period  being  115,863,407 
pounds. 

The  detailed  report  of  the   forty-five 
markets  is  as  follows : 

Towns  Pounds 

Winston-Salem    23,384.570 

Wilson    16,229,968 

Greenville    15,314,054 

Kinston    9.250.174 

Rocky   Mount   8,019,259 

Oxford    6,994,751 

Durham  5,986,493 

Reidsville    5,944,897 

Henderson    5,796,189 

Farmville    4,694,659 

Roxboro    4,401,510 
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Greensboro     i  ,922,335 

Madison    1,782,423 

Snow    Hill   1,663,512 

Warrenton    ..._ 1,663,233 

Stoneville    1,653,203 

Apex    1,600,490 

Creedmoor    i  ,571 ,088 

Fuquay    Springs   1,289,910 

Wendell    1,143,134 

Burlington    1,095,802 

Youngs viile    1,025,643 

Robersonville    1,013,687 

Fairblu  ff    947,522 

Willianiston    840,979 

Goldsboro    807,294 

Warsaw    642,441 

Wallace   639,801 

Pilot    Mountain    512.400 

Richlands    _ 458,564 

Leaks ville    440,390 
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Fairmont    3,131,979 

LaGrange    2,623,444 

Louisburg   2,554,384 

Smithfield    2,440,480 

Mount  Airy  2,273,946 

Mebane    - 1,990,302 


Clinton  385,216 

Ayden    378,326 

Statesville    297,482 

Zebulon    209,749, 


Total    145,015,683 


No  Greater  Love 


Mary  Boyle 

GREATER   love   hath   no   man   than 
this — that  he  giveth  his  life  for  his 
friend.'' 

By  that  final  test,  Nellie  Connor,  the 
heroine  of  the  great  Binghampton  fac- 
tory fire,  where  scores  of  girls  perished 
in  the  flames,  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
her  long,  long  affection  for  "her  girls." 


O'Reilly 

For  thirty  years  Nellie  Connor  acted 
as  forewoman  in  the  Binghampton  Cloth- 
ing Company,  balancing  the  "rights"  of 
one  hundred  needle  workers  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  firm. 

As  time  is  measured,  she  lived  fifty- 
odd  years,  but  Nellie  Connor  never  grew 
old.     A  tiny  little  woman,  hardly  larger 
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than  a  well-grown  chila  of  twelve,  she 
unconsciously  set  fine  standards  for  ten 
generations  of  operators. 


"Her  girls"  honored  her  power  to  con- 
trol, rejoiced  in  her  merry  kindness, 
"loved"  the  unvarying  daintiness  of  her 
working-gown  and  the  way  in  which  she 
dressed  her  beautiful  blonde  hair. 

As  the  years  grew  more  lonely,  Nellie 
Connor  gave  more  and  more  of  her  leis- 
ure to  church  work,  and  to  reading  books 
of  the  big,  bright  world  she  should  never 
see.  But  always  her  deepest  interest  lay 
with  "her  girls" — their  lives,  their  prob- 
lems, their  hopes. 

"I  cannot  think  what  I  should  do  with- 
out them — how  I  shall  leave  them,"  she 
would  say,  smiling. 


Without  warning,  the  summons  came 
on  clanging  gongs.  From  their  posts  of 
vantage  by  the  open  doors  the  fore- 
woman and  the  deputy  saw  that  this 
alarm  meant  fire ! 

"Girls,  go  out  quietly,"  called  Nellie 
Connor,  standing  alert  and  immovable 
at  the  second-story  stairhead  to  guide  and 
guard  the  file. 

"Miss  Connor,  come  ....  Nellie, 
dear;  come!"  cried  her  deputy,  as  the  last 


of  the  terrified  workers  in  the  lower 
room  fled  to  safety. 

The  cheery  answer  pierced  a  wind-like 
roar. 

"Nonsense,"  called  the  little  fore- 
woman. 

"I  am  going  upstairs  ....  I  must 
see  that  everybody's  safe!" 

A  momentary  sight  of  the  brave,  small 
figure  climbing  the  stairs,  a  glimpse 
through  the  smoke-fog  of  the  bright  head 
passing  a  wind-swept  doorway,  and 
Nellie  Connor  disappeared  into  the  upper 
workroom  where  a  hundred  women  still 
fought  with  death ! 


For  her,  there  was  never  a  chance. 
\Vhen  the  workers  in  her  charge  were 
doomed,  she,  too,  calmly  refused  life. 

"I  cannot  think  what  I  should  do  with- 
'put  my  girls — how  I  should  ever  leave 
them,"  Nellie  Connor  had  said,  and,  act- 
ually facing  death,  Nellie  Connor  still 
said  it. 

Ten  of  the  rescued,  dying  in  the  Bing- 
hampton  City  Hospital,  wept — not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  "forelady." 

"Nothing  you  can  say  of  her  will  be 
praise  enough,"  whispered  to  me  the  lips 
that  must  soon  be  silent. 


An  Innovation  in  Municipal  Platforms 


EARLY  last  March,  the  Progressive 
Party  of  New  York  selected  a  com- 
mittee of  seventy,  four  of  whom  were 
women,  and  to  this  committee  was  given 
the  duty  of  drafting  the  platform  for  the 
party  in  the  coming  municipal  election  in 
the  metropolis.  The  method  of  framing 
the  party  platform  was  an  innovation, 
&nd  the  completed  document  is  almost 
as  peculiarly  different  from  previous 
documents  of  like  character. 


This  committee  has  held  meetings  each 
week,  and  finished  their  work  during  the 
last  days  of  July.  Thorough  discussion 
was  given  each  plank,  and  public  meet- 
ings were  held  through  the  wards  of  the 
city  for  that  purpose.  Conferences  were 
held  with  various  organizations,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  were  urged  to  make 
suggestions,  and  the  result  is  believed  to 
be  representative  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
rank   and  file   of   those  voters   who  are 
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expected  to  support  the  anti-Tammany 
ticket  the  coming  fall. 

Some  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
unique  platform  are  as   follows: 

Thorough-going  municipal  home  rule. 

Revision  of  the  city  charter  by  the 
city  itself. 

Direct  nomination  of  city  officials, 
without  "committee  designations"  or  "or- 
ganization columns"  on  the  primary  bal- 
lot. 

Separation  of  municipal  and  national 
elections. 

Six-year  term  for  Mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Estimate,  subject  to 
earlier  termination  of  tenure  through  a 
recall  election,  held  upon  the  petition  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 

Use  of  schoolhouses  for  registration, 
primaries,  and  elections. 

Effective,  continuous  public  control 
over  public  service  corporations. 

Reduced  fares  for  children  of  school 
age  during  hours  of  travel  to  and  from 
school. 

Warfare   on   perpetual   franchises. 

Vigorous  port  development  under 
strict  municipal  control. 

Municipalization  of  water-front  facil- 
ities. 


Warfare  on  high  cost  of  living. 

Municipal  wholesale  terminal  markets 
in  each  borough. 

Open  piers  for  independent  shippers  of 
ice,  etc. 

Municipal  plants  to  manufacture  ice. 

Wholesome  lunches  for  school  chil- 
dren at  cost  prices. 

Municipal  supervision  over  quality  of 
■foods. 

Constructive  efforts  to  reduce  the  tax 
rate. 

Establishment  of  a  department  of  pur- 
chase. 

Extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency. 

Merit  system  in  the  city  service. 

Administrative  reconstruction  of  the 
Police  Department. 

Utilization  of  public  school  gymna- 
siums and  athletic  fields  for  out-of-school 
people. 

Development  of  social  centers  and 
public  forums. 

A  ocational  training  and  "continua- 
tion schools." 

Development  of  a  city  plan. 

Thorough  going  modernization  of  the 
city's  correctional  system. 


One -Day  Road  Building 


THE  recent  road  building  proposition 
fathered  by  Col.  John  T.  Patrick, 
when  the  people  living  along  the  line  of 
the  Bat  Cave-Rutherfordton  road  gath- 
ered and  built  a  road  twenty-two  miles 
in  one  day,  attracted  Statewide  atten- 
tion. 

The  Lake  Huron  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation up  in  Michigan  has  also  enjoyed 
a  "good  roads  day,''  and  they  fathered 
an  enterprise  which  meant  the  building 
of  a  road  from  Bay  City  to  Mackinac. 
The  distance  was  263  miles,  and  the  road 


passed  through  forty-eight  townships,  in 
eight  counties.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  and  the  ei¥ort  was 
known  in  that  section  as  a  "road-build- 
ing bee." 

The  road  commissioner  of  the  Asso- 
ciation states  that  while  the  real  work 
was  accomplished  in  one  day  that  the 
enthusiasm  was  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion. Many  men  donated  the  use  of 
wagons  and  teams  for  as  much  as  a  week 
and  two  weeks.  The  building  of  this 
stretch  of   road   meant  the  handlin:T  of 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  th.oii- 
sand  cubic  yards  of  gravely  sand,  and 
earth,  and  five  thousand  men,  with  two 
thousand  women,  worked  at  the  business 
of  road  building;  and  they  had  the  assist- 
ance of  three  thousand  teams  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  a  u  t  o  - 
mobiles.  It  is  stated  that  it  will 
be    onlv    necessary    to    raise    bv     taxa- 


tion for  that  road,  which  is  263  miles, 
long,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  road,  the  Associa- 
tion has  purchased  a  large  number  of 
the  Split-Log  or  King  road  drags,  and 
the  road  has  been  divided  into  fifty  sec- 
tions, in  each  of  which  a  farmer  will  be 
paid  to  drag  the  road  after  each  rain. 


Good  Road  Construction 


TLIE  proper  building  of  good  roads 
must  take  into  consideration  sev- 
eral enemies.  Heavy  traffic  too  soon 
after  rains,  automobiles  driven  at  a  high 
•"ate  of  speed,  and  wind  and  water  are 
tc  receive  recognition  as  among  the 
greater  enemies   of   permanent   roads. 

The  best  road  will  fail  to  remain  good 
if  the  drainage  proposition  is  not  looked 
into  carefully.  When  natural  drainage 
crosses  the  highway,  culverts  should  be 
provided,  and  they  should  be  of  ample 
capacity  to  handle  the  water  of  the  pos- 
sible heavy  rain.  Metal  culverts  can  be 
had  in  all  sizes,  and  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  are  certainly  more  satisfactory. 

The  drainage  proposition  is  one  which 
is  subject  to  discussion.  Many  road 
builders  advocate  a  high  crown,  but  the 
one  great  objection  to  this  is  the  ten- 
dency for  every  vehicle  to  run  toward  the 
ditches  along  the  side  of  the  road.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  any  road  in 
shape  unless  the  crown  shall  be  at  least 
two  feet  above  the  surface  of  any  water 
that  may  stand  after  a  heavy  rain. 


Talking  of  the  height  of  the  crown 
recently,  an  automobile  driver  re- 
marked that  in  driving  along  a  stretch 
of  road  with  an  excessive  high  crown 
the  driver  of  the  machine  is  forced  to 
maintain  a  constant  pressure  upon  the 
steering  wheel  in  order  to  keep  the 
machine   out   of  the   ditches.      It   is   the 


same  with  the  heavy  wagon,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  wheels  do  not  track, 
the  front  wheels  being  a  trifle  on  the  up- 
hill side  of  the  rear  wheel  tracks.  The 
consequence  is  that  every  wheel  running 
over  the  road  is  constantly  pushing  the 
surface  material  toward  the  ditches, 
leaving  the  center  like  the  ridge  of  a 
house.  The  crown  should  be  such  that 
the  water  will  drain  off  quickly,  but  not 
too  high  and  steep. 


In  a  road  with  a  high  crown,  it  is 
noted  that  when  the  drags  come  along, 
after  the  continual  pushing  of  the  sur- 
face soil  by  wagons  and  automobiles,  the 
first  round  is  not  started  at  the  ditch, 
but  four  or  five  feet  away ;  and  then  in 
time  the  road  has  a  sag  in  the  side,  and 
the  appearance  is  very  much  that  of  a 
tent  roof  when  the  guy  ropes  are  slack. 
It  seems  wise  to  plan  for  a  medium- 
high  crown,  and  better  results  are  sure 
to  be  obtained. 


An  interesting  writer  on  the  subject 
of  good  roads  sa3's  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  is  the  width  of  the  road. 
This  is  certainly  true,  and  in  entirely  too 
many  instances  road  builders  are  too 
much  inclined  to  build  roads  much  nar- 
rower than  they  should  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  width  is  extravagance, 
and   in    this   time   uf   needed    roads    in 
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every  direction  every  unnecessary  expen- 
diture should  be  avoided.  It  does  ap- 
pear, however,  that  a  roadbed  should 
be  thirty  feet  in  width  between  the 
ditches.  The  minimum  width  of  twenty- 
four  feet  should  certainly  be  maintained. 
Roads  of  this  width  would  be  easily  kept 
in  condition,  and  would  be  sufficiently 
wide  for  all  classes  of  traffic. 


The  upkeep  of  a  good  road  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  first  building.  Thorough 
organization  seems  to  be  important. 
Every     township     should     provide     the 


In  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  one  of 
the  leading  road  builders  gave  the  follow- 
ing specifications  for  an  ideal  road.  His 
ideas  are  worth  the  reading. 

"An  ideal  road  would  be  constructed 
thus :  Thirty  feet  between  ditches ; 
crown,  two  and  one-half  feet  above  bot- 
tom of  ditch ;  sub-grade,  sand,  with  the 
top  layer  one  foot  thick  of  a  combina- 
tion of  two-thirds  gumbo  and  one-third 
gravel,  mixed  as  follows:  One  layer 
of  gumbo,  distributed  evenly,  three 
inches  thick,  in  half-mile  stretches;  then 
one   inch  gravel,    distributed   evenly  the 
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"split-log  drag."  These  are  inexpen- 
sive, and  can  be  made  in  any  country 
crossroads  blacksmith  shop.  The  road 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  and  men 
assigned  to  each  district.  Good  judg- 
ment must  be  used  in  the  road-dragging. 
The  soil  must  be  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry.  It  must  be  dry  enough  to  slide 
along  the  drag,  for  a  little  earth  must  be 
carried  along  to  fill  any  depressions, 
commencing  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road 
when  filling  in  toward  the  center.  An 
authority  on  road-dragging  says  that 
every  third  time  the  road  should  be 
dragged  from  the  center  out. 


entire  length,  then  the  second  and  third 
layer  distributed  the  same  way — the 
surface  to  be  thoroughly  dragged.  The 
object  of  placing  the  materials  in  thin 
layers  is  to  thoroughly  incorporate  and 
pack  the  sand  and  gumbo,  as  the  work 
progresses,  by  the  action  of  the  wagon 
wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  while  hauling 
back  and  forth. 

"If  the  road  is  to  be  built  through  low 
or  swampy  ground,  the  material  would 
be  too  soggy  for  a  good  surface ;  then  a 
coating  of  gravel  could  be  hauled  and 
distributed  about  an  inch  thick  when  the 
ground  is  damp  after  a  rain.  This  would 
soon  work  in  and  make  a  eood  surface." 
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He  suggests  that  all  culverts  should 
be  of  cement  or  iron,  and  should  be  well 
laid  under  ground,  especially  in  the  hilly 
country;  and  concerning  grades  and 
ditches  the  suggestions  are  also  good. 

"The  reducing  of  grades  is  another  im- 
portant factor.  All  knolls  and  hills 
should  be  cut  down,  and  valleys  filled  up, 
even  if  only  for  a  few  inches,  for  it 
means  that  much  saving  in  the  lifting  of 
loads.  Think  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  weight  to  be  lifted  foolishly  over  a 
hill  a  few  feet  high  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  the  cost  to  every  farmer !  Every 
man,  whether  he  be  a   farmer  or  auto- 


mobilist,  bicyclist,  or  even  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow,  should  fight  for  good 
roads. 

"All  ditches  should  have  a  slope  on  the 
outer  side  as  well  as  the  inside.  No 
shoulders  should  be  allowed ;  the  slope 
to  be  one  foot  vertical  to  eight  feet  hori- 
zontal, permitting  the  running  of  a  mow- 
ing machine  to  keep  the  weeds  down ; 
also,  there  will  be  less  danger  from  acci- 
dents from  horses  running  to  the  ditches, 
when  frightened  by  automobiles,  and 
overturning  the  wagon  or  buggy  on  ac- 
count of  the  shoulders.'' 


Freight  Rate  Discrimination 


By  Col.  S. 

(Note; — The  following  excellent  address, 
delivered  by  Col.  S.  A.  Jones,  at  the  State 
Bankers'  Association,  held  at  Asheville  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  received  too  late  for  publica- 
tion in  the  August  number  of  Sky-Land,  and 
was  held  over  for  this  issue. 

Colonel  Jones'  forceful  and  logical  argu- 
ment against  Freight  Discrimination  is  worthy 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman  in  the  State,  and  is  hereby 
cordially  commended  to  Sky-Land's  readers, 
-Ed.) 

1DEEM  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  that 
you  have  granted  me  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  before  you  for  a  few  moments 
the  freight  rate  question,  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  State  at  this 
time;  as  to  how  to  stop  the  freight  rate 
discrimination,  estimated  to  be  from 
five  to  fifteen  million  dollars  per  annum ; 
that  the  Federal  Courts  of  the  Nation 
have  refused  to  enjoin  the  railroads  from 
collecting  from  the  people  of  this  State 
in  excess  of  what  they  are  charging  for 
the  same  service  in  our  adjoining  States. 
The  amount  at  this  time  will  be  found 
to  be  nearer  fifteen  than  five  million  dol- 
lars per  annum.  It  is  close  to  four  mil- 
lion dollars  on  the  coal  alone  consumed 


A.  Jones 

in  this  State.  It  is  being  said  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  this  discrimination  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  that  is  being  perfected  for  the 
State's  relief.  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show 
you  that  there  is  a  safe,  sound,  and  con- 
servative plan  being  carried  out. 

The  reason  this  discrimination  pre- 
vails, whereby  the  State  is  paying  fifteen 
million  dollars  more  per  annum  to  the 
railroads  than  the  same  railroads  are 
charging  our  sister  States,  is  because 
North  Carolina  has  no  rate-basing  port. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  indicated  to  North  Carolina  that  if 
she  wi'l  establish  a  rate-basing  port,  they 
will  direct  the  railroads  crossing  this 
State  to  give  to  North  Carolina  the  same 
rates  that  prevail  in  her  adjoining  sister 
States  for  a  similar  service. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  a  rate-basing 
port  is  established  by  railroads  connect- 
ing with  ships  at  the  port,  making 
through  rail  and  water  rates,  domestic 
and  foreign,   incoming  and  outgoing. 

This  State,  as  you  all  are  aware,  has  at 
Wilmington  and  Southport,  in  the  South- 
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port  harbor  and  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
what  can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest 
ports  of  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign, 
South  of  Norfolk  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast. 

But  the  railroads  crossing  this  State, 
and  receiving  and  delivering  about  forty 
mirion  dollars  of  commerce  per  annum 
to  and  from  ^^'ilmington,  have  not 
deemed  it  to  their  interest  to  make 
through  water  and  rail  rates,  domestic 
and  foreign,  from  Wilmington. 

To  do  that  would  bring  the  railroads 
at  once  subject  to  an  order  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
would  compel  them  at  once  to  forego  an 
income  of  safely  fifteen  million  dollars 
per  annum  now  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
which  the  courts  have  refused  to  enjoin 
them  from  collecting  until  North  Caro- 
lina performs  the  physical  act  needful  to 
open  a  rate-basing  port  for  this  State. 

To  open  a  rate-basing  port  for  this 
State  requires  two  physical  things  to  be 
accomplished. 

First.  The  securing  of  a  railroad 
across  this  State  to  that  port,  that  will 
connect  with  steamships  and  make 
through  rail  and  water  rates,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Second.  It  is  needful  to  secure  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  to  insure 
ships  to  sail  from  that  port  the  year 
around,  with  which  this  railroad  will 
make  through  rail  and  water  rates, 
domestic  and  foreign,  the  same  as  pre- 
vail at  Savannah.  Charleston,  and  Nor- 
folk. 

Third.  The  question  is,  can  North 
Carolina  meet  these  requirements? 

A  lot  of  us  men  in  this  city  and  ^^'est- 
ern  Carolina  believe,  in  fact  we  know, 
that  North  Carolina  can  meet  these  re- 
quirements without  a  single  new  law. 
For  men  of  Asheville  and  this  section 
have  already  secured  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of   all   the   laws   needed   for 


this  State  to  do  its  part,  and  without  an- 
other expensive  lawsuit  to  enforce  the 
remedy  when  adopted. 

About  forty-odd  of  us  in  this  city, 
^^'aynesville,  and  other  points  in  Western 
Carolina,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  free- 
ing \\estern  Carolina  and  breaking  up 
freight-rate  discrimination,  in  1907  pro- 
cured the  charter  from  Knoxville  and 
.the  Tennessee  coalfields  to  Wilmington 
and  Southport.  It  first  provided  that  the 
State  guarantee  four  per  cent,  on  the 
bonds  for  cost  of  construction,  but  not 
to  assume  the  slightest  responsibility  for 
a  penny  of  the  principal,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  this  guarantee  the  State  to 
receive  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock.  The  charter  provided  that  the 
State  should  have  three  directors,  with 
absolute  veto  power,  regardless  of  who 
held  the  majority  of  the  stock,  over  the 
disbursements  of  the  income  and  receipts 
of  the  road. 

This  bill,  or  charter,  had  the  approval 
of  every  manufacturing  institution  in  the 
State  with  a  capital  of  five  thousand 
dollars  and  up,  and  the  bill,  or  charter, 
with  a  letter  was  sent  to  every  newspaper 
in  the  State,  asking  them  if  they  saw  any 
objections  to  the  provisions  in  the  charter 
to  p'ease  state  them,  and  but  one  daily 
paper  and  two  small  weeklies  have  ever 
offered  any  objections  to  the  provision 
in  the  charter.  It  was  sent  to  every 
bank  in  the  State,  with  a  letter  asking  if 
they  found  any  objection  to  the  bill  to 
please  state  them,  and  not  one  bank  in 
the  State  sent  an  objection,  but  many 
commended  the  provision  of  the  charter. 

The  four  per  cent,  bill  was  defeated 
by  eight  A'otes  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
House  overwhelmingly  for  it.  In  lieu 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  four  per  cent., 
the  convicts  of  this  State  were  voted  to 
be  utilized  to  build  the  road,  and  in  the 
contract  with  the  State,  even  stronger 
provision  for  the  State's  control  and  pro- 
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tection  was  embodied  than  was  in  the 
fotir  per  cent.  bill.  ■  It  provides  that  the 
counties,  if  they  so  wished,  could  help. 
The  convict  c'ause  of  the  bill  provides 
the  Governor  should  approve  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  convicts  should  be 
delivered  to  the  road. 

The  contract  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  the  Governor.  It  provided 
that  the  Governor,  the  Auditor  of  the 
;State,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission,  and  their  respective 
successors,  should  be  Directors  of  the 
Railroad  Company,  to  prevent  the  issuing 
of  excessive  stock,  or  the  issuing  of  bonds 
above  the  amount  agreed  on  in  the  con- 
tract and  provided  for  in  the  charter. 
And  the  contract  provided  further  that 
no  other  debt,  except  by  the  approval  of 
the  State  Directors,  should  be  created, 
and  that  the  bonds  should  be  paid  off  at 
maturity,  and  no  more  bonds  or  interest- 
drawing  liabilities  of  any  character  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Railroad  Company, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  State  Directors. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  law 
that  now  prevail  for  the  protection  of 
the  stock  interest  which  the  State  is  to 
receive  for  use  of  the  convicts  to  protect 
the  State  and  the  County  in  the  stock 
they  subscribe  for.  The  law  further 
provides  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  road  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  what 
shal'  be  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
State  Directors,  and  provides  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  income  shall  be  set 
aside  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement 
of  the  bonds,  and  that  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  net  income  shall  be  set  aside  for 
the  betterments  and  improvements  of  the 
road  and  increasing  the  1  oiling  stock  as 
required. 

Under  these  laws,  construction  com- 
])anies  were  sought  to  build  this  road,  to 
relieve  the  State  from  freight  rate  dis- 
crimination. 


The  counties  in  \\'estern  Carolina, 
from  Rutherfordton  to  the  Tennessee 
line,  through  which  the  road  will  pass, 
have  voted  to  take  over  a  million  dollars 
of  the  stock  of  the  road  at  par.  and  pay 
for  the  same  with  thirty-year,  four  per 
cent,  county  bonds  at  par. 

The  Governor  approved  the  contract 
for  the  convicts  to  be  delivered  as  the 
charter  and  the  contract  provided.  It  was 
found  that  a  number  of  short  roads  had 
gotten  charters  that  provided  for  con- 
victs, but  none  of  their  charters  pro- 
vided any  protection  for  the  State  or  the 
counties  that  might  subscribe  for  stock 
in  them.  Fina'ly  the  Governor  set  a 
date,  and  called  representatives  of  all  the 
roads  that  had  charters  calling  for  con- 
victs, on  the  third  day  of  July,  1907,  to 
m.eet  him  in  Raleigh.  They  all  appeared, 
and  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
Governor  handed  out  this  resolution, 
dated : 

"Raleigh,  July  3,  4.00  p.  m..  1907, 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Executive  De- 
partment, Raleigh. 

"Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  that  be- 
fore the  Governor  sha'l  direct  the  appro- 
priation of  convicts  to  the  railroads  which 
■are  given  said  convicts  by  the  Acts  of  the 
last  General  z'Vssembly,  that  the  Directors 
of  the  said  railroads  shall,  through  their 
duly  appointed  officers  and  agents,  and 
with  sufficient  surety  to  secure  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  contracts,  obligate  them- 
selves, when  the  convicts  are  allotted,  to 
furnish  all  materials,  implements,  camps, 
and  vehicles  and  teams  to  carry  on  said 
work,  releasing  this  State  from  al!  obliga- 
tions to  furnish  anything  save  convicts 
with  proper  guards  and  maintenance. 

"It  is  further  resolved  that  the  con- 
victs shall  not  be  furnished,  under  the  Act 
of  the  General  ,\ssembly,  until  the  said 
roads  have  furnished  and  filed  in  writ'ng 
satisfactory     evidence     to    the     Council 
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of  State  that  the  roads  have  finan- 
cial backing  sufficiently  strong  to 
equip  and  operate  the  lines  as  set  out  in 
the  charters,  after  the  roads  have  been 
graded  by  the  convicts.  R.  B.  Glenn, 
Governor." 

So  this  was  the  condition  under  which 
the  convicts  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
roads.  Our  bill  and  charter  and  contract 
call  for  every  convict  in  the  State  avail- 
able when  we  were  ready,  and  every  other 
one  as  fast  as  they  completed  work  that 
they  might  be  already  engaged  on,  and 
every  convict  thereafter  convicted  in  the 
State  Courts,  until  the  road  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  Governor  took  the  position,  which 
was  an  eminently  correct  one,  that  the 
State  must  be  protected  from  getting 
stock  that  would  be  of  no  value  to  the 
State,  and  that  evidence  should  be  filed 
that  the  roads  would  be  completed  and 
put  in  operation.  '  Which  was  also  emi- 
nently correct.  And  he  contended  that 
the  roads  should  all  be  treated  alike.  The 
purpose  for  which  this  road  was  to  be 
.  built  was  to  relieve  Western  Carolina 
from  the  monopoly  of  a  single  line  of 
railway  transportation,  and  secure  by  its 
construction  the  opening  of  a  rate-basing 
port  for  the  State ;  and  it  was  in  no  sense 
a  local  or  private  road. 

Under  this  resolution  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Council  of  State,  the  money  must 
be  available  before  these  roads  could  get 
convicts.  Our  contract  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  and  we  went 
to  work  in  good  faith  to  find  what  we 
believed  wou'd  be  sufficient,  above  the 
convict  aid  and  the  county  aid,  to  equip 
and  put  the  road  in  operation  after  it  was 
graded  as  provided  by  the  law. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  saw  by  the  papers 
that  those  other  roads  were  being  allotted 
convicts.  We  wrote  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  copies  of  the  evidence  required 
in  writing  under  the   resolution   by  the 


Governor  and  the  Council  of  State,  that 
had  been  filed  and  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  State,  that  the 
money  was  available  to  equip  these  roads 
and  operate  them  after  they  had  been 
graded  by  the  convicts. 

The  State  Treasurer  replied  that  no 
such  evidence  had  been  filed.  That  all 
he  had  was  bonds,  binding  those  com- 
panies to  deliver  stock  in  their  road  to  the 
State  Treasurer  as  fast  as  the  convicts 
should  earn  one  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  stock. 

This  put  us  in  conflict  with  what  we 
were  requiring  at  the  hands  of  construc- 
tion companies  that  we  were  trying  to 
procure  to  build  the  road,  and  finance  it, 
and  with  our  statements  to  the  banks 
abroad,  in  which  we  were  insisting  that 
evidence  in  writing  that  the  money  would 
be  available  for  the  equipment  and  to 
operate  the  road  should  be  filed  in  such 
form  from  sound,  financial  backing  in- 
stitutions as  to  be  legally  binding,  to  be 
made  acceptable  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State;  and  there's  where  we 
stand  today. 

The  representatives  of  these  institu- 
tions soon  found  out  that  no  evidence  was 
being  filed  with  the  State  by  these  other 
roads,  that  they  had  contract  with  sound 
institutions  for  the  money. 

Anyone  knows  that  any  company 
could  give  a  bond  that  it  would  pay  its 
common  stock  to  get  State  labor,  when 
there  was  no  provision  to  protect  that 
stock  against  increased  capitalization,  or 
the  incurring  of  interest-bearing  debt  that 
might  absorb  the  State's  stock. 

This  suggested  to  me  that  for  our  pro- 
tection we  file  a  similar  bond  for  our 
road,  and  we  did  file  such  a  bond,  signed 
by  a  lot  of  the  best  men  in  Asheville  and 
Waynesville.  When  we  presented  it,  it 
was  accepted,  but  it  seemed  no  convicts 
were  available  for  this  road,  that  had 
every  possible  provision  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  State  that  ironclad  laws  could 
igive.  This  is  the  only  road  that  had 
filed  specifications  of  the  character  of  the 
road  in  which  the  State  is  to  receive 
stock,  such  specifications  as  would  be  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  a 
road  to  engage  in  intrastate  commerce, 
and  provided  in  the  law  that  before  the 
counties  cou'd  give  or  pay  in  their  sub- 
scriptions the  miles  on  which  the  pay- 
ments were  due  were  to  be  accepted  as 
completed  and  ready  for  operation,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  and 
specifications  of  construction  by  the 
majority  of  the  State  directors,  before 
the  county  roads  were  to  be  paid  over  in 
exchange  for  stock  at  par. 

Of  course,  it  was  no  trouble  to  get 
every  man  almost  in  any  county  that 
wanted  a  piece  of  railroad  built  even  to 
haul  logs,  to  sign  a  bond  to  guar- 
antee the  road  would  give  the  common 
stock  over  to  the  State  in  payment  for 
the  use  of  the  convict  labor  of  the  State. 

As  I  have  stated,  our  purpose  was  to 
free  Western  Carolina  from  a  single  rail- 
road line  monopoly,  and  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing the  State  a  rate-basing  port,  but  we 
have  never  insisted  that  any  number  of 
convicts  worth  mentioning  should  be 
allotted  to  this  road  until  we  had  con- 
cluded the  financing  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  that 
resolution.  Later,  we  applied  for  con- 
victs, thinking  that  perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter not  let  the  impression  get  out  that  we 
did  not  want  any  convicts,  and  we  were 
told  none  were  available  at  that  time ;  but 
we  kept  at  work,  and  got  the  counties 
lined  up,  from  the  Tennessee  line  to  Ruth- 
fordton,  and  they  voted  to  subscribe  the 
rise  of  a  million  dollars.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  we  got  it  to 
ratify  our  contract  for  the  convicts  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  Governor,  and 
had  it  made  a  public  act  or  law. 


Under  that  act  and  law,  to  keep  in  line, 
we  applied  to  the  next  Go\ernor  for  con- 
victs, and  he  said  he  found  that  they  had 
all  been  appropriated  by  his  predecessor, 
and  none  were  available  at  that  time,  and 
he  could  not  tell  just  when  any  would  be 
available. 

W'e  kept  right  on  with  our  work  to  en- 
list other  States  to  adopt  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  this  road  for  five  mil- 
lion dollars  for  Wilmington  and  South- 
port  to  help  stop  the  discrimination,  and 
as  the  foreign  capital  saw  us  winning 
State  by  State,  they  became  interested 
again,  under  our  solicitation  to  furnish 
the  money,  and  they  asked  us  for  evi- 
dence that  the  State  was  going  to  live  up 
to  its  contract  and  the  law.  We  then  ap- 
plied for  convicts,  explaining  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  were  allotted  twenty  con- 
victs. About  which,  doubtless  many  of 
you  are  aware,  a  great  fuss  was  raised  in 
the  last  Assembly,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  because  of  the  conditions,  that  we 
men,  who  represent  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  in  no  wise  responsible  for,  and 
if  the  convicts  should  be  taken  from  the 
work,  it  would,  of  course,  destroy  the 
respect  of  those  States  whose  legislatures 
have  endorsed  this  work  to  help  North 
Carolina  to  secure  relief,  because  they 
believed  she  had  appropriated  the  con- 
victs to  aid  in  the  work  in  good  faith, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  destroy  the  va'ue 
of  the  hard  work  that  has  been  done  to 
enlist  the  confidence  of  foreign  capital, 
for  this  little  bunch  of  convicts  has  been 
kept  on  the  work  until  we  have  secured 
the  pledge  again  of  the  foreign  capital, 
that  is  being  pledged  under  the  belief 
that  the  law  is  going  to  be  lived  up  to. 
It  takes  time  to  do  a  work  like  this,  and 
a  heap  of  it. 

To  date,  these  men  of  Asheville  and 
Western  Carolina  have  raised  through 
our  own  stockholders  and  officers,  every 
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one  a  North  Carolina  man,  and  spent, 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
promotion  of  this  work  to  stop  freight 
rate  discrimination,  and  we  are  spending 
money  every  day  now  in  that  work. 
None  of  us  claim  to  be  capitalists,  but 
we  went  to  work  to  get  Western  Carolina, 
and  are  at  work  now,  free,  and  helo  to 
free  the  State  from  the  discrimination, 
and  in  that  work  we  have  induced  con- 
struction companies  that  have  been  labor- 
ing in  co-operation  to  finance  the  road  to 
spend  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  part  purchase  payments  on  pieces 
of  roads  already  in  operation,  in  fran- 
y:hises,  in  rights-of-way,  in  surveys,  in 
actual  work  of  construction,  in  expenses 
of  laboring,  in  financing  the  securities, 
all  laboring  to  secure  by  the  construction 
of  this  road  a  rate-basing  port  at  \\'il- 
mington  and  Southport,  to  free  the  State 
from  freight  rate  discrimination ;  and  the 
work  has  never  stopped  for  one  hour. 

We  want  the  bankers  of  this  State  to 
know  that  no  law  was  ever  written  for 
railway  construction  on  the  American 
continent  that  so  safely  guards  the 
State's  interest  as  this  law  does,  and  the 
counties'  interest,  and  every  penny  of 
foreign  or  !ocal  capital  put  in  this  work 
to  relie\'e  this  State,  whether  it  be  county 
or  private  aid. 

We  want  the  bankers  of  this  State  to 
know  that  we  have  gotten  State  after 
State,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  their  legis- 
latures, and  we  are  still  getting  them,  to 
psk  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  this 
State-controlled  railroad,  of  five  million 
dollars,  to  give  thirty  feet  depth  of  water 
in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Southport 
to  Wilmington,  and  to  make  the  appro- 
priation to  carry  mail  from  Wilmington 
to  South  America,  and  to  establish  at 
Southport  a  United  States  naval  coaling 
station  that  wil"  save  the  government  an 


average  of  ten  million  dollars  on  the  coal 
consumed  by  the  navy. 

In  answer  to  the  statements  going  out 
that  no  plan  is  before  the  State  to  remedy 
this  rate  trouble,  I  wish  to  say  further 
that  nearly  one  thousand  leading  men,  a 
number  of  them  bankers  in  the  counties 
the  line  will  cross  from  Southport  to 
Rutherfordton.  have  signed  the  calls  for 
their  counties  to  hold  elections  to  vote 
over  another  million  dollars  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  to  secure  this  State's  re- 
lief, because  of  their  belief  that  the  State 
will  make  good  its  contract,  which  is  now 
a  public  law,  secured  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  State  to  get  in  shape 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  stop  this 
freight  rate  discrimination. 

We  want  the  bankers  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  know  that  today  we  have  able  and 
efticient  men  in  Europe  that  have  closed 
the  contract  to  bring  to  this  State,  to  co- 
operate with  this  State  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  road,  over  twenty  million 
dollars.  This  is  the  second  time  in  two 
years  this  monev  has  been  secured ;  lost 
the  first  time  by  the  death  of  three  men 
within  ninety  days,  and  this  time  they  are 
waiting  for  efficient  men  from  Europe 
that  are  at  work  now  in  New  York  to 
complete  the  requisite  machinery  to  guar- 
antee the  faithful  expenditure  of  that 
monev  in  the  construction  of  this  road. 

We  want  the  bankers  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  know  that  if  this  administration, 
in  co-operation  with  this  foreign  capital, 
will  put  in  force  the  laws  ^^'estern  Caro- 
lina men  have  fought  for  and  secured  the 
passage  of,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
have  been  strengthened  and  amended 
through  three  consecutive  sessions  of  the 
legislature  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
capital,  and  to  prevent  impatient  officers 
from  interfering  with  the  work,  which 
win  succeed  if   we  have  the  support  of 
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the  executive  officers  of  the  State  and 
are  let  alone. 

There  is  not  a  banker  in  the  sound 
of  my  voice  that  doesn  t  know  that  the 
man,  or  set  of  men.  who  will  labor  and 
bring  twenty  million  dollars  of  foreign 
capital  into  this  State  to  compete  with 
these  great  roads  that  have  the  State  in 
their  iron  grasp,  if  they  accomplish  it,  as 
Governor  Aycock  well  said,  "In  fifteen 
years,  they  will  have  accomplished  one 
of  the  greatest  works  that  has  been  done 
for  this  State." 

There  are  enough  convicts  under  the 
provision  of  this  law,  in  this  State,  to 
grade  this  road  from  the  Tennessee  line, 
with  such  equipment  as  can  and  will  be 
furnished  them,  to  W  i'mington  and 
Southport  in  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
months  at  the  longest. 

We  want  the  bankers  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  know  that  these  counties  that 
have  voted  a  .ittle  the  rise  of  three  thou- 
sand do  lars  a  mile  for  over  half  the 
distance  and  are  standing  behind  their 
sections  in  co-operation  with  this  work, 
and  their  faith  in  the  State  as  solid  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
counties  will  do  it  on  the  other  half,  for 
this  three  thousand  dollars  a  mile  is 
voted  in  a  way  that  in  a  sense  it  costs 
them  nothing.  For  the  tax  on  the  road 
itself  will  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
create  a  sinking  ftmd  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal at  maturity,  and  still  ha\-e  a  surplus 
for  county  improvement  in  the  treasury. 
No  greater  sum  was  asked,  no  more  is 
needed  of  the  counties,  if  the  conx-icts 
due  this  road  are  put  on  the  work,  for 
they  can  be  made  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  to  this  road,  and  the 
stock  that  the  State  will  receive  for  them, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by 
the  enemies  to  this  work,  will  be  worth 
par  the  day  the  road  is  complete  and  in 
operation. 


.\nd  if  we  should  be  unalile  to  bring 
this  foreign  capital  to  accept  the  con- 
struction contract  now  being  perfected 
ir  New  York,  and  this  road  was  graded, 
and  the  ties  were  put  on  by  the  convicts 
and  by  the  county  subscription,  I  don't 
l)elie\e  there  is  a  banker  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  would  not  take,  in  co-operation 
with  the  State,  under  the  rigid  protec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  State  Directors 
of  the  securities  of  this  road,  some  of 
the  bonds,  which  are  thirty-year,  five  per 
cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  to  help  stop 
a  ta.x  of  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year  on 
the  people  of  this  State.  If  we  cannot 
convince  this  foreign  capital  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  will  be  sent  here  now  that  it 
has  been  subscribed  and  ready  for  de- 
ivery,  and  convince  this  foreign  capital 
that  the  offi-cers  of  this  State  will  enforce 
this  la'v,  and  that  they  will  not  go  back 
on  the  public  act  when  this  law  has 
already  evolved  a  half-million  of  private 
capital,  and  the  State  against  that  amovmt 
since  1907  hasn't  been  out  in  the  support 
of  these  con\-icts  that  is  chiefly  a  tes- 
timony of  the  State's  good  faith,  and  to 
protect  this  State  in  holding  the  only 
pass  through  the  mountains  that  is  un- 
occupied, and  the  shortest  passway  be- 
tween the  great  Middle  and  Northwest- 
ern States,  the  Tennessee  coalfields,  and 
North  Carolina,  to  the  South  At'antic 
ports,  then  the  State  itse'f  should  not 
lose  the  vast  volume  of  work  that  has 
been  done,  Init  arrange  to  carry  out  the 
l)lan  itself. 

The  patriotic  bankers  of  this  State, 
under  Governor  Kitchin's  call,  saved  the 
State's  credit,  and  if  I  could  have  had 
my  way,  I  would  ha\-e  labored  to  secure 
their  united  efTorts,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  to  build  this  road,  to  re- 
lieve this  State,  and  keep  every  dollar  of 
its  securities  under  the  control  of  the 
State  of  North  Caro'ina,  and  in  the 
hands  of  her  citizens  through  her  banks. 
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I  be'-ieve  that  the  great  banking  asso- 
ciation of  this  State,  and  this  great  Just 
Freight  Rate  Association  that  is  being 
formed  throughout  this  State,  when  they 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
vast  volume  of  work  we  men  have  done, 
and  are  now  doing  in  this  State,  they 
will  help  to  convince  the  administration 
that  it  would  be  the  very  best  thing  for 
this  administration  to  put  the  convicts 
to  work  to  accomplish  the  one  thing  that 
the  people  of  this  State  want  accom- 
plished above  all  others,  that  of  saving 
this  State  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  per  decade,  and  by  that  method 
of  saving  it,  adding  about  fifty  million 
dollars  of  new  taxable  property  to  this 
State  in  the  construction  of  what  is  con- 
ceded by  the  best  railway  experts  of 
America  to  be  when  built  one  of  the 
most  valuable  railroad  lines  for  this  State 
and  the  whole  South  and  ^Middle  \\'est 
that  will  ever  again  be  built  in  this  South- 
land. 

We  challenge  the  disapproval  of  a 
single  statement  we  have  made,  and  we 
want  the  bankers  and  people  of  this  State 
to  know  that  relief  is  coming,  and  has 
been  by  law  in  their  hands  since  igog, 
waiting  for  an  administration  to  enforce 
this  law  that  will  stop  the  rate  discrimi- 
nation. And  the  saving  made  would 
build  in  ten  years  a  macadam  road  three 
times  across  this  State  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Tennessee  line.  If  there  is  any 
question  any  member  would  like  to  ask 
me  now.  about  the  political  economy, 
values  of  this  road,  or  bv  letter  when  I 


return  home,  I  will  answer  it.  If  any 
lawyer  wants  to  ask  anything  about  the 
legal  status  of  the  laws  I  have  quoted, 
General  Davidson,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Raleigh,  where  he  has  been  bat- 
tling to  prevent  injury  being  done  this 
work,  and  who  has  been  and  is  our  gen- 
eral counsel  and  adviser,  will  answer  it. 
Copies  of  the  entire  law  can  be  had  by 
addressing  Col.  S.  A.  Jones,  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bankers'  Association  for  this  hear- 
ing they  have  accorded  me.  It  will  set 
aside  a  lot  of  misstatements  that  have 
been  made.  I  hope,  because  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  about  this  company, 
made  up  of  some  of  the  best  men,  and 
some  of  them  bankers  in  this  city  and  in 
\\'aynesville,  there  are  in  this  State.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion adopt  a  reso'ution  approving  the 
efforts  that  these  men  of  Western  Caro- 
lina have  been  making  and  are  now  mak- 
ing for  this  State,  and  to  encourage  us 
by  assuring  us  they  will  do  what  they 
can  to  bring  success  to  the  effort. 

^^'e  are  opposing  nobody's  effort.  If 
there  be  a  plan,  a  better  plan  than  ours, 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  that  will 
give  \\'estern  Carolina  relief  from  a  one- 
line  monopoly,  and  free  the  State  from 
freight  rate  discrimination,  every  man  of 
us  will  take  off  his  coat  and  put  all  his 
force  and  power  to  help  carry^  that  plan 
to  success. 


The  Forests  of  North  Carolina 

By  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt 


NORTH  CAROLINA  is  unequaled  in 
the  variety  of  its  hardwoods  and 
conifers  by  that  of  any  other  State  or 
territory.      Throughout   the    whole    area 


of  the  State  a  great  variety  of  soils  and 
climate  has  brought  together  trees  from 
all  parts  of  Eastern  America.  There 
are   altogether  one  hundred    and    fifty- 
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three  kinds  of  woody  plants  which  form 
a  simple  upright  stem  and  attain  arbores- 
cent proportions,  growing  naturally 
within  the  State,  and  of  these  over 
seventy  are  trees  of  the  first  size,  and 
fifty-seven  are  trees  of  great  economic 
value.  Fourteen  of  these  are  known  to 
attain  in  this  State  a  height  of  over  one 
hundred  feet;  three  of  them  a  height  of 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  six- 
teen of  them  reach  diameters  of  five  feet 
or  over ;  and  five,  diameters  of  seven  feet 
or  over.  There  are  twenty-four  kinds 
of  oaks  found  in  the  State,  which  are 
three  more  than  occur  in  any  State  to 
the  North,  and  two  more  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  State  to  the  South;  of  the 
nine  hickories  known  to  occur  in  the 
United  States,  eight  have  been  found  in 
North  Carolina ;  here  are  found  all  six 
maples  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  all 
of  the  lindens,  all  six  of  the  American 
magnolias,  three  of  the  birches,  eight 
of  eleven  kinds  of  pine,  both  species  of 
the  hemlock  and  balsam  fir,  and  three  of 
the  five  elms. 

The  importance  of  the  forests  to 
North  Carolina  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  forests  and  the  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  them  produce 
material  amounting  in  value  to  more 
than  thirty-five  million  dollars  per  year, 
and  give  employment  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  There  are  but  few  States  in  this 
countr}'  where  the  importance  of  the 
forests  is  relatively  as  great  as  in  this 
State,  where  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
wealth-producing  capital  is  invested  in 
forest  lands  or  in  industries  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  products  obtained  from 
the  forests.  As  a  State,  we  recognize 
that  our  furniture  industry  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  permanent  supply  of 
hardwood;  that  the  tanning  industry,  if 
it  is  to  become  a  permanent  one,  as  it 
should,  is  dependent  upon  a  constant 
supply  of  tanning  material,  as  hemlock 


and  chestnut  oak  bark;  and  that  the 
paper  industry,  which  also  should  be  a 
permanent  one,  is  dependent  upon  a  con- 
stant supply  of  pulp  wood.  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  to  make  these  in- 
dustries permanent  in  North  Carolina, 
and  to  give  them  a  constant  supply  of  the 
various  woods  that  they  need,  but  also 
to  enable  these  industries  to  develop  to  a 
still  greater  extent.  To  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  forests  be  conserved 
and  perpetuated. 

The  forest  area  of  North  Carolina 
covers  more  than  ten  million  acres,  a 
very  large  part  of  which  is  steep,  rough, 
or  poor  land,  unsuitable  for  farming 
purposes.  There  are  also  about  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  waste  land  in  the  State 
which  have  been  lumbered  and  burned 
or  cleared  and  found  unprofitable  to 
cultivate  on  account  of  roughness  or 
erosion,  which  should  be  reforested. 
With  this  large  area  of  timber  land, 
there  was  no  thought  given  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State  to  the  question  of  a 
diminishing  supply  of  forest  products. 
Similarly  as  in  connection  with  the  soils, 
the  people  of  the  State  considered  they 
had  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  there- 
fore gave  no  thought  as  to  how  much 
they  wasted  in  obtaining  what  they 
wanted,  or  how  much  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  No  care  was  taken  in  lumbering  to 
preserve  seed  trees,  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  land  to  reforest  itself  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  lumbering,  no  plan  was 
considered  with  the  end  in  view  of  the 
forests  reproducing  themselves  with 
varieties  of  trees  as  valuable  as  the  ones 
removed,  or  that  they  would  maintain  a 
density  so  that  the  soil  might  produce 
its  full  capacity,  or  of  even  protecting  the 
timber  that  still  remained.  Such 
methods  of  lumbering  have  finally 
brought  us  to  the  place  where  there  is 
probably  more  woody  material  used  or 
cut   each    vear   in    North    Carolina   than 
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the  forests  are  replacing  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  wood.  Then  again,  each 
year  the  forests  become  less  capable  of 
producing  what  is  required  of  them. 
Their  area  contracts,  less  valuable  trees 
take  the  place  of  the  more  valuable 
varieties  which  are  cut,  the  soil  becomes 
more  impoverished  and  less  able  to  yield 
large  returns,  and  the  demand  for 
woody  materials  gradually  increases  with 
the  increase  in  population. 

These  existing  conditions  demand  that 
some  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  con- 
serve and  perpetuate  our  forests.  This 
conservation  means  for  a  great  many 
of  our  citizens  a  profitable  investment 
and,  in  some  instances,  as  the  reforesta- 
tion of  abandoned  farm  lands,  it  will 
mean  a  profitable  investment  on  lands 
that  are  now  not  producing  anything  of 
value. 

What  the  great  mass  of  forest  land 
now  needs,  however,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  adequate  protection  for 
young  growth,  for  unless  there  is  yoimg 
growth,  and  an  abundance  of  it,  there 
can  be  no  trees  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones  when  they  are  cut.  If  there 
are  two  hundred  mature  trees  on  an  acre, 
there  should  be,  if  the  same  area  was  in 
young  trees  three  to  five  years  old,  five 
thousand  or  more  trees.  Not  one- 
twentieth  of  the  young  trees  that  start 
to  grow  can  be  expected  to  become  large 
trees.  They  are  of  invaluable  service, 
hov^-ever.  in  shading  the  ground,  and  so 
keeping  it  moist  that  the  trees  may  not 
suffer  with  drought  in  dry  seasons ;  in 
protecting  very  young  seedlings  which 
may  be  beneath  them  from  excessive 
heat  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
which  the  seedlings  of  some  species  can- 
not stand ;  and  in  forcing  those  trees 
which  do  survive  to  clear  their  stems  by 
rapidl}'  pushing  their  tops  upward  to 
get  the  light,  leaving  behind  on  the 
stems   only   a    few    small     limbs,     which 


soon  die  and  drop  off,  leaving  no  knots 
or  knotholes.  The  litter  of  their  leaves 
also  forms  a  rich  mould,  which,  as  it 
decays,  enriches  the  soil,  and  stimulates 
the  growth  of  the  remaining  trees. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  forest 
must  be  protected  from  fires.  These 
forest  fires  are  the  greatest  menace  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  forests.  One  of 
the  worst  effects  of  the  forest  fires  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  has  been  the  pre- 
vention of  the  reproduction  of  the  long- 
leaf  pine.  Large  areas  that  were  once 
covered  with  this  valuable  tree,  and 
which  should  now  be  reproducing 
another  growth  of  the  same  kind,  are 
instead  covered  with  sand  oak  or  black- 
jack, which  are  practically  valueless. 
The  loss  to  the  people  of  this  section 
from  the  burnings  of  these  pine  lands, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  enormous,  as, 
but  for  the  burnings,  thousands  of 
acres  which  are  now  denuded  of  all  mer- 
chantable trees  would  either  be  covered 
with  mature  forests  or  with  thick 
growths  of  young  trees. 

In  the  counties  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  State,  fires  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  killing  down  young  growth, 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  except  where 
there  are  large  tracts  of  forest,  and  the 
country  is  poor,  rugged,  or  thinly  set- 
tled, the  lands  are  not  regularly  burned, 
and  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
old  trees  is  much  less  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  These  occasional 
fires,  however,  kill  much  young  growth 
that  has  been  several  years  growing,  and 
keep  the  woods  open  in  this  way. 

In  the  mountains,  although  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  hardwood  timber, 
many  of  the  trees  which  would  other- 
wise be  merchantable  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  fire.  The  woods  have  been 
kept  free  from  young  growth  by  pastur- 
age and  frequent  burnings.  In  places, 
they  are  exceedingly  open,  and  there  are 
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no  young  trees  at  all  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones  as  they  are  removed. 

One  result  of  the  indiscriminate 
lumbering  and  forest  fires  in  the  moun- 
tain region  has  been  the  almost  total 
destruction      of      the      poplar,      walnut. 


cherry,  and  white  pine.  These  trees  all 
come  up  from  seed,  so  that  if  the  young 
growth  is  destroyed  by  forest  fires  and 
no  seed  trees  are  left  in  lumbering,  it 
means  the  extermination  of  this  species, 
imless   reforestation   is    resorted   to. 


The  Sixth  Sense 


THE  primitive  man  of  all  countries, 
especially  the  Indian  of  this 
country,  had  in  some  respects  peculiar 
advantages  over  the  man  of  today.  He 
could  reach  planes  that  we  cannot 
attempt.  Only  a  few  years  ago  men  and 
women  dwelt  upon  much  higher  planes 
than  we  of  today.  This  is  an  age  of 
commercialism,  of  greed  and  gain.  We, 
as  a  people,  have  lost  sight  of  the  higher 
man — the  God-Man.  We  have  forced 
Nature  out.  and  in  turn.  Nature  has  de- 
nied us  our  birthright.  Our  religion  to- 
day is  not  the  religion  of  fifty  years  ago, 
nay.  even  ten  years  ago.  It  is,  in  many 
instances,  a  makeshift,  to  meet  our 
philosophy,  and  not  the  needs  of  the 
human  heart,  a  felt  thing — a  revelation 
of  this  purer  and  more  delicate  Sixth 
Sense, 

When  Henry  \'lll.  could  not  recon- 
cile the  Catholic  Church  in  obtaining  a 
divorce,  he  created  a  new  Church.  So 
with  us,  we  create  new  things  to  meet 
our  conveniences,  and  with  each  new 
creation  we  get  further  away  from  the 
basic  principle. 


liy    Walter    Hamilton    Candler 

senses  being  educated  exclusively  by 
books  and  things,  they  were  educated 
through  the  medium  of  the  Sixth  Sense 
— which  was  at  all  times  in  perfect  rap- 
port with  the  Infinite.  His  knowledge 
came  from  the  Source  of  all  Truth 
directly.  But,  as  time  went  on,  he  be- 
gan to  philosophize  on  the  things  about 
him  ;  and  as  his  knowledge  developed  he 
Ijegan  to  descend  from  the  higher  plane 
— slowly,  of  course,  but  surely  down 
through  the  ages,  he  dropped  lower  and 
lower,  until  today  we  find  him  a  "civil- 
ized creature,"  standing  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  pit  of  darkness,  further  than 
ever  removed  from  the  Divine  Power  or 
Force  which  is  revealed  to  man  through 
this  wonderful  Sixth  Sense,  which  has 
been  so  enigmatical  to  all  psychologists. 
In  Europe,  I  found  conditions  very 
much  similar  to  that  of  this  country. 
Some  told  me  I  was  wrong,  that  the 
absence  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Sixth  Sense  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
present  state.  Psychologists  have  told 
me  that  the  Sixth  Sense  was  but  an 
imaginary  hypothesis  for  an  explanation 


Man     has     never     invented     anything  of  peculiar  mental  phenomena.     P)Ut,  if 

new.     He  has  only  discovered  laws  that  I     could    take    some    of    these    people 

are  as  old  as  Time.     Truth  is  a  precious  through     our     modern     divorce    courts, 

thing,  but  oftentimes  in  our  eagerness  to  through  our  asylums,  prisons,  houses  of 

find  it  we  overlook  it,  not  being  able  to  correction,  and  last,  if  not  least,  through 

recognize  its  real  significance.    This  was  the  "Tenderloin"  districts  of  some  of  our 

not  the  case   with    the    primitive    man.  great    cities,    and    show    them   what    the 

He    was    not    handicapped    with    super-  ignorance   of   our  civilization    is   doing; 

ficial    knowledge.      Instead   of     his    five  I   would  also  be  able  to  show  an  utter 
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absence  of  the  Sixth  Sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  will  come  with  me 
into  the  forests,  if  they  will  come  with 
me  to  where  Nature  in  all  her  grandeur 
and  glory  smiles  and  beckons  her  chil- 
dren to  come  and  revel  close  to  her 
bosom ;  where  the  old-time  "meetin' 
house"  and  the  old-time  preacher  hold 
the  ban  of  love  and  surcease  from  pain 
and  afifliction  over  all  who  may  come ; 
where  sympathy,  love,  and  friendship  are 
not  strangers ;  where  the  venom  of 
crime  has  never  filtered  through  the 
hands  of  debauchery,  and  commingled 
with  those  deceitful  fiends,  hate  and 
jealousy — if  they  will  but  follow  me,  I 
can  show  them  where  the  Sixth  Sense 
predominates    indefinitely,   preeminently. 

Let  us  get  back  to  Nature,  where  we 
can  get  in  touch  with  tangible  things — 
things  that  lead  us  back  to  the  primeval 
ages.  Centuries  ago,  centuries  before 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  the  Sixth  Sense 
of  man  was  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. Linder  this  caption,  I  may  men- 
tion the  sense  of  direction,  premonition, 
intuition,  telepathy,  religion,  revelation, 
and  suggestion.  These  things  centralized 
into  one,  as  rays  of  light  through  the 
prism,  give  us  the  Sixth  Sense — the 
Sense  we  have  been  growing  away  from 
all  these  years,  and  which  it  will  be 
necessary,  if  we  hope  to  acomplish  great 
things  to  grow  back  to  and  develop. 

Perhaps  the  Sixth  Sense  is  our  Soul — 
our  Life  Force,  and  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  other  senses.  It  is  not  the 
sense  of  reason,  but  of  feeling;  not  of 
emotion  or  sensation,  in  the  generally 
accepted  teJrm,  but  the  feeling  which 
asserts  itself  sometimes  in  spite  of  all 
our  reasoning  powers  to  the  contrary. 
How  old  are  the  expressions:  "I  feel 
like  something  is  going  to  happen,''  or 
"I  feel  like  that  man  will  not  do.  He 
appears  all  right ;  but  somehow  I  feel 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere  ?" 


We,  as  a  civilized  people,  only  have  mere 
glimpses  of  this  Sixth  Sense,  occasion- 
ally. Some  of  us  are  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  others,  but  none  of  us 
can  approach  the  perfection  of  the  primi- 
tive man. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  suggestion 
is  Nature.  Nature  suggests  art,  oratory, 
inspiration,  music,  poetry,  love,  life — 
God.  Nature  does  not  suggest  crime,  for 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sixth  Sense  crime 
is  almost  an  unknown  factor,  and  where 
the  Sixth  Sense  is  predominant  crime 
is  unknown.  The  Sixth  Sense  controls 
the  infant ;  and  when  we  approach  the 
hour  of  death  it  controls  us  all ;  it  steps 
in  like  an  old  trustworthy  friend,  and 
takes  the  helm  from  the  hands  of  reason. 
The  man  condemned  to  die  on  the  gal- 
lows, or  in  the  electric  chair,  will  fight 
for  life  as  long  as  there  is  hope;  but 
when  all  hope  is  gone,  he  becomes 
resigned ;  and  when  the  hour  of  death  is 
at  hand  he  is  fearless ;  and  usually,  when 
he  walks  out  to  his  death,  he  is  com- 
posed, oftentimes  jolly,  while  the  ones 
who  accompany  him  are  deeply  affected. 
Why  is  it?  Nature  has  stepped  in — this 
provision  was  made  in  the  beginning. 
If,  under  the  proper  training.  Nature 
had  never  stepped  out  in  the  first  place, 
the  chances  are  a  gallows  or  electric 
chair  would  not  have  been  necessary,  for, 
as  I  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sixth 
Sense  crime  is  almost  an  unknown  fac- 
tor. 

The  education  of  the  Sixth  Sense 
should  begin  before  the  child  is  brought 
into  this  world.  AVhen  a  child  is  born, 
it  has  its  likes  and  dislikes ;  there  is  a 
reason  for  each  one — there  is  nothing 
without  a  cause,  and  effect  surely  follows 
cause.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  a 
mother's  unpleasant  environments,  un- 
healthful  thoughts  and  experiences,  may 
be  the  gallows,  electric  chair,  or  even 
worse.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  rule 
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that  works  both  ways.  A  man  and  his 
wife  were  coming  through  Tennessee  to 
Kentucky  one  time,  long  before  the 
advent  of  railroads.  They  stopped  at  a 
farmhouse  for  dinner.  The  man  was 
out  caring  for  his  horses,  while  his  wife 
v/ent  into  the  large  living-room.  Pres- 
ently she  was  startled  by  an  unearthly 
sound,  as  if  someone  were  being  mur- 
dered in  the  yard.  She  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out.  An  overseer  was 
whipping  a  negro  slave.  She  was  hor- 
rified, and  when  her  husband  came  in  he 
found  her  crying.  Upon  being  asked  the 
cause  of  her  tears,  she  said : 

"If  I  was  a  man  I  would  do  something 
for  these  poor  defenseless  creatures.  It 
is  a  shame  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
the  way  they  are  treated."  A  great  im- 
pulse was  awakened  in  this  woman. 
Three  months  later,  a  boy  was  born  to 
her — that  boy  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
\\'ho  can  say  this  great  man  was  not  in 
tune  with  the  Infinite? 

\'\'e,  as  a  civilized  people,  trust  to  blind 
chance.  We  talk  and  boast  of  our  edu- 
cation— but  are  we  educated?  Are  we 
familiar  with  the  science  of  education, 
and  do  we  apply  it?  I  think  not.  We 
start  a  child  to  school  at  the  tender  age 
of  six,  and  there  the  cramming  process 
commences.  Instead  of  drawing  out  and 
developing  its  little  mind  so  that  it  can 
think  and  reason  from  cause  to  eft'ect, 
we  paralyze  its  perceptive  faculties  by 
our  antiquated  system.  The  same  sys- 
tem is  applied  to  all  children  regardless 
of  their  various  nervous  temperaments, 
likes,  and  dislikes.  Only  two  or  three 
people  of  modern  times,  I  think,  have 
understood  the  meaning  and  caught  the 
inspiration  of  this  higher  Sixth  Sense. 
One  of  them  was  Rousseau,  who  saw  the 
folly  of  the  education  of  his  day,  and 
hence  he  would  have  "Emile"  taken  en- 
tirely away  from  human  society  in  his 
youth,  for  he  claimed  Nature  only  was 


pure ;  whatever  man  touches  he  defiles. 
One  other  real  prophet,  as  it  were,  in 
discovering  this  deeper  and  more  mys- 
terious force  of  the  child's  life,  is  Dr. 
Montessori,  of  Rome,  Italy.  I  spent  a 
month  in  Rome  last  winter,  and  observed 
her  work  with  the  children.  Despite  the 
reports  of  the  Columbia  professors  to  the 
contrary,  the  results  obtained  were  some- 
thing marvelous.  What  would  you  think 
of  yotir  child,  without  any  effort  what- 
ever, seemingly  and  apparently  unaided, 
at  the  age  of  four  or  five — able  to  read 
'most  anything,  spell  any  word,  write  a 
igood  hand,  handle  numbers  easily,  and  do 
many  other  things  as  gracefully  as  a 
grown  person.  Wouldn't  you  think  it  a 
genius  ?  That  is  exactly  _  what  the 
Dotoressa  is  doing  with  all  her  children. 
She  told  me  that  the  teacher  must  stand 
back  and  let  the  spiritual  force  grow. 

In  speaking  to  a  defective  child,  she 
called  it  to  her,  and  looked  directly  into 
its  eyes  and  called  its  name,  as  if  calling 
to  its  soul.  In  this  way,  she  said  she 
could  reach  and  draw  out  its  intelligence, 
and  help  it  toward  concentration. 

Of  course,  we  imderstand  that  Rous- 
seau's doctrine  was  extreme.  He  was 
unmerciful  with  what  he  termed  the  "jn- 
natural  and  artificial  age." 

Dr.  Alontessori  is  either  knowingly  or 
imknowingly  making  an  effort  to  get  back 
(to  nature:  she  undoubtedly  recognizes 
that  Sense,  that  factor,  which  has  been 
overlooked  in  our  educational  processes 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

When  we  are  familiar  with  all  these 
laws ;  when  we  approach  these  things 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  instead  of 
mere  guesswork,  we  will  begin  then  to 
come  into  our  birthright,  and  a  different 
race  of  people  will  inhabit  the  earth. 
Our  prisons,  asylums,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  other  places  for  the  detention 
of  the  unfortunate,   will   be  torn   awav. 
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and  in  their  places  will  be  erected 
P-cademies,  colleges,  and  churches.  The 
great  cities  will  be  renovated,  and  in- 
stead of  the  vile,  unhealthful,  crime- 
breeding  places,  will  be  parks  and  play- 
grounds.   We  are  entering  a  new  age  ;  we 


are  becoming  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  in  proportion  we  are  getting 
back  to  her.  The  future  holds  great 
things  for  us,  but  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves before  we  can  ever  hope  to  obtain 
them. 


The  Passing  of  a  Picturesque  People 


"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH  FOR  THE  NEW" 


NO  MORE  the  tinkle  of  the  banjo  at 
"de  quatahs''  breaks  the  stillness  of 
the  evening  air.  No  more  in  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  New  South  may  be  heard 
.  the  strains  of  African  melody — wierd, 
haunting,  barbaric — rising  from  scores 
of  dusky  throats,  and  dying  away  in  a 
plaintive  wail — the  piteous  outcry  of 
souls  in  bondage. 

A  little  over  a  half -century  ago  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued, 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  South  was  en- 
acted. Freedom  came,  and  with  it  the 
subsequent  adjustment  to  new  condi- 
tions. Freedom !  brought  forth  by  the 
travail  of  a  Nation,  and  at  such  priceless 
cost  that  history  has  recorded  it  in  letters 
of  blood.  A  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  the 
black  man  was  free — thrust  forth  into 
the  world,  ignorant  and  untrained,  to 
wrestle  with  his  problem  alone  and  un- 
aided. 

The  son  of  the  ex-slave  as  well  must 
accept  the  new  order  of  things,  and  like 
his  black  brother  carve  out  his  destiny 
alone  and  unaided.  Penniless,  where 
wealth  once  abounded ;  deprived  of  the 
help  upon  which  he  had  hitherto  relied ; 
divested  of  stock  and  farm  implements — 
financial  ruin  en\'eloped  him  like  a  black 
pall.  Around  him  his  fertile  lands  lay 
waste ;  his  old  Colonial  home,  with  its 
hallowed  associations — the  birth  of 
children,  the  death  of  loved  ones — was 
reduced    to    a    charred    mass    of     ruin. 


Strewn  was  his  pathway  with  the  ashes 
of  dead  hopes ;  sounding  ever  in  his  ears 
was  the  requiem  of  a  glorious  but  oblit- 
erated past. 

Broken  in  health  and  fortune,  should 
he  yield  himself  to  the  cruelty  of  this 
new  environment  and  sink  beneath  the 
quagmire  of  what  then  seemed  over- 
whelming disaster?  Never!  The 
strength  of  his  right  arm  still  remained, 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  his  Puritan 
forebears,  and  an  indomitable  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  beloved  Southland. 


Evcntiiallx  Sees  the  Triiimpli  of  Heroic 
Effort 

True,  his  first  efforts  were  sown  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  and  in  the  face  of  odds 
tremendous  and  well-nigh  overpowering. 
But  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  his  sturdy 
forefathers  was  his  by  right  of  heritage. 
With  iron  will  and  unerring  faith,  he 
has  wrought  mightily,  and  achieved 
mightily.  Once  more  his  cottonfields 
and  broad  acres  of  luxuriant  grain  wave 
defiance  to  the  past.  The  shriek  of  the 
factory  whistle  now  marks  the  spot 
where  his  father's  bowling  alley  once 
stood.  As  the  reward  of  his  magnificent 
effort,  he  has  been  spared  to  see  the 
flower  of  progress  spring  from  what 
once  appeared  the  barren  soil  of  financial 
ruin. 
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The  IVar  a  Dead  Issue 

The  war,  with  this  son  of  the  New 
South,  is  a  dead  issue,  which  has  no  place 
on  today's  busy  calendar.  Rankling  bit- 
terness has  died  within  his  heart  in  loyal 
striving  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
in  his  once  ravaged  and  desolated  home- 


rankled  with  bitterness.  He  saw  only 
the  devastation  of  his  estates,  the  waste 
of  his  fertile  lands,  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes. 

The  ethical  side  of  the  question  of 
slavery  did  not  enter  into  the  equation 
with  the  slaveholder.  No  thought  of  the 
unrighteousness     of     holding     souls     in 


DREAMING   OF   THE   D.WS  THAT  ARE   NO  MORE 


land.     The  future  of  the  Southland  has 
become  his  one  absorbing  passion. 


Slavery  From  the  J'iczvpoiut  of  the  E-v- 
Slaz'eholder 

In  the  first  mighty  throes  of  the 
Nation's  rebellion,  and  during  those  dark 
years  which  marked  the  Reconstruction 
Period,    the    heart     of     the     slaveholder 


bondage,  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
troubled  his  mind ;  nor  is  this  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at.  To  the  Southerner,  the 
condition  of  slavery  was  a  natural  one. 
At  birth,  his  eyes  iirst  opened  on  the 
grinning  face  of  Black  Mammy  waiting 
to  fold  her  "HI  white  chile,"  her  "bressed 
lamb  '  to  her  bosom.  From  the  very 
outset  he  was  taught  to  regard  the  slave 
in  the  light  of  anv  other  chattel.     He  was 
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his  by  right  of  possession,  to  be  used  by 
him  as  he  saw  fit. 


The  Relationship  Existing  Between  the 
Slaveholder  and  His  Chattel 

Notwithstanding  this  commercial  way 
of  looking  at  the  question,  sentiment 
more  often  than  otherwise  played  an 
important  part.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  existed  between  the  slave  and  his 
master  a  deep  bond  of  affection,  which 
in  many  instances  the  severing  of  their 
relations,  with  the  dawn  of  Freedom,  or 
the  intervening  years  since,  has  been  un- 
able to  destroy. 

In  his  charming  stories  of  life  in  old 
Virginia  during  the  antebellum  days  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  has  beautifully  and  touchingly  por- 
trayed this  relationship,  and  has  crowned 
the  head  of  this  old-time  servitor  with  a 
halo  which  time  itself  has  been  unable 
to  take  away.  Down  in  Alabama,  How- 
ard Weeden,  with  wondrous  skill,  born 
of  a  mighty  love,  has  drawn  pictures 
true  to  the  life  of  this  quaint  people, 
and  has  written  some  simple  but  ex- 
quisitely tender  dialect  verse  redolent 
of  the  undying  loyalty  and  affection  of 
the  old-time  slave  for  ''Marse  en  Mistis." 
The  stories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
other  dialect  writers  will  stand  as  a  life- 
long memorial  to  this  sacred  relation- 
ship. 


The  Happy,  Carefree  Lot  of  the  Slaz'e 
The  lot  of  the  slave  was  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  carefree  and  happy.  Occa- 
sionally, cases  of  abuse  and  brutality 
were  brought  to  light ;  but  these  were 
rare.  His  conduct  was  such  at  times 
that  coercive  measures  must  needs  be 
resorted  to,  but  usually  the  treatment 
accorded  him  was  fair  and  kind. 

The      overdrawn      and     exaggerated 
sketches    of    slave   life,    as   portrayed   in 


that  highly  sensational  story,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  are  hardly  reconcilable 
with  common  sense,  or  compatible 
with  sound  reasoning.  Mewing  the 
question,  not  from  a  humanitarian  but 
(in  economic  standpoint,  what  man  would 
wittingly  starve  or  beat  his  horse  to 
death?  None  other  than  a  demented 
brute  or  crazy  man.  Since  from  a  mone- 
tary standpoint  the  slave  was  an  infinitely 
more  valuable  asset  than  the  horse, 
•would  it  not  stand  to  reason  that,  as  a 
good  business  policy,  due  care  should  be 
exercised  toward  the  preservation  of  his 
health,  and  proper  provision  made  for 
his  bodily  needs,  that  prolonged  and  effi- 
cient service  might  ensue? 

The  slave  was  provided  with  food, 
shelter,  raiment.  He  was  given  a  pre- 
scribed amount  of  rest  and  recreation. 
\Mien  sick,  medicine  was  his  for  the 
asking — "Ole  Mistis"  oftentimes  looking 
after  the  nursing  herself. 

Not  only  the  physical  but  the  spiritual 
side  of  his  nature  was  looked  after.  A 
picture  beautiful  in  holiness  still  lingers 
in  the  memory  of  the  survivors  of  ante- 
bellum days.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  group 
of  dusky  faces  of  all  ages,  ranging  from 
the  grinning  little  pickaninny  to  Old 
Uncle,  grouped  around  "Old  Mistis,"'  or 
likely  as  not  "Young  Mistis."  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  listening  to  the  "Old,  old 
story  of  Jesus  and  his  love." 

Nor  was  the  slave  always  left  to 
grope  in  mental  darkness.  Very  often 
there  was  a  school  on  the  plantation, 
with  "Lil  Mistis''  as  teacher,  where  the 
darkies  'were  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  figuring,  where  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  at  least  could  be  had.  "Ole 
Mistis"  instructed  the  older  girls  and 
women  in  domestic  science,  and  many 
became  expert  not  only  in  cooking  and 
housekeeping  but  in  the  art  of  needle- 
craft. 
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The  slave's  life  was  mainly  happy  and 
carefree.  He  did  not  have  to  think  nor 
plan.  This  was  done  for  him.  He  gave 
no  heed  to  the  vital  issues  of  the  day, 
nor  was  he  harassed  with  the  cares  of 
State.  In  return  for  his  manual  labor 
he  received  a  house  to  live  in,  food  and 
clothing,  and  oftentimes  a  little  "patch" 
of  land  or  garden  that  he  might  cultivate 
for  his  own.  He  was  not  annoyed  by 
the  monthly  visits  of  the  collector  of 
rents,  butcher's  or  grocer's  bills.  His 
days  were  for  the  most  part  spent  in- 
dustriously in  the  open,  with  God's  sun- 
shine and  the  blessed  influences  of 
Nature  about  him ;  his  evenings  in 
merrymaking  at  the  quarters  with  his 
companions  and  banjo  for  company. 


The  Passing  of  the  Slave 

The  type  of  the  oldtime  slave  will  soon 
be  extinct,  so  swiftly  is  he  passing  of 
late  years  into  that  broader  freedom — 
the  freedom  of  the  emancipated  soul. 

It  is  interesting  to  drop  into  some 
Carolina  village  on  Sales  Day  or  First 
Monday.  There  he  may  still  occasion- 
ally be  found  on  the  street  corners — 
a  quaint  old  figure,  careworn  and 
stooped  with  age,  cotton-white  hair,  eyes 
fast  dimming,  a  battered  old  slouch  hat, 
or  perchance  a  silk  beaver  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  which  he  will  proudly 
tell  you  "fohmally  b'longed  to  de 
Cunahl,"  topping  his  hoary  head;  a 
bandanna  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
and  likely  as  not  a  pine  splinter  making 
safe  connection  with  his  hickory  shirt 
and  jeans  "breeches."  Across  his  stoop- 
ing shoulders  is  slung  a  bag ;  a  gnarled 
hickory  stick  guides  his  tottering  steps. 
He  has  come  to  town  to  swap  mules, 
which  is  a  part  of  his  religion,  or  per- 
chance to  sign  his  contract  for  next 
year's  cotton  patch — pitiful  to  relate, 
more    often    than    otherwise   the    white 


man  still  owns  the  land ;  he  tills.  Due 
to  his  improvident  nature,  characteristic 
of  the  race,  he  has  made  little  advance- 
ment under  the  new  order.  His  progress 
during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been 
snail-like.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  by 
dint  of  industry  and  thrift,  he  has  accu- 
mulated enough  to  pay  for  his  cabin  and 
farmland,  and  is  now  an  independent, 
free  man ;  but  these  cases  are  the  excep- 
tion. As  he  stands  there  on  the  street 
corner,  waiting  for  "de  lawyah"  to 
draw  up  de  'greement  to  which  he  will 
later  affix  his  mark,  he  peacefully  puffs 
at  his  corncob  pipe,  scratches  his  head, 
and  talks  about  "de  wah,  ole  Marse,  en 
de  Ciual'ty." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  signs  of 
evolution  in  his  progeny.  This  scion  of 
the  race,  dressed  in  "sto'  clo'es,"  may  be 
found  around  the  corner  in  the  back 
alley,  where  police  surveillance  is  most 
lax.  Here  he  shoots  craps  on  the  sly, 
picks  the  banjo,  or  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  cheap  cigarette  smoke  lolls  against  the 
fence  and  discourses  on  the  coming 
"  'lection''  with  about  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  would  a  pupil  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Being  able  to  half-scrawl  his 
name,  he  will  later  cast  his  ballot  for  the 
white  candidate  that  has  the  largest  bot- 
tle of  gin  to  offer,  and  being  well  charged 
with  cocaine  will  more  than  likely  before 
the  day  is  over  give  the  police  more  to 
do  than  they  can  comfortably  attend  to. 
The  self-respect  of  the  old  negro  will 
suff'er  acutely  because  of  the  misdoings 
of  this  wayward  boy;  his  "fambly 
pride,"  as  he  terms  it,  will  be  dragged 
in  the  dust,  as  he  totters  down  to  the 
police  court  to  pay  him  out. 

Pity  and  veneration  for  the  old  man — 
faithful  servitor  of  bygone  days — stirs 
the  heart  at  the  injustice  done  him,  as 
with  a  courtly,  old-fashioned  bow,  that 
would  put  to  shame  the  grace  of  a 
Chesterfield,   he  makes   his   adieus,   and 
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turns  his  tottering  steps  back  "to'ad  de 
cabin."  Night  soon  will  overtake  this 
lonely  survivor  of  a  picturesque  people 
that  belong  to  the  days  that  are  no  more, 


when  he  shall  close  his  tired  eyes  to  the 
"ha'd  times''  that  for  the  past  fifty  years 
have  beset  him,  and  find  his  refuge  in 
God's  C[uarters. 


Dreaming  in  the  Twilight 

By  Henry  Blount 


SITTING  here  in  the  deepening  gloom 
of  the  mellowing  twilight,  and  with 
feelings  softened  and  sweetened  by  the 
hallowing  influence  that  always  sweeps 
over  one's  heart  as  we  sit  and  yield  to 
that  sweet  melancholy  that  is  always  felt 
when  the  shadows — those  silent  and 
voiceless  pallbearers  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  day — pass  on  to  the  cemetery 
of  darkness,  we  begin  to  muse  and  com- 
mune with  God  and  dream  of  Heaven 
and  its  rest  and  its  blessedness,  and  long 
and  hunger  for  its  beatitudes  and  its 
felicities,  its  symphonies,  its  harmonies, 
and  its  raptures,  and  for  those  joys  that 
are  imperishable,  and  for  those  flowers 
of  happiness  that  live  in  perpetual  bloom. 


Here  in  this  earth  life,  all  joys  and  all 
pleasures  are  ephemeral,  and  are  as 
evanescent  as  the  quivering  flashings  of 
the  dazzling  lightnings  that  write  out  in 
glitterings  upon  the  black  parchment  of 
the  clouds  the  awe  inspiring  sentence, 
"Behold,  and  know  that  I  am  God,"  and 
which  electrify  for  a  moment  and  then 
fade  away  into  the  rayless  deeps  of 
space,  and  leave  not  one  single  brilliant 
letter  there  to  tell  of  its  thrilling  cor- 
ruscations.  Yes,  all  things  earthly  are 
subject  to  decay,  and  sooner  or  later 
must  fade,  wither,  droop,  perish,  and 
pass  forever  away.  The  glittering  dew- 
drops,  which  sparkk  with  such  diamond- 
like brilliance  in  their  fragrant  coronal 
at  morning,  die  under  the  kisses  of  sun- 
beams, and  pass  away  like  a  snowflake 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  river.     The  beauti- 


ful rainbow,  child  of  the  light  and  the 
shadow,  born  in  the  wedlock  of  the 
sunbeams  and  the  raindrops,  and  nursed 
on  the  echoes  of  the  retreating  storm, 
yields  to  the  inevitable  fiat  of  the  inex- 
orable law  of  decay,  and  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  of  its  varie- 
gated colorings,  its  splendor,  and  its 
loveliness,  are  drowned  in  the  floodlight 
of  the  effulgent  sun,  and  not  one  trace 
is  left  to  tell  where  its  iridescent  glories 
had  glistened. 


The  beauties  of  the  woodland,  the 
fragrance  of  its  blooming  flowers,  the 
murmur  of  its  rippling  cascades,  and  the 
tunefulness  of  its  God-taught  minstrelsy, 
whose  gladful  notes  thread  the  air  with 
a  melody  as  sweet  as  echoes  from 
Heaven — yes,  all  these  are  subject  to 
the  same  inexorable  law,  and  like  the 
dewdrops  and  the  rainbow,  they  too 
yield  to  the  touch  of  decay  and  pass 
away.  Yes,  even  the  stars,  which 
blossom  out  into  such  rich  bloom  and 
brilliance  upon  midnight  skies,  and  en- 
rich the  world  with  their  sparkling 
wealth,  yield  to  the  same  stern,  immut- 
able, irrevocable  decree,  and  in  the 
quivering  flashing  of  some  dazzling 
meteor  we  behold  the  brilliant  funeral 
train  of  some  dead  star  on  its  fire-paved 
pathvi'ay  to  everlasting  burial.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  cannot  die. 


There    is    a    life — Jesus-given — which 
lives  in  the  eternity  of  its  own  undecay- 
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ing  and  undying  vigor  and  freshness 
and  glorified  beauty,  and  it  has  a  joy  and 
a  peace  and  a  rapture  about  it  that  eter- 
nity itself  cannot  fathom  or  measure  or 
bound.  Yes,  there  is,  too,  on  earth,  the 
Christian's  hope  of  that  glorious  immor- 
tality, and  protected  as  it  is  in  the  arms 
of  religion,  and  nursed  on  the  faith  of 
the  promises  of  Jesus,  it  too  has  an 
eternity  of  existence,  and  grows  stronger, 
purer,  and  brighter  as  life  runs  down  its 


channel  to  the  ocean  of  death.  And  ever 
its  glorified  beams  will  flash  across  the 
darkened  chasm,  and  illume  and  brighten 
up  the  inky  deep  which  rolls  between 
time  and  eternity,  and  disclose  to  en- 
raptured visions  beautiful  glimpses  of 
the  blessed  haven  of  peace  and  rest 
which  lies  glistening,  all  bright  and  re- 
splendent, with  that  glory  light  which 
flashes  in  everlasting  sparkles  from  the 
throne  of  God. 


Municipal  Ice  Plants 


WITHIN  the  recent  two  months,  sev- 
eral events  have  transpired  which 
have  aroused  interest  in  the  idea  of 
municipally-owned  and  -operated  ice- 
making  plants.  The  strike  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  the  employees  of  the  private 
ice  plants  controlled  matters  until  the 
city  was  forced  to  take  control  of  the 
business,  was  one  event  which  stirred 
the  mind  of  the  people.  Following  this 
came  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  New  York  in  making  an  appro- 
priation of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
an  ice-making  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  ice  to  the  city  departments. 


In  this  country  there  has  been  little 
interest  in  municipal  ice-making,  but  a 
number  of  Italian  cities  have  their  own 
plants,  and  there  are  others  in  England. 
The  United  States  government  operated 
plants  in  Panama  and  Manila,  and  in 
several  instances  some  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  northern  part  of  this  countr}' 
have  harvested  ice  in  the  winter  and 
stored  it  for  summer  distribution,  under 
m.unicipal  control. 

There  is  no  reason  why  municipalities 
which  own  and  control  light  and  power 
])Iants  should  not  operate  ice-making 
plants  in  connection  therewith.  Many 
private  companies  are  thus  engaged,  and 


with  profitable  results.  In  many  cities, 
private  electric  light  and  power  plants, 
breweries,  ice  cream  manufacturers,  and 
bottling  concerns  operate  ice  plants  in 
connection,  and  they  claim  to  make  a 
profit  thereby. 


Officials  of  New  York  report  that  the 
municipal  ice  plant  in  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  ice  to  the  city  de- 
partments is  producing  ice  at  a  cost  of 
one  dollar  per  ton,  and  for  delivery 
short  distances  in  wholesale  quantities 
the  cost  onl)'  increases  to  $1.50  per  ton. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures 
with  the  former  contract  prices  of  ice — 
an  average  of  $4.50  per  ton  having  been 
paid,  with  a  maximum  price  of  $6.50. 
These  contracts  were  considered  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  ice  for  municipal 
departments  until  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  plant. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  pri- 
vate enterprises  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  the  manufacture  of  ice  is  a 
most  profitable  business,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  other  power  plants, 
when  proper  and  efficient  management 
is  given  the  plant.  Several  successful  ice- 
making  plants   were    described    in    The 
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Electrical  World  last  spring.  These 
plants  were  operated  by  electric  central 
stations,  and  one  of  the  items  was 
headed,  "A  fifteen-ton  ice  plant  as  a 
forty  per  cent,  investment."  In  the  same 
issue  of  that  publication,  an  editorial 
urged  central  electric  stations  to  use 
machinery  during  the  summer  months, 
that  would  otherwise  be  lying  idle,  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice.  It  was  said  that 
"the  combination  ice-electric  plant  uti- 
lizes the  waste  products  and  hours  of 
light  load  of  the  electric  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  profitable  by- 
product. The  ice  business  shares  the 
burden  of  operating,  labor,  office,  real 
estate,  plant  investment,  and  insurance 
;costs,  lowering  the  cost  of  electricity, 
and  making  cheap  ice.  One  set  of  em- 
ployees and  office  help  can  handle  both 
businesses,  keeping  themselves  useful  all 
the  year  round,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
lay-offs." 

The  wisdom  of  the  municipality  enter- 
ing the  field  of  ice  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  a  question  to  be  solved  by 
the  individual  community. 


these  recent  legislative  enactments  is  that 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota. 


The  question  of  the  legal  rights  of  the 
municipality  would  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered. The  town  of  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  undertook  the  ice-making  business 
last  year,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
courts,  and  the  ground  of  the  injunction 
was  "that  the  charter  of  the  town  did 
not  include  the  right  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  ice.''  The  New  York  State 
Legislature  has  passed  an  act  which  it  is 
believed  will  remove  this  legal  obstacle 
in  that  State.  In  some  of  the  other 
States,  special  legislation  has  already 
been  enacted  giving  towns  and  cities 
power  to  own,  operate,  and  control 
municipal    ice-making    plants.      One    of 


The  Minnesota  law  provides  that  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  any 
town  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation shall  have  the  power,  "to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  gathering,  and  pur- 
chase of  ice,  and  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion thereof  to  such  city  and  to  the  sev- 
eral boards  and  departments  thereof  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  to 
acquire  the  necessary  land,  building, 
machinery,  and  equipment  for  such  pur- 
pose." 

The  same  act  authorizes  the  cities  to 
condemn  land  for  the  establishment  of 
the  enterprise,  and  authorizes  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  plant  in  such  city. 

Minnesota  also  takes  notice  of  the 
importance  of  just  prices  of  ice,  and  in 
fact  the  passage  of  the  law  providing 
authority  for  municipal  ire  plants  fol- 
lowed the  announcement  of  the  leading 
p-.  ivHte  ice  company  of  St.  Paul  of  an 
advance  in  the  rates  to  its  customer.^. 
T  he  enabling  act  provides  that  the  city 
shall  establish  such  prices  for  ice  as 
shall  at  all  times  insure  sufficient  income 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  when  the  bonds  become 
due.  In  addition,  the  price  must  be 
fixed  so  as  to  cover  all  costs  and  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  equipment  of  the  plant. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
many  of  the  North  Carolina  towns  could 
very  profitably  discuss  and  consider  the 
idea,  which  is  taking  root  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  North. 


The     genius     who     invents     wireless  Life  is  to  be  defined  in  its  most  ele- 

politics  will  deserve  immortality.  mentary  way  in  terms  of  activity. 
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RECENTLY  a  stranger  in  our  town 
came  into  my  office  in  search  of  a 
certain  book — wanted  to  use  it  for  refer- 
ence for  a  little  while.  The  stranger  was 
a  new  citizen,  and  had  moved  from  one  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  missed  very  keenly 
the  convenience  of  the  Public  Library 
which  is  usually  found  in  every  well 
planned  and  progressive  city.  The  con- 
versation turned  to  the  community  live 
and  community  needs,  and  this  new- 
comer remarked : 


lest  of  real  citizenship.  The  smaller 
towns  can  have  public  libraries  if  some 
of  the  people — just  a  few  of  the  people — 
will  show  a  little  real  citizenship.  It  is 
not  necessarily  a  matter  of  a  magnificent 
building  and  a  great  number  of  books. 
There  is  a  necessity,  however,  and  that 
is  a  determination  to  have  the  library. 
Sometimes  a  few  people  do  bestir  them- 
selves, and  with  the  library  fad  leading 
them  go  after  some  rich  outsiders,  and 
with  the  money  thus  secured  a  building 


R.    Y.    MCAI'EN    MEMdRIAI.    HALL,    FKEE    PUBLIC    LIDRARV,    MCAPEN' VILLE.    N.    C. 


"Every  town,  and  even  every  hamlet, 
should  have  and  could  have  a  public 
library."  I  thought  so,  and  immediately 
decided  to  say  it  through  the  columns  of 
this  magazine. 


is  erected,  and  immediately  the  impres- 
sion goes  forth  that  the  library  is  a  fact. 
The  real  library — the  books  and  the 
librarian — usually  come  much  slower. 


The  biggest  asset  of  a  community  is 
its  citizenship,  and  that  which  is  good 
for  the  citizen  is  good  for  the  com- 
munity. The  interest  taken  by  the  in- 
dividual  citizen   in   the   comniunitv   is   a 


The  library  which  is  secured  through 
the  gift  of  some  man  or  woman  of  an- 
other community  is  not  an  outgrowth,  in 
every  instance,  of  either  the  intelligence 
of  the  community  or  its  civic  interest 
and  generositv,   and  usuallv  such  an  in- 
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stitution  receives  far  less  of  sympathy  and  everybody  is  presumed  to  hav€  a  part 
and  support  from  the  community  than  in  its  support,  and  it  is  most  successful 
a  public  library  which  is  conceived  and      when    so  achieved. 
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maintained  through  the  feeling  of  need  The  location  of  a  public  library  is  an 

and  willingness  to  institute.    The  library      important   matter.      It    needs    a   central 
is  for  use,  and  for  the  use  of  everybody ;      location  more  than  it  needs  a  large  or  a 
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har.dsome  building.  It  should  not  be  re- 
moved to  the  central  section  of  the  resi- 
dence district,  even  though  many  of  the 
trustees  of  public  libraries  have  so  con- 
cluded. It  should  be  located  in  the 
center  of  the  daily  movement  of  the 
people.  The  public  library  is  useful  only 
when  people  go  to  it  and  take  of  it. 


Almost  an)'  community  can  afTord  a 
large  and  rented  room  located  within  the 
busy  section.  The  cost  of  the  place  is 
thus  made  a  small  feature.    If  the  money 


the  simplest  possible  furniture,  using  the 
sectional  cases,  buying  them  in  units  as 
needed.  Alake  it  a  rule  to  buy  only  such 
furniture  in  the  beginning  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  as  the  library  grows 
more  can  be  added.  In  some  towns,  it 
will  be  better  to  build  a  two-story  build- 
ing, and  let  there  be  a  genuine  cellar — 
not  a  high  basement.  But  be  sure  that 
whatever  be  the  class  of  building,  let  it 
fit  the  community — not  too  classic,  or 
romantic,  or  gothic,  but  a  good-looking 
and   useful-appearing  building,   harmon- 
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can  be  secured,  it  is.  of  course,  better  to 
have  a  library  building,  and  if  your  com- 
munity is  fortunately  able  to  build  it  is 
well.  But  any  community  can  have  a 
place — a  room  in  which  the  librarian  can 
keep  the  books  and  the  records.  The 
expense  of  such  a  modest  place  will  be 
very  small. 


If  it  is  your  purpose  to  erect  a  build- 
ing, build  it  simply.  If  your  means  are 
limited,  and  a  one-story  building  is  your 
purpose,  let  there  be  just  as  much  un- 
broken floor  space  as  possible,  without 
columns,    arches,    and    ornament.      Buy 


izing  with  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  building  that  partakes  of  either  the 
Greek  temple  or  the  Italian  palace  is 
unfit  for  a  public  library,  and  the  more 
the  building  resembles  either  the  more 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  library. 

Get  all  possible  floor  space,  and  de- 
mand of  the  architect  the  best  lighting 
arrangement.  Plenty  of  large  windows 
are  essential. 


When  a  two-story  building  is  used, 
have  the  study  and  class-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  general  room 
above.    The  books  are  the  main  essential. 
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and  the  trustees  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  more  useless  lumber 
than  unused  books.  People  use  a  lib- 
rary, not  because  others  wish  them  to 
use  it,  and  not  because  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  either  building  or  bookbinding, 
but  because  they  wish  to  read  and  study, 
and  only  the  library  will  be  used  that  con- 
tains the  books  that   please  the  people. 


a  whole  to  do  right  within  the  walls  of 
the  public  library. 


My  idea  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  shelves  open,  in  order  that 
the  people  who  desire  to  use  the  books 
could  walk  up  to  the  shelves  and  look 
with  the  same  freedom  that  is  permitted 


LIBRARY    BUILDING    AT    UNIVgPSITY    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 


See  to  it,  then,  that  the  books  are  those 
that  are  wanted,  and  keep  this  in  mind 
throughout  the  passing  year.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  real  owners  of  the  library, 
and  as  the  owners  it  is  certainly  their 
privilege  to  be  consulted  in  the  purchase. 
The  successful  test  of  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  the  books  in  any  library  is  the  test 
of  their  use.  Open  wide  the  doors,  and 
have  as  few  and  as  simple  rules  as  pos- 
sible, and  trust  the  American  people  as 


by  the  bookseller.  The  whole  library 
should  be  permeated  with  a  cheerful  and 
accommodating  atmosphere.  The  public 
library  is  not  a  business  office,  although 
it  should  be  managed  with  businesslike 
methods  in  every  detail.  The  public 
library  is  a  center  of  public  happiness 
first,  and  of  public  education  afterward. 


In    the    administration,    there    will    be 
necessary     organization — trustees,     who 
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w^U  see  to  the  employment  of  a  librarian. 
The  librarian  is  the  important  officer; 
she  must  run  the  library.  I  say  "she," 
-for  the  reason  that  the  best  obtainable 
librarians  today  are  women,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  small  libraries,  or 
libraries  in  small  towns.  The  men  who 
er-ter  this  work  are  chiefly  those  who 
have  a  ruling  passion  for  books  and  the 
care  of  them.  They  follow  it  because 
they  cannot  think  of  any  other  business 
which  is  as  interesting  and  as  satisfy- 
ing to  them.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
fields  of  work  to  women  is  the  librarian- 
ship.  Many  have  entered  the  work,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  clever.  They 
compete  with  one  another,  and  so  you 
can  easily  find  a  competent  woman  for 
the  place.  In  the  beginning  of  a  small 
library,  in  a  small  town,  it  is  often  that  a 
woman  can  be  found  in  the  community 
who  is  longing  and  looking  for  just  the 
place.  She  may  not  have  had  expe- 
rience, but  having  the  desire  and  the  love 
of  the  work  she  will  soon  become  valu- 


able. Pay  the  librarian  enough  to  per- 
mit proper  thought  and  time  for  the 
management  of  the  enterprise.  The  good 
librarian  will  aid  in  planning  the  build- 
ing, buy  and  arrange  the  furniture,  and 
select  the  books.  The  good  librarian 
will  have  much  to  do  with  enlisting  the 
public  both  in  supporting  the  library, 
financially,  and  in  using  the  library  after 
it  is  established. 

There  are  many  such  women,  and 
after  one  has  been  found  tet  her  run  the 
library.  Too  many  times  the  trustees 
spoil  a  library.  The  same  men  have  long 
since  learned  that,  in  their  private  busi- 
ness, managers  are  expected  to  manage; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  honored  with  a 
trusteeship  they  immediately  attempt  to 
attend  to  the  details  of  the  business,  and 
the  result  is  injury.  Let  the  librarian 
manage.  The  secret  of  good  manage- 
ment lies  in  choosing  a  competent  head, 
and  then  giving  absolute  control  over  to 
that  head. 


More  About  North  Carolina 


STATE  pride  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
development  of  any  commonwealth, 
and  North  Carolinians  have  reason  for 
strong  feelings  of  joy  because  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  their  own  home  land. 
Knowledge  of  conditions  and  of  the 
■advancement  being  made  is  important. 
One  of  the  purposes  in  the  mind  of  the 
makers  of  this  magazine  is  to  bring  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  Old  North  State, 
as  well  as  other  readers,  facts  concern- 
ing this — one  of  the  better  States  of  the 
LTnion. 


Recently  the  writer  was  traveling  to 
the  West.  On  the  train,  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  gentleman  from  Indiana  was 
made.     In  the  conversation,  some  slight- 


ing remarks  were  made  by  the  stranger 
— remarks  reflecting  upon  the  progress 
of  North  Carolina.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had 
seen  very  little  of  this  State,  and  the 
little  acquaintance  he  did  have  was  with 
a  section,  small  in  extent,  and  which  had 
made  less  progress  than  other  sections. 
It  ga\e  the  writer  great  pleasure  to  tell 
the  stranger  something  of  the  farms  and 
factories,  the  vineyards  and  orchards ; 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
He  was  an  appreciative  listener.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  be  overly  optimistic; 
facts  about  North  Carolina  are  sufficient 
to  hold  the  attention  and  evoke  the  inter- 
est of  any  man,  no  matter  what  section 
of  the  LTnited  States  mav  be  his  home. 
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and  consequently,  to  him,  the  best  sec- 
tion. 

North  CaroHnians  need  to  talk  of 
their  State  more;  but  to  talk  of  North 
Carolina  it  is  necessary  that  we  know : 
therefore,  publicity  is  important.  It  is 
happy  that  the  great  railway  systems 
operating  in  this  State  are  doing  much 
toward  giving  publicity  to  the  possibilities 
■of  the  State,  but  they  are  doing  it  away 
from  home ;  and  North  Carolinians  need 
to  know  North  Carolina  better.  The 
time  has  been  when  the  Tarheels  were 
unable,  by  reason  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
to  feel  inclined  to  boast  of  the  industrial, 


tural  State,  with  a  few  small  and  ineffi- 
cient manufacturing  interests,  some  min- 
ing, and  some  mercantile  establishments. 
It  has  been  but  very  few  years  when 
many  of  the  better  fixed  people  of  the 
State  traveled  to  Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond twice  a  year  to  "do  their  shop- 
ping,'' and  it  was  not  expected  that  North 
Carolina  establishments  would  rival  the 
mercantile  concerns  of  those  and  other 
cities.  Now,  things  are  different.  In 
every  direction  there  are  the  smoke- 
stacks of  factories,  the  whirr  of  machin- 
ery, and  the  rushing,  heavily-loaded 
trains  bringing  and  taking  away  products 
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the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  their  State.  Then,  as  years 
passed  rapidly,  and  the  almost  super- 
human efforts  of  the  men  of  yesterday 
brought  order  from  chaos,  still  the  Tar- 
lieel  felt  reluctant  to  boast.  Today,  the 
conditions  are  different — marked  prog- 
ress, tremendous  progress,  has  been 
made,  and  progress  in  the  face 
■of  tremendous  odds,  and  this  is  not 
a  time  for  foolish  mock  modesty.  Tell 
the  story  of  the  magnificent  success  of 
men  to  the  world.  Learn  the  facts,  and 
talk  them  on  every  opportunity. 


Not  very  many  years  ago.  North  Caro- 
lina was  reckoned  as  purely  an  agricul- 


of  farm  and  mill.  The  larger  towns  of 
the  State  have  business  establishments 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  city. 


North  Carolina  is  still  primarily  an 
agricultural  State,  but  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  coming  very  rapidly  to 
the  front.  The  census  of  1890  stated 
that  North  Carolina  farms  produced 
something  over  sixty  million  dollars 
worth  of  stuff  in  a  year,  while  the  factor- 
ies of  the  State  fell  behind  that  amount 
somewhat  in  value  of  product.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  factories  and 
farms  in  North  Carolina  produce  at  least 
five  times  as  much  as  they  did  twelve 
years  ago.       The  State  is  twelfth  in  the 
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States  of  the  Union  in  the  number  of 
hands  employed  by  the  factories ;  and,  if 
the  reader  can  comprehend  the  fact,  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
past  ten  years  the  value  of  the  factory 
output  of  this  State  has  increased  almost 
seven  times;  and,  if  this  rate  of  increase 
be  kept  up,  in  one  decade  North  Caro- 
lina will  stand  among  the  first  manu- 
facturing States  in  the  Union. 


North  Carolina  leads  all  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  the  number  of  employees  in 
factories,  and  only  one  western  State — 
Missouri — employs  as  many  people  in 
manufacturing  interests  as   do  we  here. 


cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  work 
here  in  North  Carolina.  Fifty  thousand 
people  are  on  the  payrolls  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  State,  and  this  industry  is 
growing  steadily  in  importance.  Most 
important  after  cotton  is  the  tobacco 
interest,  and  a  well  posted  tobacconist 
states  that  the  factories  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  selling  close  to  sixty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  product  every  year,  and 
employing"  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve 
thousand  people.  Then  there  are  saw- 
mills, with  thirty-five  thousand  hands, 
and  an  output  of  almost  fifty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  lumber  every  year.  The 
tanneries  and   furniture  factories  follow 


ONE    OF   G.^STUN    COUNTY  S    TKXTILE    FACTORIES 


Going  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  we  find  two  States — Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut — with  a  factory  popu- 
lation as  large  as  North  Carolina.  These 
statements  are  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  you  remember  that  ten  years  ago 
North  Carolina  made  very  little  preten- 
tion to  a  place  among  the  manufactur- 
ing States,  and  very  few  citizens  of  this 
State  had  any  idea  that  such  a  prominent 
place  would  ever  be  held  by  the  Old 
North  State.  The  advance  has  been  so 
rapid  and  so  unexpected  that  very  few 
realize  the  importance  of  our  State  in 
the  industrial  world. 


successfully  on  the  heels  of  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  interests.  The  tanneries  of 
the  State  are  selling  more  than  five  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  leather  every  year, 
and  the  furniture  industry,  measured  by 
the  value  of  the  output,  leads  all  other 
furniture  producing  States  of  the  Union. 
It  is  true  that  other  States  manufacture 
a  higher  grade,  but  none  of  them  turns 
out  a  larger  amount.  Lumber  grows  fast 
in  this  section,  and  it  is  stated  that  furni- 
ture and  other  woodworking  industries 
can  be  counted  upon  as  permanent  in- 
terests in  the  State. 


It  is  said  that  here  in  North  Carolina 

Leading  in  manufacturing  interests  in      no  less  than  fifteen  industries  turn  out 

North   Carolina   is   the  cotton  mill,   and      a    product    of   more    than    one    hundred 

one-tenth  of  all   the  hands  employed   in      million    dollars    each    year,    while    thirty 
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separate  industries  have  a  yearly  prod- 
uct of  a  quarter  of  a  million  each,  and 
twenty-five  estimate  their  annual  busi- 
ness at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each.  The  marble  and  granite  quarries 
of  North  Carolina  are  working  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  hands  in 
preparing  the  stone  for  market.  North 
Carolina  granite  is  recognized  in  the 
world's  stone  market  as  one  of  the  few 
best  in  quality. 

Many  other  kinds  of  industry  are  rep- 
resented in  the  State.  There  are  the 
great  cottonseed  crushing  mills,  the  brick 
and  tile  factories,  the  fertilizer  factories, 
the  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  the 
mattress  factories,  and  in  some  of  our 
cities  they  are  building  agricultural  im- 
plements and  cotton  mill  machinery.  Of 
the  small  agricultural  implement  factories 
there  are  more  than  twenty  separate  con- 
cerns in  the  State. 


It  would  take  too  much  space  to  spe- 
cialize concerning  the  manufacturing 
development  of  North  Carolina,  and 
many  pages  could  be  used  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  agricultural  development. 
The  farmers  are  accepting  the  theory  of 
diversification  of  crops,  better  cultiva- 
tion, and  more  thorough  fertilization, 
and  are  successfully  competing  with  the 
West  in  the  production  of  grain  and 
forage.  They  are  increasing  their  yield 
of  cotton  until  the  bale  to  the  acre  is 
common  talk,  and  in  some  cases  two 
bales  from  one  acre  is  not  extraordinary. 
Fruits  are  being  shipped  to  northern 
points,  and  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  hundreds  of  acres,  highly  devel- 
oped, have  been  turned  into  truck  farms. 


In  addition  to  the  importance  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural State,  there  is  still  another  in- 
terest which  is  worth  while. 


(3ne  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in 
looking  over  the  statistics  for  1912  is 
the  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
all  the  metallic  minerals,  as  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron ;  and  the  production  for 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  in  North 
Carolina  of  lead  and  zinc. 

The  bulk  of  the  gold  output  was,  as 
usual,  derived  from  the  lola  mine,  in 
Zvlontgomery  County,  which  increased  its 
outptit  considerably  over  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  silver  is  recovered  as 
a  by-product  in  gold  milling,  or  smelting 
of  ores  of  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 

Of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  the  pro- 
duction of  clay  products,  building  stones, 
and  mica  increased  enormously  over 
previous  years,  there  being  an  increase  in 
value  of  $224,796  in  building  stones  in 
1912  over  the  191 1  production.  Of  the 
clay  products,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$194,734,  and  mica,  $38,770.  There  was 
also  some  increase  in  the  production  of 
talc,  pyrophyllite,  and  feldspar. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  production  of  mineral  waters,  sand 
and  gravel,  precious  stones,  and  barytes. 
There  was  a  small  production  of  tin. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mining  and  quarrying  industries  of  the 
State  are  increasing  rapidly ;  that  there 
was  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  minerals  which  are 
found  in  large  commercial  quantities  in 
the  State,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper, 
talc,  stone,  mica,  iron,  and  clay  products. 
Among  the  minor  minerals,  graphite 
dropped  out  again  entirely,  but  there  was 
a  small  production  of  coal. 

The  reports  show  that  the  total  value 
of  the  mineral  production  during  the  year 
1912  was  $3,492,587.  This  is  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. 


The  educational  and  religious  interests 
of  the  State  have  not  suffered  through 
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the  passing  years  of  large  industrial 
growth.  Graded  school  systems,  with 
modern  and  well-equipped  school  build- 
ings and  progressive  teachers,  and 
academies  and  colleges  of  the  higher 
rank,  have  been  builded  and  endowed. 

Comnmnities  have  their  religious 
meeting-houses,  and  they  are  the  equal 
of  those  in  any  city  of  other  States.  The 
people  are  happy  and  well  to  do.  and  the 
future  is  bright. 


It  is  well  for  North  Carolinians  to 
study  the  story  of  their  own  State,  and 
this  story,  especially  of  the  progress  in 
the  last  ten  years,  would  be  like  a  page 
from  some  wonderful  Eastern  fable.  In 
another  ten  years,  North  Carolina  will 
be  in  company  with  the  leading  States 
of  the  Union. 

Give  publicity  to  what  we  are.  and 
have  faith  in  what  we  are  to  be ! 


The  South  on  Wheels 


WITH  commendable  enterprise.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Company  is  making  an  effort  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Coast  States  to  the  Northern  peo- 
ple. During  the  latter  part  of  August, 
a  rolling  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibit  started  through  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  Canada.  Leaving  Wil- 
mington, a  special  car  made  a  straight 
run  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and  will  remain 
in  that  city  until  September  8. 

The  car,  with  its  exhibits,  will  come 
back  to  the  United  States,  and  follow  an 
itinerary  through  the  New  England 
States.  The  car  will  remain  on  its 
journey  until  November  i,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  will  thus  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  numerous  products  of  this  versatile 
section. 


In  this  manner  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  like  other  railroad  companies  of 
the  State,  is  systematically  following  up 
its  enterprising  and  commendable  policy 
of  advertising  the  marvelous  resources 
of  the  Nation's  Garden  Spot.  The  car 
will  carry  exhibits  from  North  Caro- 
lina, A'irginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  and  there  will  be  a  magnifi- 
•pent  display  of  products  illustrating  the 
unmatched  productive  versatility  of  this 


rapidly  developing  portion  of  the  choicest 
section  of  America.  Great  interest  in 
this  stroke  of  enterprise  on.  the  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  five  South  Atlantic  States 
to  which  attention  is  to  be  attracted  by 
showing  the  goods.  Sky-Land  under- 
stands that  the  exhibit  is  to  be  the  finest 
e\-er  sent  North,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  all  pros- 
pecti\-e  homeseekers  or  in\estors. 


Here  in  this  delightfully  luxuriant  and 
productive  portion  of  the  Nation's  Gar- 
den Spot,  we  never  cease  wondering  at 
and  proclaiming  the  simply  astonishing 
rarity  of  climate  and  versatility  of  pro- 
duction of  this  section.  Its  inconceiv- 
able adaptability  for  farming,  horticul- 
ture, fruit  growing,  stock  raising,  and 
dairying  always  challenges  our  wonder- 
ing faculties. 

The  contrast  of  Western  products 
with  those  of  the  Nation's  Garden  Spot 
will  cause  many  to  marvel  why  it  is  that 
eastern  North  Carolina  is  not  overrun 
with  homeseekers  from  Canada  and  the 
North.  The  Western  exhibit  plays  up 
with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  Irish 
potatoes,  celery,  apples,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  but  no  corn,  as  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  everybody  knows  that 
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the  West  grows  corn.  The  contrast  is 
wondrously  strange  when  it  is  noted 
that  a  display  of  Southern  products  in- 
cludes all  those  products,  besides  such 
peculiarly  Southern  moiicy  crops  as  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  sugarcane,  all  varieties 
of  fruits,  and  everything  under  the  sun 
ir.  the  way  of  melons  and  vegetables. 
The  productive  premiership  of  the  South 
shows  out  boldly  when  it  is  realized  that 
it  grows  almost  everything  that  is  grown 
in  America  and  Europe,  besides  a  score 
of  products  that  other  countries  cannot 
grow. 


Even  the  stock  raising  and  dairying 
adaptabilities  of  the  South  cannot  fail 
to  be  appreciated  when  its  mild  climate 
and  unrivaled  grazing  and  forage-grow- 
ing ability  are  considered.  Last  year  the 
Coast  Line's  rolling  fair  contained  ex- 
hibits of  twenty-one  different  varieties 
of  forage. 

North  Carolinians  rejoice  that  this 
great  railroad  system  is  so  effectually 
emphasizing  the  resources  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  it  is  specially  gratifying  to 
know  that  its  Garden  Spot  display  is  to 
be  permanent  in  its  character. 


4'***##*##*^ 


'4-*#######4'4*4-'#  #  -■|'4-'#^4'4*4*s|»=4-*4»4* 


All  we  have  is   just  this   minute: 

Do  it  now ! 
Find  your  duty,   and  begin   it ; 

Do  it  now  ! 
Surely   you're    not    always    going 
To  be  "a  going-to-be,"  and  knowing 
You  must  sometime  make  a  showing. 

Do  it  now  ! 


A  woman  writer  proclaims  that  the 
eye,  voice,  and  manner  can  be  trained  to 
deceive,  but  that  the  hand  always  tells 
the  truth.  Alas,  they  always  wear 
gloves. 


\"\  ise  people  who  give  advice  do  well 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  little 
things,  the  importance  of  the  common- 
place. 


Little    white    angel-thought, 
Reaching  some  weary  one 
Unseen,  a  stray  beam  caught 
From   Love's   great  sun. 


We  need  sanctified  imagination  to 
help  us  to  be  zealous  in  good  work,  and 
there  must  be  reason  back  of  it. 


The  man  who  says  that  he  would 
rather  have  smallpox  than  be  vaccinated 
never  had  the  smallpox. 


Many  men  spend  the  early  part  of 
their  lives  contributing  to  render  the 
latter  part  miserable. 


If  you  haven  t  already  done  so,  why 
in  the  world  don't  you  subscribe  for 
SKY-LAND? 


The  average  man  divides  his  time  be- 
tween dreams  of  tomorrow  and  regrets 
of  yesterday. 


If  people  were  as  much  afraid  of  flies 
a?  they  are  of  bad  water,  there  would  be 
less  typhoid. 


The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
living  and  the  non-living  things  is  here — 
activitv. 


Pleasure  is  a  jewel  which  will  only 
retain  its  luster  when  it  is  in  a  setting  of 
work. 


Never   be   jealous   of   the   other  man. 
There  is  room  for  more  men. 


Sad    to    relate,    womanly    women    are 
becoming  as  rare  as  orchids. 
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IN   NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM   LIGHT 


Henry  Groves  Connor 


\\  ritten  for  Ski-Land 


WHEN  President  William  Howard 
Taft  looked  about  for  a  suitable 
man.  one  worthy  of  the  position,  well 
qualified,  and  properly  equipped  both  by 
reason  of  training  as  well  as  in  actual 
experience  on  the  bench,  it  was  fitting 
that  he  should  have  selected  Henry 
Groves  Connor,  LL.D..  of  Wilson,  and 
named  this  man  as  the  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina.  Wilson  peo- 
ple feel  that  I'resident  Taft  deserves 
some  credit  for  the  selection  of  this 
Democrat  to  wear  the  judicial  robe, 
thereby  giving  expression  to  the  import- 
ance of  ability  rather  than  political 
alignment. 

Wilson  town,  regardless  of  color,  race, 
or  previous  condition,  delight  to  honor 
the  lives  of  men  who  have  made  good. 
From  the  town,  large-minded  men  have 
gone  forth  to  make  history,  in  legislative 
halls,  in  executive  positions,  and  on  the 
bench.  Of  the  many,  however,  not  one 
has  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
Wilson  people  than  Henry  Groves  Con- 
nor, who  has  lived  his  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  community.  From  boyhood,  the 
town  of  Wilson  was  his  home.  Here  he 
went  to  the  schoolhouse  along  with  other 
boys  and  girls ;  later,  to  the  Academy. 
Here  he  studied  law.  Wilson  men,  those 
older  men,  have  always  delighted  in  the 
honor  and  integritv  of   ludge  Connor. 


Henry  Groves  Connor,  the  son  of 
David  Connor  and  Mary  C.  Groves,  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  His  parents, 
natives  of  Florida,  moved  to  the  seaport 
town  in   1846,  and  six  years  later  a  son 


was  born — July  3,  1852,  was  the  natal 
day  of  Henry  Groves  Connor.  Four 
years  after  this,  David  Connor  and 
his  wife,  Mary  C,  located  in  the  town 
of  Wilson.  The  young  son  counts  his 
residence  in  Wilson  from  that  hour,  and 
through  the  years  \\  ilson  has  been  his 
heme. 


Like  unto  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
other  men.  this  story  can  be  told  briefly, 
Henry  G.  Connor  was  sent 'to  school — • 
his  parents  may  have  had  dreams  of 
future  possibilities — at  any  rate,  they 
sent  the  boy  to  the  school,  and  here  he 
received  his  education.  Reaching-  young 
n:anhood.  he  chose  the  law  for  a  pro- 
fession, and  entering  the  office  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Whitfield  he  accomplished 
two  very  important  objects — mastered 
the  chosen  profession,  and  secured  a 
splendid  wife.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Kate  Whitfield,  the  daughter  of  George 
W.  \Vhitfield  and  .M.  L.  Wimijerly 
Whitfield. 


The  life  of  Judge  Henry  Groves  Con- 
nor has  been  a  busy  life.  It  has  been  a 
life  of  achievement.  He  became  early 
noted  for  his  ability.  He  was  a  student, 
and  with  it  a  man  of  leadership.  In  the 
year  1884,  \\'ilson  County  sent  Henrv 
Groves  Connor  to  the  State  Senate.  In 
that  body  he  was  a  worker,  and  was  the 
author  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Connor 
Act."  the  law  requiring  the  registration 
of  deeds  and  like  papers.  The  next  year 
other  honors  came  to  him.  and  it  was  in 
1885  when  Gov,  A.  M.  Scales  appointed 
Henrv   Groves   Connor  to   the   Superior 
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Court  bench.  The  following  year  the 
people  elected  him  to  the  full  term  as 
Superior  Court  Judge.  In  this  position 
Judge  Connor  served  until  October  i6, 
1893,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
his  law  practice. 


Men  of  marked  ability  and  well-known 
honor  are  always  needed  in  public  life. 
Judge  Connor  could  not  remain  out  of 
service  to  the  people,  and  in  1898  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  when  that  body  met  he  was 
chosen  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
1902,  the  people  spoke  again,  and  Judge 
Connor  became  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court — 
and  the  election  was  unanimous.  Within 
a  very  few  years,  in  1909,  President  Taft 
appointed  Henry  Groves  Connor  as  the 
Judge  of  the  I'nited  States  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District. 


In  reference  to  the  professional  ability 
of  Judge  Connor,  the  tribute  which  he 
himself  paid  to  another — Hon.  George 
Davis — aptly  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  of  this  sketch.  It  was  during  the 
delivery  of  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  George  Davis,  at  \\'ilming- 
ton,  in  191 1,  when  Judge  Connor  said: 

"Having  determined  to  make  of  him- 
self a  lawyer,  in  the  largest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Davis  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  study  and 

practice   of    his    profession He 

found  recreation,  cultivated  his  taste, 
broadened  his  views,  and  made  of  him- 
self a  thoroughly  finished  lawyer,  by 
a  study  of  the  masters  in  the  field  of 
polite  literature,  history,  and  other 
sources  of  useful  knowledge." 

Such  was  likewise  the  early  life  of 
Henry  Groves  Connor.  He  came  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  "resolved 
to  master  it ;  not  to  play  in  its  shallows, 
but  to  sound  its   depths" ;   and  well   did 


he  achieve  his  purpose.  He  has  won  for 
himself  honorable  place  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  prof  ession, ,  and  is  easily 
recognized  as  a  master  workman. 

It  is  told  that  Judge  William  Gaston, 
in  a  letter  to  W.  B.  Meares,  once  said 
that  the  qualifications  which  combine  to 
make  an  illustrious  lawyer  are  "an  inti- 
mate and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
legal  science;  a  facility  in  expressing  his 
thoughts  clearly,  correctly,  and  agree- 
ably, in  so  arranging  and  combining  them 
in  argument  as  to  illustrate,  convince, 
persuade ;  unremitting  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  clients ;  incorruptible 
integrity.' 

These  are  fitting  expressions  of  the 
life  purpose  and  character  of  Henry 
Groves  Connor.  Absolutely  honest,  con- 
stantly earnest,  unceasingly  clear- 
minded,  he  has  become  an  illustrious 
lawyer. 


The  life  of  Judge  Connor  has  been  a 
busy  life.  There  were  no  days  of  idle- 
ness, watching  for  straggling  clients. 
Moments  of  time  were  utilized  in  larger 
preparation.  Later,  when  life  became 
still  more  busy — for  Judge  Connor  was 
one  of  the  "busy  lawyers" — a  little  time 
was  found  for  following  after  literary 
pursuits.  The  history  of  letters  in  this 
State  has  been  enriched  by  reason  of  a 
number  of  contributions  from  the  richly- 
filled  mind  of  the  jurist.  In  the  "Bio- 
graphical History  of  North  Carolina," 
sketches  of  the  following:  Hon.  George 
Howard,  Hon.  \\'illiam  T.  Dortch,  and 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  were  written  by 
Judge  Henry  Groves  Connor.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  "Great  American  Law- 
yers," and  wrote  for  that  compilation  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Hon.  William  Gas- 
ton. The  biographical  sketch  of 
Judge  James  Iredell,  in  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Law  Review,"  was  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Connor ;  and  he  also  con- 
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tributed  biographical  sketches  of  Dr. 
Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Hon.  George  Davis 
to  the  recently  published  "Library  of 
Southern  Literature."  Two  interesting 
historical  pamphlets  from  the  same 
gifted  pen  are  published  in  the  North 
Carolina  Booklet — these  are  accounts  of 
the  "Hillsboro  Convention  of  1788"  and 
the      "Constitutional       Convention       of 

I835-" 

The  L'niversity  of  North  Carolina,  in 
just  recognition  of  the  broadly  cultivated 
mind  of  Judge  Connor,  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  at  the 
Commencement  in  1907. 


Henry  Groves  Connor  married  Miss 
Kate  Whitfield,  daughter  of  George 
\\'hitfield  and  M.  L.  Wimberly  \\'hit- 
field,  of  Wilson.  To  this  union  have 
come  nine  children — six  sons :  Judge 
George  W.  Connor,  H.  G.  Connor,  Jr., 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  David  M.  Connor, 
Fred  Woodard  Connor,  and  Louis  M. 
Connor;  and  three  daughters:  Mrs.  H. 
C.  MacNair,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Murray,  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Simpson. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity 
in  the  upward  steps  of  the  eldest  son — 
Judge  George  ^^'.  Connor.  Like  the 
father,  he  accepted  law  as  a  life  work, 
and  has  given  the  profession  his  earnest 
effort.  \Mlson  County  sent  George  Con- 
nor to  the  Legislature^  and  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father  he  became  the 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and,  again  following  the  history 
of  the  father,  George  Connor  is  now 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  appointed 
to  the  place  by  Gov.  Locke  Craig.  The 
second  son,  Henry  Groves  Connor,  Jr., 
is  also  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Finch  &  Connor,  of  Wilson,  one 
of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  judicial 
district. 


Judge  Henry  Groves  Connor  resides 
in  Wilson,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren the  family  home  is  delightfully 
happy.  Beloved  by  the  citizenship  of  the 
community,  enjoying  their  confidence 
and  esteem,  and  showing  the  attractive 
disposition  of  the  genuine  Southern 
hospitality  and  bigheartedness.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Connor  are  surrounded  by 
friends,  and  cannot  name  an  enemy. 
Living  for  years  a  life  of  uprightness  in 
the  community,  true  to  their  principles 
and  true  to  their  country,  they  have  com- 
pelled the  respect  and  confidence  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  childj  regardless  of 
station  or  faith. 


It  is  the  living  of  such  lives  as  that 
spent  for  fifty  years  by  Judge  Henry 
Groves  Connor  that  makes  the  Old 
North  State  a  leader  in  the  circle  of 
States.  It  is  such  lives  that  place  the 
Old  North  State  in  the  forefront,  and 
bring  her  into  the  limelight. 


####4-**###4'#*#*##**#*4'#**4'###4-l^4**##4# 


Six  years  ago,  the  L^nited  States  had, 
in  round  numbers,  eighty-seven  millions 
of  people,  and  seventy-two  million  head 
of  cattle.  This  year  there  are  ninety-six 
million  people,  and  forty-six  million 
head  of  cattle.  It  is  not  unnatural  for 
meat  to  be  selling  at  a  high  price.  North 
Carolina    farmers,  and    especially    those 


who  live  in  the  Western  section,  could 
go  into  extensive  cattle  raising,  with  a 
prospect  of  large  financial  gain  and 
without  the  necessity  of  much  expended 
capital. 


It  takes  a  level  head  to  stay  cool  and 
stay  on  the  job  in  the  face  of  obstacles. 
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DESCRIPTIVE   ARTICLES 


The  Mountain  and  the  Fountain 


By  Luke  Dixon 


THE  journey  up  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain,  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, from  Old  Fort  to  Ridge  Crest,  is 
indeed  one  of  varied  views  and  ever 
changing  charm  of  shifting  scenery:  and 


muscular  mountaineer,  in  the  open  door- 
way of  which  often  stands  the  blushing 
mountain  maiden,  upon  whose  simple, 
dimpled  face  is  pictured  innocence  and 
confiding  grace. 


-:■  •  ■"'':■:".     ;  '.%---:  ^-^  '*"*': ■ISasMliLf.mui,. i»J».'.iriimtB*?iM^^^P^B(sia&^. 
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ANDREWS    FOUNTAIN,    AT    ROUND    KNOB 


includes  the  Andrews  Fountain,  at 
Round  Knob,  now  so  noted  for  its 
perennial  beauty,  since  this  geyser  gushes 
gracefully  and  gratuitously,  both  night 
and  day.  through  summer's  sweltering 
sunshine  and  winter's  wild,  weird  wind. 

Leaving  Old  Fort,  the  run  is  made 
through  a  narrow  valley,  or  continuous 
cove,  in  which  are  located  a  few  cozy 
country  cottages,  partially  surrounded  by 
young,  growing  orchards,  while  ever  and 
anon  is  seen  the  typical  log  cabin  of  the 


Thence,  rounding  the  rough  ravines, 
where  grows  in  lusty  luxuriance  the  royal 
rhododendron  and  princely  pine,  and 
where  runs,  leaps,  and  bounds,  and 
dashes  down,  the  swiftly-flowing,  serpen- 
tine-growing, strenuous  stream.  ''An- 
drews Fount"  is  found,  where  the  Knob 
is  Round. 

Here,  with  charming  curves,  the  ro\- 
ing,  rounding  railroad,  leaving  the  old 
trail  road,  describes,  with  side-swipe 
sweep,  and  serpent-like  creep,  the  letter 
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"S'' — singularly  significant  of  superb 
scenery.  And  here,  within  the  sloping 
sides  of  this  "S,"  is  luckily  located  "An- 
drews Geyser,''  which  sends  skyward, 
two  hundred  feet,  a  cool,  clear  stream 
of  pure  water.  From  "Koontz's  Klon- 
dike" cloistered  cove,  at  the  alluring 
altitude  of  555  feet  further  in  the  for- 
est, and  through  the  fount's  silvery  spray 
the  sun's  prismatic  ray,  even  on  cloudless 
day,  rare  rainbows  doth  portray. 

This  bountifully  beautiful  mountain 
fountain  has  been  designated  as  "An- 
drews Geyser,"  and  is  dedicated  to  Col. 
Alexander  Boyd  Andrews,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  first  vice-president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  in  honor  of  his  valiant  and 
valuable  services  rendered  this  railroad 
during  the  five  years'  period  of  railroad 
reconstruction  in  the  Old  North  State, 
years  ago. 

Mr.  George  Fisher  Baker,  of  New 
York,  had  this  fountain  erected  at  a  cost 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  work  was 
splendidly  superintended  by  Mr.  \\'.  W. 
Reister,  bridge  foreman  of  the  Asheville- 
Salisbury  division  of  the  Southern.  The 
beauteous  basin  into  which  the  fountain 
flows  is  made  of  concrete,  and  is  in  the 
significant  shape  of  a  five-leafed  clover — 
representing  the  five  years"  service ;  the 
iron  pipe  which  conveys  the  water  down 
from  the  dam  above  is  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  source  of  supply  is  at 
an  elevation  of  555  feet  above  the  foun- 
tain (same  height  as  the  Washington 
Monument ;  also  note  same  significant 
figure,  five). 

Near  by  this  graceful  geyser,  sits  a 
gray  granite  seat    (marble  from  Mount 


^Airy.  N.  C),  ten  feet  in  length,  upon 
the  back  of  which  is  firmly  fastened  a 
bronze  tablet,  upon  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion dedicating  the  geyser  to  the  memory 
and  honor  of  Col.  A.  B.  Andrews.  The 
concrete,  marble,  and  brass  will  almost 
fore\-er  last,  while  the  fountain  (like  the 
brook )  will  flow  on  forever,  as  a  "thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever''  to  innumer- 
■  able  delighted  beholders,  and  stand  as  a 
silent  sentinel,  steadfastly  safeguarding 
this  superb  scenic  spot  upon  the  South- 
ern, and  will  continue  to  commemorate, 
for  numberless  years,  Colonel  Andrews' 
splendid  service  to  this  system. 

Tourneying  on  up  the  mountain  from 
the  fountain,  the  railroad's  winding  way 
again  passes  this  geyser,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, rounding  numerous  curves  and 
passing  through  several  short  tunnels, 
being  alternately  underground  and  then 
out  upon  the  scaly  sides  of  the  craggy 
clifts,  at  times  almost  suspended  in  mid- 
air, while  pleasing,  picturesque  pano- 
ramas pass  before  the  enraptured  vision, 
of  verdant  vales,  knotty  knobs,  and 
towering  mountain  tops,  well-nigh  pierc- 
ing the  sunlit  sky;  and  far  away  vistas 
of  mountain  mazes  of  spread-out 
splendor,  almost  supernal,  stretch  out  in 
the  dim  distance. 

Finally  Ridge-Crest  is  reached,  and 
rightly  is  it  named,  for  it  is  the  crest  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  thence 
the  road  glides  gracefully  downward 
along  the  gray  gleam  and  serpentine 
swish  of  the  sonorous  Sv^^annanoa,  and 
afterward  arrives  at  Asheville — the  atr 
tractive  mountain  metropolis. 


**#444**####*###****#*4-4=*#***###*#4'** 


Idle  people  have  glib  tongues. 


All  things  vital  tend  to  grow. 


Good  comes  to  those  prepared  for  it.         A  woman  may  be  judged  by  her  hatpins. 
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IN    THE    REALM    OF    RETROSPECTION 


The  Call 

By  Sereca  Trelsoe 


IF  YOU  feel  languid  these  balmy  days, 
go  into  the  fields,  into  the  fresh  green 
wood;  listen  to  the  voices  of  Nature; 
see  the  reaper  cutting  the  golden  grain ; 
and  breathe  the  fragrance  that  still  ling- 
ers about  sun-kissed  meadows  and  crim- 
son clover.  Everything  is  alive  with  the 
vibrant  leap  of  life.  The  sky  seems 
clearer,  and  further  oS ;  you  have  greater 
space  to  think  in,  to  breathe  in.  There, 
with  your  being  alive  with  the  joy  of 
living,  consider  the  problem  of  life. 


Yesterday  is  gone. 

Today  will  soon  be  recorded  among 
the  things  of  the  past. 

Tomorrow  holds  ajar  the  gates  of 
Opportunity. 

From  the  horizon  of  your  life  a  Genius 
calls.  He  cannot  come  to  you.  You 
must  go  to  him. 

In  his  grasp  he  holds  out  to  you  the 
symbol  of  your  greatest  power.  Like  a 
beacon  it  lights  the  path  of  your  future. 

Will  you  allow  the  days  to  slip  un- 
heeded into  months,  and  so  into  em.pty 
years,  unheeding  the  call  ? 

Will  you  enter,  and  let  the  gate  close 
behind  you,  with  only  the  cry  of  defeat 
echoing  in  your  soul — defeat,  because 
you  stand  empty-handed  before  a  prob- 
lem against  which  you  have  no  weapon 
of  defense? 

Will  you  see  the  hopes  of  tomorrov/ 
vanish  into  the  dusk  of  yesterday? 

Will  you  hear  the  call  with  lips  that 
are  unable  to  answer,  and  hands  that  are 
helpless  to  aid? 

The  rays  of  the  magical  lamp  could 
not   encompass    the    mysteries    that    are 


revealeil  by  the  son  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

He  has  read  the  secrets  of  the  farth- 
est star,  compassed  the  mysteries  of 
earth,  robbed  old  ocean  of  its  pearls, 
and  placed  a  billion  blazing  suns  upon 
the  brow  of  night;  already  his  army  is 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Ignorance, 
Doubt,  and  Superstition ;  he  speaks,  and 
from  the  polished  disc  unseen  lips  an- 
swer; he  imprisons  the  light  of  other 
worlds,  and  in  his  laboratory  transmutes 
realities  into  characters  that  will  never 
die — marble  urn,  and  fairy  palace,  that 
will  withstand  the  sack  of  time;  fade- 
less flowers  that  will  blossom  for  the 
brow  of  fame ;  the  smile,  the  grace,  the 
beauty — the  dramatic  power  of  Bern- 
hardt, or  Mansfield,  that  will  delight  the 
heart  of  posterity.  ■ 

In  such  an  age,  surely  Richelieu's 
words  should  be  true:  "There  is  no 
such  word  as  fail." 

Will  you  answer  the  call?  \A'ill  you 
secure  the  prize  ? 

Determination  is  the  file  that  will  cut 
the  chains  that  hold  it.  Arise.  Throw 
ofi"  your  variegated  cloak  of  wonder, 
doubt,  and  hesitation,  and  begin  to  file. 


Every  great  work  ever  accomplished, 
every  grand  poem  or  painting  produced, 
was  prompted  by  the  call  of  a  greater 
power. 

Emerson  said,  "If  a  man  can  write  a 
better  book,  preach  a  better  sermon,  or 
make  a  better  mousetrap  than  his  neigh- 
bor, even  though  he  live  in  the  forest, 
the  world  will  make  a  beaten  track  to  his 
duor.''     Strive  to  realize  this,  and  in  the 
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realization,  at  each  step  gained,  you  file 
the  chains  which  bind  Success.  Genius 
cannot  exist  in  shackles.  It  must  be 
free.  The  mirror  of  knowledge  is  greater 
than  the  shield  of  war.  It  is  the  weak, 
the  helpless  that  fall  from  the  ranks. 
Whether  in  the  light  of  prosperity  or  the 
gloom  of  despair,  man  hears  the  call.  It 
enters  his  soul;  listening,  he  should 
struggle  on.  Finally,  the  summit 
reached,  he  will  clasp  hands  with  Vic- 
tory. 


Eveiy  life  is  not  iitted  for  the  same 
paipose.  So  the  minds  of  men  catch  the 
vision  in  different  lights. 

The  how  of  Paganini  will  not  betid 
above  the  path  of  Marconi  or  Edisor ; 
but  the  pen  will  write  "In  hoc  signo  vin- 
ces"  upon  the  horizon  of  a  young  Addi- 
son, ar;d  the  cycle  of  Midas  will  some 
day  rejilace  the  iron  wheels  of  toil. 

The  mechanic  realizes  this  when  he 
hears  the  whirr  of  progress.  He  is  an- 
swering the  call.  He  foresees  the  time, 
if  he  has  tut  the  endurance  to  wait,  and 
the  ambition  to  soar,  when  instead  of  the 


soot  and  smoke  of  the  factory  he  too  will 
command. 

The  Scotch  lad,  watching,  the  trembling 
lid  of  the  kettle,  and  listening  to  the  call 
of  the  steam  spirits  to  release  them, 
heard,  and  his  answer  has  moved  the 
world. 


Across  the  waters  of  a  boundless  sea, 
Columbus  caught  the  message,  and  an- 
swering he  found  a  world.  That  world 
whose  chief  Republic  lifts  the  call  of 
liberty  above  the  homes  of  ninety  mil- 
lion people.  The  call  to  rally  around 
that  symbol  whose  stripes  of  freedom 
he't  the  globe,  and  whose  stars  cast  the 
beacon  of  liberty  around  the  world. 

As  the  call  of  the  future  may  make 
us  ever  strive  to  attain  loftier  heights, 
the  call  of  the  past  may  also  direct  the 
course  of  our  lives. 

"I  hear  you  calling  me,  though  years 
Have  stretched  their  weary  length  between.     ■ 
I  stand — do  you  behold  me  listening  here? 
Hearing  your  voice  through  all  the  years  be- 
tween. 
My  heart  still  hears  the  distant  music  of  your 
voice." 


Some  Needed  Visions 


Written    for    Sky-L.\nd 


IN  our  childhood  days,  we  often  spent 
hours  building  castles  in  the  air — cast- 
les whose  high  towering  turrets  almost 
kissed  the  great  blue  sky.  Those  were 
happy  days — days  of  hope  and  days  of 
dreaming.  In  childhood's  simplicity  there 
was  the  expectation  of  achievement. 
Day-dreamers  we  were,  and  we  were 
often  laughed  at  by  parent  and  friends. 
We  would  tell  of  the  visions  of  the 
future,  and  older  folk  would  smile. 
Older  people  are  sometimes  wrong  when 
they  smile  at  the  dreaming  of  the  child. 
Those  day-dreams  are,  in  very  many  in- 


stances, the  very  beginnings  of  great- 
ness. He  who,  in  his  boyhood,  sees 
visions  of  greatness,  and  spends  hours 
planning  for  the  future,  comes  very  soon 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  suc- 
cessful culmination  of  the  dream. 


Self-confidence  is  \'aluable.  The 
dreamer  who  believes  is  apt  to  strive 
mightily  to  bring  to  pass.  Faith  in  a 
vision  begets  effort  and  determination. 
Determination  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice — a  necessity,  if 
achievement  of  the  youthful   dreams  be 
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reached.  'Slen  need  visions.  This  is  an 
ag€  of  activit}'.  We  live  hurried  lives. 
We  do  things  quickly.  Every  man  is 
being  driven  these  days.  There  is  very 
little  time  for  contemplation,  and  even 
less  for  serious  reflection.  In  the  olden 
days,  there  was  more  time.  There  was 
less  of  the  rush  and  bustle.  The  old 
adage,  "Think  twice  before  you  speak," 
was  taken  as  a  good  motto :  but  in  these 
days  it  is  not  so. 

The  adage  of  this  age  is  rather,  "Speak 
twice  before  you  stop  to  think.''  Not 
that  thought  is  not  necessary,  but  that 
action  is  imperious.  In  this  hurrying, 
rushing,  busy  day,  visions  are  needed  to 
lead  men  aright.  The  vision  going  be- 
fore brightens  the  way. 


Alan  to  day  needs  a  \ision  of  God — 
God  as  master  of  the  man's  life;  God 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  deeds  of  the 
man's  day ;  God  the  guiding  power  of 
every  existence:  God  the  author  of  law: 
and  God  demanding  obedience.  Islan 
needs  a  vision  of  God  as  constantly 
present,  and  with  the  all-seeing  eye. 
Man  needs  to  remember  that  his  every 
thought,  word,  and  action  is  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  ever-present  God. 


Alan  needs  a  vision  of  the  true  ideal  of 
life.  What  is  life?  The  mere  making  of 
a  name?  The  mere  spending  of  time? 
The  mere  gathering  of  means  ?  The 
mere  climbing  of  the  ladder  and  the 
reaching  of  the  topmost  round?  Get  a 
true  vision  of  the  real  life.  j\Ian  needs 
it  to  keep  him  from  casting  away  re- 
straint. Life  means  more  than  mere 
existence.  The  creator  of  the  life  is  cer- 
tainl}'-  entitled  to  receive  some  honor 
from  the  product  of  his  creative  art. 
'Life,  properly  lived,  should  reflect  credit 
to  the  creator.  Every  day  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  the  God  who  made  man. 


The  life  lived  with  this  vision  constantly 
present  is  the  self-restrained  life.  That 
life  is  spended  not  with  a  \-iew  of  self- 
gratification,  but  with  the  constant  pur- 
pose of  God-glorification. 


Man  needs  a  vision  of  Brotherhood. 
\Miat  is  brotherhood?  A  fellowship  of 
loving  hearts.  Brotherhood  implies  the 
consciousness  of  common  responsibilities, 
common  duties,  and  a  common  destiny. 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?''  That  ques- 
tion was  the  beginning  of  strife.  The 
observance  of  the  commandment  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  end  of  the 
strife.  Progress  in  civilization  is  the 
movement  towards  brotherhood.  Brother- 
hood is  the  dynamite  of  civilization.  The 
redeemed  world  will  not  be  a  reality  until 
there  comes  a  vision  of  brotherhood. 


Man  needs  a  vision  of  sacrifice.  The 
great  sacrifice  was  on  Calvary.  \Mien 
the  Son  of  God  died  to  save  man,  then 
man  first  received  the  vision  of  brother- 
hood. He  gave  his  life.  Gave  it  for 
brother-man.  The  life  sacrificed  on 
Calvary  was  the  light  of  men.  The  cross 
is  a  revelation  of  the  love  of  the  Father. 
If  he  loved  the  poorest,  the  lowliest,  and 
the  vilest,  with  a  passion  which  even 
death  could  but  faintly  express,  surely 
we  who  are  saved  through  the  cross 
should  love  one  another.  Brotherhood 
is  loving  one  another  as  Jesus  loved  men. 
How  did  Jesus  love  men?  The  only 
answer  is  the  cross.  Christ  identified 
himself  with  the  sinner  and  outcast,  the 
lonely,  the  leper,  the  publican.  Jesus 
said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
Alan,  to  understand  true  brotherhood, 
must  have  a  vision  of  true  sacrifice. 


Alan  needs  a  vision  of  success.     This 
life  means  a  twofold  success.     Success 
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from  one  viewpoint  is  the  well-lived 
'existence  here.  Life  resultant  in  honor 
to  the  creator.  From  another  viewpoint, 
the  successful  life  is  the  life  which 
reaches  the  goal.  The  goal  is  home — not 
the  place  of  abode  for  a  season ;  rather 
the  real  home,  from  which  there  is  not 
separation.  Every  life  longs  for  a  home. 
Struggle  and  battle  for  a  home.  God, 
the  creator,  the  controller,  oilers  every 
life  an  eternal  home ;  offers  it  with  but 
slight  conditions  attached,  and  these  con- 
ditions can  be  met  by  everyone.  Let  a 
vision  of  that  home  constantly  before 
the  eye  lead  to  true  success. 

Fail  ?     There  can  be  no   failure   with 
such  a  vision  leading,  and  with  the  deter- 


mination which  is  begotten  by  constant 
vision. 

The  ideal  life,  the  well-lived  life,  is 
the  vision-led  life.  The  man  who  con- 
■stantly  sees  before  him  visions  beckon- 
ing onward  and  upward;  the  man  who 
follows  his  vision,  provided  it  be  the 
right  vision ;  reaches  the  goal.  Of  the 
Galilean  teacher  it  was  said,  "He  stead- 
fastly set  his  face  toward  Jerusalem.'' 
In  this  rushing,  busy  age,  with  its  temp- 
tations and  trials,  its  opportunities  and 
responsibilities,  every  man  should  set  his 
face  Zionward.  Keep  the  vision  of  the 
holy  city  before  us,  and  with  eyes  con- 
stantly on  that  vision  run  well  the  race. 


■#^#4:1^ 


It  is  a  pity  our  legislators  have  not 
always  accorded  \\'oman  the  square  deal. 
The  window-smashing  suffragette  would 
be  less  frequent ;  home-makers,  happy 
firesides,  larger  families  would  be  more 
ir  evidence,  if  men  had  in  the  past  dealt 
more   fairly  with  women. 


If  you've  found  a  task  worth  doing, 

Do    it    now ! 
In   delay   there's   danger  brewing, 

Do    it    now ! 
Don't  you  be  a  by-an-byer 
And  a  sluggish  patience  tryer ; 
If  there's  aught  you  would  acquire, 

Do    it    now ! 


These  are  strenuous  days.  Freight 
rates,  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
tariff  bill  discussion,  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion, and  last  but  by  no  means  the  least 
— Colonel  Mulhall.  Newspaper  readers 
watch  headliness  just  now. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  entire 
population  of  the  earth,  only  one  person 
ir  one  hundred  lives  to  be  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 


God's  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold ; 
We  must  not  tear  the  closed,  shut  leaves  apart. 
Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 
Wliere  tired  feet  with  sandals  loosed  may  rest. 
When  we  shall  clearly  see  and  understand, 
[  think  that  we  shall  say  "God  knows  the  best." 


Some  years  ago  John  Ruskin  said  that 
women  could  make  war  impossible  if 
they  only  cared  as  much  about  prevent- 
ing it  as  they  cared  for  the  preservation 
of  their  china. 


It  is  a  pity  that  man's  oppression  of 
woman  has  led  her  to  deeds  of  violence. 
Because  of  this,  some  leniency  should 
be  exercised  in  condemning  her  for  her 
militancy. 


Will  the  people  who  believe  in  co- 
operating in  State-wide  upbuilding, 
please  subscribe  for  SKY-LAND? 


If  you  would  not  be  accused  of  selfish- 
ness, do  something:  for  the  other  man. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  POETS'  CORNER 


^eggy 

By  Ida  Clifton  Hinsliaw 

THERE  came  a  bit  of  dusky  pnrple-lilue  late  in  today's  sky. 
Tonight  it  haunts  me — haunts  me — it  makes  me  cry. 
For  Peggy's  dear  eyes  black-lashed,  had  borrowed  that  magic  hue; 
Winsome  eyes,  wistful  tender  eyes  of  wonder  dusky  purple-blue! 

Ah!  if  I  could  but  paint  a  portrait  of  her  flower-like  face. 

My  every  wall  adorned  would  be,  with  her  winsome  grace! 

Some  a-smiling  at  me,  as  the  sun's  pale  yellow  mellowed  into  night, 

Or  lovingly  from  the  meadows  gleam  of  daisies  snowy  white. 

Night  has  come,  black,  black  night — not  a  glimmering  star  yet, 

My  eyes  dulled  with  hopeless  watching,  are  stinging  wet. 

And  oh!  that  delicious  Past — it  would  not  with  me  stay. 

And  oh  !  that  bit  of  purple-blue,  like  her  eyes — it  too  followed  the  day.! 

That  wonderful  rose  of  a  Past,  and  the  wide  dreary  Now, 
The  long  dusty  path  to  be  traversed — somehow,  somehow! 
Would  that  I,  too,  could  sleep  in  "God's-acre"  by  her  dear  side, 
Peggy!   come  back  to  vie — little  wonder  girl — my  bonny  bride! 


A  Prayer 

By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell 

ACROSS  the  miles  to  you,  dear  heart.  The  thought  of  you  makes  time  seem  bright. 
Come  love  and  faith  each  day  from  me.  It  helps   me  through  the  long,  long  day. 
And  though  we  now  must  be  apart  j^„j  ;,.,  jj^g  q^jgt  [^^^^s  of  night 
I  guard  you  by  my  earnest  plea:  I  thi„k  of  you  so  far  away; 
I  always  pray  this  little  prayer—  Then  ere  I  sleep  I  pray  this  prayer- 
God  keep  you  safely  everywhere.  God   keep   you   safely   everywhere. 

Today  I  may  not  touch  your  hand.  With  arms  outstretched,  I  turn  my  eyes 
Nor  look  upon  your  dear,  strong  face;  Qut  to  the  world  where  still  you  roam; 
But  Ah,  you  know  and  understand  Each  day  I  wait  the  glad  surprise 
The  words  that  fly  across  the  space.  That  brings  you  back  to  me  and  home, 
And  there  is  ever  just  this  prayer—  While  always  for  you  is  this  prayer- 
God  keep  you  safely  everywhere.  God   keep   you   safely   everywhere. 


The  Land  of  the  Balsam 

liy    Walter    Hamilton    Candler 

LAND  of  the  balsam,  smiling  in   splendor.  North    Carolina,   land  of  my  dreaming, 

Out  from  the  borderland,  mystic  and  old.  Land  of  the  lover,  the  loved,  and  the  lost; 

Sweet  are  thy  memories,  precious  and  tender.  Cherish  thy  legends,  with  tragedy  teeming, 

Linked  with  thy  summers  of  azure  and  gold.  Legends  where  love  reckoned  not  of  the  cost. 
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Land  ot  the  brave,  my  heart's  in  thy  keeping. 
And  life's   sweetest  story,   how  can  I   forget ! 
Calm  are  the  vales  where  silences  sleeping 
Wake   into  melodies  tinged   with   regret. 

Let  the   full  chorus  of  life's  music,  throbbing, 
Swell  to  full  harmony  born  of  the  years ; 


Or,  for  the  loved  and  lost  tenderly  sobbing. 
Drop  to  that  cadence  that  whispers  of  tears. 

Land   of   the   balsam,   here's   to  thy  glory! 
Here's  to  thy  daughters,  as  fair  as  the  dawn  1 
Here's  to  thy  pioneer  sons,  in  whose  story 
Valor   and   love   shall   live   endlesslv   on. 


A  Question  in  Theology 


SAY,  whar  wuz  Jesus  bawn  ? 
I  ax  you,  Lizer  Ann, 
I  heah  de  Scriptures  say  dat  He 
Wuz  a  moughty  pow'ful  man. 


En   Ole  Unc'  Joe  he   snicker 
En  I  cal'late  I  see 
How  dat  boy  en  dat  fool  nigger 
Wuz  mekin'  fun  ob  me. 


One  preachah  say  dat  Jesus 
Wuz  a  lowly  Nazarene; 
Anudder  say,  Near  Beflehem, 
Dat  Star  ob  de  Eas'  wuz  seen. 


Say,  whar  wuz  Jesus  bawn  ? 
I  ax  you  Lizer  Ann, 
I  heah  de  Scriptures  say  dat  He 
Wuz  a  moughty  pow'ful  man. 


Den  I  ax  mah  young  Marse  Bobby, 
'Ca'se  I  fought  he  orter  know : 
He  winks  en   says,   "in   de  bulrushes,' 
En  nudges  ole  Unc'  Joe. 


Now,  'ca'se  j-ou  go  to  college, 
Doan'  cuhl  yo'  lips  in  scawn, 
W'en  en  ignerent  nigger  ax  you 
Whar  Jesus  Christ  wuz  bawn. 


The  Judgment  Day 


D 


E  Jedgment  Day  will  soon  be  heah— 

Say,   nigger,  whar'll  you  be? 
A-settin'  up  pious  in  de  meetin'  house, 
Er  up  in  a  'simmon  tree  ? 


^Meekly  readin'  ob  de   Scripters. 

Er  prayin'  on  bended  knees? 
A-hoein'  lak  mad  in  de  cotton  patch, 

Er  a-pickin'  ob  de  peas  ? 

Now,  de  good  Saint  Peter  am  gwineter 
Open  dat  Jedgment  book, 


En  ax  you  'bout  dat  chicken  roost — 
How  many  chickens  you  took. 

En  'bout  dat  big  fat  'possum. 

You  ketched  on  de  Sabbath  day ; 

De  watermilyuns  you  cudden'  let  'lone- 
Say,  nigger,  what  you  gwine  say? 

W'en  Gabr'el  blasts  dat  trumpet.  Huh ! 

Dat  nigger  he  gwine  drap  daid ; 
He'll  be   so  pow'ful  scairt   he  won't 

Be  fiten  to  raise  hees  haid. 


4***4-i--##*########4***#**###4~*##4-#*****# 


An  ounce  of  a  man's  own  wit  is  worth  \\  ire    screens    in   the    windows    may 

more  than  a  ton  of  another's.  keep  crape  from  the  door. 


I^ose   grip   on    self,    and    you    become  Dig  up  the  weeds,  but  be  sure  that  you 


either  a  fanatic  or  a  coward. 


fill  the  soil  with  good  seed. 


Men  have  been  largely  responsible  for         DO  IT  NOW  !     In  other  words,  sub- 
women's  fight  for  the  ballot.  scribe  for  SKY-LAND. 
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FICTION 


The  Deception 

By  Eliza  H.  Nelson 


TOM  POWERS  was  known  in  his 
home  town  of  Shelbyville,  and  in 
the  many  small  surrounding  towns,  as 
the  greatest  flirt  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  scarcely  a  pretty  and  attractive  girl 
who  was  not  able  to  say  that  she  was  the 
only  girl  he  had  ever  really  loved,  and 
even  the  homely  ones  could  think  of 
times  when  they  had  received  glances 
from  Tom  which  had  caused  their 
hearts  to  beat  faster.  But  although  he 
was  so  skillful  a  lady-killer,  he  boasted 
to  himself  that  in  all  his  twenty-five 
years  he  had  never  lost  his  heart,  and 
had  never  had  a  single  girl,  known  or 
unknown,  refuse  to  flirt  with  him. 

Now,  to  be  a  successful  business  man, 
one  must  have  plenty  of  good  common 
sense ;  but  to  be  a  successful  traveling 
man  it  seems  more  important  to  be  well 
dressed  and  gracefully  conversational. 
Besides  being  these,  Tom  was  good  look- 
ing and  amiable,  and  made  friends  very 
easily.  He  had  traveled  for  a  New 
York  firm  for  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  had  been  singularly  successful  for 
so  young  a  man.  He  was  well  liked  by 
the  merchants  in  the  small  towns  to 
which  he  went,  and  they  would  often 
ask  him  to  their  houses  to  meet  their 
wives  and  daughters.  If  he  was  invited 
once,  he  was  always  sure  to  be  invited 
again ;  and  after  his  departure  the  town 
seemed  dull  and  colorless  to  those 
maidens  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  mer- 
chants as  fathers.  They  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  plan  to  have  a  new 
frock  for  the  time  of  his  next  arrival, 
or  would  mentally  rearrange  the  parlor 
furniture  in  order  to  create  a  better  im- 
pression   on     the     fascinating    stranger. 


Tom,  of  course,  knew  of  the  consterna- 
tion he  was  causing  in  these  fair  breasts ; 
but,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  thing,  he  went  serenely  on  his  way. 

One  summer  morning,  while  on  the 
train  traveling  from  Chattanooga  to 
Knoxville,  he  was  roused  by  a  light 
touch  on  his  arm  from  a  deep  perusal  of 
the  Shelbyville  paper,  in  which  he  was 
reading  of  a  cotillion  that  had  been 
danced  the  week  before.  The  porter 
handed  him  a  telegram.  Opening 
it  Cjuickly,  he  read :  "Pass  Knox- 
ville, and  go  on  immediately  to 
Asheville,  N.  C."  As  he  had  no  par- 
ticular friends  in  Knoxville,  Tom  was 
glad  enough  to  be  able  to  pass  through 
and  proceed  to  a  new  place,  which  he 
had  always  understood  was  delightfully 
cool  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  a  great 
summer   resort. 

All  during  the  hot  afternoon  trip  he 
thought  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have 
that  night  at  the  beautiful  Battery  Park 
Hotel,  where  he  intended  to  stay.  He 
knew  that  a  great  many  wealthy  men 
sent  their  families  there  to  spend  the 
summer,  and  he  therefore  imagined  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  pretty  girls 
roaming  around  the  hotel  with  whom  he 
might  become  acquainted. 

Dusty,  hot,  and  travel-worn  did  Tom 
arrive  at  the  hotel.  The  veranda  was 
deserted.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  except 
a  few  little  children,  who  had  already 
been  dressed  for  the  evening,  and  were 
playing  in  the  hall  while  waiting  for 
their  mothers.  After  registering,  Tom 
went  to  his  room,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  later  started  downstairs  again. 
Soft  strains  of  music,  mingled  with  the 
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sound  of  laughter  and  conversation, 
issued  from  the  dining-room.  As  he 
walked  in,  he  was  conscious  of  many  a 
feminine  eye  directed  toward  him  and 
following  him  as  he  was  shown  by  an 
obsequious  waiter  to  a  small  table. 
After  giving  his  order,  he  turned  an 
observant  eye  on  the  crowd  assembled  in 
the  dining-room. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  summer 
hotels,  there  were  a  great  many  girls, 
and  comparatively  few  men ;  and  it 
seemed  to  Tom  Powers  that  the  femin- 
ine portion  was  unusually  attractive.  A 
few  minutes  after  his  dinner  had  been 
served  him,  his  attention  was  attracted 
to  an  extremely  pretty  girl  who  had 
just  come  in,  and  who  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  social  directress. 
She  was  finall}-  shown  to  a  table  some 
distance  from  him ;  but  it  was  in  such 
a  position  that  he  could  see  her  very 
plainly.  She  was  evidently  not 
acc|uainted  with  anyone  in  the  room,  for 
she  was  quite  alone,  and  he  saw  her 
speak  to  no  one.  There  was  something 
about  her  face  which  continually  drew 
Tom's  eyes  toward  her.  He  could  not 
understand  why  this  was,  for  he  had 
seen  much  better  looking  girls  than  she : 
but  something  particularly  winsome  and 
sweet  in  her  made  him  look  toward  her 
again  and  again.  She  was  dressed  all  in 
white — dress,  shoes,  and  a  big  lingerie 
hat.  From  under  the  hat  Tom  saw  red- 
dish-golden hair  and  a  pair  of  big  blue 
e3'es,  a  straight  little  nose,  and  a  mouth 
rather  large  but  well  formed.  To  Tom 
she  seemed  to  be  behaving  in  a  rather 
peculiar  way,  as  if  she  were  very  ill-at- 
ease,  and  yet  trying,  as  best  she  could, 
not  to  show  it.  After  eating  whal; 
seemed  to  him  an  extremely  hearty  meal 
for  a  young  lady,  she  walked  over  to  the 
door,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  social 
directress,  who  seemed  to  be  verv  much 


amused  at  something,  and  the  two  went 
out  together. 

The  dining-room  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing empty,  and  Tom  decided  to  walk 
out  on  the  veranda  and  watch  the 
couples  promenade  past  him.  He  was 
becoming  worried  over  the  fact  that  no 
girl  had  more  than  looked  at  him,  and 
that  he  had  been  in  the  hotel  now  for 
three  hours  or  more,  and  as  yet  had  re- 
ceived not  one  look  of  encouragement  in 
return  for  the  numerous  glances  that  he 
had  sent  out.  Thoroughly  disgusted,  he 
leaned  against  a  post  at  the  far  end  of 
the  porch  and  smoked  a  cigarette. 
Standing  there,  he  noticed  two  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  be  mother  and  daughter, 
in  deep  conversation,  not  far  away. 
They  talked  a  little  together,  and  as  they 
walked  off  he  heard  the  daughter  say : 
"Why,  mother;  I  wouldn't  worry  over 
him ;  he's  playing  around  with  some  of 
the  children  somewhere."  This  was  all 
he  heard  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the 
dancing-hall,  and  he  thought  no  more 
about  it.  In  fact,  he  was  thinking 
seriously  of  going  up  to  his  room,  when 
he  saw  coming  toward  him  the  girl  whom 
he  had  noticed  in  the  dining-room.  She 
was  still  accompanied  by  the  social 
directress,  and  the  two  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing a  jolly  time  together.  Just  as  they 
passed,  the  social  directress  whispered 
something  to  the  girl,  who  turned  around 
and  deliberately  winked  at  him.  Rather 
taken  aback,  but  nothing  daunted,  he 
proceeded  to  follow  the  couple  as  they 
sauntered  on  down  the  porch.  As  they 
neared  the  end,  the  directress  suddenly 
turned  and  came  back  toward  him ;  but, 
without  glancing  in  his  direction,  she 
went  through  one  of  the  doors,  as 
though  in  a  great  hurry. 

Taking  this  for  his  cue,  our  friend 
Tom  stepped  toward  the  girl  who  had 
had  the  temerity  and  indiscretion  a  few 
minutes  before  to  wink  at  him,  and  re- 
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marked  in  his  most  winning  manner: 
"What  a  lovely  night  to  talk  with  a 
lovely  girl !'" 

On  hearing  his  voice,  she  turned  as  if 
startled;  but  on  seeing  who  it  was  she 
stepped  just  a  fraction  closer  to  him, 
and  said  in  a  very  coquettish  little  tone : 
"Do  you  think   I'm  lovely  enough?" 

This  was  sufficient  for  Mr.  Powers, 
and  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat  at  the  end  of 
the  veranda,  which  was  bathed  in  moon- 
light, he  silently  thanked  his  lucky  stars 
that  things  had  finally  taken  a  turn,  and 
that  there  was  one  girl  at  this  rather 
tiresome  hotel  who  could  appreciate  a 
good-looking  man   when   she   saw   one. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  what  the  two 
talked  of  there  in  the  moonlight — for  are 
not  all  moonlight  conversations  alike? 
Tom  said  the  same  things  in  the  same 
way  that  he  had  said  to  many  other 
girls  before,  and  this  girl  listened  in 
about  the  same  way  that  all  the  other 
girls  had  listened,  except  that  a  little 
giggle  would  escape  her  sometimes, 
which  seemed  to  Tom  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  place.  Not  that  he  minded 
giggles,  but  he  wanted  them  in  their 
right  setting.  Finally  the  girl — who  had, 
after  much  persuasion,  informed  him 
that  her  name  was  Gwendolyn — said 
that  she  must  go  in,  as  it  was  growing 
late.  He  walked  to  the  door  of  the  hall 
with  her,  and  as  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
evening's  frolic  he  asked  very  tenderly: 
"And  may  I  have  just  one  good-night 
kiss?"  Laughingly  she  raised  her  face, 
and  he  imprinted  upon  her  lips  a  long, 
lingering  kiss. 

Then  she  stepped  back,  almost  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  raised  her  hands. 
and  snatched  off  the  hat  which  she  had 
stubbornlv    refused    to    remove    before. 


But,  oh,  horror !  oh,  what  deception ! 
Tom  Powers  saw  the  beautiful  hair  over 
which  he  had  been  raving  to  her  during 
the  evening  come  off  with  the  hat.  And 
in  the  place  of  his  flirtatious  lady  an 
extremely  impudent-looking  little  boy 
was  standing.  Utterly  dumbfounded, 
Tom  stood  open-mouthed.  The  small 
imp  was  rapidly  walking  oit,  shrieking 
with  merriment,  when  it  suddenly  came 
to  Tom  how  completely  he  had  been 
taken  in  and  made  a  fool  of.  With  an 
oath  he  sprang  forward,  clutched  the 
olfender  by  his  short  hair,  shook  him 
savagely,  and  then  began  to  pummel  him. 

Not  liking  this  treatment,  the  mas- 
querader  burst  forth  into  vociferous 
howls,  which  soon  brought  a  crowd  into 
the  room.  Someone  pulled  Tom  away, 
and  he  swiftly  left  the  room.  Among 
those  who  hurried  in  was  a  lady  with  a 
very  anxious  face,  who,  upon  seeing  the 
queer  little  figure  standing  there  weeping 
so  loudly,  hurried  forward,  exclaiming: 
"Harry,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter? 
and  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

In  a  small  tearful  voice  he  explained 
to  her  that  he  had  only  been  having 
some  fun  while  dressed  up  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  and  that  the  old  mean  man  had 
nearly  killed  him  because  he  had  kissed 
him  good-night. 


That  night  a  man  was  seen  to  arrive 
at  the  station  two  hours  before  any  train 
could  possibly  be  due.  But  upon  being 
informed  by  the  station-master  of  this 
fact,  he  gruffly  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
affairs,  and  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  outside  the  waiting-room,  mutter- 
ing unintelligible  monosyllables  to  him- 
self. 


The  first  great  rule  in  life  should  be 
to  do  something. 


Thirty  million  people  speak  the  Portu- 
guese language. 
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Betty  and  the  Baritone 

By  Dorothy  Douglas 


THE  baritone's  fine  brows  had  low- 
ered ominously.  Betty  gazed  back 
at  him  in  a  sort  of  amazed  incre- 
dulity. She  had  expected  almost  any- 
thing but  anger.  The  tears  that  had  been 
perilously  near  to  overflowing  swept  in- 
dignantly back,  and  a  hard  little  glint 
stole  into  her  eyes.  The  fact  that  Milton 
had  failed  to  recognize  the  sacrifice  she 
was  imposing  upon  herself,  that  he  had 
become  angered  when  he  shou'd  have 
been  deeply  grateful,  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Her  eyes  were  mutinous,  but  her 
voice  was  very  quiet  when  she  spoke 
again. 

"I  would  not  marry  you  now  to  save 
a  thousand  careers — if  you  cannot  see 
that  I  have  refused  you  for  your  own 
sake — so  that  you  may  not  be  hampered 
by  a  wife !'' 

"There  is  no  hampering  about  it!' 
Milton  contradicted  hotly.  "You  know 
very  well  that  love  only  completes  a  fe'- 
low's  life.  I  want  a  home  with  you  in 
it." 

"A  home  takes  money  and  time  to 
build,"  replied  Betty  calmly.  "You  need 
both  your  time  and  your  money — just  at 
present — to  build  a  career.''  Betty 
smi'ed  a  trifle  wistfully.  "Don't  you 
recognize  the  failure  Tom  and  Ned  have 
made.  They  both  had  promising  voices 
and  a  good  start  toward  success — until 
they  married.  Now  they  are  struggling 
along  burdened  with  a  wife  and  several 
children,  and  all  music  is  forgotten." 

"I  would  give  up  all  the  music  in  the 
world  for  you  and  three  kiddies  such  as 
Tom  has,"  Milton  put  in  stubbornly, 
though  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  Betty 
had  cited  good  cases.  "Besides,''  he 
added,  "neither  Tom  nor  Ned  had  any 
backbone — they  should  have  stuck  it  out 
in  music." 


Betty  smiled  triumphantly.  "That  is 
exactly  what  they  could  not  do.  Neither 
of  those  men  felt  that  they  had  the  right 
to  chase  musical  butterflies  when  the 
girls  they  had  married  needed  material 
comforts.  Tom  took  a  position  in  the 
village  postoffice,  and  Ned  is  in  the 
chemist's  shop,"  Beiity  laughed  ruefully. 
"You  would  probably  have  to  become  a 
first-class  fruit  vender." 

Suddenly  the  mantle  of  anger  dropped 
from  Milton's  shoulders.  After  all, 
Betty  was  very  young.  Perhaps  if  he 
brought  his  argument  down  to  everyday 
language  he  couM  persuade  her  into  his 
own  way  of  thinking. 

"No — I  might  have  to  take  a  few 
pupils  for  the  first  year,  but  certain'y  we 
could  get  three  meals  a  day  without  the 
pushcart."  He  laughed,  then  continued, 
"And  to  be  frank  with  you,  Betty,  1 
want  to  marry  right  away,  because  I 
am  absolutely  sick  of  living  in  a  board- 
ing-house. After  being  at  the  conser- 
vatory all  day,  it  is  horrible  to  come 
home  to  a  small  room  without  a  single 
comfort,  and  where  there  is  no  one  to 
welcome  me,  and  ask  me  about  my  day." 

"You  come  here  nearly  every  even- 
ing, JMilton,"  interrupted  Betty. 

The  baritone  smiled  whimsically.  It 
seemed  as  if  Betty  would  never  under- 
stand how  great  was  his  need  of  her. 

"It  is  not  the  same,"  he  went  on. 
"You  are  not  mine,  and  there  is  the  un- 
certainty of  not  knowing  whether  you 
will  be  that  keeps  me  constantly  unset- 
tled. I  want  my  life  planned  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  with  this  new  contentment  I 
could  make  strides  in  my  music  that  will 
never  be  while  I  have  to  submit  to  the 
nerve-racking  distractions  of  boarding- 
houses."  He  turned  swiftly  toward  her, 
and  all  the  love  he  possessed  for  her  was 
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in  his  eyes,  and  a  new  determination 
that  Betty  rather  feared.  "I  lo\e  you, 
dear,"  he  added ;  "but  if  you  will  not 
marry  me  now,  I  wi'd  not  ask  you  again, 
but  will  look  about  for  someone  who 
will." 

Betty  gasped.  A  crimson  spot 
splashed  into  her  cheeks,  and  mutiny 
replaced  the  lo\'e  that  had  been  kindling 
in  her  eyes. 

"I  was  not  aware  that  so  many  girls 
were  willing  to  accept  the  position  of 
housekeeper!" 

"Nor  am  I,"  Milton  retorted  gravely, 
refusing  to  be  angered,  "but  I  do  know 
that  there  are  girls  who  will  love  me. 
I  want  a  wife  now — one  who  in  later 
years  wi'.l  realize  that  she  has  been  the 
inspiration  for  all  my  success.  When 
I  have  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,  I 
don't  want  to  stand  on  a  step  of  my  own 
building  and  remember  only  lonely  strug- 
gles. She,  the  woman  whom  I  want, 
must  share  all  the  building  with  me — 
otherwise  I  will  become  a — fruit  vender. 
Life  must  be  a  thing  of  partnership — if 
it  is  to  be  a  happy  one."  He  ceased 
speaking,  and  waited  for  Betty  to  give 
him  her  answer.  His  lips  were  smiling, 
but  his  eyes  reflected  an  unwavering  de- 
termination. 

"I  stand  by  my  original  belief,"  she 
finally  said.  "Marriage  wou'.d  hamper 
your  ascent,  and  I  cannot  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary.  If  there  were  not  so 
many  startling  examples  of  lost  am- 
bitions right  here  in  our  community,  I 
might  think  otherwise."  Betty  smiled  a 
bit  wistfully.  "If  you  loved  me  well — 
you  would  be  willing  to  wait." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  loving  now. 
Betty :  you  know  I  have  wanted  you  for 
many  months.'  He  arose,  and  extended 
his  hand.     "It  is  to  be  good-bye  then?" 

"Yes,"  Betty  managed  to  say,  firmly : 
though  she  realized  that  in  another 
moment  she  would  be  crying. 


The  baritone's  eyes  winced,  but  he 
unconsciously   braced   his    shoulders. 

"If  you  tind  that  you  want  to  marry 
me,  Betty  dear,  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
know.  If  I  have  not  already  asked 
another  girl,  nothing  will  keep  me  from 
coming  for  you."  He  turned  and  was 
gone  before  Betty  quite  realized  it. 

Then  she,  too,  braced  her  shoulders. 
A  moment  later  she  shook  them  as  if 
in  an  effort  to  shed  a  heavy  burden.  She 
cast  a  pair  of  doubtful  gray  eyes  toward 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  won- 
dered if  she  could  stand  the  loss  of  her 
baritone. 

In  the  evening  she  dressed  without 
m.uch  ambition  to  dine  with  her  uncle  at 
his  boarding-house.  As  she  entered  the 
dining-room,  the  odor  of  cooking  per- 
meated her  nostrils  and  made  Betty 
pucker  her  brows.  Later  the  stiff  ser- 
viettes, starched  that  they  might  do  long 
service,  scratched  her  delicate  lips.  LTn- 
consciously  she  shuddered  and  thought 
of  Alilton.  The  cooking  was  tasteless, 
overdone,  and  badly  served  by  slovenly 
maids. 

"Poor  Milton,''  thought  Betty,  and 
found  that  her  heart  was  beating  in 
sympathy  for  him  who  had  to  sit  down 
three  times  a  day  for  his  meals  in  a 
boarding-house,  "There  is  not  much  to 
keep  up  one's  ambition  and  inspiration 
here,''  she  mused,  and  cast  the  thoughts 
of  single  blessedness   far  from  her. 

In  the  evening  she  sat  with  her  uncle 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  "parlor,"'  and 
again  cold  shudders  ran  up  her  back. 

"Poor  boy,'  she  murmured  to  herself, 
and  turned  her  gaze  from  the  appalling 
crayons  that  adorned  the  walls.  One  of 
the  boarders  had  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  was  thumping  popular  music 
until  Betty  thought  she  would  go  mad. 

She  arose  in  a  hurry,  and  sought  the 
telephone  that  she  had  seen  in  the  hall. 
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Her  voice  was  breathless  in  its  attempt 


to  lose  no  time. 

"Don't  look  for  the  other  girl,"  she 
said  to  someone  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.     Betty  blushed  there  in  the  dimly- 


lit  hall  of  the  boarding-house  at  what 
reached  her  ear.  "Well — that  will  be 
rather  nice — but.  can  you  get  the 
license?"  she  questioned  by  way  of  re- 
sponse. 


Lieutenant  Beaks — Convert 

By  Grace  Kerrigan 


LIEUTENANT  JOHN  BEEKS,  U. 
S.  A.,  had  known  almost  every  type 
of  woman.  He  had  gone  to  school 
and  parties  with  the  simp'e,  pretty  vil- 
lage gir's  of  his  home  town ;  he  had 
danced  with  and  been  polite  to  the  young 
women  his  classmates  had  asked  to  the 
academy  hops;  he  had  called  on,  at- 
tended teas  with,  and  escorted  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  mature  type  of  girls  he 
found  in  the  officers'  set  when  he  was  on 
shore  duty ;  and  when  his  ship  lay  in 
foreign  ports  he  had  laughed  gaily  with 
fascinating  French  girls,  tiny  Japanese 
maidens,  and  rosy  German  daughters. 
But — he  had  not  found  his  own  par- 
ticular girl. 

He  knew  definitely  what  kind  of  girl 
he  did  not  want.  "I  will  not  marry  a 
suffragette!"  Lieutenant  Beeks  had  been 
heard  to  remark  on  an  occasion  when 
his  friends — men  and  women — were 
chaffing  him  about  his  fastidiousness.  "I 
don't  want  a  woman  who  is  pining  for 
the  ballot.  I'l!  do  the  voting  for  my 
family." 

"You've  got  the  vote,  all  right,  Beeks 
■ — now  get  the  family,"  said  a  brother 
officer. 

But  the  young  officer  was  not  in  the 
least  worried  about  not  having  found  a 
wife.  He  liked  the  life  of  the  navy;  he 
liked  to  be  far  from  land  on  a  long 
cruise  with  a  ship  full  of  congenial  com- 
panions. And  somewhere  m  his  con- 
scientious makeup  Lieutenant  Beeks  be- 
lieved that  when  he  did  marry  it  would 


be  necessary  to  seek  port  duty,  and  be- 
come a  more  stationary  citizen. 

It  chanced  that  in  May  his  ship  was 
ordered  with  others  of  the  fleet  to  the 
New  York  harbor  to  take  part  in  a  won- 
derful naval  parade.  The  occasion  was 
the  celebrating  of  an  important  cen- 
tennial, and  there  were  water  parades 
and  land  parades  galore.  The  great  ship 
was  dressed  in  her  gayest  flags,  and  every 
officer  and  man  about  her  was  in  spick 
and  span  attire. 

The  day  following  the  great  water 
parade  and  review  of  battleships,  Lieu- 
tenant Beeks  with  a  brother  officer  went 
ashore  to  view  some  of  the  entertain- 
ments the  city  had  provided  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

As  the  two  navy  men  stepped  from  a 
taxicab  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  Street  they  were  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  swarms 
of  women  about  them.  There  were 
young  women,  old  women,  middle-aged 
women.  They  stood  about  in  groups, 
and  seemed  to  be  forming  some  sort  of 
line.  Lieutenant  Beeks  looked  up  at  a 
large  yellow  banner  that  caught  his  eye 
just  as  he  stepped  to  the  pavement. 
"Votes  for  Women,"  it  said.  "Makers 
of  men  should  be  makers  of  laws,"  he 
read  on  another.  Everywhere  he  saw 
yellow  banners,  ye'low  hats,  yellow  pen- 
nants, yellow  cockades,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  more  women  there  than  he  be- 
lieved there  were  in  the  world. 
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"Fine  business  we  came  ashore  for, 
Long,"  he  remarked  to  his  fellow  officer. 

Lieutenant  Long  grunted  significantly. 
"Fine,"  he  muttered.  "And  it  looks  as 
if  we  might  have  to  stand  here  till  the 
parade  forms.  I'm  not  for  crowding 
through  that  bunch  of  yellow  banners." 

■'Everybody  votes  but  mother!"  sang 
out  a  small  boy  from  the  top  of  the  stone 
wall  around  the  park. 

In  spite  of  himself.  Lieutenant  Beeks 
laughed  heartily.  "Trust  the  small  boy 
to  put  in  his  oar  every  time,"  he  said. 
I  Lieutenant  Long  looked  thoughtful. 
"He's  right,  too.  Everybody  does  vote 
but — mother,"  he  said  earnestly.  "And 
my  own  mother  was  the  man  of  her 
house,  though  .she  got  small  credit  for 
it" 

Beeks  turned  and  looked  him  squarely 
in  the  face.  "So  soon,  old  man?  Con- 
verted? Well,  why  don't  you  get  a  ban- 
ner and  march!" 

"If  there  was  a  man's  squad  I  would," 
replied  Long,  without  a  smile.  "It 
might  be  litt'.e  enough  I  could  do  for  my 
mother's  sex,"  he  added. 

At  that  moment  a  young  girl  in  a 
simple  dress,  who  had  had  her  back  to 
them  in  the  crowd,  turned  to  look  at  the 
two  men. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said,  with  the  rarest 
smile,  "but — there  is  a  man's  squad.  If 
you  care  to  march,  you'll  find  it  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Fifty-ninth."  She 
turned  her  back  again. 

Both  officers  removed  their  hats  in 
acknowledgment,  and  thanking  her  tried 
to  move  on. 

Lieutenant  Beeks  was  reluctant  to 
leave  the  spot  where  the  girl  stood,  and 
fate  was  on  his  side.  They  could  make 
little  or  no  progress,  and  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  profile  of  the  girl  in 
white. 

"She's  the  personification  of  the  'cling- 
ing vine' — not  at  all.  the  kind  of  girl  I 


thought  was  hollering  for  votes,"  John 
Beeks  remarked. 

"And  she's  not  'hollering,'  you'll 
notice,"  Long  added.  "Yes,  I  think  I'll 
march." 

"Xot  for  me — I'll  stay  here,  old  man. 
So   long.'' 

Lieutenant  Beeks  remained  where  he 
could  look  at  the  girl  in  white.  His  fel- 
low-officer threaded  his  way  slowly 
through  the  groups  of  girls  and  women, 
and  found  the  men's  contingent  of  the 
parade.  There  he  took  his  place  in  line, 
and  when  two  or  three  hours  later  Lieu- 
tenant Beeks  viewed  the  parade  from  a 
point  of  vantage  Long  was  marching  as 
seriously  for  the  "cause"  as  were  the 
thousand  other  men  in  the  group. 

John  Beeks  was  a  thinking  man,  and 
as  the  hundreds  of  women  and  men 
walked  past  him  with  dignified,  earnest 
purpose  in  every  step  he  began  to  won- 
der if  he  had  not  looked  at  only  one  side 
of  this  woman  question.  The  women 
who  passed  before  him  were  of  the  type 
he  had  always  known — well-bred,  cul- 
tured-looking women,  ^^■as  this  vast 
army  in  error  in  its  judgment,  and  was  he 
right?  His  thoughts  reverted  to  the  girl 
in  white.  She  was  as  dainty  as  a  flower, 
and  as  beautiful,  he  thought.  He  could 
not  find  her  in  the  parade,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  every  girl  was 
in  white  and  the  flapping  banners  often 
obscured  the  faces  of  the  marchers. 

When  he  joined  Lieutenant  Long  that 
night  on  the  ship's  deck,  it  was  not  to 
upbraid  him  for  his  marching ;  it  was  to 
discuss  from  a  less-biased  viewpoint  the 
question  of  woman's  suffrage. 

That  discussion  was  the  first  of  many 
that  the  young  officer  introduced,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  made  to  see 
that  women  should  have  the  right  to  a 
vote  in  their  government ;  that  they  had 
a  right  to  be  citizens  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived. 
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"Old  man — a  little  thing  turns  the  tide 
for  us  in  the  vo3'age  of  life,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Long  to  Beeks  one  night.  "The 
face  and  the  smile  of  that  girl  in  white 

has  made  a  new  man  of  you.     Oh ' 

he  raised  a  protesting  hand,  "don't  sax- 
it  wasn't  that.  It  was.  And  that  is  the 
girl  you  are  looking  up  and  down  the 
world  for  now.  That  is  the  reason  you 
are  trying  to  get  on  the  Arkansas,  be- 
cause you  know  she  will  lie  all  summer 
in  the  navy-yard  in  Brooklyn.  Go  ahead! 
Find  your  girl  if  you  have  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  suffragists  to  do  it.  It's 
a  good  cause,  either  way  you  look  at  it; 
and  I'm  betting  on  you,  old  man." 


Lieutenant  Beeks  said  not  a  word.  He 
bent  every  effort  to  get  his  orders  for 
the  Arkansas,  and,  luck  on  his  side,  he 
got  them.  The  ship  was  put  in  dry  dock, 
and  every  time  Lieutenant  Beeks  went 
ashore  he  went  to  New  York  to  search 
for  a  trace  of  the  girl  in  white. 

It  was  at  a  lawn  fete  given  by  the 
suffrage  workers  on  Long  Island  that 
he  finally  saw  her  again.  She  was  pour- 
ing iced  tea  from  a  great  glass  pitcher, 
behind  a  bank  of  yellow  blossoms. 

His  heart  leaped  madly  when  he  saw 
her,  and  it  was  less  than  fifteen  ininutes 
until  she  was  pouring  a  glass  of  tea  for 
him.  and  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to 
win  her  for  his  own  before  his  ship  left 
port. 


The  Down  and  Outer 

By  John  Philip  Orth 


O'^D  JONES  was  the  only  person  in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Phoenix 
Club  when  young  Percy  Needham 
sauntered  in  to  indulge  in  a  cigar.  No 
one  would  have  dared  address  him  as 
Old  Jones.  He  was  a  capitalist,  and 
reputed  to  be  worth  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. It  was  the  younger  members  that 
"Old  Jonesed''  him  to  each  other. 

Needham  had  turned  to  go  out  of  the 
room  when  the  capitalist  looked  up  from 
his  paper. 

"See  here,  a  moment,  young  man,"  he 
called. 

"Yes,  sir," 

"You  came  in  here  to  smoke.  Go 
{ihead  and  do  it.  ^^'hile  you  are  smok- 
ing, I  want  you  to  read  this  article  in  the 
paper.'' 

"Some  big  news?"  queried  the  young 
man. 

"No.  It's  about  a  matter  quite  old. 
and  it  touches  you  personally." 


Mr.  Needham  sat  down  and  read  the 
article.  "Something  like  that  appears 
once  in  three  months.  \Vhen  a  news- 
paper can't  get  enough  about  graft  it 
comes  out  with  something  about  the  'Idle 
Rich'." 

"And  you  don't  approve  of  it?" 

"It's  all  twaddle,  sir." 

"Why,  I  had  an  idea  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  plain  truth  in  it." 

"Is  a  young  man  to  be  held  up  to  con- 
tempt because  his  father  left  him  a  com- 
fortable sum  of  money?" 

"Rut  the  article  doesn't  mean  that.'' 

"It  says  that  we  are  not  workers." 

"Well,  let's  see  if  you  are.  This  is 
Saturday.  How  did  you  start  the 
week  ?" 

"I  got  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes.'' 

"That  was  hard  work,"  smiled  Old 
Jones.     "About  Tuesday?" 

"I  had  to  go  and  see  my  lawyer.'' 

"More  hard  work.    And  \\'ednesday  ?" 

"I  rode  to  hounds." 
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"Ah !  Tremendous  exertion !  And 
Thursday  ?" 

"I  played  biKiards  most  of  the  day." 

"And  was  dog-tired  at  night,  of 
course  ?     And   Friday  ?" 

"Let's  see.     It  was  an  auto  ride.'' 

"And  today?'' 

"Lay  abed  till  noon,  and  then  took  a 
walk." 

"Poor  boy!  And  yet  a  newspaper 
dares  to  refer  to  you  as  the  idle  rich !'' 

"You  speak  sarcastically,  sir,"  said 
young  Needham. 

"Look  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  elderly 
man,  as  he  laid  a  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  "let  me  say  that  I  knew  your 
father  for  years  and  years.  He  worked 
ten  hours  a  day  and  six  days  in  a  week 
to  accumulate  the  money  he  left  you. 
The  auto  was  unknown,  and  he  didn't 
gallop  after  hounds  or  any  other  breed 
of  dogs.'' 

"Well  ?" 

"Does  it  ever  strike  you  that  you  are 
frittering  way  his  money?'' 
■    "We'd,  what  shall  I  do?    I  am  getting 
good  interest  on  the  money." 

"And  every  dollar's  interest  you  draw 
makes  the  country  that  much  poorer,  as 
the  producers  have  to  pay.  Have  you 
fitted  yourself  to  earn  anything  by  your 
brains  or  labor?" 

"There  has  been  no  call  to." 

"That's  it,"  said  Old  Jones— "the  idle 
rich !  You  are  not  only  idle,  but  you 
make  the  busy  peopje  pay  for  it.  Sup- 
pose you  should  lose  your  wealth?" 

"I  have  never  given  it  a  thought,"  was 
the  reply;  "but  I  am  conceited  enough 
to  believe  that  I  could  easily  find  an 
opening.'' 

"It  is  conceit.  I'll  wager  you  a  hun- 
dred dollars  against  fifty  that  you 
couldn't  strike  a  job  in  three  months 
where  you'd  earn  ten  dollars  a  week. 
You  are  not  a  bookkeeper,  a  salesman, 


cashier,  or  book  agent.  You  have 
neither  trade  nor  profession." 

"Well,  when  the  earthquake  comes, 
perhaps  I  can  find  a  job  carrying  the  hod 
to  help  rebuild,''  laughed  Needham,  as 
he  rose. 

"He'll  forget  it  in  two  minutes," 
mused  the  old  man. 

A  week  later  young  Needham  did  a 
thing  that  astonished  himself.  Attired 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  that  even  his  valet 
had  cast  aside,  he  started  out  to  see  what 
might  happen  if  his  fortune  sudden'y 
vanished.  Later  on  he  would  show  old 
Jones  that  he  had  made  a  wrong  diag- 
nosis, cute  as  he  thought  himself.  He 
took  to  the  street  under  another  name, 
and  as  a  down-and-outer. 

"What's  your  line  ?''  was  asked  of  him. 

"N-nothing." 

"Well,  you've  got  gall  to  bother  busy 
people !'' 

"Can  you  nail  a  box  together  and 
mark  it?'' 

"I  never  tried,  but — " 

"Then  go  and  try  somewhere  else!" 

The  nearest  he  came  to  striking  a  job 
was  when  the  boss  of  a  gang  of  cellar 
diggers  hailed  him  with : 

"Want  a  good  thing  at  $2.25  per  day?" 

"You  bet!" 

"Then  get  into  that  gang  carrying 
dynamite,  and  in  case  you  drop  a  box 
you'll  eat  your  lunch  in  Hoboken — or 
further  away." 

The  quest  was  a  failure,  and  old  Jones 
was  right. 

"But  I  won't  have  it  so!"  exc'.aimed 
the  young  man  to  himself.  "Why,  it 
makes  me  as  useless  as  a  dead  dog.  If 
I  had  been  penniless,  it  would  have 
meant  starvation." 

He  entered  an  office  at  noon,  to  be 
told  by  a  supercilious  employee  that  they 
wanted  a  dodo  up  at  the  zoo,  and  that 
he'd  better  start  right  away  and  walk 
fast   if   he  wanted   the   job.     As   young 
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Needham  turned  to  go,  the  girl  stenog- 
rapher followed  him  out  into  the  hall 
and  held  a  half-dollar  out  to  him. 

"Thanks,  but  I  can't  take  it.  It's  work 
I  want." 

"But  places  are  hard  to  find.  What 
did  you  do  last?" 

"I " 

"You  have  seen  better  days?' 

"I  am  a  down-and-outer  now,  at  least." 

"Would  you  work  on  a  farm?"  she 
asked. 

"I— I  think  so." 

"I  have  a  brother  two  miles  out  from 
White  Plains.  He  is  a  farmer,  and 
wants  a  man,  and  will  pay  him  good 
wages.  Take  this  dollar  to  get  your 
lodgings  tonight,  and  go  out  there  in  the 
morning." 

"I'll  do  it  I"  said  the  down-and-outer, 
as  he  came  to  a  sudden  decision. 

A  month  later  Miss  Phyllis  Morton 
got  two  weeks  for  a  vacation,  and  headed 
for  her  brother's  farm.  She  had  heard 
by  letter  that  the  down-and-outer  had 
kept  his  promise,  and  was  hard  at  work. 
She  had  thought  of  him  often.  She 
found  him  looking  rugged  and  content ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  see  her  again. 

Two  weeks  brought  acquaintancesh'p 
and  friendship  to  this  couple,  and  on  her 


last  evening  he  announced  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  farmer. 

"But  my  brother  says  you  are  a  good 
worker,"   she  protested. 

"I  hope  I  am." 

"He  will  raise  your  wages  rather  than 
let  you  go.'' 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  wages.     I  must 

go  to  the  city  to  see  a  man  called  Old 

Jones.    Later  on,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 

it." 

*     *     * 

Old  Jones  was  alone,  as  before,  in  the 
smoking-room  when  young  Needham 
walked  in. 

"Hello,  boy;  been  trying  to  solve  the 
problem?" 

"I   have,   Mr.   Jones.     If   ever   I  lose 
my  wealth,   I   can  earn  my    way    as    a 
farmer's  hired  man.'' 
■    "The  devil  you  can!'' 

"And  I  am  going  to  ask  a  girl  of  heart 
and  sense  to  be  my  wife." 

"The  devil  you  are.    And  her  name — " 

"Phvjlis  Morton,  and  she's  a  stenog- 
rapher,   if   you   please.'' 

"Boy,''  said  the  old  man,  as  he  patted 
him  on  the  back,  "keep  out  of  Wall 
•street.  You  made  a  mighty  lucky  specu- 
lation, and  I  don't  want  to  see  you  drop 
anything !" 


4#^i^^i^^j^=«####**#***4^*4^#*#4'###**##**##** 


In  some  of  the  larger  cities  churches  Every  life,  to  be  successful,  must  have 

are  using  electric  signs.  an  aim  and  purpose. 


Make  it  hot   for  the    dairyman    who  To   bury   another  man's   weakness   in 

brings  you  warm  milk.  silence  is  golden. 


A  good  iron  pump  costs  less  than  a  Proclaim  your  neighbor's  virtues,  and 

case  of  typhoid  fever.  forget  his  faults. 


Evil  must   not  only  be  eradicated;   it  \\hen   a   man    is    short,    he    usually 

must  be  supplanted.  has  a  long  face. 
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FOREWORD 

A    PRAYER 

ET  me  do  my  work  each  day;  and  if  the 
darkened  hours  of  despair  overcome  me, 
may  I  not  forget  the  strength  that  comforted 
me  in  the  desolation  of  other  times. 

May  1  still  remember  the  bright  hours  that  found  me 
walking  over  the  silent  hills  of  my  childhood,  or  dreaming 
on  the  margin  of  the  quiet  river,  when  a  light  glowed 
within  me,  and  I  promised  my  early  God  to  have  courage 
amid  the  tempests  of  the  changing  years. 

Spare  me  from  bitterness  and  from  the  sharp  passions 
of  unguarded  moments.  May  I  not  forget  that  poverty 
and  riches  are  of  the  spirit.  Though  the  world  know  me 
not,  may  my  thoughts  and  actions  be  such  as  shall  keep 
me  friendly  with  myself. 

Lift  my  eyes  from  the  earth,  and  let  me  not  forget  the 
uses  of  the  stars.  Forbid  that  I  should  judge  others  lest 
I  condemn  myself.  Let  me  not  follow  the  clamor  of  the 
world,  but  walk  calmly  in  my  path. 

Give  me  a  few  friends  who  will  love  me  for  what  1 
am;  and  keep  ever  burning  before  my  vagrant  steps  the 
kindly  light  of  hope. 

And  though  age  and  infirmity  overtake  me,  and  I 
come  not  w^ithin  sight  of  the  castle  of  my  dreams,  teach 
me  still  to  be  thankful  for  life,  and  for  time's  olden  mem- 
ories that  are  good  and  sweet;  and  may  the  evening's 
twilight  find  me  gentle  still. — Selected. 
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A  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  Born 
of  Patriotism 

AS  THE  Thanksgiving  season  ap- 
proaches, and  we  pause  to  consider 
the  richness  and  variety  of  our  bless- 
ings, we  are  mindful  that  no  greater 
cause  for  thankfulness  can  exist  than 
springs  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
American-born  men  and  women,  serv- 
ing under  the  flag  of  a  united  people, 
and  enjoying  the  blessed  privilege  of 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  action. 

Moreover,  while  other  nations  have 
but  recently  been  called  upon  to  pass 
through  the  throes  of  political  strife, 
rebellion,  and  bloodshed,  the  white  dove 
of  peace  has  hovered  over  us,  with  out- 
spread wings,  shielding  us  from  foreign 
invasion  and  internal  strife;  and  out  of 
the  fullness  of  our  hearts  we  reverently 
say,  "God  of  our  fathers,  known  of 
old,"  we  thank  thee  for  this  manifesta- 
tion of  thy  protecting  love  and  abiding 
goodness. 

Furthermore,  while  some  sections  of 
our  fair  land  have  been  visited  by  storm 
and  flood,  and  a  few  minor  catastrophes 
have  befallen  us,  that  bv  these  we  may 
be  reminded  of  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  Omnipotent  ( lest  we  forget  in  our 
hour  of  exultation),  we  can  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect   gift   in  gratitude   that   the   land 


has  been  shielded  from  famine  and  u-.i- 
usual  pestilence  and  that  no  calamity  of 
universal  significance  has  overtaken  it 
the  past  year. 

Finall3^  we  'raise  our  hearts  in 
worshipful  praise  for  the  general 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  country; 
for  the  great  measures  of  reform — pro- 
tective and  combative — that  have  sprung 
into  existence ;  for  the  plentifully-filled 
storehouse,  and  for  the  thousand  indi- 
\idual  manifestations  of  a  Father's  pro- 
tection and  everlasting  goodness.    Amen  ! 


The  Peril  of  Worry 

CONTEMPLATION  of  conditions 
brings  one  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
a  Nation  we  are  coming  very  close  to  a 
serious  condition.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  worry  is  becoming  a 
national  peril.  On  every  hand  are  the 
stimulants  to  ambition,  and  they  are 
fiery  stimulants.  Multitudes  of  men  are 
breaking  under  the  strain,  and  multi- 
tudes of  others  are  following  'n  the 
same  footprints.  The  large  financi:il 
return  ofifered  to  ambitious  aL-hie\-em;nt 
is  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  oxerwork,  and 
men  are  kept  at  high  tension.  It  appears 
that  an  .American  temperament  has  de- 
\eloped,  and  unfortunately  it  is  pro- 
nouncedly a  ner\-ous  temperament. 
.Another   has     said    that     the     .American 
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climate  is  largely  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition. Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  our  climate — dry,  stimulating,  and 
with  an  overplus  of  oxygen — consumes 
rapidly  blood  and  nerve.  Further,  the 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  people  are  more  peaceful  and 
restful,  and  the  same  thinker  ascribes 
the  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  climate 
of  England  is  damp,  relaxing,  and 
sedative. 

There  seems  to  be  other  reasons  for 
the  fretful,  worrisome  condition  in  this 
country.  The  country  is  so  new.  Noth- 
ing has  been  completed.  Thousands  of 
new  enterprises  are  being  started.  Other 
thousands  are  being  enlarged.  Roads 
to  be  built.  Towns  and  cities  are  to  be 
developed.  The  American  sons  are 
taking  up  the  work  where  their  fathers 
left  it,  and  instead  of  walking  in  the 
same  paths  are  determined  to  achieve 
greater  success  in  the  fields  hitherto  un- 
traveled.  Contentment  with  one's  lot 
is  almost  unknown.  Men  must  get  on ! 
They  are  determined  to  win  large  suc- 
cess. ^^'omen  \-ie  with  each  other  for 
social  position.  Competition  has  become 
a  gigantic  scramble.  Reaching  the  lad- 
der top,  there  is  a  determination  to  even 
demand  that  other  rounds  be  added. 

What  is  the  result?  Overwrought 
men,  nerve-strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  Men  go  down  in  the  midst  of 
their  career,  broken  on  the  wheel — 
nervous  prostration  they  call  it.  There 
are  "nerve  foods,"  and  the  populace  is 
living  on  them ;  there  are  "rest  cures,'' 
and  the  proprietors  are  making  their 
fortunes  looking  after  the  hosts  of 
patients ;  there  are  "sleeping  potions," 
and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  homes 
and  even  in  the  offices.  Through  the 
day,  and  into  the  night,  the  overstrained 
man  and  ner^'e-racked  man  is  stimulat- 
ing body  and  spirit  with  artificial 
strength,  and  driving  harder  at  the  game. 


What  is  another  result?  There  is 
coming  to  be  a  great  race  of  physically- 
wrecked  women,  worn  to  weakness  by 
reason  of  the  nerve  strain  as  they 
attempt  to  keep  well  in  the  front.  There 
are  children  inheriting  from  the  parents 
frailty  and  fretfulness.  Taxed  and 
overtaxed  in  their  youth,  what  are  they 
to  be  in  the  morrow  ?  On  the  streets, 
the  general  impression  is  of  a  hurrying, 
straining,  stimulated,  and  breaking 
crowd — all  restless,  many  discontented, 
and  some  disheartened. 

\'ery  seldom  is  the  dignity  and  repose 
of  spirit  apparent  today.  The  tranquil 
temperament  is  not  often  in  evidence. 
The  brain  of  the  Nation  is  heated,  and 
men  are  working  overtime.  In  every 
direction  faces  are  marked  with  the  lines 
of  care  and  anxiety.  There  is  fear  in 
the  eye — the  fear  of  failure.  Life  is 
robbed  of  half  of  its  sweetness  and  its 
beauty.  There  is  a  striving  for  wealth. 
It  is  true  that  wealth  is  desirable — 
wealth  gives  leisure  for  study,  and  wealth 
i.-  the  almoner  of  bounty  toward  art, 
literature,  the  household.  religion. 
\\'ealth  is  desirable ;  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  restfulness  and  peaceful  life. 

It  appears  that  an  over-emphasis  of 
tilings  has  something  to  do  with  the 
worry  of  the  age.  Wealth  is  given  an 
undue  estimate,  and  with  it  there  is  also 
an  over-estimate  of  the  worth  of  equi- 
page and  luxurious  surroundings. 

^^llen  man  has  been  touched  with  the 
germ  of  the  desire  for  abundance,  there 
is  worry.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the 
most  simple ;  but,  alas,  how  little  is  the 
fact  realized.  The  early  days  in  the  cot- 
tage were  delightful  days.  There  was 
little  except  love ;  there  was  no  longing, 
and  no  fretting.  Then  came  prosperity, 
and  with  it  the  longing ;  and  the  cottage 
has  disappeared.  In  its  stead  is  the 
castle.    The  old  armchair  has  gone  to  the 
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second-hand  store  or  the  rubbish  heap, 
and  there  are  many  rooms  and  many 
chairs.  There  are  the  luxurious  rugs 
and  the  splendid  grounds.  There  are 
also  the  people:  but  how  they  have 
changed !  The  man  is  tired — tired  in 
the  morning  when  he  begins  the  game  of 
the  day.  His  face  is  deeply  furrowed 
with  the  lines  of  anxious  struggle.  The 
Avoman  is  tired,  too.  She  starts  the  day 
with  a  weary  expression.  She  and  the 
man  are  mere  caretakers,  looking  after 
the  things  they  have  collected  during  the 
years.  They  are  hirelings,  and  they 
work  for  nothing. 

Excessive  ambition  is  a  cause  of  the 
worry  of  the  age.  Ambition  for  one's 
self  and  for  one's  family.  It  is  a  strain 
like  unto  the  strain  of  the  race-runner. 
Stimulated  by  the  story  of  another  who 
has  covered  the  course,  he  strains  harder 
and  harder  every  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
falls  thoroughly  exhausted  short  of  the 
goal.  Alany  a  man  is  attempting  tasks 
for  which  he  is  unfitted,  and  because  of 
the  flaming  story  of  the  marked  success 
of  some  other  individual  in  that  par- 
ticular line.  Excited  by  the  life  history 
of  railway  magnate  or  captain  of  in- 
dustry, many  a  man,  unprepared  and 
unfitted,  is  driving  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  in  an  effort  to  ecjual  if  not  sur- 
pass the  other  life,  and  in  too  many 
instances  in  occupations  for  which  they 
are  not  intended  by  their  Creator.  The 
result  is  worry — soul-de-\'ouring  worry, 
heartache,  burning  anxiety,  and  bitter- 
ness for  self  and   family. 


The  "Big  Brothers'"  Movement 

IN  THE  soul  of  every  boy,  no  matter 
how  incorrigible  he  may  appear,  there 
lurks  the  spark  of  divinity.  It  res'-- 
with  us  as  individuals,  and  as  a  socie'.v. 
to  put  out  the  spark  altogether,  or  else 


revive  it  by  applying  the  touchstone  of 
love.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is 
a  question  too  often  shifted  to  someone 
else. 

Could  we  apply  an  X-ray  to  the  hearts 
of  many  of  our  so-called  "bad"'  boys, 
we  would  be  shocked  to  lind  there  many 
hurts,  many  little  wounds  unhealed,  in- 
flicted by  harsh  treatment,  nag-gin" 
criticism,  or  mayhap  only  a  churlish 
answer  to  some  boyish  question.  A  word 
0+  tenderness,  a  little  act  of  kindness,  a 
bit  of  counsel  sympathetically  given, 
would  ofttimes  turn  the  wayward  steps 
of  the  "bad"  boy  into  the  right  channel. 
The  heart  of  the  boy  is  almost  invariably 
responsive  to  kindness.  His  sense  of 
fairness  is  finely  balanced.  How  quick 
he  is  to  detect  an  injustice  done  him ! 
If  placed  on  his  honor,  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  will  not  betray  the  trust  imposed 
in.  him.  L'nder  harsh  treatment,  the 
heart  of  the  boy  becomes  hardened ;  his 
moral  perceptions  are  blunted ;  his  vision 
of  true  manhood  distorted.  His  pent- 
up  feelings  find  outlet  in  evil  deeds ;  in 
time,  he  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as  "in- 
corrigible.'' 

Instead  of  shrugging  our  shoulders 
deprecatingly  at  his  evil  deeds,  if  we  but 
patiently  went  to  work  to  find  the  primal 
cause  of  his  misconduct,  the  result  of 
the  investigation  would  often  cause  us 
to  feel  rebuked  at  our  impatience  and 
intolerance  of  his  actions. 

The  inexorable  law  of  heredity  so 
often  steps  in  and  claims  the  boy  for  its 
victim.  How  often  are  "the  sins  of  the 
fathers  visited  upon  the  children,  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation !'' 
How  often  are  the  moral  lapses  of  the 
boy  explained  away  in  the  oft-reiterated 
sentence — "the  taint  in  the  lilood!"  Rut 
the  hand  that  might  have  helped  to  ex- 
terminate the  taint  in  the  blood  is  too 
often  withheld,  and  the  little  fellow  goes 
down,   nor  are  there   always   those   who 
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pity.  How  often,  too,  the  home  environ- 
ment is  not  what  it  should  be — so  little 
to  render  the  place  attract!\e,  no  up- 
lifting nor  restraining  influences ;  oft- 
times  an  absolute  dearth  of  love,  for 
which  the  Ijoy's  heart  may  be  hunger- 
ing. .Vnd  this  is  the  crisis  in  his  life, 
when  the  character  is  passing  through 
the  formative  period.  If  the  home  life 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  or  if  he  happens 
to  be  cursed  with  the  taint  in  the  blood. 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  be  other  than 
bad,  with  no  helping  hand  to  guide  him? 

From  time  to  time,  his  misdemeanors 
become  graver,  and  eventually  he  is 
called  to  answer  in  the  police  court. 
That  he  must  be  punished,  or  at  least 
restrained,  goes  without  saying — but 
hozu  and  zvhereF 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sickening  sen- 
sation I  experienced,  while  driving  over 
a  country  road  last  summer,  at  sight  of 
a  negro  boy,  who  appeared  to  be  not 
over  thirteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
stripes,  along  with  hardened  criminals, 
serving  time  on  the  countv  roads.  Upon 
investigation,  I  was  told  that  the  boy 
had  been  sent  up  for  the  theft  of  a  pair 
of  shoes.  That  boy  will  pass  from  under 
his  sentence  more  hardened  than  before, 
and  the  likelihood  is  that  he  will  perpe- 
trate another  or  a  series  of  crimes  more 
heinous  perhaps  than  the  first.  In  in- 
dignation, my  heart  cried  out  against  the 
merciless  injustice  sometimes  practiced 
in  the  administration  of  our  laws. 

Not  long  before  this,  while  v?sitmg  in 
a  large  city.  I  saw  a  little  white  lad  of 
ten  marched,  handcuffed,  before  a  tru- 
ant officer,  to  the  police  court,  where  the 
rotten  system  pre\'ail£d  of  frightening 
truant  children  into  attendance  at  school 
by  publicly  humiliating  them  and  awing 
them  into  obedience  before  H's  Alajesty. 
the  Court.  It  made  my  heart  ache  to 
Avitness  the  tragedy  of  fear  on  the  white 
face — the   bowed    head,    downcast    eves. 


and  quivering  lips  of  the  little  fellow,  as 
he  bravely  gulped  back  the  sobs  of  humil- 
iation at  his  public  disgrace. 

Fortunately,  these  abominable  con- 
ditions do  not  prevail  everywhere.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  significant  mani- 
festations of  a  sociological  awakening 
throughout  the  country  the  past  few 
years  is  marked  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  and  county  farm 
homes  in  various  States  in  the  I'nion.  to 
supersede  the  penal  institutions  of 
former  times,  where  the  youthful  law- 
breaker was  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
hardened  criminal.  Credit  is  largeh- 
due  for  this  humanitarian  movement  to 
the  efforts  of  the  "Big  Brothers.''  who 
have  for  their  object  the  salvation  of  the 
l:)oy. 

Effective  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  Asheville  through  the  "Big  Brothers'  " 
movement,  with  Hon.  Junius  G.  Adams. 
Police  Judge,  as  one  of  the  ch'ef  pro- 
moters. In  this  number  of  Skv-L.\xd. 
Hon.  Will  H.  Daniel  tells  of  Judge 
.Adams"  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
juvenile  incorrigible,  in  his  absorbingly 
interesting  story.  "How  One  Young  ^lan 
Cleaned  up  a  City."  Judge  Adams' 
method  of  giving  the  boy  the  square  deal 
might  well  be  emulated,  in  places  where 
the  "Big  Brothers'  "  movement  has  not 
yet  a  foothold,  with  the  telling  result  of 
less  crowded  criminal  dockets  in  the 
^  ears  to  come. 


Red  Letter  Days  in  Good  Roads 
Building 

WITH  the  issuance  of  Governor 
Craig's  good  roads  proclamation, 
]iublished  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
Sky-L.\nd.  the  good  roads  movement 
will  doubtless  receive  a  still  greater 
impetus. 
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^^'hile  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
makes  the  startling  statement  in  his  proc- 
lamation that,  according  to  a  reliable 
estimate,  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
are  losing  twelve  million  dollars  annually 
on  account  of  bad  roads,  it  is  gratifying 
to  call  to  mind  that  less  than  a  dozen 
c(<unties,  in  the  western  section  of  the 
Srate  alone,  have  voted  within  the  past 
few  months  one  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars for  the  building  of  good  roads,  and 
the  wave  of  good  roads  enthusiasm  at 
present  sweeping  the  State  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  wanton  waste  inci- 
dent to  the  bad  roads  of  the  past  will 
soon  be  done  away  with. 

The  working  of  the  roads  by  the  co- 
operative plan  is  steadily  growing  in 
popular  favor.  Perhaps  no  better  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
CO  operative  road  building  could  be  cited 
than  that  furnished  at  Bat  Cave  and 
Chimney  Rock.  Until  recently,  it  was 
deemed  foolhardy  to  attempt  a  trip  from 
Hendersonville  to  Chimney  Rock  by 
auto.  The  journey  might  be  made  with 
a  comparative  degree  of  safety  as  far  as 
Bat  Cave,  though  the  condition  of  the 
road  was  far  from  desirable,  but  from 
that  point  on  the  journev  was  deemed 
extremely  hazardous.  .V  few  weeks  ago, 
residents  of  tliat  section  through  which 
the  road  passes  were  organized  in'"o  svs- 
tematic  ?c[uads  of  road  Iniilders.  Th-it 
they  got  down  to  the  business  of  road 
building  in  real  earnest  is  evidenced  by 
the  present  excellent  condition  of  the 
road,  over  which  it  is  now  a  delight  to 
travel.  These  roads,  which  lie  through 
ore  of  the  most  wonderful  sections  of 
mountain  scenery  in  the  State,  have  re- 
cently attracted  more  than  ]:)assing  notice, 
because  of  their  relati\'e  importance  to 
other  sections  of  the  countrv.  The  road 
from  Bat  Cave  to  Chimney  Rock  is 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Asheville- 
Charlotte  highwav.  and  the  one  from  Rat 


Cave  to  Hendersonville  is  the  connect- 
ing link  with  the  Asheville-Greenville 
liighway,  which  in  turn  connects  with 
the  New  York-Atlanta  highway. 

Governor  Craig's  call  for  good  roaJs 
\  olunteers  should  appeal  to  the  civic 
i)ride  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
I  Ad  North  State,  and  it  is  believed  there 
will  be  a  hearty  response  to  the  summons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
women  are  included  in  the  in\-itation. 
and  are  privileged  to  aid  in  the  good 
work  by  lending  their  presence  and  en- 
couragement. In  this  connection  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  picnic  basket,  the 
road  supper  provided  by  them,  will  be  no 
insignificant  feature  of  the  program. 

November  fifth  and  sixth  bid  fair  to 
be  red  letter  days  in  the  history  of  good 
roads  building,  and  here's  wishing  the 
good  work  godspeed. 


Apropos  of  the  Segregation 
of  the  Negroes 

WE  SHALL  watch  with  deep  inter- 
est the  outcome  of  Mr.  Clarence 
Roe's  proposal  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
whereby  the  negroes  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts may  be  segregated,  where\er  it 
may  be  so  desired  bv  the  white  com- 
munity. 

Were  such  a  law  passed,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  the  tendencv  to  insure  the 
protection  and  peace  of  mind  of  the 
white  women  of  the  rural  connnunities, 
but  would  it  not  at  the  same  time  be 
prone  to  stir  up  racial  prejudice? 

Would  it  not  render  the  employment 
of  the  negroes  on  the  farms  and  ])lan- 
tations  difficult  or  altogether  impossible 
should  their  animosity  be  excited  if  they 
looked  upon  the  law  as  unjust?^  If  such 
were  the  case,  how  could  the  planta- 
tions be  run,  without  the  negro?  \\ould 
the   introduction   of    foreign   laljor   solve 
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the  problem  and  at  the  same  time  be 
feasible? 

If  some  communities  were  favorable 
to  the  law,  and  others  were  not,  in  the 
event  of  its  passage  would  it  not  mean 
an  exodus  from  those  communities 
where  the  presence  of  the  negro  was  not 
desired  to  those  communities  where  no 
opposition  was  shown  him ;  and  would 
this  plan  work  out  satisfactorily  in  the 
long  run?  On  the  other  hand,  should 
he  be  forced  to  dwell  with  those  of  his 
own  color,  would  there  not  again  be 
danger  of  stirring  up  racial  prejudice? 

Summed  up  briefly,  would  not  many 
complications  arise  with  the  passage  of 
such  a  law? 

Worthy  of  careful  study,  and  subject 
to  endless  speculation,  the  ciuestion  pre- 
sented is  one  of  vital  and  widespread 
interest. 


Thanksgiving  Day  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago 

THANKSGIVING  Day,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  not  a  national  insti- 
tution ;  it  was  only  observed  in  New 
England. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  was  no  range  nor  cookstove 
in  which  to  bake  the  turkey;  the  crane 
and  the  open  fireplace  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  Neither  were  there 
matches  with  which  to  light  the  fire ;  a 
spark  struck  from  a  flint  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  steel  started  the 
blaze. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  no  flavoring  extracts, 
b?king  powder,  yeast  cakes,  cocoa,  gran- 
ulated sugar,  gelatine,  or  mustard,  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Thanksgiving  Da}',  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  invitation  to  the  Thanksgiving 


dinner  could  not  be  sent  by  fast  mail  or 
wire ;  there  were  no  railroads  nor  electric 
telegraph.  The  only  method  of  transit 
was  by  the  packhorse  or  lumbering  old 
stagecoach.  Months  were  required  to 
get  a  letter  from  Boston  to  Chicago. 
There  were  no  postage  stamps,  steel 
pens,  gummed  envelopes,  blotters,  or 
letter  boxes. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  no  macadam  or  asphalt 
roads.  Had  Governor  Craig's  good 
roads  proclamation  been  issued  at  that 
time,  it  would  hardly  have  been  intelli- 
gently comprehended  by  the  American 
m.ind.  There  were  no  street  railways, 
no  canals ;  nor  were  there  steamboats, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  crude 
makeshifts  used  on  a  few  experimental 
trips  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  the  daily  newspaper  was  un- 
known ;  onl}-  a  few  weeklies  were 
published  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
printer  of  today  would  laugh  at 
the  crude  eciuipment  of  the  so-called 
printing  oflice  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
"Mergenthaler'  was  then  undreamed  of. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  no  rubbers ;  nor  was 
there  any  quinine  to  give  to  break  up 
the  cold  due  to  wet  feet  or  other  causes. 
Neither  were  there  anesthetics ;  ether, 
chloroform,  morphine,  and  cocaine  had 
not  come  into  existence  ;  nor  were  strych- 
nine, iron,  digitalis,  carbolic  acid,  and 
scores  of  other  simple  remedies  common 
to  the  household  today,  then  known  in 
the  medical  world.  The  bare  whisper  of 
the  wonderful  feats  now  performed  in 
surgery  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
disordered  workings  of  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  no  sewing  machines. 
Families   spun   the   wool   and   made   the 
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thread  and  yarn,  and  hand-made  their 
garments. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  telephone  and  electric  light 
v'ould  have  been  looked  upon  as  veriest 
witchcraft. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  furniture,  carpets,  candles,  pil- 
lows, and  mattresses  were  of  home 
manufacture. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  no  bathrooms,  no  hot 
and  cold  running  water.  The  soap  was 
home-made,  and  the  towels  hand-woven. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago !     Contrast  it  with  the  Thanksgiving 


plained,  and  daily  put  into  practice,  that 
we  catch  our  breath  in  awe  and  admira- 
tion at  man's  supreme  daring,  and  glory 
in  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  times ! 
Thanksgiving  Day,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  human  nature  at  least  was  the  same 
as  today ;  but  aren't  we  thankful  we  are 
living  now,  instead  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 


The  Forward  Movement  in  North 
Carolina  Schools 

THE  present  scholastic  year  opens 
with  signs  of  unusual  promise. 
The  installation  of  new  departments  in 
many   North    Carolina   schools   indicates 
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Day  of  the  present,  and  a  smile  of  won- 
f'er  comes  to  our  faces  at  the  marvelous 
progress  marked  by  only  a  century  of 
growth !  So  stupendous  have  been  the 
undertakings  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man  and  brought  to  pass  through  years 
at  first  of  scoffing  and  incredulity ;  so 
unbelievable  at  first  the  discoveries 
made,    or    the    theories    now    easily    ex- 


broader  expansion  along  educational 
lines.  While  it  is  not  expedient  to  enter 
into  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  work 
here,  it  is  proposed  to  touch  briefly  upon 
two  or  three  new  features  which  are 
deemed  important  innovations  in  the 
work  of  some  of  the  high  schools.  ]'>y 
way  of  illustration,  the  Asheville  ana 
Winston-Salem  high   schools  are  cited. 
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In  the  former,  domestic  science  has 
been  made  an  important  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. By  this  method  of  industrial 
training,  the  Asheville  high  school  grad- 
uate will  be  ten  times  better  equipped  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  home-maker  than 
the  graduate  of  that   school   where   the 


In  many  of  the  schools,  scientific  agri- 
culture is  taught.  At  present,  the  ques- 
tion is  being  strongly  agitated  of  setting 
aside  two  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
schoolhouse  to  be  cultivated  in  corn  by 
the  boy  pupils,  and  two  acres  to  be  cul- 
tivated  in   tomatoes   by   the   girls.      The 
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course  is  not  taught.  We  are  optimistic 
in  believing  that  every  high  school  in  the 
State  will  eventually  be  led  to  realize 
the  advantages  accruing  from  such  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  will  in  time 
adopt  it  as  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 


proposed  plan  has  the  endorsement  of 
some  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  success- 
fully carried  out. 

Hardly  a  more  important  branch  of 
practical  education  could  be  adopted  by 
the   schools   throughout   North  Carolina 
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than  that  introduced  into  the  Winston- 
Salem  schools,  last  term,  for  the  training 
of  boys  in  practical  citizenship,  by  what 
is  known  as  "The  Winston-Salem  plan," 


ment  and  the  theories  and  basic  problems 
governing  our  economic  system.  From 
this  the  boys  are  graduated  into  what  is 
known  as  "The  Juvenile  Club,"  a  junior 


the  success  of  which  is  due  largely  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  ^Vinston-Salem 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Winston-Salem 
plan  begins  in  the  high  school  with  a 
course    of    instruction    in    civil    srovern- 


branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Upon 
joining  the  Club,  they  are  required  to 
take  the  "Athenian  oath."  whereby  they 
s-\\-ear  to  loyally  uphold  and  defend  the 
tenets  of  civic  righteousness.     The  sense 
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of  moral  obligation  to  the  commonwealth 
thereby  imposed  appeals  to  the  manhood 
of  the  boy,  and  works  effectually.  More- 
over, he  is  accorded  all  the  privileges  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  the  exception  of  voting. 

The  theory  mastered  in  the  high  school 
course  is  put  into  actual  practice,  through 
personal  experience  with  the  problems 
daily  presented  in  ^^"inston's  indtistrial 
center,  made  possible  through  the  Board 
of  Trade's  co-operation  with  the  Club. 
From  the  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction received  in  government  and 
economics,  with  especial  stress  laid  upon 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
problems,  notably  those  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  boy  acquires  an  excellent 
foundation  in  practical  citizenship,  which 
will  pro\e  invaluable  in  after  years. 
Surely  no  more  advantageous  method  of 
education  along  practical  lines  could  be 
commended  to  the  schools  throughout 
the  State. 

As  the  suffrage  movement  spreads, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  time 
the  high-school  girls  will  be  seeking 
admittance  to  the  Juvenile  Club,  with 
the  future  prospect  of  taking  part  in 
municipal  aft'airs. 


Prosperity  of  the  Colored  Sons 
of  the  South 

THE  prosperity  of  the  colored  sons 
of  the  New  South — the  direct  re- 
sult of  frugality  and  prosperity — is 
attracting  widespread  interest. 

In  the  majorit}'  of  cases,  the  colored 
man  launched  upon  his  career  without 
a  dollar  of  capital  with  which  to  oper- 
ate. He  was  densely  ignorant,  inexpe- 
rienced, and  with  little  or  no  training  to 
render  him  fit  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  daily  confronted  him  in  the  busi- 
ness world.     That  he  has  outstripped  his 


father  in  the  race,  his  present  splendid 
record  would  indicate.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ex-slave  expended 
the  best  of  his  physical  strength  in  serv- 
ice for  his  Master.  In  return  his  J\las- 
ter  did  his  planning  and  thinking.  In 
matters  demanding  mental  activity,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  he  tax  his  brain 
— he  shifted  the  responsibility  to  a  wiser 
head.  In  not  all,  but  the  majority  of 
cases,  his  advancement  has  not  been  very 
pronounced.  Not  so  with  the  son  of  the 
ex-slave  ;  in  the  heyday  of  his  physical 
prime,  he  has  turned  his  efforts  to  his 
own  account.  In  other  words,  he  has 
thought  and  planned  and  worked  out 
his  own  salvation,  and  in  the  struggle  to 
forge  ahead  he  has  been  upheld  by  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  white 
man. 

.According  to  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's statement,  the  negroes  now  own 
twenty  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  twenty  thousand 
stores  owned  by  them,  ten  thousand  are 
located  in  the  South.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  newspapers  and  fifty-seven 
banks  are  conducted  by  them.  Every 
year  they  expend  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirteen  million  dollars  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  They  own  a  little  less 
than  sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
church  property,  and  contribute  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  foreign 
missions.  Booker  Washington  attributes 
this  success  largely  to  the  friendship  of 
the  white  man.  and  to  the  negro's  opti- 
mistic disposition.  Light-hearted  and 
hopeful,  he  rarely  ever  succumbs  to  a  fit 
of  despondency  for  any  length  of  time. 

Some  of  the  negroes  of  the  present 
generation  have  won  honors  at  the  uni- 
versities. Not  a  few  have  made  ex- 
emplary records  in  law,  medicine,  and 
other  professions.  Over  three  hundred 
thousand  negroes  are  skilled  tradesmen. 
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Among  the  North  CaroHna  towns  that 
claim  an  unusually  thrifty  and  orderly 
negro  population,  Charlotte  and  Win- 
ston-Salem may  be  cited.  Henderson- 
ville  is  the  home  of  a  colored  girl,  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  went  as  a  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field. 


styles  in  woman's  dress  are  to  be  more 
sane,  more  modest — in  a  word,  more  in 
keeping  with  common  sense  and  decency. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  is  true,  for  if 
ever  there  was  needed  a  reform  in  dress 
it  is  now.  Surely  the  long-suffering  pub- 
lic has  had  enough,  that  it  calls  a  halt  in 


EXHIBIT   or    ..\RTS   .\XD   CRAFTS    WORK    BY    STUDENTS  OF     ST.     MICHAEl's      TE.\INING      AND      INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL     (colored),    CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 

Reform  in  Dress  the  present  styles  of  fast  dressing.     It 

WE  BREATHE  a  sigh  of  relief  at  is  sufficient  to  cause  one's  head  to  bow 

the  news  that   Paris  has   decreed  in    shame   that    in   many    instances    the 

that  in   the  not  very  distant   future   the  police    have   been    forced     to     interfere ; 
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that  in   some  towns  anti-immoral  dress- 
ing leagues  have  had  to  be  established. 

Even  far-away  India  is  threatened 
with  the  impending  evil  of  immoral 
dressing,  introduced  by  American  danc- 
ers. The  white  sisters  stationed  there 
are  apprehensive  that  the  standard  of 
white  womanhood  will  be  lowered  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  with  the  innovation 
of  the  scant  and  indecent  costumes  worn 
by  these  dancers.  It  would  seem  all- 
sufficient  that  American  women  have 
more  or  less  corrupted  American  morals 
with  their  immoral  dressing,  without 
having  to   invade   foreign   territory. 

We  would  judge  from  the  following 
excerpt  from  London  Opinion  that  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  initiati\e  in 
dress  reform  should  be  shifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  zvcalthv  7coinaii.  The 
writer  says : 

"I  dare  say  there  is  a  psychological 
explanation  of  the  unbridled  immodesty 
which  has  suddenly  swept  like  a  forest 
fire  through  the  world  of  womanhood. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  Directo!re  anc' 
the  Em]3ire  for  any  parallel  to  the 
present  fashions.  It  is  possible  that  the 
abandonment  of  all  reticence  of  woman 
is  a  symbol  of  a -great  social  upheaval. 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  outbreak  of  decadence 
among  the  upper  classes?  Certainlv  it 
will  not  deepen  their  respect  for  wealth 
and  rank.  The  insane  luxury  of  the  rich 
has  assuredly  increased  the  discontent 
seething  in  the  minds  of  the  poor.  The 
lack  of  modesty  in  the  raiment  of  rich 
women  is  likely  to  complete  the  social 
damage  done  by  the  wealthy  roadhog.  ' 

Professor  Sargent,  of  the  L'ni\ersitv 
of  Chicago,  attrilmtes  the  Irgli  cost  of 
living  to  "the  mad  pursuit  of  American 
women  for  the  varying  fads  of  dress, 
and  then-  acceptance  of  designs  from 
the   European    fashion    centers   as   nrm- 


dates  in  technique  of  dress."  In  the 
following  paragraph,  Professor  Sargent 
expresses  himself  unreservedly  on  the 
Cjuestion  of  dress  reform : 

"The  French  send  dress  and  home  art 
designs  to  America  which  they  them- 
selves will  not  accept,  and  the  American 
woman  and  home-maker  accept  that 
edict  as  a  fashion  law  to  be  followed 
literally. 

"The  American  should  be  like  the 
Chinese  woman;  she  should  have  an 
established  style  of  dress,  and  follow 
that  style." 


Negro  Dialect  Obsolescent 

Tlf.AT  there  is  danger  of  the  dialect 
of  the  Southern  negroes  becoming 
obsolete  at  no  distant  day  was  borne 
forcibly  to  my  mind  not  long  ago  when 
I  called  at  the  home  of  a  highly-respected 
negress,  an  ex-slave,  who  "  'fo'  de  wah" 
belonged  to  Col.  Alfred  Fuller,  and  asked 
her  to  sit  for  her  picture,  which  I  wished 
to  use  in  a  dialect  story.  Her  daughter, 
who  was  just  back  from  "New  Yo'k," 
and  had  brought  with  her  just  little 
enough  of  "book  larnin"  "  to  puff  her  up, 
and  still  less  of  common  sense,  sum- 
marily interfered.  Summoning  to  her 
connnand  an  affected  dignity  of  man- 
ner— silly,  ludicrous,  and  ill-befitting  her 
ladyship — she  folded  her  hands,  walled 
her  white  eyes,  and  in  laboriously  minced 
English,  with  a  long  A  accent,  informei 
us  that  they  were  "enlightened  people," 
and  refused  to  figure  in  a  story  where 
such  terms  as  "dis,  dat,  and  dar"  were 
used.  I  jilainly  perceived  that  she  re- 
garded the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  boldest  effrontery,  and  a  reflec- 
tion upon  her  familiarity  with  the  king's 
English.  Another  colored  sister,  who 
had  not  yet  had  an  introduction  to  the 
inside   pages   of   the  primer,   in  her  ex- 
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citement  lapsed  back  into  the  mother 
tongue,  and  saucily  told  vis  we  "white 
fo'ks  cudden  kum  up  dar  en  mek  mon- 
keys out  ob  dem."  Indeed,  their  minds 
were  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
mission  of  our  visit  was  to  "mek  monkeys 
out  ob  dem,"  that  no  amount  of  reason- 
ing or  tactful  persuasion  could  alter  their 
decision  not  to  permit  old  Aunt  Mar- 
garet to  sit  for  her  picture ;  not  even 
when  we  told  them  we  were  paying  her 
a  rare  compliment  by  selecting  her  from 
among  the  entire  colored  population  to 
represent  the  faithful  slave  of  ante- 
bellum days  in  the  portraiture  of 
relationship  between  the  slave  and  old 
Mistress,  beautiful  in  tenderness,  and 
as  abiding  as  time.  Not  even  the  proffer 
of  a  tip  had  the  least  weight,  and  we  had 
to  come  home  without  the  picture, 
moralizing  on  our  way  upon  changed 
conditions,  and  gleaning  some  interest 
from  an  analysis  of  the  two  types  that 
belonged  to  the  same  race,  and  yet  were 
peculiarly  distinctive  —  the  ex  -  slave 
mother,  nearing  the  borderland,  and  the 
"enlightened"  daughter,  just  back  from 
"New  Yo'k." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  passing  of  the  quaint,  dramatic 
dialect  of  the  Southern  negroes,  rich  in 
the  melody  of  genuine  musical  expres- 
sion. Even  the  uneducated  negro  is 
dropping  it,  and  affecting  the  speech  of 
the  whites.  Year  by  year  the  negroes 
are  frequenting  the  schools  and  colleges 
in  larger  numbers,  and  as  their  attention 
becomes  more  and  more  directed  to  the 
study  of  English,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  time  the  euphonious  dialect  of  the 
race  will  become  obsolete. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  collection  of 
the  best  works  of  tlie  sincerest  dialect 
writers  of  the  South  may  ever  be  pre- 
served, along  with  the  history  and 
cherished  traditions  of  the  Old  South — 
the  heritage  to  posterity  of  a  speech  now 


obsolescent,   and  marking  the   evolution 
of  a  once  picturesque  people. 


Modern  Dances 

A  YOUNG  man,  with  whom  I  bad 
had  considerable  acquaintance, 
dropped  into  my  office  the  other  day  for 
a  conversational  half-hour.  This  young 
man  is  not  a  prude ;  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  he  is  a  church  member,  although  I 
have  gleaned  from  his  conversation  that 
he  entertains  a  profound  respect  for 
religion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  a  fine,  clean,  manly  young 
fellow,  with  some  old-fashioned  ideals 
of  social  obligation  and  moral  conduct. 
That  he  had  a  mighty  fine  concep- 
tion of  honor,  and  a  courtly  reverence 
for  women,  I  discovered  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  acquaintanceship.  At  all 
times  a  keen  observer,  a  concentrative 
reader,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  live  issues  of  the  day,  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  young  man  is  usually  worth 
listening  to. 

He  was  just  back  from  his  vacation, 
which  had  been  spent  at  a  fashionable 
hotel  at  a  popular  resort.  In  recounting 
to  me  the  gaieties  of  the  place,  the  con- 
versation indirectly  led  up  to  modern 
dances.  Suddenly  a  shadow  fell  across 
his  face.  "What  can  women  expect  of 
a  fellow,  anyway,"  he  abruptly  shot  out, 
"when  they  appear  on  the  ballroom  floor 
in  gowns  of  such  brevity,  and  sheer 
texture,  that  a  man  experiences  a  chill 
down  the  spinal  column,  and  engage  in 
such  disgraceful  dances  as  the  Turkey 
Trot,  the  Tango,  and  all  the  rest?"  \\"ith 
a  shade  of  sadness,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  become  interested  in  a  reigning  belle 
who  was  stopping  at  this  resort,  but  that 
his  interest  had  suddenly  waned  one 
evening  when  she  appeared  in  a  gor- 
geous creation  which,  as  he  apologetically 
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explained,  "the  dressmaker  had  for- 
gotten to  sew  up  from  the  knee  down" ; 
that  as  she  whirled  past  him  in  the 
mystic  mazes  of  the  waltz,  his  moral 
senses  had  positively  revolted  at  the 
smell  of  whiskey  on  her  breath,  and  he 
had  experienced  a  sickening  sensation 
strongly  allied  to  that  of  disgust.  That 
as  the  evening  advanced,  the  dance 
resolved  itself  into  a  bacchanalian  revel, 
and  the  negro  porter  had  turned  off  the 
lights  "through  sheer  self-respect,"  he 
ironically  laughed. 

I  could  see  that  this  young  man's 
respect  for  women  was  considerably 
lessened;  his  pretty  ideal  of  a  vestal- 
white  womanhood  had  been  shattered ; 
and  I  secretly  grieved  for  him.  When 
a  man"s  moral  sense  becomes  outraged, 
it  would  seem  time  to  put  the  brakes  on 
the  modern  dance. 

The  Turkey  Trot,  the  Tango,  and 
other  popular  immoral  dances  are  noth- 
ing less  than  relics  of  the  orgies  engaged 
in  by  barbarians  in  ages  past.  W'e  look 
upon  the  wild  dervishes  of  the  Hindoo, 
the  war  dance  of  the  savage  redman, 
the  animal  leapings  of  the  African,  with 
a  degree  of  tolerance,  leniency,  and  even 
pity,  for  these  were  the  result  of  be- 
nighted ignorance  and  superstition. 
But  when  so-called  sensible  men  and 
women  engage  in  the  disgusting  dances 
of  today,  originating  as  they  did  with  the 
Pagan,  and  having  been  perpetuated  in 
dens  of  vice,  it  seems  not  only  strange 
but  unnatural,  out  of  keeping  with  our 
boasted  civilization,  and  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tolerance.  The  woman  who 
engages  in  these  dances  unconsciously 
descends  to  the  plane  of  the  inmate  of 
that  den  of  vice  with  which  she  would 
blush  to  have  her  name  associated. 
Surely  no  woman  can  afford  to  so  com- 
promise herself,  and  expect  to  retain  the 
respect  of  self-respecting  people. 


It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  stately  old 
minuet,  dignified  interpreter  of  the  true 
poetry  of  motion,  the  rollicking  old  Vir- 
ginia reel,  and  square  dance,  had  to  fall 
into  disuse.  Does  it  mean  a  decadence 
in  the  morals  of  a  more  corrupt  society 
than  formerly  existed,  that  the  present 
immoral  dances,  void  of  artistic  grace 
and  beauty,  revolting  in  the  extreme  to 
the  refined  sense,  and  suggestive  of  the 
low  places  with  which  they  have  ever 
been  associated,  are  in  such  popular  de- 
mand today?  It  is  high  time  to  put  the 
brakes  on  modern,  immoral  dances.  It 
can  be  done,  but  can  only  be  done  by 
men  and  women  taking  a  firm  stand  and 
refusing  to  engage  in  them. 


A  Plea  for  the  Revival  of  Old- 
Fashioned  Literature 

IT  \\'AS  Drummond  who  said:  "No 
one  can  become  the  friend  even  of 
one  good  book  without  being  made  wiser 
and  better.  To  fall  in  love  with  a  good 
book  is  to  have  a  new  influence  pouring 
into  our  life,  a  new  teacher  to  inspire 
and  refine  us,  a  new  friend  to  be  by  our 
side  always,  who,  when  life  grows  nar- 
row and  weary,  will  take  us  into  his 
wider   and   calmer   and   higher   world." 

You  will  notice  that  Drummond  is 
\ery  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  adjec- 
tive before  the  word  book.  He  takes 
particular  pains  to  qualify  the  noun 
book  by  the  adjective  good — good  book! 
In  this  connection,  the  thought  imme- 
diately arises  in  one's  mind  how  many  of 
the  books  of  today  may  be  classed  under 
the  heading  good  books.  Regretfully 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  good  book  is 
far  too  seldom  the  product  of  modern 
thought.  The  bookshelves  of  the  pres- 
ent are  too  often  lined  with  the  cheap, 
the  sensational,  the  bizarre.  We  skim 
over  the  contents,  and  receive  only  husks 
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in  return.  There  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
the  golden  grain,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, to  insure  proper  mental  nourish- 
ment. The  sensational  newspaper  with 
its  scare  headlines,  the  yellow-back 
novel,  may  be  likened  to  microbes  that 
feed  upon  the  red  corpuscles  of  our 
intellect,  sapping  the  lifeblood,  and  leav- 
ing a  warped  and  diseased  mentality. 
Many  of  the  so-called  better  popular 
novels  are  but  so  much  flotsam  that 
block  the  channels  of  thought  and  retard 
the  current  of  pure  literary  emotion. 
The  immoral  tendency  of  the  popular 
novel  is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  often 
argued  that  in  a  true-to-the-life  story 
this  is  necessary.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  suppression  of  certain  facts  in 
all  their  hideous  and  glaring  detail 
would  be  kinder  and  less  demoralizing 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  young  reader, 
all  too  susceptible  as  it  is  to  the  poison 
hidden  within  the  flower.  If  the  truth 
must  be  presented,  it  should  be  presented 
tactfully,  and  veiled  in  carefully  chosen 
words,  that  its  nakedness  be  less  start- 
lingly  discernible. 

The  craven  taste  of  many  readers  de- 
mands the  excitement  of  the  thrilling 
novelette,  but  it  may  be  educated  away 
from  the  dangerous  and  unwholesome 
by  an  intimate  and  persistent  cultivation 
of  the  best  and  therefore  the  most  desir- 
able in  literature. 

In  this  era  of  the  decadence  of  good- 
hooks,  there  should  be  a  revival  of  the 
old-fashioned  literature;  a  renewed 
acquaintance  with  Shakespeare,  ]\Iac- 
aulay,  Milton,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Pope, 
Gibbon,  Dickens,  Scott,  and  other  great 
master  minds  which  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath.  Books  have  such  a 
tremendous  influence  in  the  molding  of 
character  that  it  behooveth  us  to  be  care- 
ful of  the  books  we  read.  Surely  we 
can  make  no  mistake  by  accepting  the 
great   thoughts   of   the   world's   greatest 


thinkers.  The  a\-erage  book  of  modern 
times  seldom  lives  more  than  ten  years, 
while  the  works  of  the  standard  authors 
have  withstood  the  stress  of  the  ages, 
and  shall  continue  to  endure. 

In  fits  of  despondency,  good  books 
give  us  solace  and  strength ;  they  incite 
our  nobler  emotions,  and  shape  them 
into  deeds  of  helpfulness ;  they  teach  us 
to  forbear,  to  forgive :  they  lead  us  to 
sublime  heights  before  undreamt  of ; 
they  give  us  a  broader  vision  of  life,  and 
open  to  us  vistas  of  ravishing  beauty ; 
through  them  we  sometimes  catch 
glimpses  of  the  celestial ;  when  we  need 
it,  they  chide  and  upbraid  us,  then  offer 
a  sure  antidote  for  our  shortcomings ; 
through  their  uplifting  influence,  we  are 
molded  into  stronger,  more  useful  men 
and  women.  I  would  shudder  to  think 
of  a  bookless  world. 

Drummond  again  says ;  "I  will  not 
recommend  any  of  my  favorite  books  to 
another ;  they  have  done  me  good,  but 
they  will  not  suit  another  man.  Every 
man  must  discover  his  own  books :  but 
when  he  has  found  what  fits  in  with  his 
tastes,  what  stimulates  him  to  thought, 
what  supplies  a  want  in  his  nature,  and 
exalts  him  in  conception  and  feeling, 
that  is  the  book  for  the  student." 

There  is,  however,  one  book  suited  to 
e\-ery  human  need.  It  is  the  Good  Book 
— a  book  inspired  of  great  men  and 
taught  of  God.  Every  phase  of  human 
nature  is  depicted  in  its  pages,  every 
cycle  of  a  man's  years — birth,  life,  death, 
and  immortality.  Centuries  were  con- 
sumed in  the  writing  of  this  book,  which 
represents  the  inspiration  of  the  genius 
of  many  ages.  It  is  the  compilation  of 
sixty-six  books  of  history,  biography, 
prophecy,  romance,  poetry,  research, 
bound  into  one  great  book,  translated 
into  every  known  tongue,  and  presented 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  whole  world.  Loyal 
to  the  principles   of  its  great   doctrines. 
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inen  have  perished  at  the  stake.  Stand- 
ing as  a  monument  to  their  martyrdom, 
it  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
onslaught  of  the  unheLever,  and  shall 
continue  to  stand  as  long  as  time  shall 
last — the  living  testimonial  of  inspired 
thought. 

Years  ago,  before  too  many  Ijooks 
came  into  the  world,  men  committed 
whole  sections  of  this  wonderful  book 
to  memory,  notably  the  four  gospels  and 
the  Psalms.  In  this  age  of  commercial- 
ism, so  much  time  is  devoted  to  money- 
getting  that  there  is  little  or  no  time  left 
for  the  perusal  of  its  pages ;  its  lids  too 
often  may  be  found  dust-co\ered.  The 
false  teachings  of  the  so-called  higher 
critics  ;  the  wave  of  materialism  that  of 
recent  years  has  swept  the  country,  have 
also  had  the  pernicious  influence  of  lead- 
ing many  a  seeker  of  truth  away  from 
the  oiic  book  wherein  the  source  of  all 
truth  may  be  found. 

"All  the  best  books  are  now  to  be  had," 
says  Drummond ;  "and  I  think  everyone 
owes  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  his  tiiiiid  to 
start  a  little  library  of  his  own.  How 
much  do  we  do  for  our  bodies!  How 
much  thought  and  money  do  they  not 
cost  us  !  And  shall  we  not  think  a  little 
and  pay  a  little  for  the  clothing  and 
adorning  of  the  imperishable  mind? 
This  private  library  may  begin  perhaps 
with  a  single  volume,  and  grow  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  two  a  year ;  but  these  well 
chosen,  and  well  mastered,  will  become 
such  a  fountain  of  strength  and  wisdom 
that  each  shall  be  eager  to  add  to  his 
store.  A  dozen  books  accumulated  this 
way  may  be  better  than  a  whole  librarv.  ' 

Since  Drummond's  time,  books  have 
become  much  cheaper ;  even  the  stand- 
ard works — the  classics — may  be  had  for 
a  mere  pittance,  so  that  the  luxury  of  a 
generous  share  of  the  best  books  is  now 
with'u  reach  of  all. 


In  starting  the  library,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  bring  out  the  good  book — the 
old  Bible — and  give  it  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  library  shelf?  Then  add 
others,  preferably  those  listed  in  the 
catalog  of  the  old-school  literature, 
sometimes  lightly  spoken  of  as  old-fash- 
ioned literature;  nor  need  we  forget  to 
supplement  these  \\-ith  the  best  works  of 
our  modern  writers. 


Faith  the  Keynote  to  Success 

SUCCESS  is  very  largely  a  matter  of 
faith — faith  in  one's  self,  faith  in 
one's  ability,  and  faith  in  one's  capac- 
ity. There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
ego  necessary  to  win.  The  battle 
is  not  easily  won  —  the  battle  of 
life — but  it  is  half  won  when  the  fighter 
believes  in  himself.  The  successful  man 
must  believe  in  his  own  character,  else 
he  will  be  less  noble.  In  order  to 
achieve,  a  man  must  believe  in  his  own 
capacity,  and  thus  1)elieving  he  will  de- 
velop efficiency. 

It  is  good  to  have  faith  in  the  revi'ard 
of  eiTort.  It  is  not  good  to  labor  for  the 
sake  of  reward;  but  the  faith  in  ultimate 
reward  gives  strength.  With  faith  in 
one's  ability,  and  also  faith  in  the  re- 
ward, there  is  larger  stimulant  and 
greater  power.  While  laboring  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  reward,  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  reward  in  view.  There  are 
two  ideas  of  reward.  There  is  the  re- 
ward of  the  far-future — the  reward  of 
the  eternity.  There  is  the  reward  of  the 
nearer  present.  There  is  the  reward 
that  comes  in  this  life,  and  also  the  re- 
ward that  comes  in  the  life  which  is  to 
be. 

It  is  better  to  strive  miglitily  to  suc- 
ceed ^^•ith  the  thought  of  the  present- 
life  reward.  That  reward  consists 
largely  of  a  satisfaction  of  having  well 
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lived  the  days  allotted  to  man.  It  is  real 
happiness  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
one's  life  and  be  able  to  say,  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight."  The  realization 
of  having  succeeded  in  winning  against 
the  obstacles  of  life ;  the  satisfaction  of 
a  knowledge  of  having  well  lived,  is  a 
reward.  True  success  consists  in  hav- 
ing a  clear  conception  of  having  done 
one's  very  best. 

One  writer  has  said  "i\Iuch  of  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  Christianity  is 
the  emphasis  it  places  on  reward."  Not 
so;  the  beauty  and  strength  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  fact  that  Christianity  teaches 
men  to  make  the  best  of  life,  because  it 
is  right  so  to  live.  It  is  true  that  Chris- 
tianity teaches  the  reward  ;  but  Christian- 
ity teaches  the  duty  of  meeting  the 
responsibility  of  life  because  of  the 
obligation  of  the  opportunity.  Life  is 
an  opportunity,  a  continuous  opportunity 
of  growth.  Every  day  should  mean 
development  —  development  physically, 
spiritually,  and  mentally.  Every  man 
should  recognize  the  fact.  True  success 
consists  in  steady  development.  Every 
man  can  grow  bigger,  better,  and 
broader. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  a  man  when 
he  begins  to  consider  himself  as  having 
reached  perfection.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate when  a  man  imagines  that  he  can 
no  longer  learn.  It  is  very  saddening 
when  a  man  begins  to  feel  that  he  can 
no  longer  reach  after  a  higher  ideal. 
Self-satisfaction  is  very  near  to  a  state 
of  failure.  The  saddest  condition  in  life 
is  failure.  The  saddest  sight  on  the 
street  is  the  man  who  is  marked  as  a 
failure.  Much  of  the  failure  in  life 
comes  from  a  lack  of  faith.  Bekeve  in 
yourself,  believe  in  your  ability,  believe 
in  your  success — your  ultimate  success. 
It  may  not  appear  that  you  are  winning : 
but  never  acknowledge  it.  Keep  trying. 
1-Iold  to  faith. 


The  Right  Letter 

NOW  that  the  parcel  i^ost  has  become 
an  institution,  it  is  e\'ident  that  the 
business  concerns  have  opened  to  them 
a  field  of  activity  worthy  of  their  con- 
sideration. One  objection  to  the  parcel 
post  was  the  fear  that  it  would  result  in 
injury  to  the  merchant  of  the  town  or 
village,  while  working  to  the  advantage 
of  the  l:>usiness  man  of  the  city.  This 
i.-'.  without  foundation,  and  the  little 
while  since  the  installation  of  the  new 
department  proves  the  statement.  The 
merchant  of  the  town  or  village  finds 
that  the  parcel  post  is  for  the  upbuilding 
of  his  business,  as  well  as  valuable  as  a 
convenience  to  the  buyer. 

With  the  passing  of  the  days,  changes 
come,  and  just  at  this  time  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  selling-  merchandise  bv  mail 
opens  to  every  business  man.  The  big 
department  house,  with  its  ponderous 
catalog  and  its  immense  warehouse,  has 
been  doing  business  along  this  line  for 
some  years,  and  doing  it  successfully, 
and  during  that  same  period  the  smaller 
merchant  should  have  followed  the  same 
line  of  activity ;  but  he  did  not — to  his 
loss,  it  may  be  said.  Now,  however, 
with  the  parcel  post,  the  demand  is  upon 
Ijusiness  men  to  make  the  most  of  the 
United  States  mail.  This  suggests  the 
letter. 

The  letter  is  the  perfect  servant,  the 
perfect  representative  of  the  sender. 
Personal  solicitation,  under  the  proper 
surroundings,  is  the  most  perfect  means 
of  reaching  the  individual.  The  per- 
sonal method,  notwithstanding  its  value, 
is  very  expensive  and  very  uncertain.  It 
seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  a 
sufficient  force  to  reach  a  large  number 
of  people,  and  especially  a  force  of  the 
proi>er  character  and  quality.  The  ex- 
pense is  considerable,  the  matter  of 
salaries   and    incidental    expenses    is   too 
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great  for  the  volume  of  business  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  smaller  concerns.  Here  is  where  the 
"right  letter"  comes  in  and  wins.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  every  instance 
the  "right  letter"  is  necessary. 

Letters  have  faikd  to  make  sales  and 
accomplish  results.  It  is  not  fair  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  letter.  Men  have 
failed  to  make  sales  and  accomplish 
results,  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
place  the  blame  on  "men."  The  blame 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  "man."  When 
letters  fail  to  accomplish  results,  study 
the  letter.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  is  the  fault  of  the  man  behind 
the  letter.  It  is  certain  that  letters  do 
reach  the  eye;  they  are  given  a  hearing. 
In  the  busiest  office,  with  all  of  the  whirl 
of  the  rush  of  affairs,  the  letters  have 
the  audience  of  the  man  at  the  desk. 
The  office  boy,  watchful,  may  deny  a 
visitor  admittance,  but  the  letters  are 
carried  right  to  the  desk,  and  quietly 
they  receive  attention.  If  they  fail  to 
bring  response,  the  trouble  is  with  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  sent  the  letter,  and 
not  with  the  letter  system.  Study  the 
letter. 

The  letter  should  attract.  I  answered 
an  advertisement  the  other  day,  just  as 
hundreds  of  people  are  doing  every  day. 
I  was  interested.  The  very  fact  that  I 
stopped  my  regular  work  and  wrote  an 
inquiry  was  evidence  that  I  was  inter- 
ested. The  reply  came.  I  acknowledge 
that  with  the  reply  I  lost  my  interest. 
There  was  a  long,  two-page  printed  let- 
ter, closely  printed,  descriptive  and  thor- 
oughly enlightening  no  doubt,  but  not 
interesting.  I  read  a  few  sentences  con- 
cerning the  new  additions  recently  made 
to  the  plant,  and  then  I  dropped  the 
whole  letter  into  the  wastebasket.  I 
formerly  had  a  habit  of  putting  such 
communications  into  the  pigeonhole,  but 
I  have  quit  that.     That  letter  failed  in 


its  first  sentence  to  catch  my  attention. 
The  "right  letter"  must  have  the  right 
beginning.  It  must  arrest  the  attention. 
It  must  catch  the  eye  and  grip  the  mind 
of  the  receiver. 

To  my  mind,  the  "right  letter"  must 
have  a  touch  of  personality.  Someone 
has  said,  "personality  is  what  marks  one 
man  among  the  thousand,"  and  this  is 
certainly  true  of  letters. 

A  friend  handed  me  a  letter  the  other 
day.  He  had  received  it  that  morning, 
and  it  appealed  to  him.  It  was  from  the 
collection  department  of  a  concern,  and 
while  I  cannot  quote  it  exactly,  I  can 
give  the  idea.  That  letter  was  about 
like  this:  "Dear  ]\Ir.  Blank :— The 
v.riter  is  in  charge  of  this  department, 
and  longs  for  a  vacation.  The  weathc 
up  here  is  hot.  The  writer  longs  for  a 
week  in  the  hills  of  his  childhood — just 
a  week.  But  the  manager  says  the  writer 
cannot  leave  this  desk  until  the  accounts 
rre  closed.  You  have  forgotten  yours. 
It  is  a  small  matter  to  you ;  but  there  are 
many  more — I  am  so  tired — please  send 
nie  your  check  today."  That  letter  has 
a  touch  of  personality.  When  it  was 
sliown  to  me,  I  asked  the  recipient  ',\hat 
he  had  done,  and  he  said  "Why,  I  sent 
the  check  ;  that  man  is  'on  the  job'.''  The 
letter  that  is  right,  and  reaches  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  letter  with  the  personal  touch. 
Study  the  letter. 

In  the  outset,  I  intended  to  suggest 
that  before  the  letter  comes  the  "adver- 
tisement." The  parcel  post  oft'ers  the 
field.  The  advertisement  opens  the  way. 
The  advertisement  is  also  an  introduc- 
tion. The  letter  follows,  and  is  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  man  in  the 
city,  town,  or  village.  Especially  is  the 
opportunity  open  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  business 
man   should  grasp  the  opportunity. 

One  more  thought.  In  writing  your 
letter,   make     it    short,     clear,    personal. 
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Avoid  everj'thing  except  the  one  thing 
that  you  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  recipient.  Look  at  the  letter  as 
if  it  were  yourself — go  with  it  to  the 
man.  The  purpose  of  the  letter  should 
be  clear  in  3'our  own  mind  first.  Then 
select  the  words  that  convey  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  result  will  be  achieved. 


Asheville's  Night  School 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  every  boy 
and  girl  in  Asheville  should  not 
have  an  education,  if  the  excellent  facil- 
ities provided  by  the  schools  of  that  pro- 
gressive city  count  for  anything.  In 
addition  to  the  fine  system  of  graded 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, a  night  school  has  been  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
ambition  of  Asheville's  bright  youth  is 
attested  by  the  excellent  enrollment  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  school  term. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  school 
will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  foreigner, 
who  may  avail  himself  of  a  course  in 
English  two  nights  in  the  week,  under 
the  tutelage  of  competent  teachers. 

\\'orn  by  a  day  of  arduous  toil,  it  must 
require  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  to 
pursue  one's  studies  during  the  evening 
hours,  usually  the  only  period  of  relaxa- 
tion for  the  breadwinner.  Surely  the 
pupils  of  the  night  school  deserve  every 
encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  better 
equip  themselves  for  life's  battle. 


A  Word  in  Defense  of  Charlotte 

WHILE  the  recent  lynching  in  Char- 
lotte was  an  occurrence  univer- 
sally to  be  deplored,  bringing  as  it  does 
reproach  upon  a  God-fearing  common- 
wealth, at  the  same  time  it  would  seem 
that    some    of     the     newspapers     have 


assumed  an  uncharitable  attitude 
towards  Charlotte,  by  publicly  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  the  affair  that  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  "do  unto  others" 
spirit. 

The  hitherto  unsullied  record  of  Char- 
lotte as  a  law-abiding  community  might 
be  played  up  to  good  advantage  instead 
of  making  it  the  target  of  so  much 
scathing  criticism.  It  seems  out  of 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  to  reflect  upon  a  community 
as  a  whole  because  of  the  lawless  doings 
of  an  exceedingly  small  minority  of  its 
citizens. 

Give  Charlotte  a  chance  to  show  the 
regret  it  honestly  feels  by  meting  out  to 
those  lawbreakers  the  stern  measure  of 
justice  they  deserve;  and  irr  the  mean- 
time, while  in  no  way  condoning  the 
dastardly  act.  shall  we  not  temper  our 
speech  with  kindness  and  moderation 
should  occasion  demand  that  we  publicly 
express  an  opinion  of  a  crime  that  has 
dragged  the  civic  pride  of  our  sister  city 
in  the  dust,  and  brought  sorrow  to  the 
hearts  of  its  law-abiding  citizens? 


The  Need  of  the  Hour 

RECENTLY  Dr.  Franklin,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Detroit,  gave  expression  to 
an  interesting  thought  in  reference  to  the 
missionary  operations  of  the  religious 
denominations.     Dr.  Franklin  said: 

"It  is  my  deepest  conviction  that  at 
the  home,  as  well  as  on  the  foreign  field, 
the  greatest  need  of  the  present  moment 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  task 
is  of  God,  and  it  is  of  such  a  character 
that  we  cannot  succeed  without  tre- 
mendous emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment. Strategy  is  necessary.  Our  mis- 
sionaries in  general  believe  that  co-opera- 
tion is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  essential 
tc  the  largest  success.    \Y'\th  all  my  soul 
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I  am  in  agreement  with  their  opinions. 
But  I  am  also  driven  to  the  thought  that 
just  now  what  is  needed  most  is  a  wide- 
spread  recognition   of    our    dependence 


upon  God,  and  an  atmosphere  of  prayer 
which  will  send  our  people  to  their  knees 
as  they  have  not  gone  in  all  the  century 
of   our  missionary  effort." 
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Twenty-one  varieties  of  forage  were 
shown  last  year  as  products  of  the  soil 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  Northern 
farmers,  desirous  of  locating  in  a  sec- 
tion where  the  climatic  conditions  were 
more  favorable,  could  be  easily  led  in 
this  direction  if  proper  steps  were  taken. 
Not  only  is  the  soil  of  North  Carolina 
adapted  to  forage  crops,  but  the  yield 
per  acre  is  large,  and  the  crop  is  profit- 
able. One  North  Carolina  farmer  this 
year  raised  and  sold  a  paying  crop  of 
early  vegetables,  and  later,  on  the  same 
land,  raised  and  sold  a  forage  crop  of 
fifty  dollars  to  the  acre. 


When  by  JJ'oman's  sheer  brute  force 
Mr.  \\'ilson  shall  have  become  de- 
throned, and  the  feminine  dogs  of  war 
shall  draw  taut  the  reins  of  government 
and  guard  the  staid  old  Capitol  from  the 
futile  invasion  of  Weakling  j\Ian,  a  new 
species  will  be  brought  to  light  which 
Darwinians  might  be  inclined  to  recog- 
nize as  the  Missing  Link — a  cross  be- 
tween Man,  Woman,  and  Monkey; 
mostly  Moiikex. 


Advertising  accomplishes.  The 
Greater  Western  Carolina  Association 
expended  thousands  of  dollars  telling  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the  "Land  of 
the  Sky,"  and  thousands  of  visitors  came 
to  see.  Given  a  good  proposition  as  a 
foundation,  the  real  need  is  then  public- 
ity. North  Carolina  is  a  good  proposi- 
tion— agriculturally,  c  o  m  m  e  r  c  i  a  1 1  v. 
and  climatically.  Give  North  Carolina 
publicity. 


"The  wind  flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished 

long  ago, 
.A.nd  the  wild   rose  and  the  orchid  died  amid 

the  summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  goldenrod,  and  the  aster 

in  the  wood, 
And   the  yellow    sunflower  by  the   brook,    in 

autuinn  beauty  stood. 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven, 

as  falls  the  plague  on  inen. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone. 

from  upland,  glade,   and  glen." 


The  successful  woman  is  she  who  has 
found  the  happy  medium — who  plays 
the  part  of  the  devoted  mother,  yet  is 
not  a  slave ;  who  orders  her  house  wisely, 
and  yet  has  time  to  shake  hands  occa- 
sionally with  the  outside  world  through 
the  channel  of  books,  lectures,  and 
social  intercourse ;  and  is  not  too  ab- 
sorbed to  devote  some  time  to  religious 
and  philanthropic  work. 


The  sweetest  sight  on  earth  is  a 
"homey"  woman,  content  by  her  fire- 
side, surrounded  by  adoring  little  ones 
whose  goddess  she  is,  and  at  whose  shrine 
they  worship  and  offer  the  gratitude  of 
their  guileless  hearts.  Her  consistent 
example,  wise  counsel,  and  sweet,  re- 
straining influence  shall  eventually  mold 
theni  into  pillars  of  strength.  God  bless 
the  "homey"  woman! 


It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  mill 
men  in  the  State,  have  employed 
domestic  science  teachers  to  instruct  the 
women  and  girls  in  the  mills  in  various 
branches  of  domestic  science. 
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Good  Roads  Proclamation 


State  of  North  Carolina 
Executive  Department 

Raleigh 

WHEREAS,  the  modern  highway  is 
essential    to    material    prosperity, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  social  life 


importance ;  everywhere  there  is  a  gen- 
erous ri\alry  to  have  the  best,  and  every- 
where enthusiasm  for  them  is  apparent, 
and  increasing;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of   North   Caro- 
lina   are    losing,    according     to     reliable 
of  every  community;   e\ery  people   that      estimate,  twelve  million  dollars  annually 


HON.    LOCKE    CR.MG 
GOVERNOR    OF    NORTH    C.VROLINA 

aspires  to  join  the   forward  procession,  on  accoinit  of  bad  roads — this  \  ast  sum 

and  that  hopes  for  the  opportunities  of  paid  as  a  tribute  to  mud : 
our  time,   is    beginning    to    real'ze     the  Now,   therefore,    recognizing  the   uni- 

necessity  of  impro\ed  roads ;  all  sections  versal   sentiment  for  road  improvement, 

and  all  progressive  citizens  are  deman  !-  and    realizing   the   benefits    which    must 

ing  them,  and  determined  to  ha\e  them  :  result   therefrom   to   all     the    people,     I, 

the  whole  countr\-  has  awakened  to  their  Locke  Craig,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
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lina.  do  set  apart  Wednesday,  the  fifth 
day  of  November,  and  Thursday,  the 
sixth  day  of  November,  1913,  as  GOOD 
ROADS  DAYS,  and  do  appoint  these 
days  as  holidays  and  days  of  festival 
throughout  the  State,  to  celebrate  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  wherein  improved 
highways  shall  be  built  in  every  neigh- 
borhood, that  all  the  people  of  farm  and 
city  may  enjoy  the  opportunities  which 
they  bring. 

I  call  upon  all  patriotic  people  through- 
out the  State  to  work  upon  the  public 
roads,  and  refrain  from  all  other  occu- 
pations on  these  appointed  days ;  and  I 
call  upon  every  able-bodied  man  to 
shoulder  his  shovel,  and  march  out  and 
strike  a  blow  for  progress.  Let  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  men  of  all  the 
walks  of  life,  enlist  as  volunteers  in  this 
mighty  army  for  grand  accomplishment. 

Let  no  man  be  above  this  work,  nor 
forget  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
neighbors.  It  will  be  an  honor  to  every 
man  on  these  days  to  labor  with  his  fel- 
low-man to  banish  from  the  country  the 
curse  of  bad  roads  and  the  evils  that 
accompany  them. 

Let  all  the  people  of  every  station, 
high  or  low,  be  moved  by  the  same 
patriotic  impulse  to  work  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  To  all  the  benefit  will  come. 
Let  all  participate. 

I  do  appoint  and  set  apart  these  days, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  November,  that  the 
people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
substantial  expression  to  the  universal 
desire  and  determination  of  the  State,  in 
action,  inspired  by  hope  and  rejoicing, 
that  will  resound  in  one  unbroken  chorus 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

I  call  upon  all  the  women  to  partici- 
pate. In  every  hour  of  danger  they  have 
inspired  the  men  of  North  Carolina  with 
faith  and  courage;  in  this  day  of  realiza- 


tion, they  with  their  children  will  come 
to  lend  to  this  noble  cause  the  charm  and 
the  encouragement  of  their  presence. 
Thev  can  provide  good  things  to  eat,  and 
decorate  every  worker  with  a  badge  of 
honor. 

Let  every  citizen  do  his  duty,  and  these 
davs  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
impetus  they  gave  to  the  cause  of  good 
roads  and  a  finer  civic  spirit. 

I  call  upon  the  County  Commission- 
ers of  every  county  in  the  State,  to  issue 
a  proclamation  urging  the  people  to  go 
out  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  No- 
\ember,  and  labor  for  the  welfare  of 
their  respective  counties  and  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  for  the  whole  State  of 
which  they  constitute  a  part. 

I  call  upon  the  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers" Union  to  issue  his  proclamation  to 
the  farmers  of  North  Carolina,  and  to 
their  various  local  organizations,  that  this 
great  body  of  our  citizenship,  constitut- 
ing as  it  does  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
State,  may  join  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm in  this  movement.  Alore  than  any 
other  class  of  our  people,  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  country  road.  More 
attractive  homes,  better  farming,  and  a 
finer  rural  life  will  result  from  the  build- 
ing of  modern  highways. 

Let  the  work  be  completely  organized, 
so  that  it  will  reach  to  every  neighbor- 
hood, "and  be  conducted  in  a  systematic 
and  business  way.  to  the  end  that  at  sun- 
set of  the  second  day  there  will  be  no 
community  in  all  the  State  where  the 
hand  of  progress  and  toil  has  not  left  its 
mark  in  jjermanent  road  improvement, 
and  the  progressive  spirit  its  impression 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people." 

I  call  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
the  educators,  and  the  press  of  the  State 
to  use  their  mightv  influence  for  this 
work,  which  means  not  only  material 
development,  but  moral  and  intellectual 
development. 
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I  call  upon  all  road  overseers,  good 
iroads  associations,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  all  associa- 
tions and  organizations  for  the  public 
welfare  and  civic  betterment  to  give  to 
this  movement  the  energy  of  their  in- 
fluence. 

I  call  upon  the  mayor  of  every  town 
and  city  of  North  Carolina  to  issue  his 
proclamation,  that  his  people  may  enlist 
in  this  organization,  and  in  the  building 
of  roads  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
town  and  city  depends. 


Let  every  North  Carolinian  show  by 
his  work  that  he  is  for  the  improvement 
of  his  State.  "Let  us  labor  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  today,  and  our  children 
a  fuller  fruition  tomorrow." 

Done  at  our  city  of  Raleigh,  this,  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1913,  and  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  our 
American  independence. 

Locke  Cr.-mg,  Governor 
I'y  the  Governor; 
John  P.  Kerr 

Private  Secretary 


New    Touring    Rules  Adopted  by  the  Farmers 
Anti-Auto  Protective  Society 


I 


ION  discovering  an  approaching 
•  team,  the  automobilist  must  stop 
off-side,  and  cover  his  machine  with  a 
tarpaulin  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
scenery. 

2.  The  speed  limit  on  country  roads 
this  year  will  be  a  secret,  and  the  penalty 
for  \'iolation  will  be  $10  for  every  mile 
an  offender  is  caught  going  in  excess  of 
it. 

3.  In  case  an  automobile  makes  a 
team  run  away,  the  penalty  will  be  $50 
for  the  first  mile.  $100  for  the  second 
mile,  $200  for  the  third  mile,  etc.,  that 
the  team  runs,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
damages. 

4.  On  approaching  a  corner  where  he 
cannot  command  a  view  of  the  road 
ahead,  the  automobilist  must  stop  not 
less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
turn,  toot  his  horn,  ring  a  bell,  fire  a 
revolver,  halloo,  and  send  up  three 
bombs,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes. 

5.  Automobiles  must  be  seasonably 
painted — that  is,  so  they  will  merge 
with   the  pastoral  ensemble,  and  not  be 


startling.  They  must  be  green  in  spring, 
golden  in  summer,  red  in  autumn,  and 
white  in  winter. 

6.  Automobiles  running  on  the  country 
roads  at  night  must  send  up  a  red  rocket 
every  mile,  and  wait  ten  minutes  for  the 
road  to  clear.  They  may  then  proceed 
carefully,  blowing  their  horns,  and 
shooting  Roman  candles. 

7.  All  members  of  the  Society  will 
give  up  Sunday  to  chasing  automobiles, 
shooting  and  shouting  at  them,  making 
arrests,  and  otherwise  discouraging 
country  touring  on  that  day. 

8.  In  case  a  horse  will  not  pass  an 
automobile,  notwithstanding  the  scenic 
tarpaulin,  the  automobilist  will  take  the 
machine  apart  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
conceal  the  parts  in  the  grass. 

9.  In  case  an  automobile  approaches  a 
farmer's  house  when  the  roads  are 
dusty,  it  will  slow  down  to  one  mile  an 
hour,  and  the  chauft'eur  will  lay  the  dust 
in  front  of  the  house  with  a  hand 
sprinkler  worked  o\er  the  dashboard. — 
Selected. 
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ET  one  smile  more,  departing  distant  sun, 

One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft,  vapor- 
ing air, 

Ere  o'er  the  frozen  earth  the  loud  winds  run 

Or  snows  are  sifted  o'er  the  meadow^s  bare ; 

One  smile  on  the  brown  hills  and  naked  trees; 

And    the   dark  rocks  w^hose   summer   w^reaths 
are  cast, 

And  the  blue  gentian  flow^er,  that  in  the  breeze 

Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last, 

Yet  a  few^  sunny  days,  in  which  the  bee 

Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the  w^ay. 

The  cricket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea. 

And  man  delight  to  linger  in  the  ray. 

Yet  one  rich  smile,  and  w^e  w^ill  try  to  bear 

The  piercing  winter  frost,  and  winds,  and  dark- 
ened air. 

—  BRYANT 
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IN   NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM  LIGHT 


How  One  Young  Man  Cleaned  Up  a  City 

By  ^^■ill  H.  Daniel 


WHEN  it  comes  to  administering 
justice,  simon-pure,  unadulterated, 
not-what-I-want  justice.  Judge  Junius 
G.  Adams,  of  the  Asheville  F'olice  Court, 
is  the  champion  administer.  The  one 
with  a  grudge  will  tell  you  that,  "evi- 
dence or  no  evidence,"  His  Honor  exer- 
cises his  prerogative  of  administering  on 
every  case  that  is  called  in  his  Court. 

An  English  barrister,  whose  client 
had  just  been  convicted  by  a  jury,  re- 
fused to  pursue  the  accepted  method 
of  lawyers  in  such  a  predicament — "ap- 
peal, or  cuss  the  Court' ;  but  sought  out 
one  of  the  jurors,  and  inquired  of  the 
sturdy  yeoman :  "Mr.  Juror,  in  return- 
ing that  verdict  of  guilty,  what  had  the 
most  weight  with  you — the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  the  argument  of  counsel, 
or  the  charge  of  the  Court?"  To  which 
the  juror  replied :  "Mister,  none  of 
them  things  count  with  me.  \\'hen  a 
m.an  is  brought  to  trial,  I  sez  to  myself, 
if  ye  ain't  done  nothin',  watcher  doin' 
here?  and  I  find  'em  all  guilty.'' 

The  members  of  the  "Things-Are-Not- 
Like-  They  -  LTsed  -  to  -  be  -  in  -  Asheville 
Club"  will  tell  you  that  Judge  Adams  is 
often  prompted  by  the  same  instinct,  in 
passing  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
defendants  haled  into  police  court.  "If 
we  were  to  believe  the  pleas  of  'not 
guilty'  which  are  offered  to  police  jus- 
tices and  committing  magistrates  all  over 
the  world,  we  would  consider  our  day  a 
marvel  of  injured  innocence."  Admin- 
istering upon  the  thousands  of  pleas 
(nearly  four  thousand  annually  in  Ashe- 
ville)   is  a   task   which   would    tax    the 


patience  of  Aristides  the  Just,  if  that 
dignitary  were  living  and  presiding  over 
the  police  court  of  a  cosmopolitan  city 
today. 

W  hen  Judge  Adams  asked  the  people 
of  Asheville  to  elect  him  police  justice, 
he  well  knew  the  nature  of  the  work  he 
was  taking  upon  himself,  nor  has  he  ever 
attempted  to  evade  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office.  Administering  with  him  is 
instinctive.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Asheville,  being  the  youngest  man  who 
ever  held  that  position.  He  comes  of  a 
race  of  lawyers.  Judge  Joseph  Shepherd 
Adams,  father  of  Junius  G.,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  jurists  who  ever  presided  over 
a  North  Carolina  Court.  It  is  proverbial 
that  the  young  college  graduate  takes  up 
his  life  work  with  the  burden  of  an 
Atlas  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
that  the  man  with  a  vision  is  the  man 
who  accomplishes  things. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1906,  Judge 
Adams  was  not  willing  to  wait  for  a 
remunerative  position  in  which  he  could 
serve  the  people  of  his  home  city,  but 
served  as  substitute  police  justice  for 
two  years  without  compensation,  during 
which  period  he  decided  that  the  police 
justiceship  offered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  real  service ;  and,  in  May, 
igii,  he  announced  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  position.  He  entered  the  three- 
cornered  race  against  the  advice  of 
many  of  his  friends,  contesting  for  the 
honor  with  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
resourceful  politicians  of  the  city. 
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Ashevilk  had  voted  in  favor  of  pro^ 
hibition  in  1907,  and  the  State  as  a 
whole  was  voted  dry  in  1908.  At  the 
time  Judge  Adams  went  on  the  bench, 
Asheville  was  a  veritable  paradise  of 
"blind  tigers."  In  the  blind  tiger  busi- 
ness, the  negro  was  made  the  scapegoat, 
as  the  negro  ever  has  been  the  scape- 
goat of  the  designing  pclitician  and  men 
who  work  in  the  dark.  It  was  very 
apparent  to  police  court  officials  that  the 
negroes  were  being  furnished  whiskey 
for  sale  by  white  men  in  Asheville,  who 
were  able  to  buy  it  by  the  barrel  or  in 
carload  lots,  and  who  were  evidently 
reaping  rich  profits  from  the  sale  of  their 
supplies.  These  men  not  only  enjoyed 
immense  profits  from  the  sales  made  by 
negro  "bootleggers,  '  but  they  hoped  to 
discredit  the  prohibition  laws,  and  build 
up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  return  of 
the  open  saloon.  That  cue  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  Judge  Adams  was 
not  willing  that  the  negroes  and  poor 
white  men  should  be  punished  for  vio- 
lating the  law  at  the  instigation  and  by 
the  procurement  of  men  whose  servants 
they  were ;  and  he  set  about,  with  the  aid 
of  the  police  force,  to  find  "the  men 
higher  up."  This  was  an  almost  impos- 
sible task,  until  the  Legislature  of  191 1 
passed  the  search  and  seizure  act.  When 
that  act  went  into  effect.  Judge  Adams 
instructed  the  police  force  to  get  busy. 
"They  seen  their  duty,  and  went  to  it 
there  and  then."  It  was  not  long  until 
three  or  four  of  the  big  wh'lskey  men, 
formerly  distillers  and  saloonkeepers, 
were  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Judge 
Adams  imposed  road  sentences  to  the 
limit.  They  appealed,  of  course :  luit 
when  they  got  to  the  Superior  Court 
they  fared  no  better  there.  The  rest  is 
matter  of  record.  It  required  some  time 
to  convince  the  lawless  element  that 
"June,"'  as  he  is  called  by  his  friend^, 
meant  what  he  said  when  he  announced 


that  the  wily  tiger  must  go ;  but,  being 
convinced,  he  went ;  and  Asheville  stands 
ready  today,  mainly  through  the  efficient 
administration  of  Judge  Adams,  to 
answer  with  a  loud  "YES'  the  query: 
"Does  prohibition  prohibit?" 

Not  alone  has  the  enforcement  of  the 
liquor  laws  been  a  hard  problem,  but  the 
police  justice  has  had  to  deal  with  every 
phase  of  crime,  from  the  shortcomings 
of  the  mischievous  youth  to  the  devious 
ways  of  the  hardened  criminal  and  per- 
petual lawbreaker.  One  may  gather 
some  idea  of  the  perplexities  of  the 
police  justiceship  from  the  following 
facts  gathered  from  the  records  of  the 
Court : 

During  a  period  of  fifteen  months, 
from  May  31,  1912,  to  August  31,  1913, 
the  police  department  made  4210  arrests, 
which  cases  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 
Convictions,  3461:  nol  prossed,  163;  not 
guilty,  586 ;  appealed  to  Superior  Court, 
269 :  sent  to  County  Home,  52 ;  sent  to 
Training  School.  22;  took  the  pledge  of 
abstinence  for  one  year,  loi  ;  sentenced 
to  county  jail,  66;  sentenced  to  work  on 
county  roads,  421,  aggregating  a  period 
of  141  years,  9  months,  and  3  days; 
fines,  costs,  penalties,  and  bonds  collected, 
$20,164.35.  ^"ot  all  of  the  269  appeal 
cases  have  been  called  in  Superior  Court, 
but  the  ones  which  have  been  disposed 
of  netted  the  County  and  City  about 
$15,000.00  in  re\enue,  and  added  more 
than  twenty-two  years'  work  on  the 
county  roads,  making  in  all  something 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years' 
service  in  the  cause  of  good  roads  in 
Buncombe  County. 

Jurists  the  world  over  long  ago  learned 
that  not  every  man  who  is  summoned  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice  can,  with  reason, 
be  treated  as  a  member  of  the  "criminal 
class."  Gov.  Judson  Harinon  spoke  the 
whole  truth  when  he  said,  "guilt  is  per- 
sonal.''    Judge  Adams'    rule    is    to    be 
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lenient  with  iirst  ofifenders.  ^^'hile  the 
Asheville  pohce  court  does  not  maintain 
a  "rogues'  gallery,"  a  far  better  system 
of  keeping  tab  on  lawbreakers  is  main- 
tained. A  complete  record  of  every  case 
which  is  called  is  carefully  indexed  by 
the  clerk,  the  records  being  kept  in  a 
most  systematic  way.  With  all  of  his 
fame  as  a  "card  indexer,''  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  is  not  superior 
to  Frank  L.  Conder,  clerk  of  the  police 
court,  when   it  comes  to  card  indexing. 


of  time.  That  is,  if  a  defendant  is  haled 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  drunken- 
ness, his  record  of  similar  offenses  is 
scanned  by  the  judge,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  the  circumstances 
justify  it.  the  defendant  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  sign  a  pledge  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  the  "firewater,"  and  thereupon 
judgment  is  suspended ;  but  if  the  pledgor 
fails  to  keep  faith  with  the  court  judg- 
ment may  be  entered  in  his  case.  This 
is  Judge  Adams'  way  of  giving  a  "feller" 
another  chance.     On    pledge-signing,    a 
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By  reference  to  the  indexed  card.  Judge 
Adams  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  record  of 
any  defendant,  if  perchance  the  luckless 
one  has  at  any  time  in  the  past  faced  His 
Honor.  In  the  usual  cases  of  "drunks" 
and  "disorderlies,"  punishment  for  the 
first  offense  is  light,  but  is  increased  with 
every  "breach  of  the  peace"  by  the  same 
individual — a  graduated  scale  of  pun- 
ishment. 

One  method  of  dealing  with  the  weaker 
side  of  human  nature  is  to  permit  the 
"drunk"  to  sign  a  pledge  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicants  for  a  definite  period 


distinguished  authority  has  said:  "A 
], ledge  helps  the  person  who  signs  it,  and 
helps  those  who  know  it.  A  man  is 
stronger  when  he  feels  that  he  cannot, 
v/ith  honor,  accept  invitations  to  drink; 
and  he  is  not  so  apt  to  be  in-\-ited.''  When 
a  man  is  given  the  choice  between  sign- 
ing a  pledge  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
intoxicants,  or  serving  time  on  the  road, 
he  is  usually  quick  to  sign  ;  and  the  rec- 
ords show  that  about  two-thirds  of  them 
keep  the  faith.  If  the  object  of  punish- 
ment is  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
Judge  Adams   has  certainly  hit   upon  a 
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beneficent  mode  of  punishment   for  the 
habitual  drunkard. 

The  "Social  Evil" 

Judge  Adams'  handling  of  the  so-called 
"social  evil"  in  Asheville  is  best  told  by 
an  editorial  in  Harper's  Weekly,  of 
March  3,  1912,  under  the  caption,  "Race 
Problem  and  'Social  Evil'  Combined," 
from  which  the  following  is  a  partial 
quotation : 

"The  papers  are  quick  enough  to  take 
account  of  unhappy  things  that  occur  in 
connection  with  the  race  problem.  No 
doubt  they  are  right  in  the  main;  but  it 
is  certainly  well  to  take  account  also  of 
things  that  are  pleasant  and  heartening.' 

"One  such  thing  has  recently  happened 
in  a  Southern  town — Asheville,  N.  C. — 
and  it  has  involved  not  only  the  race 
problem,  but  the  'social  evil',  about  which 
Miss  Jane  Addams  has  of  late  been  tell- 
ing us  so  many  things  we  ought  to  know 
but  would  rather  not.  In  Asheville,  it 
seems,  as  in  other  places,  good  people 
had  been  having  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  social  evil  by  finding  it  at  their  own 
doors — or  at  any  rate  across  the  street 
or  next  door,  and  even  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  their  churches  and 
schools.  Protests  were  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, and  as  they  came  from  people  who 
knew  how  to  secure  a  hearing,  and  whose 
wishes  counted  with  any  city  govern- 
ment, there  was  comparatively  little  doubt 
of  getting  action  from  the  authorities. 
So  far,  so  good ;  but  there  happened  to 
be  one  man  in  Asheville,  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Campbell,  to  whom  it  occurred  to  inquire 
where  these  disreputable  establishments 
were  going  when  driven  from  reputable 
quarters.  He  had  no  difificulty  in  dis- 
covering that  the  mass  of  them  were 
already  in  close  neighborhood  of  the 
homes  and  churches  and  schools  of  the 
so-called  'negro  quarter'  of  the  town. 
They  were  there,  of  course,  in  obedience 


to  a  sort  of  law  of  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  papers  and 
confessed  that  he  for  one  could  not  look 
upon  the  matter  with  any  easy  con- 
science, so  long  as  the  negroes  could  not 
protect  themselves  in  this  matter,  and 
most  white  people  could. 

It  was  not  a  subject  about  which  peo- 
ple like  to  rush  into  print  or  make 
speeches,  but  Dr.  Campbell  very  soon 
found  that  the  better  people  of  his  own 
race  felt  just  as  he  did,  and  also  ack- 
nowledged their  responsibility ;  and  with 
good  support  he  set  about  finding  a 
remedy.  For  once  our  Anglo-Saxon 
hypocrisy  in  such  matters  made  the 
remedy  easy.  It  appeared  that  the  entire 
business  was  illegal ;  that  the  control  of 
it  was  practically  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
one  man — the  Judge  of  the  city  police 
court ;  and  the  Judge  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  not  in  the  least 
afraid  to  use  his  power.  The  negro  min- 
isters wanted  to  help,  and  did  so  with  a 
simple  statement  of  the  fact  addressed 
to  the  white  ministers,  which  these  in 
turn  presented  to  Judge  Adams ;  and  the 
Judge  took  such  effective  action  that 
within  a  week  or  two  there  was  not  left 
a  single  'social  evil'  establishment  in 
sight  of  a  negro  church  or  school. 

"By  a  new  system  of  arrests  and  fines 
for  'vagrancy' — the  accepted  method  of 
taxing  the  'social-evil  industry' — it  is 
even  hoped  that  the  entire  business  is 
going  to  be  made  unprofitable  in  Ashe- 
ville. It  was  all  done  very  quietly,  as 
so  many  of  the  best  thngs  always  are; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  celebrated.  For  practically  every 
Southern  city  has  Asheville's  problem  in 
some  form,  and  if  any  Northern  cities 
ha^-e  it  not  it  is  because  they  have  no 
negro  charters." 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  above  edi- 
torial that  the  "social-evil  industry" 
would    be    made    unprofitable    in    Ashe- 
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ville  has  become  a  reality,  and  every  es- 
tablishment where  the  ''social-evil"  had 
its  habitation  has  been  closed,  and  the  in- 
mates driven  out  of  the  city.  Thus  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  by  "convinc- 
ing examples,  decency  can  be  made,  to 
tozvns  as  to  men,  the  imperative  fashion.'' 
It  is  claimed  by  good  authorities  that 
the  modern  mania  for  speed  has  been 
the  cause  of  more  fatalities  than  any 
other  death-dealing  agency.  If  there  is 
one  class  of  offenders  with  which  Judge 
Adams  deals  more  severely  than  another 
it  is  violators  of  the  city  traffic  ordi- 
nances, especially  automobilists.  Being 
of  the  opinion  that  a  strict  observance 
of  the  State  and  city  laws  regulating  the 
speed  of  automobiles  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial Judge  x'Vdams  is  a  champion  of  the 
slogan,  "Safety  first,''  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life.  In  passing  judg- 
ment on  guilty  speed  artists  he  shows 
no  leniency.  In  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  he  relies  upon  the  "graduated  scale 
of  punishment"  theory.  After  imposing 
fines  on  the  same  offenders  a  few  times, 
he  revoked  the  license  of  some  of  them, 
and  warned  others  that  a  road  sentence 
would  be  in  order  next.  In  some  in- 
stances, men  who  had  been  convicted  in 
police  court  for  speeding,  rather  than 
face  Judge  Adams  on  a  similar  charge 
the  second  time,  have  gone  before  a 
magistrate,  "submitted,"  paid  their  fine, 
so  that  when  the  case  was  called  in 
police  court  they  could  plead  former 
conviction. 

A  defendant  who  had  been  before 
His  Honor  on  the  charge  of  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  likened  Judge  Adams' 
instinct  for  convicting  a  traffic  violator 
to  that  of  a  Missouri  juryman  who  was 
called  to  sit  on  a  murder  trial.  After 
the  panel  had  been  about  exhausted,  one 
old  farmer,  responding  to  the  questions 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  State  and  the 
defense,  said  that   he  knew  nothing  of 


the  evidence  in  the  case,  had  not  formed 
or  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt 
01  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  that  he 
could  give  the  prisoner  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial.  Both  sides  were  satisfied 
with  the  prospect,  and  the  Judge  com- 
manded :  "Prisoner,  look  upon  the 
juror;  juror  look  upon  the  prisoner." 
The  old  farmer  carefully  adjusted  his 
spectacles,  walked  over  to  where  the 
prisoner  sat,  scrutinized  him  closely, 
then  turning  to  the  Court  said:  "Jedge, 
durned  if  I  don't  believe  he's  guilty." 

In  his  eiiforts  to  suppress  crime  in 
Asheville,  Judge  Adams  has  had  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  active  support 
of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  force  of 
efficient  patrolmen.  It  may  be  said  here, 
with  a  pardonable  pride,  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  police  force  of  Asheville 
is  of  a  high  type — composed  of  clean, 
faithful  men,  to  whom  no  suspicion  of 
questionable  dealing  attaches.  It  is 
doubtful  if  another  city  or  town  in  the 
South  can  boast  of  as  fine  a  record  by 
its  police  force. 

The  Juvenile  Court 
When  Judge  Adams  came  to  the 
bench,  he  found  that  the  city  was  in- 
fested with  young  boys,  some  of  them 
denied  the  essentials  of  proper  develop- 
ment, while  others  were  abandoned  out- 
right by  vicious  parents.  These  boys 
were  committing  all  sorts  of  petty 
ofi^enses,  from  pilfering  the  plumbing 
fixtures  of  vacant  houses  to  downright 
highway  robbery.  Excepting  confine- 
n:ent  in  the  county  home,  there  was  no 
mode  of  punishment  provided  for  de- 
linquent children.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
infrequent  occurrence  for  a  boy  of  ten- 
der years  to  be  tried  and  jailed,  after  the 
fashion  of  dealing  with  the  hardened 
criminal.  Once  in  a  criminally  conta- 
gious environment,  entered  through  some 
trifling  act  of  delinquency,  the  boy's  life 
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was  poisoned  for  all  eternity.     He  who      animal,  is  moved  by  the  hungers  of  the 
knows  anything  of  child  life  knows  that      body  as  well  as  the  blind  desires  of  an 


only  in  the  rarest  instances  does  the  immature  mind.  Social  pathologists  tell 
child  deserve  to  be  branded  as  a  thief:  us  that  for  the  delinquent  child  someone 
for  the  most  the  child,    like    a    normal      else  is  responsible. 
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Judge  Adams  realized  these  conditions. 
He  saw  clearly  that  a  special  judge  for 
juvenile  offenders  was  the  only  answer. 
Such  a  judge  would  see  to  it  that  some 
other  home  was  provided  for  the  child 
who  came  from  lawless  parents ;  that 
the  jail  at  least  was  not  the  place  for 
erring  childhood.  After  diligent  efforts, 
he  was  convinced  that  such  a  court  could 
not  be  established  at  this  time.  He  did 
the  next  best  thing — constituted  himself 
the  juvenile  court.  AMiat  he  does  is 
this  :  ^^'hen  a  juvenile  oft'ender  is  brought 
before  him  for  the  first  time,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discover  fully  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  surroundings  and  home  conditions 
of  the  child.  He  brings  the  mother  and 
fj-ther  before  him,  if  necessary.  Gen- 
erally, for  the  first  offense,  the  child  gets 
off"  with  a  warning. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the 
juvenile  court,  the  city  and  county  have 
established  a  Training  School  on  the 
Swannanoa  River,  about  six  miles  from 
Asheville.  At  this  school,  the  honor 
system  is  maintained.  Judge  Adams 
does  not  commit  the  boy  for  any  definite 
period;  but  he  is  placed  absolutely  in 
charge  of  Air.  D.  H.  Penland,  superin- 
tendent, a  man  of  experience,  sympathy, 
and  ability,  who  is  a  real  teacher  of  boys. 
'Sir.  Penland  is  assisted  in  the  educa- 
tional work  by  an  experienced  teacher, 
whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  city  and 
county.  In  appealing  to  the  honor  and 
manhood  in  a  boy,  his  best  qualities  are 
developed.  The  boys  ha/e  their  quarters 
in  a  building  located  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  residence  of  the  super- 
intendent. This  building  is  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  older  boys,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  sup- 
erintendent any  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  other  students.  If  one  of  the 
boys  who  has  been  committed  to  the 
school  attempts  to  or  succeeds  in  escap- 


ing, the  other  boys  are  vigilant  in  bring- 
ing the  truant  back.  The  boys  are  per- 
mitted at  regular  times  to  visit  their 
parents  in  the  city  and  county,  going  and 
returning  unguarded.  The  Training 
School  is  not  only  an  educational  insti- 
tution, but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  parole 
station.  As  soon  as  a  boy  shows  a  dis- 
position to  be  industrious  and  law-abid- 
ing, he  is  paroled  during  good  behavior. 
The  school  was  established  in  February, 
1912.  Up  to  the  present  time,  thirty 
boys  have  been  committed  to  the  school. 
At  present  there  are  only  eighteen. 
Others  have  been  offered  their  parole, 
but  refuse  to  go.  Only  one  boy,  so  far, 
who  was  paroled,  has  been  returned  by 
Judge  Adams  to  the  school. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  -work  of  the 
Training  School  may  be  judged  from 
the  experience  of  one  student.  Here  is 
his  record:  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was 
brought  before  Judge  Adams  on  nine 
separate  charges  between  July  i,  1911, 
and  February  i,  1912  ;  that  is.  larceny,  5  ; 
trespass,  i ;  assault,  i  :  disorderly  con- 
duct, I  ;  escaping  from  County  Home,  i. 
This  boy's  home  environment  was  con- 
ducive to  crime,  his  father  being  ar- 
rested for  horse-stealing,  one  brother  for 
arson,  and  the  female  members  of  the 
famil)'  sustaining  a  reputation  for  lewd- 
ness. On  February  i,  1912,  this  boy  was 
sent  to  the  Training  School,  when  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Under 
kind  treatment  and  skillful  training,  this 
boy  has  made  a  model  student,  is  learn- 
ing fast,  is  a  leader  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ings which  the  boys  theinselves  conduct 
every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  nights, 
and  though  offered  the  advantage  of 
parole  he  refuses  to  leave  school. 

Some  day  the  world  will  learn  fully 
th.at  in  every  phase  of  human  life  the 
highest  service  of  philanthrophy  lies  not 
in  the  realm  of  pathology  or  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  unfit,  regardless  of  the 
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conditions  that  lead  to  their  fall,  but  in 
prevention,  and  that  the  most  thorough 
way  to  save  mankind  is  to  begin  with 
the  child.  Here  is  a  young,  big-hearted, 
sincere  judge,  who  amid  the  mazes  and 
technicalities  of  the  law,  believing  in  the 


arrested  development  of  degeneracy,  sees 
the  immortal  soul  of  a  child ;  and  though 
marred  and  scarred  that  child  may  be, 
either  through  neglect,  innate  perversion, 
or  moral  disease  of  benighted  parents, 
but  yet  a  child. 


########*##^^'i'^i^#*##4'###4'#####4'#*##*#** 


Two  Roads 


THEY  were  in  the  Smoky  jMountains 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  One 
was  the  work  of  an  artist.  It  lay  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  doubled  it- 
self over  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  climb 
an  ascent  of  a  thousand  yards.  The 
grade  was  so  easy  as  to  sometimes 
escape  notice,  and  oftentimes  an  up  grade 
seemed  to  be  down.  The  road's  surface 
was  rolled  hard  and  oval,  and  not  an 
obstruction  lay  on  its  face.  The  way 
was  picturesque,  and  now  and  then 
grand.  Towering  chestnuts,  the  rugged 
spruce,  and  the  graceful  poplar  well 
nigh  cut  oft  the  shining  midday  sun.  A 
dense  growth  of  rhododendron  and  of 
laurel  made  an  underbrush  of  wild  con- 
fusion and  beauty.  For  five  miles  my 
willing  mare  bore  me  over  and  along 
this  shining  way. 


But  I  grew  tired,  and  chancing  to 
cross  another  road  I  turned  in  its  way. 
Along  this  new  route  I  soon  saw  no 
engineer  had  drawn  his  chain.  The 
ascent  was  often  steep,  the  surface  was 
rocky,  and  every  now  and  then  a  stream 
of  water  dashed  across.  A  sudden  turn 
brought  me  to  the  home  of  a  moun- 
taineer, sheltered  in  a  fastness  of  the 
hills.  I  was  soon  rested:  and  why  I 
began  to  divine.  The  first  road  was 
built  for  pleasure,  and  for  pleasure  alone ; 
it  lay  out  of  the  paths  of  common  men. 
The  second  road  was  hewn  out  by 
pioneers,  in  search  of  homes  and  a  live- 
lihood. Along  its  way  men  and  women 
had  struggled,  and  by  it  had  built  their 
homes,  reared  their  families.  It  implied 
a  life  of  purpose  and  of  toil. 

OXLOOKER 


Could  We  But  Know 

COULD  we  but  know  the  motives  in  men's  hearts, 
Their  actions  oft  in  charity  we'd  veil. 
And  silence,  golden-hearted,  we  would  keep 
Where  bitter  words  those  actions  now  assail. 

Could  we  but  see  the  scars — the  bitter  hurts — 
Hid  'neath  the  guise  of  erstwhile  smiling  face, 
'We'd  ofttimes  shed  the  sympathizing  tear. 
And  lend  our  tongues  to  words  of  gentler  grace. 

The  over-burdened   heart — the  soul  misunderstood — 
Cries  out  for  sympathy  and  love ; 
Shall  we  not  grant  them  these — else  how  dare  we 
Look  up  and  ask  the  same  of  Christ  above? 
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The  Skin -Shedding  Process  of  the  Snake 

By  John  Kershaw,  Jr. 


ABOUT  this  time  of  the  year,  most 
of  the  snakes  of  the  Southeastern 
States  are  shedding  their  skins,  prepara- 
tory to  the  long  winter's  sleep.  If  you 
go  out  into  the  thickets  and  hedges,  and 
along  the  water  courses,  and  make  a 
careful  search,  you  will  doubtless  dis- 
cover several  newly-cast  skins.  It  is  the 
last  "shed''  of  the  year.  Before  many 
days,  the  great  majority  of  snakes  will 
be  "bedded-down''  for  the  cold  months. 
In  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  the  reptiles  hibernate  from  a 
few  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  do 
the  reptiles  of  the  coastal  region. 

Few  people  know  much  of  the  skin- 
shedding  process  of  the  snakes.  Little 
has  been  written  about  it,  but  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  vital  facts  of  a 
snake's  existence.  From  the  reptile's 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  slow  and  perhaps 
painful  process,  taking  from  two  to  three 
weeks  to  complete.  Follow  up  the  life 
history  of  a  rattlesnake  for  a  single  year, 
and  the  facts  will  arrange  themselves  in 
about  this  order:  When  the  long  win- 
ter's sleep  is  ended,  and  the  sunshine  of 
spring  has  warmed  the  earth,  a  healthy 
young  rattler  crawls  forth  from  its  bed 
into  the  thawing  rays,  and  in  a  few 
hours'  time  is  full  of  vigor,  and  is  fully 
awake.  At  once  it  begins  a  search  for 
food,  and  if  food  is  plentiful  for  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  a  change  begins 
to  come  over  the  creature.  Sluggish- 
ness characterizes  its  movements,  and  it 
seeks  seclusion.  Crawling  into  some 
quiet  place  beneath  a  log,  or  under  a 
stone  ledge,  it  becomes  absolutely  quiet. 
Meantime   its   skin   has    faded  consider- 


ably, and  it  is  blind.  You  will  find  on 
examining  closely  that  its  eyes  are  cov- 
ered by  a  thick  smoky-colored  skin, 
which  totally  shuts  off  its  sight.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  skin- 
shedding.  At  such  times  the  creature  is 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies.  It 
must  depend  upon  its  wonderful  tongue 
for  protection,  for  snakes  have  no  ears. 
They  hear,  or  more  properly  feel,  by 
means  of  their  highly  sensitive  tongues. 
Any  slight  vibration  of  the  air  imme- 
diately affects  the  tongue  of  a  serpent. 
For  ten  days  to  two  weeks  the  snake 
lies  quiet,  as  if  dead.  Then  the  shedding 
process  is  hastened  by  an  oily  secretion, 
which  works  its  way  in  between  the  old 
skin  and  the  new,  and  serves  to  loosen 
and  soften  the  old  skin.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  reptile  mechanically  helps  the 
procedure  by  rubbing  its  head  against 
some  convenient  object,  to  loosen-up 
the  old  skin.  The  first  place  to  let  go 
is  generally  under  the  jaws.  Gradually 
the  skin  is  rolled  back  from  the  head, 
then  along  the  whole  body,  and  is  finally 
cast  off  wrongside-out.  The  process  is 
then  complete,  and  the  reptile  soon  be- 
comes as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever. 

Such  times  are  critical  ones  in  the 
career  of  a  snake,  for  frequentl)'  young 
and  sickly  snakes  die  in  the  midst  of  the 
process.  The  more  often  a  snake  sheds 
its  skin  the  more  health}'  and  well-fed 
it  is  apt  to  be;  sickly  snakes  seldom 
shed  their  skins  more  than  once  a  sea- 
son. But  with  a  vigorous  young  snake 
it  is  not  unusual  to  shed  three  and  even 
four  skins  a  year.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  age  of  a  rattlesnake  may 
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be  told  by  the  number  of  rattles  it  has. 
^^'e  say  that  each  rattle  represents  one 
year.  There  was  never  a  greater  error, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rattlesnake 
adds  a  rattle  each  time  it  sheds  its  skin, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  may  be 
from  three  to  four  times  each  year.  It 
is  born  with  a  button,  but  no  more. 

A  snake  does  not  eat  at  all  when 
shedding  its  skin,  but  is  particularly 
voracious  just  after  the  operation.  A 
snake  is  especially  dangerous  to  handle 
when  shedding,  being  peevish  and  easily 
angered.  Deprived  of  the  most  natural 
and  surest  means  of  judging  the  inten- 
tions of  another  creature,  the  shedding 
snake,  because  of  its  blindness,  becomes 
suspicious  of  all  nearby  sounds,  and 
strikes  vigorously  and  repeatedly  in  the 
direction  of  a  supposed  danger.  At  best 
the  eyesight  of  snakes  is  not  particularly 
keen.  They  depend  more  upon  "hear- 
ing'' and  the  sense  of  smell  in  procuring 
feed  than  upon  sight.  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known  that  a  snake's  eyes  arc 
never  closed.  In  fact,  it  sleeps  with  \tb 
eyes  wide  open — for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  it  has  no  eyelids,  ^\"hile  the 
reptile  may  be  wholly  unconscious  in  it^ 
sleep,  any  sudden  motion  made  before 
its  eyes  is  apt  to  wake  it  up.  If  you 
should  come  upon  a  sleeping  snake,  and 
suddenly  awaken  it,  invariablv  it  will 
assume  instantly  a  defensive  attitude — 
closely  curled,  head  up,  ready  to  strike 


hard  and  repeatedly.  But  if  you  remain 
absolutely  motionless,  so  will  the  snake. 
Its  beady  eyes  will  watch  you  intently, 
perhaps  for  hours.  It  simply  wants  to 
find  out  what  you  intend  doing.  If  it  is 
fight  you  are  looking  for,  some  species 
will  readily  accomodate  you.  But  if  you 
make  no  hostile  movement,  the  large 
majority  of  snakes  will  slowly  uncoil 
and  glide  away  to  a  place  of  safety. 
There  is  no  snake,  certainly  not  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  that  will  deliberately 
pursue  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking him.  Despite  the  highly  sensa- 
tional stories  to  the  contrary,  snakes  do 
not  run  people  down,  tie  them  into  bow- 
knots,  and  proceed  to  lash  the  hide  off 
of  them.  If  given  a  fair  chance,  even 
the  highly  pugnacious  and  absolutely 
fearless  diamond-back  rattlesnake  will 
eventually  retreat  before  a  human  being, 
though  the  creature  may  take  hours  to 
do  so. 

If  you  should  find  a  hibernating  snake 
in  midwinter,  it  will,  in  a  cold  climate, 
be  perfectly  lifeless  as  long  as  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  cold ;  but  should  you  place 
it  before  a  fire,  in  a  short  time  it  becomes 
lively,  and  ready  for  "business."  Upon 
being  removed  from  the  heat,  it  again 
1  elapses  into  its  lethargic  state,  to  re- 
main to  all  purposes  dead  until  the  warm 
sunshine  of  spring  calls  it  forth,  in  com- 
pany with  the  birds  and  flowers. 


Western  North  Carolina 

By  \\"illiam  B.  Troy 

"There  is  at  tin-  snrfaee,  infinite  z'aricty  of   tilings:  at   the   center,  simplicity   of 

cause." 


E  WHO  has  the  vision,   sees  more  than       '^"*    ^'"^    visionary     came     ere     the     builders 


H: 
you  or  I:  wrought: 

He  who  lives  the  golden  dream,  lives  fourfold  ^""^  ^'"=  '°'''^''  bestrode  the  dome,  ere  the  dome 

thereby;  the  arch, 

Time  may  scoff  and  worlds  may  laugh,  hosts  He,  the  dreamer  of  the  dream,  saw  the  vision 
assail  his  thouaht,  march  ! 
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"He  who  has  the  vision,  hears  more  than  you  For  he  knows  tlie  stars  are  glad,  dawn  and 

may  hear,  middle  day. 

Unseen  lips  from  unseen  words  are  bent  unto  In  the  jocund  tide  that  sweeps  dark  and  dusk 

his  ear,  away. 

From  the   hills   beyond   the   clouds   messages  He  who  has   the  vision,  lives   round  and  all 

are  borne,  complete. 


WE.  TERN     NORTH     CAROLINA    PRODUCTS 

Drifting  on  the  dews  of  dream   to  his  heart         And  through  him  alone  we  draw  dews    from 

of  morn :  combs  of  sweet." 

Time  awaits  and  ages  stay  ti.l  he  wakes  and 

shows  

Glimpses    of   the    larger   life    that   his   vision 

knows ! 

I    was    thinking    the    other     day    why 

"He  who  has  the  vision,  feels  more  than  you      Western  North   Carolina  produced  such 

may    ee ,  ^   oreat   variety    in   plant   life.     Then   I 

Joy   beyond   the   narrow   jov   in    whose    realm  "  .  ,  ^ 

we  reel—  '  came  across  the  expression  that  prefaces 
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this  article,  and  following  this  I  read 
"The  i\Ian  with  the  \"ision"  from  the 
Bentztown  Bard.  And  this  inspired  me 
to  make  the  attempt  to  seek  the  "sim- 
plicity of  cause,"  as  my  vision  unfolded 
glimpses  of  the  larger  life,  as  existing 
in    Western    North    Carolina. 

Within  the  compass  of  Western  North 
Carolina  are  infinite  variety  of  things, 
living,  moving,  and  having  their  iden- 
tity in  the  plant  life,  such  as  man.  min- 
eral, and  vegetable,  as  are  found  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world.  In  fact. 
Western  North  Carolina  is  properly 
designated  the  commissary  of  the  world. 

jNIoderation  is  the  key  to  truth,  and 
equanimity  is  that  evenness  in  a  thing 
which  controls  its  balance,  leaving  it  in 
a  state  of  equipoise.  So  the  truth  of  an 
equation  or  thing  rests  in  its  balance. 

We  speak  of  a  successful  business 
man,  and  immediately  the  mind  works 
backward  to  the  simplicity  of  cause,  the 
well  balanced  mind.  We  have  an  aver- 
age temperature  and  rainfall ;  maximum 
and  minimum  equations,  divided,  gets 
the  balance  at  center.  Agricultural 
authority  teach  us  that  there  is  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  stock ;  maximum  and 
minimum  chemicals  in  the  food  controls 
the  balance. 

Things  material,  economics,  mind, 
temperature,  rainfall,  etc.,  have  their 
virtues  balanced  in  the  center  or  average, 
and  are  not  these  strong  reasons  for  an 
equity  in  altitudes? 

Altitudes  are  controlling-  influences, 
for  climatology,  existence,  and  climatic 
conditions  work  adversely  or  inversely 
in  the  ratio  to  their  virtues.  The  sea- 
coast  has  an  altitude  of  zero  above  the 
sea  level,  and  we  take  the  mountain  of 
five    thousand    feet     elevation     for     the 


maximum  height  to  get  the  average.  Are 
there  infinite  variety  of  things  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  level  and  the  mountain  of 
five  thousand  feet  elevation?  Reduce  the 
balance,  average,  equity,  or  center  of 
these  two  extremes,  and  what  do  you 
find? 

Jl'esteni  North  Carolina — 
producing   a   greater   variety    than    any 
other  country  in  mineral,  timber,  grains, 
stock,  grasses,  flora,  plants ;  and  people 
moving  on  her  surface. 

"There  are  days  which  occur  in  this 
climate,  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  wherein  the  world  reaches  its  per- 
fection ;  when  the  air,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  earth  make  a  harmony, 
as  if  nature  would  indulge  her  off- 
spring." ^^'herever  you  find  the  plant 
in  profusion  and  variety,  the  same 
variety  t_vpe  in  the  higher  plant,  man, 
can  live  in  harmony,  for  "Nature  is  full 
of  sublime  family  likeness  throughout 
her  works,  and  delights  in  startling  us 
with  resemblance  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters."  "Compond  it  how  she  will — 
star,  sand,  fire,  tree,  water,  man — it  is 
still  one  stuff,  and  betrays  the  same 
properties." 

The  picture  here  photographed  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  variety  type  at  the 
surface  of  \^'estern  North  Carolina. 
The  mountain's  softest  shadows  have 
mingled  in  the  fair  nature  of  the  little 
girl.  Intelligence  and  muscle  of  the 
mountaineer  are  epitomized  in  the  corn. 

The  plant  life  of  the  world  can  live  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  but  the  infinite 
variety  of  things  at  the  surface  in  West- 
ern North  Carolina  cannot  be  trans- 
planted away  from  their  centers,  as  this 
will  bring  about  an  unbalance. 


Anger   was    never   allayed     by    angry  !Most   failures  are  due  to  lack  of  will 

words.  power. 
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The  Crown  of  the  Wheat 

By  Sereca  Trelsoe 


TO  YOU  who  have  taken  the  arm- 
chair journey  with  Tennyson,  Dick- 
ens, and  Scott;  who  have  traveled  Lon- 
don with  Jean  Valjean ;  and  listened  to 
the  sighing  of  the  waves  with  little  Paul 
— to  you,  there  must  come  a  time,  when 
in  memory  you  traverse  those  same 
steps,  and  sometimes  incidents  of  no 
great  importance  will  remain  with  you 
Icng  after  the  villain's  retribution  or  the 
hero's  reward  has  been  forgotten. 

I  remember,  though  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  was  there,  a  passage  in 
"Evangeline'' ;  it  isn't  the  almshouse,  or 
the  finding  of  Gabriel ;  but  it  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  table  spread  beneath  a  tree,  a 
soft  sunset,  Evangeline  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  guest — if  I  remember 
right,  an  old  man  with  snowy  locks — a 
vase  of  field  flowers,  sweet  with  the  dew 
of  cool  woodlands,  fresh  milk,  and 
honey — how  clear  and  amberescent  it 
seems  even  now ! — and  last,  the  fragrant, 
creamy,  nut-brown  loaf  —  the  loaf, 
whose  praise  has  been  sung  for  genera- 
tions. Who  can  read  the  Rubaiyat 
without  remembering  the  loaf  and  the 
jug  of  wine? 

And  now,  it  is  not  of  the  tilled  earth, 
moist  with  the  freshness  of  Spring,  nor 
of  the  billowing  fields  of  green  that 
beckon  the  weary  travelers  from  the 
dusty  mart,  that  I  will  speak ;  nor  yet  of 
the  ripened  grain,  that  imprisons  the 
moonlight  in  its  golden  sheaves,  when 
the  reapers  sing  the  Harvest  Home — 
but  it  is  after  the  summer  showers  have 
ceased  to  whisper  upon  its  leaves,  when 
the  sun  and  the  breeze  are  far  off  and 
forgotten,  after  man  in  his  wonderful 
crucible  has  transmuted  the  tiny  polished 
grains  into  drifts  of  airish  whiteness, 
then  it  is,  when  one  hears  the  whirr  of 


machinery,  and  catches  the  spirit  of 
progress,  in  a  modern  bakery,  one  is  apt 
to  forget  the  long  years  that  stretch  be- 
tween the  pounding  stone  and  the  great 
oven  that  produces  thousands  of  loaves 
in  a  day.  Hardwood  maple  floors,  as 
smooth  as  a  dancing-hall,  and  screens, 
screens  everywhere — a  connoisseur  in 
the  culinary  art  would  wonder  at  the  per- 
fectly systematized  evolution  of  a  loaf. 
Thousands  of  pounds  of  flour  per  day 
fall  through  a  great  sifter  in  the  loft, 
and  into  the  mixer  below,  and  there, 
mixed  with  the  other  necessary  ingre- 
dients, including  the  magical  yeast,  it  is 
with  powerful  steel  arms  twirled  and 
worked  and  slapped,  until  it  is  as  light 
and  smooth  as  all  the  dear  old  South- 
ern IMammies  could  make  it.  From  the 
mixer,  it  is  thrown  into  long  troughs, 
and  there  it  is  left  to  rest  awhile. 

Next  comes  the  prettiest  process  in 
the  entire  evolution  of  a  loaf — that  is,  in 
the  working  machine.  Great  quilts  of 
white  velvety  satin,  that  are  rolled  and 
smoothed  between  vari-sized  cylinders, 
and  caught  up  and  flung  over  again  and 
again,  until  the  operation  is  completed. 
Many  thousand  loaves  are  troublesome 
to  get  out  in  a  day,  and  each  one  has  to 
be  uniform.  This  is  regulated  by  the 
dividing  machine.  The  mountains  of 
white,  light  dough  are  thrown  down  the 
chimney  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  and 
almost  before  you  know  it  little  windows 
open  on  the  side,  and  the  perfectly  cut 
pieces  jump  out,  to  be  next  placed  into 
the  molding  machine,  and  after  passing 
up  and  down,  and  around  and  about,  they 
at  last  emerge  formed  into  smooth 
cylinders :  and  then  comes  the  diversifi- 
cation :  There  are  the  Vienna  loaves, 
which  are  baked  on  the  floor  of  the  oven. 
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and  placed  in  exactl}-  the  desired  posi- 
tion with  peels,  or  they  really  look  like 
large  paddles,  with  handles  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long ;  there  are  the  home-made 
loaves,  which  are  formed  more  by  hand, 
and  baked  in  circles ;  and  many  others. 
Next  comes  "the  test  of  the  pudding" — 
the  proof-room.  In  there  it  is  dark,  no 
light  can  get  in;  and  steam,  steam  every- 
where. Long  racks  of  loaves  put  there 
to  rise,  and,  look  at  them  good,  the  light- 
est ones  have  popped  open  on  top,  and 
look  as  if  they  are  laughing.  The  oven, 
which  recjuires  a  week  to  get  hot  enough 
to  bake  in,  is  waiting.  The  baker  is  just 
about  parallel  with  one's  eyes  ;  it  is  not 
over  two   feet  deep,   but   O,   so  large — 


makes  one  remember  the  little  peep- 
boxes,  covered  with  tinted  paper,  we  had 
when  a  child.  Behind  closed  doors,  en- 
veloped in  clottds  of  steam,  and  heat, 
they  remain  thirty  minutes.  Then  take 
another  peep  into  the  oven,  and  there,  in 
the  brilliancy  of  electricity,  row  upon 
row,  the  beautiful  brown  loaves  are 
waiting  to  be  taken  out — oblong,  and 
square,  and  circular — each  waiting  to  be 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  and  shipped — 
some  to  nearby  places,  others  to  far-off 
States ;  many  to  lighten  the  homes  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  some  to  grace  the 
bridal  board,  and  all  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  man. 


The  Dissemination  of  Books 

By  jNIinnie  W.  Leatherman 


ALTHOLTGH  libraries  in  some  form 
are  almost  as  old  as  the  race,  since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
they  have  been  passing  through  such  a 
rapid  and  marvelous  development  that 
the  result,  the  modern  library,  is  in  real- 
ity a  new  institution  bearing  an  old 
name. 

The  original  library  was  a  storehouse 
in  which  books  could  be  preserved  and 
passed  on  to  posterity.  To  accumulate 
;'nd  to  preserve  were  the  chief  functions 
C!f  the  librarians  of  those  days.  The  use 
of  books  was  incidental,  subordinate ; 
and  only  a  favored  few  had  access  to 
them.  Gradually  a  broadening  process 
began,  and  those  who  could  pay  a  certain 
fee  were  permitted  to  use  the  library. 
Then  came  the  thought  of  making  books 
free  to  all,  but  only  for  use  in  the  build- 
ing. The  old  librarian  would  ha\'e  been 
as  much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  taking  a 
book  from  the  library  as  would  an  at- 
tendant of  an   art  museum   if   a   visitor 


asked  permission  to  take  home  one  of 
the  museum's  art  treasures.  At  last 
came  lending  to  a  favored  few,  then  to 
all  who  could  pay  a  certain  fee,  and 
f'nally.  the  great  thought  of  lending  free 
tc  all! 

Two  problems  immediately  arose : 
First,  how  to  make  large  collections  of 
books  and  their  contents  readily  acces- 
sible ;  second,  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
of  providing  books  for  all. 

When  there  were  but  few  books,  and 
they  were  used  largely  by  scholars, 
almost  any  arrangement  would  answer. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, there  were  only  about  eighty  thou- 
sand volumes  in  all  the  public  libraries 
of  the  United  States.  Now  there  are 
nearly  as  many  in  the  library  of  the  L^ni- 
\ersity  of  North  Carolina.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  classifying  books  in  such 
manner  that  all  on  a  given  subject  will 
stand  together  on  the  shelves ;  of  catal- 
oging them,   in   order  that  the  contents 
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of  libraries  and  of  the  books  themselves 
will  be  readily  accessible ;  of  the  com- 
pilation of  bibliographies  and  other  tools 
to  facilitate  research  work ;  and  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  reference  books. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  successful  operation 
of  a  modern  library.  Their  solution 
created  a  demand  for  librarians  with 
special  training,  and  library  schools  have 
been  established,  a  number  of  tools  and 
text-books  prepared,  and  librarianship 
has  become  a  recognized  profession. 

Now  as  to  the  other  problem — the 
problem  of  making  books  free  to  all. 
But  why  make  books  free  to  all  ?  Does 
not  the  private  library  meet  all  demands? 
It  does  not ;  for,  although  a  private 
library  may  greatly  delight  and  improve 
tlie  owner  and  his  immediate  circle  of 
friends,  it  is  a  luxury  to  which  only  he 
and  they  can  resort. 

The  people  who  can  afford  to  buy 
their  own  books,  to  have  private  libraries, 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  can  appreciate 
them.  Co-operation  will  solve  this 
problem,  as  it  has  solved  so  many  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
John  Smith  li\-es  in  a  town  of  five  thou- 
sand people.  If  every  one  of  the  five 
thousand  were  to  buy  one  book  a  year, 
at  a  cost  of  one  dollar,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars would  be  spent ;  but  John  Smith 
would  have  only  one  book  to  read.  AA'hat 
would  be  the  result  if  the  money  were 
put  into  a  public  library?  About  half 
of  the  amount  would  be  required  for 
administration,  and  the  remainder  would 
be  used  for  buying  books.  But  our 
friend,  John  Smith,  would  have  not  one, 
but  about  twenty-five  hundred  books  at 
his  disposal ;  that  is,  he  would  have 
twenty-five  hundred  the  first  year ;  the 
second  there  would  be  nearly  twice  as 
many,  and  the  number  would  increase 
vear  by  year. 


There  would  be  other  advantages  of 
co-operation.  John  Smith  and  his  fel- 
low-townsmen would  have  the  use  of  an 
attracti\  e  reading-room,  of  the  best  mag- 
azines, and  the  services  of  a  librarian 
who  would  know  how  to  select  and  buy 
the  best  books  for  the  library ;  how  to 
help  him  choose  his  own  books  if  he  de- 
sired assistance ;  how  to  collect  material 
required  by  students ;  how  to  co-operate 
with  the  teachers  and  schools ;  and  many 
other  things  which  she  has  been  specially 
trained  to  do.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, does  it  not  seem  a  crime  to  con- 
fine people  to  the  books  which  they  can 
afi^ord  to  buy  for  themselves  ? 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  most 
successful  public  library  is  the  one  sup- 
ported by  taxation.  Such  a  tax  puts 
the  library  on  the  right  basis  as  a  public 
institution.  The  object  of  the  library  is 
the  same  as  the  schools — public  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  should  therefore  be  sup- 
ported on  the  same  grounds,  and  by  the 
ssme  methods. 

Then,  too,  taxation  is  the  easiest  and 
fairest  way  to  raise  the  money.  Five 
hundred  dollars  raised  by  entertainments, 
subscriptions,  and  such  methods  means 
a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  to  a 
few,  while  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
spread  on  the  tax  rolls  would  hardly  be 
felt  even  by  the  largest  taxpayers. 

And,  finally,  a  stated  tax,  yielding  a 
known  and  fixed  income,  enables  the 
trustees  to  pursue  a  consistent  and  stable 
plan   for  library  development. 

Although  the  ideal  is  the  tax-supported 
institution,  a  library  established  and 
n^aintained  by  a  library  association,  but 
free  to  all,  may  be  very  successful,  and, 
moreo^•er,  frequently  prepares  the  way 
for  the  library  supported  by  the  town. 
Concord  and  Washington  have  good  lib- 
raries of  this  type. 

In  a  Democracy,  everyone  should  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
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out  of  his  or  her  life.  The  dissemina-  country  as  in  the  civic  centers.  To  the 
tion  of  good  books  is  the  most  important  man  upon  the  farm,  even  more  than  to 
factor  in  the  attainment  of  this  end;  but      the  man  in  the  city,  the  news  of  the  great 


pubHc  libraries  cannot  be  established  and 
maintained  in  sparsely  settled  communi- 
ties. The  need  of  good  wholesome  lit- 
erature, however,    is    as    great    in    the 


movements  of  the  day    must    come    by 
reading. 

The  report  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission   specifically    mentions    traveling 
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libraries  as  one  of  the  agencies  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  the  open 
country.  Dean  Bailey,  speaking  of  some 
of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  for 
the  general  betterment  of  country  life, 
says  that  we  need  to  spread  the  reading 
habit,  and  that  every  social  or  educa- 
tional organization  that  exists  in  the  open 
covmtry  should  be  a  means  to  this  end. 
The  majority  of  States  are  now  support- 
ing traveling  library  systems,  and  by  this 
method  carrying  books  with  their  power 
of  information,  inspiration,  and  recrea- 
tion into  rural  communities. 

In  the  June  number  of  Sky-Land  is  an 
article  fully  explaining  the  purpose  and 
operation  of  traveling  libraries  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
here  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Library 
Commission  will  be  prepared  to  lend  to 
country  communities  traveling  libraries, 
containing  about  fifty  volumes  of  the 
best  books  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  for 
adults  and  children;  to  send  to  debating 
societies,  clubs,  and  schools  package 
libraries  on  a  number  of  important  ques- 


tions of  the  day;  to  lend  to  individuals 
books  from  the  special  collection  on  agri- 
culture, and  from  the  general  reference 
collection  which  contains  books  on 
domestic  economy,  municipal  govern- 
ment, road  building,  public  health,  and 
other  subjects  of  practical  interest  to 
North  Carolinians. 

The  regular  traveling  libraries  of  fifty 
volumes,  the  package  libraries,  and  single 
books,  will  be  loaned  without  any  charge 
whatever,  but  borrowers  will  pay  the 
freight,  express,  or  postage,  as  the  case 
may  be,  both  from  and  to  Raleigh. 

"Had  I  the  power,"  wrote  Horace 
Mann,  "I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the 
whole  land  as  a  sower  sows  his  wheat 
field."  Although  we  may  -never  attain 
this  ideal,  free  books  will  eventually  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  through  public  libraries 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and 
through  the  circulation  of  traveling 
libraries  in  the  villages  and  rural  com- 
munities. 


The  Man  in  the  Rut 

(Contributed) 


IT  IS  discouraging  to  a  man  when  he 
realizes  that  his  life's  work  is  laid  out 
on  certain  narrow,  never-changing,  never- 
improving  lines.  It  is  disheartening  to 
know  that  he  will  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  the  next  year  and  the  year  after 
without  hope  of  betterment,  without 
material  increase  of  returns,  and  that  his 
position  will  mean  the  same  everlasting 
grind.  Such  a  condition  is  very  accu- 
rately described  by  the  little  word  "rut." 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  in  a  rut,  but  in- 
finitely worse  to  be  there  and  not  make 
the  effort  or  not  know  how  to  make  the 
effort  to  get  out  of  it. 


I  had  been  thinking  of  my  neighbors, 
acquaintances,  and  friends — their  con- 
dition in  life.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
those  who  were  well  fixed,  as  worldly 
things  go,  were  in  business  for  them- 
selves, and  I  was  sorry  to  think  that  their 
percentage  of  the  entire  number  was 
altogether  too  small.  ]\Iost  of  the  people 
I  thought  of  were  employees  of  other 
men.  Some  of  them  maintained  the  ap- 
pearance of  "getting  along  all  right,"  and 
yet  I  knew  that  the  great  majority  were 
having  a  hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
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The  one  that  came  to  my  mind  most 
strongly  was  a  chum  of  my  college  days. 
\'\'e  had  gone  to  the  same  school,  had 
been  together  as  many  hours  of  every 
twenty-four  as  possible,  and,  while  in 
later  years  it  had  not  been  possible  to  be 
in  each  others'  company  so  much,  never- 
theless the  bonds  of  sincere  friendship 
had  been  strengthened  rather  than  other- 
wise. He  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  the 
father  of  a  small  family.  He  was  a 
bookkeeper.  How  long?  Now,  let  me 
see — I  guess  ever  since  he  was  eighteen, 
about  the  time  he  left  school.  Changed 
positions  a  few  times ;  had  been  with  his 
present  firm   for  ten  or  more  years. 


I  was  wondering  how  he  felt  on  the 
subject  of  worth-while  life,  and  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  as  if  in  answer  to 
my  thoughts,  he  walked  right  into  my 
office.  We  had  an  interesting  chat,  but 
as  soon  as  an  opening  presented  itself  I 
engaged  him  on  the  subject  that  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind. 

His  private  life  was  just  about  as 
happy  as  could  be;  his  wife  the  perfect 
jewel  he  had  pictured  her  in  courtship 
days.  Two  boys  and  one  girl,  ten  to 
fourteen  years — the  very  finest  children 
on  earth,  he  assured  me  with  emphasis. 
Of  course,  that's  what  every  father 
thinks — but  then,  I  knew  them  well,  and 
will  add  my  willing  testimony  that  they 
were  everything  that  any  father  might 
desire.  Summing  it  all  up,  his  home  cir- 
cumscribed within  its  limits  all  the  joy 
and  happiness,  peace  and  content,  that 
we  picture  to  ha\'e  existed  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  dyspeptic  pessimists, 
whom  we  always  have  with  us,  will  arise 
and  grumble  that  no  such  happiness  exists 
in  any  home,  but  we  know  better. 


am,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  worldly 
goods  of  such  small  quantity  as  to  be 
almost  nothing.  I  have  no  money;  a 
fairly  good  position,  with  only  fair  pros- 
pects— and  you  know  how  little  that 
means.  Unless  business  falls  down,  or 
something  should  happen  to  put  the  boss 
on  his  ear,  I  suppose  I  can  hold  my  job 
until  my  hair  turns  gray,  or  until  I  have 
none  at  all ;  perhaps  get  a  few  dollars 
more  salary  from  time  to  time.  But  all 
the  while  it's  costing  me  more  and  more 
to  live.  ]\Iy  expenses  are  running  higher 
all  the  time.  As  the  children  grow  older, 
bigger  expenditures  become  necessary 
— 3'ou  can  realize  how  it  is.  So,  instead 
of  getting  ahead  in  the  world,  I'm  going 
back.  Whenever  I  get  a  small  micros- 
copic raise  I  imagine  in  my  momentary 
gladness  that  I'm  going  forward,  but  ten 
minutes'  figuring  convinces  me,  unwill- 
ingly, that  I'm  going  backward.  And  I 
tell  you,  old  man,  those  figures  don't  lie.'' 


To  use  his  own  words,  "I'm  happy — 
my  wife,  my  children,  my  home — here  I 


"I'm  in  a  rut — one  of  those  soul-de- 
grading ruts  that  everyone  reads  and 
hears  about,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  say,  '\\  hat,  I  in  a  rut?  Cer- 
tanly  not ;  the  other  fellow's  there,  but 
not  me,  not  by  a  long  shot.'  There  are 
none  so  foolish  as  those  who  will  not 
listen  to  reasonable  argument ;  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,  espe- 
cially those  who  shut  their  eyes  in  self- 
complacency  to  their  own  unsatisfactory 
condition.  It's  the  old  story  of  the 
ostrich  re-enacted,  only  these  people  have 
not  a  tenth  of  the  ostrich's  sense.  I  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  I'm  in  a  rut.  I  have  no  money  laid 
by  to  amount  to  anything.  Here's  one 
thing  that  disturbs  me,  and  keeps  me 
awake  more  than  one  night — my  children 
are  growing  up'  (his  voice  trembled  a 
little,  or  perhaps  I  imagined  it,  and  his 
eyes  dimmed — perhaps  I  imagined  that, 
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too)  "and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  I'm  going  to  gi\e  them  the  educa- 
tion I've  promised  myself  they  should 
have.  Martha  says  nothing  about  it,  but 
I  know  she's  worrying.  That's  only  one 
cloud.  Then  suppose  something  should 
happen  to  me  now,  where  would  JNIartha 
and  the  kids  be?  ^^'hat  could  I  leave 
them  ?  I  could  leave  them  what  my 
friends  tell  me  is  an  honest  reputation 
and  a  good  name ;  but,  Lord,  they  can't 
buy  food  and  clothes  and  pay  rent  with 
that.  There's  another  cloud.  There 
may  be  silver  linings  to  'em,  but  you 
can't  rip  'em  out  and  sell  'em." 


Was  he  downhearted  ?  Well,  a  little ! 
And  yet,  no  matter  how  glum  he  felt,  he 
was  always  ready  to  crack  a  little  joke, 
after  his  own  humor.  The  man  who 
can  do  that  really  feels  his  troubles 
more  than  the  fellow  who  is  always 
grumbling,  complaining,  and  button- 
holing every  chance  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance with  his  woe.  Yes,  he  was  down- 
hearted. 

I  wanted  him  to  confide  in  me — per- 
haps I  might  be  able  to  give  him  some 
good  advice — and  yet  I've  rather  cut  out 
the  advice-giving  business,  because  a 
man  must  reason  out  his  life  problems 
for  himself. 

"Old  boy"  (it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  a  new  determination  in  his  voice, 
and  his  shoulders  visibly  squared),  "I've 
simply  got  to  do  something.  I'm  going 
to  look  around  me.  I'm  going  to  get  in 
some  business  that  looks  like  money  and 
doesn't  take  much  capital.  It  must  be  a 
I'ne  of  business  that  I  can  go  into  with 
a  very  few  dollars,  learn  quickly,  and 
build  up  rapidly.  It  must  be  done,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  it.  I  know  there  is  such 
a  business ;  the  day  of  opportunity  isn't 
past,  either  for  me  or  for  anybody  else. 


The  time  is  right  now.  I'm  getting  tired 
of  wearing  the  badge  of  another  man's 
ser\'ice. 

'T'm  going  to  find  myself,  and  I  will 
make  good,"  he  continued.  "I'm  going 
to  show  my  family  and  friends  that  I'm 
a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  I  can  cut  a  man's  size  streak  in  the 
business  world." 


I  slapped  him  on  the  back  so  heartily 
that  my  hand  tingled.  "Give  me  your 
fiSt.  old  boy;  I  know  you'll  do  it.  You're 
proving  yourself  the  man  I  always  knew 
you  were."  And  then  and  there  we 
pledged  our  old  friendship  anew. 

I  knew  that  he  would  do  just  exactly 
what  he  had  said.  I  knew  that  he  would 
make  good.  \\'ith  some  men,  a  new 
decision  may  be  created  every  other 
moment,  and  dropped  just  as  rapidly ; 
with  him  a  decision  would  be  made  only 
after  careful  reasoning,  and  then  il 
would  be  carried  out.  It  is  all  resolved 
into  these  words — think,  decide,  act ! 


There  is  nothing  so  narrowing,  so  dis- 
couraging, so  degrading,  so  small  in 
results  and  in  every  other  way,  as  work- 
ing in  a  rut.  So  I  say  to  every  man  who 
has  gotten  into  a  rut — and  just  a  minute's 
thought  will  convince  you  of  the  fact — 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  rise  out  of  it. 
Get  into  business  for  yourself.  Open 
your  eyes  to  the  opportunities  that  are 
all  around  you.  Choose  the  line  of  busi- 
ness that  looks  the  best  to  you,  deciding 
on  the  basis  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
capital  and  the  least  equipment  required, 
in  connection  with  the  promise  of  quick- 
est and  most  substantial  profits. 


Getting  ahead,  making  substantial 
progress,  gives  a  man  more  satisfaction 
and  more  of  the  joy  of  living  than  any- 
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thing  else.  To  know  that  he  is  on  the 
right  road  to  success,  that  his  foundation 
is  firm,  that  his  progress  is  certain ;  to 
know  that  next  year  he  will  be  closer  to 


the  goal,  and  still  closer  the  year  after, 
makes  the  whole  difference  between 
mere  purposeless  existence  and  real 
living. 


Historical  Sketch  of  St.  James'  Church 
Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


Contributed 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  and  sixty,  the 
year  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  saw  the  first  Ordinance  of 
Secession  passed,  by  a  convention  in 
South  Carolina,  may  be  considered  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Hendersonville.  The  Rev.  Col- 
lin Hughes  was  the  first  rector,  and  he 
had  charge  also  of  Calvary,  Fletcher. 
He  reported  that  in  1861  there  were 
eight  communicants.  I  can  find  no  men- 
tion of  St.  James'  in  1862,  the  date  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  but 
under  date  of  September  19,  1863, 
Bishop  Atkinson  records,  "I  consecrated 
the  Church  of  St.  James,  in  Henderson- 
ville; the  Rev.  Air.  Hughes,  the  rector, 
reading  the  sentence  of  consecration,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanckel  and  Mr.  Drayton  of 
the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buxton  of  this  Diocese,  offer- 
ing Morning  Prayer,  and  I  preaching  the 
sermon.  In  the  afternoon,  I  confirmed 
in  private  a  sick  colored  woman.  And  in 
the  evening,  after  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Buxton,  I  confirmed  in  the  Church 
three  persons.'  September  19,  1863,  just 
a  half-century  ago  !  In  this  year  of  strife 
and  bloodshed,  of  internecine  warfare, 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  service  of  the 
consecration  of  a  new  church  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  was  taking  place  in  this 
little  mountain  town  of  Hendersonville. 
Two  months  previous  to  this  conse- 
cration, the  great,  and  as  events  proved 
decisive,  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been 


fought,  and  Vicksburg    had    been 
tured.      On   the    very    day    while 


cap- 
this 
Se 


Church  was  being  consecrated — Sep- 
tember 19,  1863 — was  being  fought  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  War,  in 
the  valley  of  Chickamauga,  in  which 
nearly  forty  thousand  were  killed  or 
vi-ounded.  They  were  trying  times,  in- 
deed, and  yet  the  steady,  quiet  work  of 
the  Church  continued  without  serious 
interruption.  In  the  Bishop's  address  to 
the  convention  of  this  year,  we  read 
these  words :  "\\"e  have  just  reason  to 
thank  God  that  we  are  permitted  to  meet 
together  again,  to  consult  for  the  inter- 
ests of  our  branch  of  his  Church,  with 
many  of  the  sad  forebodings  of  the  past 
year  unfulfilled''  (this  was  written  in 
Alay,  before  Gettysburg  and  \'icksburg), 
"and  with  a  much  more  cheering  pros- 
pect for  the  future  than  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable at  that  time  to  entertain.  During 
the  interval,  we  have  suffered  much  and 
have  lost  many  precious  lives,  but  the 
tide  of  invasion  has  been  stayed,  and  has 
indeed  begtm  manifestly  to  ebb ;  and  the 
blessing  which  for  two  dark  years  we 
have  been  praying  for,  that  is,  a  speedy, 
a  just  and  honorable,  and  a  lasting 
peace,  seems,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  more 
likely  to  be  vouchsafed  us." 

In  1864,  the  darkest  year  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  the  year  of  the 
battles  of  the  \^'ilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
and  Cold  Harbor;  in  the  bloody  advance 
of  Grant  against  Lee  towards  Richmond  ; 
and  of  the  battles  of  Resaca,  Dallas,  and 
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Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  capture  of 
Atlanta,  in  the  equally  bloody  advance  of 
Sherman ;  we  read  in  a  report  of  Rev. 
N.  Collin  Hughes,  about  St.  James', 
"Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  col- 
lected on  account  of  the  Church ;  its  in- 
debtedness has  been  discharged,  and  the 
building  consecrated.' 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  sees 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  War,  and 
the  beginning  of  nearly  a  half-century 
of  hard  and  severe  struggle  for  the  South 
to  regain  what  it  had  lost  by  the  War. 
The  Church  suflfers  with  the  country, 
and  the  history  of  St.  James'  is  only  a 
small  reflection  of  conditions  that  were 
quite  prevalent  throughout  the  South — 
a  hard  struggle  to  exist,  at  times  all  but 
dead ;  yet  now  we  believe,  as  we  hope, 
rising  with  the  South  into  brighter  and 
better  times.  In  1867,  Bishop  Atkinson 
said  in  an  address :  "This  extensive 
Diocese,  whose  future  is  I  think  full  of 
hope,  although  it  be  for  the  present  im- 
poverished and  enfeebled."  This  was 
the  true  vision  of  a  true  prophet  of  God. 
A  part  of  Bishop  Atkinson's  address  to 
the  convention  which  met  in  this  sad, 
and  for  the  Church  at  least  critical  year, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  include  here. 
The  good  Bishop  says;  "There  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance,  which  this  Diocese,  in  com- 
mon with  its  associates  in  the  late  Con- 
federate States,  is  compelled  by  recent 
political  events  to  consider.  The  author- 
ity of  the  civil  government  of  the  United 
States  having  been  re-established,  what 
is  to  be  our  relation  to  the  Church  of 
the  United  States?  Ought  we  to  main- 
tain an  organization  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  it,  or  to  seek  reunion  with  it? 
This  is  a  question  which,  it  is  certain, 
requires  of  us  all  of  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate wisdom  that  we  can  command, 
and,  what  is  even  more  important,  a 
supreme  reference  to  the  honor  of  our 


Lord  and  the  welfare  of  his  Church, 
making  us  willing  to  sacrifice  to  these 
objects  whatever  tends  merely  to  gratify 
our  own  feelings,  or  to  gain  the  favor 
of  our  fellowmen.  To  me  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  a  critical  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  both  at  the  North  and  the 
South — that  on  the  decision  it  shall  now 
reach,  and  the  action  it  shall  now  pursue, 
it  will  depend  very  much  whether  in  the 
future  it  shall  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
sect,  or  rather  a  bundle  of  hostile  sects, 
or  shall  maintain  its  claim  to  be  a  pure 
and  vigorous  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  rising  continually  into  wider 
usefulness  and  higher  influence,  until  at 
length  it  shall  become  the  Church,  not 
merely  in  the  LTnited  States,  but  of  the 
American  people. 

The  organization  of  a  Church  in  the 
Confederate  States,  distinct  from  that  in 
the  United  States,  was,  I  conceive,  justi- 
fiable, and.  indeed,  would  have  been,  if 
events  had  occurred  according  to  our 
expectation,  indispensable  to  enable  us 
to  do  our  full  duty  to  the  people  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  Otherwise,  we 
could  make  no  provision  for  the  election, 
consecration,  and  trial  of  Bishops,  for 
sustaining  and  regulating  our  missionary 
efiforts,  and  for  the  mutual  counsel  and 
co-operation  which  we  needed.  Maimed 
and  impotent  as  the  Church  at  the  South 
had  been  rendered  by  our  political  sep- 
aration from  the  North,  had  she  shown 
that  she  had  no  "vis  medicatrix"  in  her- 
self, men  would  have  been  ready  to  for- 
sake her,  as  a  dead  body,  and  join  some 
religious  society,  that,  whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  at  least  had  life  in  it 

"Having  then,  as  we  trust,  not 
seriously  erred  in  the  past,  how  shall  we 
avoid  mistake  and  wrong  in  the  future? 
Shall  we  continue  a  separate  church 
organization  at  the  South,  or  shall  we 
seek  our  former  place  in  the  church  of 
the  L'nited  States?    To  decide  this,  it  is 
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well  to  inquire  what  were  our  reasons 
for  forming  that  organization.  They 
grew  out  of  the  political  separation  of 
the  Southern  States  from  the  Northern. 
There  was  no  controversy  or  cause  of 
alienation  in  the  Church,  whatsoever. 
As  the  Bishops  of  the  Southern  Dioceses, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  only  General 
Council  which  has  been  held,  said  in  their 
pastoral  letter :  'Forced  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States — a  church  with  whose 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  we  are 
in  entire  harmony,  and  with  whose 
action,  up  to  the  time  of  that  separation, 
we  were  abundantly  satisfied — the  feel- 
ing of  the  Southern  Dioceses  towards  the 


body  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part 
\vas  entirely  cordial  and  kindly.' 

'■  .  .  .  .  There  being  many  reasons 
for  union,  and  the  cause  which  produced 
our  separation  having  ceased,  it  would 
appear  now  that  reunion  is  the 
wise  and  proper  course.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  even  more  the 
course  required  by  us  by  our  principles 
as  churchmen.  Unity  of  government  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  that 
unity  of  his  Church,  which  our  Savior 
stamped  on  it,  as  one  of  its  marks  and 
characters,  but  which  men  have  so 
signally  defaced.  This  unity  the  primi- 
tive church  enjoyed  by  means  of  its 
General  Councils.  It  is  now  lost,  and 
with  it  much  of  the  inward  life  and 
progressive  power  of  the  Church  are  lost. 
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"The  unity  of  the  Church  in  each 
nation,  in  government  as  in  faith,  has 
been  retained  as  a  principle,  and,  with 
some  shght  and  easily  explained  excep- 
tions, as  a  fact,  wherever  the  Church  de- 
rived from  the  apostles  has  been  planted. 
The  Church  of  England,  for  example,  is 
one;  the  Galilean  Church  is  one;  the 
Church  of  Russia  is  one.  The  non- 
jurors of  England,  with  so  much  that 
was  admirable  in  their  leaders  and  in 
their  cause,  failed  very  much  on  this 
account,  that,  if  successful,  if  they  had 
maintained  their  organization,  they 
would  have  accomplished  a  schism  in  the 
National  Church.  This  principle  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  each  country  was 
carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  fathers  of 
the  American  Church.     They  called  that 


branch  of  the  Church  "The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States." 
They  provided  for  Dioceses  to  be  formed 
ir  each  one  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  any  territory  thereof.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  acted,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
vision did  it  introduce  into  its  constitu- 
tion. Now  shall  we  of  our  own  accord 
renounce  this  approved  and  time-hon- 
ored principle?  I  speak  not  of  what  we 
may  be  compelled  to  do  in  these  sad 
times.  It  may  become  necessary  to  throw 
overboard  precious  treasures  in  order  to 
save  those  which  are  still  more  precious. 
But  shall  we  choose  to  abandon  this 
ancient  and  salutary  principle,  and  do 
what  we  can  to  put  ourselves  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  new  sect?    It  is  easy  to  see  what 
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the  practical  consequences  of  such  a 
course  would  be.  If  the  Southern  Dio- 
ceses shall  not  be  in  communion  with  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,  congrega- 
tions will  be  formed  in  those  Dioceses 
preferring,  sometimes  from  their  view 
of  church  principles,  sometimes  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  sometimes  from  early 
associations,  to  retain  and  hold  fast  by 
that  communion. 

"Rival  congregations  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  same  town,  altar  will  be 
set  up  against  altar,  and  preacher  in- 
veigh against  preacher,  until  instead  of 
the  Church  being  as  heretofore  the  re- 
fuge of  those  who  love  peace  and  prefer 
religious  instruction  and  exhortation  to 
political  harangues,  it  will  itself  become 
a  den  of  controversy  and  a  fomenter  of 
political  passion.  Similar  results  may 
be  expected  in  some  degree  at  the  North, 
especially  in  the  border  States  and  the 
great  cities,  for  in  these  congregations 
with  Southern  sympathies  might  well  be 
organized.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  fore- 
cast the  future  as  well  as  we  can,  for  we 
are  not  deciding  an  ephemeral  question. 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  shall  now 
con'c  is  one  in  which  our  children  and 
oir  children's  children  have  a  deep  in- 
terest as  well  as  ourselves.  The  author- 
ity of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  re-established  over  the  South, 
and  there  is  a  universal  disclaimer  of 
any  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  to  un- 
settle it.  But  it  is  very  far  from  being 
certain  what  the  nature  of  the  union  is 
to  be  which  has  been  cemented  again 
with  so  much  blood.  Is  it  to  be  one  of 
restraint,  or  one  of  affection?  Is  the 
South  to  be  added  to  the  melancholy  list 
of  oppressed  nationalities — to  become  an 
American  Poland  or  Hungary,  to  live  by 
the  side  of  the  North  in  a  state  of  chronic 
turbulence,  suspicious  and  suspected, 
hating  and  hated?  A  doom  so  mourn- 
fnl  and  so  humiliating  is  certainly  not  to 


be  desired.  Can  it  be  averted?  To  me 
it  seems  very  much  to  depend  on  the 
ministers  of  religion.  They  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  molding  the  sentiments  of 
the  people.  They  sit  by  their  firesides ; 
they  are  admitted  into  their  most  confi- 
dential communications.  A  feeling 
which  they  sanction  is,  on  that  account, 
much  more  strongl)^  believed  to  be  right 
and  proper  to  be  cherished,  while  one 
v.-hich  they  reprobate  is,  even  if  still  in- 
dulged in,  thought  to  be  of  a  question- 
able nature.  The  effect  of  this  has  been 
\'er3'  plainly  exhibited  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

"No  one  I  suppose  doubts  that  the 
disruption  of  the  bonds  which  held  to- 
gether some  of  our  largest  religious 
bodies,  and  the  erection  at  the  North  and 
South  of  rival  and  hostile  communions, 
perpetually  inveighing  against  each 
other,  bandying  to  and  fro  the  most 
offensive  charges,  and  stimulating  the 
passions  of  the  people  of  both  sections, 
that  all  this  led,  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, immediately  and  powerfully,  to 
the  political  severance  which  culminated 
in  the  recent  terrible  War.  If  we  sup- 
pose then  that  there  is  to  be  henceforth 
no  religious  unison  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  what  will  be  the  result?' 
....  It  is  then  of  cardinal  importance 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  there  should  be  reunion  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  which 
now  have  distinct  organizations  at  the 
North  and  the  South.  But  I  believe  it 
to  be  perfectly  evident,  that  if  this  is  to 
take  place,  it  must  begin  with  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  If  that  cannot  or  will  not 
reunite,  none  can  or  will.  We  separated 
from  the  force  of  outward  circum- 
stances, without  discord,  without  crimi- 
nation or  recrimination ;  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  language  of  love  on  our  lips, 
and  I  trust  and  believe  with  the  feeling- 
of  love  in  our  hearts. 
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"And  again,  we  feel  strongly  the  force 
of  certain  cohesive  principles  in  the 
Church,  which  other  Protestant  bodies 
either    altogether    disresrard     or     attach 


diversity  of  political  government,  then 
to  remain  apart  because  we  cannot  bear 
each  other's  presence — that  is  schism  and 
great  uncharitableness 


very  little  value   to.     We    believe    that  "Now  these  are  principles  which  the 

schism  is  a  sin  as  well  as  a  source  of  Episcopal   Church   has   not   onl)'   always 

innumerable  and  incalculable  evils held,   explicitly   or   implicitly,    but    held 

An  enforced  separation   is    not    schism,  aloft.     She  has  inculcated  them  upon  her 

....   I'ut  when  there  is  no  war,  and  no  children,  and  thundered  them  in  the  eirs 
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of  her  adversaries.  If  then  the  Church 
which  onl)'  separated  because  of  out- 
ward circumstances  which  have  passed 
away,  if  that  Church,  holding  principles 
which  are  so  strongly  adverse  to  sep- 
aration, if  she  cannot  reunite,  how  can 
other  bodies,  which  parted  in  mutual 
disgust  and  indignation,  and  which  re- 
gard diversity  of  organization  as  a  merit 
and  a  blessing  rather  than  an  evil,  how 
can  they  be  expected  to  come  together 
again?  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
best  hopes  for  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  South,  are  bound  up  in  the  ques- 
tion what  will  the  Episcopal  Church  now 
do?  My  earnest  desire  then  and  con- 
stant prayer  is  that  the  Church  may  be 
restored  again  in  the  unity  of  its  govern- 
ment and  the  unfeigned  love  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

From  1865  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  have  been  more  "downs" 
than  "ups"  in  the  life  of  St.  James' 
Church.  During  this  period,  the  congre- 
gation was  served  by  Rev.  George  M. 
Everhart,  Rev.  E.  J.  Murdoch  (after- 
wards the  beloved  rector  of  St.  Luke's, 
Salisbury),  by  Dr.  Buel  of  Asheville 
(who  reports  a  year's  contribution  of 
two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  from  St. 
James')  ;  in  1882,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne ; 


in  1885,  by  Rev.  U.  T.  Tracy;  in  li 
by  Rev.  Arthur  N.  Wrixon;  in  1890,  by 
Rev.  Hobart  C.  Brayton;  in  1891,  by 
Rev.  A\'.  S.  Barrows ;  then  by  Parson 
Drayton  of  Elat  Rock,  and  ^Ir.  Rath- 
bun;  then  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hanckel.  Rev.  T. 
C  ^^'etmore  (under  whose  leadership 
St.  James"  for  the  second  time  became  a 
parish),  and  Dr.  Edwards.  In  1902,  the 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  N.  A^'illcox, 
took  charge  as  a  deacon.  In  1903,  Mr. 
W'illcox  was  priested,  and  instituted  into 
the  parish  as  rector.  The  parish  has 
made  slow  but  steady  growth  during  his 
pastorate.  Much  property  has  been 
added  in  the  last  decade  to  the  small 
original  lot  of  the  Church,  a  large 
thirty-roomed  building  acquired  for 
school,  guild,  and  club  purposes,  and  a 
splendid  rectory  built.  In  1903,  the  total 
value  of  the  Church  property  was  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars.  Today,  in 
1913,  the  value  is  close  to  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  original  property  is 
that  shown  in  the  picture,  with  just  the 
church  building  on  it.  The  additions 
since  1903  are  the  rectory  and  the  large 
building  next  to  it — making  in  all  a  very 
handsome  piece  of  property,  and  clearly 
showing  the  optimistic  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  rector  and  people  of  St.  James'. 


One  Reason  Why  Women  in  the  Working 
World  Desire  the  Ballot 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  define  my  posi- 
tion on  the  question  of  ^^'oman's 
Rights,  and  to  advance  an  opinion  of 
what  I  believe  constitutes  the  reason  for 
girls  and  women  in  the  working  world 
desiring  the  ballot. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  a  believer  in  Woman's 
Rights,  according  to  my  indimdual  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 


which  I  am  frank  to  admit  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  window- 
smashing  suffragette.  I  believe  that 
woman,  in  her  rightful  sphere,  should 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  free- 
dom of  action ;  moreover,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently emancipated  in  my  ideas  to  re- 
joice that  the  woman  of  today  is  free  of 
the    shackles     that     bound    her     grand- 
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mother;  that  she  has  free  access  to  the 
business  world  and  the  professions,  and 
if  no  longer  criticized  for  her  indepen- 
dence. While  I  do  not  advocate  public 
lif-e  for  women  who  have  homes  and  an 
income  sufficient  for  their  support,  I 
exult  in  the  thought  that  where  it  is 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  breadwinners,  the  field  is  clear, 
and  she  can  do  so  with  propriety.  Per 
sonally,  I  do  not  advocate  ec|ual  suffrage ; 
but  I  believe  that  every  woman  should 
be  permitted  to  think  and  act  independ- 
ently, and  settle  these  problems  as  her 
individual  conscience  dictates.  If  I 
thought  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  could  or  would  save  the  country 
and  redeem  it  from  corruption,  I  would 
bid  the  day  godspeed;  moreover,  I  would 
go  to  the  polls  and  use  all  m}^  woman's 
strength  in  fighting  for  some  much- 
needed  reforms  along  certain  lines.  But 
so  long  as  the  two  great  factions  of 
good  and  evil  are  at  war  with  each  other 
— and  they  will  contine  so  until  the 
millennium  is  reached — I  seriously  doubt 
woman's  power  to  purify  the  ballot  or 
bring  about  any  very  perceptible  change. 
^^'ere  there  no  women  of  the  under- 
world, no  red  light  districts  where  vi- 
cious women  hold  vicious  sway,  I  would 
magnify  the  power  of  the  ballot  in 
women's  hands.  But  where  women 
exercise  the  franchise  there  can  and  will 
be  no  class  distinction  at  the  polls.  The 
woman  of  the  underworld  will  have  the 
same  right  to  cast  her  vote  for  the  saloon, 
the  house  of  ill-repute,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions that  bring  reproach  upon  the 
State,  as  the  pure  woman  who  would 
use  her  influence  to  defeat  those  meas- 
ures. And  thus  the  matter  strikes  a 
somewhat  even  balance.  If  the  corrupt 
faction  has  won  victories  in  the  past 
under  male  leadership,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  the  female  confederates  of  the 
corrupt    faction     would     hardl}^    permit 


their  interests  to  suffer  under  female 
leadership.  Although  the  women  of 
Wyoming  have  taken  a  vital  part  in  the 
politics  of  that  State,  the  open  barroom 
still  does  a  lucrative  business,  and  vice 
of  other  kinds  is  rampant.  If  it  were 
mine  to  give.  I  would  not  deny  the  privil- 
ege of  the  ballot,  if  privilege  it  might  be 
called,  to  widows  and  unmarried  women 
who  are  heavy  taxpayers,  and  feel  that 
under  certain  unjust  property  laws  their 
property  rights  are  infringed  upon;  par- 
ticularly that  class  of  women  who  claim 
they  have  no  representation,  and  look 
upon  taxation  without  representation  as 
the  veriest  tyranny,  did  I  not  believe  that 
redress  would  come  ten  times  more 
quickly  through  the  employment  of  more 
tactful,  womanly  methods  than  the 
manipulation  of  political  machinery  in 
the  hands  of  women. 

Even  in  this  advanced  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  woman's  economic  inde- 
pendence, I  still  harbor  some  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  in  regard  to  the  higher 
sphere  of  woman's  usefulness,  nor  do 
I  think  they  are  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  the  eft'orts  of  the  would-be  proselyter. 
After  having  carefully  studied  the 
question  from  every  standpoint,  I  still 
steadfastly  maintain  that,  as  I  see  it, 
woman's  highest  mission  in  life  is  that 
of  home-builder.  Her  life  work  may 
briefly  be  summed  up  in  the  terse  words 
of  the  poet :  "To  weep,  to  spin,  and  to 
bear  children";  though  if  I  could  do  so, 
without  seeming  presumption,  I  should 
like  to  change  the  pessimistic  sentiment 
of  the  first  two  words  of  the  sentence 
by  paraphrasing  it  to  read  "To  smile,  to 
spin,  and  to  bear  children,''  which  ren- 
dition is  better  suited  to  the  optimistic 
age  in  which  we  live.  But  to  resume : 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  equal  suffrage  in  the  States 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  domestic 
relationship    and    the   perpetuity   of   the 
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race.  I  look  upon  the  home  as  a  divine 
institution.  It  is  God-made,  and  what 
is  God-made  we  have  no  right  to  de- 
stroy. The  rearing  of  children,  the 
proper  ordering  of  the  home,  demand 
the  major  part  of  a  woman's  thought, 
time,  and  strength.  If  any  surplus  re- 
mains, it  might  well  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  good  books,  social  inter- 
course, deeds  of  charity,  or  the  study  of 
current  events,  as  it  is  a  part  of  woman's 
duty  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  that 
she  keep  pace  with  her  husband  and 
prove  a  congenial  helpmeet.  If  she  per- 
forms these  several  duties  thoroughly, 
there  can  be  no  time  left  for  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  State.  \Mien  she  de- 
mands the  ballot,  or  seeks  the  position 
of  officeholder,  she  is  stepping  out  of 
her  natural  sphere,  and  shirking  the 
field  of  her  larger  usefulness.  Better 
than  vote  herself  is  to  rear  sturdy  sons, 
and  so  train  them  from  their  infancy 
that  when  the  proper  time  comes  they 
will  conscientiously  cast  their  ballot  or 
hold  office  in  such  manner  as  will  best 
serine  their  country's  interests.  The 
sweet  reverence,  obedience,  and  homage 
of  her  loyal  little  subjects  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  noisy  plaudits  of  the 
rabble  for  any  political  distinction  a 
woman  might  win  were  she  in  office. 
The  strongest  scepter  ever  swayed  was 
the  scepter  of  mother  power;  and  the 
woman  who  ruthlessly  casts  it  aside  is 
to  be  pitied. 

Because  a  certain  percentage  of 
women  could  vote  and  even  administer 
the  affairs  of  office  with  intelligence 
and  womanly  dignity  does  not  excuse 
her  from  the  burden  of  her  God-imposed 
duty — the  making  of  the  home,  the 
molding  of  the  lives  of  the  children  that 
should  be.  She  cannot  fill  both  roles 
successfully.  The  one  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  other;  and,  if  one  must 
be   surjendered,   I   would  plead   for  the 


Iwmc — that  the  home  be  held  intact.  In 
some  of  the  States  where  equal  suffrage 
has  been  granted — notably  ^^''ashington, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado — women  have 
in  several  instances  been  known  to  serve 
well  and  acceptably  as  officeholders.  In 
a  few  cases  they  were  able  to  bring  about 
some  much-needed  reforms.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  and  granted  that  she  possesses 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  render 
her  a  successful  officeholder,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  sound  reasoning  that  a 
woman  can  be  a  successful  home-builder 
and  politician  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Physically  she  is  not  sirong  enough  to 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  and 
responsibilities  of  both.  She  may  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  one  capacity,  but  if 
she  seeks  to  serve  in  both  she  will  surely 
fail.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  race,  man  has  been  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  all  great  issues. 
This  was  according  to  the  God-plan, 
and  therefore  must  be  right.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  trust 
man's  judgment  in  dealing  with  the 
national  problems,  or  administering  the 
affairs  of  State,  while  at  the  same  time 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  greed  and 
corruption  have  sometimes  perverted  it. 
Surely  we  can  take  for  our  pattern  no 
more  heroic  examples  than  the  women 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  women  of  the  Bible 
found  their  mission  in  the  home,  and  ful- 
filled it,  content  that  the  men  of  the 
household  combat  with  the  outside  prob- 
lems. 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  exists  in  my 
mind  that  equal  suffrage  will  universally 
be  granted  in  the  States,  and  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  I  live  to  see  the  day.  I 
would  not  like  to  speculate  on  the  num- 
ber of  years  it  will  require  of  systematic 
education  before  the  generality  of  women 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation 
successfully;  nor  would  I  like  to  venture 
a   prophecy   as   to   the   influence   it   will 
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have  on  the  home  relationship.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  sex  antagon- 
isms and  petty  jealousies  that  are  liable 
to  arise  as  women  usurp  what  men  have 
always  regarded  as  their  rightful  places. 
Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
encounter  at  the  polls  of  the  woman  of 
the  streets  with  the  woman  who  would 
draw  her  skirts  away  for  fear  of  pollu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  rapid  evolution  in 
vi'oman's  economic  independence  will 
develop  a  new  type;  but  I  hardly  think 
it  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  old 
type  of  God-  instead  of  man-made 
woman.  The  new  type  is  likely  to  be 
more  astute,  more  aggressive,  self- 
reliant,  and  mentally  forceful,  but  will 
lack  the  nearer  and  dearer  qualities  of 
womanly  sweetness,  modesty,  sympathy, 
and  the  hundred  other  lovable  attributes 
that  once  made  woman  adorable  to  man. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  though  they 
may  not  admit  it,  that  men  will  secretly 
grieve  over  the  lost  ideal  of  a  woman- 
hood they  once  reverenced ;  that  the  halo 
hovering  about  the  home  relationship, 
the  most  beautiful  in  life,  will  be  taken 
away.  The  poets,  too,  I  think  will  miss 
the  inspiration  of  a  theme  that  has  in- 
spired them  to  songs  that  have  glad- 
dened the  world.  And  for  these  rea- 
sons I  do  not  personally  desire  the  ballot. 
That  my  position  is  now  made  clear  on 
the  subject  of  equal  suffrage,  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  add,  though  inconsistent 
it  may  sound,  that  I  am  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  position  of  the  women  in 
the  working  world  who  desire  the  ballot. 

And  this  leads  up  to  the  second  ques- 
tion set  out  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article,  apropos  of  the  reason  I  would 
assign  for  girls  and  women  in  the  work- 
ing world  desiring  the  ballot.'  In  answei 
to  this  question,  I  would  say.  without 
hesitation,  that  after  personal  investiga- 
tion I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  high  cost  of  living,  the  low  scale  of 
wages,  and  the  tragedy  daily  enacted  in 
the  lives  of  working  women  in  conse- 
quence, are  the  combined  causes  for 
women  and  girls  in  the  working  world 
desiring  the  ballot.  I  think  I  am  justi- 
fied in  believing  that  the  responsibility 
of  what  some  men  term  an  unwomanly 
desire  on  the  part  of  women  for  equal 
suft'rage  can  and  should  be  traced 
directly  to  man's  door.  \\'omen  in  the 
working  world  have  been  and  are  the 
victims  of  oppression,  and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly.  Their  cries  for  justice  too 
long  have  gone  unheeded,  nor  have  their 
tears  had  power  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
their  oppressors.  Because  of  this  they 
are  seeking  to  usurp  men's  rights ;  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  bring 
about  certain  radical  changes  for  the 
adjustment  of  civic,  social,  and  economic 
problems  that  sadly  need  adjustment. 
Had  men  in  the  past  accorded  women 
the  square  deal,  it  is  probable  the  papers 
of  today  would  carry  fewer  scare  head- 
lines relating  to  the  spectacular  doings 
of  the  suffragettes. 

\\'ith  a  view  to  getting  on  the  inside 
of  working  girl's  problems,  I  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  fifteen  representative 
offices,  respectively,  in  a  large  Northern 
city.  In  these  offices  I  stood  side  by  side 
with  gray-haired  women,  from  whose 
hard-lined  faces  all  the  sweetness  of  life's 
beautiful  illusions  had  vanished.  The 
pathetic  sadness  of  some  of  those  faces 
haunts  me  still.  Some  of  these  women 
were  unmarried  ;  some  had  been  deserted 
by  their  husbands ;  some  were  widows 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  others  by  per- 
mission of  the  divorce  court.  Under  the 
lash  of  oppression  a  number  of  these 
women  had  grown  cynical  and  bitter; 
others  saddened  and  dispirited — due  to 
the  way  they  accepted  their  lot.  Along 
with  the  gray-haired  women  were  girls 
sometimes  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
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of  age,  although  that  State  boasted  a 
Child  Labor  law  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

In  some  of  the  offices  of  the  large 
factories  these  women  were  bound  under 
what  I  would  term  the  feudal  system  of 
the  timeclock.  Every  time  they  entered 
or  left  the  office  they  were  required  to 
"ring  time'' ;  if  for  any  unavoidable  rea- 
son they  were  five  minutes  or  more  late, 
it  was  futile  to  render  an  excuse,  their 
salaries  were  "docked''  for  the  missing 
minutes.  I  have  sometimes  heard  these 
women  mutter  under  their  breath  as  they 
rang  time.  They  deemed  it  a  reflection 
on  their  honor  that  they  could  not  be 
trusted  to  report,  but  that  a  record  of 
the  very  moment  they  entered  or  left 
must  be  made,  that  their  greed-loving 
masters  lose  not  the  fraction  of  a  copper. 
One  of  these  women  told  me  she  never 
rang  time  without  a  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion ;  that  it  placed  her  in  the  position 
of  a  serf  instead  of  a  woman  of  honor. 
Moreover,  if  they  were  ill,  and  could  not 
report,  or  even  if  they  took  a  half-day 
off,  their  salaries  were  again  "docked." 
The  salaries  of  these  women  were  four, 
six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
With  the  regularity  of  well-oiled  machin- 
ery, they  toiled  eight  and  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  sometimes  overtime.  Some  em- 
ployers paid  for  overtime;  others  did  not. 
No  matter  how  severely  the  back  might 
ache  because  of  the  long  strain,  there 
was  no  time  for  relaxation.  If  one  was 
caught  loafing  too  often,  the  note  of  dis- 
missal was  sure  to  be  tendered  on  Sat- 
urday. Sentiment  played  no  part  here. 
The  sooner  the  woman  learned  to  "kill" 
her  "feelings,"  the  more  certain  she  was 
of  holding  down  the  job.  It  was  purely 
a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
if  a  woman  lagged  or  showed  signs  of 
breaking,  like  the  worn  piece  of  machin- 
ery,  she  was  thrown  out.    and    usually 


without  a  kind  word  or  suggestion  as  to 
her  future. 

Ofttimes  the  offices  were  overcrowded 
and  improperly  ventilated ;  some  were 
draughty,  and  in  consequence  the  em- 
ployees were  constantly  suffering  with 
colds.  Some  of  the  offices  were  sur- 
rounded by  skyscrapers  that  cut  off  the 
light  and  sunshine,  and  rendered  them 
gloomy,  cheerless,  and  fit  breeding 
places  for  tubercular  germs.  In  these 
cases  artificial  light  was  the  only  depend- 
ence, and  the  glare  of  the  electric  bulbs 
ran  up  the  oculist  bills  and  ate  a  hole  in 
the  scant  salary.  In  some  cases  the  sight 
of  the  eyes  was  forever  impaired.  What 
mattered  that  ?  There  would  be  other 
eyes  to  take  their  place,  so  long  as  women 
vrere  penniless  and  must  work !  And  it 
was  the  very  dependence  of  these  women 
on  the  pay  envelope  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  that  made  the  employers 
careless  and  even  heartless  in  some  in- 
stances about  conditions  that  might  easily 
have  been  remedied  with  a  little  thought 
and  money. 

Some  of  these  toilers  were  women  of 
gentle  breeding,  and  their  deportment 
was  faultless ;  yet  one  of  them  told  me — 
and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  telling — • 
that  her  employer  dictated  his  letters 
with  covered  head,  and  between  fits  of 
profanity  and  tobacco  juice.  She  must 
needs  submit  to  the  indignity  of  uncivil 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  cad  because 
she  was  dependent,  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  invalid  sister,  upon  the 
twelve-dollar  salary  check  that  was  sure 
to  be  handed  her  on  Saturday  morning. 
I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  look  for 
another  position.  She  shook  her  head 
sadly,  and  told  me  positions  were  hard 
to  obtain  by  a  woman  of  fift}' — that  she 
dare  not  give  up  the  one  she  had,  for 
fear  of  being  thrown  out  without  any- 
thing to  do.  Another  refined  girl  winced 
as  she  told  me  her  employer  swore  at  her 
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upon  the  slightest  provocation,  and  even 
snapped  his  fingers  in  her  face;  but  that 
she  put  up  with  it  on  the  strength  oi  a. 
promised  promotion  in  the  future.  I 
found  in  too  many  cases  the  promise  was 
all ;  that,  instead  of  the  promotion,  if 
she  grew  discontented  with  her  salary, 
she  was  "fired,"  and  some  girl  on  the 
waiting  list — there  was  always  a  long 
waiting  list — would  step  into  her  place. 
The  same  promise  would  be  made  her, 
with  more  often  than  otherwise  the  same 
result.  What  was  the  use  to  promote 
women  to  higher  salaries  when  there  was 
always  some  dependent  woman  to  be 
found  who  would  do  the  work  for  less? 
Thus  reasoned  the  greed-loving  corpora- 
tion. 

On  one  occasion  a  young  woman  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  secretary  to  a  phy- 
sician whose  office  was  in  his  home. 
When  the  noon  hour  came  around,  she 
was  taken  to  the  kitchen,  to  have  her 
lunch  oft'  the  kitchen  table  with  the  Ger- 
man cook  and  Irish  laundress.  Had  she 
condescended  so  to  do,  this  selfsame 
young  woman  could  have  shown  her 
snob  of  an  employer  a  coat-of-arms  he 
would  have  coveted  to  possess.  Instead, 
she  smiled  in  well-bred  contempt  at  the 
humor  of  a  situation  new  to  her,  and  as 
smilingly  bowed  herself  out  of  his  serv- 
ice. Many  of  these  employers  belonged 
to  the  get-rich-quick  or  parvenu  class ; 
hence  their  snobbish  actions  were  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  I  noticed  in  these  cases 
that  the  employer  seldom  introduced 
these  women  to  his  wife  or  daughters, 
although  the  latter  might  often  have  felt 
flattered  at  the  introduction.  The  iso- 
lation of  their  position  because  of  the 
sharp  line  of  social  demarcation  was  one 
of  the  hard  things  these  women  of  the 
working  world  had  to  bear.  In  the 
South,  this  condition  does  not  prevail  to 
as  appreciable  an  extent ;  and  in  the 
North  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 


but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  as  I 
have  stated. 

These  women  have  complained  to  me 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  exer- 
cise any  originality  in  their  work,  but 
must  needs  follow  a  prescribed  system, 
and  that  the  humdrum  daily  routine  be- 
came unendurably  monotonous.  Some  of 
them  were  unusually  clever,  and  it  lay 
within  the  power  of  their  brain  thought 
to  introduce  methods  that  would  have 
proven  financially  advantageous  and 
profitable  to  the  business  had  they  been 
tried  out.  They  have  outlined  original 
schemes  to  me  along  certain  lines  that 
reflected  the  ability  of  a  masculine  genius. 
One  woman  asked  permission  of  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  a  concern  where  little 
system  was  in  evidence,  to  install  an 
original  filing  system  that  was  more 
systematic  and  satisfactory  in  its  work- 
ings than  any  I  have  seen  on  the  market. 
She  was  curtly  informed  that  "no  d — 
new  sloppy  methods  could  come  into  that 
office" ;  nor  was  the  system  even  given  a 
tryout. 

I  have  followed  these  women  to  the 
restaurants,  and  unobtrusively  watched 
them  at  the  noonday  meal,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  it  has  often  brought  the  tears  of 
pity  to  my  eyes.  I  have  in  mind  two 
gray-haired  sisters,  on  salaries  of  four 
dollars  a  week  in  a  shirtwaist  factory. 
Both  looked  under-nourished,  but  one 
was  unusually  frail.  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  seen  the  more  robust 
of  the  two  take  a  part  of  her  own  scant 
lunch  and  add  it  to  that  of  the  other, 
with  the  smiling  excuse  that  she  "was 
not  hungry,"  when  I  knew  from  her 
pinched  face  that  she  was  half-famished 
for  the  food.  I  knew  one  brave  girl,  a 
stenographer,  who  supported  a  family  of 
four  on  eleven  dollars  a  week.  Her 
wardrobe  consisted  of  two  shirtwaists 
and  a  skirt;  but  the  waists  were  always 
immaculately  neat — they  were  laundered 
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after  business  hours.  This  girl  skimped 
and  denied  herself  of  all  save  the  barest 
necessities,  toiled  nine  hours  the  day,  and 
went  home  at  night  with  smiling  face 
and  a  brave  little  joke.  When  some  un- 
looked-for family  expense  arose,  she 
would  do  without  her  lunch,  and  apply 
that  money  to  meet  the  emergency;  but 
she  "never  told  the  folks  at  home,"  she 
confidingly  told  me. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  have 
watched  these  working  women,  after  a 
hard  day's  work — bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, typists,  telephone  operators, 
foreladies,  general  office  assistants — 
emerge  from  the  offices  of  the  East-Side 
factories  into  the  open  air  heavy  with 
the  black  smoke  and  cinders  belched  from 
a  score  of  smokestacks.  The  woman  is 
disheveled  and  soiled  with  the  grime  of 
the  factory.  She  boards  the  street  car; 
hut  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  male 
employees  have  made  a  dash  and  beat  her 
to  the  seats.  Many  of  these  men,  it  must 
he  remembered,  are  rough  foreigners, 
and  have  little  or  no  regard  for  women. 
The  possibilities  are  that  she  will  have 
to  stand  anywhere  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  if  her  home,  and  it 
is  likely  to  be,  is  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
city.  The  strenuous  duties  of  the  day 
have  worn  her  to  exhaustion,  and  it  is  a 
httle  hard — this  want  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  her  male  co-worker — but  she 
grasps  the  strap  bravely.  The  car  is 
crowded,  and  she  is  jostled  by  the  rough, 
dirty  hands  who  work  in  the  mechanical 
department.  She  must  listen  to  their 
brutal  oaths  and  coarse  jokes,  and  submit 
to  their  leering  gaze ;  but  she  has  long 
since  learned  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  an  un- 
seeing eye,  even  though  she  feels  out- 
raged at  the  injustice  of  the  position  she 
has  no  power  to  help.  She  belongs  to 
the  ranks  of  the  breadwinners,  and  she 
must  put  away  her  finer  feelings  and 
adjust  herself  to  her  environment.     The 


car  stops  that  she  may  transfer.  In  so 
doing,  she  must  stand  on  the  corner,  it 
may  be  in  a  driving  rain  or  stinging  bliz- 
zard or  scorching  heat,  anywhere  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes,  if  the  car  hap- 
pens to  be  belated,  which  is  often  the  case. 
Seven  o'clock  finds  her  struggling  up 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  a  cheerless  room 
in  the  tenement  or  third-class  boarding 
house,  for  hundreds  of  these  women  in 
the  large  cities  have  no  homes,  and  simply 
exist  in  bare  and  shabby  surroundings. 
Here  the  tragedy  goes  on :  The  furnish- 
ings are  scant,  the  crockery  broken,  the 
upholstered  chairs  worn  and  faded. 
There  is  a  drab,  funereal  look  about  the 
place  that  causes  a  pitiful  sinking  of  the 
spirits.  The  dinner  is  unwholesome,  the 
companions  at  table  often  uncongenial — 
what  more  could  be  expected  in  a  third- 
class  boarding-house?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  a  tenement  lodger,  she  will 
more  than  likely  cook  her  meals  on  a  gas 
burner,  though  her  body  is  aching  for 
rest  after  the  strain  of  the  day.  This 
woman  longs  for  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings ;  above  all  else  for  home  life, 
but  the  thought  of  her  meager  salary 
brings  to  her  lips  the  sigh  of  renunciation, 
and  with  a  cynical  smile  she  dismisses 
the  thought  from  her  mind.  And  the  sad 
part  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  hope  of  bet- 
ter conditions  made  possible  through  a 
raise  in  salary,  for  the  scale  of  wage 
seems  as  unalterably  and  irrevocably  fixed 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
If  she  possesses  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, her  suffering  is  rendered  even  more 
acute  by  the  incongruity  of  her  surround- 
ings, until  an  insufferable  longing  for 
"the  beautiful  denied  her"  fills  the  empty 
spaces  of  her  soul  and  she  cries  out,  "Oh, 
Lord,  how  long,  how  long?''  I  knew  a 
girl  who  belonged  to  this  class  to  con- 
fine her  breakfast  to  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
and  a  roll   for  twelve  months  that  she 
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might  indulge  her  artistic  craving  with 
a  painting  she  had  long  since  coveted. 

A  girl  in  whom  I  was  interested  be- 
came ill.  I  found  her  in  an  attic  bed- 
room at  the  top  of  a  dingy  apartment 
house.  The  ladder  leading  into  this 
loft  was  so  steep  it  required  all  one's 
courage  and  breath  to  climb  it.  Bare 
rafters  met  my  upturned  gaze.  The  only 
means  of  heating  this  exposed  place  was 
with  a  hot  plate — the  sick  girl  apologeti- 
cally explained  that  "the  furnace  heat  did 
not  reach  that  high'" — and  sometimes  the 
thermometer  was  sixteen  below  zero. 
The  attic  room  was  small,  and  there  was 
danger  of  one's  skirts  catching  fire  from 
the  exposed  burner  on  the  floor.  It 
seems  that  the  girl's  savings  were  en- 
tirely depleted,  and  she  was  stranded  in 
this  hole  with  the  rats  and  mice.  I  asked 
her  why  she  didn't  go  home.  She  sob- 
bingly  told  me  there  was  no  home  to  go 
to.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  her  daily  earnings.  The 
salary  had  stopped  during  her  illness,  and 
the  tiny  store  of  earnings  she  had  been 
able  to  lay  by  for  the  rainy  day  was  now 
exhausted.  I  had  carried  her  an  Ameri- 
can Beauty  rose,  and  I  remember  smiling 
in  irony  at  the  startling  incongruity  of 
the  handsome  flower  in  such  surround- 
ings. My  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  had 
received  a  rude  shock,  and  I  came  away 
crying  over  the  tragedy  of  this  gentle 
girl's  position. 

Seldom  indeed  was  the  case  where  a 
woman  received  as  much  as  twenty  dol- 
lars the  week  for  her  services ;  rare  even 
was  the  fifteen-dollar  salary.  The  scale 
of  wages  ran  four,  six,  eight,  ten ;  and 
twelve  dollars  was  the  highest  the  major- 
ity could  expect  to  receive. 

The  cheapest  rate  of  board  in  a  third- 
class  boarding-house  was  s-'x  dollars  per 
week ;  the  cheapest  room  in  a  rooming- 
house,  $2.50;  attic  rooms  might  be  had 
as  low  as  $1.50.     For  the  sake  of  econ- 


omy, many  of  these  toilers  lived  in  the 
rooming-house,  and  did  light  housekeep- 


The  market  price  of  butter  and  eggs 
fluctuated.  Fresh  eggs  ( note  the  word 
fresh  )  could  seldom  be  bought  for  less 
than  thirty  or  thirty-six  cents  the  dozen, 
and  were  usually  higher ;  butter  was 
never  less  than  thirty-two  or  forty  cents 
the  pound;  meat  was  out  of  the  question. 
Other  articles  of  diet  were  more  or  less 
high.  The  size  of  a  loaf  of  bread  was  but 
half  what  it  used  to  be.  Specked  ba- 
nanas, with  emphasis  on  the  word 
specked,  could  be  bought  at  ten  cents  the 
dozen ;  cereals,  onions,  carrots,  spinach, 
and  lettuce  were  reasonable ;  and  thus  the 
question  of  her  diet  was  solved.  The 
breakfast  was  usually  a  roll  and  cup  of 
coftee :  the  lunch  was  scarcely  more  sub- 
stantial. \\'here  the  pocketbook  would 
permit  one  to  go  out  for  dinner,  the 
menu  of  meat,  two  vegetables,  bread, 
with  pie  or  pudding  for  dessert,  was  a 
little  more  nourishing  and  satisfying,  and 
could  be  had  for  thirty-five  cents.  It  was 
hardly  a  question  of  proper  nourishment 
that  must  be  considered,  but  necessary 
economy  because  of  the  low  wage. 

The  matter  of  clothes  was  another 
vexatious  problem  that  demanded  ex- 
treme nicety  of  calculation.  By  closely 
watching  the  sales,  fairly  respectable 
shirtwaists  could  be  bought  for  98  cents ; 
shoes  occasionally  for  $1.98;  coat  suits 
for  $17.50 — the  ten-  and  twelve-dollar 
kind  were  hardly  worth  purchasing;  hats 
might  be  had  for  $1.98,  but  they  were 
hardly  the  style  that  Dame  Fashion  de- 
creed, or  else  but  a  shoddy  imitation ; 
gloves,  stockings,  and  underwear  were 
minor  matters,  but  made  a  hole  in  the 
earnings  just  the  same. 

During  my  period  of  investigation,  I 
applied  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
daily  papers  in  the  city  for  the  pos'tion 
of  reporter.    Much  to  my  surprise  I  was 
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accepted,  for  I  had  been  told  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  get  with  that  paper  with- 
out "a  pull."  I  asked  what  remunera- 
tion I  might  expect.  "Eight  dollars  per 
week'  was  the  prompt  response.  Eight 
dollars  per  week !  For  eight  hours  of 
hard  mental  work  daily,  and  overtime 
thrown  in  when  detailed  on  a  special 
story.  I  fairly  gasped  my  amazement. 
"That  is  all  a  girl  ever  gets  on  this  paper 
the  tirst  twelve  months,"  I  was  told,  with 
a  hardly  polite  emphasis  on  the  word 
girl,  an  implied  inference  that  girls  were 
too  insignificant  to  waste  a  thought  upon 
anyway.  "How  can  you  expect  a  girl 
to  live  halfway  decently  on  such  a  salary 
under  the  present  high  cost  of  living?"  I 
managed  to  ask.  "That  is  not  our  look- 
out," was  the  cold-blooded  rejoinder. 

The  large  percentage  of  these  women 
who  worked  at  four,  six,  and  eight  dol- 
lars the  week  astonished  me.  The 
majority  of  these  women  did  their  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  sewing  at  night,  when 
they  should  have  been  resting  from  the 
day's  work.  The  pathos  of  their  pleas- 
ure-barren lives  caused  the  heart  to  cry 
out  against  the  seeming  injustice  of  it  all. 
How  they  managed  their  board,  clothes, 
carfare,  and  other  incidentals  was  a 
problem  that  could  only  Ije  solved  by  the 
dollar-fifty  attic  bedroom  and  insufficient 
food,  or  else  the  sale  of  their  immortal 
souls. 

\\'hat  is  the  result  of  these  intolerable 
conditions  on  the  character  of  the  work- 
ing woman  in  the  great  city  ?  She  be- 
comes discouraged,  broken  in  spirit ;  the 
soul  becomes  warped;  the  heart  is  em- 
bittered ;  the  finer  emotions  are  crushed 
out,  and  the  vision  of  life  becomes  dis- 
torted. Sometimes  worn  out  with  the 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  the  keen 
lash  of  privation  causes  her  to  seek  and 
find  an  easier  way.  Her  hardships  have 
weakened  her  not  only  physically  but 
morally.      She   is    after  all   just   human 


— her  beauty-loving  soul  longs  for  the 
tinsel  and  fine  lace — her  very  youth  calls 
for  the  stimulation  of  pleasure.  The  low 
wage  prohibits  both.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  her  feet  slip,  and  she  yields 
herself  to  an  infinitely  worse  bondage, 
if  she  but  knew  it — the  bondage  of  a 
life  of  shame;  and  the  woman  whose  life 
has  been  ever  shielded  from  hardship 
looks  askance  and  passes  on  the  other 
side. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  based  not 
on  fiction  but  cold  fact,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  so  many  breadwinning  women  are 
deadly  in  earnest  in  their  fight  for  the 
ballot  ?  Because  they  have  failed  to  se- 
cure redress  through  masculine  law- 
makers, from  oppression  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  low  scale  of 
wages,  they  are  endeavoring  to  take 
matters  in  their  own  hands,  with  a  view 
to  getting  certain  laws  passed  by  which 
business  will  be  regulated  and  present 
existing  conditions  ameliorated.  They 
believe  that  by  exercising  the  franchise 
they  will  be  better  able  to  bring  about 
changes  for  the  betterment  of  certain 
civic,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
that  are  at  present  rendering  their  lives 
well-nigh  unbearable.  Because  I  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  their  oppression, 
and  for  a  short  time  shared  their  hard- 
ships, I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  posi- 
tion of  working  women  on  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  suft'rage,  though  not  advo- 
cating it  personally. 

I  may  add.  in  conclusion,  that  this 
article  is  in  no  way  intended  as  an  attack 
upon  the  firm  or  corporation  employing 
these  women ;  it  is  merely  the  public 
expression  of  an  opinion,  founded  on 
observation  of  conditions,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  growing  unrest  and  desire  for  the 
ballot  among  women  of  the  working 
world,  and  comes  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. 
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There  are  many  ideal  employers ; 
there  are  many  offices  where  conditions 
are  ideal ;  but,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, I  found  that  in  alas  too  many  the 
low  scale  of  wages  prevailed,  and  con- 
ditions were  not  what  they  should  be. 
Of  the  fifteen  representative  offices  of 
a  miscellaneous  nature  visited.  I  found 
that  the  conditions  outlined  in  this  story 
overshadowed  the  lives  of  the  employees 
of  twelve — the  other  three  were  ideal ; 
nor  did  I  select  extreme  cases.  Those 
cJted  are  representative  of  conditions 
in  the  large  northern  cities,  where  popu- 
lation is  congested  and  competition 
fierce.  I  was  convinced  of  this  after  in- 
terviewing hundreds  of  working  women 
from  other  offices  than  the  ones  herein 


referred  to,  and  after  holding  conversa- 
tion with  a  number  of  professional 
women — physicians,  trained  nurses,  law- 
yers, and  newspaper  women,  of  the  high- 
est order  of  intelligence,  and  who  were 
in  a  position  to  have  a  keen  grasp  of  the 
situation. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
so  long  as  women  are  underpaid,  and  yet 
required  to  do  the  same  work  as  men ; 
that  so  long  as  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  remain  out  of  reach ;  in  a  word, 
until  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  low 
scale  of  wages  are  regulated,  unrest  and 
discord  will  prevail  among  women  of 
the  working  world,  and  more  persistent 
will  be  their  efforts  to  bring  about  equal 
suffrage. 


Was  She  Born  to  be  Bad? 


Walter  Hamilton   Candler 


HARRY  K.  THAW,  hero  of  a 
scandal  that  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  after 
more  than  a  half-dozen  years,  is  becom- 
ing an  idol.  A  prosecution  that  once 
was  just,  they  believe,  is  now  a  persecu- 
tion that  is  cruel  and  merciless. 

And  in  a  great  measure  they  are  right. 
The  status  of  the  Thaw  case  is  very 
simple.  If  he  is  at  this  time  criminally 
insane,  if  his  presence  in  the  outside 
world  will  endanger  the  lives  of  others, 
he  should  go  back  to  the  JMatteawan 
madhouse ;  if  he  is  sane,  he  should  be  re- 
leased. The  law  lost  its  opportunity  to 
punish  him  when  it  sent  him  to  the 
asylum. 

When  Thaw  killed  Stanford  \Miite, 
and  Evelyn,  his  wife,  bared  to  the  world 
the  "romance"  of  her  wretched  existence, 
to  save  his  life.  Thaw  was,  perhaps,  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  silly  girls  who 
saw  in  him  the  defender  of  womankind. 


The  people,  however,  the  great  masses, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  murderer. 

That  this  feeling  which  the  world  held 
against  Thaw  at  the  time  of  his  trial  is 
lapidly  changing  to  one  of  sympathy,  no 
one  can  deny. 

Gertrude  Atherton  has  taken  upon  her- 
self the  burden  of  attempting  to  check 
this  swelling  wave  of  sentiment.  That 
she  should  place  upon  Stanford  White 
!ier  stamp  of  approval  is  not  nearly  so 
startling  as  is  her  bitter  attack  upon 
Thaw's   wife,   Evelyn   Nesbit. 

"She  was  a  girl  born  to  be  bad,"  Ger- 
trude Atherton  says  of  her;  "a  girl  born 
to  be  used  of  men,  and  when  they  tire 
of  her  to  be  thrown  away,  ^^'hite  was 
a  great  man,  useful  to  his  community. 
Ten  girls  like  Evelyn  Thaw  are  nothing; 
''A'hite  was  much." 

Miss  Atherton,  when  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  such  words,  if  she  ever  did,  must 
not  ha\-e  paused  to  think.     For  she  has 
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\oiced  only  the  arguments  of  the  white 
slaver  and  the  roue.  Since  when  were 
girls — were  the  Evelyn  Nesbits  of  this 
world  "born  to  be  bad  ?''  How  long  has 
it  been  since  the  honor  and  the  virtue 
of  ten  girls  are  nothing,  a  thing  to  be 
thrown  away  by  men  like  Stanford 
\'  bite? 

Stanford  White  was  much,  yes — a 
great  architect ;  and,  from  all  that  can  be 
learned,  a  wolf,  who  in  sheep's  clothing 
of  respectability,  preyed  upon  girls  who 
"were  nothing." 

Evelyn  Thaw  might  have  been  a  good 
woman  had  it  not  been  for  the  Stanford 
Whites.  Gertrude  Atherton,  from  her 
station,  should  not  look  down  upon  her 
and  spit  upon  her  because  her  girlhood 
paths  led  in  directions  that  were  pure  and 
undefiled.  Evelyn  Nesbit  is  human ;  she 
has  a  soul ;  and  who  knows,  who  can  say 
that  she  would  not  have  been  a  great  and 
useful  woman  had  her  environments 
been  conducive  to  such — had  it  not  been 


for  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man  that 
makes  the  countless  millions  mourn."  It 
is  sometimes  possible  to  go  back  and  do 
what  was  left  undone;  but  it  is  never 
possible  to  return  and  undo  what  should 
not  have  been  done.  If  Evelyn  Nesbit 
could,  with  her  varied  experiences,  go 
back  and  live  her  life  over  again,  who 
can  say  she  would  not  be  a  good  woman? 

The  Evelyn  Nesbits  are  creatures  of 
circumstance.  They  were  not  "born  to 
be  bad'';  and  but  for  the  Stanford 
Whites  who  stand  waiting  along  the  high- 
way of  their  lives  to  ameliorate  their 
poverty  or  misery,  to  gratify  an  ambition 
or  aspiration,  they  would  remain  good 
women — pure  and  undefiled. 

It  may  be  that  this  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  Thaw  which  is  sweeping  on  and  on 
is  wrong,  but  declarations  such  as  Ger- 
trude Atherton  has  been  credited  with 
making  only  heap  tinder  upon  the 
flames. 


4'4'#4'##4'#4'4*4'4'4*###'###'#4'#4*4*4'4*##4''##'##i^#'## 


'No  man  can   indeed  be   a    lover    of      "The   South   wind   searches  for    the    flowers 


what  is  best  in  the  higher  walks  of  art, 
who  has  not  feeling  and  charity  enough 
to  rejoice  with  the  rude  sportiveness  of 
hearts  that  have  escaped  out  of  prison, 
and  to  be  thankful  for  the  flowers  which 
men  have  laid  their  burdens  down  to 
sow  b}'  the  wayside." 


whose   fragrance  late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by 
the  stream  no  more." 


Will  the  people  who  believe  in  co- 
operating in  State-wide  upbuilding, 
please  subscribe   for   Sky-L.-vnd? 


If   it   is  your  purpose  to  get  real  joy  If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  why 

out  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  make  in    the   world   don't   you    subscribe     for 

life  better  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  Sky-Land. 
must  be  enthusiastic  about  it. 


Vital    things    act    from    within;    non- 
vital  things  are  acted  upon. 


\\'arm  rooms  have  killed  more  people 
than  ever  froze  to  death. 


DO  IT  NO^^' !     In  other  words,  sub-  No   wrong   was    ever   righted   by   an- 

scribe  for  Sky-L.\nd.  other  wrong. 
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LITTLE    SKETCHES 


A  Graceful  Act 


IT  WAS  on  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  that  I  stood  on  the 
corner  of  a  main  thoroughfare  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  waiting  for  a  belated  street 
car.  The  day  was  frightfully  cold,  and 
I  shivered  in  my  furs.  While  I  watched 
with  apathetic  interest  the  passing 
tlirong.  I  suddenly  detected,  a  few  yards 
from  me,  the  bent  form  of  a  blind,  old 
negro,  whom  I  had  often  noticed  as  I 
passed  to  and  fro  along  the  streets.  I 
had  more  often  seen  him  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  was  wont  to  sit  with  his  tincup 
upheld  in  silent  request  for  alms  of  the 
crowd  that  passed  that  way. 

The  air  of  shabby  gentility  about  this 
old  negro,  that  hinted  of  better  days 
"befo'  de  wah,"  had  appealed  to  me  pos- 
sibly more  strongly  than  even  his  pitiable 
plight,  for  notwithstanding  the  black 
skin,  I  had  discerned  in  him  the  heart 
of  gold  and  the  bearing  of  the  old- 
fashioned  gentleman.  The  courtly  old 
bow,  and  fer\'ent  "Gawd  bless  yo',  lil 
^fiss,'  were  ample  reward  for  the 
quarter  sometimes  dropped  in  the  bat- 
tered tincup. 

On  this  cold  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  he 
stood  there  shivering  in  his  long  green 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  worn  and  shabby 
v.'ith  age — the  remnant  of  a  once  gor- 
geous livery — I  thought  he  appeared  a 
little  more  stooped,  a  little  more  pinched 
than  usual.  The  old  silk  top  hat,  bat- 
tered in  at  the  top  and  frazzled  around 
the  edges,  resembled  more  or  less  a 
tumbled-down  smokestack;  but  he  wore 
it  with  the  dignity  becoming  a  president, 
and  was  constantly  in  the  act  of  remov- 


ing it,  as  he  heard  the  approaching  steps 
of  the  passers-by. 

I  watched,  in  silent  sympathy,  the  look 
of  bewilderment  and  uncertainty  on  the 
v.'rinkled  face  at  the  sound  of  the  honk 
of  the  auto  horn — the  grind  of  the 
wheels  of  the  blocked  cars  delaying 
traffic.  I  could  see  the  old  man  was 
eager  to  cross,  yet  afraid  in  this  perilous 
position  to  trust  to  the  ebony  walking 
cane — relic  of  bj^gone  days — upon  which 
he  usually  relied  to  feel  his  groping 
steps  toward  his  favorite  camping- 
ground. 

Just  as  I  was  wondering  if  he  ever 
would  get  across,  a  tall  young  man,  of 
I  should  judge  some  twenty-eight  years, 
came  bounding  along  with  a  buoyant 
step.  Erect,  well-groomed,  with  the 
poise  of  head  and  shoulders  that  hardly 
belongs  to  the  under-dog,  his  distin- 
guished bearing  and  alert  manner  some- 
how impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  man  of  affairs.  Just  opposite  me, 
he  espied  the  old  negro,  in  his  timid 
efforts  to  cross,  only  to  be  repeatedly 
backed  down  by  the  whirr  of  hurrying 
wheels  or  the  jostle  of  some  thoughtless 
passer-bv.  Taking  in  the  situation,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitancy  the  young  man 
crossed  over  to  his  side,  and  in  a  pleas- 
antly reassuring  voice  said :  "Uncle, 
shall  I  guide  you  over?"  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  relief  that  swept  over 
the  old  negro's  countenance,  as  with  the 
confiding  trust  of  a  child  he  slipped  his 
palsied  arm  in  the  strong  arm  of  his 
stalwart  companion ;  nor  shall  I  forget 
how  gently  the  young  man  guided  his 
tottering  steps  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the 
other  side. 
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As  he  wished  old  Uncle  a  pleasant 
Thanksgiving.  I  saw  him  quietly  slip  a 
half-dollar  in  the  shriveled  hand,  and  as 
the  old  negro  took  off  the  battered 
beaver,  and  tendered  the  usual  courtly 
bow  and  fer\'ent  "Gawd  bless  yo,' 
Marse,"  in  token  of  his  gratitude, 
the  young  man  slipped  through  the 
crowd,  and  was  lost  to  view,  and 
doubtless      forgot      the     little      episode 


a  moment  later.  I  have  never  seen 
him  or  Old  Uncle  since,  but  if  1 
live  to  be  a  hundred  the  picture  will 
never  be  erased  from  memory,  of  that 
manly  young  fellow  guiding  the  totter- 
ing steps  of  the  confiding  old  negro  to  a 
place  of  safety  on  the  other  side.  It 
may  have  been  a  little  thing  to  do ;  but 
to  me  it  was  the  most  graceful  act  I  ever 
witnessed. 


The  Tea -Room 


Tiuilight  Flirting  with  Day 

ONE  day  this  summer,  the  call  of  a 
violin  led  my  steps  toward  an  old 
rook  store,  which  oldtimers  say  was 
among  the  first  built  in  Hendersonville. 
I  looked  in,  and  a  certain  air  of  homey 
cheerfulness  drew  me  irresistibly  inside. 
One  glance  around  the  room,  and  I 
found  I  was  in  an  Arts  and  Crafts  shop. 
There  were  landscape  paintings  on  the 
wall,  of  cool,  shady,  restful  spots  that 
conjured  up  visions  in  real  life  of  wood- 
land scenes — green  sward,  woodsy  frag- 
rance, mating  birds,  and  low-voiced 
waters.  I  was  peculiarly  fascinated  by 
one  of  these  pictures,  and  its  wonderful 
charm  grew  upon  me  as  I  studied  it  more 
m.inutely.  It  was  just  a  forest  scene  of 
some  gnarled  and  dappled  old  trees — 
that  was  all.  The  wavering  sun  seemed 
to  be  casting  shafts  of  light  through  the 
woodland's  dark  recesses,  in  a  half-play- 
ful, half-caressing  way,  forming  fitful 
shadows  that  frolicked  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  in  pretty,  gipsy  fashion.  Twi- 
light, brave  little  courier,  in  this  quaint 
way  was  tendering  Night's  good-even- 
ing to  Day,  and  Day,  in  pretty,  coquet- 
tish fashion,  was  whispering  good-bye 
to  Twilight.  If  I  had  had  the  naming  of 
that  picture,  I  would  have  called  it  "Twi- 
light  Flirting  with   Day."' 


The  trunks  of  the  old  trees  were 
knotty,  and  hinted  of  such  great  age  that 
I  was  plunged  into  a  fit  of  dreaming,  and 
caught  myself  all  unawares  looking  for 
the  footprints  of  primeval  man  on  the 
dank,  moss-covered  ground  of  the  forest. 
As  I  continued  to  study  the  picture,  the 
tranquility  of  the  scene  suggested  to  me 
the  restful  calm  of  a  world  somewhere 
— a  world  I  long  for — not  here ;  but 
somewhere — I  know  not   where. 

A  Distinctly  Colonial  Atmosphere 

AMien  I  awoke  from  my  reverie,  I 
looked  around  and  found  the  setting  of 
the  place  in  every  way  ideal.  The 
Colonial  furnishings,  the  old  high- 
backed  chairs  and  quaint  settees, 
the  old-fashioned  hand-woven  rugs  that 
hark  back  to  grandmother's  day,  the 
hanging  baskets  of  cunning  weave,  the 
plants,  the  simple  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  in  the  vases  and  the  selection  of 
their  colors  that  there  be  no  clash  in  the 
general  harmony  of  the  scheme,  the 
apparent  lack  of  discord  anywhere,  the 
absence  of  anything  tawdry,  cheap,  or 
showy — just  plain,  substantial,  and  ele- 
gant in  a  quiet  way,  the  furnishings  of 
the  room  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  one's 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness.  Above  all, 
the  simple  quaintness,  the  sweet  old- 
fashioned  air  of  the  place,  were  such  as 
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to  appease  the  artistic  cra\ing,  and 
satisfy  the  beauty-loving  soul. 
Over  the  Teacups 
To  the  rear  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
shop,  I  discovered  the  cosy  little  tea- 
room. From  the  open  window  the 
mountains,  darklingly  silhouetted  against 
the  blue  curve  of  the  sky,  canopied  above 
them  the  white  seafoam  drapery  of  the 
clouds,  presented  a  picture  of  restful- 
ness  and  beauty  in  fitting  accord  with 
the  interior  surroundings.  The  tea 
tables,  just  large  enough  for  parties  of 
two  and  four,  were  neatly  laid  with 
home-made  lace  mats,  and  the  center- 
pieces adorned  with  vases  of  flowers. 
The  food,  home-cooked,  was  choice  and 
dainty.  It  was  hardly  the  food  that 
would  appeal  to  the  appetite  of  the  vul- 
garian. There  was  enough,  but  not  too 
much.  \Miile  satisfying  and  pleasing  to 
the  palate,  it  did  not  detract  from  thought 
of  the  finer  things — the  zvorih -while 
things  in  life.  The  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  colors  that  produced  the  soft-tone 
effect  lent  a  cheerful  atmosphere  to  this 
pretty  tea-room,  at  once  conducive  to 
nerve  rest  and  tranquility  of  mind. 
My  Favorke  Haunt  on  Gray  Days 
I  am  just  back  from  the  tea-room.  It 
is  my  favorite  haunt  on  gray  days.  When 
I  am  weary,  or  confronted  with  life's 
vexatious  problems,  I  like  to  go  to  the 
tea-room,  and  over  the  old  Colonial  tea- 
cups moralize  on  life's  strange  vicissi- 
tudes. In  a  brief  while,  the  cheerful 
restfulness  of  the  place  gives  me  back 
my  poise,  and  I  am  refreshed.  I  am 
always  secretly  delighted  when  the  days 
are  chill,  for  there  is  sure  to  be  a  bright 
fire  in  the  open  fireplace,  and  as  the 
flames  leap  upward,  I  see  pictures  in  the 


glowing  coals  that  drop  apart  between 
the  old  brass  firedogs,  and  weave  pretty 
fancies  about  them,  that  last  but  a 
moment  and  are  gone — only  the  pleasant 
sensation  lingers.  I  am  glad  there  is  a 
tea-room,  and  that  it  will  be  open  again 
next  summer. 

Tlie  Call  of  the  Violin 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  violin  that  bids 
me  linger  long  hours  in  the  tea-room. 
Sometimes  I  grow  tired  of  world's  fret, 
world's  deceit,  and  world's  superficiality. 
At  these  times,  I  like  to  curl  up  in  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  armchairs,  back 
in  a  quiet  corner,  where  the  crowd  is  less 
likely  to  intrude,  and  with  closed  eyes 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  violin.  No  mat- 
ter that  my  soul  is  filled  with  unrest,  the 
voice  of  the  violin  soothes  it  into  silence, 
and  bids  me  face  life's  problems  calmly, 
and  to  reason  sanely. 

The  violin  calls  back  to  me  all  the 
things  in  my  life  that  were  and  are  worth 
while.  The  message  of  its  music  floods 
my  soul  with  the  light  of  the  fullness  of 
life,  and  brings  to  me  moments  of  ex- 
quisite joy  and  exultation.  Its  sobbing 
minor  notes,  its  bursts  of  melody,  pene- 
trate the  deeper  recesses  of  my  soul,  and 
awaken  to  life  thoughts  and  emotions 
that  long  since  were  dormant.  Some- 
times those  plaintive  notes,  tender  and 
wistfully  pleading,  fill  my  soul  with  a 
subtle  and  indefinable  melancholy,  similar 
to  that  of  the  influence  of  the  first  fall- 
ing leaves  of  autumn  whispering  of 
decay. 

Now  happy,  now  sad,  I  linger  under 
the  spell  of  the  music.  Outside,  the 
barter  and  sale  of  life  goes  on  ;  but  I 
heed  it  not — I  am  listening  to  the  call  of 
the  violin. 


i'##4*####'^%###^4»*|'4»####4*4'"#'########## 


The  lucky  man  is  the  man  able  to  stay  An  open   window  is   better    than    an 

in  the  game.  open  grave. 
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A  UTUMN 


ITH  WHAT  A  GLORY  COMES  AND  GOES  THE  YEAR 

THE  BUDS  OF  SPRING,  THOSE  BEAUTIFUL  HARBINGERS 
OF  SUNNY  SKIES  AND  CLOUDLESS  TIMES  ENJOY 
LIFE'S  NEWNESS,  AND  EARTH'S  GARNITURE  SPREAD  OUT; 
AND  WHEN  THE  SILVER  HABIT  OF  THE  CLOUDS 
COMES  DOWN  UPON  THE  AUTUMN  SUN,  AND  WITH 
A  SOBER  GLADNESS  THE  OLD  YEAR  TAKES  UP 
HIS  BRIGHT  INHERITANCE  OF  GOLDEN  FRUITS, 
A  POMP  AND  PAGEANT  FILLS  THE  SPLENDID  SCENE. 

THERE  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPIRIT  BREATHING  NOW 
ITS  MELLOW  RICHNESS  ON  THE  CLUSTERED  TREES, 
AND  FROM  A  BEAKER  FULL  OF  RICHEST  DYES, 
POURING  NEW  GLORY  ON  THE  AUTUMN  WOODS. 
AND  DIPPING  IN  WARM  LIGHT  THE  PILLARED  CLOUDS. 
MORN  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS,  LIKE  A  SUMMER  BIRD, 
LIFTS  UP  HER  PURPLE  WING,  AND  IN  THE  VALES 
THE  GENTLE  WIND,  A  SWEET  AND  PASSIONATE  WOOER, 
KISSES  THE  BLUSHING  LEAF  AND  STIRS  UP  LIFE 
WITHIN  THE  SOLEMN  WOODS  OF  ASH  DEEP-CRIMSONED, 
AND  SILVER  BEECH,  AND  MAPLE  YELLOW-LEAVED, 
WHERE  AUTUMN,  LIKE  A  FAINT  OLD  MAN,  SITS  DOWN 
BY  THE  WAYSIDE  A-WEARY.    THROUGH  THE  TREES 
THE  GOLDEN  ROBIN   MOVES.     THE  PURPLE  FINCH, 
THAT  ON  WILD  CHERRY  AND  RED  CEDAR  FEEDS, 
A  WINTER  BIRD,  COMES  WITH   ITS  PLAINTIVE  WHISTLE, 
AND  PECKS  BY  THE  WITCHHAZEL,  WHILST  ALOUD 
FROM  COTTAGE  ROOFS  THE  WARBLING  BLUEBIRD  SINGS, 
AND  MERRILY  WITH  OFT-REPEATED  STROKE, 
SOUNDS  FROM  THE  THRESHING  FLOOR  THE  BUSY  FLAIL. 

O  WHAT  A  GLORY  DOTH  THIS  WORLD  PUT  ON 

FOR  HIM  WHO,  WITH  A  FERVENT  HEART,  GOES  FORTH 

UNDER  THE  BRIGHT  AND  GLORIOUS  SKY.  AND  LOOKS 

ON  DUTIES  WELL  PERFORMED,  AND  DAYS  WELL  SPENT! 

FOR  HIM  THE  WIND,  AY,  AND  THE  YELLOW  LEAVES 

SHALL  HAVE  A  VOICE,  AND  GIVE  HIM  ELOQUENT  TEACHINGS. 

HE  SHALL  SO  HEAR  THE  SOLEMN  HYMN.  THAT  DEATH 

HAS  LIFTED  UP  FOR  ALL,  THAT  HE  SHALL  GO 

TO  HIS  LONG  RESTING  PLACE  WITHOUT  A  TEAR. 

— Longfellow 
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IN    THE    REALM    OF    RETROSPECTION 


Nothing  Except  Words 


^^'ritten    for    Sky-Land 


SOMETIMES  words— little  words- 
come  so  quickly.  They  are  only 
words,  and  what  do  words  matter?  It 
takes  so  little  to  help  or  hinder.  Words 
may  be  either  cheering  or  cutting.  They 
are,  however,  only  words — but !  "The 
tongue  is  a  little  member,"  yet  "how 
great  a  fire  may  be  kindled  by  a  little 
flame!"  ^\'ords,  thoughtless  words,  how 
great  their  force! 


Centuries  ago — thousands  of  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
— it  was  written  on  papyrus  by  some 
Egyptian  philosopher,  "Guard  thy 
speech  before  all  things,  for  a  man's 
ruin  hes  in  his  tongue!"  An  old  \\'elsh 
proverb  says,  "The  tongue  that  pleasant 
things  will  say."  In  the  world  of  words 
there  are  two  classes — words  that  wound 
and  curse;  words  that  comfort  and  bless. 

It  is  said,  "Kind  words  can  never 
die,"  and  this  is  a  trite  saying;  and  the 
opposite  is  likewise  true,  for  unkind 
words  live  always.  If  there  could  be 
constant  recognition  of  the  immortality 
of  the  spoken  word,  what  care  would  not 
be  taken  to  remember  before  speaking? 
One  determination  of  the  life  should  be 
to  carefully  consider  the  influence  of 
the  spoken  word.  Will  it,  when  sent 
forth,  bring  joy  or  sorrow  ?  Is  the  word 
to  be  a  ray  of  helpful  sunshine,  or  a 
poisoned  dart  whose  sting  shall  cause 
soul-sadness? 


uncontrolled  temper  is  a  pestilence,  and 
leaves  in  its  wake  darkness  and  misery. 
Life's  real  secret  lies  in  self-control.  The 
neighbor's  joy  is  important,  and  the  con- 
ti'ol  on  one's  temper  is  the  secret  of 
neighborly  happiness.  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor? Is  it  not  the  "other  man?"  His 
heart  is  as  easily  touched  as  mine,  and 
his  soul  is  as  tender  as  yours.  Hasty 
words,  spoken  thoughtlessly,  and  words 
spoken  without  consideration,  cannot  be 
recalled.  It  is  true  that  the  one  who 
speaks  can  ask  forgiveness,  but  the  sting 
of  the  words  remains. 


The  inspired  writer  said  that  out  from 
the  same  mouth  came  blessing  and 
cursing.  So  it  is ;  and  the  blessing — the 
kind  word  spoken  from  a  gentle  heart — • 
how  large  its  influence,  and  how  far- 
reaching  its  cheer !  The  tender  word ! 
]\Iy  lips  are  my  very  own,  yet  they  are 
for  the  service  of  my  brother ;  and  what 
word  must  I  speak  to  cheer  him  ?  ^^'hat 
message  will  encourage  him,  and  what 
song  shall  I  sing  to  help  him?  It  is  sad- 
dening to  hear  the  word  of  false  witness 
against  that  other  man.  and  is  it  not  true 
that  we  often  bear  false  witness  when 
we  withhold  the  word  of  praise  when 
the  opportunity  oft'ers  ?  One  ma)'  sin  as 
surely  by  withholding  the  kind  word  as 
by  speaking  the  harsh  word. 


Keeping  one's  temper  under  control  is 
important.      Temper  is  not  the  sin;  but 


It  is  so  easy  to  speak  a  kind  word. 
]\Iany  people,  hosts  of  them,  are  pining 
for  the  kind  word.  Plenty  of  people 
about  who  are  glad  to  find  fault,  plenty 
to   discourage,  plenty  to   speak  harshly. 
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plenty  to  sneer.  So  few  take  the  time  to 
utter  the  word  of  cheer,  of  encourage- 
ment, of  help.  The  poor  man  has  made 
mjistakes,  many  of  them  perhaps — he 
knows  it !  That  poor  fellow  does  not 
need  words  of  criticism,  words  of  com- 
plaint. He  needs  encouragement.  He 
needs  a  kindly  smile,  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  the  breath  from  a  warm  heart, 
the  word  of  comfort.  That  word  may 
make  a  man — harsh  words  may  break 
him.     Words  either  make  or  break ! 


There  is  a  story  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  may  be  true.  It  may  not  be  true. 
Still  it  contains  great  truth.  Someone 
was  criticising  another,  and  speaking  to 
the  Great  Peter.  He  stopped  the  man. 
He  said :  "At  any  rate,  the  man  of 
whom  you  speak  has  his  good  qualities 
also.  Tell  them  to  me.  Whatever  you 
know  about  them,  tell  it.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  throw  mud  over  another.  I 
would  rather  help  every  man  to  keep 
his  coat  clean."  The  tendency  to  criti- 
cism or  slander  is  best  overcome  by  cul- 
tivating a  habit  of  charitable  speech.  If 
we  cannot  help  a  man,  then  keep  silent 
about  his  weakness.  Some  people  think 
— at  least,  they  appear  to  think — that  it 
is  their  bounden  duty  to  dispense  all  the 
information  they  can  secure  concerning 
the  weaknesses  of  their  fellowmen. 


that  Horace  Greeley  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  caused  by  slanderous  tongues. 
Sir  Horace  MacDonald,  of  the  British 
army,  committed  suicide  after  serious 
charges  were  made  against  his  character. 
Then,  but  alas  too  late,  a  commission 
investigated  the  charges,  and  found  them 
false,  and  their  report  said:  "^^'e  find 
that  the  late  Sir  Hector  MacDonald  has 
been  cruelly  assassinated  by  vile  and 
slanderous  tongues."  Words  are  deadly 
weapons  when  handled  without  due  re- 
gard for  possible  results. 


Oft  repeated  is  the  story  of  the  object 
lesson  given  by  Phillip  Neri  to  the  self- 
confessed  slanderer.  "Go  to  the  market 
and  buy  a  chicken,  and  pluck  out  the 
feathers  and  throw  them  away  as  you 
return  with  it  to  me."  The  woman  did 
as  she  was  told.  The  next  morning 
Phillip  Neri  said  to  the  woman :  "Now 
go  back  and  gather  and  bring  me  the 
feathers  you  scattered  yesterday." 
"That  is  impossible,"  she  said ;  "the  wind 
has  blown  them  away."  "Just  so  with 
your  words  of  slander,"  said  Neri ;  "they 
have  been  carried  in  every  direction,  and 
you  can  never  recall  them." 


The  thought  expressed  by  Will  Carle- 
ton   is  touchingly  beautiful. 

"That    speech,    it    hadn't    been     gone     half     a 
minute 
Before  I  saw  the  cold  black  poison  in  it ; 
And  I'd  have  given  all  I  had  and  more 
To  have  only  safely  gotten  it  back  in-door." 

Words  of  slander  fly  with  mighty 
winds.  The  Duchess  of  Fife  has  a  scrap- 
book  of  clippings.  The  book  is  labeled, 
"The  Things  ^\"e  Never  Did."  Senator 
Depew   is   authority   for    the     statement 


Wasted  words.  Too  many  uselessly 
used.  \Vords  are  worth  too  much  to  be 
idly  spoken.  They  that  love  to  hear 
themselves  talk  do  not  remember  the 
work  that  they  are  making  for  repent- 
ance. There  will  be  a  reckoning  time, 
when  every  spoken  word  is  to  be  an- 
swered for.  The  Chinese  have  a  prov- 
erb :  "Put  a  seal  upon  your  mouth, 
and  guard  your  heart  with  the  same 
vigilance  as  the  ramparts  of  a  city." 

"O,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 
Finds   mark   the   archer   little   meant ; 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
j\Iay  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken." 
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THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    POETS'    CORNER 


I  Sat  Alone 


By  William  Eyre  Brierley 

1SAT  alone — where  once  1  sat  with  thee — 
And  memory  o'er  me  cast  its  mystic  spell — 
Again  with  thee  I  strolled;   light-hearted,  free, 
And  blithesome  as  the  birds  within  the  dell. 

Again,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  I  seemed  to  stray 
With  thee  o'er  woodland  path,  beside  the  stream, 
And  on  a  cedar's  branch,  in  sportive  play, 
A  wisli-knot  tied — as  in  some  waking  dream. 

On  moss-grown,   rocky   ledge,   the   streamlet  nigh, 
Where  did'ed  to  pallid  gloaming  was  the  glare 
Of  noonday's  sun  by  boughs  o'erarched  on  high, 
I  sat  alone — yet  felt  thy  presence  there. 

The  cool,  pellucid  waters  gently  flowed 
From  out  a  wooded  transept,  where  the  gleams 
Of  vagrant  sunshine  fitful  paled  and  glowed. 
As  in  some  fairy  grotto  carved  of  dreams. 

The  surface  of  the  brook  a  glittering  sheen 

Of  golden  light  reflected,  pure  and  rare. 

As  sunbeams  filtered  through  the  branches  green, 

And  aureoled  thy  features  mirrored  there. 

Pervasive  odors,  redolent  of  Spring, 
In  aromatic  waves  did  o'er  me  steal — 
Borne  on  the  evanescent  zephyr's  wing — 
As  when  thy  perfumed  kiss  my  lips  didst  seal. 

The  streamlet's  murmur,   sound  of  rustling  trees, 
The   hum  of  vibrant  wing  and  song  of  bird. 
Were  borne  in  harmony  upon  the  breeze — 
And  in  their  melodies  thy  voice  I  heard. 


I  sat  alone !     The  symphony  was  hushed ; 
The  perfume  in  fast-closing  petals  sealed ; 
Encrimsoned  rays  in  p'.ace  of  gold  now  flushed 
The  surface  of  the  stream.    I  sat  alone ! 


Farewells  -To  -  S  ummer 


»» 


(The  Name  Given  by  the  Mountaineers  to  the  Wild  Aster) 
By  O.  H. 

BRIGHT  dashes   of  crimson  are  gleaming  below 
Tlie  skies  overhead  are  with  splendor  aglow; 
While  tlie  crispness  of  autumn  is  in  the  air. 
And   "Farewdls-to-Summer"   are   everywhere ! 
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In  purple  and  lilac,  in  yellow   and  white, 
They  wave  us  adieu  as  we  pass  out  of  sight; 
Ah,  waking  dear  memories  softly,  they  tell — 
Their  farewells  to  summer.     Farewell !     Farewell ! 

The  rose  loves  the  soft  summer  sunshine  and  air. 
But  these. patiently  wait  till  autumn  is  here. 
Then  scatter  their  loveliness  where'er  they  dwell. 
As  their  farewell  to  summer.     Farewell !     Farewell 

The  message  they  give  us  as  they  nod  us  good-bye 
Is  one  they  have  learned  looking  up  to  the  sky: 
Ah !     The  heart  of  the  hopeful  fears  not  to  tell 
Its   farewells  to  summer.     Farewell !     Farewell ! 


F 


Thanksgiving 

By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell 

OR  countless  blessings  I  thank  my  God,  For  the  joys  and  hopes  that  fill  my  life, 

On  this,  our  Thanksgiving  day,  And  my  part  of  worldly  gain. 


For  home  and  love,  my  country  and   friends, 

For  the  song  that  thrills,  the  helpful  words, 

And  pleasures  that  cheer  my  way.  -u-     j  1                j                           -i 

^                                        ■'        -^                  ,  Handclasps    and    a   merry   smile, 

For   mountains   high,   and   for   valleys   deep,  For  tl^e  love  that  comes  from  faithful  hearts 

For  my  breadth  of  heavenly  blue,  To   make   life's   living  worth   while. 

For  winter's  cold,  and  for  summer's  heat, 

And  the  flowers  sweet  with  dew.  And  I  give  thanks  for  my  health  and  strength, 

•;  For  those  who  are  good  and  true— 

For  my  full  share  of  the  glad  sunshine.  But  of  all  blessings  I  have  today 

And  the   soft,  refreshing  rain,  The  dearest  and  best  is  you. 


The  Balsam  Mountains 

By  Walter  Hamilton  Candler 

OH,  WHAT  wealth  of  ecstacy  and  wild  delight 
Along  these  mountain  trails  has  charmed  my  soul ! 
Or  silent  beauty  of  the  moonlit  night 
Has  touched  me  as  among  the  hills  I  stroll. 
Oh,  priceless  treasures  of  her  wooded  groves ! 
Sweet,  subtle  fragrance  of  her  little  brooks ! 
.A.n;I  ci'shioned  velvet  of  her  soft  grass  coves 
Hard  at  the  feet  of  lofty  evergreens! 
Her  face  in  memory's  realm  is  fixed  secure, 
I  know  her  secrets  in  my  soul  endure. 
'Twere  scarce  in  mortal  tongue  to  give  them  name. 
Or  half  their  passion's  fullness  here  proclaim. 
Yet,  we'come  links,  they  bind  me  by  their  grace ; 
Sweet   fantasies  of  youth's  ephemeral   hour ! 
Strange  magic  castles  that  so  skyward  tower. 
Soft  thrilling  raptures   in   Arcadian  bower, 
I  paint  their  gladness  in  but  meager  words. 


I 
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Alas,  a  stealing  sadness  bears  me  change — 

Life's  dearest  joys  are  always  tinged  with  pain, 

And  we,  tomorrow  eve,  must  meet  to  say  good-bye 

To  friends  whom  no  more  this  sapphire  sky, 

These  sacred  groves,  and  dreamy  whispering  hills. 

Shall  know  as  constant  dwellers  as  of  old. 

Life's  battles  are  before  them.      Some  to  die 

Upon  bleak  deserts  in  far  distant  lands. 

Some  to  bear  aloft  their  Nation's  banner ; 

Some  to  teach,  to  hold  the  jurist's  chair, 

Or  by  strange  gift  of  alchemy  transform 

To   fertile   fields   earth's  waste   and   arid  sands. 

They  go — we  cannot  bid  them  stay, 

A   common   thing — yes,  'tis  but  common. 

Only  a  longing  in  our  hearts.     Another  wound. 

Another  tearing  of  our  souls  apart 

From  those  whose  very  life  has  strengthened  ours. 

Another  drooping  of  our  spirits,  till  in  tears, 

The  lonely  vigils  of  our  weary  years 

Draw  near  their  close,  and  in  the  dark, 

Our   bosoms   desolate,   we   sleep. 

And  wake — perchance  to  brighter  worlds. 


Come  Play  to  Me  in  the  Twilight 

COME  play  to  me,  in  the  twilight. 
Something  soft  and  sweet  and  low. 
That  a  moment's  surcease  from  life's  dull  pain 

My  aching  heart  shall  know. 
So   tired   am    I   of   the  heart-sobs 

Of  life;  of  its  fret  and  jar; 
Of  its  treacherous  disillusions ; 

Of  the  thousand  sins  that  mar 
The  image  that  first  was  molded 

In  Heaven's  own  innocence, 
Without  knowledge  of  evil  predestined. 

Or  sin's  damning  consequence ; 
That  I  lon.g  to  be  soothed  with  your  music. 

And  made  to  forget  the  while 
The   fret  of  life's  jangling  discords; 

Its  sordidness,  strife,  and  guile. 
Then  play  to  me,  in  the  twilight, 

Something  soft  and  sweet  and  low. 
That  a  moment's  surcease  from  Kfe's  dull  pain 

My  aching  heart  shall  know. 

Play  on — while  I  watch  the  firelight 

Cast   its  shadows  on  the  wall — 
That  my  heart,  made  free  of  its  pain  and  fret. 

May  respond  to  the  call  of  that  voice 
That  speaks  through  your  music, 

And  stirs  to   the  depths  my  soul, 
And  bids  me  on  pinions  mount  higher — 

Till  on  life's  slow  unwinding  scroll. 
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I  catch  the  larger  vision 

Of  man's  immortality, 
And  interpret  life's  broader  meaning 

In  the  message  brought  home   to  me 
Through  your  wistfully  tender  music, 

That  makes  me  forget  the  while 
The  siren  voice  that  ensnares  me, 

The  sins  that  my  soul  deiile. 
Then  play  to  me,  in  the  twilight, 

Something  soft  and  sweet  and  low. 
That  a  moment's  surcease  from  life's  dull  pain 

My  aching  heart  shall  know. 


Presdestination 


I  AXED  Marse  why  I'z  a  nigger. 
En  a  fahm  ban'  black  ez  night, 

En  why  he  iz  a  gemmen. 

Why  bees  ban's  en  face  so  w'ite? 
Why  he  votes,   en  got  book  larnin', 

Wile  I  haint  got  no  sense, 
'Cep  ter  hoe  de  cawn  en  cotton. 

Chop  de  wood,  er  bull'  de  fence. 
Marse  sez  :    "  'Rastus,  you'ze  predesterned 

'Way  long  'fo'  you  wuz  bawn. 
To  be   a  nigger,   en  ter  hoe 

De   cotton   en  de  cawn." 

I   scratches   mah   haid,   en   treckly 

Goes  projeckin  eroun'. 
Sees   de   peas   en   watermilyuns 

A-layin'  on  de  groun' ; 
I  knows  de  day  ob  'possum 

En  sweet  taters  boun'  ter  kum ; 


I   see   de  lazy   Mzzard, 

En  heah   de   fat  bee  hum. 

De  'simmons  en  de  hick'y  nut 
Soon   drap   upon   de   groun' — 

I  natch'ly  cal-late  on  all  dis, 
Wile  projeckin'  eroun'. 

T'anksgibin'    Day'Il  kum   treckly, 

En  we'll  gedder   in   de  truck — 
De  punkin  wid  de  yaljer  face, 

De   cawn   widin  de  shuck ; 
De  boa'd'Il  groan  wid  goodies — 

Turkey,  'possum,  en  fat  shoat; 
Wid  cakes,  en  pies,  en  jellies, 

Yaller  pippin,  rusticoat — 
Ef  dis  am  whut  "predesterned"  i 

I'z  glad  dat   I   wuz  bawn 
Ter  be  a  nigger,  en  ter  hoe 

De  cotton  en  de  cawn. 


Old -Time  African  Philosophy 


DIS  nigger  haint  gwine  worry 
'Bout  t'ings  he  doan  unnerstan, 
'Bout  de  laws  en  regerlashuns 
A-pestering"  ob  de  Ian'. 
He  dv   know  dis — sho's  niglit  kum, 

Dar's   a   roof  to   kivver   bees   haid; 
A  hunk  o'  bacon,  sum  'lasses. 
En  plenty  o'  cracklin'  braid; 


A   fat   leetle   pickerninny. 

En  a  banjer  whut  kin  talk; 
A  gingerbraid   ole  'ooraan, 

En  a  yaller  mule  whut   balk — 
Huh  !  dis  nigger  he  sho'  am  t'ankful, 

En  happy  ez  de  day  am  long ; 
So   chune   up   de  banjer.   mah   honey. 

En  we'll  hab  a  leetle  song. 


4'4~4'#4'#4-#4'#4'#####**'f*######*4*4'^*4'*###** 


Will-power  sees  no  defeat,  and  knows  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  SKY- 

no  master.  LAND. 
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Judge  Chilton's  Thanksgiving 

By  Payne  Erskine 


ONE  sleepy  day  toward  the  last  ot 
Summer,  when  the  air  was  already 
taking-  on  the  soft,  hazy  look  of  early 
Fall,  three  worthys  of  the  village  of 
Pepperton  drove  slowly  up  a  long  stony 
hill  toward  the  county  line.  They  were 
members  of  the  town  council,  as  well  as 
of  the  one  church  of  the  village,  and 
wore  the  grave  countenances  befitting 
both  church  and  State.  One,  stout  and 
rubicund,  caused  the  carriage  to  lurch 
heavily  over  on  his  side,  careening  up 
the  uneven  roadbed  like  a  boat  in  a  gale. 
They  spoke  seldom  and  sparingly,  after 
meditation  grave  and  deep,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  the  well-fed  horse  was 
urged  to  take  a  livelier  pace,  which 
jolted  their  conversation  forth  with  un- 
expected points  of  emphasis. 

"Where  did  these  people  come  from  ?"' 
asked  Judge  Chilton. 

"Up  Lynn  way,  the'  say,''  replied 
Deacon  Pike. 

"How  long  since?" 

"Le's  see ;  must  'a  been  more  'n  a  year 
back,  ain't  it.  Squire?" 

Squire  Eldridge  never  spoke  unless 
directly  addressed,  and  then,  suddenly 
starting  up  as  if  wakened  from  a  trance, 
he  talked  volubly.  "Yes ;  it  must  be  six 
months  since  the  woman  died — yes — just 
before  spring  elections,  while  you  were 
'tending  Legislature,  Judge;  yes,  I  re- 
member it  snowed  the  day  we  buried 
her — the  county  did ;  yes,  they'\e  been 
there  about  a  year." 

"\A'ell,  this  county  buried  her;  but  I 
take  it  they  belong  to  the  Gardener  folks 
by  rights.     Ain't  so.  Squire?" 


"The's  ten  acres  of  land,  'nd  every  bit 
of  it  is  on  the  Gardener  side  o'  th'  line, 
only  the  little  corner  where  the  house  is 
set ;  not  more'n  a  half-acre  at  most  there. 
It's  really  their  business,  'nd  they  might 
take  offense  at  our  meddlin'  in." 

"Supposing  the  Gardener  folks  ain't 
there  to  meet  us,  then  what?" 

"We  can't  let  the  thing  run  on  into 
cold  weather,"  said  the  judge.  "The 
matter  lies  between  us,  and  we  can't  let 
children  starve  and  die  of  cold  just  be- 
cause the  Gardener  folks  won't  do  their 
duty,  \^'e  have  the  best  poorhouse  in 
ten  counties ;  maybe  it's  a  mercy  they 
are  a  bit  backward  in  coming  forward. 
The  little  chap  would  get  no  care  in  their 
place." 

The  judge  touched  his  horse  impa- 
tiently, and  Deacon  Pike's  next  remark 
was  shaken  out  with  undignified  gusto. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Gowdy  is  a  good  woman, 
if  she  is  humbly."  The  matter  seemed 
settled,  and  they  dro^-e  on  in  silence  for 
a  time,  then  the  deacon  resumed :  "The 
girl  '11  take  on  pretty  bad ;  she's  par- 
ticularly a  sot  one,  they  say."  But  the 
judge  remained  silent ;  his  final  word  had 
been  said. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  forlorn  little, 
one-story,  unpainted,  weather-beaten 
house,  a  tipsy-looking  outside  chimney 
at  the  end,  standing  with  its  side  toward 
the  road  in  a  ragged,  untilled  patch  of 
garden.  The  judge  tied  his  horse  with 
elaborate  care ;  the  three  approached  the 
half -open  door  with  the  grave  majesty 
of  those  who  go  to  perform  a  public 
duty. 
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"Guess  the  Gardener  folks  ain't  com- 
ing, think  so,  Squire?''  said  the  deacon. 

"Guess  not,"  echoed  the  squire. 

The  judge  walked  on,  and  gently- 
tapped.  As  no  response  came  to  their 
ears,  he  paused  on  the  threshold,  and 
peered  in ;  then,  stepping  back,  he  beck- 
oned the  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
silence  that  followed  seemed  ominous, 
as  they  quietly  entered  and  stood  just 
inside  the  door,  looking  down  at  the 
sight  before  them.  A  child  lay  stretched 
on  the  floor,  apparently  asleep,  but  so 
white  and  frail-looking  as  to  give  the 
thought  of  death.  His  hair  fell  away 
from  his  face  a  mass  of  shining  curls, 
and  his  arms  were  thrown  out  over  the 
rough  board  floor  with  the  supple  grace 
of  childhood.  Presently  the  blue-veined 
lids  quivered  and  lifted,  and  he  gazed 
with  wide  staring  eyes  at  the  three  men. 

The  judge  stooped  over  him,  and 
gently  took  one  of  the  slender  little 
hands  in  his.  "Don't  be  scared,  sonny. 
We're  good  friends.     Don't  be  scared." 

The  child  wore  a  blue  checked  pin- 
afore; and  a  shawl  had  been  wrapped 
about  him,  but  had  slipped  partially  off. 
He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and 
looked  steadily  in  the  judge's  face,  his 
great  brown  eyes  blinking  wonderingly. 
His  lips  quivered  a  little ;  but  he  was 
trying  to  be  brave. 

"I'm  not  scared,''  he  said. 

Then  the  men  noticed,  with  a  feeling 
of  awe,  that  the  little  fellow  had  no  legs 
— only  two  short  stumps  below  his  body ; 
and  they  stood  silent  with  the  great 
kindly  pity  that  filled  their  hearts. 

"Yes,"  said  the  judge  at  last,''  it's  as 
well  the  Gardener  folks  are  backward 
about  this,  for  the  child  ought  to  be  with 
Mrs.   Gowdy.     She'd  be  good  to  him." 

Suddenly,  in  sweet,  tremulous  treble, 
the  boy  cried  out,  terrified :  "Don't  take 
me  away" ;  and  something  in  the  little 
fellow's  eyes  and  voice  struck  a  chord 


in.  the  judge's  heart,  a  note  perhaps  of 
memory,  very  tender  and  gentle. 

"I  guess  you  slipped  out  of  your  chair, 
didn't  you,  sonny?  Let  me  help  you  up 
again.  There!"  He  placed  the  cushion 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor  with  the 
child  back  in  the  large  wooden  rocker, 
and  gently  lifted  him  up. 

"\Mio  takes  care  of  you  here,  Bub?" 
said  the  deacon. 

But  the  child  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
made  no  answer,  only  to  look  appealingly 
again  into  the  judge's  face;  and  again 
something  stirred  in  the  man's  heart — 
the  chord  sent  forth  through  his  being 
the  same  note,  a  fluttering  memory,  or 
the  gentle  awakening  of  a  long  sleeping 
pain.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  child's 
head,  and  felt  the  soft  curls  wind  about 
his  fingers ;  and  the  pain  grew  stronger. 
"See  here,  sonny :  we've  come  to  take 
care  of  you,"  he  said. 

"Zylla  takes  care  of  me.  Don't  take 
me  away.  Zylla  will  cry.  She  wants 
me ;  she  does." 

:  The  judge  patted  the  boy's  head. 
"There,  don't  worry,"  he  said.  "Every- 
thing's going  to  be  all  right."  Then  he 
went  out  into  the  drowsy  air,  and  beck- 
oned the  two  others  to  follow  him.  A 
bumblebee  crept  out  of  a  belated  holly- 
hock bloom,  and  boomed  past  him,  and 
a  lean  cat  came  toward  them  across  the 
ragged  garden  patch,  threading  its  way 
among  the  potato  vines  and  tall  pigweeds. 
They  all  gazed  absently  at  the  cat,  and 
the  place  seemed  less  lonesome  for  its 
appearance. 

"You'd  better  take  my  buggy  and 
drive  back  to  Pepperton,  and  bring  a 
liack,''  said  the  judge.  "I'll  stay  here 
and  talk  to  the  poor  little  chap  and  sort 
of  make  him  willing  to  go.  If  I'm  not 
here  when  you  get  back,  you  just  hitch 
the  horse  and  leave  him,  and  take  the 
boy  along  with  you.     I'll  find  the  girl, 
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and  make  her  see  that  we  mean  this  for 
the  child's  good." 

"She'll  never  give  in.  My  wife  says 
she's  as  sot  as  a  hen,'  said  the  deacon, 
as  he  and  Squire  Eldridge  turned  toward 
the  carriage,  shaking  their  heads  omin- 
ously. 

Then  the  judge  went  into  the  house, 
and  stood  again  beside  the  boy,  looking 
down  at  him.  The  cat  came  in  also,  and 
rubbed  against  his  legs ;  then  sprang  into 
the  child's  lap,  and  gave  a  pathetic  little 
mew. 

"She's  hungry,"  said  the  boy. 

"Are  you  hungry,  too?''  asked  the 
judge.  I      t 

"Yes." 

"Haven't  you  had  any  dinner?" 

"No ;  I  fell  out  of  the  chair,  and 
couldn't  get  back  again ;  so  I  went  to 
sleep."  He  leaned  over,  and  pulled  a 
clean  white  towel  from  the  table,  un- 
covering the  food  Zylla  had  left  within 
his  reach ;  and  as  he  did  so  the  chair 
gave  an  uncomfortable  lurch.  "See," 
said  the  boy ;  "that's  the  way  it  did  when 
I  fell  out.  Sister  forgot  to  put  the  stick 
under  the  rocker."'  "Well,  I'll  fix  it  so 
you  won't  tumble  again" ;  and  the  judge 
found  a  stick  of  firewood  and  placed  it 
under  the  rocker  so  as  to  hold  the  chair 
steady. 

Again  the  child  looked  up  into  the 
judge's  face.  "I  like  you,"  he  said, 
simply,  and  fell  to  eating  his  dinner 
vigorously.  Only  a  bowl  of  milk,  and 
another  of  blueberries,  and  a  large  piece 
of  light,  white  bread.  "Zylla  made  this," 
he  said,  holding  up  the  bread  with  pride ; 
"she  can  make  everything.     It's  good.'' 

"Yes,"  said  the  judge.  He  looked 
about  the  little  room,  so  bare  and  very 
neat — a  few  dishes  on  a  shelf,  a  tiny 
cracked  cooking-stove  in  a  corner,  and 
one  other  chair.  This  he  drew  beside 
the  child,  and  sat  down.  "\A'here  is 
Zylla  ?''  he  asked. 


"Getting  blueberries.  She  has  to. 
She  said  she  must  get  a  lot,  for  they  are 
almost  gone." 

"Yes,  Zylla  is  a  good  girl,"  said  the 
judge,  patting  the  child's  head  in  an 
absent-minded  way.  He  was  thinking 
hard. 

"Do  you  know  her?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  her  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  she  is  good." 

The  judge  smiled.  "Why,  she  is  good 
to  you,  I  can  see  that ;  and  she  makes 
good  bread." 

The  child  nodded  with  a  satisfied  air, 
and  again  looked  up  into  the  judge's 
face  with  wide-open  beautiful  eyes. 

"Are  you  a  papa?"  he  asked. 

"No,  no;  that  I'm  not." 

"What  makes  you  say  it  sorry?  Papas 
aren't  nice ;  only  mammas  are  nice." 

"I  see,"  said  the  judge;  and  he  rose 
and  walked  over  to  the  window,  looking 
out  on  the  sad  little  untilled  garden. 
Presently  he  returned,  and  sat  again  by 
the  child,  and  there  for  an  hour  or  more 
ho  talked  and  stroked  the  little  fellow's 
hair.  At  last  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
fair,  blue-veined  forehead,  and  went  out. 
"\\'hen  they  come  for  you,  mind  you  go 
with  them,  and  don't  you  cry.  I'll  tell 
Zylla,  and  she'll  be  glad." 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  albeit  a  little 
dubiously.  Then  he  called  in  his  high, 
shrill  voice:  "If  you  were  a  papa.  I  bet 
you'd  be  a  nice  one" ;  and  the  judge  was 
gone.  He  went  up  the  road  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  which  he  came. 

Far  back  in  the  blueberry  pasture,  out- 
lined slenderly  against  the  sk3dine,  stood 
a  girl  in  blue  frock  and  sunbonnet.  The 
judge  watched  her  as  she  worked,  busily 
stooping  and  rising,  and  moving  this 
way  and  that.  The  berries  were  getting 
scarce,  and  it  was  slow,  toilsome  work; 
but  she  was  nearly  through.     Now  she 
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sat  down,  and  he  could  see  only  her 
head  above  the  bushes.  She  was  putting 
on  her  shoes,  and  hiding  the  old  rubbers 
she  had  been  wearing  under  a  stone  to 
find  them  again  next  day.  Beside  her 
were  two  large  baskets  which  she  had 
filled  with  fruit,  and  the  tin  dipper  with 
which  she  had  measured  them,  stained 
with  the  dark  purple  juice.  After  tying 
her  shoes,  she  sat  with  bare  head  and 
dreamy  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon,  rest- 
ing. Suddenly  she  was  aware  of  a 
presence  near  her,  and  turning  looked 
into  the  judge's  face,  with  the  same  wide, 
wondering  gaze  in  her  brown  eyes  that 
had  stirred  his  heart  when  he  saw  the 
child. 

"Is  this  Miss  Zylla  Woodruft"?"  he 
asked,  removing  his  hat,  and  looking  with 
a  touch  of  surprise  at  her  in  his  turn. 
He  had  evidently  expected  to  find  her 
more  of  a  child,  and  was  unprepared  for 
the  womanly  dignity  of  her  manner,  yet 
he  realized  that  he  had  seen  her  before 
once  in  the  village,  but  not  to  look  in  her 
face  as  now. 

"Yes,  sir."  She  rose,  and  stood  be- 
fore him,  with  her  sunbonnet  in  her  hand. 

"You  have  a  fine  picking  of  berries 
there." 

"Yes,  sir."  She  looked  away  from 
him  to  the  distant  hills,  and  there  was 
an  awkward  pause.  The  judge  cleared 
his  throat  to  speak  again,  but  she  sud- 
denly turned  upon  him,  stretching  her 
hands  out  in  pathetic   appeal. 

"Judge  Chilton,  you  needn't  try  to 
smooth  anything  over,  nor  lead  up  to  it 
gently,  nor  anything.  I  know  what  you 
want.  You  have  come  to  take  Benny 
away  from  me.  Mrs.  Pike  said  the  other 
day  you  were  going  to  do  it.  She  said 
she  came  to  prepare  me — and — I  pre- 
pared her.  I  told  her  no  one  should  take 
him ;  that  I  promised  mother  I  would 
take  care  of  him  until  he  dies,  and  I 
will.     I   tell   you  the  same."     Her   face 


turned  from  pale  to  red,  and  her  eyes 
flashed.  They  stood  thus  facing  each 
other  a  moment,  and  then  she  sank 
down  on  the  ground  in  a  little  heap  and 
wept. 

This  was  more  than  the  judge  could 
bear.  He  had  faced  many  a  jury  with  a 
hard  verdict,  had  seen  many  a  woman 
weep  under  an  inexorable  law,  unmoved ; 
but  now  that  chord  of  memory,  touched 
by  a  child's  hand,  awoke  an  old  pain,  and 
he  turned  his  back  for  a  moment  upon 
the  weeping  girl,  and  gazed  silently  at 
the  horizon  line,  while  the  sun  shone 
warmly  and  brightly  over  them  both. 
Then  he  came  to  her,  and  gently  lifted 
her  up.  He  could  feel  her  slight  form 
quiver  in  his  grasp,  and  his  hands  shook. 
It  had  been  many  years  since  he  had  felt 
thus. 

"No,  Zylla  Woodruff;  listen  to  me," 
he  said,  "Stop  crying,  and  listen." 
Then  he  took  her  two  little  berry-stained 
hands  in  his,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  on  her.  "I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  part  with  him  just  for  a  little 
while.  Don't  tremble ;  I  mean  what  I 
say — for  a  little  while.  You  can't  take 
care  of  him  all  winter  in  this  way;  and 
what's  more,  you  need  to  be  taken  care 
of  yourself." 

"Oh  no,  Judge  Chilton ;  Oh  no.  I  can. 
T  have.     He  will  die  if — " 

"You  will  have  to  do  as  I  tell  you,"  he 
said,  sternly.     "Come." 

"He  turned  and  lifted  the  two  baskets 
from  the  ground.  "Were  you  going  to 
carry  these  all  the  way  to  Pepperton?'' 

"Yes,  sir.     I  am  strong.     I  can  do  it." 

"You  will  never  do  it  again  as  long  as 
you  live,"  he  said ;  striding  off  with  them 
toward  the  road.  She  picked  up  the  tin 
dipper,  and  hurried  after,  feeling  his 
strong  will  compelling  her.  \Mien  they 
reached  the  road,  he  set  the  baskets 
down.  "You  wait  here  until  I  come 
back,"  he  said.     "H!ere,  sit  on  the  grass, 
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and  rest.  I'm  going  to  take  your  baskets 
into  town,  and  you  with  them.  I  want 
the  whole  lot.'' 

Obediently  she  sat  where  he  bade  her, 
and  watched  him  move  away  with  erect 
carriage — dignified,  tall,  and  square — 
setting  his  feet  down  firmly  at  every 
stride.  How  could  she  battle  against 
him?  And  yet — and  yet  she  must.  She 
cried  again,  as  she  thought  of  Benny  and 
her  promise  to  her  mother;  and  deter- 
mined whatever  happened  she  would  not 
let  the  judge,  nor  anyone  else,  take  the 
child  from  her.  So  she  fortified  her- 
self to  brace  her  will  against  his  as  she 
waited.  When  he  returned,  he  found 
her  standing  beside  her  baskets,  with 
her  bonnet  tied  under  her  chin,  and  a 
resolute  look  about  her  mouth.  Her 
eyes  were  still  tearful ;  but  she  held  her 
chin  high.  He  had  seen  such  a  look 
somewhere  before  in  his  life.  As  he 
stooped  and  lifted  one  of  the  baskets, 
she  put  her  hand  on  it. 

"Xo,  Judge  Chilton ;  I  can  carry  them 
into  Pepperton  myself.  I  do  not  need 
your  help.  I  have  done  it  all  summer — 
and — you  may  as  well  know  now — I 
shall  not  let  you  take  Benny — no — not 
if  you  kill  me." 

"Child,  didn't  I  tell  you  it  should  be 
only  for  a  little  while?"  He  looked  at 
her  with  kind  eyes,  but  she  saw  in  them 
no  relenting.  "You  must  believe  me.'' 
Again  he  took  the  baskets  from  her.  and 
shoved  them  well  under  the  seat ;  then 
he  lifted  her  gently  in,  and  she  reluct- 
antly yielded  herself  to  h-.m,  for  she  felt 
her  will  give  way  beneath  his  look  like 
wax  in  a  candle  flame. 

They  drove  off  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  old  cottage  she  called  her 
home,  and  she  cried  out,  "Xo,  no ;  I 
must  go  to  the  house  first,  and  look  after 
Benny.  Please!"'  She  reached  over  and 
laid  her  hands  on  his,  to  pull  at  the  reins, 
but  he  took  them  both  in  one  of  his.  and 


placed  them  back  in  her  lap,  holding 
them  there  an  instant ;  and  once  more 
she  felt  her  will  give  way  before  his, 
as  he  drove  on  without  turning. 

"I  have  been  to  the  house,  and  he  is 
all  right.  I  left  him  perfectly  happy. 
This  way  is  shorter ;  and  isn't  it  better 
to  go  right  on  ?"' 

"There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do. 
I  am  in  your  power,''  she  said,  with  a 
quick  flash. 

But  the  Judge  only  laughed  as  he 
glanced  at  her.  "No,  Zylla  Woodruff; 
3'ou  are  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  a  quizzi- 
cal twitch  of  the  lips;  for  well  he  knew 
that  the  most  masterful  people  are  some- 
times held  and  led  with  a  silken  leash, 
and  was  he  not  himself  already  being 
moved  to  a  course  unpremeditated  and 
strange  through  the  spell  cast  over  him 
by  this  weary,  low-voiced  child  at  his 
side  ?  Surely  it  was  she  who  was  lead- 
ing him,  although  she  resigned  herself, 
and  the  Judge  had  his  way  as  he  was 
used  to  have.  In  Pepperton,  no  one 
thought  of  disputing  the  authority  of 
the  Judge.  Zylla  watched  his  face 
closely  but  furtively,  with  side  glances 
from  under  her  lashes ;  she  noted  the 
threads  of  gray  in  his  hair,  and  the  lines 
about  his  smoothly  shaven  chin.  They 
seemed  stern,  but  when  he  turned  to  look 
at  her  there  was  a  kindly  light  in  his 
eyes  that  reassured  her. 

"So  you  think  I  have  you  in  my  power, 
do  you?''  He  laughed,  and  chirruped 
to  his  horse,  then  suddenly  turned  upon 
her.  "Look  up,''  he  said ;  "look  in  my 
face,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me." 
She  looked  up.  unsmilingly ;  and  he  as 
gravely  looked  back  at  her.  "^^^ell,"  he 
said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence.  "Am  I 
an  ogre :  am  I  a  beast  ?" 

"I  didn't  mean  that.  I  have  looked  at 
you  before — all  the  time.  It  isn't  what 
you  are ;  it  is  only  that  I  must  have 
Bennv,  and  take  care  of  him  mvself.     I 
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have  promised.  I  can  do  it ;  I  am  not  a 
child." 

"No,  no.  That  is  just  what  makes  the 
complication  ;  no — " 

"I  don't  understand ;  what  complica- 
tion?    It  is  very  simple.     I  will  work.' 

In  silence  for  a  while  the  judge  drove 
on.  His  mouth  worked  a  little,  as  if  he 
were  planning  deeply.  It  was  a  wide 
mouth,  thin-lipped  and  flexible,  that 
could  be  either  stern  or  humorous,  like 
the  mouth  of  an  actor. 

"Zylla."  he  said  at  last,  "You  and 
Benny  seem  a  pretty  lonely  pair ;  but  you 
are  not  so  lonely  as  I  am.  I  have  been 
alone  for — let  me  see — how  old  are 
you  ?" 

"I  will  be  eighteen  next  month,  at 
Thanksgiving." 

"Aim,  yes  ;  nineteen  years — longer 
than  you  have  li\ed.  I  have  been  alone. 
No  one  has  entered  my  house  in  all  that 
time — no  woman — and  I  have  lived 
alone."  He  spoke  ponderingly,  and 
again  his  mouth  worked  in  silence. 

"A  lonely  old  man,  a  lonely  old  man 
— and  a  fool — "  he  muttered. 

"I  am  sorry.'"  Zylla  looked  up  at  him 
I'.ow  with  eyes  of  pity.  "\\'e  were  not 
lonely,  Benny  and  I ;  for  we  had  each 
other." 

"I  am  going  to  take  you  there  now, 
Zylla — to  my  home,  and  show  you  where 
I  have  lived  all  this  time  alone.  I  did 
think  I  would  take  you  both  home  there, 
and  keep  you  with  me — but — you  are 
more  of  a  woman  than  I  thought  you 
were,  Zylla — " 

"Yes,  sir ;  so  you  see  I  can  take  care 
of  him  myself,  as  I  promised  mother. 
You  are  very — very  good  and  kind, 
but—" 

"Here  we  are."  He  drew  rein  before 
a  square  white  house,  very  neat  and 
white,  with  green  blinds,  and  alighting 
held  out  h's  hands  to  her.  She  hesitated, 
leaning  toward  him   to     speak ;    but    he 


reached  up  and  lifted  her  out,  even  as  he 
had  lifted  her  in.  Then  he  tied  the 
horse,  and  swung  open  the  low  wicket- 
gate  with  the  gesture  of  a  courtier,  invit- 
ing her  forward.  She  passed  slowly  up 
the  pebbled  path,  between  rows  of  white 
and  purple  asters,  blue  larkspur,  and  tall 
hollyhocks.  At  the  steps,  she  paused, 
looking  at  him  with  parted  lips  ready  to 
speak ;  but  no  words  came,  and  he 
bounded  lightly  up  and  unlocked  the 
wide  door.  "Come,"  he  said,  smiling; 
but  she  stood  silent  and  perplexed.  Then 
he  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  into  the  dim  old  parlor,  and 
opened  the  window  to  let  the  warm 
breeze  blow  in.  It  swayed  the  long 
white  curtains,  and  made  the  air  of  the 
house  seem  less  chill.  "Take  oS  your 
bonnet,  and  sit  here  and  rest,''  he  said; 
and  drew  a  large  rocker  from  a  corner. 
Then  he  went  out,  and  left  her  alone. 

Seated  there,  she  removed  her  bonnet, 
mechanically  obeying  him,  and  looked 
about  her  curiously,  noting  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  room.  Presently  her 
eves  rested  on  a  small  picture,  hanging 
with  its  face  to  the  wall.  She  wondered 
why  it  hung  so,  and  the  impulse  seized 
her  to  turn  its  face  outward  as  it  should 
be ;  but  she  resisted.  "He  probably 
wants  it  so,"  she  thought.  Then  she 
rose,  and  walked  about,  looking  at  all  the 
other  pictures;  and  again  she  felt  herself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  turn  the  small  one 
about.  She  did  so ;  but,  alas,  the  string 
])y  which  it  hung  parted,  and  as  the 
judge  entered  again  she  stood  with  the 
picture  in  her  hands,  and  a  look  of  con- 
sternation on  her  face;  but  he  only 
smiled. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  child:  I'm  not 
r.luebeard."  He  set  the  cakes  and  milk 
he  had  brought  her  down,  and  came  to 
her  side.     "AA'hat  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"This,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  pic- 
ture. 
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"Well?'' 

"It's — it's  mother — " 

He  did  not  smile  now,  but  gently  took 
the  picture,  and  looked  from  it  to  her. 
"XMiat  makes  you  think  so?" 

"^Mother  had  one  like  it ;  and  I  have  it 
still.  I  am  sorry — so  sorry  I  did  it. 
Something  seemed  to  make  me."  She 
looked  up  at  him  tearfully,  and  her  lips 
quivered. 

"It's  all  right,  Zylla;  I  have  wanted  to 
turn  it  around  for  years,  but  have  not 
been  strong  enough.  Your  eyes  are  like 
hers — and — yes,  your  mouth  is  like — ." 
He  stopped  abruptly,  and  stooping 
kissed  the  sweet  red  lips ;  then  seizing 
her  almost  roughly  by  the  shoulders  he 
pushed  her  toward  the  table.  "Eat  child  ; 
eat.  It  will  be  a  bad  omen  if  you  do  not 
eat  in  my  house.  Then  come  out  in  the 
sun  to  me.     I  will  wait  for  you." 

Zylla  obeyed,  for  she  was  hungry. 
She  ate  with  the  healthy  appetite  of 
youth.  Her  heart  beat  quickly,  thrilled 
partly  with  a  sense  of  fear  of  she  knew 
not  what — some  strange,  unforeseen  thing 
impending;  and  partly  with  a  feeling  of 
something  new  stirring  and  awakening 
within  her,  filling  her  with  a  great  pity 
and  liking  for  this  masterful  man  who 
made  her  do  his  will  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  looked  out  and  saw  him  standing  in 
the  garden  waiting  for  her.  He  had 
taken  the  old  framed  photograph  with 
him,  and  was  gazing  at  it  with  bowed 
head.  What  could  her  mother  have 
done  to  hurt  him  so?  Then  she  went 
slowly  out  to  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face  with  direct,  questioning  gaze. 

He  lifted  his  head  as  if  awakening 
from  a  dream,  and  came  to  her  sud- 
denly with  one  stride.  "Did  you  eat?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.''  And  then,  as  if  the  tension 
were  too  great  to  be  borne,  she  laughed 
and  looked  awav  from  him."    I  ate  it  all. 


Is  it  a  good  omen  to  eat  all,  and  leave 
none  for  you?" 

"A  very  good  omen,  Zylla ;  the  best 
in  the  world.  Now  get  in  here,  and  ride 
with  me,  while  we  talk  things  over." 
Again,  without  waiting  for  assent,  as  if 
this  slight  maidenly  being  were  his  own 
possession,  strongly  yet  tenderly  he  lifted 
her  to  the  seat  in  the  carriage ;  gravely, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  again  the  feel- 
ing of  helplessness,  and  of  being  wholly 
in  this  man's  power,  filled  her  with  the 
fear  that  made  her  quake  inwardly  and 
shrink  away  from  him  into  the  corner 
of  the  seat,  as  he  "^ook  his  place  at  her 
side. 

"Are  you  cold?"  he  asked,  and  tucked 
ilip  linen  carriage  cloth  closely  about  her. 

"No,  no;  I  am  warm."  But  he  drew 
her  nearer,  and  covered  her  carefully. 

Slowly  the  judge  drove  through  the 
sleepy  town.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  stir- 
ring, nothing  seemed  to  be  doing,  and  for 
a  time  neither  spoke.  Then  the  judge 
began,  meditatively. 

"And  so  you  are  eighteen,  Zylla  ;  and 
I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  father ;  but 
that  really  cuts  no  figure.  Now  we  must 
talk  a  little,  and  consider  about  things, 
mustn't  we?  First  of  all,  I  want  you  to 
trust  me,  absolutely,     ^^'ill  you?" 

".A.bout  what?     About  Benny?'' 

"\\'ell,  yes.  About  Benny,  first.  You 
know  I  told  you  you  must  give  him  up 
for  a  little  while;  that  can't  be  avoided." 

"He  is  so  helpless,"  she  moaned. 

"How  did  it  happen?" 

"We  never  knew.  Father  took  him 
ofif,  and  brought  him  home  so  badly  hurt 
we  had  to  take  him  to  the  hospital ;  and 
they  had  to  do  it  or  he  would  have  died. 
Father  drank,  and — and  broke  mother's 
heart.  He  never  knew  what  happened 
that  time;  but  he  drank  so — if  he  fell  on 
the  track — or  what — and  then  father 
went  off  and  never  came  back — we  never 
saw   him   again — and   then   after   a    few 
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years  mother  moved  here — and  then — 
then — she  died,  so  now — Benny  only 
has  me.  You  see  how  it  is ;  I  must  care 
for  him.  He  is  mine."  Her  voice  broke, 
and  she  swayed  toward  the  Judge  in  her 
eagerness,  and  looked  in  his  face  with 
eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

"Yes,  yes ;  I  know."  A  strange  tumult 
was  astir  in  the  Judge's  heart,  that  had 
so  long  closed  in  a  silence  akin  to  peace 
upon  the  hurt  of  his  young  manhood. 
To  the  world  about  him  he  had  been  for 
years  only  a  Judge — an  arbiter  more  or 
less  stern,  unmoved  by  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion ;  but  at  this  moment,  could  those 
who  had  trembled  beneath  his  eye  have 
had  an  instant  of  omniscience  whereby 
to  see  into  the  hard  man's  soul,  they 
would  have  found  there  a  well  of  tender- 
ness enough  to  hostage  them  for  all  the 
future.  "Yes,  yes,  Zylla;  I  know,"  said 
the  Judge  again,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

Then  they  were  silent  for  a  time,  and 
Zylla  quietly  wiped  away  the  tears  that 
would  come  in  spite  of  her  bravery,  and 
for  this  reason  she  still  held  her  head 
high  and  sat  stiffly  erect  at  the  Judge's 
side,  waiting.  But  he,  although  he  looked 
steadily  before  him,  knew  well  that  the 
tears  were  there,  and  said  no  more.  "So 
you  see  there  is  really  nothing  to  talk 
over,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  am  old 
enough,  and  strong  enough ;  and  I  must 
take  care  of  Benny  myself." 

The  Judge  knew  that  argument  was 
futile,  and  yet  that  his  duty  could  not  be 
put  aside.  He  must  exercise  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  ;  but  how  to  do  it  most 
gently,  most  kindly,  without  crushing 
the  sweet  womanly  creature  at  his  side, 
he  was  sorely  taxed.  At  last  it  came  to 
him  what  he  would  do.  and  his  resolve 
was  taken.  He  would  hold  her  to  his 
will,  firmly  yet  kindly,  just  to  wait  and 
trust  him,  until  she  should  see  for  her- 
self that  the  course  he  proposed  was 
wisest.     So  he  set  himself  first  of  all  to 


make  her  like  him ;  to  win  her  to  his  own 
purpose. 

The  great  man,  who  had  always  driven 
where  he  would,  was  made  by  the  power 
of  her  gentle  insistence  to  turn  from 
driving  to  leading,  and  to  using  winsome 
words  where  he  would  have  chosen 
masterful  ones. 

"I  have  a  thought  in  my  mind,  Zylla, 
that  will  help  you,  and  make  it  possible 
in  time  for  you  to  take  care  of  your  little 
brother,  as  you  wish ;  but  first  you  must 
not  think  about  that.  Just  think  a 
moment  whether  you  can  trust  me.  Try 
to  like  me  enough  for  that,  even  if  you 
do  think  me  a  hard  old  Judge,  ^^'ill 
you  ?" 

She  lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  his  face. 
"Yes,  I  do  like  you.     It  isn't  that — " 

"You  will  trust  Benny  to  me,  will  you, 
for  a  little  while?" 

"If  I  must." 

"No,  not  if  you  must;  that  is  not 
trusting  him  to  me.  Suppose  Zylla  there 
were  no  must  in  the  case,  and  I  should 
come  to  you  and  say.  Let  me  have  your 
little  brother  for  a  few  days.  I  will  be 
good  to  him ;  nothing  shall  happen  to 
him ;  and  he  will  be  interested  and  see 
new  things.  It  will  do  him  good.  What 
would  you  say  then?" 

"Of  course,  if  he  wanted  to  go  very 
much." 

"\'ery  well ;  then  that's  settled.  \\'hen 
your  mother  left  me,  she  was  only  a  girl 
like  you ;  and  all  these  years  I  have  been 
keeping  my  resentment  alive — I  have — " 
he  paused,  removed  his  hat.  and  wiped 
his  brow.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  take 
up  the  past,  and  open  the  wound  he  had 
thought  healed ;  and  Zylla  felt  that  he 
suffered.  She  looked  up  at  him  with 
eyes  big  with  sympathy,  and  put  out  her 
hand  as  if  to  touch  his,  but  drew  it  shyly 
back. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you — and — for 
mother,  too;  now  that  I  know.     There 
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was  often  a  look  in  her  eyes  when  she 
was  alone  as  if  something  hurt  her;  but 
she  never  said  what  it  was.  I  understand 
now." 

"I  am  taking  you  to  my  sister  now; 
and  if  you  will  stay  there  for  a  few  days, 
and  trust  Benny  to  me,  all  will  come 
right."  He  turned  and  looked  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  smiled  tremulously,  but 
could  not  speak  for  the  beating  of  her 
heart;  so  again  there  fell  a  silence  be- 
tween them. 

Zylla  tried  to  think,  but  oh !  she  could 
not.  Everything  seemed  strange,  and 
the  morning  so  long  ago.  She  shivered 
as  with  an  inward  ague,  in  spite  of  the 
warm  sun  and  the  balmy  air.  Here  she 
was  riding  with  the  Judge,  calmly,  as  if 
all  were  as  she  wished  it ;  and  yet  she 
had  been  brought  away  against  her  will, 
caught  up  and  carried  off  in  spite  of  her 
protestations,  away  from  the  helpless 
little  brother  for  whom  she  was  ready 
to  die  if  need  were — and  now  to  be  told 
that  she  must  stay  away,  perhaps  for 
several  days.  Oh !  she  could  not — she 
could  not.  Then  the  Judge  stopped 
under  some  tall  maples,  where  a  little 
white  cottage  nestled,  and  a  pleasant- 
faced  woman  bustled  out. 

"Why,  John;  what  ever  brought  you 
over?''  she  began,  volubly. 

"I've  brought  you  some  blueberries, 
Mary ;  and  this  is  Zylla  Woodruff." 

"Yes,  I've  bought  her  berries  before.'' 

"Well,  you  can  put  these  up  if  you 
don't  want  them  now."  He  carried  the 
baskets  in,  and  ]\Iary  followed  him. 
After  a  few  minutes,  he  came  out  again 
alone,  and  stood  by  the  carriage  waiting ; 
but  Zylla  did  not  stir.  He  held  out  his 
hands  to  her ;  but  she  shrank  away  from 
him. 

"Oh,  don't  make  me.  I  must  go  back. 
I  must  go  back,"  she  wailed.  \\^hat! 
Hadn't  he  conquered  yet?  Must  he  say 
something  hard?     Must  he  go  over  the 


ground  again?  Impatient  of  resistance 
to  his  will,  he  frowned,  and  at  that  she 
became  frightened,  but  not  for  herself ; 
and  her  very  fear  gave  her  courage  to 
face  him. 

She  stepped  down  and  stood  quivering 
before  him :  "I  will  walk  back ;  but  I 
need  the  pay  for  the  berries.  If  you 
don't  really  want  them,  bring  them  out 
again,  and  I  will  sell  them,  as  I  always 
do." 

Suddenly  he  saw  before  him,  as  if  the 
years  had  never  been,  the  woman  he 
had  loved,  as  she  appeared  to  him  that 
day  when  he  saw  her  last — the  first  and 
only  time  she  had  ever  set  her  will  in 
opposition  to  his,  and  the  old  hurt  struck 
him  to  the  heart ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  heard  again  Zylla's  words,  "I  am  sorry 
for  mother,  too'' ;  and  the  pain  at  his 
heart  grew  the  stronger,  but  the  anger 
all  melted  out  of  it,  and  left  him  gentle 
and  tender  as  when  he  looked  at  the  child 
in  his  garden.  He  put  out  his  arms 
toward  her,  as  if  he  would  gather  her 
to  his  heart,  then  let  them  drop  at  his 
side. 

"You  won't  find  your  little  brother 
there  if  you  do  go  back.  He  is  with  a 
good  woman  who  will  care  for  him  day 
and  night  until  I  take  you  to  him,  which 
I  will  do — soon — very  soon.  Benny  be- 
lieves me;  and  you  must  trust  me  now, 
whether  you  will  or  not."  The  words 
were  stern ;  but  as  she  watched  his  face 
she  saw  it  grow  very  kind,  and  good  to 
look  at.  Again  he  stepped  to  the  gate, 
and  opened  it  for  her  to  pass,  as  if  he 
were  a  courtier  and  she  a  princess. 

But  before  she  turned  from  him,  she 
held  out  both  hands  as  if  she  would  im- 
plore forgiveness.  "I  will  trust  you.  I 
believe  you  are  good,"  she  said,  and 
looked  bravely  in  his  eyes.  But  as  she 
passed  up  the  path,  he  saw  her  cover  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  saw  the  slight 
form  droop  and  quiver.     He  knew  she 
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was  weeping,  and  with  one  stride  he  was 
at  her  side,  and  had  gathered  her  in  his 
arms.  All  caution,  all  reserve  was  gone. 
The  old  love  surged  through  him  re- 
newed and  made  strong  and  sealed  with 
the  sorrow  of  his  first  error  and  the  wis- 
dom it  had  brought  him. 

"You  are  mine,'  he  said  brokenly,  and 
kissed  her.  "I  will  love  you  as  my  own 
soul,  "^"ou  shall  never  weep  again  unless 
for  joy.     You  are  mine." 

"I — I  don't  understand,"  she  said ;  too 
bewildered  to  resist,  simply  standing 
passively,  held  in  the  magnetic  circle  of 
his  will,  and  hearing  his  words  with  a 
sweet  thrill  that  he  felt  also. 

"I  will  make  you  understand."'  He 
could  not  release  her  yet.  It  was  too 
sweet  to  feel  her  yielding  thus.  He 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  still  would 
follow  each  other.  "I  will  make  you 
understand.  You  shall  feel  as  I  feel. 
You  shall  know  me  as  I  know  you.  The 
noble  devoted  sister  will  make  the  nobler 
wife.  As  I  knew  your  mother,  I  know 
you.  It  is  the  gathered  love  of  years 
that  is  poured  out  for  you.  She  loved 
me :  she  has  left  you  for  me — an  atone- 
ment, a  sweet  atonement.  I  said  that 
day,  so  long  ago,  no  woman  should  ever 
enter  my  house;  and  no  one  ever  has, 
until  you  entered  it  today — the  house 
that  was  built  for  her.  I  thought  my 
heart  was  bitter ;  but  it  is  tender,  and  full 
of  love,  for  you,  daughter  of  my  love ; 
its  secret  places  have  been  kept  sacred 
for  you,  like  the  house,  my  love  and 
daughter  of  my  love." 

Then  she  did  more  than  remain  pas- 
sive ;  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast,  and  her  arms  stole 
up  about  his  neck.  "It  is  a  dream,'  she 
said.  "Now  I  know ;  all  day  I  have  been 
dreaming,  for  how  could  anything  like 
this  be  true?  I  will  wake,  and  tell  the 
little  brother." 


"This  is  the  only  true,  and  all  the  past 
is  a  dream.  We  shall  both  wake  to  find 
it  so.  Look  up,  Zylla;  look  in  the  face 
of  the  old  man  who  will  be  your  husband. 
Forget  Benny  a  moment  only,  and  say 
can  you  lo"\e  the  old  man ?" 

"Old?"  she  said,  looking  closely  and 
gravely  at  him.  "Old?  but  your  eyes 
are  young,  and  your  hair  is  dark,  and 
you  are  strong — you  compel  me.  In  my 
heart  all  the  time  I  have  felt  you  com- 
pelling me — I  must — I  must  love  you." 

He  released  her,  and  stood  back  from 
her.     "Do  I  compel  you  now?" 

"Yes,  with  your  eyes,"  she  laughed 
softly. 

He  turned  away  his  head:  "And 
now  ?" 

"It  is  too  late  now — it  is  done,  and  I 
must  love  you.  You  did  it  before,  and 
against  my  will  you  took  me — then,"  she 
added  softly,  "but  now — now — if  you 
should  ride  away  and  I  never  saw  you 
again,  I  would  die.  That  is  what  you 
have  done." 

"I  will  come  to  you  tomorrow,  and  the 
day  after,  and  every  day.  I  will  marry 
you,  and  take  you  to  your  home ;  and 
there  you  shall  find  Benny;  and  you  shall 
never  be  parted  from  him  more.  Thus 
you  may  keep  the  promise  made  to  her, 
the  woman  I  loved ;  and  for  my  part  in 
the  hurt  that  has  shadowed  both  our 
lives,  this  shall  be  my  atonement — that  I 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  so." 

Then  Zylla  stepped  away  from  his 
side,  and  looked  down,  and  he  saw  a 
shade  pass  over  her  face.  "Oh  no,  no. 
Even  my  mother  would  not  ask  that  of 
either  you  or  me ;  that  you  should  do 
this  for  an  atonement."  She  grew  cold, 
and  shivered. 

"No,  Zylla,  no ;  it  is  not — " 

"Wait,  wait ;  don't  touch  me  until  I 
am  through.  Because — "  She  looked 
down  at  her  hands,  berry-stained,  and  at 
her  blue  cotton   gown,   and  then   up  at 
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him  as  he  bent  above  her.  "Because — 
you  can  see  how  impossible — unless  by 
some  strange  magic — how  impossible  it 
is  that  you  should  care  for  me  in  that 
way,  the  great  and  only  way — no.  no.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  for."  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  as  he  drew 
near  still  moved  back  from  him.  "Let 
me  finish  before  you  speak  again,  or  I 
never  can  say  it.  I  have  read  in  books 
of  this ;  but  now  it  has  come  to  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  know  what  it  is.  It 
is  love.  You  have  taken  me,  even  when 
I  would  not,  and  opened  the  door  of  my 
heart,  and  entered,  and  with  you  entered 
the  light  like  heaven,  and  I  thought  I 
dreamed ;  but  in  that  motnent  I  learned 
that  it  must  be  only  in  that  great  way  I 
will  be  taken,  or  I  will  go  my  own  way, 
asking  nothing,  as  I  said  at  first,  and 
care  for  the  little  brother  alone.  Don't 
think  wrongly  of  me.  I  see  how  good 
you  are,  and  understand  how  beautiful 
is  the  thing  you  would  do,  but — but — as 
a  sacrifice  —  an  atonement  —  never ! 
never !"  She  took  her  hands  from  be- 
fore her  face,  and  looked  up  at  him, 
her  e3'es  brimming  and  her  cheeks 
flushed.  Her  heartbeats  choked  her 
voice,  and  the  last  v\'ords  were  scarcely 
uttered.  She  had  exalted  him,  but  he 
felt  very  humble,  as  once  more  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  gently  took  her  hands, 
drawing  her  toward  him  without  speak- 
ing, slowly,  until  he  again  held  her  to  his 
heart,  shaken  by  the  passion  of  love,  so 
long  pent  within  him,  which  she  had 
awakened  to  new  life. 

"Don't  be  troubled,"  he  said,  humbly. 
"Atonement  it  may  be — but  more.  Mine 
shall  be  the  sweet  task  of  making  you 
see  that  all  the  dream  brought  us  is  true. 
Every  day  from  now  to  Thanksgiving 
Day  I  will  come  here  to  teach  you  the 
sweetest  lesson  life  has  to  give.  You 
shall  learn  what  value  these  little  stained 
hands  are    to    me — priceless,    priceless ! 


All  you  are  I  take ;  and  all  I  am  I  give. 
Do  you  believe  me  now,  little  one?" 

She  drew  in  a  light  sobbing  breath. 
"Yes,"  she  said. 

"And  are  you  content?" 

"Oh  yes,  yes.  Only  it  is  all  in  one 
day;  and  since  this  morning  it  seems  a 
yeal".  Then  I  was  praying — praying 
while  I  worked — that  God  would  help 
me,  and  show  me  a  way  to  keep  Benny ; 
and  I  was  tired,  and  so  sad  and  troubled, 
and  then — did  you  know,  when  you  came 
for  me  there,  who  I  was  ? — that  I  was — " 

"The  child  of  the  one  I  had  loved,  of 
my  lost  love?     No,  Zylla." 

"\^'hen  did  you  know  first?" 

"^^'hen  I  looked  first  in  your  eyes,  and 
you  defied  me,  I  thought  of  her,  and  was 
startled  ;  and  put  all  about  in  the  plans 
we  had  made.  Then  when  I  returned  to 
you  in  my  house.  I  knew  why  you  were 
so  like,  even  before  you  called  her 
mother." 

"In  myse'f  I  know  I  am  so  little  worth, 
but  for  her  sake,  I  can  understand  how 
you  may  love  me.  And,"  she  looked 
brightly  smiling,  "all  the  rest  you  have 
promised  to  teach  me." 

"And  on  Thanksgi\'ing  Day  we  will  be 
married,  and  go  to  the  house  that  has 
been  kept  sacred  for  you.  Until  then, 
3'ou  will  stay  in  my  sister's  keeping,  and 
leave  the  little  brother  in  mine;  and 
surely,  surely,  you  shall  have  him  again. 
You  are  not  afraid  any  more  ?'' 

"There  is  no  room  left  in  my  heart 
for  fear.  Tonight  I  will  pray  God  not 
to  let  this  be  wrong;  that  this  should 
come  all  in  one  day." 

"Do  so,  little  one;  I  am  not  afraid  of 
that  prayer." 

And  thus  it  came  about  that,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Judge  Chilton 
brought  home  a  bride,  and  thereafter 
gave  great  thanks  on  all  the  Thanks- 
giving Days,  for  they  lived  happily  ever 
after. 
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The  Confessions  of  a  Sweetheart 


A  DISSECTIVE  STORY 

By  S.  0"H.  Dickson 


SEPTEMBER  I.  I  have  just  finished 
reading  for  the  second  time,  the 
loveliest  book :  "The  Confessions  of  a 
Wife" ;  and  I  believe  I  will  take  time  to 
write  The  Confessions  of  a  Sweetheart. 
Why  not?  Why  should  not  sweethearts 
dissect  their  hearts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  wives?  They  surely 
have  as  many  things  to  write  about. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  express  my  feel- 
ings as  beautifully  as  Marna  did,  but 
there  are  surely  wonderful  experiences 
in  the  life  of  an  engaged  girl,  especially 
if  she  has  been  engaged  several  times, 
you  know. 

Harold  came  to  see  me  last  night.  He 
always  comes  three  nights  in  the  week, 
if  he  can  get  off.  Ed  never  came  but 
twice  a  week. 

Before  Harold  came,  my  heart  began 
to  ache  with  a  wild  longing  and  fear  that 
something  had  happened  to  him — and 
then,  the  terrible  thought  that  he  had 
gone  to  see  Aileen  Grafton  possessed  me. 

She  is  so  pretty,  and  the  boys  fairly 
go  wild  over  her.  But  he  came  in  his 
everyday  clothes,  and  said  he  had  been 
obliged  to  stay  so  late  at  the  store.  He 
didn't  look  as  handsome  as  he  generally 
does,  and  his  breath  smelled  of  tobacco 
— but  I  love  Harold.  He  is  so  splendid 
looking,  his  eyes  are  so  bright  and  full 
of  mischief,  and  he  seems  to  love  me 
very  much.  He  thinks  that  Aileen  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  me.     Isn't  that  lovely? 

He  brought  the  usual  box  of  candy, 
and  it  was  Huyler's  best,  and  we  just  ate 
and  talked  nonsense  till  mamma  rang  the 
electric  bell,  and  Harold  took  the  hint 
and  said  good-bye. 


I  cannot  write  down  all  he  said,  and 
the  accompaniment,  for  everybody,  ex- 
cepting wiry  old  bachelors  and  prim  old 
maids,  know  how  sweethearts  say  good- 
bye. 

September  lo.  I  haven't  written  for 
ten  days.  The  fact  is  that  the  candy 
Harold  brought  gave  me  a  severe  attack 
of  indigestion.  I  dreamed  a  horrid 
dream  that  night.  It  was  almost  as  bad 
as  Marna's,  about  the  bright  green  log 
and  the  dreadful  viper.  I  suppose  I  had 
things  mixed.  At  any  rate,  I  was  walk- 
ing on  a  lonely  road,  and  at  a  sudden  turn 
I  came  face  to  face  with  a  huge  snake ; 
and,  oh,  horrors !  it  had  Harold's  eyes, 
and  called  me  by  name,  or  hissed  it  twice  : 
"^laymie,  Maymie."  Of  course  I 
screamed  and  ran — in  my  dream — and 
Guy  Harleston  came  to  my  rescue. 
A\'asn't  that  queer? 

Then,  all  day  I  staid  in  bed,  and  tried 
to  forget  that  dreadful  dream. 

Harold  did  not  come  that  evening,  but 
'phoned  that  he  wasn't  well  enough. 
Why  couldn't  he  have  written? 

IMarna  says  that  "a  man  selects  whom 
he  pleases,  and  wins  her  if  he  can.  He 
slights  the  object  of  his  love  when  he 
will,  and  ceases  to  love  when  he  chooses." 
That  is  so. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Harold?  I 
kept  turning  over  the  leaves  of  that  book, 
and  finding  places  that  seemed  to  suit  me. 

I  don't  feel  as  sure  of  Harold's  love. 
One  evening  I  phoned  to  know  if  he  was 
coming;  and  if  not,  why?  I  thought  he 
answered  roughly  when  he  said  that  it 
was  not  his  regular  evening,  and  he 
couldn't  get  ofif  till  late. 
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He  never  said  he  was  sorry,  nor  that 
he  would  be  thinking  of  me  all  the  time ; 
and  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  and  waked 
with  a  headache. 

Mamma  said  if  I  would  get  up  and  stir 
around,  and  do  something  for  somebody, 
and  take  a  brisk  walk,  that  my  head 
would  be  relieved.  INIothers  are  so 
matter-of-fact,  and  so  unsympathetic. 

After  she  left,  I  opened  the  Confes- 
sions, and  read  this  :  "A  woman's  choice 
is  among  her  choosers,  and  she  is  denied 
the  terrible  advantage  of  the  right  to 
woo.  Why  should  eternal  tenderness  be 
expected  of  the  more  disabled,  the  less 
elective  feeling?  Why  should  the  life 
everlasting  be  demanded  of  a  woman's 
love?"  Yes.  why?  I  asked  myself,  and 
began  to  cry,  for  I  was  beginninng  to 
feel  very  mad  with  H.  for  not  coming, 
or  sending  me  flowers  or  something. 

Another  long  day  has  passed.  I  was 
too  mad  to  phone  him.  By  eight  o'clock 
I  had  worked  myself  into  a  fever.  I 
dressed  myself  in  the  lilac  dress  that  he 
always  admired,  and  wore  pansies,  be- 
cause he  told  me  once  that  I  ought  to  be 
named  Pansy. 

When  the  bell  rang,  it  was  five  minutes 
past  nine,  and  instead  of  Harold  walk- 
ing in  when  the  door  opened,  Paul  Rivers 
came  in — the  great,  red-faced,  rollicking 
fellow !  I  must  have  been  rude — I  was 
looking  behind  him,  for  I  thought  Harold 
must  be  there. 

"Ha!  ha,  ha!"  he  roared  out.  "Can't 
you  shake  hands  wnth  me?  So  busy 
looking  for  the  other  fellow?" 

I  know  I  blushed,  my  heart  throbbed 
wildly,  but  I  recovered  my  self-posses- 
sion sufficiently  to  shake  his  hand,  and, 
smiling  a  sickly  smile,  to  ask  him  to  be 
seated. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Paul  had  never 
been  so  noisy  and  so  generally  disagree- 
able. My  pride  made  me  rouse  up  at 
last,  and  I  tried  to  talk  about  what  was 


going  on  in  our  set.     I  purposely  spoke 
of  Aileen. 

"Yes,"  said  Paul ;  "she's  a  beauty. 
You  girls  had  better  look  to  your  laurels. 
She  is  stealing  right  and  left;  and  I  tell 
you,  shes  a  flirt.  I  am  steering  clear  of 
her  myself." 

I  could  hardly  see  him  as  he  spoke. 
I  tried  twice  before  I  could  say,  with  a 
poor  attempt  at  a  laugh :  "I  for  one  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  her.  A  man  who  is  no 
more  in  earnest  in  his  love  for  a  woman 
than  to  be  lured  away  by  a  pretty  face 
isn't  worth  having." 

I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  my  heart  was  beating  like  a  muffled 
drum. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !  That  is  so.  Miss  Maymie, 
that  is  so!"  Then  he  coolly  changed  the 
subject,  and  began  to  talk  of  a  German 
they  were  getting  up  for  next  week. 

I  cried  half  the  night,  and  as  I  could 
not  sleep  and  felt  that  no  one  could  un- 
derstand or  comfort  me  but  ^Nlary 
Adams,  I  turned  on  the  light,  and  sat  up 
for  an  hour  reading  the  Confessions. 

Another  and  another  day  passed,  and 
still  Harold  did  not  come.  IMamma  began 
to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  said,  with  what  was  meant  for  a, 
careless  manner,  but  which  did  not  de- 
ceive me  :  "What  has  become  of  Harold, 
Maymie?"  I  would  have  cut  my  throat 
sooner  than  I  would  have  let  mamma 
suspect  that  I  doubted  Harold's  love. 
You  see,  I  had  had  two  love  affairs  be- 
fore, and  she  had  begun  to  think  I  must 
he  to  blame,  somehow. 

"I  suppose  he  is  particularly  busy  at 
this  season.  The  house  does  a  large 
wholesale  business,  you  know." 

Mamma  did  not  reply,  and  I  went  to 
m\  room  and  locked  the  door,  and  nearly 
wept  my  eyes  out.  Then  I  roused  up, 
and  tried  to  believe  that  I  did  not  care. 
I  bathed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  do  a  little 
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embroidery,  but  the  tears  blinded  me  so 
that  I  could  not  see  to  work. 

Then  I  tried  to  write  a  letter;  but 
always  Harold's  name  came  up,  and  I 
wanted  to  write  it. 

I  think  I  understand  the  comfort 
Marna  derived  from  writing  down  her 
feelings,  and  I  will  say  here,  there  is  a 
part  of  me  that  keeps  on  liking,  yes,  even 
loving,  Harold.  I  understand  the  ex- 
pression ''a  divided  heart"  now.  He  is 
so  handsome,  he  has  paid  me  the  highest 
compliment  a  man  can  pay,  and  he  did  it 
in  such  a  pretty  way — so  different  from 
the  way  of  the  other  boys  who  have 
asked  me.  They  took  it  so  lightly,  but 
Harold  trembled,  and  grew  pale.  Maybe 
it  was  because  he  wasn't  used  to  saying 
such  things.  That  was  why  I  liked  it. 
A  woman  always  likes  to  believe  that  she 
is  a  man's  first  choice ;  but  she  is  a  goose 
if  she  does ! 

The  days  passed.  I  was  too  proud  to 
'phone  or  to  write;  but  late  one  evening 
I  took  the  street  car  for  the  other  side  of 
town,  down  where  Sims  &  McFurley's 
store  is,  with  a  wild  desire  at  least  to  see 
Harold  in  passing.  I  rode  past,  and 
peered  in,  catching  a  glimpse  of  some- 
body I  took  for  Harold.  Then  I  stopped 
at  Chestnut  Street  to  do  a  little  shopping 
that  I  had  made  as  the  excuse  for  com- 
ing out. 

I  had  not  walked  more  than  two  blocks 
when  far  ahead  of  me,  I  saw  Aileen 
Grafton  and  Harold !  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  that  figure,  and  yet — who 
was  it  I  saw  in  the  store,  if  this  was 
Harold  ? 

]\Iy  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst.  I 
leaned  against  a  window,  and  pretended 
to  be  looking  at  the  dispfay  inside,  but 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  figures  of  ,-\.ileen 
and  Harold. 

As  soon  as  I  could  walk  steadily,  I 
went  home,  and  up  to  my  room,  locked 
the  door,  and  took  off  my  hat  and  wrap. 


One  glance  at  the  mirror  showed  me  a 
white  face,  with  wild  eyes,  and  lines  on 
my  brow  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
I  hated  myself ;  I  hated  Aileen  Grafton ; 
I  hated  Harold.  I  threw  myself  down 
on  the  bed,  and  dared  to  wish  that  I 
might  die — wicked  creature  that  I  was ! 

October  15.  It  is  well  that  I  have  some 
pride,  for  it  helped  me  to  get  up,  and 
bathe  my  face,  and  control  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  go  to  dinner,  and  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  mamma's  watchful  eyes. 

That  evening,  Guy  Harleston  and  Will 
Allyn  called,  and  I  tried  to  be  very  gay. 
I  think  I  overacted.  Guy  looked  sur- 
prised, and  \\'ill  said:  "Miss  Maymie, 
you  are  in  better  spirits  than  I  ever  saw 
you." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be?"  I  asked 
sharply. 

"Oh,  there's  no  reason  why;  only  you 
look  so  excited."  Then  he  talked  of 
something  else,  and  they  asked  me  to 
sing.  Guy  handed  me  a  love  song!  How 
could  I  sing  a  love  song  with  hate  in  my 
heart?  I  threw  it  aside,  and  picking  up 
a  silly,  rollicking  negro  melody,  said 
lightly : 

"Oh,  you'll  like  this  better,  I  know"; 
and  I  sang  it  through  abominably;  then 
took  a  laughing  song,  and  sang  that. 

Somehow  the  boys  seemed  disgusted, 
and  soon  left.  Oh,  how  glad  I  was.  I 
rushed  to  my  room,  threw  on  my  wrap- 
per, and  took  the  dear  book  that  seems 
my  only  comforter,  and  opened  it  at  the 
date  July  13,  which  suited  me  as  if  writ- 
ten  for  me: 

"Heated  seven  times  the  days  pass. 
Only  the  nights  are  possible.  While  the 
moon  lived,  they  were  solemn  and  un- 
real, like  the  nights  of  an  unknown 
planet.  ]\Iy  brain  burned ;  my  head 
swam.  I  thought  strange  thoughts,  and 
felt  strange  emotions.  I  long  for  the 
dark,  and  when  it  comes  I  feel  as  if  it 
was  a  cool  hand,  and  I  lay    my    cheek 
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upon  it,  and  am  quieted  and  comforted. 
I  have  not  heard  from  Dana  for  eighteen 
days."  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
Harold  for  fifteen  days.  Here's  another 
passage,  that  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand, but  it  sounds  as  if  it  is  what  I 
ought  to  feel :  "What  shall  a  woman 
do  with  the  current  of  a  feeling  fired  at 
too  far  a  height,  and  dashing  over  to  its 
own  destruction  in  too  deep  a  gulf?  My 
life  is  a  spent  cataract,  wasted  in  mid- 
air. Last  night  I  woke  up,  and  found 
myself  saying:  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
my  husband's  face." 

I'm  sure  I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen 
Harold's.  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I 
waked  up,  I  was  saying: 

"Oh  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves — 

The  brave  man  does  it  with  a  sword ; 

The  coward  with  a  kiss." 

It  was  after  three  o'clock  when  I  found 
myself  shivering,  and  turned  off  the  light 
and  went  to  bed. 

November  i.  I  have  not  written 
regularly ;  I  can't.  It  is  so  hard.  I  won- 
der how  Marna  did.  I  am  too  proud  to 
stay  at  home  and  grieve,  and  people  are 
looking  at  me  so  peculiarly ;  but  last  night 
something  happened.  Guy  Harleston 
came  here  alone.  After  we  had  talked 
awhile,  he  brought  in  Harold's  name 
casually.  I  started,  grew  hot  and  crim- 
son, and  before  I  knew  it,  was  saying: 

"Where  is  Harold,  Guy?  You  know; 
and  you  also  know  we  were  engaged. 
Don't  keep  me  in  suspense.  Has  Harold 
jilted  me?'' 

Guy  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  quite 
gravely ;  then  he  laughed  quite  heartily. 


Miss  Maymie,  it  is  a  shame  that  no  one 
has  told  you.  I  told  the  boys  I  was  bound 
to  tell  you  the  truth  tonight,  whether 
Harold  was  willing  or  not.  Harold  is  in 
the  smallpox  ward  at  the  hospital ;  but 
he  has  a  mild  case,  and  is  getting  on 
nicely. 

I  suppose  I  fainted.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  was  that  mamma  and  the  doctor 
were  with  me,  and  then  I  remembered 
what  Guy  had  said.  I  must  have  fainted 
without  hearing  his  last  words  about 
Harold,  for  my  first  words,  when  I  came 
out  of  the  faint,  were: 

"Is  he  dead?  Who  could  have  been 
so  cruel  as  to  keep  it  from  me?" 

!Mamma  said,  with  her  usual  unfeeling 
manner: 

"Maymie,  this  is  foolish.'  No,  Harold 
is  not  dead.  He  has  had  smallpox,  and 
is  getting  over  it.  He  has  been  foolish 
enough  not  to  want  you  to  know  it.  He 
preferred  to  let  you  suft'er,  and  to  charge 
him  with  unfaithfulness." 

jNIamma  never  did  like  Harold. 

November  15.  Harold  is  well  again, 
and  we  are  happy  now.  I  don't  think  I 
will  write  any  more.  Harold  wants  to 
burn  "The  Confessions  of  a  ^^^ife.''  He 
says  that  it  is  a  very  bad  book  for  girls 
who  are  inclined  to  be  morbid  and  senti- 
mental. 

\MTat  I  think  now,  I  tell  Harold ;  and 
I  am  awfully  sorry  that  I  thought  so 
many  mean  things  about  him.  I  am  glad 
he  is  not  a  morphine  fiend.  He  is  a  noble 
man,  and  I  hope  I  will  prove  an  unsus- 
picious and  trusting  wife. 

We  will  be    married    after    Thanks- 
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1MAN  that  is  born  of  woman  is  o± 
.  few  dollars  and  full  of  egotism. 

2.  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  but 
is  withered  by  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
shriveled  by  rent  and  taxes. 

3.  Headache  followeth  his  thirst  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

4.  H€  hoppeth  out  of  bed  fifteen  min- 
utes late  in  the  morning,  and  findeth 
neither  his  milkman  nor  his  paper  boy 
have  arrived. 

5.  He  hustleth  for  his  train,  and  mis- 
seth  it  by  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

6.  He  rusheth  to  his  noonday  lunch, 
and  choketh  upon  a  fishbone  in  his 
chicken  salad. 

7.  He  crosseth  the  street  in  the  pride 
of  his  manhood,  and  is  tossed  three 
blocks  by  a  yellow  honk-wagon. 

8.  Behold  the  man  who  cometh  into 
his  office  to  pay  a  great  bill  dieth  of 
apolexy  whilst  he  is  at  lunch. 

9.  Yea,  even  his  strenographer  leaveth 
her  chewing  gum  in  his  desk  chair  by 
accident,  and  he  needs  must  wear  his 
raincoat  home. 

10.  ^^■hat  is  man  but  the  shuttlecock 
of  fate  walloped  over  the  fence  by  the 
battledore  of  adversity? 

11.  Behold,  he  garnereth  in  unto  him- 
self seven  simoleons  in  one  day,  the 
while  his  wife  shoppeth  and  hath  charged 
to  him  a  bill  of  nine  simoleons. 

12.  In  his  infancy  he  stubbeth  his  toe 
and  waileth  lustily,  and  in  his  maturity 
he  acquireth  the  gout  and  curseth 
abominably. 

13.  Yea,  his  troubles  do  follow  him 
in  his  young  manhood,  and  the  first  girl 
to  whom  he  proposeth  doth  accept  him. 

14.  And  just  as  he  saveth  sufficient  to 
purchase  for  his  adornment  a  pair  of 
white  flannel  trousers  and  a  high  straw 
lid  with  the  bow  abaft ;  lo  and  behold. 


an 

his   wife's    relatives   come    and    borrow 
them  from  him. 

15.  Verily,  what  is  man  but  a  stone- 
bruise  upon  the  heel  of  existence? 

16.  Even  is  he  but  a  freckle  upon  the 
face  of  misfortune,  for  when  he  polish- 
eth  his  silk  hat  he  absent-mindedly 
turneth  about  and  sitteth  upon  it,  being 
therefore  the  man  who  putteth  the  loss 
ill  gloss. 

17.  Nor  in  his  lexicon  can  there  be 
found  the  word  "Luck,''  for  should  he 
lay  a  wager  upon  a  horse  that  animal 
dieth  in  the  home  stretch,  and  should  he 
hold  four  kings  and  add  his  watch  unto 
the  stack  in  the  pot,  verily  another  hold- 
eth  four  aces. 

18  He  runneth  for  office,  nor  can 
anyone  guess  the  manner  of  man  it  was 
who  cast  the  other  vote  for  him. 

19.  Even  the  letter  carrier  unwittingly 
drops  the  envelope  containing  a  check, 
but  promptly  delivers  four  duns. 

20.  He  walketh  in  the  street,  and  a 
bulldog  falleth  upon  him;  he  walketh  in 
the  field,  and  an  aviator  falleth  upon 
him ;  he  hideth  in  the  cellar  for  protec- 
tion, and  the  gas  meter  explodeth  and 
hoisteth  him  through  the  floorings 
unto  the  third  floor ;  even  if  he  diveth 
into  four  fathoms  of  water,  he  bumpeth 
his  head  upon  a  waterlogged  plank. 

21.  The  banister  of  life  down  which 
he  slideth  is  full  of  splinters,  and  the 
hand  of  fate  leadeth  him  not  but  wear- 
eth  brass  knuckles  and  jabbeth  him  con- 
stantly. 

22.  Yea,  verily ;  man  that  is  born  of 
woman  is  destined  to  bills  and  boils,  toil 
and  thirst,  malaria  and  matrimony. 

23.  And  when  the  end  cometh  he  can- 
not even  enjoy  the  epitaph  provided  for 
him,  and  the  flowers  sent  to  garnish  his 
obsequies  are  by  mistake  delivered  to  the 
home  of  his  bitterest  enemy. — Selected. 
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BY  WILLFAM    EYRE   BRIERLEY 


ER     FAR     JUDEA'S     HALLOWED     PLAIN     A    LIGHT 

O  CELESTIAL  SHONE.   AND    IN   THE    ETHEREAL  BLUE 

ANGELIC  VOICES  SANG,  TO  CELEBRATE  MY  BIRTH 
CRADLED    WITH    THE     LOWING     KINE,     I    WAS 
ACQUAINTED  WITH   GRIEF  AND   POVERTY  ERE  YET 
MY    EYES    WERE    FULLY    OPENED. 

ti^rar  CONCEIVED    BY    LOVE    SUPERNAL,    I    CAME    TO 

'*M?ifr_        BRING    GLAD   TIDINGS    TO    ALL   THE    INHABITANTS 

OF  THE  EARTH;   TO   HEAL  THE   BROKEN-HEARTED, 

TO    BIND    UP   THE    WOUNDS    OF   THE    FALLEN,    TO 

SET    THE    CAPTIVE    FREE. 

MY  BODY  IS  LIFE  AND  LOVE;  MY  SOUL  IS  CHARITY;  MY  MES- 
SAGE,   PEACE;    MY    EMBASSAGE,    GOOD-WILL. 

TO  ME  ALL  NATIONS  RENDER  HOMAGE,  ALL  TRIBES  AND 
KINDREDS    TRIBUTE    PAY. 

WITH  RESONANT  PEAL  OF  BELLS  OR  DULCET  ORGAN 
STRAIN,  I  VOICE  A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  A  SONG  OF  GLADNESS, 
A   SYMPHONY    OF    HAPPINESS. 

I  COME  ALIKE  TO  THE  PALACE  OF  THE  PRINCE  AND  THE 
HUT  OF  THE  PEASANT,  TO  THE  HOME  OF  THE  MERCHANT  AND 
THE    HOVEL    OF   THE    SLAVE. 

I  BRING  JOY  TO  THE  AGED,  PLEASURE  TO  YOUTH,  AND  TO 
TENDER  AND  INNOCENT  CHILDHOOD  ITS  BRIGHTEST  AND  MOST 
BLITHESOME    HOURS. 

I  RELIEVE  POVERTY  AND  BRING  SURCEASE  OF  SORROW. 
IN  THE  SKIES  OF  ALL  DOWNCAST,  OPPRESSED,  FORSAKEN,  1 
LIMN    THE    RAINBOW    OF    A    HOPE    ETERNAL. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD,  MY  BENISON  FALLS  GENTLY  ON 
MANKIND-ON  FAIR-HAIRED  SAXON  AND  ON  SWARTHY  TURK; 
ON  LATIN,  CELT,  AND  SLAV;  O'ER  TROPIC  DESERTS  AND  THE 
FROZEN  NORTH;  O'ER  VERDANT  VALLEYS  AND  THE  DREARY 
MOUNTAIN    WASTE;    AND    O'ER    THE    ISLES    OF    THE    SEA. 

I  WOULD  BRING  TO  ALL.  ON  THIS  RECURRENCE  OF  MY 
NATAL  DAY,  THE  GOOD  THAT  THEY  HAVE  STRIVEN  FOR  AND 
EARNED-THE  MEMORY  OF  A  KINDLY  WORD,  THE  SECRET  BLISS 
OF  BENEFACTIONS  BOUNTIFULLY  BESTOWED,  THE  SATISFAC- 
TION OF  A  DEED  ACCOMPLISHED,  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A  WORK 
WELL    DONE. 

TO  YOU,  I  WOULD  BRING  HAPPINESS;  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS 
AND    NEIGHBORS,    GOOD-WILL;    AND    TO    MANKIND,    PEACE. 

I    AM 


Z\)t  Cfjrisitmas!  Spirit 
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"In  North  Carolina's  Calcium  Light" 

THE  day  of  hero  worship  is  past — 
the  laurel  wreath  that  once  decked 
the  victor's  brow  has  faded  with  the 
passage  of  time,  nor  does  the  blare  of 
trumpets  longer  herald  the  conqueror's 
return. 

We  are  living  in  a  practical  and  withal 
a  busy  age,  and  little,  too  little,  time  is 
given  to  sounding  the  praises  or  ex- 
ploiting the  achievements  of  those  about 
us,  whose  efforts  are  constantly  being 
directed  towards  strengthening  the 
State's  bulwarks  with  masonry  good 
and  true. 

There  are  men  here  in  North  Caro- 
lina silently  compiling  the  history  of  the 
State,  of  whom  the  world  hears  little; 
nevertheless  they  are  the  strong  moving 
factors  that  drive  to  accomplishment 
large  purposes.  Deservedly  may  they 
be  called  the  history  makers  of  The  Old 
North  State. 

We  hear  so  much  in  this  day  and 
time  of  "the  man  with  the  vision"  that 
the  expression  has  become  almost  stereo- 
typed, yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  man 
with  the  vision  we  would  still  write  our 
names   with  the  cliff   dwellers. 

The  man  with  the  vision  must  do  more 
than  see  clearly,  he  must  possess  the  zeal 
and  determination  to  do  and  to  dare — 
the  power  to  accomplish. 


It  is  to  the  history-makers  here  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  vision  has  taken 
a  wide  range,  and  whose  efforts  have 
accomplished  all  within  the  scope  of  that 
vision,  that  Sky-Land  would  give  a 
place  'Tn  North  Carolina's  Calcium 
Light,"  and  there  record  the  story  of 
their  early  struggles  and  ultimate 
triumphs,  that  perchance  some  dis- 
couraged runner  in  the  race,  who  has  not 
yet  passed  under  the  wire,  may  heed 
their  example,  and  with  renewed  courage 
press  on. 

The  men  who  appear,  from  time  to 
time,  "In  North  Carolina's  Calcium 
Light,"  are  invariably  modest  men,  who 
shrink  from  newspaper  notoriety,  and 
are  averse  to  talking  about  themselves ; 
hence  it  is  often  necessary  to  inten-iew 
disinterested  parties  before  the  story 
can  be  obtained  in  its  entirety,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  men  with  whom  the 
stories  have  to  deal,  "In  North  Caro- 
lina's Calcium  Light,"  in  the  current 
number  of  Sky-Land. 

The  two  names  presented  here  are 
those  of  R.  R.  Haynes,  president  of  the 
CHft'side  Mills,  financier  and  practical 
philanthropist,  who  is  accomplishing  a 
great  work  in  North  Carolina's  textile 
world,  and  who  may  aptly  be  styled  the 
pioneer  mill  man  of  Rutherford  County; 
and  Lawrence  Brett,  engineer.     The  one 
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has  felled  forests,  built  villages, 
harnessed  waterpowers,  and  set  in 
motion  thousands  of  spindles;  the  other 
is  performing  a  great  service  to  his 
State  by  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of 
Eastern  Carolina. 

The  vision  of  each  was  far  reaching 
and  clear,  and  the  record  of  his  work 
will  stand  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  his 
heroic  efforts. 


south,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  pump  the  water  from  the 
lake  in  an  outlet  canal  which  will  in 
turn  empty  into  the  Sound. 


Starting  the  Work 

WITH  the  first  days  of  November, 
the  work  started  on  the  drainage 
of  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  mention  of 
which  was  made  in  the  July  issue  of 
Sky-Land.  The  Board  of  Drainage 
Commissioners  has  appointed  Mr.  Law- 
rence Brett,  of  Wilson,  as  chief  en- 
gineefr.  Mr.  Brett  has  traveled  over 
Hyde  County,  in  which  this  drainage 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  in  fact  made 
many  of  the  surveys  for  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  says  that  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Hyde  County  will  be  able 
to  make  sufficient  corn  to  supply  the 
State  when  the  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  affected  by  the  drainage  district 
is  ready  for  the  plow.  Mattamuskeet 
Lake  District  is  the  largest  drainage 
district  in  the  State,  and  the  lake  itself 
covers  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  and 
fifty  thousand  more  are  lying  about  its 
borders.  The  lake  is  shallow,  the  depth 
ranging  from  three  to  seven  feet,  and 
the  soil  of  the  bed  when  drained  will  be 
as  rich  as,  if  not  richer  than,  any  in  the 
State. 

Hyde  County,  according  to  the  last 
census,  had  a  population  of  something 
like  nine  thousand  people.  The  county 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water, 
and  the  only  land  connection  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  county.  Pamlico 
Sound  is  the  county  line  on  the  east  and 


A  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  North  Carolina 

DOES  North  Carolina  need  a  strong 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
There  is  now  some  talk  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  with  the  right  men  back 
of  it  the  organization  will  doubtless  be 
formed  along  the  right  lines.  There  is 
now  such  an  organization  in  name,  but 
the  plan  is  to  create  an  active  one  to 
take  its  place.  Or  rather  to  take  the 
old  one,  and  rebuild  it  along  the  right 
lines,  and  to  put  it  under  the  proper 
management,  with  a  definite  program  of 
work  to  be  carried  out  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  State. 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Warburton,  Secretary  of 
the  Salisbury  Industrial  Club,  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Georgia,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  management  of  the  big- 
gest State  Chamber  of  Commerce  cam- 
paign that  the  South  has  ever  known. 
The  Georgia  thinking  men  have  arrived 
at  the  decision  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  let  the  people  of  that  State  drift 
to  other  States — to  States  where  great 
opportunities  are  held  out  in  beautiful 
pictures  and  convincing  English — when 
the  possibilities  are  just  as  great  or 
greater  in  Georgia.  The  new  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Georgia  has 
back  of  it  some  of  the  biggest  men  in 
the  State,  and  they  are  men  who  are  lay- 
ing down  everything  else  for  the  time 
being  in  order  to  build  an  organization 
which  will  be  everlasting,  and  an  or- 
ganization which  will  perform  a  service 
of  untold  value  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Mr.    ^^'arburton   assisted    in    the    cam- 
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paign  for  funds,  and  in  laying  out  the 
future  work  of  the  organization.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  being  raised 
in  Georgia   for  this  work. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
idea,  and  is  in  hopes  of  getting  such  an 


The  Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
campaign  will  set  a  new  mark  in  com- 
mercial organization  activities.  The 
Georgia  Chamber  is  going  to  work 
along  the  line  of  developing  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  State,  by  working  with 
the    manufactureir,      the      banker,      the 


MR.    JAMES    H.    WAREURTON 
SALISBURY,   N,    C. 


organization  perfected  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  great  success  of  Georgia  has 
inspired  a  determination  in  him  to 
launch  the  movement  in  this  State. 
He  says  that  the  State  organization,  with 
sufficient  funds,  could  do  more  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
State  than  any  other  institution  or  set 
of   individual    commercial   organizations. 


wholesaler,  the  retailer,  the  real  estate 
man.  and  the  farmer.  It  is  their  plan 
to  bring  before  the  people  of  Georgia 
the  many  lines  manufactured  in  that 
State ;  to  educate  them  to  the  value  of 
these  products,  and  to  get  the  consum- 
er using  "Georgia-made  goods."  It  is 
their  plan  to  get  the  banker  interested 
in   the    development   of   the    State   agri- 
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culturally,  and  in  this  way  create  great- 
er wealth  in  the  State.  It  is  their  plan 
to  get  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  work- 
ing along  the  line  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple to  "Buy  at  Home"  all  the  products 
that  can  be  found  at  home,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  better  "love  for  the  home  State." 
It  is  their  plan  to  get  the  real  estate 
man  to  realize  that  the  value  of  prop- 
erty is  determined  by  the  "footsteps 
along  in  front  of  that  property,"  and 
that  every  time  a  Georgian  can  be  edu- 
cated to  remain  at  home  and  help  build 
up  the  State,  or  every  time  a  new  citi- 
zen is  brought  into  the  State,  that  all 
property  is  made  just  a  little  more  val- 
uable. And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
it  is  their  plan  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble, with  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Institutions,  to  pro- 
mote better  and  more  intensive  farm- 
ing. 

Mr.  Warburton  states  that  the  new 
organization  in  Georgia  is  going  to  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  that  State, 
and  that  the  benefits  are  going  largely 
to  the  farmer  and  the  average  citizen. 
He  says  that  the  working  plan  which 
has  been  laid  out  is  going  to  set  a  new 
mark  in  the  commercial  organization 
world.  He  spent  two  weeks  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  big  campaign  activities,  in 
order  to  get  some  valuable  experience 
which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  an  organization  is 
needed  in  this  State,  and  he  is  now  lay- 
ing the  matter  before  the  thinking  men 
of  North  Carolina  for  their  considera- 
tion. Such  men  as  Mr.  C.  O.  Kuester, 
of  Charlotte,  and  Mr.  Fred  N.  Tate,  of 
High  Point,  have  already  gone  over  the 
plans  with  Mr.  Warburton,  and  are 
highly  pleased,  and  urge  that  this  organ- 
ization be  perfected  for  North  Carolina. 


It  is  expected  that  the  big  gun  will  be 
fired  some  time  soon. 

Mr.  Warburton  states  that  if  North 
Carolina  had  a  business  organization, 
with  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  work  with,  the  results  would  be 
many  times  what  they  are  now,  with  only 
a  few  small  individual  organizations  to 
carry  on  the  Statewide  development. 
The  State  Chamber  would  introduce 
our  State  to  the  world,  where  now  the 
small  organizations  can  cry  from  the  top 
of  the  tallest  building  forever  and  not 
get  the  desired  results,  and  they  do 
well  to  get  the  message  across  the  State 
line.  Mr.  W^arburton  is  strong  for  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  has 
a  great  number  of  very  strong  men  on 
his  side  in  the  proposition.  The  State 
Chamber  would  be  one  of  the  best  fi- 
nanced and  best  managed  institutions 
in  the  State.  This  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion would  fill  a  place  that  no  other  or- 
ganization has  ever  attempted  to  fill, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  all  the 
city  commercial  organizations,  and  it 
would  place  the  name  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  same  progressive  list  as  Tex- 
as, Oklahoma,  Florida,  and  now  Georgia. 
The  question  is :  Will  we  take  hold  of 
this  big  proposition  and  assist  Mr. 
Warburton  in  putting  it  through? 


Experimenring  With  Clover  Culture 

MR.  R.  W.  FREEMAN,  county  farm 
demonstrator,  formerly  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  devoting  much  time  to  agri- 
cultural development  in  Rowan  County, 
and  is  at  present  experimenting  with  a 
twelve-hundred-acre  clover  patch  near 
Salisbury. 

Some  exceptionally  fine  clover  has 
been  produced  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
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outcome  of  ]Mr.  Freeman's  experiment,  world  can  be  made  if  women  generally 
the  details  of  which  will  later  be  given  co-operate  in  our  moral  and  social 
in  Sky-Land.  problems." 


Puritan  Decay 

UNDER    the    caption,    "Puritan    De- 
cay,"   Normal    Hapgood    has    the 
following  editorial  in  Harper's  JVeekly. 

"The  old  morality  of  the  Puritan  is 
passing.  In  its  place  are  beginning  new 
ideals,  more  related  to  the  permanent 
facts  of  our  time.  One  influence  work- 
ing against  the  Puritan  survival  is  the 
great  influx  from  continental  nations, 
mixing  their  blood  and  their  ideals  with 
those  which-  were  here  earlier.  But 
there  is  a  greater  influence.  The  Ameri- 
can people  is  a  practical  people.  Ours 
is  not  the  kind  of  nation  that  has  effec- 
tive ideals  born  merely  of  thought.  The 
only  ideals  which  move  it  to  action  are 
connected  with  business.  The  big  ques- 
tions of  the  day  are  the  distribution  of 
material  goods,  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  relation  of  capital  to 
labor.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
social  movement.  And  it  is  the  social 
movement  which  is  changing  all  of  our 
ideals,  including  those  of  morality. 
Not  many  years  ago,  a  discussion  such 
as  that  on  Unmarried  Mothers  in  this 
issue  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
not  only  indecent  but  as  wholly  wrong. 
The  Puritan  had  his  strong  points;  but 
his  view  of  sex  was  not  one  of  them." 

However  much  some  of  the  readers 
of  Harper's  Weekly  may  differ  with 
Mr.  Hapgood,  he  certainly  gives,  in  this 
instance,  food  for  serious  reflection. 
The  discussion  to  which  Mr.  Hapgood 
refers  was  an  interesting  and  thought- 
ful article  by  Edith  Livingston  Smith,  in 
the  preface  to  which  the  author  says, 
"the  underlying  meaning  of  the  so-called 
'Feminist   Movement'   is   that    a    better 


As  It  Seemed  to  Him 

EDITOR  Richard  M.  Edmunds,  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Record,  one  of  the 
foremost  builders  of  the  New  South, 
has  recently  made  an  automobile  tour 
through  the  two  Carolinas.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds tells  in  an  interesting  manner  of 
his  trip,  and  brings  to  view  many  pleas- 
ing incidents  worth  the  repetition.  He 
shows  that  Carolina  produces  a  ham 
fully  equal  to  the  much  praised  Smith- 
field,  Va.,  article.  He  has  discovered 
that  a  number  of  counties  which  won 
much  praise  for  fine  macadam  roads 
have  let  the  latter  simply  go  to  pieces. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  a  wornout  mac- 
adam road,  unless  it  be  a  mudhole.  Mr. 
Edmunds  thinks  much  more  of  sand- 
clay  as  a  material.  He  was  very  much 
impressed  in  his  trip  through  Raleigh, 
Greensboro,  and  Charlotte  to  Spartan- 
burg, by  the  succession  of  industrial 
towns,  one  right  after  the  other — many 
points  almost  as  close  together  as  in 
densely  populated  New  England,  the 
factory  towns  almost  running  into  one 
another.  Another  thing  which  impressed 
him  was  the  number  of  colleges  along 
the  route. 


Looking  After  the  Boys 

THE  Merchants'  Association  of  Salis- 
bury is  working  to  aid  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  to  boys  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  A  synopsis  of  the  law  has 
been  printed,  and  is  being  sent  broad- 
cast; and  now  if  a  man  is  arrested  for 
violating  the  law  the  Association  will 
see  that  he  is  punished. 
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Salisbury  Takes  Initiative  in 

Cleaning  Up  the  Black  Spots 

LARGELY  to  Mr.  James  H.  War- 
burton,  Secretary  of  the  Salisbury 
Industrial  Club  (and,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, one  of  the  best  all-round  indus- 
trial secretaries  in  the  State),  goes  the 
credit  for  cleaning  up  the  "black  spots" 
in  that  progressive  city. 

Every  city  has  its  "black  spots" — 
Salisbury  did  have  once  upon  a  time, 
but  somehow  those  "black  spots"  have 
passed  into  ancient  history,  and  no  trace 
of  them  remains  in  the  present  annals 
of  the  city. 

Now  it  must  be  reluctantly  admitted 
that  every  city  does  not  take  the  time 
or  trouble  to  clean  up  its  "black  spots." 
Salisbury  did — that  is  all — and  in  this 
respect  Salisbury  took  the  initiative  of 
all  cities  in  the  State,  and  set  an  example 
worthy   of  emulation. 

It  came  about  on  this  wise :  One  day 
a  bright  thought  was  born  in  Mr.  James 
H.  \\"arburton's  fertile  brain  (not  that 
bright  thoughts  are  not  constantly  com- 
ing into  existence  there ;  but  the  thought 
on  this  particular  day  was  unusually 
clever  and  original).  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  Mr.  Warburton  conceived 
the  idea  of  tactfully  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  the  colored  women  in  a 
movement  to  clean  up  that  section  where 
they  were  largely  segregated,  and  which 
was  in  such  condition  as  would  prove  a 
menace  to  health  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city.  . 

Now  there  happened  to  be  good,  self- 
respecting  colored  women  in  Salisbury, 
just  as  there  are  good,  self-respecting 
colored  women  in  other  places.  Mr. 
Warburton  sought  these  out,  or  rather 
had  them  come  to  the  office,  where  he 
unfolded  his  plans  for  a  general  clean- 


up, by  a  given  date,  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  lived,  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  would  hardly  have  taken 
the  blue  ribbon  for  neatness,  sanitation, 
or  a  savory  atmosphere.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton organized  these  women  into  a  tempo- 
rary civic  league,  with  two  women,  rep- 
resentative of  the  better  class,  at  the 
head. 

That  these  women  went  to  work  with 
a  determination  and  faithfulness  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing  may  be  said  to 
their  everlasting  credit.  On  Inspection 
Day,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Woodson,  deserv- 
edly styled  the  "live  wire  mayor" ;  Mr. 
Warburton ;  a  physician  or  two ;  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  went 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Darkey 
Town.  To  say  they  were  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  splendid  results  of  the 
women's  efforts  expresses  it  mildly. 
Garbage  and  refuse  that  had  long  since; 
lain  there  had  mysteriously  disappeared ; 
yards  and  alleys  had  been  swept  as  clean 
as  the  broom  could  make  them ;  the 
whitewash  brush  had  played  an  effectual 
part  in  cleansing  and  rejuvenating  soiled 
and  weatherbeaten  houses  and  fences. 
In  a  nutshell,  a  glorious  transformation 
had  taken  place  in  Darkey  Town. 

Refreshing  your  memory  with  the 
fact   that 

"Salisbury's    the   place" 

and  that  its  geographical  position  is 
therefore  familiarly  known  all  over  the 
States,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  the  LTnited  States  Health  De- 
partment, at  W'ashington,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Warburton  to  find  out  his  methods  of 
abolishing  the  "black  spots,"  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  secure  photographic 
views  of  the  area  so  beautifully  swept 
and  garnished. 

If  every  town  in  the  State  would 
adopt  Mr.  Warburton's  methods  of 
cleaning  up  the  "black  spots,"  it  is  safe 
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to  say  that  the  chances  for  typhoid  and 
contagious  diseases  would  be  lessened, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  lowered. 


State  Fair  Great  Exhibit 

THE  North  Carolina  State  Fair  of 
19 1 3  gave  to  a  large  number  of 
people  pleasure  and  profit — pleasure,  in 
that  it  was  a, clean  entertainment,  and 
profit,  by  reason  of  the  instructive  ex- 
hibition of  many  betterment  features. 
The  Fair  made  good,  and  the  manage- 
ment deserves  the  kind  words  of  North 
Carolinians. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  greatest  im- 
provement over  former  years  was 
shown  in  the  agricultural  and  livestock 
departments.  The  agricultural  interests 
of  North  Carolina  are  being  better  de- 
veloped now  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  "back 
to  the  farm"  advocates  are  applying 
themselves  more  earnestly  and  effec- 
tively here;  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  the  people  who  have  never 
left  the  farm  are  better  satisfied  there 
than  ever  before.  The  exhibits  at  the 
Fair  showed  this  much  decisively. 

The  quality  of  the  displays  was  much 
better  than  in  previous  years.  The 
variety  was  greater,  and  the  number  of 
displays  was  greater.  The  exhibits  un- 
doubtedly represented  an  agricultural 
industry  awakened  and  revivified,  and  we 
submit  there  is  in  a  material  way  no 
more  encouraging  fact  that  the  Fair 
could  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

The  stock  exhibit,  next  to  the  agri- 
cultural exhibit,  was  perhaps  the  most 
compelling  in  interest  for  those  who 
want  to  see  the  State  husband  and  de- 
velop its  resources.  North  Carolina 
imports  vast  quantities  of  beef  and  dairy 
products.     It  might  as   well  produce   it 


all  right  here  at  home.  To  do  so  would 
mean  additional  employment  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people,  and  the 
keeping  within  the  State  of  untold 
wealth  which  is  now  poured  in  a  never- 
ending  stream  into  the  laps  of  other 
States. 

The  fine  cattle  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  vast 
industry  in  this  State,  an  industry  now 
just  in  its  beginning.  A  feature,  too,  in 
connection  with  the  exhibit  was  the 
strong  demand  for  the  stock  offered. 
A  number  of  the  exhibits  were  not 
brought  here  with  the  intention  of 
soliciting  orders  for  stock,  but  such 
orders  were  tendered  so  insistently  that 
they  could  not  be  denied,  the  demand 
for  blooded  stock  showing  that  there 
are  many  men  in  the  State  who  are  go- 
ing to  begin  raising  stock ;  and  many 
who  are  already  raising  it  on  a  small 
scale  are  going  to  begin  raising  it  on  a 
larger  scale. 

The  exhibit  of  hogs  was  almost  as 
great  and  as  varied  as  that  of  cattle ; 
while  the  poultry  building  was  full  of 
wonders  for  fanciers. 

The  agricultural,  livestock,  and 
poultry  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  sug- 
gested quite  positively  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  going  to  do  its  full  share  towards 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living. 


Looking  Toward  the  Future" 

IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of 
the  unrest  among  the  women  of  the 
world  will  result  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  advocates  of  the 
suffrage  movement.  It  is  not  so  im- 
portant that  women  shall  concern  them- 
selves with  the  maintenance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  as  that  they  shall 
aid  in  bringing  about  better  social  and 
moral    conditions. 
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In  a  series  of  articles  published  in  a 
London  newspaper,  Compton  McKenzie, 
a  novelist,  gives  an  interesting  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  feminine  un- 
rest. The  caption  of  the  articles  attracts 
the  attention— "Sex  Hatred";  and  Mr. 
McKenzie  says :  "Personally,  I  believe 
that  we  are  probably  watching  the  em- 
bryonic beginnings  of  a  new  sex.  I' 
seem  to  divine  the  first  evolution  from 
normal  womanhood  toward  a  new 
womanhood  that  will  resemble  the 
female  workers  of  the  bees.  I  seem  to 
apprehend  dimly  a  diversion  or  bisection 
of  the  feminine  impulse,  and  I  can 
easily  imagine  a  time  in  the  far  future 
when  the  material  work  of  the  world 
will  be  performed  by  this  new  sex.  There 
will  remain,  as  now,  the  normal  woman, 
whose  energy  and  endurance  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  responsibilities  of  mater- 
nity; but  there  will  also  be  a  large  assex- 
ual  class,  whose  atrophied  femininity 
will  find  a  new  outlet  for  energy  and  en- 
durance in  maintaining  the  State  of  the 
world." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  new  sex  will  con- 
cern itself  not  with  maintaining  the 
state  of  the  world,  but  with  carrying  out 
the  present-day  suffragette's  promise 
greatly  to  improve  it. 


James  H.  Warburton  Designer 
of  Loving  Cup 

IT  WAS  Mr.  James  H.  Warburton, 
secretary  of  the  Salisbury  Industrial 
Club,  and  originator  of  the  present  move- 
ment on  foot  for  a  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  North  Carolina,  who 
designed  the  loving  cup  for  the  Rowan 
County  Boys'  Corn  Club. 

This  cup,  manufactured  by  Hols- 
houser  &  Howan,  Salisbury,  is  beautiful 
in  design,  and  perfect  in  workmanship. 


The  cup,  fashioned  of  carved  copper, 
is  a  perfect  facsimile  of  an  ear  of  corn. 
Blades  of  corn,  wrought  in  silver,  and 
bent  back  in  a  loop,  form  the  handles. 
At  the  base  of  the  cup,  or  more  properly 
speaking  where  the  ear  of  corn  begins, 
the  shucks  are  unevenly  broken  off.  A 
suitable  inscription  will  be  engraved 
upon  the  base. 

The  cup  will  be  presented  to  that 
member  of  the  Rowan  County  Boys' 
Corn  Club  who  the  past  season  raised 
the  greatest  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  The  boy  who  wins  the  cup 
two  years  in  succession  will  fall  heir 
to  it. 


That  Which  Counts 

REALLY  worth  while  is  the  editorial 
found  in  the  Wilmington  Stair 
under  the  caption,  "What  Counts."  The 
Star  says,  "What  counts  in  the  long  run, 
is  not  the  craving  to  make  more  money, 
but  bright  conditions  and  a  firm  founda- 
tion under  which  and  upon  which  they 
may  take  root  and  flourish.  A  bag  of 
money  obtained  at  the  expense  of  health 
is  of  no  benefit.  Wealth  accumulated 
at  the  cost  of  deprivation  that  starves 
the  body,  thus  weakening  the  muscles 
and  straining  the  mind,  is  an  evil  rather 
than  a  blessing.  The  actual  presence  of 
money  in  pocket  accomplishes  nothing. 
And  what  applies  to  the  individual 
applies  to  the  community.  Of  what 
benefit  is  a  town  filled  with  misers? 
What  can  be  accomplished  in  a  town 
filled  with  bad  streets,  with  poor  sani- 
tation, and  with  crime  rate  high,  even 
though  the  citizens  have  large  bankrolls? 
Nothing  substantial,  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  sooner  or  later  the  individ- 
uals themselves  are  going  to  feel  the 
boomerang,  because  a  twenty-dollar  bill 
rubbed   on    the   head  will    not   cool    the 
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feverish  brow;  the  sun  glimmering  on 
a  gold  piece  will  not  make  the  streets 
better  to  walk  upon  nor  stamp  out  a 
disease  epidemic,  and  alone  will  nurture 
rather  than  uproot  crime.  Not  long  ago 
a  man  lost  a  fortune  in  a  fire.  He  had 
hoarded  his  money,  and  kept  it  under  a 
mattress.  In  a  big  ^^'este^n  city  a  man 
was  found  unconscious  from  hunger, 
and  apparently  in  poverty,  when  he  had 
a  fortune  in  securities  secreted  on  his 
person.  Each  had  the  mania  for  making 
and  keeping  money;  but  neither  was 
happy,  and  neither  helped  the  world. 
They  assembled  clouds  rather  than  shed 
sunshine. 


Setting  The  Pace 

EACH  year  i\Ir.  P.  H.  Hanes,  of 
Winston-Salem,  goes  to  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  with  his  herd  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  every  year  the  cattle 
win  places  in  the  Blue  Ribbon  Class. 
Mr.  Hanes  is  one  of  the  men  who  are 
"setting  the  pace"  for  Tarheels. 

Mr.  Hanes'  exhibit  this  year  was  of 
the  usual  high  class  of  dairy  cattle,  and 
was  of  value  to  the  Fair;  but  more  than 
this  is  the  value  in  the  year-after-year 
exhibits  of  cattle  made  by  Mr.  Hanes. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  pace-setters  of 
the  Fair,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  his  continued  exhibits  have  at- 
tracted others  in  the  display  of  stock, 
and  that  seeing  what  he  is  doing  others 
have  been  induced  to  move  forward  in 
ownership   of  high-grade  cattle. 

Mr.  Hanes,  and  those  who  like  him 
are  raising  the  best  grade  of  cattle  in 
the  State,  are  to  be  commended.  They 
are  aiding  in  making  a  North  Carolina 
which  can  live  handsomely  at  home. 
And  such  examples  show  that  North 
Carolina  need  not  go  beyond  its  own 
■  borders  to  raise  the  best.  , 


Miss    Henry    and    Mr.    Candler 
Become  Regular  Contributors 

IT  IS  with  genuine  pleasure  that  Sky- 
Land  announces  the  names  of  Miss 
Beulah  Louise  Henry  (Sereca  Trelsoe), 
of  Charlotte;  and  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton 
Candler,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  as  regular 
contributors  for  1914. 

Miss  Her^ry  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  young  woman,  and  a  writer 
of  recognized  ability,  but  possesses 
varied  talents.  A  few  years  ago  she  in- 
vented and  subsequently  secured  the 
patent  for  "the  Henry  parsol,"  which 
has  attracted  universal  attention. 

Both  the  poetic  and  prose  work  of 
Mr.  Walter  Hamilton  Candler,  a  versa- 
tile writer,  with  a  strong  and  vigorous 
style,  has  attracted  laudable  comment 
from  the  press. 

Mr.  Candler  is  at  present  preparing 
a  series  of  articles  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, which  will  appear  in  subsequent 
numbers   of    Sky-Land. 

The  readers  of  the  magazine  may  look 
forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation 
to  the  work  of  these  two  gifted  writers ; 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratification 
that  Sky-Land  publicly  recognizes  the 
compliment  of  having  Miss  Henry  and 
Mr.  Candler  among  its  regular  con- 
tributors for  the  ensuing  year. 


The  Community  Spirit 

EA'ERY  community  in  North  Caro- 
lina needs  a  well-organized  and 
well-conducted  Civic  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. In  some  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  such  associations  have  been 
formed,  and  have  accomplished  much 
for  the  community  betterment.  It  is  a 
public  enterprise  that  will  make  the 
community  a  more  attractive  citv,  and  a 
better   one.      Such    an     association     de- 
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serves  the  united  support  of  every  citi- 
zen, and  the  effort  is  worth  while.  The 
State  Journal,  of  Raleigh,  remarks  in 
this  connection :  "Most  of  our  ideas  of 
improvement  mean  simply  ways  to  make 
more  money,  whereas  what  we  need  is  a 
community  spirit  that  will  devote  itself 
to  making  our  towns  places  for  better, 
more  beautiful,  more  wholesome,  and 
happier  living." 


A  Christmas  Present  that  Will  Give 
Pleasure  Twelve  Months 

A  CHRISTMAS  present  that  will 
give  pleasure  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  is  a  subscription  to  Sky-Land, 
the    People's    Magazine.     Replete    with 


valuable  information ;  clean  and  whole- 
some fiction ;  stories  and  poems ;  descrip- 
tive articles  of  the  rugged  and  pictu- 
resque scenery  of  the  beautiful  Land  of 
the  Sky,  the  Piedmont  Section,  and 
Coast  Country ;  biographical  sketches ; 
stories  of  the  textile  workers ;  and  in- 
teresting articles  on  economic  and 
sociological  problems,  from  the  pens  of 
gifted  writers. 

Other  new  and  interesting  subjects 
will  be  embraced  in  the  1914  Sky-Land. 

Subscription  price,  one  dollar  per  year. 
Write  today,  enclosing  one  dollar,  and 
address  of  person  to  whom  you  wish 
the  Sky-Land  sent.  Address:  Circula- 
tion Department,  Sky-Land  Magazine. 
Box  43,  Hendersonville,  N.   C. 


If  we  give  all  we  have,  and  do  all  we  To  look  ever  toward  the  noblest  ideal 

can,  it  profits  us  nothing.     Our  thoughts  for  one's  self,  forgiving  the  other  man 

mold  our  life,  because  life  and  thought  his  failure — this  is  indispensable  to  right 

are   one.  living'. 


ImjporVanV  Announcement 

Amb'iVious  p\ans  (wliicW  wiW  later  be  made  (>ublic)  are  on  ■Jooi'  {or 
"Sku-Land"  {or  \\\a  ensuing  ijear.  In  order  \o  carry  o\x\  \\t\ese  jslans, 
an  unusual  amount  of  work  wi\l  kave  to  be  accom{>\isked  w'ttkin  tke 
next  SIX  weeks.  For  tk'is  reason,  and  {or  tVie  reason  tkat  tke  editor's 
strength  Vias  been  overtaxed  on  account  o{  working  out  tkese  |plans, 
and  at  tke  same  time  bringing  out  tke  CWristmas  and  Salisbury  edi- 
tion, without  adequate  kel[>,  a  rest  o\  two  or  tkree  weeks'  duration  is 
absolutely  im(>erative;  it  is  therefore  deemed  ex{>edient  to  delay  slightly 
the  a(>(>earance  o\  the  next  number  o{  the  "Sky-  Land."  After  that,  the 
magazine  will  a)3t>ear  each  consecutive  month,  according  to  the  pre- 
arranged schedule.  The  readers  will  lose  nothing  by  this  slight  delay, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  bring  out  a  better  issue  than  could  otherwise  be 
accomplished  under  existing  conditions. 
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^ 

(Ll)ri5tma5    Section 

^ 

(Ll)ri5tma5  ^Editorial 


Sky  -TLan6    £xlen6s  l^e  Seasons 
(Brcetlngs 

THE  Sky-Land  Magazine  extends 
the  season's  greetings  and  personal 
good  wishes  of  the  editor  to  its  patrons, 
its  advisory  board,  its  contributors,  its 
advertisers,  its  readers ;  to  the  men  in 
the  offices  and  shops,  who  have  rendered 
faithful  and  efficient  services  in  its 
mechanical  make-up ;  in  a  word — to  all 
who  have  aided,  either  with  their  serv- 
ices, their  words  of  encouragement,  or 
financial  support,  and  to  whom  the 
editor  attributes  the  credit  for  whatever 
success  the  magazine  has  attained. 


How  sweet  and  unselfish  we  can  make 
t'-e  occasion — if  we  will;  how  glad  for 
others!     Will  we?    Of  course  we  will. 


■©bft  (T^rUtmas  O^rlll 

WE  STAND  once  more  upon  the 
verge  of  the  greatest,  the  most 
joyful  of  all  anniversaries,  because  it 
celebrates  the  birth  time  of  our  Lord. 
And  we  feel  once  more  the  thrill  of  it, 
just  as  we  have  felt  the  thrill  of  it  every 
year  since  we  were  old  enough  to  lisp  the 
word  Christmas!  They  tell  us  that  as 
we  grow  older  the  feeling  is  more  sub- 
dued, but  somehow  the  thrill  of  it  is  there 
just  the  same.  Christmas!  How  brim- 
full  of  good  cheer  the  old  word  is  !  How 
it  makes  the  heart  beat  faster  and  the 
blood  tingle  in  our  veins  even  at  the 
bare  mention  of  it !  Back  in  the  early 
childhood  days,  how  eagerly  impatient 
we  were  to  hasten  its  approach,  and 
even  now  the  feel  of  it — the  thrill  of  it 
gets  into  us  before  the  day  comes  'round. 


(Bet  !J\ea6j   tifd   (Llfristmas   Smile 

THERE  may  be  reasons  why  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  some  of  us  to  smile 
this  Christmas,  but  then  it  is  braver— 
and  so  much  easier  for  everybody  else 
concerned.  It  may  be  that  the  outlook 
is  dark  because  of  a  bereavement,  a  fi- 
nancial loss,  or  the  disappointment  of 
some  cherished  hope.  But  even  if  this 
be  true  our  Christmas  need  not  be  a 
failure.  Life  is,  after  all,  just  what  we 
make  it.  If  we  but  take  self-abnegation 
for  our  watchword,  remembering  the 
while  that  little  deeds  of  love,  kind 
words,  and  cheerfulness  will  bring  to  us 
peace — if  not  merriment — and  joy  to 
those  about  us,  the  day  will  after  all 
prove  easier  than  we  dreamed,  no  matter 
what  our  burden  may  be. 

Get  ready  the  Christmas  srnile! 

And  if  we  keep  on  smiling,  then  some- 
body else  will  smile  and  so  on  until  there 
will  be  "miles  and  miles  of  smiles"  along 
the  'Christmas  pathway.  How  much 
brighter  and  easier  it  will  then  be  to 
follow  the  Christmas  pathway.  And 
often — more  than  often — do  you  know, 
the  Christmas  pathway  leads  into  Happy 
Land — if  we  but  follow  the  trail  faith- 
fully to  the  end?  The  secret  of  finding 
Happy  Land  at  last  is  to  bestow  little 
deeds  of  loving  thoughtfulness  upon  the 
tired,  discouraged  wayfarers  journeying 
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with  us,  and  by  scattering  sunshine  all 
along  the  pathway. 

Get  ready  the  Christmas  smile ! 


(TommiirclaUzlits  (T^rlstmas 

WHILE  we  wish  nothing  but  good 
cheer  to  enter  into  the  makeup  of 
the  Christmas  Sky-Land,  one  thought 
presents  itself  that  saddens  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  cannot  be  side- 
stepped. It  is  mentioned  here  merely  in 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  that  we  may 
reason  together,  and  having  reasoned 
together  do  what  we  can  to  help  put 
down  the  evil.  We  refer  to  the  barter 
and  sale  of  Christmas.  That  this  most' 
joyful — at  the  same  time  most  sacred — 
of  all  anniversaries  is  becoming  more 
and  more  commercialized  as  the  years 
go  by  is  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Reluctant  though  we  may  be  to  admit  it, 
in  many,  far  too  many,  instances,  Christ- 
mas has  become  an  occasion  for  greed. 
At  this  time  the  minds  of  many  seem 
obsessed  with  mainly  one  idea — that  of 
accumulation.  So  often  it  is  a  question 
not  of  what  I  shall  give,  but  rather  what 
/  shall  receive,  ^^'ith  others  it  is  a 
matter  of  arriving  at  a  somewhat  even 
balance.  Children  too  often  are  per- 
mitted to  exchange  lists  of  what  they 
desire  with  their  playmates,  and  some 
older  people  shamelessly  do  the  same. 
Sometimes  their  demands  are  exacting 
and  unreasonable ;  sometimes  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  is  financially  unable 
to  meet  them ;  if  not  met,  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  often  resentment  arises; 
and  a  coolness  between  friends  is 
the  result.  And  thus  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion  is  largely  marred,  for  the 
thought  that  I  gave  So-and-So  a  hand- 
some gift  and  in  return  she  gave  me 
something  shoddy,  returns  with  a  re- 
current persistency. 


This  custom  of  commercializing 
Christmas  has  shed  a  blight  upon  the 
true  spirit  of  giving,  and  has  done  much 
to  destroy  the  finer  sentiment  of  the 
pretty  custom  of -exchanging  gifts  at  this 
season. 

Shall  we  not  then  by  example  and  by 
whatever  influence  we  may  be  able  to 
bring  to  bear  endeavor  to  help  stamp 
out  the  evil? 


THERE  is  a  certain  grace  of  giving 
that  is  not  always  practiced.  Often 
the  pleasure  of  the  recipient  is  sadly 
marred  by  the  manner  in  which  the  gift 
is  bestowed.  In  giving,  a  grudging  or 
patronizing  manner  is  sometimes  used. 
It  were  far  better  not  to  give  at  all  than 
to  give  in  this  way.  Rather  let  us  give 
freely,  lovingly,  graciously,  and  with 
royal   good  cheer. 

The  children  of  the  unfortunate  have 
the  same  sensitive  little  hearts,  the  same 
emotions,  as  our  own  child/ren — the 
same  love  for  new  and  beautiful  toys. 
Shall  we  then  humiliate  them  by  giving 
them  the  worn-out  clothing,  the  cast- 
off  toys  our  children  have  discarded  ? 
That  would  be  to  temper  with  sadness 
the  joy  we  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
them.  Let  us  give  them  the  same  new 
things  our  own  children  desire.  The 
man  or  woman  who  takes  advantage  of 
a  poor  child's  misfortune  by  proffering 
it  something  his  or  her  own  child  would 
spurn,  bemeans  himself,  or  herself,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  not  only  offends 
but  insults  the  little  one — of  whom  it  is 
written  "it  were  better  that  a  millstone 
be  hung  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were 
cast  into  the  sea."  Shall  we  not  teach 
our  children  the  true  nobility  of  giving, 
by  insisting  that  they  share  their  boun- 
teous gifts  with  those  unfortunate  little 
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ones  whose  parents  cannot  give  them 
the  things  their  childish  hearts  crave? 
Nor  should  a  child  be  permitted  to  give 
to  one  of  these  a  gift  that  he  himself 
does  not  want;  but  rather  let  him  give 
something  that  he  cherishes.  In  ex- 
periencing the  sacrifice,  he  will  learn  the 
beauty  of  real  giving. 

Thousands  of  children  of  the  wealthy 
suffer  from  satiety  with  the  return  of 
each  Christmas.  As  usual,  they  are 
overburdened  with  a  superabundance  of 
luxurious  gifts,  and  cannot  experience 
the  same  zest,  the  keen  relish,  the  child 
of  the  unfortunate  feels  over  a  simple 
toy  or  two.  In  the  former  case,  the 
sense  of  gratification  has  long  since  been 
over-indulged.  The  joy  of  possession 
is  ten  times  more  acute  with  the  latter 
because  of  the  dearth  of  toys — the  bar- 
renness of  pleasure  in  the  little  life. 

Then,  too,  in  preparing  the  Christmas 
basket,  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  re- 
member that  the  palates  of  the  poor  are 
just  as  responsive  to  fruit  cake  and 
turkey  as  our  own ;  yet  how  often  the 
cookie  and  piece  of  salt  pork  is  given  in 
lieu,  and  with  a  pious  feeling  that  we 
have  discharged  our  debt  of  chai-lt'j, 
forgetting  the  while  that  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  our  positions  might  be 
reversed.  .  The  word  charity,  originaViy 
love,  has  become  so  rudely  perverted 
that  it  is  now  a  tactless  word,  void  of 
grace.  True,  it  performs  a  certain  kind 
of  mission,  but  in  doing  so  it  often  in- 
flicts a  wound  in  the  hearts  of  those  it 
would  reach.  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  expression  "Oh,  I  will  do  that  this 
time,  for  charity's  sake;  but  I  am  tired 
of  being  pulled" — and  thus  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  giving  is  lost.  Shall  we 
not  cut  the  offensive  word  out  of  our 
dictionaries  this  Christmas,  and  use  in- 
stead the  word  love,  and  apply  it  in  all 
our  giving? 


Finally,  shall  we  not  give  freely,  lov- 
ingly, graciously,  and  with  royal  good 
cheer? 


AND  shall  we  not  give  of  our  bounty, 
as  we  have  been  blessed ;  not  ex- 
travagantly, nor  beyond  our  means,  nor 
yet  grudgingly,  but  as  liberally  as  our 
purse  affords,  with  the  golden  coin  of 
self-sacrifice  thrown  in  if  need  be. 

To  study  the  taste  of  the  recipient  is 
the  next  important  thing.  To  give 
something  the  recipient  really  wantd  is 
the  surest  way  of  pleasing;  and  surely, 
on  this  glad  occasion,  the  one  desire 
uppermost  in  our  minds  is  to  please. 
There  is  a  helter-skelter,  hit-or-miss 
kind  of  giving,  with  the  return  of  each 
Christmas,  that  is  to  say  the  least  un- 
fortunate, and  painfully  disconcerting  to 
the  recipient,  especially  when  the  tin>e 
for  writing  the  note  of  acknowledg- 
ment arrives.  At  such  time  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  honest  with  one's  self,  and 
graciously  express  appreciation  of  a 
gift  the  very  sight  of  which  causes  one's 
whole  being  to  revolt  in  disgust  at  its 
unfitness  and  the  clash  it  has  made  in  the 
harmony  of  one's  surroundings.  The 
woman  who  longs  for  a  de  luxe  copy  of 
Browning,  and  is  given  instead  a  stuffed 
parrot,  has  to  marshal  all  the  religion  at 
her  command  to  sweetly  express  her 
appreciation  of  your  "thoughtful  con- 
sideration." She  has  no  desire  to  be 
rude,  neither  can  she  be  honest ;  a  certain 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  motive  that 
prompted  the  gift,  hypocrisy  in  the  form 
of  expression,  accentuated  by  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  conventionalities  and  a  well- 
bred  desire  to  refrain  from  hurting  the 
giver,  struggle  for  the  upper  hand  in 
casting  about  for  words  to  tactfully 
phrase  that  note  of  thanks. 
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It  may  require  some  stratagem  upon 
our  part,  but  one  can  usually  covertly 
find  out  the  gift  that  would  prove  most 
acceptable.  Books  for  the  booklover, 
pictures  for  the  lover  of  art,  and  so  on 
through  the  catalog  of  tastes. 

If  we  would  carry  out  the  true  spirit 
of  giving,  it  would  seem  that  our  choicest 
gifts  should  be  bestowed  upon  those 
friends  whose  limited  means  prohibit 
them  from  having  any  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  though  their  taste  may  crave  the 
beautiful,  -the  costly.  Perhaps  their 
beauty-loving  soul  may  be  craving  a  bit 
of  cut  glass,  a  piece  of  hand-painted 
china,  or  some  trinket  hitherto  denied 
them.  The  bestowal  of  such  a  gift  would 
bring  a  keener  sense  of  appreciation  and 
real  joy  from  the  very  fact  that  it  has 
been  so  long  denied.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  cheery  letter,  with  a  real  heart  mes- 
sage, or  some  simple  little  hand-made 
gift  would  perhaps  prove  ten  times  more 
acceptable  than  a  more  costly  gift  to 
that  wealthy  friend  ,who  has  been 
accustomed  to  luxury  all  her  life,  and 
whose  taste  has  been  surfeited. 

But  best  of  all  let  us  give  of  the  large- 
ness of  our  love — in  all  its  fullness  and 
completeness. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  might  tie  up 
in  one  big  wrapper  labeled  Love  many 
precious  little  packages  bearing  the  in- 
sclriptions — Good  Cheer,  Loving 
Thought,  Consideration,  Helpfulness, 
Tactfulness,  Sympathy,  and  oh,  dozens 
of  others  I  The  Greater  the  Heart  of 
Love,  the  larger  number  of  precious 
little  packages  in  the  wrapper. 


Oo  "^bom  SMI  >iOz  (Blvc? 

AND  this  leads  up  to  the  question. 
To  whom  shall  we  give?  The 
Bible  says  "the  poor  ye  have  with  you 
alwaj's."     In   remembering   our   friends. 


our  loved  ones,  with  material  gifts,  shall 
we  not  also  have  a  thought  for  these? 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."  It  is  not  always 
material  gifts,  however,  that  the  soul 
most  craves.  Different  souls  need  differ- 
ent gifts.  Some  need  the  gifts  of  Love, 
Sympathy,  Consideration,  Helpfulness, 
combined  with  Tactfulness,  and  so  on 
the  whole  way  through. 

Our  Good  Cheer  we  can  dispense 
lavishly  to  everybody — even  the  delivery 
boy's  heart  would  warm  because  of  a 
smile  and  a  "Merry  Christmas !"  Our 
Loving  Thought  we  can  bestow  upon 
our  family,  immediate  friends,  the  sick, 
the  afflicted,  and  all  who  need  it;  our 
Consideration  upon  the  aged,  whose 
hearts  sometimes  ache  for  the  want  of 
it;  our  Helpfulness  we  can  give  to  all 
who  need  a  helping  hand  or  word  of  en- 
couragement ;  our  Tactfulness  we  can 
exert  with  the  unfortunate,  who  are 
often  sensitive  because  of  their  poverty. 
With  these,  due  caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  bestowal  of  our  gifts,  that 
their  poverty  be  not  held  up  before  their 
eyes  as  the  mainspring  of  our  giving. 
Our  sympathy  we  can  bestow  upon 
bereaved  hearts,  the  discouraged,  the 
fallen. 

We  will  dispense  of  one  or  all  of  these 
gifts  (nor  need  the  supply  be  exhausted) 
upon  the  individual,  just  as  the  exigencies 
of  the   case  may  demand. 

Yes,  if  we  are  just  literally  brimful 
of  the  Christmas  spirit,  so  that  our  hearts 
have  so  warmed  and  expanded  under  its 
influence  that  the  triie  spirit  of  giving 
has  taken  complete  possession  of  us,  we 
will  not  be  content  to  remain  by  our  own 
pleasant  firesides,  but  will  see  to  it  that 
every  one  of  the  precious  packages  we 
have  been  talking  about  are  snugly  tied 
up  in  the  big  wrapper  called  Love,  and 
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we  will  go  out  into  the  world  and  scatter 
them  broadcast  through  the  whole 
blessed  Christmas  time;  and  perhaps  we 
will  just  keep  on  scattering  them  the 
whole  year  through. 


"[lA-re  "^fc  <5ulUy  of  (Tbrlslmas 
Obeft  ? 

AS  REITERATED  elsewhere  in 
these  columns,  salespeople  have 
the  same  capacity  for  feeling  as  you  or 
I.  Physically,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  aches,  the  same  exhaustion  and 
nervous  affections,  as  other  people;  yet 
we  sometimes  forget  this,  and  in- 
humanely drive  them,  by  omitting  our 
Christmas  shopping  until  the  last  min- 
ute ;  or  by  appearing  exacting,  or  mak- 
ing unreasonable  demands  upon  their 
time  and  patience.  Shall  we  be  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  inconsideration  this 
year? 

Were  we  accused  of  theft,  we  would 
feel  both  shocked  and  indignant,  yet  how 
many  of  us  STEAL  the  salespeople's 
Christmas  by  overtaxing  them  until  they 


are  worn  out  body  and  soul,  and  when 
the  day  comes  'round  instead  of  being 
able  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  enjoy  the  festivities  of  one 
of  the  few  holidays  that  belong  to  them, 
and  is  theirs  by  law,  they  are  often 
forced  to  spend  the  day  in  bed — ex- 
hausted, dispirited,  and  with  aching 
heads   and  hearts. 

We  have  STOLEN  their  Christmas, 
yet  we  ourselves  make  merry.  And  the 
same  often  applies  to  the  house  servants, 
the  employee,  the  office  man,  and  so  on. 
With  a  little  planning,  a  little  considera- 
tion upon  our  part,  they  too  might  have 
been  in  condition  to  enter  into  the  joy  of 
the  occasion. 

Shall  we  not  try  to  arrange  this  year 
to  make  the  day  an  occasion  of  rejoic- 
ing and  rest  for  them?  What  matter  it 
if  a  few  dollars  are  sacrificed?  It  will 
pay  in  the  long  run.  And  should  not 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  lifted  the 
burden,  added  joy  to  hearts  that  have 
none  too  much  of  joy,  be  sufficient  re- 
ward of  itself? 

Or  shall  we  be  guilty  of  Christmas 
THEFT? 


(E^rlstmas  before  -  C:?l)0U3l)ts 


MAY  we  not  forget  that  shopgirls 
and  salesmen  have  the  same  capac- 
ity for  feeling  that  we  have.  Let  us  re- 
member then  "to  shop  early,  and  avoid 
the  rush,"  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
lapse  into  the  vernacular  of  the  street. 
It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
will  save  time,  and  make  the  Christmas 
shopping  twice  as  easy  on  the  sales- 
people and  ourselves,  to  jot  down  on  a 
memorandum  pad  just  what  we  want 
before  we  shop,  and  check  off  each  item 
as  it  is  purchased. 

A  smile,  a  kind  word  will  go  a  long 
way  toward   relieving  the     tension    the 


salespeople  are  undergoing  these  strenu- 
ous days. 


Shall  we  not  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
children  to  forego  fireworks  this  Christ- 
mas, and  spend  the  money  for  warm 
clothing,  food  for  the  hungry,  or  toys 
for  the  unfortunate  little  ones?  and 
thus  inculcate  in  them  the  spirit  of  true 
giving,  which  comes  of  self-sacrifice — 
a  priceless  Christmas  heritage,  that  will 
stay  with  them  through  life — or  shall  we 
selfishly  encourage  them  to  burn  up  the 
Lord's  birthday? 
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If  we  carry  out  the  former  sugges- 
tion, it  is  possible  we  may  save  them  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  a  terrible  burn,  or  the 
destruction  of  a  neighbor's  property. 

Shall  ive  do  this,  or  shall  we  help  them 
burn  up  Christmas? 


Let  us  remember  that  to  many  a  sad 
heart  a  smile,  a  kind  zvord  is  more 
precious  than  a  gift  of  monetary  value. 


And  may  we  not  forget  to  add  some- 
thing to  an  empty  pantry  shelf — to  fill  an 
empty  stocking — even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  make  some  sacrifice  so  to  do.  Happi- 
ness will  come  to  us  as  the  result. 


Nor  may  we  be  unmindful,  in  bestow- 
ing our  gifts,  of  the  aged,  the  lonely,  the 
neglected  sovtl,  whose  peculiarities  may 
have  placed  him  on  the  outer  circle. 
There  are  lonely,  forsaken  people  in  the 
world  today,  just  literally  starving  for 
sympathy  and  love.  A  cheery  letter,  or 
even  a  card  bearing  a  kind  expression — 
better  still,  a  real  heart  message — a 
blooming  plant,  a  bunch  of  crimson- 
berried  holly,  may  bring  to  that  soul  an 
enlarged  vision  of  life,  and  fill  the  other- 
wise dreary  day  with  a  glad  new  mean- 
ing. 


Ol)e  (ri)ll6reit  ^emembere6  in  SK^  -  £an6 


As  CHRISTMAS  belongs  largely  to 
the  children,  the  mission  of  Sky- 
Land  would  hardly  be  accomplished  in 
this  the  Christmas  number  were  the 
little  folks  left  out,  and  so  a  Christmas 
story  has  been  prepared  especially  for 
them.  The  story,  with  a  somewhat 
unique  title — "Why  Country  Dogs 
Always  Run  Under  the  Wagon,"  comes 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
gifted     young    magazine    writers,    Mr. 


Arthur  K.  Akers,  of  Asheville,  whose 
charming  stories  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  a  number  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines. The  "Certain  Additions  Thereto 
by  a  Dog-Hater,"  who  evidently  collab- 
orated with  Mr.  Akers,  are  from  an 
anonymous  writer.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  "additions"  have  been  interlarded 
in  such  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  original  story. 


Proper  treatment  of  prisoners,  both 
in  the  jails  and  on  the  county  roads,  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  Tarheels. 
This  is  a  good  sign.  Reforms  come 
slowly ;  but  they  come.  Entirely  too 
many  people  have  the  idea  that  any- 
thing is  good  enough  for  the  convict,  and 
the  convict  has  no  redress. 


North  Carolina  is  going  forward. 
Last  month,  two  "Better  Babies"  con- 
tests— one  at  Greensboro,  and  two  "per- 


fect babies"  is  the  report ;  one  at  the 
State  Fair,  at  Raleigh,  and  several 
babies  close  to  the  mark  of  perfection. 
The  Old  North  State  will  come  into  her 


own. 


A  Christmas  gift  useful,  ornamental, 
and  possessing  individuality,  is  the 
Reidsville  Blue  Ridge  Red  Cedar  Chest. 
—Adv. 


Salisbury's  the  place. 
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BY    MARGARET    DELAND 

%^    "  IKE  SMALL  CURLED  FEATHERS,  WHITE  AND  SOFT, 
■        /*  THE  LITTLE  CLOUDS  WENT  BY, 

M    ^      ACROSS  THE  MOON,  AND  PAST  THE  STARS, 
"*    ^"^  AND  DOWN  THE  WESTERN  SKY: 

IN  UPLAND  PASTURES,  WHERE  THE  GRASS 

WITH  FROSTED  DEW  WAS  WHITE, 
LIKE  SNOWY  CLOUDS  THE  YOUNG  SHEEP  LAY 
THE  FIRST,  BEST  CHRISTMAS  NIGHT. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  SLEPT;   AND,  GLIMMERING  FAINT, 

WITH  TWIST  OF  THIN,  BLUE  SMOKE, 
ONLY    THEIR    FIRE'S    CRACKLING    FLAME 

THE  TENDER  SILENCE  BROKE— 
SAVE  WHEN  A  YOUNG  LAMB  RAISED  HIS  HEAD, 

OR,  WHEN  THE  NIGHT  WIND  BLEW, 
A  NESTING  BIRD  WOULD  SOFTLY  STIR 

WHERE  DUSKY  OLIVES  GREW. 

WITH  FINGER  ON  HER  SOLEMN  LIP, 

NIGHT  HUSHED  THE  SHADOWY  EARTH, 
AND  ONLY  STARS  AND  ANGELS  SAW 

THE  LITTLE  SAVIOR'S  BIRTH; 
THEN  CAME  SUCH  FLASH  OF  SILVER  LIGHT 

ACROSS   THE    BENDING   SKIES, 
THE  WONDERING  SHEPHERDS  WOKE,  AND  HID 

THEIR  FRIGHTENED,  DAZZLED  EYES! 

AND  ALL  THEIR  GENTLE  SLEEPY  FLOCK 

LOOKED  UP,  THEN  SLEPT  AGAIN, 
NOR  KNEW  THE  LIGHT  THAT  DIMMED  THE  STARS 

BROUGHT  ENDLESS  PEACE  TO  MEN— 
NOR  EVEN  HEARD  THE  GRACIOUS  WORDS 

THAT  DOWN  THE  AGES  RING— 
"THE  CHRIST  IS  BORN!  THE  LORD  HAS  COME, 

GOOD  WILL  ON  EARTH  TO  BRING!" 

THEN  O'ER  THE  MOONLIT,  MISTY  FIELDS, 

DUMB  WITH  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  JOY, 
THE  SHEPHERDS  SOUGHT  THE  WHITE-WALLED  TOWN 

WHERE  LAY  THE  BABY  BOY— 
AND  OH,  THE  GLADNESS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SKIES, 
BECAUSE  THE  LONGED-FOR  CHRIST  LOOKED  UP 
IN  MARY'S  HAPPY  EYES! 
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(Drawn  from  Life) 
By   Mary  Hilliard  Hinton 


IN  THIS  day  when  we  are  confronted 
by  the  blackest  problem  that  has  dis- 
turbed the  brains  of  American  states- 
men— the  negro — and  there  is  so  much 
said  and  written  on  the  subject,  the 
writer  becomes  hopelessly  bewildered, 
and  invariably  winds  up  with  the  most 
impracticable  of  all  conclusions,  viz. : 
that  there  would  be  no  trouble  if  all 
negroes  were  fac-similes  of  Uncle 
Caesar !  Now  this  is  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  silly  reasoning;  but  when  it  is 
known  what  a  fine  character  this  rare 
type  of  antebellum  days  happened  to  be, 
one  will  be  more  charitable  to  the  out- 
burst; and  maybe  he  will  think  likewise. 

Uncle  Caesar  was  "marster's  body 
sarvant  an'  kerridge  driver,"  and  had 
served  as  "ole  master's  oflfice  boy''  when 
that  distinguished  old  Southern  gentle- 
man was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of 
his  native  State.  That  period  was  the 
epoch  of  his  life;  it  was  the  era  to  and 
from  which  he  reckoned  all  time.  "When 
me  an'  marster  wuz  in  de  Treaz'ry"  was 
his  one  refrain.  He  was  the  soul  of 
honor — faithfulness  itself  —  remaining 
true  from  first  to  last.  A  girl  once  re- 
marked: "He  looks  just  like  Uncle 
Remus";  but  that  favorite  of  fiction 
possessed  not  the  distinguished  bearing 
of  Uncle  Caesar.  He  took  more  pride 
in  the  glory  of  the  house  to  which  he  be- 
longed than  the  representatives  them- 
selves did.  His  standard  of  propriety 
was  the  highest ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  he 
took  "ole  marster"  for  his  model.  My ! 
how  he  did  idolize  that  truly  charming 
specimen  of  Southern  manhood. 

To  go  back  to  the  iirst,  and  quote  from 
the   subject  of    this    sketch :     "i\Ie    an' 


marster  wuz  one  year's  chilluns.  I  wuz 
horned  in  fodder  pullin'  time;  an' 
marster  he  wuz  horned  in  cotton  plantin' 
time,  arter  I  wuz ;  an'  ole  marster  he  guv 
me  ter  marster  jes'  'fo'  he  wuz  sarnt  ter 
de  Unurvusity  up  at  Chapul  Hill  (ole 
marster  he  done  got  his  edercation  up 
dar  hisse'f,  an'  wuz  one  o'  de  Trustees 
yit).  I  jes'  wait  on  marster  constant. 
Whar  he  went,  he  tuck  me.  Bime-by, 
he  lef  an'  went  to  Chapul  Hill ;  den  ole 
marster  sez:  'Caesar,  I  wants  you  ter 
come  in  my  office.'  I  stayed  ret  dar 
twell  marster  went  thoo'  de  Unurvursity, 
an'  he  tole  ole  marster  he  wuz  bleeged 
ter  have  me  wait  on  'im." 

Among  his  numerous  strong  character- 
istics. Uncle  Caesar's  adoration  of  ole 
marster  was  paramount.  In  his  eyes  he 
was  perfect.  He  once  said:  "Ole 
marster  su't'ny  wuz  han'some;  he  wuz 
de  mos'  han'some  young  man  I  uver  seed. 
He  hilt  hisse'f  jes'  ez  straight  ez  er 
miluntary  man ;  an'  his  bar  wuz  jes'  ez 
black  an'  purty,  hit  wuz  ret  cu'ly;  an' 
his  eyes  dey  wuz  ret  cole  black,  an'  could 
shoot  out  light  jes'  like  dem  di'mon's 
w'at  marster  guv  mistis  when  dey  wuz 
myarr"d.  When  he  talk'd,  an'  when  he 
wuz  mad,  hit  looked  like  fier  drapt  outer 
dem,  dey  wuz  er  shinin'  so.  Dey  say  in 
de  reg'ment  w'at  he  wuz  in  objurin'  de 
i\Texicum  W^ah,  he  jes'  had  ter  look  at 
his  men  wid  dem  eyes,  an'  dey  drilled 
ret  an'  did  ret.  Ev'ybody  loved  ole 
marster.  His  fren's  wuz  all  de  gret  men 
in  dis  an'  a  sight  o"  ter  States — dey  wuz 
jedges.  Unity  States  senurturs,  an' 
guvurnurs.  Den  when  he  got  wid  de  po' 
white  trash,  he  treated  dem  jes'  like  dey 
wuz  de  gret  folks,  he  wuz  dat  nice  ter 
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dem ;  an'  he  sho'  lent  ev'ybody  er  helpin' 
han'."  He  firmly  believed  there  was 
nothing  his  idol  could  not  do.  On  one 
occasion,  some  boys  in  the  family  were 
discussing  which  could  play  the  best 
game  of  "seven  up."  Uncle  Caesar  over- 
heard their  heated  conversation,  and 
most  scornfully  exclaimed:  "\\ 'at  is 
you  boys  er  fussin'  'bout;  nuthin'  but 
seben  up  !  Lawd !  ole  marster  he  could 
play  ten  up." 

Nothing  pleased  the  younger  gen- 
eration so  much  as  to  have  Uncle 
Caesar  recount  stories  of  halcyon  days 
preceding  the  war.  From  him  chiefly 
they  gleaned  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  ease  of  that  period  when  modern 
conveniences  were  unknown,  but  were 
not  missed  because  the  South  was  receiv- 
ing the  perfect  service  the  world  has  not 
known  since.  The  children  would 
always  insist  on  hearing  of  Christmas, 
the  time  of  feasting  and  .jollity  on  the 
plantation.  From  Christmas  morn  till 
New  Year's  the  slaves  were  free  from 
labor.  "Lawd,  chilluns,  you  don't  know 
nuthin'  'bout  pledger  dese  days."  It 
was  thus  Uncle  Caesar  would  invariably 
preface  his  narratives.  He  told  of  the 
hog  killing  when  "gret  h'us'  and  quarters 
des  feasted  on  tenderlines  and  sparribs, 
an'  marster's  an'  Miss  Polly's  chilluns 
roas'ed  pig  tails  twell  dey  nat'urally 
tir'ed  o'  dem" ;  of  the  fat  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  chickens,  and  beeves  killed  for 
the  holidays ;  of  how  "Aunt  Rhody," 
with  assistants,  baked  fruit  and  every 
kind  of  cake  known  to  the  Southern 
housekeeper ;  mince,  cocoanut,  and  other 
pies  galore ;  of  cream  saved  in  big  yel- 
low bowls  for  syllabub  and  many  des- 
serts ;  of  hog's  foot  jelly,  that  "mistis" 
would  entrust  to  no  other  to  make ;  and 
so  on  till  the  imagination  of  his  juvenile 
audience  could  vividly  picture  the  pantry 
shelves  bending  with  the  weight  of  the 


delicacies,  the  smoke-house  crowded 
and  the  table  groaning  with  the  sumptu- 
ous feasts ;  and  they  in  turn  wondered 
why  he  never  mentioned  anyone's  dying 
of  acute  indigestion,  or  having  to  fast 
because  he  had  just  escaped  a  fatal  at- 
tack a  year  ago.  It  did  not  seem  to 
exist  then ;  surely  it  must  have  been  a 
period   free  from  all  unpleasant  things. 

It  was  Uncle  Caesar  who  always  drove 
"mistis"  to  town  to  shop,  and  who  re- 
turned with  the  carriage  as  overflow- 
ingly  full  of  bundles  as  Santa  Claus' 
pack.  The  stateliest  holly  of  the  woods 
— a  medley  of  green  and  red — each 
Yuletide  was  hauled  to  the  house  and 
placed  in  the  back  parlor.  Here  on 
Christmas  Eve  gathered  all  the  family 
■ — distant  wanderings  did  not  separate 
families  in  those  days — and  all  their 
neighborhood  friends  and  their  children 
— the  term  "near  neighbor"  could  not 
then  be  used,  because  all  lived  on  large 
plantations  long  distances  apart — ire- 
maining  till  a  late  hour.  By  the  crowing 
of  the  roosters  the  whole  plantation  was 
astir — children  radiant  with  stockings, 
and  the  slaves  eager  with  their  greeting 
of  "Chris'mas  gif  ",  "Give  to  me." 
Cne  of  the  features  of  the  morning  was 
serving  a  drink  to  the  slaves.  No  holi- 
day season  passed  without  a  feast  being 
given  by  "marster  an'  mistis,"  and  this 
was  frequently  selected  as  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  a  wedding  among  the 
darkies.  Mr.  Brown,  a  connoisseur  in 
barbecuing,  came  regularly  and  spent  a 
day  converting  fine  shoats  into  toothsome 
barbecue.  The  one  festive  Christmas 
that  stood  out  in  Uncle  Caesar's  memory 
was  when  Henderson  married  Aunt 
Rhody's  Sally.  The  bride  was  be- 
decked in  a  dress  and  veil  of  real  lace, 
a  gift  from  "mistis,"  and  Henderson 
was  proud  in  "Mars  John's"  cast-off 
uniform  that  he  had  worn  as  an  aide  to 
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the  governor.  Each  night  the  dancing 
at  the  quarters  continued  till  nearly 
dawn,  and  "marster"  would  sometimes 
send  word  not  to  dance  so  much,  that 
it  wore  out  shoe  leather. 

And  thus  the  happy  days  in  "gret 
h'us'  and  quarters"  passed  leisurely  by. 
At  "ole  Chris'mus"  the  work  had  been 
resumed,  and  the  days  of  feasting  and 
merriment  of  the  next  Christmas  were 
looked  forward  to  as  the  event  towards 
which  living  gravitated.  "An'  dis  wuz 
de  way,"  said  Uncle  Caesar,  "our  folks 
lived  'fo'  de  wah,  my  }'oung  marsters 
and  mistises." 

j\Iany  years  "after  the  surrender,"  an 
unsought  and  most  unexpected  honor 
came  to  the  Howell  family.  Col.  John 
Morton  was  elected  Governor  of  his 
native  State.  Now  this  planter  "of  the 
old  school"  had  in  his  early  boyhood 
spent  all  his  vacations  with  his  married 
sister,  at  Elmwood.  Uncle  Caesar 
waited  on  him,  called  him  "Mars  John," 
and  considered  him  one  of  the  family 
circle.  When  the  result  of  the  campaign 
had  become  known,  Uncle  Caesar's  joy 
knew  no  bounds — to  think  some  of  its 
former  greatness  had  returned  to  the 
house.  "Hit  sorter  put  'im  in  min'  o'  ole 
marster — some  o'  our  folks  stayin'  in  de 
cap'tul,  ret  down  dar  in  de  een  whar  ole 
marster's  rooms  wuz." 

Some  weeks  after  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  and  the  rush  of  arduous 
duties  of  a  new  office  and  the  Legislature 
had  passed,  thereby  affording  more  free- 
dom to  the  Governor,  LTncle  Caesar 
donned  a  nice  suit  of  clothes — "de  clo'es 
w'at  mars  Tonn,  some  o'  Sally's  folks, 
guv  me.  He  sez:  'Here's  er  fine  suit  o' 
clo'es,  Uncle  Caesar,  I  nuver  wo'  but 
oncst ;  you  kin  have  dem  ter  go  coortin' 
in'  fdat  wuz  de  week  toreckly  arter  Sally 
died)  ;  an'  I  sez,  'Mars  Torm,  I  ain't 
studin'  er  myarrin'  air  urr  'oman.'     Den 


Mars  Torm  he  sez,  'Well,  den  teck  dem, 
an'  dey  will  do  fur  you  to  be  bery'd  in.' 
He  got  down  the  stick  "ole  marster''  had 
presented  to  him,  and  sallied  forth  one 
bright  morning  in  February.  It  was  a 
glorious  day,  that  made  one  feel  happy. 
He  felt  the  atmospheric  change,  and 
that,  combined  with  his  joyous  mission, 
made  him  feel  twenty  and  look  ten  years 
younger  as  he  walked  rapidly  along  the 
streets.  \Mien  he  arrived  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  in  the  capitol,  he  found  the 
door  open,  but  no  one  in  the  ante- 
chamber, so  he  walked  in.  To  use  his 
version:  "I  jes' step  in.  Dar  warn't  no- 
body dar.  Co'se  I  know'd  de  way. 
Umph !  ain't  I  bin  in  dar  ez  many  times 
ez  I  got  bars  on  my  head?  Ain't  I 
cyarr'd  things  in  dar  fur  ole  marster  ter 
fo'  guvurnurs  when  me  an'  marster  wuz 
in  de  Treaz'ry ;  hit  wuz  ret  'cross  de  pas- 
sage? Co'se  I  have.  When  I  got  ter 
de  do,'  an'  see  de  do'  wide  op'n,  an'  no- 
body in  de  fus  office,  I  jes'  step  in  an' 
walk  'cross  de  room  ter  de  do'  what 
op'n'd  inter  de  guvurnur's  office,  an'  tap 
on  de  do.'  I  know'd  de  way,  do'  I  ain't 
bin  in  dar  sence  de  surrender.  'Sla.rs 
John  wuz  in  dar  by  hisse'f,  an'  sez  in  er 
loud  voice,  'Come  in.'  I  jes'  step  in,  an' 
when  he  see  hit  wuz  me  he  jes'  call'd 
out,  'Well,  Caesar,  I  am  su't'ny  glad  ter 
see  you.'  Den  ez  I  walked  to'rds  him — 
he  wuz  settin'  at  his  desk  w'at  wuz  settin' 
in  de  middle  o'  de  room — Mars  John 
riz  up,  he  did,  an'  recht  out  his  han',  an' 
shuck  ban's,  he  did,  wid  me,  an'  sez, 
'Seein'  you,  Caesar,  cyarres  me  back  ter 
my  boyhood  when  at  Ellumwood' ;  an'  I 
sez,  ']\Iars  John,  I  sho'  is  proud  er  seein' 
some  o'  my  folks  in  dis  heah  place.  Hit 
sho'  do  put  me  in  min'  o'  de  time  me  an' 
marster  wuz  in  de  Treaz'ry'.  'Yes,  Cae- 
sar; hit  min's  me  o'  'im  of'n,  too,'  sez 
-\lars  John.  ■    ■ 
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"Jes'  dem  Mars  John's  securta'y  come 
in,  er  walkin'  ret  fas'.  I  done  heah  'im 
a-coniin.'  He  sorter  put  me  in  min'  o'  dat 
leetle  game  bantum  rooster  w'at  Miss 
]\Iillie  had  oncst,  named  'Jim  Pow'll' — 
he  wuz  so  consequenshul  an'  leetle ;  he 
warn't  knee  high  ter  er  duck  no  way. 
'Fo'  I  know'd  hit,  he  wuz  in  de  room, 
an'  jes'  holler'd  ter  me,  in  er  rough  way, 
'Well,  ole  man,  how  did  you  come 
in  heah  ?'  in  dat  rough  way  he 
did;  jes'  like  I  wuz  er  cramp  an'  er 
beggar.  I  sho'  wuz  mad.  I  wuz  dat  mad 
I  could  er  giv'n  some  imp'tence ;  but  den 
I  'members  JNIars  John  wuz  er  settin' 
dar,  an'  so  I  jes"  hilt  in.  do  I  ain't  nuver 
ben  ez  mad  ez  I  wuz  dat  day,  wid  dat 
upstart  o'  er  securta'y — 'fo'  urr  sence.  I 
sez  nuthin'  ret  quick;  jes'  tuck  my  time 
o'  talkin'  back  at  'im.  I  stood  ret  dar 
whar  I  wuz  er  standin'  when  dat  frisk 
holler'd  at  me,  an"  sorter  tu'n  my  head 
'roun'  an'  sez :  'Com'd  in  thoo'  de  do,' 
'like  I  thought  he  warn't  ez  good  ez  I 
wuz.  Well,  ]\Iars  John  sho'  wuz  struck 
in  er  funny  place,  ter  think  air  pusson 
callat'd  Caesar  ain't  know'd  de  way  all 
'bout  dat  cap'tul.  hilars  John  jes'  laf  an' 
laf  twell  his  eyes  shet  up  ret  tight,  an' 
de  water  runn'd  outer  de  corndries  o' 
dem.  He  thow'd  his  head  back,  an'  slap 
hisse'f  on  de  knee,  an'  jes'  laf.  Dat 
securta'y  su't'ny  did  look  comical  an' 
cuyus ;  an'  I  wuz  bilin',  I  wuz  dat  mad. 
I  'members  dat  day  when  me  an'  marster 
moved  inter  de  Treaz'ry  fum  dat  h'us' 
'cross  de  street  jes'  ez  well  ez  ef  hit  had 
bin  yistiddy.  Ole  marster  he  com'd  in 
dat  mornin',  an'  sez :  'Caesar,  we  can 
move  inter  de  new  office  in  de  cap'tul  ter- 
day.  I'm  gwine  out  ter  Ellumwood  an' 
won't  be  heah.  You  build  er  fier  in  bofe 
rooms,  an'  move  all  dese  boxes,  books, 
an'  val'abul  papers  over  dar  by  de  time 
I  gits  back  ter  town  late  dis  eb'nin'. 
Well,  suh,  I  jes'  went  ter  wuk,  I  did,  an' 


built  dem  fiers.  I  made  de  fus'  fier  what 
wuz  uver  made  in  dat  buildin' ;  an'  ter 
think  dat  upstart  ax'd  me  how  did  I  git 
in  dar.  Shucks!  I  know'd  all  'bout  dat 
whole  h'us'  'fo'  he  wuz  horned  eb'n.  Is 
you  spris'd  den  I  wuz  dat  mad?  I  got 
all  dem  things  in  dar,  an'  de  rooms  all 
het  up  'fo'  ole  marster  druv  up  ter  de  do', 
'fo'  hit  wuz  good"n  dark  dat  night.  You 
sees  how  much  'pennance  ole  marster 
put  in  me,  er  tellin'  me  ter  move  all  dem 
val'abuls  when  he  warn't  eb'n  in  de  town; 
an'  he  wuz  de  Treaz'rur ;  an'  I  did  hit ; 
an'  you  sees  w'at  jNIars  John  keer'd  fur 
me,  ter  git  outer  his  cheer  an'  shuck  my 
han',  an'  he  wuz  de  guvurnur,  de  fus' 
man  in  de  State  den;  den  hev  dat  upstart 
come  in  dar  an'  say  w'at  he  did  ter  me! 
He  ain't  nuver  furgit  w'at  Mars  John 
splained  ter  'im  'bout  who  I  wuz,  'cause 
ev'y  time  sence  den  he  stop  an'  shakes 
ban's  wid  me,  jes'  like  Mars  John  did. 
Ev'y  time  he  sees  me  he  axes  supp'n 
'bout  de  time  me  an'  marster  wuz  in  de 
Treaz'ry.  He  done  know'd  by  now  how 
mad  I  got,  an"  how  he  'suited  me  den.  I 
"lowed  iilars  John  tole  'im." 

Some  years  after.  Uncle  Caesar  left 
Elmwood  to  follow  "Sally,  my  ole 
'oman,'"  who  insisted  on  living  with  her 
white  folks  again  before  she  cast  off  the 
mortal  coil.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the 
family.  Miss  Mildred,  was  married;  it 
was  the  old-fashioned  country  wedding, 
with  the  lavish  hospitality  and  bounteous 
Southern  feast.  At  this,  as  at  all  pre- 
vious elaborate  entertainments  there. 
Uncle  Caesar  officiated  most  conspicu- 
ously. Some  weeks  beforehand,  he  went 
out  to  see  how  "dey  wtiz  gwine  to  do ; 
ef  dey  don'  give  Miss  Millie  ez  fine  er 
weddin'  ez  dey  guv  Miss  Polly  hit  sho' 
warn't  be  ret."  When  he  arrived,  "]\Iis- 
tis  an'  Miss  Millie  tuck  'im  all  over  de 
h'us',  an'  tole  'im  all  dere  plans."  "Dat's 
'zackly  ret  ter  be  myarr'd  ret  bunder  ole 
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marster's  po'tret.  Miss  Polly,  marster's 
sister,  she  wuz  myarr'd  dar.  Lawd! 
Mistis,  what  is  you  thinkin'  'bout  ter  let 
Miss  ]\lillie  put  dat  punch  on  er  table  in 
de  dinin'-room?  Don'  you  know  ole 
marster  he  al'ays  had  de  punch  er  settin' 
on  de  sidebode  in  dis  heah  passage ;  an' 
hit  wuz  sarv'd  dar?  Mistis,  you  move 
dat  sidebode  ret  heah  in  dis  passage,  an' 
set  dat  punch  ret  on  de  top  o'  hit,  kaze 
ole  marster  sho'  nuver  'lowed  no  sech 
doin's  in  dis  heah  h'us'  o'  Ellumwood." 

On  the  day  preceding  that  important 
event,  Uncle  Caesar  came  to  stay  and 
superintend  "dem  ter  niggers,  an'  mek 
dem  wuk  jes'  like  day  did  fur  ole 
marster."  The  morning  of  the  wedding 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  missions:  drove  into  town  be- 
fore sunrise  for  the  fruit  and  bride's 
cakes  from  the  baker's,  and  the  ice  cream 
from  the  caterer's.  When  he  returned, 
the  guests  soon  commenced  to  arrive. 
Then  Uncle  Caesar  was  beside  himself. 
He  would  receive  them  at  the  front  door, 
though  that  was  the  duty  of  another. 
"Mars  Robert"  could  do  nothing  with 
him;  neither  could  "mistis."  During  the 
ceremony,  he  looked  on  from  the  fi-oiit 
parlor.  While  refreshments  were  being 
served,  he  insulted  the  cook — a  darkey 
post-bellum — by  calling  her  a  dreadful 
name,  commencing  with  the  sixth  letter 
of  the  alphabet  and  ending  with  the 
eleventh,  because  she  would  not  wash 
the  silver  in  the  kitchen,  but  prepared 
to  do  so  in  the  pantry  according  to 
"mistis' "    express    orders.      After    the 


guests  retired  from  the  dining-room, 
Uncle  Caesar  hauled  out  whole  turkeys 
untouched,  and  delicacies  in  proportion, 
for  the  drivers.  He  "wuz  su't'ny  upsot 
kaze  mistis  ain't  barbecu'd  dem  shoats 
out  dar  in  de  pen  fur  de  niggers,  jes'  like 
ole  marster  did  when  Miss  Polly  wuz 
myarr'd."  He  also  went  to  the  stables, 
and  stripped  the  entire  loft  of  long  feed 
for  the  horses.  As  he  drove  off  that 
afternoon,  he  remarked  to  the  remaining 
single  daughter:  "Now,  Miss  Fannie,  I 
wan's  you  ter  git  myarr'd  soon,  fur  I  jes' 
wan's  ter  see  all  de  fambly  myarr'd  'fo' 
I  dies ;  but  somehow  de  white  folks  is 
kin'er  skeer'd  o'  one  nurr  dese  days. 
Now,  in  ole  marster's  time,  hit  wuz 
diff'unt ;  dey  myarr'd  young.  I'se 
mighty  skeered  you  gwine  ter  be  er  ole 
maid." 

Uncle  Caesar  belonged  to  that  class 
that  is  fast  passing  in  the  South.  Soon 
the  devoted  slave  will  be  only  a  hallowed 
memory.  With  the  vast  estates  that  are 
rapidly  being  absorbed  by  the  small 
farmers,  and  the  aristocracy,  that  is  no 
longer  making  history,  but  is  forced  by 
the  battle  for  modern  supremacy  to  rest- 
on  the  dearly-bought  laurels  of  a  noble 
ancestry,  this,  the  highest  type  of  the 
children  of  the  Dark  Continent,  passes 
into  oblivion,  save  where  now  and  then 
the  facile  pen  of  some  gifted  writer  of 
Dixie  has  portrayed  the  wonderful  por- 
traiture. To  those  who  have  been  bounti- 
fully blessed  in  knowing  the  rare  type, 
all  attempts  at  delineation  are  but  faint 
echoes  compared  with  the  real. 


Be  sure  of  the  foundation  of  your  life ; 
know  why  you  live  as  you  do.  Be  ready 
to  give  a  reason  for  it.  Do  not,  in  such 
a  manner  as  life,  build  on  opinion  or 
custom.    Make  life  a  matter  of  certainty. 


Refinement  is  more  a  spirit  than  an 
accomplishment.  True  refinement  springs 
from  a  gentle,  unselfish  heart.  Without 
a  refined  spirit  a  refined  life  is  impos- 
sible. 
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A  Christmas   Story   for  the   Children 
By   Arthur    Kellogg  Akers — With    Certain  Additions   Thereto  by  a  Dog-Hater 


ONCE  upon  a  time  (when  you  are 
older,  you  will  know  that  all  the 
nicest  stories  and  the  ones  you  remem- 
ber all  your  life  begin  that  way),  all  the 
dogs  did  not  live  with  people  as  they  do 
now,  but  most  of  them  dwelt  in  a  country 
of  their  own.  And  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  had  a  king,  for  such  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  they  would 
have  thought  it  very  poor  taste  not  to 
have  a  king  when  the  other  animals  all 
had  one.  So  the  dogs  chose  the  biggest 
and  wisest  of  them  all  for  theirs,  a  huge 
St.  Bernard,  who  wore  spectacles  and 
a  high  silk  hat  and  knew  all  the  best 
places  for  burying  bones. 

One  day,  and  by  the  way  it  was  the 
day  before  Christmas,  this  old  king  was 
sitting  in  his  palace  with  his  brass- 
rimmed  spectacles  on,  reading  the  Dog- 
ville  Daily  Bark,  when  the  Royal  Keeper 
of  the  King's  Backdoor  came  in  and 
bowed  eight  times.  He  always  did  this 
before  he  spoke.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  this  was  part  of  being  doorkeeper. 
And  after  he  had  finished  bowing  he 
told  the  king  there  was  a  strange  dog 
at  the  back  door  to  see  him — the  queer- 
est-looking dog,  with  hayseed  in  his  fur, 
and  a  red  woolen  muffler  tied  around 
his  ears,  that  insisted  he  must  see  the 
king.  Then  the  king  put  on  his  Sun- 
day glasses  and  reached  for  his  crown, 
which  he  always  kept  hanging  up  on  a 
nail  behind  the  door,  and  went  out 
through  the  kitchen  to  see  what  the 
strange  dog  wanted.  And  when  he  got 
out,  and   found  the   strange    dog    shiv- 


ering in  the  snow  he  asked  him 
to  come  right  in.  The  strange 
dog  said  he  had  come  to  tell  his  griev- 
ances, so  the  king  told  him  to  come 
into  his  den  where  they  could  put  their 
feet  on  the  fender  and  smoke  without 
hurting  the  palace  curtains.  You  see  the 
king  was  not  proud  or  haughty,  and  that 
was  the  reason  his  subjects  were  all  so 
fond  of  him.  Well,  the  strange  dog  lit 
his  old  corncob  pipe,  and  put  his  feet  up 
on  the  fender  and,  leaning  'way  back  in 
his  chair,  began  to  tell  his  troubles.  He 
said  he  was  from  the  country;  that  he 
lived  on  a  farm  down  near  Dogville, 
and  that  the  land  there  was  very  good, 
but  that  when  he  and  his  friends  came 
to  town  they  were  not  treated  with 
proper  respect  by  the  town  dogs.  He 
told  how  all  the  country  dogs  in  his 
neighborhod  had  grown  tired  of  sitting 
around  on  cracker  barrels  in  the  bone- 
store  complaining  and  doing  nothing, 
and  they  had  held  a  big  meeting.  They 
had  had  lots  of  speeches  and  seven  or 
eight  fights  and  finally  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  come  and  see  the  king  and 
asl<c  him  to  make  the  town  dogs  stop 
annoying"  them  when  they  came  to  town 
tC'  sell  their  hay  and  bones.  He  said 
that  only  last  week  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  highly  respected  dogs  in 
his  part  of  the  country  had  come  to 
town  to  do  some  Christmas  shopping, 
and  had  been  disfigured  for  life  by  a 
town  dog.  This  was  when  he  was  go- 
iiig  along  minding  his  own  business  and 
not    interfering    with     the     town     dog's 
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dinner  at  all.  His  friend  had  merel)' 
gone  up  and  smelled  of  the  other  dog's 
bone  to  see  if  it  was  as  good  as  the  kind 
they  had  at  Fido  &  Rover's  store  back 
home — and  now  he  had  to  hop  along  on 
three  legs,  and  felt  like  he  had  been 
through  a  threshing  machine.  And  the 
town  dog  had  farther  insulted  him  by 
sending  him  one  of  his  ears  back  by 
mail.  He  and  his  friend  wished  an 
immediate  trial  of  the  town  dog. 

When  the  king  heard  all  this,  you  may 
be  sure  he  was  terribly  angry.  Down 
came  his  feet  off  the  fender,  and  away 
went  his  pipe.  He  roared  for  his  ermine 
robe  and  his  best  crown.  Turmoil  fell 
upon  the  palace.  One  little  dog  was 
digging  in  a  closet  for  his  court  shoes, 
another  for  his  law  book.  The  Official 
Duster  of  the  Courtroom  was  well-nigh 
distracted  in  his  haste  to  get  the  court- 
room dusted  before  the  King  arrived. 
He  ran  so  fast  and  ki-yied  so  loudly  in 
his  excitement  that  the  pavements 
smoked  under  his  feet,  and  for  a  week 
thereafter  dogs  came  to  their  front 
doors  to  see  what  had  gone  by.  The 
king's  police  dogs  ran  madly  up  and 
down  the  sidewalks,  barking  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  and  falling  over  the 
citizens,  until  there  were  fourteen  fights 
going  on  at  once  in  one  street  alone. 
The  chief  of  police  lost  his  head  com- 
pletely, and  ran  around  and  around  in 
a  circle  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  going  somewhere  and  getting  a 
great  deal  done.  The  chief  was  re- 
markably like  a  human  being. 

And  up  at  the  palace  the  King  was 
stamping  up  and  down  the  halls  calling 
for  this  and  that,  and  roaring  out  to 
know  where  they  had  hidden  his  other 
collar,  while  all  the  royal  attendants 
scratched  and  dug  and  yelped  after 
what  he  wanted   until   the  whole  place 


was  in  an  uproar,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  seen. 

But  at  last  the  King  was  dressed  in 
his  Royal  Robes,  and  had  his  scepter 
and  his  Sunday  crown.  Then  the  court 
sleigh  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
Royal  Footdog  helped  him  in,  and  the 
Royal  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and 
away  went  the  King,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  cloud  of  snow,  while  the  thirty- 
two  dogs  that  drew  him  barked  with 
all  their  might  and  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  Court  Retainers  ran  in  front 
and  warned  every  dog  out  of  the  way. 
Oh,  it  was  a  noble  sight !  And  you  may 
be  sure  that  all  the  population  was  out. 
They  lined  the  sidewalks,  they  filled  the 
windows,  they  climbed  up  on  the  roofs, 
they  fell  off  the  chimneys,  they  yelped 
and  whimpered  and  barked  with  all  their 
might  to  see  the  King  go  by  to  do  judg- 
ment on  the  town  dog  that  had  thrashed 
the  country  dog. 

Finally  the  Royal  retinue  came  near 
to  the  barn  under  which  the  King  held 
Court.  The  Royal  coach  dog  cracked 
his  whip  more  furiously  than  ever,  the 
dogs  that  drew  the  sleigh  ran  so  fast  that 
they  stepped  on  their  own  forepaws,  the 
populace  cheered  as  loudly  as  they  could 
bark,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  still  greater 
cloud  of  snow  and  glory  the  King  drew 
up  before  the  courtroom.  Four  dogs 
dressed  in  red  uniforms  came  out  and 
laid  a  purple  carpet  from  the  sleigh  to 
the  bam,  the  six  little  page  poodles 
grasped  the  rear  of  the  King's  robes, 
and  in  great  state  he  passed  along  the 
carpet  to  the  entrance  of  the  courtroom. 

After  the  King  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Hounds  had  howled 
three  times  to  announce  that  Court  was 
open,  and  the  police  dogs  had  gone 
around  and  whispered  to  all  the  country 
dogs  that  they  must  take  oif  their  hats, 
he  told  the  Court  officials  to  bring  forth 
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the  prisoner  whom  the  country  dog 
accused.  Then  all  the  dogs  looked 
toward  the  barrel  where  the  prisoners 
were  kept.  A  big  police  dog  reached 
down  into  it,  and  amid  a  terrible  squeak- 
ing and  whimpering  and  ki-yiing  he 
brought  out  the  naughty  dog.  And  such 
a  disreputable  prisoner  was  never  seen 
before.  He  had  resisted  arrest,  and  he 
was  in  a  bad  way.  One  of  his  fore- 
paws  was  in  a  sling,  he  had  an  eye  per- 
fectly black  and  swollen  shut,  while  he 
had  crutches  for  one  of  his  hind  legs, 
and  his  tail  was  tied  up  until  he  could 
scarcely  wag  it.  Just  to  look  at  him 
made  every  one  sorry  that  that  dog  had 
ever  been  born. 

The  country  dog  was  called  to  the 
stand,  and  he  told  what  a  sad  time  the 
town  dog  had  caused  his  friend.  When 
they  had  finished,  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  courtroom,  and  some  of  the 
younger  dogs  that  had  just  grown  up 
to  be  large  enough  for  their  feet  were 
in  favor  of  hanging  the  town  dog  at 
once.  But  the  King  said  that  would 
not  be  right,  and  things  must  be  done 
properly,  so  he  asked  the  town  dog  to 
get  up  and  tell  his  side  of  the  case.  So 
the  town  dog  stood  up  on  his  two  good 
legs,  and  they  put  a  brick  under  another 
corner  of  him,  and  he  was  able  to  stand 
after  a  fashion.  He  was  a  very  polite 
dog,  and  he  had  said  but  very  few  words 
before  the  other  dogs  began  to  wonder 
if  they  had  not  been  hasty  in  condemn- 
ing him.  He  told  the  King  that  he  was 
a  poor  dog,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
trouble  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  living. 
He  said  that  the  price  of  bones  had  gone 
up  steadily  for  years,  until  now  he  valued 
a  bone  very  highly  indeed,  and  could  not 
help  being  suspicious  of  any  strange  dog 

I  that  came  near  one  which  belonged  to 
him.  Here  all  the  other  poor  dogs  in 
the    room    stroked    their    whiskers    and 


nodded  very  sympathetically  indeed. 
"Yes,  yes,"  they  said  to  one  another; 
"this  Bone  Trust  is  a  terrible  thing. 
And  that  country  dog  did  have  a  villain- 
ous face." 

The  prisoner  went  on  to  tell  how  he 
had  a  very  nice  bone  that  he  was  taking 
home  for  his  Christmas  dinner,  and  that 
the  one-eared  country  dog  had  come  up 
to  him  without  saying  a  word  and  laid 
hold  of  it  with  his  mouth.  Then  he 
said  an  argument  arose,  and  he  became 
very  much  annoyed  with  the  country 
dog's  actions.  He  did  not  remember 
very  clearly  what  happened  after  that, 
but  when  the  dust  cleared  away  he  saw 
a  little  cloud  of  dust  disappearing  over 
the  top  of  the  next  hill  up  the  Dogville 
Road.  He  found  an  ear  on  the  ground 
that  he  thought  the  country  dog  might 
need  some  time,  so  he  himself  had  paid 
for  a  stamp  and  mailed  it  to  him. 

Then  three  witnesses  got  up  and  said 
that  it  all  happened  exactly  as  the  pris- 
oner told  it.  And  when  they  were 
through  the  dogs  wept  more  than  ever 
to  think  how  unjust  they  had  been  to 
him,  and  the  Royal  Chamberlain  of  the 
Floor  Cloths  and  his  twelve  assistants 
nearly  had  fits  in  their  efforts  to  mop 
up  all  the  tears  that  fell.  After  that, 
there  was  a  great  silence  while  the  King 
was  making  up  his  mind  how  to  judge 
the  case.  It  grew  so  quiet  while  he 
thought  that  when  a  bashful  dog  dropped 
his  pocket  knife  it  made  such  a  noise 
in  the  stillness  that  they  had  to  throw 
water  on  him  to  keep  his  blushes  from 
burning  him. 

At  length  the  King  finished  thinking, 
and  sat  up  very  straight.  First  he 
ordered  the  town  dog  released,  and  fifty 
bones  given  him  from  the  Royal  stock 
with  which  to  give  a  Christmas  feast. 
At  that  all  the  dogs  fell  to  cheering 
wildly  and  throwing  up  their  hats  and 
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pounding  on  the  floor  with  their  canes. 
Four  dogs  got  hold  of  the  town  dog 
and  put  him  upon  their  shoulders  and 
inarched  around  the  room  with  him  and 
then  out  into  the  snow,  with  all  the 
other  dogs  following,  barking,  and 
thinking  what  a  jolly  Christmas  dinner 
they  would  all  have  together. 

Only  the  King  and  the  prisoner  were 
left  in  the  big  empty  courtroom.  The 
light  was  growing  dim,  and  Christmas 
was  only  a  few  hours  off.  The  old  King 
put  his  paw  up  to  his  eyes  and  sat  for  a 
long  time  thinking,  while  the  country 
dog  cowered  in  the  barrel  and  wondered 
if  they  would  hang  him  on  Christmas 
Day.  But  because  the  King  was  old 
and  wis€,  and  tomorrow  would  be 
Christmas,  and  the  pups  would  doubtless 
be  looking  for  their  papa  home  in  time 
tc  hang  up  their  stockings,  the  King 
finally  went  over  to  the  barrel  and 
emptied  the  prisoner  out  of  it.     He  told 


the  guilty  dog  he  could  not  let  him  go 
unpunished,  but  he  would  make  it  as 
light  as  he  could.  He  could  go  home 
to  his  family  now,  as  he  did  not  believe 
in  families  being  separated  on  Christmas 
Day,  but  he  would  make  a  law  that 
forever  after  that,  when  a  country  dog 
came  to  town,  all  the  town  dogs  would 
have  a  right  to  bite  him  except  when 
he  was  under   Mr.   Man's   wagon. 

And  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  just 
look  at  the  next  country  dog  you  see  in 
town,  and  you  will  notice  that  he  never 
gets  very  far  out  from  under  the  wagon. 

Well,  from  that  day  forth,  the  day 
before  Christmas  has  been  a  memorable 
date  on  the  country  dog's  calendar,  and 
if  you  doubt  my  word,  when  you  go  into 
the  back  yard  to  wish  Fido  a  Merry 
Christmas,  just  ask  him  about  it,  and 
in  his  dog  language,  which  you  no  doubt 
understand,  he  will  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this  story. 


^^e  Sacre6  3fu5l)  of  a   il)e5erte6  Hfome 


By   Sereca  Trelsoe 


SPEAK  softly.  No  discord  breaks 
the  sacred  hush  of  this  deserted 
place.  I  lift  the  latch  with  a  touch  akin 
to  reverence,  and  step  within  its  sacred 
precincts.  Silence  reigns  supreme,  save 
the  low  murmur  of  the  trees  that  guard 
the  white  sandy  path  that  leads  toward 
Home.  The  birds  cease  their  carols  at 
my  intrusion,  and  leave  their  haunts  in 
the  hawthornes,  and  seek  higher  refuge 
in  the  eaves.  The  garden  is  in  shadow, 
but  the  last  golden  sunbeam  yet  lingers 
in  a  halo  around  the  tall  crepe  myrtles, 
which  wave  their  rosy  plumes  in  the 
gentle  zephyr  that  has  just  risen,  fra- 
grant with  the  perfume  of  the  mimosa. 


The  mimosa — what  memories  it  invokes ! 
I  pause  to  reach  for  its  branches,  and 
hide  my  tired  face  among  its  lacy  green 
leaves,  and  breathe  the  fragrance  of  its 
gossamer  blossoms.  The  rose,  though 
embowered  with  verdant  creepers,  and 
slender  twining  fingers,  proclaims  its 
sovereignty  as  in  the  years  gone  by,  and 
the  crushed  thyme  and  mignonette  in 
my  path  offer  their  sweetest  incefise.  I 
look  in  vain  for  my  favored  four- 
o'clocks,  my  marigolds,  and  pale-browed 
fairy  clematis,   for  they  have  vanished. 

Twilight  is  fading.  I  reach  my  lily 
bed.  A  score  of  years  have  not  dimin- 
ished their  beauty. 
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Lilies,  symbols  of  purity,  white  as 
the  snow  drifted  by  the  cold  blast  of 
winter,  which  you  never  know. 
Although  an  August  flower,  the  scorch- 
ing summer  sun  never  touches  your 
delicate  petals.  Only  the  mellow  light 
of  the  moon  and  modest  stars  finds  its 
way  into  your  heart  of  gold.  All  day 
you  keep  your  treasury  locked,  fearing 
someone  might  see  you  and  steal  you 
for  your  beauty,  but  "when  the  sun  has 


Hark!  \Miat  sound  was  that?  Was 
it  some  spirit  from  the  far  ofif  Where — 
come  to  be  with  me  in  my  sad  commun- 
ings? No.  'Twas  only  the  creaking  of 
the  little  lattice  gate — left  ajar  by  the 
years — and  swung  on  hinges  of  honey- 
suckle and  grape,  that  Time  alone  can 
forge. 

Dear  Old  Home !  Will  the  ring  of  the 
hammer    disturb    your    peaceful    quiet? 
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dipped  his  footsteps  in  the  ruddy  west- 
ern wave,  and  with  the  streaming  of  his 
golden  hair  startled  the  twilight,"  then 
you  burst  into  snowy  blossom  and  shed 
your  dewy  perfume  on  the  silent  air. 
Only  a  night,  and  your  fragrant  life  is 
spent.  Tell  me,  little  blossom,  whither 
does  the  flower  spirit  go  ?  To  the  great 
beyond,  there  to  bloom  beside  the  Tree 
of  Life?  Or  is  it  hidden  there  at  your 
roots,  waiting  to  don  its  robe  of  purity 
again  when  "winter's  ruins  and  rains  are 
over?" 


Will  the  hum  of  the  dynamo  replace  the 
robin's   call  ? 

And  then,  to  creep  in  when  the  world 
is  asleep,  and  look  around  the  old 
familiar  rooms.  At  my  entrance,  a  gust 
of  hollow  loneliness  seems  to  sweep  out 
and  draw  me  in.  The  floors  are  cold. 
The  walls  are  bare.  Pain  grips  my 
heart. 

Through  the  twilight  of  memory — 
through  the  silence  of  the  far-reaching 
years,  I  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
gale,  mourning  a  requiem  over  the  faded 
flowers,    the    withered   leaves,    over    all 
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things  frost-touched  and  forgotten. 
Silently  the  snow  covers  with  deft 
tenderness  the  dentless  rocks  and 
rugged  places.  The  crimson  rose,  late 
blooming,  bends  beneath  the  crystal 
clasp.  All  is  hidden  beneath  a  frozen 
mantle  of  prismatic  light,  glittering  cold 
in  the  star-rays. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  at  the  Old  Place. 
The  flare  of  flickering  flames  casts  the 
beacon  of  welcome  far  out  into  the 
night.  The  heart's  crimson  bowl  fills 
to  the  brim  with  love  and  cheer.  Youth 
and  age  await  together  the  coming  morn. 

All  is  hushed  in  the  purity  of  the 
snow.  Over  and  above  all  there  seems 
to  hover  a  white-winged  band,  whisper- 
ing words  of  peace  above  the  sacred 
shrine  of  love,  while  from  the  far-off 
East  breaks  the  glory  of  .  Christmas 
dawn. 

I  start  from  my  reverie  as  the  moon- 
light falls  through  the  stained-glass 
window.  Soft  glow  the  colors  upon  the 
winding  stair,  and  bright  pictures  mock 
the  ruthless  flight  of  time.  Steel  arms 
that  never  release.  Grim-visaged  one, 
whose  glittering  eyes  pierce  eternity, 
and  upon  whose  heart  of  stone  the  in- 
evitable has  set  its  seal ! 

O  joy,  if  only  to  look  into  the  embers 
again;  to  hear  the  ripple  of  childish 
glee ;  to  listen  once  more  for  the  well- 
known  step,  and  catch  the  fragrant 
glimpse  of  a  bit  of  white  lace,  of  coral 
bead,  and  gold-brown  hair  soft  shadow- 
ing eyes  that  return  the  lingering  glance 
of  love. 

"Backward,   turn   backward,   O   Time   in  your 
flight ; 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  tonight. 


Loved  ones,  come  back  from  that   far  away 

shore; 
Come  to  me  now,  as  in  days  gone  before." 

False  Echo  answers.  But  above, 
silently,  the  spider  weaves  his  veil  of 
years. 

"Names  I  loved  to  hear. 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year — 
On  the  tomb." 

I  throw  up  the  sash,  and  look  out. 
The  twilight  has  gone.  It  is  night 
— Great,  glorious  night.  The  time 
for  all  to  lay  aside  their  cares, 
and  find  rest  in  gentle  slumber.  The 
tired  mind  of  Christian  and  Pagan  alike 
sails  away  in  its  dream  ship  to  "those  far, 
happy  lands,  where  silvery  streams  glide 
o'er  pearly  sands."  The  moon  floats  in 
mystic  majesty  through  an  infinite  sea 
of  sapphire,  sprinkled  with  millions  of 
trembling  stars. 

The  air  is  heavy  with  the  breath  of 
spicy  pinks.  The  poppies  swing  their 
crimson  baskets  of  imprisoned  sleep. 
Lissom  boughs  sway  a  lullaby. 
Through  the  balmy  stillness  a  night  bird 
calls  from  a  neighboring  oak,  at  whose 
base  the  wild  rose  was  wont  to  shed  its 
petals.  There,  hand  in  hand,  we  whiled 
away  the  hours.  Afar  off  the  busy 
world  surged  on.  Your  head  upon  my 
breast,  your  heart  answering  mine,  and 
only  the  lucciole  would  take  the  secret, 
as  they  shed  their  golden  light  midst 
the  crushed  roses,  or  deep  down  in  the 
shade  where  the  heart-leaves  grew.  Do 
you  remember — though  days  have 
stretched  their  weary  length  between? 

"Ah,  that  was  years,  and  years,  and  years  ago, 

And  since  that  time,  we  two  have  never  met. 

Another  claimed  you.     Still  the   roses   blow. 

And    red-lipped   pinks    bloom   in   the   garden 

yet." 


DO  IT  NO\\' !     In  other  words,  sub- 
scribe for  Sky-L.-\nd. 


Now    is    the    time 
Sky-Land. 


to     subscribe    for 
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I3be  Winter  thirds  of  tl)e    Can6  of  t^e  Sk^ 

By   John    Kershaw,   Jr. 

"The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,   and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrub  the  jay." 


SO  SANG  the  poet  of  nature,  Bryant. 
A  mournful  picture,  and  true 
enough,  inspired  as  it  was  by  a  New 
England  landscape  on  a  Winter's  day. 
But  no  sweet  singer  in  Dixieland  could 
have  written  such  dreary  lines.  For 
there  is  no  season  of  sadness  in  the  land 
of  the  sunny,  blue  sky.  When  are  the 
woods  "naked,"  and  when  are  the 
meadows  quite  "brown  and  sere?" 
Then,  too,  who  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
can  fail  to  catch  the  bird  songs  that  ring 
each  month  in  the  year?  Always  the 
woods  are  alive  with  cheery,  chirpy 
feathered  folks — robins  and  wrens  and 
jays. 

But  then  Bryant  had  no  home  among 
the  evergreen  slopes  of  the  Southland, 
and  he  could  not  know. 

"VMmt  would  Christmas  be  without  the 
birds?  What  if  the  robin  and  wren  and 
scores  of  other  birds  left  us  each  year, 
flying  before  the  chilling  breath  of  the 
cold  North  wind?  Then  indeed  would 
we  find  the  gladsome  season  a  melan- 
choly one,  with  half  the  joy  departed. 
But  no  such  ill  luck !  On  any  Christmas 
morning,  in  this  favored  land  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers,  one  may  hear  the 
greetings  of  one's  little  feathered 
friends,  if  one  will  only  pause  and  listen. 
With  the  first  few  streaks  of  dawn,  from 
some  dense  tangle  of  wild  briars  comes 
the  clear,  canary-like  notes  of  the  dap- 
per little  song  sparrow.  From  over- 
head, a  tiny  blackcapped  bird  flings  you 
the  season's  greetings  in  the  name  of 
chick-a-dee ;    while   the   stately    cardinal 


tells  his   sleeping  mate  of  the  birth  of 
another  day. 

Out  on  our  lawns,  in  chirping  groups, 
you  may  see  little  snowbirds,  with  their 
black  coats  and  immaculate  white  vests, 
keeping  company  with  numerous  noisy 
English  sparrows ;  and  perhaps  a  gold- 
finch or  two.  All  are  scratching  ana 
talking  as  if  life  depended  upon  noth- 
ing else.  Swaying  in  the  breeze  above 
on  a  slender  twig  are  we.e  little  tomtits, 
and  nervous  strange-voiced  redpolls. 
Bright  colored  bluebirds  and  dull  colored 
phoebes,  with  much  snapping  of  bills, 
dart  after  insects  from  their  lofty 
perches.  The  striped,  hairy  wood- 
pecker, and  his  lesser  cousin  the  downy, 
go  round  and  round  the  trunk  of  the 
old  tree  searching  for  the  hidden  insect 
eggs  that  the  little  brown  creeper  and 
the  nuthatches  have  already  gleaned 
away.  The  rasping  voice  of  the  hand- 
some robber,  the  blueja}^,  scolds  away 
from  his  limb  the  busy,  talkative  tit- 
mouse. Robin  redbreast  runs  nimbly 
across  the  grass,  stops,  then  lifts  him- 
self quite  proudly  and  calmly  surveys 
the  world,  just  as  if  he  owned  it  all. 

Out  where  town  and  country  meet 
other  birds  are  singing  their  Christmas 
songs.  Clear  and  fearless  comes  the 
crisp  call  "Bob  White,"  to  be  answered 
in  a  gentler  tone  by  his  faithful  mate. 
Before  you  fly  frightened  groups  of 
small  chipping  sparrows  and  their  close 
kin  the  little  "fieldies."  Not  far  away 
the  strange  little  fox  sparrow  scratches 
with    both    feet    at     once,     making    the 
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leaves  fly  in  his  search  for  a  juicy  worm. 
Creeping  along  where  the  grass  is 
thickest,  in  hope  of  keeping  out  of 
sight,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  retir- 
ing, silent  swamp  sparrow.  Strangely 
enough,  one  must  see  these  members  of 
the  sparrow  family  to  know  that  they 
are  here,  for  in  winter  the  birds  of  this 
type  are  silent,  however  noisy  they  are 
in  the  warm  months.  Like  little  children 
of  a  generation  ago  they  are  seen  but  not 
heard. 

You  cross  the  meadow,  when  with  a 
nasal  "peenk-peenk"  a  field  lark  starts 
from  the  grass  beneath  your  feet,  and 
with  beating  wings  flies  to  join  others 
of  his  kind.  A  great  yellowhammer 
clinging  to  a  dead  forest  monarch 
drums  loudly  on  its  hollow  sides,  and 
screeches  out  his  disappointment  when 
no  food  is  found.  Like  rippling  water, 
the    call   of   the    little    Carolina    wren 


echoes  throughout  the  woods.  He  is  a 
model  lover,  for  he  never  seems  happy 
when  his  mate  is  not  at  his  side. 

The  shadows  of  the  waning  day  lie 
across  the  land,  as  from  the  boughs  of 
some  lofty  pine  there  falls  to  earth  the 
soft  note  of  the  mourning  dove.  Like 
the  voice  of  a  gentle  spirit  it  reaches  its 
mate,  in  a  soft,  repeated  "coo-coo-coo- 
ah."  What  sorrow  lies  hidden  in  its 
heart  that  its  voice  is  so  sad  ? 

And  when  the  sun  has  dropped  be- 
hind the  hills,  and  darkness  has  crept 
into  the  valleys,  the  wild,  weird  note 
of  the  hermit  thrush  sings  all  feathered 
things  to  sleep.  Like  a  benediction  it 
floats  out  upon  the  brooding  stillness,  a 
vesper  song  to  the  first,  faint  evening 
star.  And  you  and  I  and  all  mankind, 
listening,  say  within  ourselves :  "Thanks 
to  the  great  Spirit  of  Life  for  the  winter 
birds  of  the  Land  of  the  Sky." 


I3l)<t  Outcast 


Collaborated  by  Walter  Hamilton  Candler  and  another 


IT  WAS  Christmas  Eve;  the  snow  was 
falling  steadily  in  big  flakes.  A  lone 
man  on  crutches  was  making  his  way 
painfully  along  the  railroad  track, 
stopping  occasionally  to  brush  the  wet 
snow  from  his  slouched  hat  and  beard. 
He  was  thinking  of  Christmas  Eve  one 
year  ago — just  such  a  night.  They  had 
carried  him  to  the  hospital  after  the 
accident.  The  accident !  Yes,  he  re- 
membered it  with  startling  vividness, 
although  his  mind  had  been  clouded  and 
things  seemed  like  a  vague  dream. 
There  was  the  doctor  at  the  hospital 
who  bandaged  his  fractured  leg,  and  the 
nurse  who  reminded  him  so  much  of  his 
sister — who  now  appeared  to  him  as  a 


dreamchild  in  some  fairyland  far  away 
— all  night  long  she  sat  by  his  bedside 
soothing  away  the  pain,  and  now  and 
then  moistening  his  parched  lips. 

And  then  morning  came,  Christmas 
morning !  The  sunbeams  peeped  through 
the  window.  He  had  forgotten  the 
pain,  and  was  slipping  into  dreamland 
as  he  tried  to  think  why  he,  a  tramp, 
should  be  treated  with  such  considera- 
tion by  decent  people.  The  nurse,  who 
had  been  called  away,  came  to  him  and 
placed  her  hand  gently  upon  his  fore- 
head. There  was  a  strange  expression 
on  her  face  when  he  looked  at  her. 

She  told  him  of  a  very  sad  accident 
that  had  happened  that  same  Christmas 
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Eve.  The  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy 
man  had  been  frightfully  burned;  there 
was  very  little  hope  for  her  recovery. 
The  doctor  said  if  they  could  get  some 
human  skin  to  replace  the  charred  mass 
on  her  back  they  might  be  able  to  save 
her;  and  would  he  volunteer  to  give  the 
skin  on  his  leg  to  save  her  life?  Mar- 
velous recoveries  were  being  brought 
about  by  skin-graft. 

Would  he?  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  fierce  struggle  in  his  soul,  but  only  for 
a  moment,  then  he  looked  up  into  her 
eyes;  the  tears  were  trickling  down  her 
cheeks.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come  through  the  dry  parched 
throat  and  lips ;  he  nodded  his  head — that 
was  enough.  Then  came  the  operating- 
room,  the  choloroform  and  oblivion. 
When  consciousness  returned,  the  nurse 
was  there — the  same  nurse,  so  much  like 
his  sister. 

She  told  him  the  operation  was  a  big 
success,  the  young  lady  would  recover, 
the  newspapers  were  loud  in  their  com- 
ment of  his  sacrifice  and  bravery: 

"The  whole  city  is  talking  about  you," 
she  said. 

Yes,  the  whole  city  talked  about  him ; 
then  forgot  him,  as  it  forgets  other 
things  of  even  greater  import.  It  was 
good  "dope"  for  the  newspaper  report- 
ers and  the  press. 

The  accident  had  rendered  him  a 
hopeless  cripple.  True,  they  had  given 
him  a  pair  of  crutches  upon  which  he 
was  supposed  to  beg  his  way  through 
life.  Tonight  he  remembered  vaguely 
of  having  slipped  away  from  the  hos- 
pital one  day  without  their  knowledge. 
He  wanted  no  reward.  Somehow,  he 
had  shrank,  with  a  modesty  strangely 
unbecoming  a  common  tramp,  from  any 
fuss  being  made  over  him  for  what  lit'. 
had  done. 


As  he  picked  his  way  along  the  rail- 
road track  slowly  and  uncertainly,  he 
tried  to  get  the  cobwebs  from  his  brain. 
Four  long  wearisome  days  had  passed 
since  he  had  tasted  food.  Had  he 
asked  ?  Yes ;  but  each  time  he  met  with 
the  same  cold,  inhuman  stare,  and  the 
same  curt  refusal.  But  what  right  did 
he  have  to  ask  for  a  scrap  of  bread? 
Was  he  not  a  tramp — an  outcast?  What 
human  heart  could  be  compassionate 
toward  him,  or  feel  a  kindred  spirit? 
Was  it  not  his  lot  to  starve,  to  freeze? 
What  difference  could  it  make?  Would 
the  world  not  be  better  off  without  him? 

On  and  on  he  stumbled,  through  the 
darkness  and  the  snow,  fearful  to  stop 
lest  that  horrible  stupor  he  had  been 
fighting  off  so  long  take  possession  of 
him.  His  hunger  was  not  so  fierce  now 
as  it  had  been.  Why  was  it  ?  Perhaps 
he  was  growing  accustomed  to  going 
without   food. 

A  big  house  loomed  up  not  very  far 
from  the  track ;  bright  lights  were  flood- 
ing every  window.  He  made  his  way 
slowly  toward  the  house.  Would  he 
ever  reach  it?  The  lights  seemed  to 
grow  further  and  further  away  as  he 
approached.  The  sound  of  merry 
voices  reached  him.  He  felt  that  strange 
sensation  creeping  up  his  spine.  He 
stopped  to  brush  the  snow  from  his 
face,  and  to  feel  the  stump  of  his  leg, 
which  had  grown  numb.  He  was  feel- 
ing queer,  yet  there  was  no  pain.  What 
was  it?  Was  he  starving,  or  freezing 
to  death? 

There!  He  could  see  through  one  of 
the  big  windows.  What  was  that  he 
saw?  At  first  his  eyes  seemed  to  have 
failed  him ;  then  his  vision  gradually 
cleared,  and  there  before  him  in  the  big, 
warm,  comfortable  room  was  a  beau- 
tiful Christmas  tree  of  holly,  loaded  with 
oranges,    firecrackers,     dolls,    candy    in 
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sacks,   toy   pistols,   pocket   knives,    tops, 
and  many  other  things  dear  to  a  child. 

He  could  see  the  children  as  they 
flitted  gleefully  here  and  there,  full  of 
childish  expectancy.  From  an  adjoin- 
ing room  came  the  father  and  mother, 
and  a  gray-haired  man  with  a  tall  beau- 
tiful young  lady.  Was  he  a  minister? 
Yes;  they  were  kneeling  in  prayer.  The 
words  came  slow,  measured,  and 
pathetic : 

"We  are  thankful,  dear  Father,  that 
we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  all  these 
blessings." 

The  man  at  the  window  listened  with 
bowed  head.  He  tried  to  raise  his  hand 
to  brush  the  snow  from  his  face,  but  it 
would  not  let  go  its  grasp  on  the  .crutch. 
He  tried  the  other  hand;  it,  too,  was 
fastened.  He  raised  his  head  with  diffi- 
culty and  looked  into  the  room;  the 
prayer  was  finished;  a  look  of  happi- 
ness beamed  in  each  little  expectant  face. 
The  many  presents  were  being  distrib- 
uted; he  could  hear  the  snap  of  toy 
pistols  and  the  hoarse  unmusical  sound 
of  the  little  red  and  gilded  bugles ;  then 
a  white  cloud  descended  slowly,  cutting 
off  his  view  of  the  room — it  was  his 
breath  freezing  on  the  window  pane. 

A  fireside  scene  of  long,  long  ago  ap- 
peared to  him  on  the  white  sheen.  A 
little  boy  and  girl  were  hanging  up  their 
stockings  by  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
place. He  could  see  their  glad  faces  as 
they  knelt  at  mother's  knee,  and  from 
across  the  years  drifted  the  echo  of 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  Then 
they  arose  and  kissed  mother  good-night, 
and  jumped  into  their  little  trundle  bed. 

Ah,  the  sweet  and  tender  memories 
of  childhood  days !  How  they  follow 
us  on  and  on  down  through  the  aisles  of 
time !  We  hear  the  song  and  laughter 
of  our  loved  ones  of  long  ago;  we  feel 


the  touch  of  a  hand  in  gentle  caress,  or 
the  warmth  of  a  kiss. 

The  man  at  the  window  was  listening 
with  rapt  attention,  not  to  the  childish 
voices  inside  the  room,  but  to  the  voices 
of  long  ago ;  and  as  he  listened  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  froze  on  his 
rough  unkempt  beard.  There  was  no 
bitterness  in  his  heart,  not  even  for  those 
goodly  housewives  who  had  refused  him 
food  during  these  four  days.  He  had 
never  harmed  anyone  in  all  his  life.  He 
realized  as  he  stood  there  that  his  whole 
life  had  been  a  mistake.  That  he  had 
started  off  wrong  in  the  first  place ;  yet 
he  blamed  no  one  for  his  mistake.  He 
had  given  a  part  of  himself  to  save  a 
life;  he  would  have  given  more  if  neces- 
sary, but  that  was  all  they  asked — and 
yet,  when  he  had  asked  for  a  scrap  of 
bread  to  save  his  own  life,  they  had  re- 
fused him.  ^^'as  this  the  plan?  ^^"ere 
things  so  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world  that  soul  upon  soul  should  be 
whirled  in  fierce  attrition  in  turmoil  in- 
finite?    Was  this  the  vision  ultimate? 

The  queer  sensation  he  had  at  first 
felt  creeping  up  his  spine  now  envelope!,! 
his  entire  being.  He  tried  to  move  closer 
to  the  window,  which  seemed  to  be 
slipping  slowly  away;  but  he  could  not 
move.  The  voices  of  the  children  were 
now  almost  inaudible.  In  the  distance 
he  could  hear  bells  ringing.  Perhaps 
they  were  Christmas  bells !  Now  they 
were  coming  closer,  and  from  every 
direction,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them,  of  all  sizes  and  tones. 


"^^'e  are  so  glad  to  have  you  with  us 
tonight,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  addressing 
the  white-haired  minister. 

'■\\'e  are,  indeed,"  affirmed  Air.  Mor- 
ton. "I  was  just  thinking  how  different 
it  was  with  us  a  year  ago  tonight." 
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"Don't  talk  of  it,  Samuel,"  protested 
Mrs.  Morton,  with  a  show  of  feeling. 

"But  why  shouldn't  he  talk  of  it, 
mother?"  asked  the  daughter.  "I  was 
thinking  of  it  myself,  and  have  been  all 
evening.  Somehow  I  have  a  peculiar 
feeling,  and  I — " 

"Nonsense,  daughter;  you  are  nerv- 
ous, that's  all,"  replied  the  mother;  then, 
turning  to  her  husband;  "Samuel,  I  wish 
you  would  caution  the  children  to  be 
quiet;  their  noise  is  beginning  to  get  on 
my  nerves." 

"Please  don't,  mother,"  said  the 
daughter;  "I  am  sure  the  children  do 
not  worry  me.  Let  them  enjoy  them- 
selves; Christmas  don't  come  often." 

"We  never  know  just  what  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for."  said  the  kind  old 
minister.  "That  awful  accident  a  year 
ago,  and  Blanche's  miraculous  recovery, 
is  something  I  have  thought  of  no  little." 

"It  was  wonderful,"  agreed  Mr.  Mor- 
ton; "and  goes  to  show  what  wonderful 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  science 
of  surgery." 

"But  father,  what  could  those  surgeons 
have  done  to  save  my  life  if  that  poor 
fellow  had  not  so  bravely  submitted  to 
that  cruel  ordeal?"  asked  the  daughter. 

"Very  true,  my  daughter;  very  true," 
replied  the  father. 

"That  poor  fellow  did  a  heroic  deed. 
I  shall  always  regret  that  I  failed  to  see 
him  before  he  left  the  hospital." 

"But  he  was  just  a  tramp,  and  they 
said  his  limb  had  been  broken,  and  was 
useless  to  him,"  said  the  mother  pro- 
tcstingly. 

There  was  an  uneasy  silence ;  even  the 
children  lost  interest  in  their  dolls  and 
other  toys,  and  began  to  yawn.  Little 
Frank  wandered  over  to  the  window^  and 
tried  to  look  out. 


"Look,  mamma!"  he  called;  "the 
vv'indow  is  white  in  a  great  big  circle. 
What  makes  it  that  way?" 

"Come  here  to  the  fire,  son,"  cau- 
tioned the  mother;  "you  will  take  cold 
over  there." 

"But,  mamma !  what  makes  the  win- 
dew  white  like  that?"  the  child  insisted. 

"Come  over  here  by  the  fire,  son,"  -said 
the  father.  "It  is  frost  on  the  window 
pane  that  makes  it  white.  It  is  turning 
colder.  No  doubt  many  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate is  suffering  tonight.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  same  night  a  year  ago.  What  is 
it,  Blanche,  daughter — why  are  you  cry- 
ing? Perhaps  you  should  retire;  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  well." 

"Don't,  father;  I'm  perfectly  well — 
I  was  just  thinking,  that's  all." 

"Listen!"  exclaimed  the  father,  sprin;-;- 
ing  up  from  his  chair,  "I  heard  some- 
thing fall  outside  the  window." 

"I  heard  it,  too,"  said  the  mother. 

"I  wonder  if  those  neighbor  boys  are 
up  to  some  of  their  pranks  again,"  con- 
tinued the  father.  "I'll  take  a  light,  and 
go  investigate." 

Half-starved  and  half-frozen  they 
carried  him  within,  and  laid  him  in  the 
guest  chamber.  Then  began  the  heroic 
work  of  resuscitation.  A  few  hours 
later  the  eyes  of  the  tramp  opened 
slowly  and  wonderingly,  Blanche  stood 
over  him  with  a  bowl  of  warm  broth 
\vhich  she  coaxed  him  to  take.  The 
others  watched  eagerly  the  doctor's  face 
as  he  counted  the  feeble  pulse.  Another 
half-hour  passed.  "He  will  live;  but  the 
call  was  close,"  said  the  doctor  cheerily 
as  he  arose  to  go.  A  murmur  of  relief 
and  gladness  broke  from  the  little  group. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Morton  took  the  hand  of 
the  tramp  in  his.  "I  thank  God."  he 
said,  "that  he  guided  your  wandering 
steps  to  our  door  tonight.     I  may  now 
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fulfill  in  part  my  debt  of  gratitude  for 
your  noble  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  that  one 
dearer  to  me  than  life.  Henceforth, 
you  shall  share  our  home,  and  be  one 
of  us.  You  slipped  away  from  us  once ; 
but  we  have  you  at  last." 

At  this  juncture,  Blanche  leaned  over 
the  coverlid,  and  with  a  happy  little 
laugh   chimed   in   "and   I    wish   you    'A 


Merry  Christmas' ;"  "and  'A  Happy  New 
Year',"   the  others  added  in  unison. 

As  the  Christmas  bells  pealed  forth,  a 
look  of  holy  peace  illumined  the  face  of 
the  tramp.  Home  and  love,  for  which  his 
heart  had  so  long  hungered,  were  his  at 
last.  No  longer  an  outcast,  the  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  had  returned  to 
him  after  many  days. 


Unterestiti^  ^acls  ^bout  t^e  (Greatest  of  all 


^nn 


iversanes 


IT  IS  interesting  to  compare  the 
various  customs  observed  in  various 
lands  in  commemoration  of  the  greatest 
of  all  anniversaries — the  birthday  of  the 
Christ  child. 

Spanish  families  celebrate  the  event 
with  a  supper,  principally  of  sweetmeats 
and  wines.  They  do  not  have  Christmas 
trees,  neither  do  they  hang  up  their 
stockings.  The  children  of  the  well-to- 
do  class  have  instead  a  nacimiento,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  clay  or 
plaster  representation  of  the  birth  of  the 
Christ.  The  little  country  children  hide, 
their  shoes  or  slippers  in  the  bushes,  and 
find  them  filled  next  morning  with 
candies  and   fruits. 

In  Rome,  Christmas  Day  is  solemnly 
observed.  Services  of  an  impressive 
nature  are  held  in  the  churches,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  brilliantly  lighted. 

On  Christmas  Day  Venetians  of  all 
classes  present  each  other  with  boxes  of 
candy  and  a  glass  of  mustard  and  fruits. 

At  the  Roycroft,  East  Aurora,  Christ- 
mas is  not  observed.  If  reports  be  true, 
Elbert  Hubbard  ignores  the  birth  of  the 
Christ,  whom  he  has  blasphemously 
called  "the  illegitimate  son  of  God." 


In  Norway,  the  custom  of  eating  rice 
pudding  on  Christmas  Eve  prevails. 
The  decorations  of  the  Norwegians' 
Christmas  trees  are  not  unlike  our  own, 
but  they  have  the  pretty  custom  of  call- 
ing the  servants  in  and  together  with  the 
family  they  dance  around  the  tree,  as  we 
would  around  a  Maypole,  and  sing 
Christmas  songs.  The  gifts  dispensed 
are  pretty,  inexpensive,  home-made 
articles.  The  wealthier  families  send 
presents  to  the  poor.  Even  the  hungry 
little  birds  are  remembered  with  sheaves 
of  grain,  attached  to  long  poles,  upon 
which  they  may  feast  for  several  days 
to  come. 

The  French  also  observe  this  pretty 
custom.  It  was  only  of  recent  years 
that  the  Christmas  tree  came  into  use  in 
France.  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  jmle 
log  is  laid  in  the  fireplace  by  the  young- 
est and  oldest  members  of  the  family 
(typifying  the  old  and  the  new  year), 
huge  candles  are  lighted,  the  yule  log 
is  burnt,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
"Great  Supper"  is  served  at  midnight. 

Christmas  is  a  very  jolly  occasion  in 
Switzerland,  and  here  the  Christmas 
tree  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
program. 
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Away  up  in  the  Alps  and  Carpathian 
Mountains  Christmas  is  made  a  glad 
occasion  with  music  and  dancing.  St. 
Nicholas  brings  to  the  good  children 
gifts;  the  naughty  ones  are  frightened 
by  hobgoblins. 

Ill  Sweden,  the  Christmas  bells  begin 
to  peal  at  five  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  everybody  stops  work.  At  this  time 
no  class  distinction  exists.  At  supper, 
the  servants  eat  with  the  family,  and 
share  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree. 
Christmas  morning  the  families  get  in 
their  sleighs,  with  two  boys  standing  on 
the  runners  bearing  aloft  pine  torches, 
and  go  to  church  to  the  early  service. 
The  torches  are  later  stuck  up  in  a  circle 
around  the  church,  affording  a  beautiful 
illumination. 

Germany  is  the  home  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  of  course  every  faniily 
has  one.  Here  the  people  observe  the 
custom  of  early  morning  service,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  everyone  car- 
ries a  candle  and  deposits  it  on  the  back 
of  the  pew.  In  some  of  the  towns,  when 
the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Christmas 
Eve,  all  the  houses  and  churches  are 
simultaneously  lighted  up.  Gingerbread, 
twisted  into  the  shape  of  angels,  men, 
and  many  kind  of  animals,  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  goodies.  In  Oberam- 
mergau,  Christmas  is  distinctly  a  relig- 
ious festival.  The  people  hold  some 
pretty  traditions  regarding  the   day. 

In  England,  the  Christmas  tree  has  of 
late  years  become  almost  universal.    The 


hanging  of  the  mistletoe  and  the  custom 
of  burning  the  yule  log,  which  was  first 
burnt  in  honor  of  a  Pagan  deity,  are 
observed. 

In  Mexico,  the  children's  Christmas 
parties  are  held  out  in  the  open.  A 
large  earthen  jar,  covered  with  tissue 
and  tinsel,  and  filled  with  nuts,  candies, 
and  other  goodies,  is  suspended  by  a  red 
cord  in  midair.  The  children,  blind- 
folded, strike  at  it  with  sticks  until  it 
breaks  to  pieces,  when  a  great  scramble 
for  the  sweets  ensues.  Many  religious 
rites  are  observed  in  Mexico  during 
this  season. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  Russians  form 
in  a  long  procession,  headed  with  a  bril- 
liant "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  borne  aloft 
upon  a  pole,  visit  the  abo'des  of  the 
noblemen  and  other  court  dignitaries, 
and  sing  Christmas  carols  under  the 
windows.  In  acknowledgment,  handfuls 
of  coin  are  showered  upon  them.  They 
afterward  hold  a  masquerade,  in  which 
old  and  young  appear  in  the  guise  of 
domestic  animals,  in  honor  of  the  Savior's 
birth.  At  the  appearance  of  the  evening 
star,  supper  is  served  on  tables  covered 
with  straw  instead  of  linen.  Christmas 
trees  are  then  lighted,  and  the  presents 
distributed. 

The  custom  of  kissing  under  the 
mistletoe  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
with  the  Scandinavians.  The  Druids 
refused  to  use  the  mistletoe  in  their 
church  decorations,  because  they  asso- 
ciated it  with  pagan  religious  ceremonies. 


Wilmington   has   almost  succeeded   in      more  and  Wilmington   and  New   York. 


securing  another  boat  line  to  that  pro- 
gressive city.  In  truth,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  last  share  of  stock  will  have 
been  taken  when  this  is  read.  The  boats 
will  ply  between  Wilmington  and  Balti- 


Wilmington  shippers  take  $25,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  company  operating  the  line. 


Salisbury's  the  place. 
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016  ^ed's    iDream 


OLD   NED'S  hair  is   white  <iS   cotton ; 
Feehle  is  his  step  and   s;0\v ; 
But  his   mind  unclouded   travels 
To  the   days  of  long  ago, 
Kre  the  war  trump  hushed  the  music 

Of  the  birds  of  Dixieland, 
And  the  songs  of  peace  and  p'.enty 
Echoed  in  a  chorus  grand. 


"Yas ;  my  mind  in  fancy  trabbles 

To  de  days  befo'  de  wah. 
Wen  ole   Marse   fust  bought  dis    n 

Wen  I  fust  the   quatahs   saw ; 
Er  I  heah  de  banjers  trummin' 

Dat  quaint  ole  plantation  air, 
En   de   niggers  lazy  hummin', 

Eree  ez   birds   fum   pain    en  care. 


En    I    see    de   niggers   lightly 

Cuttin'  ob   de   pigeon  wing; 
Far  de  'musement  ob  de  qual'ty, 

Shufflin'  on  de  niggers'   swing. 
En  I  smell  de  fat  hams,  drippin' 

To  de  swayin'  ob  de  crane, 
Wile  ole  Mammy  beats  de  biskits, 

Croonin'    low    some   ole   refrain — 

Cyant   I  see  dem   ole  high-steppers 

Prancin'  'fo'  de  kerry-all. 
En   dis  nigger's  haid  hel'  higher 

Den   a  peacock's  'fo'   de   fall, 
Ez  he  reins  dem  in  fer  Mistis 

To  alight  befo'  de  do'  ? — 
Wen   she  turn    en   praise   de   dribin', 

T'ot  dis  ole   haid  bust  fer  sho'. 
En   I   see   de   pickerninnies 

Grinnin'  ez  dey  ope  de  gates, 
I\Iakin'   faces  at   de  white  trash — 

Ole  Marse  knowed,  he'd  break  dar  pates ! 
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Lawd !  I  see  de  Christmus  party 

Comin'    up    de    kerridge   drive. 
E'n   I   see   ole  Marse  en  Mistis 

Smilin'  welcome  as  dey  'rive, 
Standin'   on   de   front   verander, 

Jes  outside  de  spachus  hall, 
Wile  de  snow  flakes  in  de  twilight 

Noiselessly  aroun'   dem   fall? 
En   HI   Miss,    de  white-robed  angel, 

Flittin'   down   de  boxwood  walk, 
All  her   curls   aroun'   her   flyin', 

Laughin'  gaily  at  der  talk. 

Gawd !   I  see  de  shinin'  holly. 

En  de  sassy  mistletoe, 
Hangin'  on  de  chandelier, 

'Bove   de   yulelog's   stiddy   glow, 
En  de  timid  maidens  shyly 

Slippin'   'neaf  de  mistletoe, 
Wile    de  young   bucks   boldly   clamor 

Far  der  kisses  long  ago. 
Den  dat  supper !  Lawd,  dis  nigger 

Smacked   his   lips   'way  long   befo' — 
I  hain't  gwine  to  tell  erbout  it, 

Kaze  my  ole  mouf  waters   so. 

En  de  dance   dat   foUered   atter — 

Lil  Miss'  foots  ez  light  ez  deer's, 
Skimmin'    roun'   de   slipp'ry   floor, 

Polished  by   de  wear  oh  j'ears, 
All  de  angel  shinin'  brightly 

In   dat  bonny,   purty   face, 
Proud  Marse  Hugh  a-holdin'  lightly 

Roun'   de   slinder,   supple   wais', 
Look  jes  lak  he  owned  a  kingdom, 

Lak  he  wanted  nuffin  'tall, 
But  to  hoi'  lil   Miss   foreber. 

Hoi'  her  dar  fer  good  en   all. 

Den  de  nex'   day  kums  de  huntin' 

En  to  hounds  ole  Marse  mus'  ride, 
Wid  de  gemmens  en  de  ladies 

Spurrin'  hard  to   keep  his  side. 
Lil    Miss,    mounted   on   "Black   Beauty", 

Takes   de   ditch  'fo'  anyone, 
All   her    yaller   curls   a-shinin', 

Lak  dey  kotch   en  hoF   de   sun ; 
Young   Marse   Hugh   a-makin'    atter — 

Lawd !  he  rid  lak  he  wuz  mad. 
Neber  seed  so  fair  a  maiden ! 

Neber  seed  so  brave  a  lad! 

Den  de  wah ;   'fo'  Gawd,  my  heart  bleeds, 
Wen  I  t'ink  ob  dem  dark  days ! 

Ole  Marse  died  w'en  Lee  surrendered, 
Cudden  stan'  de  Yankees'  ways. 

Marse    Hugh    died    a-fightin'   Yankees. 
Praise  de  Lawd.  befo'  he   fell, 


Killed   a   score   ob   dem   ole   Yankees — 
Sent   dem — well,    we    needn't    tell, 

Po'    ole   Mistis   los'   her   reason, 
Cudden  b'ar  de   misery  sore ; 

En  young  Mistis,   wid   her  needle, 
Kep'  de   wolf  fum  out  de   dore. 

Me   en   Mammy   staid   right  by  dem — 

Sometimes    jes    one    crus'    fer    four; 
But  ole  Miss  en  lil  Miss  got  it — 

We   jes   'tended   lak   der's   more — 
Ole    Miss    fust   give   up    de   battle, 

En  we  laid   her  way  to   res' ; 
En  to  comfort  po'  lil  Missy, 

Me  en   Mammy  done  our  bes', 
Biit   she   faded  lak  a  primrose — 

Wen  we  foun'   her  wuk  wuz   done, 
Gently  by  de  ole   folks  laid  her, 

At  de   settin'   ob  de  sun. 

Some  po'  white  trash  got  de  mansion, 

By    de    "Confiscashum   Act," 
After'  dat  ole   debble    Sherman 

All    de   cribs   en   barnyards   sacked. 
Now    de   gates   hang    on   der   hinges. 

En   de  boxwoods   air  laid  low — 
Gawd-a-mighty !   how  I  t'ank  dee 

Dat  ole  Marse   kin  neber  know. 
En  de  bluegrass  on  de   front  lawn, 

Choked   plum  out  ob  sight  wid  weeds — 
Arbor  yitae,   oak,   crepe   myrtle. 

Fallen   by   dem   Yankees'   deeds. 

Whar  now    Mistis'   flower  garden — 

Pride    ob    all    de    neighborhood — 
Wid   its   bordered   walks   en   hedges. 

En  its  arbors   ob  boxwood  ? 
Whar   de  pansies   en  de   roses? 

Whar   de   larkspur,   vi'lets   blue, 
Dat   lil   Miss   made    inter  posies 

Fer  her  sweet'eart,  young  Marse   Hugh  ? 
Whar    de    lillies-ob-de-valley, 

En    de    scyarlet   columbine? 
All    dat's    lef — a    weed-grown    gyarden. 

Matted   wid   de  keerless   vine. 

Long  ago  dem  flowers  faded ; 

Long  ago  der  leabes  bin  dead. 
Dead  en  withered — wantin'  'tention, 

Lak  dis  po'  ole  nigger  Ned. 
Long  en  tiresome  been  my  trabble — 

Homesick,    weary,   en   heartsore — 
'Pears  dis    nigger's  heart   is  breakin' 

Fer  de  times  dat  is  no  more. 
Hear   dem  callin'  ole  Ned  higher — 

Lawd,  hab   pity!  fer  his  sake. 
En  de  soul  ob  dis  ole  nigger 

Back    to    Marse    en    Mistis   take!" 
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SPECIAL      ARTICLES 


Decorative  Art  in  the  Home 


By   Ruth    Huntington    Moore 


FROM  the  time  of  the  cave  man, 
whose  unique  implements  and  mur- 
al decorations  have  only  been  brought 
to  light  in  recent  years,  until  now,  we 
humans  have  felt  the  need  of  enriching 
our  environment  with  pictures  and  ob- 
jects of  beauty. 

Probably  no  other  thing  is  so  plainly 
indicative  of  one's  culture  as  one's 
taste  in  decoration. 

From  the  most  ancient  and  prehis- 
toric days,  this  taste  has  fluctuated  in 
exact  accord  with  the  culture,  and — 
may  one  add? — common  sense  of  the 
period,  till  now  we  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  a  glorious  era  of  good  taste  and 
common  sense  combined  in  all  the 
branches  of  art. 

I  say  entering,  because  as  yet  we  are 
only  on  the  threshold,  and  are  just 
emerging  from  the  dark  ages  of  the 
Victorian  epoch  in  architecture,  cabinet 
making,  and  decoration  in  general.  The 
epoch  of  mongrel  buildings,  with  the 
inevitable  cupola,  no  matter  what  the 
style;  of  tortured  walnut  furniture  giv- 
ing place,  first,  to  imitation  ebony,  then 
to  golden  oak  and  imitation  mahogany 
in  outlandish  shapes ;  the  epoch  of  over- 
ornamentation,  of  imitated  fabrics,  of 
realistic  paintings  on  pottery  designed 
for  daily  usages ;  of  curious  inventions 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Art — 
imitation  woods,  imitation  metals,  tissue 
paper  flowers;  of  velvet  carpets  and 
paper  wall  coverings  crowded  with  mam- 
moth roses,  poppies,  and  true-lovers'- 
knots  in  wonderful  realism. 


Many  objects  were,  and  alas!  some- 
times still  are,  constructed  and  hung 
around  our  parlors  or  living-rooms,  that 
have  no  business  to  be  anywhere  but 
in  a  museum  of  ingenious  "art"  con- 
trivances  (if  such  a  thing  existed). 

If  I  were  a  Vanderbilt,  or  a  Carnegie, 
I  feel  sure  one  of  my  first  public  bene- 
factions would  be  to  establish  window- 
less  repositories  throughout  the  country, 
for  all  the  hand-made  curiosities 
possessed,  if  not  manufactured,  by  most 
families  of  moderate  means.  There  each 
family  could  deposit  and  ticket  all  the 
treasures  made  by  ingenious  relatives, 
which,  though  beautiful  only  to  the  eyes 
of  affection,  must  not  be  destroyed. 
There  might  be  stored  gilded  rolling 
pins,  decorated  with  wild  roses  or  forget- 
me-nots,  stuck  full  of  brass  hooks  on 
which  to  hang  keys,  and  suspended  by 
pink  or  blue  satin  ribbon ;  "Fairy  Air 
Castles"  made  of  pig's  bristles  and 
squares  of  painted  cardboard ;  frying- 
pans  gilded  or  painted  black,  and  fitted 
in  the  bottom  with  clocks  or  oil-painted 
presentments  of  Queen  Louise;  all  the 
long  list  of  things  decorated  in  as  natural 
effects  as  possible,  with  flowers  or  other 
objects,  in  oil-paint  or  thick  water- 
color;  hand-painted  china  in  would-be 
naturalness ;  fish  sets  with  realistic  fish 
swimming  over  them  in  blue  water,  be- 
tween trailing  water  plants;  lamb  plat- 
ters with  masses  and  sprays  of  green 
pea-pods  growing  on  the  vines,  with 
their  flowers ;  dinner  plates  with  por- 
traits of  the  world's  crowned  heads,  one- 
quarter  lifesize,  covering  everything  but 
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the  border;  salad  sets  with  nasturtiums 
or  lobsters,  in  more,  or  less  truthful  de- 
lineation, sprawling  over  them  without 
rhythm  or  reason.  There  could  be  hung 
those  worst  crimes  of  all  against  good 
taste,  oil-painted-on-cotton-or-wool-can- 
vas  imitations  of  the  beautiful  old  weav- 
ings  called  tapestry.  One  has  no  quarrel 
with  a  scheme  of  decorative  painted 
panels  let  into  the  walls  of  a  room, 
painted  and  framed  as  panels,  carefully 
composed  and  balanced,  if  the  furniture 
and  other  accessories  are  in  keeping;  but 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  at  least  a 
dozen  people  who  have  their  walls  cov- 
ered, without  any  system  at  all,  by  ■ 
enormous  near-copies  of  popular  paint- 
ings, which  the  proud  copyists  call 
"tapestries."  If  anyone  has  visited  in 
Paris  the  wonderful  looms  of  the  Gobe- 
lins, and  has  seen  the  artist-weaver  build- 
ing the  woven  picture  on  his  warp,  a 
strand  at  a  time,  with  hand-dyed  silk  and 
wool,  and  has  heard  the  patient  avowal 
that  ten  years  is  the  usual  time  it  takes 
a  man  to  complete  one  of  these  hangings, 
the  vulgarity  of  an  oil-painted  imitation 
is  at  once  apparent ;  and  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  this  sight,  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  make  it  equally  clear — for 
all  imitations  are  vulgar. 

Better  by  far. an  empty  whitewashed 
wall,  home-hewn  furniture  of  plain  de- 
sign, and  home-woven  rugs  of  rags,  than 
a  wall  with  a  mixture  of  paintings, 
prints,  and  so-called  tapestries,  rioting 
together  over  it  in  thoughtless  super- 
abundance ;  expensive,  machine-made, 
golden  oak  or  mahogany  stained  furni- 
ture; and  imitation  oriental  rugs. 

The  first,  in  the  hands  of  a  cultured 
art  and  nature  loving  family,  could  be 
made  to  breathe  out  the  very  spirit  of 
beauty,  whilst  the  latter,  to  the  sc^'ing 
eye,  breathe  out  nothing  but  hoptiess 
discouragement. 


If  one  cannot  afford  mahogany  or 
vernis  martin,  how  restful  solid  oak,  or 
any  strong  wood  in  simple  shapes  and 
soft  dull  tones ;  or  willow,  in  natural 
color  or  tinted  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  color  scheme!  If  rich  velvets  or 
brocades  and  real  lace  curtains  be  be- 
yond one,  how  charming  the  window 
hung  with  denim  or  burlap,  and  fine 
cheesecloth  or  scrim! 

One  of  the  most  peaceful,  satisfy- 
ing rooms  I  ever  saw  was  furnished  with 
home-made  furniture,  and  had  denim 
hanging  at  the  windows,  with  cheese- 
cloth sash  curtains.  The  roomy  settle, 
armchairs,  tables,  and  bookshelves,  were 
made  of  pine  boards,  and  were  covered 
with  green  figured  denim,  in  a  quiet 
shade,  like  the  leaves  of  an  apple  tree. 
The  edges  were  finished  with  a  wide 
harmonizing  tape,  nailed  on  with  round 
topped  furniture  tacks.  The  settle, 
chairs,  and  stools  had  sheets  of  cotton 
batting  between  wood  and  covering,  and 
had  the  backs  and  seats  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton wadding,  held  in  place  by  nails  and 
muslin   under  the  denim. 

In  summer,  a  washable  slip  cover  was 
put  on  each  object,  and  the  same  mate- 
rial hung  at  the  windows.  Growing 
ferns  and  oxalis,  in  inexpensive  jars ;  a 
few  sepia  toned  Perry  or  Cosmos  pic- 
tures, framed  in  sepia  colored  woods; 
an  arts-and-crafts  vase  or  two,  were 
well  grouped  and  combined  with  the 
books  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the 
whole  effect. 

The  family  who  lived  in  it  were  peo- 
ple of  wide  culture  and  exquisite  refine- 
ment, whose  wealth  had  been  swept 
away  in  one  of  the  great  financial 
crashes,  and  whose  debts  had  been  paid 
at  the  expense  of  every  treasured  luxury 
and  valuable  work  of  art. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  good  taste 
in     decoration     is     much     more     often 
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murdered  by  unlimited  money  than   by 
moderate  poverty. 

Anyone  may  have  a  charming  environ- 
ment, in  unassailable  taste,  if  attention 
be  paid  to  but  three  things ;  truth,  suit- 
ability, and  harmony. 

Truth — no  false  pretenses,  no  imita- 
tion this,  that,  or  the  other.  One  can 
alvi^ays  do  without  things  with  dignity ; 
but  from  oil-painted  and  varnished 
slate,  oil-painted  and  sanded  iron,  mas- 
querading as  Pyrenees  marble  and 
brown  stone,  to  stained  and  varnished 
woods,  pressed  paper,  or  cotton  cloth, 
declaring  themselves  mahogany,  Spanish 
leather,  and  morocco;  from  so-called 
Smyrna  rugs,  "tapestry  Brussels  car- 
pets," to  cotton  damask  and  Nottingham 
lace  curtains ;  from  plated  gold  brooches, 
down  to  plated  silk  stockings — all  pre- 
tenses are  death  to  good  taste. 

Suitability — appropriateness  !  As  one 
would  not  scatter  cabbages  connected 
with  trails  of  sash  ribbon  at  yard  dis- 
tances over  one's  floor,  and  walk  over 
them  day  after  day,  neither  should  one 
have  a  carpet  covered  with  roses  large 
as  cabbages,  mammoth  poppies,  and 
wreaths    of    mammoth    forget-me-nots. 

Our  grandmothers  paid  ferge  sums 
for  such  floor  coverings,  and  they  were 
considered  very  handsome,  but  this  was 
ir  the  Victorian  epoch. 

The  idea  of  trampling  fresh  flowers 
underfoot  is  not  a  pleasant  one  anyway, 
nor  would  a  carpet  made  to  look  like 
mosses  with  drifts  of  autumn  leaves,  or 
grass  turf  with  patches  of  clover,  though 
possibly  pretty  in  themselves,  pass  mus- 
ter, for  nothing  but  painted  garden,  or 
bark-covered,  furniture  could  combine 
appropriately  with  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  oriental  understood  all  this, 
01  whether  it  was  because  of  his  religion, 
which,  in  sofne  cases,  forbade  his  exact 


representation  of  natural  objects,  that  he, 
with  unerring  art  sensibility,  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  ''heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth"  but  wonderful  shapes  and  ex- 
quisite color  harmonies.  With  perfect 
taste  he  covered  the  carpets  he  knelt 
and  trod  upon  with  abstract  forms  only, 
never  once  being  betrayed  into  realistic 
portrayal.  These  carpets  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
many  lessons  of  common  sense  in  decora- 
tive art  may  we  occidentals  learn  from 
them. 

Now  if  we  would  not  pose  enormous 
flowers,  or  bow-knots,  etc.,  upon  our 
floors  to  stumble  over,  neither  would  we 
eat  shad-roes  or  oysters,  on  plates  filled 
with  blue  water  and  green  weeds,  in 
which  live  fish  were  swimming,  nor  cut 
our  steak  and  mash  our  baked  potatoes 
on  the  august  noses  of  Napoleon  or  fair 
Josephine. 

Nor  would  we  bind  wild  roses,  daisies, 
or  violets  around  a  teapot  or  teacup 
filled  with  hot  tea,  nor  scatter  sprays  of 
rambler  roses  (with  a  few  live  aphids 
and  rose  chafers)  over  the  plates  we 
were  to  fill  immediately  with  ice  cream 
or  charlotte  russe ;  and  so  forth,  ad  infin. 
None  of  these  things  would  we  do ;  so 
why  put  counterfeit  presentments  of 
such  things  on  our  dishes?  Borrow  the 
shapes — yes;  and  the  color  schemes,  and 
make  beautiful  conventional  designs 
appropriate  to  each  course,  and  perhaps 
suggestive  of  it,  but  reserve  exact  repro- 
ductions for  the  pictures  on  our  walls 
and  in  our  portfolios.  Would  anyone 
tie  an  iris  or  bunch  of  apple  blossoms 
on  a  vase  before  filling  it  with  roses  or 
marigolds?  Then  why  paint  them  to 
the  life  on  vessels  built  to  hold  these 
things.  Only  the  most  abstract  shapes 
of  things  are  suitable  to  be  painted  on 
objects  meant  for  use. 
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Harmony — In  arranging  anything, 
from  an  estate  to  a  costume,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  third  and  last  considera- 
tion is  as  important  as  the  other  two. 

Would  anyone  imagine  that  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  beautiful  country  home, 
in  cottage  or  bungalow  style,  would  long 
for  and  ultimately  lay  out  a  large  formal 
garden  in  the  Italian  manner,  with 
marble  fountain,  seats,  and  pergolas, 
classic  statues,  bay  and  box  trees  in 
classic  jars?  Yet  such  incongruities  are 
to  be  found.  I  could  mention  two  or 
three  of  which  I  know.  There  the  pretty 
houses  that  should  nestle  among  affec- 
tionate trees,  vines,  and  flowers,  or 
crown  with  simple  dignity  a  grassy  slope 
at  the  end  of  winding  paths,  stand 
declasse  and  humbled  by  the  inappro- 
priate grandeur  of  their  gardens.  Worse 
yet,  beside  the  central  path  in  one  of 
these  formal  gardens  stand  Japanese 
stone  lanterns  not  far  from  Grecian 
seats,  and  a  Doric  pillared  sundial.  A 
Japanese  arch  spans  this  path  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  does  duty  for  a  gate. 

Everywhere  one  looks  as  one  journeys 
about  the  land,  the  incongruities  indulged 
in  by  those  possessing  more  money  than 
art  sense  stare  one  in  the  face.  Here 
a  colonial  gateway  opens  before  a  house 
with  a  cupola  and  Mansard  roof,  and 
there — shades  of  Phidias  and  his  patron ! 
— Egyptian  obelisks  of  rough  hewn 
granite  guard  the  entrance  to  a  Greek 
temple  adapted  to  modern  domesticity. 


This  last  summer,  while  traversing  a 
certain  town  in  one  of  the  wealthiest 
States  in  the  Union,  I  came  across  some 
late  nineteenth  century  vandalism — a 
lovely  old  colonial  house,  with  white 
Doric  pillars  across  its  front,  had  been 
remodeled,  and  a  wing  added  on  either 
side ;  one  decorated  with  a  bay-window, 
the  other  crowned  with  a  great  cupola, 
and  circled  by  a  broad  piazza.  On  the 
wide  rail  of  this  piazza  reposed  flower 
boxes,  in  which  nasturtiums  turkey- 
trotted  with  purple-pink  petunias  and 
scarlet  geraniums.  Behind  the  fine  old 
pillars,  and  hiding  the  original  door,  was 
a  modern  vestibule,  in  beveled  glass  and 
golden  oak. 

Was  it  imagination?  The  poor  old 
house  gnashed  its  teeth  at  me  over  its 
vestibule  as  I  paused  to  stare;  so  I 
averted  my  eyes  in  sympathy,  and  passed 
on.  A  little  farther  along  there  were 
two  more  that  had  been  mutilated  in  the 
same  way.  I  did  not  pause  or  stare ;  I 
felt  it  would  be  indelicate,  if  not  cruel. 

Afterward  I  learned  that  "some  of  the 
wealthiest  people  in  town"  dwelt  in  those 
abodes. 

So  one  comes  back  to  the  old  com- 
forting thoughts,  that  good  taste  in 
decoration  is  not  at  all  dependent  on 
riches ;  that  in  decorative  art,  as  in 
everything  else,  simplicity  is  sublimity, 
and  that  even  without  wealth  the  sister 
graces  —  Harmony,  Suitability,  and 
Truth — may  unite  with  understanding  to 
produce   dignity  and  beauty. 
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Anyone  can  carry  his  burden,  no  mat- 
ter how  heavy,  till  nightfall.  Anyone 
can  do  his  work,  no  matter  how  hard, 
until  evening.  Anyone  can  live  sweetly, 
patiently,  lovingly,  purely  for  one  day. 
And  this  is  all  that  life  ever  really  means. 


The  habit  of  helplessness  begins  early. 
It  grows,  and  in  many  instances  be- 
comes fixed  before  the  voting  age.  The 
first  symptom  is  the  dodging  of  respon- 
sibility, the  effort  to  unload  on  some- 
body  else. 
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SO  OFTEN  do  we  hear  some  pros- 
pective traveler  remark  of  the  tire- 
someness of  a  railway  journey.  In  very 
truth,  an  all-day  trip  on  the  railway  car 
is  tiring.  Nevertheless,  the  trip  can  be 
made  much  more  pleasant,  and  the 
traveler  must  acknowledge  that  the 
burden  of  the  trip  can  be  lightened,  if 
one  will   but  try. 


well-equipped  and  cleanly-kept  parlor 
cars,  and  travel  in  one  of  these  modem 
rest-rooms  for  an  all-day  trip  is  much 
more  pleasant  than  if  the  traveler  is 
forced  to  remain  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
day  coaches.  But  very  few  of  the  better- 
conducted  railway  companies  provide 
traveling  companions,  and  so  it  is  hardly 
to  be   expected   that   in  all  of  the  rail- 


COMING     THROUGH     THE     GAP 


With  the  experience  of  many  days 
spent  in  railway  journeys,  and  after 
many  days  of  genuine  despondency  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  loneliness,  there 
has  come  to  me  an  expedient  which  has 
proven  the  possibility  of  a  real  happy 
railway  journey,  even  if  traveling  alone. 
The  use  of  the  word  "alone"  brings  to 
mind  the  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
necessary  elements  in  travel-enjoyment 
is  companionship;  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  have  a  congenial  traveling 
companion.  The  well-conducted  rail- 
way provides  for  its  through  passengers 


way  traveling  one  can  very   well  avoid 
loneliness. 


Having  been  forced  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstances to  seek  methods  of  enter- 
tainment, it  came  to  me  to  try  the 
camera.  The  thought  was  not  original 
with  me.  Several  years  back,  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  an  acquaintance  on  an 
all-day  railway  journey,  and  the  little 
while  we  spent  together  we  discussed 
the  problem  of  entertainment  on  the 
train.  My  acquaintance  suggested  to  me 
that  the  camera  had  settled  the  problem; 
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that  no  more  was  he  lonely  when  forced 
to  spend  hours  in  a  railway  journey. 


We  talked  about  it,  and  he  told  me 
of  the  albums  filled  with  kodak  pictures 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  country — pic- 
tures taken  from  the  rear  platforms  of 
flying  railway  trains,  pictures  taken  in 
towns  in  which  he  had  spent  a  few 
hours.  These  he  developed  and  sent 
home,  and  after  the  journeys  were  all 
over,  he  would  take  the  albums  and  tell 


lieve  that  successful  snapshots  could  be 
made  while  the  train  was  running,  but 
we  made  the  effort  anyway,  and  later, 
after  development,  the  pictures  were 
exchanged. 


It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  blur 
on  the  picture,  but  this  does  not  inter- 
fere, as  will  be  noticed  from  the  illus- 
trations used  with  this  article.  They 
are  made  from  snapshots  taken  as  sug- 
gested,   from   the   rear    platform    of     a 
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his  friends  of  his  trips.  The  idea  caught 
me,  and  the  next  trip  found  me  carry- 
ing a  small  camera,  and  it  has  been  my 
constant  traveling  companion  through 
the  passing  months. 


On  one  trip,  traveling  on  the  South- 
ern Railway,  I  enjoyed  very  much  the 
mountain  scenery,  and  standing  on  the 
rear  platform  I  made  a  number  of  ex- 
posures while  the  train  was  running 
down  the  mountain.  Passengers  on  the 
train  with  me  caught  the  idea,  and  other 
cameras  were  busy  that  afternoon. 
Some  of    the   bystanders   could   not   be- 


rapidly-moving  train.  Thus  can  the 
traveler  enjoy  an  all-day  trip  in  a  rail- 
way train.  Take  3'our  camera  with  you 
— a  small  one  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
with  plenty  of  films ;  and  the  pleasure 
of  watching  for  attractive  views,  and 
catching  them  on  the  fly,  will  help  to  pass 
the  time,  and  in  addition  drive  far  away 
the  loneliness  of  the  journey. 


One  of  these  views  gives  a  clear  out- 
line of  the  "Ghost  of  the  Blue  Ridge." 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  story? — How 
years  and  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the 
fastness  of  the  mountain  range  a  maiden 
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m.K.  ^  laa.  l^rom  the  outside  world 
there  came  to  the  community  a  teacher, 
who  told  wondrous  stories  of  the  world 
beyond.  The  lad  was  stirred  and  moved. 
He  determined  to  go  out  and  seek 
knowledge.  He  would  return.  The 
maiden  would  not  stop  him,  and  she, 
with  tear-filled  eyes  and  heavy  heart, 
bade  him  go. 


The  story  is  that  after  a  bit  the  rail- 
way came.     The  lad  did  not  come.     But 


maiden  and  lad  met,  there  in  the  moun- 
tain, where  now  the  iron  horse  races 
down  the  valley  drawing  the  heavy  train, 
seems  to  smile  and  sneer  at  the  old 
story.  There,  in  that  sacred  spot,  every 
evening  the  ghost  of  the  maiden  stands 
and  watches  for  the  return  of  the  lad. 


Of  course,  you  will  not  believe  the 
stor}' — I  would  not  have  you  believe  it — 
but  look  at  the  picture,  and  see  the  form 
of  the  ghost !     Even  if  you  do  not  be- 


THE    GHOST    OF    THE    BLUE    RIDGE 


every  day  the  maiden  stands  in  the  track 
and  watches  for  the  lad.  Years  have 
passed.  ]\Iaybe  the  lad  is  an  old  man 
somewhere.  The  maiden  has  gone 
home.      The    sacred    spot,     where     last 


lieve  in  ghosts,  take  your  camera  with 
you  on  railway  journeys,  and  sometimes 
you  will  catch  strange  pictures,  and  the 
pleasure  of  catching  them  will  make  the 
journey  more  pleasant. 
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Yancey  County,  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge,  has  voted  and  sold  good  roads 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $125,000,  and 
the  money  is  being  spent  in  building  a 
road  to  Asheville.  It  is  really  worth 
while  to  notice  the  rapid  development  of 
the    sections   of    the    State    "over    the 


Ridge."  The  Mountaineers  seem  to  be 
coming  into  the  front  rank  of  progres- 
sives. 


A  wise  old  German  once  said,  "I  likes 
me  to  give  villingly.  \^en  I  give  villingly, 
I  enjoys  me  so  much,  I  gives  it  again." 
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A  Plea  for  Justice 

By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell 


(Sky- Land  is  not  an  advocate  of  equal 
suffrage.  Sky-Land  is,  however,  liberal  in  its 
views,  is  wholly  without  prejudice,  and  re- 
spects the  opinion  of  every  honest-minded 
person,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  political  be- 
lief, creed,  or  nationality  may  be.  Sky-Land 
is  therefore  pleased  to  publish  the  following 
argument  in  favor  of  the  ballot  for  women, 
from  one  of  the  State's  strong  thinkers  and 
versatile  writers,  Mrs.  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell. 
—Ed.    Note.) 


w 


E  MAY  as  well  get  ready  for 
the  inevitable,  for  women  are 
going  to  vote.  And  when  it  comes  the 
Constitution  will  not  be  broken,  and  the 
home  will  not  be  dethroned."  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Secretary  Daniels,  as 
recently  expressed.  It  is  not  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  Woman  Suffrage  that 
the  granting  of  the  franchise  will  bring 
about  the  millenium,  by  any  means. 
Women  are  human  beings ;  and  no 
human  system  of  anything  can  be  per- 
fect. We  do  claim  that  it  will  improve 
political  conditions,  and  hasten  a  moral 
betterment  along  all  lines.  It  is  un- 
reasonable that'  the  intelligent  women 
of  a  community  should  be  classed  with 
minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals. 
One  understands  that  minors  should  not 
vote,  because  they  have  not  acquired 
sense;  idiots  also,  for  they  never  had 
any  sense;  lunatics,  too,  for  they  have 
unfortunately  lost  their  sense ;  criminals, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  made  a 
wrong  use  of  the  sense  God  gave  them; 
and  women — so  far  my  research  has 
found  no  satisfactory  reason. 

Just  before  going  abroad,  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  was  interviewed,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  said :  "There  are 
two  countries  included  in  my  mission — 
the  Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Etixemburg.  Each 
has  a  woman  at  the  head  of  its  govern- 


ment; and  in  both  the  people  love  their 
rulers."  This  led  to  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  suffrage  question.  He  replied: 
"It  is  not  a  part  of  my  present  duty  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
from  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  if  the 
fact  of  sex  does  not  prevent  a  woman 
from  ruling,  and  ruling  well,  strong 
arguments  will  be  needed  to  prove  that 
it  should  debar  her  from  voting  on  equal 
conditions  with  men."  Ex-Governor 
Stone,  of  Colorado,  once  said:  "The 
right  of  suffrage  has  put  very  few 
women  into  office;  but  it  has  compelled 
the  men  to  put  up  a  better  class  of  men 
for  office  holding." 

One  thing  is  true  of  all  the  enfran- 
chised States,  there  has  never  been  any 
organized  effort  to  repeal  the  grant. 
There  may  be  isolated  opinions  against 
it,  but  the  mass  of  the  voters  are  satis- 
fied. Those  opposed  still  unceasingly 
cry  of  the  uncared-for  home,  the 
neglected  husband  and  children.  How- 
ever, these  evils  are  not  confined  to  the 
homes  of  suft'ragists.  Would  not  it  be 
absurd  to  say  that  the  man  who  studies 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and 
casts  his  ballot  for  good  government, 
must  necessarily  neglect  his  business  as 
lawyer,  physician,  farmer,  merchant,  or 
whatever  his  calling  may  be?  Why  is 
it  less  absurd  when  applied  to  women? 
More  than  two  hundred  thousand  mar- 
ried women,  in  one  State,  are  working 
in  mills.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  short- 
comings of  their  domestic  life.  It  does 
not  certainly  follow  that  a  woman  who 
desires  the  ballot  would  spend  her  time 
in  political  agitation,  speech  making,  and 
office  seeking.  How  many  thousands  of 
men  vote  annually  who  neither  wish  nor 
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seek  political  preferment.  Cannot  a 
woman  cast  a  ballot  for  what  is  right 
and  pure  without  demanding  reward? 
Surely  she  can.  By  natural  right  she  is 
a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  as  such  she 
demands  recognition  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  A  woman  may  own  property,  may 
buy  and  sell,  sue  and  be  sued,  inherit 
and  transfer  estates.  She  may  be  in- 
dicted, imprisoned,  and  punished  with 
death ;  but  her  sex  compels  her  to  remain 
a  minor  in  relation  to  government.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  vote  of  the 
"red  light  district"  would  overbalance 
any  good  that  might  be  gained  by  giving 
women  the  ballot.  This  is  astonishing, 
truly  amazing!  Will  any  woman  admit, 
whatever  her  attitude  on  this  question, 
that  one-half,  one-third,  or  even  one- 
tenth  of  our  women  belong  to  that  class  ? 
Most  assuredly  not.  Not  only  so,  but  in 
Denver,  and  other  cities  where  women 
vote,  that  restricted  district  of  the  city 
always  gives,  proportionately,  the  small- 
est vote.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Many  of  those  unfortunates  have  no 
settled  abiding  place;  many  live  under 
assumed  names.  They  have  no  desire 
to  register  under  their  real  names,  nor 
to  give  their  place  of  residence.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  "Barbary  Coast"  of  San 
Francisco,  a  place  that  has  been  a  fla- 
grant scandal  for  more  than  a  quarter- 
century,  is  now  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  law.  In  less  than  two  years  after 
California  women  obtained  the  ballot, 
they  have  almost  driven  this  notorious 
"red  light  district"  out  of  existence. 

But  again  a  question:  If  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character  should  be  re- 
quired from  women,  why  not  have  the 
same  requirement  from  men?  Women 
are  not  asking  for  favors,  but  for  jus- 
tice. Recently,  in  one  of  our  Southern 
cities,  rules  concerning  the  efficiency  of 
teachers    went    into    effect    as    follows : 


Salaries  for  the  women  of  highest  effi- 
ciency and  longest  experience  are  just 
the  same  as  the  salaries  assigned  to  the 
male  teachers  of  lowest  efficiency.  Male 
teachers,  from  the  very  beginning,  re- 
ceive as  much  as  women  teachers  of  class 
B  after  five  years  of  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  and  more  than  forty  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  women  teachers  of 
their  own  class !  Naturally  this  is  mak- 
ing a  lively  stir,  and  winning  many  con- 
verts to  the  cause  of  sufl:rage.  The  first 
Southern  Suffrage  parade  occurred  a 
short  time  ago  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
paraders  for  the  cause  had  to  take  much 
criticism,  and  numerous  taunts.  One 
man  yelled  jeeringly  at  a  woman,  "Can 
you  cook?";  to  which  she  promptly  re- 
plied :  "You  vote,  and  you  can't." 
Women  and  men  alike  should  be  pro- 
foundly interested  in  religion,  education, 
and  government.  In  religion,  men  are 
willing  to  share  the  duties  with  women; 
in  fact,  the  average  man  is  quite  willing 
that  women  should  do  more  than  their 
share.  In  education,  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  women  have 
been  allowed  the  advantages  of  univer- 
sity training,  or  even  that  of  high 
schools.  It  is  claimed  that  women  do 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  buying  in  this 
country.  This  being  true,  they  surely 
should  be  interested  in  the  laws  which 
are  supposed  to  regulate  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. "Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  of  governing  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  So  declares  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  yet  a 
large  number  of  its  industrious,  law- 
abiding,  tax-paying,  home-making  citi- 
zens are  denied  any  representation  in 
the  making  of  laws  under  which  they 
must  live. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  short 
magazine  article  the  numerous  advan- 
tages  of  the  ballot   for   women ;  but  in 
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the  States  where  it  has  been  tried  some 
few  may  be  mentioned.  In  Wyoming, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  State  is  "dry" 
territory.  Every  county  in  Utah  except 
one  is  "dry."  Since  1910,  when  equal 
suffrage  was  adopted  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  "drys"  have  gained 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  towns.  Under 
equal  suffrage  in  California,  eight  hun- 
dred towns  have  gone  "dry"  in  less  than 
two   years. 

Social  reforms  are  well  under  way, 
such  as  minimum  wage  for  women ; 
eight-hour  law  for  women ;  abolition  of 
child  labor;  eight-hour  law  for  minors, 
women  and  children  over  sixteen;  ad- 
vanced health  legislation;  joint  guard- 
ianship of  children;  teachers'  pensions; 
prison  reform ;  juvenile  court ;  laws  for- 
bidding adulteration  of  candy,  establish- 
ing:  libraries,   readinp--rooms,  etc. 


Ten  States  accord  full  suffrage ;  four 
have  the  amendment  now  before  the 
voters ;  and  there  are  five  where  the 
amendment  has  passed  one  legislature, 
and  must  pass  another.  What  has  been 
gained  by  the  suffragists  in  the  United 
States  has  been  in  a  quiet,  dignified  man- 
ner. Militancy  is  neither  encouraged 
nor  permitted.  This  great  movement  is 
bound  to  affect  the  political  conditions 
of  the  future.  With  the  ballot,  woman's 
influence  will  be  exalting  to  politics,  and 
salutary  upon  national  and  individual 
character.  Her  intelligent  political 
honesty  would  raise  our  nation  in  true 
greatness  and  moral  power.  Give 
woman  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  all 
measures  of  State  and  National  policy 
that  look  to  the  elevation  of  mankind 
she  would  rally  with  such  devotion  that 
their   defeat  would  be  impossible. 


Dramatizing  Time 


By  Kenneth  Macgowan 


OLD  Father  Time  has  become  a 
Broadway  star.  Two  dramatists 
have  decoyed  the  ancient  gentleman  into 
the  playhouse,  spruced  him  up  a  bit, 
given  his  scythe  a  more  fashionable 
curve,  his  hourglass  a  polish,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  us  as  an  accomplished 
actor.  In  Arnold  Bennett's  "Mile- 
stones," he  is  a  tragi-comedian.  Edward 
Sheldon  has  shown  him,  in  "The  High 
Road,"  playing  a  sort  of  family  friend, 
and  dens  ex  machiiia  to  a  struggling 
social  worker.  After  some  two  thou- 
sand years  of  life,  the  drama  has  at  last 
discovered   the  clock. 

Time  has  played  his  part  before  this 
in  the  progress  of  some  story  in  the 
playhouse.  The  essence  of  drama  is 
change,   development,   the  passage   of   a 


man  through  the  adventures  of  soul  and 
body  that  line  the  path  of  his  life. 
And  there  time  must  take  his  place  in 
the  action.  But  hitherto  he  has  been 
only  a  casual  instrument  to  the  fortunes 
of  some  more  interesting  individual. 
"Milestones"  and  "The  High  Road" 
make  him  the  principal.  It  is  through 
him  that  the  drama  lives. 

Many  a  playwright  has  had  a  hint  of 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  showing  us 
the  evolution  of  individuals  through 
several  separate  periods  of  time.  The 
Greeks  made  trilogies  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Oedipus  and  Orestes. 
Shakespeare  showed  Hermione  the  wife, 
and  then  the  twenty-years'  mother.  A 
little  comedy  of  eight  years  ago,  "The 
Prince  Chap,"  rejoiced  in  a  heroine  who 
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was  three  years  old  in  the  first  act, 
twelve  in  the  second,  and  a  grown  woman 
in  the  third. 

But  in  all  this,  time  has  only  been  a 
by-product  of  individual  adventure.  It 
enhanced  a  romantic  story,  or  gave  the 
motive  power  for  a  tragic  drama  of  a 
fallen  hero.  It  was  not  the  evolution 
of  the  ages  that  interested  us ;  only  what 
happened  to  some  man  or  other  while 
the  clock  went  round.  i 

There  is  more  than  that  in  time,  and 
we  are  just  finding  it  out.  The  whole 
world  lies  behind  the  clock  face — hun- 
dreds of  worlds ;  all  the  strange  shifting 
lives  of  our  race  since  first  two  families 
met  and  tilled  together.  Men  such  as 
Ferrero  are  showing  us  this.  Their 
histories  are  no  longer  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  \\'ars,  but  commentaries  on 
society.  We  learn  of  the  social  fabrics 
of  other  days ;  not  how  men  fought  each 
other,  but  how  they  lived  together. 
There  is  no  Classic  Period,  Middle  Ages, 
and  Modern  Time.  Instead,  we  find  a 
dozen  worlds  in  each,  following  genera- 
tion by  generation,  each  curiously  differ- 
ent. Man  killed  the  same  and  loved  the 
same,  yet,  for  all  that,  he  did  not  live 
the  same.  One  generation  it  was  thus, 
the  next  something  very  different,  yet 
through  them  all  humanity — as  "Mile- 
stones" shows  us. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  stage  has 
waited  till  now  to  discover  time.  For 
we  have  only  just  flung  off  our  absorp- 
tion with  the  individual,  and  awakened 
to  the  necessity  and  the  joy  and  interest 
of  social  thought.  Our  books,  novels, 
magazines,  plays,  all  reflect  this.  We 
hunt  here,  there,  and  everywhere  for  the 
problems  of  today  and  their  solutions. 
It  is  only  natural  to  discover  the  similar 
difficulties  of  the  past,  and  to  learn  from 
them  how  to  face  our  own  the  better. 
If  is  only  in  the  light  of  what  has  been, 


with  an  understanding  of  social  evolu- 
tion and  the  power  and  value  of  tradi- 
tion, that  we  can  understand  our  own 
society  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Edward  K.  Shelton  shows  us  what  he 
calls  a  "pilgrimage  in  five  parts."  Along 
this  "High  Road"  of  his,  he  carries 
Mary  Page  from  restless,  unloved  girl- 
hood on  an  up-State  farm,  through  her 
easy  life  as  the  mistress  of  a  rich  and 
sympathetic  artist,  her  rebellion,  and  her 
twenty  years  of  labor  for  her  working 
sisters,  to  a  place  beside  the  governor 
of  New  York  as  his  wife  and  helper. 
Through  a  quarter-century  he  shows  the 
evolution  of  a  woman's  ideals,  the 
changes  in  her  attitude  toward  society. 
The  girl  crying  for  love;  the  woman  find- 
ing the  inevitable  disappointment  and 
restlessness  in  a  life  that  is  only  parasit- 
ism ;  the  social  worker  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  her  laboring  sex  through  legis- 
latures and  strikes ;  finally,  the  wife  of 
the  progressive  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Arnold  Bennett  has  a  larger  can\?as — 
three  generations,  sixty  years — 1860, 
1885,  1912.  We  see  the  superficial 
changes  of  the  fashions.  The  same 
room  travels  through — haircloth  sofas 
to  pink  plush,  and  then  leather.  The 
women  read  'Godey's  Ladles'  Book"  by 
"fluid"  light,  then  gas,  then  electricity, 
while  the  hoopskirt,  the  bustle,  and  the 
hobble  parade  before   us. 

Instead  of  one  woman,  Mr.  Bennett 
has  a  family  and  its  descendants.  The 
relations  of  three  generations  as  to  busi- 
ness, marriage,  ideas,  and  sex  are  ex- 
plained. Down  through  the  years  he 
traces  the  spiritual  radicalism  and  re- 
bellion ;  the  eagerness  for  ideas  in  the 
young  men,  the  conservatism  of  the  old, 
and  the  submissive  part  of  the  woman, 
loving  and  putting  aside  her  love  at  old 
ae'c's  command. 
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As  time  changes,  the  young  partner  in 
a  shipbuilding  firm  dreams  of  iron  ships. 
And  his  partners  cast  him  out,  forbid 
the  marriage  with  their  sister,  and  then 
watch  his  idea  triumph.  In  1885  it  is 
the  same.  A  young  workman  talks  of 
steel  vessels,  and  the  man  who  was  once 
the  radical  pooh-poohs  him.  The  fel- 
low courts  his  master's  daughter,  and 
he  marries  her  off  to  an  elderly  noble. 
The  youth  goes  on  with  his  dreams  and 
his  ambitions  for  his  fellows,  while  the 
girl  submits.  In  1912,  the  same  situa- 
tion arises  again,  the  young  man  with 
ideas,  the  daughter,  the  objections  of  the 
older  generation.  But  this  time  there 
is  spirit  in  the  girl  also — for  the  moment 
Mr.  Bennett  almost  makes  it  this — a  new 
spirit  that  is  sweeping  tl^rough  all 
womanhood  today — and  the  couple  wed. 
The  playwright  has  conceived  a  pageant 
in  time.     He  has  almost  executed  it. 

But  neither  Mr.  Bennett  nor  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  yet  philosopher  enough  to 
carry  through  his  idea.  He  cannot  ful- 
fill this  new  interpretation  of  time.  We 
demand  vaguely  a  social  view  of  the 
life,  a  glimpse  at  the  past  as  something 
besides  individual  exploits.  Our  dra- 
matists answer  us,  but  more  vaguely,  with 
a  glimpse  that  fades  into  the  common- 
place of  the  theater  when  it  might  be- 
come a  vision. 

After  tracing  Mary  Page  through 
three  stages  of  her  pilgrimage,  Mr.  Shel- 
don discovers  a  theatrical  situation  in  his 
path,  and  grows  so  excited  over  it  that 
he  forgets  all  about  time  and  tide,  while 
he  raps  out  a  two-act  drama.  Mary, 
married  to  the  governor,  and  aiding  in 
his  fight  for  the  presidency,  finds  a  polit- 
ical enemy  upon  the  trail  of  her  early 
love  aflfair.  He  intends  to  ruin  the  hus- 
band's political  future  by  raking  up  the 
wife's   past  with  the  artist. 


]\Ir.  Sheldon  writes  two  exciting 
scenes,  in  which  she  defeats  him,  and 
produces  for  the  end  of  his  "pilgrim- 
age" what  would  make,  with  a  little  in- 
troduction, a  first  rate  play  by  itself. 
Old  Father  Time  and  his  absorbing 
problems  have  naturally  gone  by  the 
board.  He  only  furnishes  three  pro- 
logues to  a  two-act  drama. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  his  own  little  Cha- 
rybdis.  It  is  sentimentality.  He  must 
have  a  pretty  little  happy  ending  that 
will  offend  no  one.  The  lion  and  the 
lamb  must  lie  down  together,  and  old 
age  and  youth  be  reconciled.  So  he 
completely  wrecks  his  play,  as  far  as 
ultimate  worth  might  have  gone.  "Mile- 
stones" would  be  a  bitter  tragedy  of  the 
conflict  of  radical,  venturesome  youth 
and  conservative  old  age,  if  Mr.  Ben- 
nett carried  through  the  scheme  of  the 
first  two  acts,  and  showed  the  lovers 
parted  once  more  by  the  headstrong 
purposes  of  the  boy  and  the  submission 
of  the  girl.  Or  he  might  make  it  a  real 
epic  of  the  awakening  womanhood  that 
England  witnesses  today.  For  a  mo- 
ment this  seems  his  purpose.  The  girl 
is  a  different  sort  from  those  of  other 
days.  She  has  her  purpose  no  less  than 
the  man.  It  is  freedom.  She  will 
marry  where  she  pleases,  and  she  tells 
her  mother  so.  If  Mr.  Bennett  carried 
out  her  triumph,  and  showed  her  giving 
up  love  of  her  mother  for  love  of  the 
man,  following  him  resolutely  to  Canada, 
he  would  have  produced  a  significant 
prophecy. 

But,  no.  there  are  the  fleshpots  of  the 
theater  to  be  sought.  So  the  girl  makes 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  her  rebellion, 
and  then  develops  a  sudden  streak  of 
sentimentality  that  moves  her  to  re- 
nounce her  lover  and  stay  with  her 
lonely  mother.  Ah,  but  that  would  be 
too   close  to  tragedy    for  the  end  of   a 
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popular  play.  So  Mr.  Bennett  routs  out 
the  lover  of  1885 — fortunately  he  had 
never  married,  and  the  girl's  father  had 
died — and  marries  him  to  the  lonely 
mother.  Then  the  youngsters  can  go  off 
to  Canada  without  winning  their  fight 
or  disturbing  their  parents  or  imperiling 
the  success  of  the  play. 

Here  are  two  playwrights — one  a 
young  American  of  only  very  recent 
reputation,  the  other  an  older  English- 
man of  wide  renown — who  have  at- 
tempted almost  simultaneously  a  new 
thing  in  dramaturgy ;  something  original, 
interesting,  thoroughly  worth  doing. 
Why  then  raise  a  mournful  chorus  at 
their  failure  to  reach  the  heights  at  the 
first  try? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  their  attempt  will 
prevent  anybody  else  from  making  a 
similar  attempt  for  many  years.  It  was 
now  or  never.  Also,  the  very  fact  that 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  awoke 
to  the  theme  within  a  half-year  of  each 
other  takes  their  work  out  of  the  class  of 
accidents    of    genius.      They     only    an- 


swered a  demand  of  the  Zekgeist.  More- 
over, think  of  the  opportunities  they 
neglected,  what  they  might  have  done 
with  the  theme.  Fashions  in  skirts  and 
reading  matter  are  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  fashions  in  thought.  The 
history  of  a  woman's  love  affair  bulks 
very  small  beside  the  history  of  politics. 
What  a  drama  could  be  made  from  tha 
evolution  of  commerce — the  industrial 
revolution  put  into  flesh  and  blood — or 
from  the  germination  of  ideas  that 
brought  forth  the  Stowes  and  Howes 
of  the  Victorian  era,  the  Noras  of  the 
nineties,  the  Addamses  and  the  Pank- 
hursts  of  today.  Time  spreads  forth  a 
marvelous  store,  varied,  engrossing,  tre- 
mendously important  to  our  own  days 
of  change.  For  playwrights  to  find  there 
only  theatrical  excitement  and  rose- 
hued  sentimentality  may  be  commer- 
cially profitable — for  a  time.  But  it  is 
small  work  for  a  real  dramatist,  as  we 
shall  realize  before  long.  And  Mr.  Ben- 
nett will  then  learn  his  lesson  at  the  box- 
office. 
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Much  of  our  dissension  is  due  to  mis- 
understanding. This  condition  could  be 
made  right  by  a  few  honest  words  and 
a  little  open  dealing.  To  believe  good 
of  others  floods  the  whole  being  with 
lisfht. 


Delight  your  wife,  daughter,  or  sweet- 
heart with  a  Reidsville  Blue  Ridge  Red 
Cedar  Chest  for  a  Christmas  present. — 
Adv. 


The  world  is  looking  for  the  man  who 
can  do  something,  not  for  the  man  who 
can   "explain"  why  he  did  not  do  it. 


Salisbury's  the  place. 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM  LIGHT 


A  Record  of  Notable  Achievement  in  the 
Textile  World 


R.    R.    Haynes — Birthplace    and    Early 
Home  Influence 

RR.  HAYNES  was  born,  as  he 
•  laughingly  puts  it,  "some  several 
years  ago,"  in  the  lower  part  of  Ruther- 
ford County,  N.  C,  about  four  miles 
from  the  South  Carolina  line.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  seven  years 
old,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  train- 
ing accordingly  devolved  upon  his 
mother.  Some  idea  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresightedness  of  her  careful  training 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  sen- 
tence, which  Mr.  Haynes  often  repeats 
when  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  In  counsel- 
ing her  son,  Mrs.  Haynes  would  say : 
"Never  go  security,  nor  act  as  guardian, 
nor  hold  office";  and  this  advice  Mr. 
Haynes  has  carefully  adhered  to. 

Early  Career 

As  very  little  cotton  was  raised  in 
Rutherford  County  during  Mr.  Haynes' 
boyhood  days,  he  went  to  Union 
and  Newberry  Counties,  S.  C,  while 
still  in  his  teens,  and  engaged  in  farming 
and  the  study  of  cotton  culture  for  three 
years.  Later  on  in  his  career,  this  expe- 
rience served  him  in  good  stead,  as  will 
subsequently  appear.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  returned  to  his  native  State, 
where  he  engaged  in  merchandising, 
farming,  collecting  taxes  for  his  town- 
ship, etc.,  for  several  years.  Mr.  Haynes 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  it  was  the 
commissions  received  from  collecting 
these  taxes  that  esabled  him  to  pay  for  the 
second  or  third  small  tract  of  land 
owned  by  him. 


Sawmilling,  running  cotton  ginneries, 
wheat  threshers,  and  buying  and  selling 
cotton  at  his  country  store  and  ginnery, 
were  enterprises  upon  which  he  later 
embarked. 

Accumulates  Real  Estate 
At  that  time  land  was  cheap,  and  Mr. 
Haynes  would  buy  up  tracts,  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  would  realize  from  his 
various  enterprises,  until  within  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  amount  of  real 
estate,  and  at  present  he  owns  numerous 
farms  and  dwellings  over  the  country. 
He  rents  some  of  these  farms  for  a 
specified  or  standing  rent;  others  for 
part  of  the  crop ;  and  some  he  retains 
under  his  own  management.  These  are 
run  by  hired  help,  with  salaried  men  to 
look  after  them.  This  plan  he  finds 
more  satisfactory,  as  he  says  there  are 
so  many  people  who  do  not  farm  suc- 
cessfully. He  owns  a  great  many  houses, 
lots,  and  tenements  on  his  property  at  or 
near  the  mill  towns  of  Henrietta,  Caro- 
leen,  and  Cliffside,  which  he  rents.  He 
also  owns  a  half-interest  in  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  some  fine  water- 
powers  on  Main  Broad  River,  which  he 
intends  to  develop  soon.  One  of  the 
locations  is  about  five  miles  below  and 
another  ten  miles  above  Cliffside. 

Mr.  Haynes  still  owns  his  beautiful 
old  home  place  and  farm  where  he  first 
settled  and  lived  several  years.  Here 
he  not  only  farmed  extensively,  but  kept 
store.  He  continues  to  this  day  to  run 
the   farm,    store,    sawmill,   and   ginnery, 
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from  which  he  realizes  a  goodly  income. 
When  asked  by  old  associates  who  knew 
him  back  in  the  early  days  if  he  still  owns 
his  old  country  home,  he  invariably 
answers  "Yes ;  and  that  is  where  I  get 
my  living."  Mr.  Haynes  is  considered 
one  of  the  largest  real  estate  owners  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 


a  small  cotton  mill,  of  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  sole  owner.  But  being 
desirous  of  developing  that  section  of 
country  more  extensively  by  building  a 
larger  mill  than  his  own  means  would 
admit  of  just  then,  upon  hearing  of  some 
other  men  who  wanted  to  build  a  cotton 
mill,    Mr.    Haynes   succeeded   in  getting 


SELLING     COTTON     AT     CLIFFSIDE     WAREHOUSES 
GOOD    TIMES    FOR   THE    FARMERS — THIS   DAy's   SALES    MARKED     BY     ADVANCE     IN     PRICE 


Becomes  Pioneer  Mill  Man  in  Ruther- 
ford County — the  Building 
of  Henrietta 

Along  about  the  year  1884,  there  came 
into  sale  a  tract  of  land  and  a  fine  water- 
power  known  as  High  Shoal,  on  Second 
Broad  River,  m  Rutherford  County. 
This  property  is  located  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  where  Mr.  Haynes 
then  resided.  Mr.  Haynes  purchased 
this  tract  of  land  and  waterpower,  im- 
proved the  farm,  built  farm  tenements, 
and  began  the  work  of  clearing  the  land 
along  the  river,  with  a  view  to  building 


them  interested  in  the  undertaking.  A 
stock  company  was  formed,  and  in  the 
year  1887  the  first  section  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Henrietta  Mills  was  built. 
Mr.  Haynes  put  in  the  land  and  water- 
power  as  stock,  and  subscribed  consider- 
able additional  stock.  He  did  not  have 
the  management  of  constructing  this 
mill,  but  was  a  stockholder,  and  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  building  the  mill 
?nd  surrounding  town  of  Henrietta.  In 
1891,  the  second  section  of  the  mill  was 
built,  and  Mr.  Haynes  assisted  largely 
in  making  this  second  development,  and 
took  his  proportion  of  the  stock. 
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Building   of  Caroleen  Follows  Building 
of  Henrietta 

About  the  year  1893,  Mr.  Haynes  se- 
cured the  options  on  all  the  land  and 
power  rights  (necessary  to  build  a  mill), 
on  the  site  where  the  Caroleen  mill  and 
town  of  Caroleen  now  stand,  which  site 
is  located  on  the  same  Second  Broad 
River,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
above  Henrietta  Mills.  He  afterwards 
turned  these  options  and  power  rights 
over  to  the  Henrietta  Mills  Company, 
and  about  the  year  1894  the  Caroleen 
Mill  and  town  of  Caroleen  were  built. 
Mr.  Haynes  took  his  proportion  of  the 
increase  in  the  capital  stock,  and  aided 
largely  in  building  the  town  and  mill. 

The  Florence  Mills  Follozv 
Following  upon  the  building  of  Caro- 
leen, or  more  specifically  speaking  about 
the  year  1897,  Mr.  Haynes  organized  a 
company,  and  after  experiencing  some 
trouble  in  obtaining  all  the  real  estate 
necessary  he  built  the  Florence  Mill,  at 
Forest  City,  which  was  named  in  honor 
of  his  eldest  daughter.  Mr.  Haynes  was 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Florence 
Mill,  but  afterward  sold  his  interest. 

Building  of  Cliffside  Next  Undertaking 
About  the  year  1899,  associated  with 
Dr.  T.  B.  Lovelace,  of  Henrietta,  ]Mr. 
Haynes  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
mill  where  the  town  of  Clififside  now  is. 
After  considerable  difficulty,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  all  the  land  and 
water  rights  necessary.  This  land,  com- 
posed of  various  tracts,  lies  in  the  lower 
part  of  Rutherford  County,  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  Cleveland  County 
line,  four  miles  from  the  South  Carolina 
line,  and  four  miles  below  the  Henrietta 
Mills,  on  Second  Broad  River,  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  where  it  empties  into 


Main  Broad.  These  tracts  were  unde- 
veloped, barren,  and  covered  with  rough 
surface  rocks  and  trees.  Not  even  a  road 
wound  through  this  desolate  area ;  not 
a  bridge  spanned  the  stream ;  the  nearest 
house  was  some  distance  removed.  But 
undaunted,  and  with  unwavering 
courage,  Mr.  Haynes  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  developing  that  section,  by 
harnessing  the  great  volume  of  water 
ruthlessly  going  to  waste.  The  story  of 
this  development  is  a  story  of  wonderful 
achievement.  The  plans  at  the  outset 
were  large,  but  none  too  large,  for  the 
man  measured  up  to  the  plans.  R.  R. 
Haynes  was  a  man  not  only  with  a 
vision,  but  he  possessed  the  determina- 
tion and  power  to  bring  his  dreams  into 
realization.  He  had  fought  and  over- 
come tremendous  obstacles  in  his  early 
career.  He  had  never  brooked  defeat, 
nor  would  be  brook  it  now.  The  word 
failure  had  no  place  in  his  vocabulary. 
With  a  determination  nothing  short  of 
daring,  he  commenced  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  cotton  mill  upon  this  out-of-the- 
way  spot.  Forests  must  be  felled,  the 
land  cleared,  roads  and  bridges  built,  a 
town  laid  out,  tenements  erected,  a  dam 
constructed,  and  the  mill  built.  Work 
was  started  on  the  main  section  of  the 
mill  building  in  1901.  Other  sections 
were  added  from  year  to  year.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  looms  and  ten  thou- 
sand spindles  were  at  first  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  product  of  the  mill  was  staple 
gingham. 

Builds  Railroad 

The  business  of  the  town  and  mill 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be- 
came necessar)'  to  resort  to  a  swifter  and 
more  rapid  medium  of  transit  than  the 
mule  teams,  at  first  used,  afforded. 
And  it  was  about  the  year  1905  or  1906 
that  ]\'Ir.  Haynes  obtained  a  charter,  and 
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with  a  few  others  associated  with  him 
he  built  a  railroad  a  few  miles  in  length 
from  a  branch  of  the  Seaboard  to  Cliff- 
side.  IMr.  Haynes  is  president  and  man- 
ager, and  owns  the  controlling  interest 
in  this  road,  which  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Interested    in    Manx    Enterprises 

While  interested  in  man}'  enterprises, 
consisting  of  an  extensive  lumber  busi- 


thirty-three  years,  Mr.  Haynes'  chief  in- 
terest centers  around  Cliflfside,  the  last 
of  his  undertakings  thus  far. 

Cliff  side — An  Ideal  Location 

Perched  upon  a  cliff,  in  a  setting  of 
rare  panoramic  beauty — one's  first  im- 
pression of  Cliffside  is  of  the  natural 
charm  of  the  place.  Below  and  around 
one  side  of  the  town,  Second  Broad 
River  takes   its   serpentine  way,   and   in 


FARMERS    LINED    UP    IN    FRONT  OF    CLIFFSIDE    WAKEHOUSES,    SELLING    COTTON 
(FLOWERS    AND    HEDGES    SHOW    HOW    ATTRACTIVE   A    BARE    WALL     MAY    BE    MADE) 


ness  both  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State 
and  Georgia ;  a  line  of  general  stores 
owned  exclusively  by  him  and  which  are 
doing  a  successful  business;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  banking  interests,  being  presi- 
dent of  a  small  bank  at  Henrietta,  known 
as  The  Haynes  Bank,  vice-president  of 
The  Commercial  Bank  of  Rutherford- 
ton,  director  of  The  Charlotte  National 
Bank,  Charlotte,  and  The  Loan  and 
Savings  Bank,  Charlotte,  director  of  sev- 
eral other  banks,  and  postmaster  con- 
tinuously   for   the    past    thirty-two     or 


two  places  forms  a  perfect  horseshoe. 
The  dam,  with  its  splendid  fall  of  water, 
just  below  the  mill,  adds  materially  to 
the  varied  scenic  attractions.  Beyond 
the  river,  the  emerald  green  of  the  hills 
forms  a  soft  silhouette  against  the  sky- 
line. Off  to  the  other  side  of  the  village, 
tiers  and  tiers  of  trees  skirting  the  un- 
dulating ridges  aft'ord  a  pretty  back- 
ground. A  park,  on  an  eminence  just 
above  the  river,  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  shore-line.  Fitted  up  with  seats, 
a  grandstand,  and  other  attractions,  the 
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park  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  the 
operatives,  especially  in  summer.  Naph- 
tha launches  and  rowboats  may  be  seen 
on  the  river  during  the  season.  Beyond 
the  park  stretches  the  town  proper.  The 
streets,  lined  with  shade  trees,  are  broad 
and  well  planned ;  the  drainage  is  ex- 
cellent, nor  can  the  sanitary  condition  be 
excelled  by  any  town  in  the  State.  The 
four  hundred  tenements  or  cottages, 
located  at  healthful  distances  apart,  and 


supply  of  fresh  vegetables  may  be  had 
during  the  summer.  Electric  lights,  tele- 
phones, an  excellent  water  system,  and 
various  modern  conveniences  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  residents  of  Clififside. 

The  Plant 

During  the  past  twelve  years  the  plant 
has  enlarged,  and  the  business  has 
steadily  increased  in  volume.  From  a 
once  barren  waste  has  sprung  the  largest 


RESIDENCE    OF    G.    K.    MOORE 
FOREMAN 


affording  splendid  ventilation,  are  neatly 
painted,  and  contain  three,  four,  six,  and 
eight  rooms  each.  In  front  of  many  of 
these  cottages  are  pretty  grass  plots,  sur- 
rounded by  hedges.  Flower  beds  of 
violets,  sweet  old-fashioned  pinks,  and 
other  gaily-colored  flowers  in  season  dis- 
turb any  uniformity  of  arrangement  in 
the  plan  that  might  otherwise  exist,  and 
lend  to  these  pretty  cottages  an  air  of 
homelike  attractiveness.  In  the  rear  of 
the  home  is  the  garden,   from  which  a 


gingham  mill  under  one  roof  in  the 
South.  The  mill,  first  capitalized  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  has 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  it 
is  now  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
long,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  four 
stories  high.  Sixteen  hundred  horses  in 
waterpower  and  an  auxiliary  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  or  eight  hundred 
horses  in  steam  is  the  power  used  to 
operate  the  mill.  There  are  today  over 
forty   thousand  producing   spindles   and 
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fifteen  hundred  looms,  quite  an  increase 
over  the  earher  years.  Over  nine  hun- 
dred names  are  entered  on  the  pa3'roll. 
Two  classes  of  gingham  are  manu- 
factured, The  Cliffside  and  the  Haynes 
Brand.  The  Cliffside  is  a  staple  ging- 
ham, and  the  Haynes  Brand  is  standard. 
The  output  is  seventy  thousand  yards 
daily.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred 
bales  of  local  cotton  are  consumed  yearly 
in  its  manufacture.  The  Cliffside  mill 
does  its  own  coloring  and  finishing,  and 
the  product  is  ready  for  the  jobbers 
when  it  leaves  the  mill.  The  Cliffside  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
and  best  managed  mills  and  mill  towns 
in  the  South. 

Offices — Fnblic    Buildings — Nezv   Addi- 
tions 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  plant 
are  the  offices,  which  harbor  the  brain 
power  of  the  mill,  and  in  which  the 
clerical  work  is  transacted.  Besides  Mr. 
Haynes'  private  offices,  and  those  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Haynes,  the  express 
office,  central  telephone  office,  and  post- 
office  are  located  within  this  building. 
Across  the  street  are  the  company's  gen- 
eral stores,  where  anything  may  be 
bought  from  an  automobile  to  a  liairpm. 
Farther  up  the  street  stands  the  Cliff- 
side Hotel,  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  V.  McFarland,  who  spare  no  pains 
ir  looking  after  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  their  guests.  Between  the  stores 
and  hotel  is  a  bran-new  moving  picture 
hall.  Across  the  street  from  Mr.  Haynes' 
offices  is  a  substantial  new  library  build- 
ing, l)uilt  of  red  brick,  with  concrete 
floors.  Adjoining  and  in  the  same  build- 
ing is  the  engineer's  office.  A  garage 
recently  completed  is  located  rearby.  A 
number  of  other  improvements  are  be- 
i'-.g  made. 


Officers — Manager 

Associated  with  Mr.  Haynes  are  his 
son,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Haynes,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Mr.  W.  L.  Packard, 
superintendent ;  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Lovelace, 
of  Henrietta,  vice-president.  Mr.  Z.  O. 
Jenkins,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Haynes,  is 
buyer    and    manager     of     one     of     Mr. 


CHAIU.ES     H.     H.'W'NES 
SECEKTAKV    ..\ND    TnEASURSR   CI.IvFSIDE    MILLS 

Haynes'   largest   private    stores,    and   of 
the  company's  store  at  Cliffside. 

il/r.   Charles   H.   Haynes 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Haynes  has  been  in 
his  father's  offices  ever  since  he  left  col- 
lege, and  there  is  not  a  detail  of  the 
office  work  with  which  he  is  not  thor- 
oughly conversant.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Haynes  has  inherited  his  father's  ability. 
One  of  his  pronounced  characteristics  is 
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his  genius  for  handling  men.  As  a  re- 
sult, absolutely  no  friction  exists  in  the 
offices.  Coupled  with  his  fine  executive 
ability  and  other  business  qualifications, 
]\Ir.  J-Iaynes  is  a  young  man  of  fine  in- 
tegrity of  character,  and  has  already 
taken  his  place  with  North  Carolina's 
foremost  business  men.  His  long  course 
of  preparation,  together  with  his  natural 
ability  and  the  public  confidence  he  has 
already    won,    render    him    exceptionally 


Mr.  W.  L.  Packard 

Mr.  \Y.  L.  Packard,  superintendent, 
has  a  creditable  mill  record  back  of  him. 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  ]\Ir.  Packard 
cut  down  the  trees  that  were  used  in 
building  Major  Schenck's  mill  at  Lawn- 
dale,  and  had  supervision  of  the  general 
construction.  Mr.  Packard  was  with  the 
Lawndale  Mill  fourteen  years,  and  dur- 
ing   this    period    passed    through    every 


SUPERINTENDENT  CLIFFSIDE  MILLS,  CLIEFSIDE,    N.    C. 
RESIDENCE    W.     L.     PACKARD 


well  adapted  to  assume  his  father's  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  event  he  should  be- 
come  his  successor. 

Mr.  Z.  0.  Jenkins 

Mr.  Z.  O.  Jenkins,  a  buyer  and  man- 
ager of  long  experience,  has  by  his  fair 
dealing,  sagacity  in  buying,  tact,  and 
courteous  treatment  towards  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  won  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  not  merely  of  the 
Cliffside  people  but  of  the  business  and 
traveling  public. 


phase  of  mill  work,   from  cotton  buyer 
to   superintendent. 

He  v/as  superintendent  of  the  Shelby 
Mills  for  nearly  two  years.  From  there 
he  went  to  Henrietta,  and  had  charge  of 
Henrietta  Mill,  No.  i,  three  years.  For 
the  last  six  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Pack- 
ard has  performed  faithful  and  efficient 
ser\'ice  as  superintendent  of  the  Cliff- 
side  Mill. 

]\Ir.  Packard  contends  that  the  cotton 
mill  is  the  poor  man's  friend ;  that  the 
mill  people   are   the  most   cheerful   an'l 
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contented  of  any  people.  They  feel  no 
anxiety  for  the  future;  they  know  the 
pay  envelope  will  be  forthcoming. 

Type  of  Operative 

The  Cliffside  people  are  God-fearing, 
law  abiding,  industrious,  and  ambitious. 
Cliffside  has  averaged  yearly  thirty-fi--e 
boys  and  girls  from  the  ranks  of  the 
operatives  who  went  away  to  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  following  report  of  Charles  F. 
Moore,  for  November,  formerly  a  mill 
operative  but  who  is  now  at  school  in 
Reliance,  Va.,  speaks  for  itself : 

Deportment    _ _ _ loo 

Neatness _ 98 

Attendance   100 

Presence  in  Chapel  100 

Arithmetic    _ 95 

Algebra    93 

Grammar    90 

Latin  100 

EXAMINATIONS 

Arithmetic    10  D 

Algebra    95 


Mr.  Packard's  little  daughter  is  again 
at  Fassifern,  where  she  is  making 
splendid  progress  in  her  studies.  This 
child  is  as  finely  developed  physically 
and  mentally  as  one  need  wish  to  see, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  has  worked 
in  the  mills  twenty-three  years. 


Cliffside  has  given  to  the  world  four 
ministers,  one  physician,  and  two 
dentists.  Willie  Tate,  a  ministerial  stu- 
dent of  unusual  promise,  is  making 
a  fine  record  at  Wake  Forest  this  year. 
He  was  formerly  a  weaver.  Zeno  ^^'all, 
now  in  charge  of  a  church,  is  one  of  the 
successful  preachers  who  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Cliffside  operatives. 


who  came  to  Cliffside,  at  different 
periods,  practically  penniless.  They 
have  judiciously  saved  their  mill  earn- 
ings, have  bought  valuable  farms,  teams, 
etc.,  and  are  now  prosperous  citizens. 
The  cases  cited  represent  at  least  fifty 
mill  operatives,  who  have  bought  homes 
and  farms  with  the  earnings  accumulated 
since  coming  to  Cliffside.  One  man  who 
came  to  Clift'side  without  a  dollar  a  few 


Kitty    sullEns 

SPINNER 


years  ago  saved  up  and  bought  a  farm 
which  he  recently  sold  for  $2,500.00. 


Burrell  Bridges,  Grover  Hawkins,  Jim 
Price,   Robert  Daggert,    are    operatives 


Willis  Lovelace,  a  hopeless  cripple,  and 
afflicted  with  some  nervous  trouble  which 
rendered  him  practically  unfit  for  almost 
any  line  of  work,  came  to  Cliffside  a 
few  years  ago  and  begged  for  work. 
He  had  asked  at  other  places  and  been 
refused.  What  could  a  helpless  cripple 
do?  Mr.  Haynes  is  a  big-hearted  man, 
and  is  not  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  needy. 
To  encourage  the  unfortunate  man,  he 
gave  him  the  job  of  feeding  the  suction 
that   convevs    the    cotton    to    the    mill. 
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Willis  is  still  feeding  the  suction.  He 
lives  comfortably  from  his  wages,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  month  deposits  ten 
dollars    in   the   savings    bank.      With    a 


It  is  a  record  worthy  of  note  that  the 
office  books  show  deposits  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  Cliff- 
side  mill  people. 


BONNIE  IVEY 
DAUGHTER    OF    OPERATIVE     CLIFFSIDE     MILE 


part  of  his  savings  he  recently  bought  a 
farm,  of  which  he  is  justly  proud.  A 
former  outcast  in  the  ranks  of  the 
breadwinners,  Willis  blesses  the  day  that 
brought  him  to  Cliffside. 


Human  Interest  Stories 

One  bright  little  woman,  who  form- 
erly worked  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  eventually  drifted  to 
Cliffside,  tells  a  pathetic  story.     At  an 
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early  age  she  was  left  motherless,  and 
the  support  of  the  family  devolved  upon 
her.  She  was  neither  educated  nor 
equipped  to  fight  life's  battles.  The  mill 
was  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  un- 
trained hand.  She  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  afforded  a  living  for  her- 
self and  those  dependent  upon  her.  Her 
schooling  terminated  with  her  twelfth, 
year,  and  what  little  learning  she  had 
acquired  was  bounded  by  the  Blue  Back 
Speller,  Holmes'  Arithmetic,  and  Web- 
ster's Dictionary.     While  working  in  the 


"The  sons  and  daughters  of  today  will 
live  in  a  still  greater  commonwealth,  and 
the  close  of  the  next  decade  will  record 
a  wonderful  story  of  development.  Mas- 
ter minds  and  determined  wills  following 
the  eye  of  vision  are  planning  and  bring- 
ing to  pass  great  and  noble  things." 


"\^'e  are  a  contented  people,  because 
we  work  for  men  who  are  kind. 
A  religion  of  kindness  is  practical  in 
the  everyday  life,  which  at  times  make 
the  people  seem  handsome,  and  the  very 


WEAEl.VG   CAPS  TO    PEOTECT   THE   HAIR    I-EOM   LINT 
CLIFFSIDE,    N.    C. 


mill  she  studied  one  term  in  night  school. 
She  was  ambitious,  and  craved  greater 
opportunities  for  mind  culture.  At  an 
early  age  the  writing  germ  got  into  her 
blood.  "I  feel  that  my  brain  will  burst 
for  want  of  the  power  to  express  my 
feelings,"  she  confided ;  "but  I  am  un- 
educated, and  realize  my  limitations — 
what  must  I  do?"  This  little  woman 
corresponds  for  the  local  papers,  and 
would  no  doubt  make  a  success  with  her 
pen  were  she  only  educated.  Here  are 
three  or  four  excerpts  from  a  column 
she  wrote  for  the  papers : 


work  seems  a  field  of  fairyland.  Kind- 
ness clears  the  mind  for  action,  and 
sometimes  we  become  so  pleased  with 
ourselves  that  a  kind  of  sanguine  con- 
fidence gets  in  the  blood,  which  gives  us 
a  zest  for  work." 


"We  are  planning  our  future  at  ClifT- 
side,  and  our  thoughts  will  become  acts. 
We  are  trying  to  make  an  honorable 
name,  keeping  our  aim  higher  than  that 
of  a  miser  and  never  lower  than  the  altar 
of  truth." 


"What  we  want  to  be  in  Cliffside  is 
to  be  earnest,  steadfast,  secure  in  plain 
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MISS      SUSAN     PADGETT 
SIXTEEN    YEARS  IN   WEAVING-ROOM 

faith  and  clear  hopes,  using  ever  the 
golden  rule,  not  afraid  of  any  man,  and 
resolved  to  conquer.  There  are  many 
creeds  in  the  world,  but  only  one  star 
to  guide  us  through  the  narrow  way. 
That's  God's  word — the  Bible.  Read 
it ;  take  it  as  your  guide." 


The  foregoing  are  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  toiled  in  the  mills  from  child- 
hood, and  who  possesses  hardly  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  but  who  reads 
and  improves  her  mind  in  every  way  at 
her  command,  and  whose  longing  for 
education  and  larger  culture  amounts 
almost  to  a  passion. 


Miss  Susan  Padgett,  whose  picture  is 
given  above,  is  another  noble-hearted 
young  woman,  who  has  toiled  sixteen 
years  in  the  weaving-room  for  the  sup- 
port of  herself  and  mother.  Miss 
Padgett  is  a  specimen  of  fine  physical 
development,   her   health   is   unimpaired, 


nor  has  her  vision  of  life  become  dis- 
torted from  her  long  service.  Possess- 
ing fine  ideals  and  a  well-poised  char- 
acter. Miss  Padgett  stands  foremost 
among  the  women  of  the  mill. 


A  glance  at  the  picture  below,  and  one 
ir,  impressed  with  Miss  Wyric's  attrac- 
tiveness. This  young  lady  has  been 
raised  in  the  mill. 


The  bright  face  of  Kitty  Sullens,  one 
of  the  spinners,  looks  out  from  another 
column.  Brimfull  of  life,  and  beaming 
with  cheerfulness,  Kitty's  face  is  an  in- 
spiration. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  picture  of 
Bonnie  Ivey,  the  daughter  of  an  oper- 
ative. The  soulful  face  and  wealth  of 
beautiful  hair  of  this  little  maiden  places 
her  in  the  class  that  the  artists  rave 
about. 


No  mill  in  the  State  can  show  a  more 
attractive    group    of    young   ladies    than 


MISS    WVRIC 
RAIfED    IN    MILL 
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the  four  in  the  picture  shown  below. 
Refined  in  appearance,  tastefully  dressed, 
these  girls  can  hold  their  own  anywhere. 


The  group  of  young  ladies  wearing 
caps  have  sensibly  adopted  this  plan  in 
order  to  protect  their  hair  from  lint. 

They  take  much  pride  in  their  homes. 
The  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  opera- 
tives at  Cliffside  are  nicely  furnished. 
In  some  are  pianos.  About  a  dozen  of 
the  operatives  own  autos. 


of  competent  and  impartial  judges 
examines  the  premises  and  passes  upon 
them.  The  day  the  prizes  are  awarded 
resolves  itself  into  somewhat  of  a  gala 
occasion.  The  mill  operatives  turn  out 
en  masse.  Dr.  Sbull  and  Dr.  Allhands, 
the  mill  physicians,  both  of  whom  are 
greatly  beloved,  deliver  illustrated 
lectures  on  such  important  subjects  as 
the  housefly,  the  mosquito,  etc.,  and  their 
relation  to  infectious  diseases,  and  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  the  listeners  the 
importance    of     proper     hygiene.      The 
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Excellent  Sanitary  Conditions  at  Cliffside 
— No   Dogs   or  Hogs  .AUozved 

For  the  exemplary  sanitary  conditions 
and  unusual  neatness  of  the  premises  at 
Cliffside  two  reasons  may  be  assigned : 
the  self-respecting  type  of  operative  (not 
a  mill  town  in  the  State  can  boast  a  bet- 
ter class  of  mill  people),  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Haynes  gives  away  yearly  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  in  cash  prizes,  rang- 
ing in  denomination  from  one  to  fifteen 
dollars,  to  those  operatives  who  bestow 
the  most  careful  attention  upon  their 
premises  during  the  year.     A  committee 


ministers  assist  on  these  occasions  with 
short  talks  embracing  practical  and  help- 
ful suggestions.  The  mill  physicians 
also  deliver  periodical  addresses  to  the 
school  children  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
health,  the  proper  care  of  the  person,  the 
right  mode  of  living,  etc. 

Each  home  at  Cliffside  may  have  its 
poultry,  but  hogs  and  dogs  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  village.  The  former  would 
act  as  a  bar  to  perfect  sanitation.  The 
latter  would  prove  a  nuisance  in  more 
respects  than  one.  If  one  family  were 
permitted  to  keep  dogs,  the  rest  of  the 
population  should  in  justice  be  accorded 
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the  same  privilege.  Imagine  the  con- 
ditions if  several  hundred  families  con- 
gregated together  in  one  small  village 
were  permitted  to  keep  dogs.  In  the 
first  place,  should  a  dog  become  rabid,  it 
w^ould  mean  that  a  number  of  others 
would  become  thus  affilicted,  which 
would  in  turn  be  a  menace  to 
the  public  safety.  Again  the  egg- 
sucking  propensities  of  the  canine 
would  constantly  cause  friction  between 
families,   as    no     self-respecting    house- 


tives,  he  insisted  that  his  son's  dog  be 
the  first  to  go,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  lie  luent. 

Religious  and  Educational  Environment 
A  religious  atmosphere  pervades  Cliff- 
side.  There  are  three  churches,  with 
large  memberships — the  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, and  Presbyterian.  The  houses  of 
worship  are  substantial  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  cost  approximately  any- 
where from  three  thousand  to  six  thou- 


THE     FIRST    B.^PTIST    CHURCH 
CLIFFSIDE,    N.    C. 


wife  would  permit  her  chickens  to  be  in- 
terfered with.  Moreover,  the  barking, 
whining,  and  howling  of  several  hun- 
dred dogs  would  make  night  hideous  and 
prove  a  nuisance  during  the  day.  It  is  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  average 
man  that  he  is  more  sensitive  about  his 
dog  than  his  child  even.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  family  quarrels,  by  doing 
away  with  a  nuisance  to  mill  society  at 
large,  Mr.  Haynes  wisely  passed  and 
rigidly  enforces  the  rule  that  no  dog  be 
allowed  inside  the  town.  As  an  example 
of  Mr.  Haynes'  fairness  with  his  opera- 


sand  dollars  each.  The  Sunday  schools 
and  church  services  are  largely  attended. 
Occasionally  Sunday  evening  exercises 
are  held  by  the  juvenile  societies.  On 
these  occasions  an  inspiring  sight  is  pre- 
sented, when  scores  of  happy-faced, 
health3'-looking  mill  children — the  Sun- 
beams and  Royal  Ambassadors — march 
out  upon  the  stage,  and  in  unison  or  in 
turn  repeat  scripture  verses  and  recita- 
tions without  error,  or  sing  devotional 
songs  in  perfect  time  and  with  splendid 
expression.  For  these  Sunday  entertain- 
ments the  children  are  carefully  trained 
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by  Miss  Virginia  Haynes  and  ]\Ir.  B.  E. 
Roach,  pianist,  and  no  city  children  were 
ever  better  drilled,  or  acquitted  them- 
selves more  creditably. 

The  Woman's  Home  Department, 
composed  of  sixty  mill  mothers,  -with 
Mr.  Haynes  as  honorary  member,  has 
for  its  motto,  "the  open  Bible,  the  fam- 
ily altar,  and  bringing  back  the  old- 
time  religion." 

The  Cliffside  people  appreciate  the 
value  of  education.     Prof.  J.  F.  Harrel- 


moving  picture  show,  of  in  pleasant  con- 
verse. The  library  is  frequented,  and 
the  attractive  new  reading-room,  with  its 
bright,  cheerful  atmosphere,  and  fine 
assortment  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
wholesome  books,  latest  magazines,  and 
daily  papers,  bids  fair  to  become  a 
popular  rendezvous. 

The  little  folks  while  away  hours  on 
the  seesaws  (designed  by  Mr.  Haynes), 
near    the   entrance   of   the   mill.      Their 


GR.^DED    SCHOOL.    CLIFFSIDE,    N.    C. 


son,  principal  of  the  Cliffside  Graded 
School,  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  teaching  mill  children.  He  says  the 
mill  children  at  Cliffside  are  unusually 
apt  and  studious.  Professor  Harrelson 
and  his  corps  of  five  competent  and 
faithful  teachers  are  doing  a  fine  work. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  Cliffside  School.  The 
school  building  shown  in  the  picture 
above  is  at  present  being  remodeled  and 
enlarged. 

Horv  the  Operatives  Amuse  Themselves. 
After  the  day's  work  is  over,  recrea- 
tion   is    found   at   the   skating;    rink,    the 


merry  peals  of  laughter  proclaim  a  rol- 
licking good  time. 

Mr.  Haynes  True  Democrat  and  Prac- 
tical Philanthropist 
]\Ir.  Haynes  is  broad-minded,  liberal, 
and  very  democratic  in  his  ideas.  When 
talking  with  a  farmer  he  is  a  farmer; 
when  talking  with  merchants  he  is  a  mer- 
chant ;  when  with  bankers  he  is  a  banker ; 
when  with  manufacturers  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer, and  so  on.  There  exists  be- 
tween him  and  the  operatives  a  close 
bond  of  mutual  friendship  and  under- 
standing, and  this  is  probably  the  key- 
note to  the  ideal  conditions  that  exist  at 
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CI  iff  side.  He  has  ever  a  kind  word  for 
the  elder  operatives ;  a  smile  and  a  wave 
of  the  hand  for  the  children.  Mr. 
Haynes  is  at  all  times  the  friend,  coun- 
selor, and  helper  of  the  deserving  opera- 
tive. Mr.  Haynes  performs  many 
philanthropic  deeds  in  a  quiet  way, 
of  which  the  world  hears  little 
or  nothing.  He  has  often  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  deserving  young  men 
who  were  trying  to  forge  ahead,  and  has 
assisted  young  ladies  in  their  efforts  to 


whom    his    operatives    have    only    kind 
words. 

The  Secret  of  Mr.  Haynes'  Success 
From  year  to  year  Mr.  Haynes  has 
watched  the  fulfillment  of  his  plans  for 
Cliffside  until  the  record  of  the  past 
twelve  years  is  indeed  one  for  gratifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Haynes  lives  the  simple  life.  He 
has  no  patience  with  extravagance  or 
ostentatious  display. 
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RESIDENCE    OF    R.    R.    HAYNES 
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get  an  education.  In  every  undertaking 
for  the  uplift  of  the  people  he  stands 
foremost,  and  yet,  practical  philan- 
thropist that  he  is,  he  wisely  insists  that 
each  individual  do  his  or  her  part,  be  it 
in  the  building  of  a  church  or  the 
launching  of  some  public  enterprise.  The 
mill  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  do 
its  part,  but  the  individual  is  expected 
to  assist. 

The  finest  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
any  man  is  that  the  people  love  him  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  R.  R.  Haynes,  of 


He  is  at  his  desk  as  early  as  or  earlier 
than  any  of  his  men,  and  is  the  last  one 
to  leave  at  night. 

His  motto  has  been  to  stick  to  what- 
e\er  he  undertakes.  He  is  still  follow- 
ing the  same  lines  of  business  he  under- 
took in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 

Mr.  Haynes  has  been  a  plodder.  He 
says  the  greater  part  of  what  knowledge 
of  books  he  has  was  obtained  by  working 
at  them  at  nights  and  off  days  when 
actively  engaged  in  working  on  the  farm 
and  at  other  business.    He  contends  that 
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any  young  man  enjoying  good  health, 
and  unhampered  with  family  respon- 
sibilities, with  a  will  to  do  so,  can  educate 
himself. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  a  Democrat  of  the 
Jeffersonian  type.  ^^  hile  true  to  his 
party,  he  does  not  believe  that  one  can 
be  a  successful  business  man  and  dabble 
in  politics  at  the  same  time.  For  this 
reason,  he  has  declined  office  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

He  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


j\'lr.  Haynes'  success  may  be  found  m 
o  trinity  of  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  "P",  viz. :  Push,  Pluck,  and  Per- 
severance, combined  with  perfect  organi- 
zation and  perfect  system  in  business. 

His  Work  to  Continue 

~Slr.  Haynes'  work  is  by  no  means 
finished.  It  is  his  intention  to  further 
develop  Cliffside,  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
through  with  that  he  expects  to  proceed 
at  once  to  develop  the  waterpowers 
previously  referred  to  in  this  article,  and 
to  extend  his  railroad  lines  considerably. 


The  Man  With  the  Vision 

(Written   for   Sky-Land) 


SEVEN  years  ago,  a  young  civil  en- 
gineer from  the  State  of  Kansas  was 
sent  into  the  Southland  by  the  United 
States  Government.  He  was  ordered  to 
Florida  to  make  preliminary  survey  look- 
ing forward  to  the  drainage  of  the  Ever- 
glades. Fifteen  months  later,  the  same 
young  man  was  the  successful  bidder, 
and  was  given  the  contract  for  draining 
the  Toisnot  Swamp  of  Wilson  County,  N. 
C.  Five  years  later  the  same  young  man 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leadmg 
authorities  in  land  reclamation  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  recently  selected  as 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Mattamuskeet  Lake  Drainage 
District  in  Hyde  County,  the  biggest 
reclamation  proposition  undertaken  in 
this  State. 

The  young  civil  engineer  from  Kansas 
sent  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  Florida  was  Lawrence  Brett,  now 
president  of  the  Brett  Engineering  and 
Contracting  Company,  of  Wilson,  N.  C, 
and  one  of  those  characters  whose  vision 


of    a   greater   old    North    State   is   very 
clear  and  keen. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  1906  when 
Lawrence  Brett,  of  Kansas,  and  E. 
Wallace  Chadwick,  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
designated  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the 
reclamation  work  of  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades, the  greatest  single  body  of  swamp 
land  in  the  L^nited  States.  Mr.  Joe 
Wright,  supervising  drainage  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  in  charge  of  the  under- 
taking, and  it  was  the  duty  of  Messrs. 
Brett  and  Chadwick  to  run  an  air-liue 
all  the  way  across  the  glades,  establish 
levels,  and  leave  bench  marks  along  the 
line  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them. 
The  story  of  the  fifty-two  days  of  hard- 
ship, struggling  through  the  mud  of  tlie 
solitude,  sleeping  on  piles  of  saw-grass, 
eating  scanty  rations  packed  on  their 
backs  and  cooked  with  difficulty  on  an 
oil  stove,  sounds  like  fiction.  The  actual 
work  was  begun  in  the  late  winter  of 
1906  and  the  early  spring  of  1907.   This 
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being  the  dry  season,  and  the  Everglades  The  running  of  this  line  from  the  Gulf 

being  covered   with   less   water  than   at     to  the  Atlantic  was  the  first  step  in  the 


LAWRENCE     BRETT,     GOVERNMENT     ENGINEER 
WILSON,    N.    C. 


any  other  time,  the  surveying  party 
would  be  able  to  get  a  better  foothold, 
and  the  cool  weather  made  the  work 
possible. 


reclamation  of  77,000,000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  United  States — 
an  acreage  greater  in  extent  than  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles, 


■<:*^ 
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The  figure  named  covers  only  the 
swamp  land  east  of  the  JNIississippi  that 
h  really  reclaimable.  In  extent  it  equals 
the  combined  areas  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio.  It  is  greater  than  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  combined,  and  its 
soil  is  rich  with  the  sedimentary  and 
vegetable  deposit  of  the  ages.  It  would 
provide  forty-acre  farms  for  two  million 
families — enough  to  relieve  congestion 
and  poverty  in  all  the  crowded  cities  of 
the  country.  Similar  lands  already 
reclaimed  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Eng- 
land are  yielding  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre  every  year,  and  bring  higher 
prices  than  any  other  land  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  government  engineers  spent  much 
time  in  working  out  a  practicable  plan 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades, which  is  the  greatest  single  body 
of  swamp  lands  in  the  country. 

The  records  of  previous  surveys  were 
fragmentary  and  unreliable.  As  the 
first  step  in  the  undertaking,  therefore, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Brett,  of  Kansas,  and 
Mr.  E.  Wallace  Chadwick,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  designated  for  the  difficult 
task  of  running  an  air-line  all  the  way 
across  the  glades,  establishing  levels,  and 
leaving  bench  marks  for  those  who  might 
follow. 

The  young  engineers  and  their  four 
assistants  made  the  start  from  Brown's 
store,  a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  swamp.  Opposite  this  point, 
sixty  miles  due  east  as  the  crow  flies,  is 
Pompano,  a  similar  settlement  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Between  the  two  points 
is  the  desolation  of  a  great  waste,  a 
region  practically  unknown  to  the  white 
man,  but  through  the  solitudes  of  which 
the  lone  Seminole  Indian  now  and  then 
pushes  his  canoe. 

Water  covers  the  entire  country  dur- 
ing  the    rainy   season.     The   waters   of 


Lake  Okeechobee,  to  the  northward,  ex- 
tend in  shallows  far  to  the  South  when 
the  flood-time  comes,  but  gradually  re- 
cede during  the  dry  season,  there  being 
a  difl^erence  of  nearly  three  feet  in  its 
levels  in  the  two  seasons.  At  the  close 
of  winter,  when  the  water  is  lowest,  the 
heart  of  the  Everglades  is  half  land,  half 
sea.  There  are  shallow  lakes,  called 
"bonnet  flats,"  with  sluggish  streams 
known  as  "leads"  connecting  them.  Be- 
tween these  the  land  rises  slightly  above 
the  water,  but  it  is  a  spongy  muck,  where 
a  man  sinks  half  way  to  his  knees  at 
every  step.  There  is  the  eternal  land- 
scape of  saw-grass  five  feet  high,  broken 
occasionally  by  a  scraggly  tree. 

For  a  trip  into  the  Everglades  the 
only  way  to  transport  provisions  is  by 
canoe,  and  even  this  method  is  at  times 
impossible,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  an  air-line  and  the  streams  have 
strange  and  unknown  windings.  The 
party  started  out  with  Seminole  canoes, 
which  were  dragged  by  land  where  they 
could  not  be  poled  by  water.  Dried 
fruits  and  staples,  oil  for  fuel,  and 
blankets  for  beds,  made  up  the  cargoes 
of  the  three  canoes. 

Progress  was  slow,  in  the  face  of  the 
many  difiiculties  that  the  party  found. 
They  rarely  covered  more  than  two 
miles  a  day;  often  not  more  than  a 
a  mile.  When  the  day's  tramping  was 
over,  much  of  the  night  was  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  camp.  It  was 
impossible  to  build  a  fire,  because  there 
was  rarely  dry  land  upon  which  to  build 
it  or  wood  with  which  to  make  it.  In 
these  emergencies  the  oil  lamp  was  used 
to  cook  the  meals ;  but  an  "oil  famine" 
soon  began  to  threaten  them.  When 
supper  was  over,  the  problem  of  lodg- 
ing was  solved  by  cutting  sufficient  saw- 
grass  to  raise  the  blankets  above  the 
water-level.     The  structure,  when  com- 
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pleted,  was  known  as  a  "  'gater  nest,"  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  the  homes  o'i 
the  alhgator,  which  were  often  stumbled 
upon.  The  contest  between  weariness 
and  safety  from  dampness  was  often 
sharp,  and  it  occasionally  resulted  in  an 
exhausted  man  sleeping  with  his  body 
half  sunken  in  water.  Mosquito  bars 
were  used  with  more  or  less  success  in 


At  the  twenty-five-mile  mark,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  the  canoes 
farther,  for  there  were  no  more  "leads" 
running  to  eastward.  Two  men  walked 
eastward  for  a  half-day,  and  found  no 
water  that  would  float  the  canoes.  With 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  yet 
ahead  of  them,  and  a  month  already 
spent  in  the  saw-grass,  it  was  decided  to 


THE   GREAT   IMPKOVEMENT   FOR   ROBESON    COUNTY,   DRAINAGE  OF   SWAMPS,    ELECTRIC  POWER   FROM   FAEES 


the  effort  to  escape  the  vast  swarms  of 
mosquitoes. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  line  had 
been  pushed  eighteen  miles  into  the 
swamp,  the  oil  supply  was  exhausted, 
and  the  party  was  living  on  uncooked 
food.  A  return  to  the  starting  point 
for  new  supplies  was  made  by  the  entire 
party,  three  days  each  way  being  con- 
sumed by  the  trip.  With  fresh  supplies 
in  the  canoes,  the  line  was  then  pushed 
on ;  this  was  the  last  view  of  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula. 


carry  upon  their  backs  the  supplies, 
bedding,  and  oil  for  the  remainder  of 
the  trip.  With  these  additional  burdens 
to  carry  as  they  worked,  the  advance 
was  even  slower  than  before. 

But  the  party  pushed  the  air-line  for- 
ward, and  established  levels  so  long  as 
there  was  a  handful  of  rice  or  a  piece 
of  bacon  left ;  but  when  twelve  miles 
more  had  been  covered  there  was  noth- 
ing to  eat,  and  the  undertaking  was  far 
from  complete.  Then  the  line  was 
temporarily  deserted,  and    a    run    was 
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made    for   the  z\tlantic   side — Pompano, 
and  food. 


been  so  long  in  the  water  that  their  feet 
were   blistered   and     swollen,    the    dis- 


dkainage   work   and   electric  power  in  robe  son   county^   n.  c. 

This  run  involved  probably  the  great-  comfort  having  been  accentuated  by  pois- 

est  hardships  of  the  undertaking.     The  oning   from   "wampee,"  a  plant   similar 

men  were  already  exhausted  from  want  to  the  Indian  turnip.     The  swamp  here 

of  sufficient   food  and  rest.     They  had  became  more  difficult  to  cross,  for  the 
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"leads"  were  deeper  and  the  land  was 
more  boggy.  In  many  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  men  to  carry  their  blankets 
and  mosquito  bars  high  above  their 
heads  while  they  waded  in  "leads"  up 
to  their  chins.  In  other  places  the 
ground  was  so  boggy  that  they  were 
forced  to  lie  flat  and  crawl  or  roll  to 
keep  from  sinking  so  deep  in  the  mud 


^^'ith  this  air-line  as  a  starting  point, 
thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  swamp 
lands  in  Florida  could  be  reclaimed  and 
converted  into  a  garden  of  productive- 
ness. 

Recently,  the  final  survey  of  the  Ever- 
glades was  completed,  following  the 
line  as  marked  out  by  the  engineers 
seven  years   ago.      The   reports   of   this 
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pOBESON      county's    $150,000    DRAINAGE    WORK 


that  they  would  be  unable   to   extricate 
themselves.  .'■''■ 

The  exhausted  party  finally  struggled 
from  the  swamps  up  to  the  higher  strips 
of  land  that  run  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Florida,  and  soon  found  their  way 
into  Pompano,  and  secured  food.  After 
three  days'  rest,  the  return  was  made 
to  the  line,  and  it  was  finally  brought 
out.  The  engineers  had  established  a 
new  standard  of  endurance  and  perse- 
verance in  the  government  service. 


final  survey  show  that  the  vast  swamp 
and  the  connecting  lagoons  will  give  to 
the  world  millions  of  acres  of  extremely 
fertile  land,  and  the  engineers  state  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  drainage  will  easily 
be  met  by  the  produce  of  the  reclaimed 
land. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1907,  Mr.  Brett 
came  through  North  Carolina,  and  along 
the  line  of  his  work  as  government  en- 
gineer made  some  surveys,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  opportunity  in  the  Old 
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North  State.  This  was  before  the  be- 
ginning of  land  reclamation  in  the  State, 
but  just  as  the  agitation  was  beginning. 
Within  a  short  time,  the  property  own- 
ers in  Wilson  County  holding  lands  in 
what  was  then  the  Toisnot  Swamp — a 
tract  of  about  three  thousand  acres — 
organized  a  drainage  district,  and  the 
contract  was  let  for  the  drainage  of  the 


increased  to  $100,000,  and  remarkable 
achievement  is  the  story  of  the  four 
years  since  the  organization  of  the  con- 
cern in  1909.  Recently,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  still  larger  effort  in  the  coming 
year,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company 
has  been  increased  to  $200,000,  and  some 
of  the  stock  is  held  in  different  sections 
of  the  State.    The  president  of  the  com- 


DRAINING    THE    SWAMP    I,.iNDS     IN    ROBESON    COUNTY 


swamp.  Engineer  Brett  was  the  success- 
ful bidder.  He  immediately  went  at 
the  work.  His  available  capital  was  only 
about  $3,500;  but  this  did  not  deter  nor 
embarrass  him.  Looking  beyond  the 
contract  which  he  had  landed,  the  young 
man  saw  great  possibilities,  and  within 
a  few  months  he  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing some  of  the  capitalists,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  the  Brett  Engineering  and 
Contracting  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Later,  this  was 


pany.  Mr.  Brett,  is  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  drainage  commissioners  having  in 
charge  the  work  of  draining  Mattamus- 
keet  Lake  in  Hyde  County,  the  biggest 
land  reclamation  proposition  ever  under- 
taken in  North  Carolina.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
farming  land  will  be  ready  for  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  when  this  work  is  completed. 
Since  the  government  engineer,  Law- 
rence Brett,  came  to  Vi'ilson  County, 
and  took  the  contract  to  drain  Toisnot 
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Swamp,  in  1909,  the  Brett  Company 
has  completed  contracts  in  various  parts 
of  Eastern  Carolina  covering  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
which  is  now  in  cultivation.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  land  is  won- 
derful. In  ^\'ilson  County,  land  which 
before  the  reclamation  was  practically 
without  value  is  today  purchased  eagerly 
at  $75  an  acre,  and  land  which  was  not 
really  in  the  swamp  but  which  is  affected 
by  the  drainage  has  gone  from  $20  to 
$100  an  acre. 

What  was  done  in  that  county  can  be 
done  with  more  than  four  million  acres 
of  North  Carolina  land.  At  a  nominal 
expense  per  acre,  land  which  is  prac- 
tically worthless  today  can  be,  within 
two  years,  producing  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 


acre,  or  like  quantities  of  feedstuffs,  and 
without  the  expenditure  for  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Brett  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
many  of  the  people  of  his  section,  and 
has  led  them  to  a  belief  in  future  pos- 
sibilities the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
even  imagined.  Progressive  and  aggres- 
sive, Lawrence  Brett  is  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wilson, 
the  town  which  is  the  biggest  bright-leaf 
tobacco  market  in  the  State,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  world.  He  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  movements  for  the  betterment, 
not  of  his  town  alone,  but  of  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  State,  and  the  South. 
It  is  his  idea  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  South  are  far  in  advance  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  any  other  section  of  the 
United   States. 


Some  men  marry  and  settle  down,  but 
it  would  have  done  the  world  more  good 
if  they  had  remained  single  and  settled 
up. 


Will  the  people  who  believe  in  co- 
operating in  State-wide  upbuilding, 
please  subscribe  for  Sky-Land. 


A  secure  safeguard  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  moth  is  the  Reidsville  Blue 
Ridge  Red  Cedar  Chest.— Adv. 


Clothes  placed  in  a  Reidsville  Blue 
Ridge  Red  Cedar  Chest  become  neither 
creased   nor   wrinkled. — Adv. 


If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  why 
in  the  world  don't  you  subscribe  for 
Sky-Land? 


Salisbury's  the  place. 
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The  Home -Coming 


BY    JOY    KIME    BENTON 


D 


OWN  across  the  hill  he  went; 
On  his  lips  there  was  a  song; 
And  the   sky  grew    softly  gray 
As  he   strode  along. 


Down  across  the  hill  he  went; 
In  his  heart  there  was  a  song; 
And  the  night  drew  out  her  stars 
As  he   strode  along. 


Far  upon  the  evening  air 
Came  the  whirring  of  a  quail ; 
Near,  a  plushy  rabbit   hopped 
Close  beside   the   trail. 


Clear  upon  the  evening  air 

Came   a   watchdog's   friendly  bark, 

And  a  welcome  cabin  light 

Streamed  across  the  dark. 


Late 


By   O.    H. 


LATE  in  the  evening  of  a  long,  long  day, 
I  thought  I  heard  Love  softly  say: 
"Open,  and  let  me  in  I  pray. 
I've  wandered  far,  both   east  and  west; 
I  fain  would  end  my  weary  quest. 
Oh,  let  me  in  to  be  your  guest." 

The  voice  seemed  Love's — and  yet — and  yet — 
Something   I   missed  that  waked  regret ; 
And   while  I  looked  my  eyes  were  wet 
With  unshed   tears,  for   he  was   dressed 
In  Pity's  garb,  his  tones  confessed 
That  he  had  come  because  he   guessed 


That  I  was  weary   of  my  lonely  way. 

Pride  whispered:   "No,  he  must   not   stay; 

Send  him   away   without  delay. 

Love  never  masquerades  in  Pity's  dress, 

Nor  uses   Pity's  tones  to  express 

The  feeling  of  true  tenderness." 

I  told  him  so,  and  feared  harsh  words  to  hear, 
Instead,  my  visitor  drew  near. 
And  one  word,  "Look !"  fell  on  my   ear. 
I  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  there  I  read 
True  Love's  own  message!     Doubt  was  dead; 
And  in  the  happy  Springtime  we  were  wed. 
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INDUSTRIAL     SECTION 


IF  YOU  want  to  judge  of  the  future 
of  a  town,"  compare  its  present  with 
the  past."  Judged  by  this  rule,  and  it 
is  a  fairly  good  one,  "Salisbury's  the 
Place."  For  Salisbury,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  famous  Piedmont  section, 
has  grown  and  is  growing,  steadily  and 
rapidly.  And  it  is  certain  to  keep  on 
growing.  From  small  beginnings  it  has 
attained  a  notable  development ;  and  the 
enormous  gain  which  the  present  shows 
over  the  past  is  a  sure  indication  of  an 
even  greater  ratio  of  growth  in  the 
future. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  Salisbury,  as  far  as  it  was 
known  at  all,  was  known  mainly  as  a 
struggling  little  town  of  nine  hundred 
acres,  adjoining  a  National  Cemetery. 
The  cemetery  is  still  there,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Salis- 
bury. During  the  dark  days  of  the  war, 
thousands  of  Union  soldiers  died  at  the 
Salisbury  prison,  and  were  buried  in  this 
spot.  After  the  war,  the  United  States 
government  purchased  this  property,  and 
spent  considerable  money  in  caring  for 
the  cemetery.  The  government  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  have  erected 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  11,500 
soldiers  interred  here.     Other  Northern 


States  have  selected  sites,  and  will  erect 
monuments  later. 

The  area  included  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  town  is  still  the  same 
— nine  hundred  acres.  But  everything 
else  has  changed.  In  population,  in 
wealth,  in  importance,  in  number  and 
variety  of  industries,  in  railroad  facili-. 
ties,  and  in  the  whole  temperament  and 
mental  outlook  of  its  citizenship,  there 
has  been  a  revolution.  And  that  revo- 
lution is  in  full  progress  today. 

In  those  ancient  days — for  they  seem 
ancient,  although,  measured  by  the 
calendar,  they  are  well  within  the  recent 
past — Salisbury  was  located  on  the  line 
of  a  bankrupt  railroad,  at  the  point  where 
a  little  branch  line  started  off  into  the 
wilderness.  But  that  bankrupt  railroad 
is  now  the  center  of  the  biggest  and 
strongest  transportation  company  of  the 
whole  South,  and  the  line  on  which  Salis- 
bury is  located  is  the  company's  main 
artery  of  traffic.  And  the  little  branch 
line  into  the  wilderness  has  grown  into 
a  main  line,  for  the  wilderness  has 
blossomed  forth  and  grown  and  de- 
veloped until  its  fame  and  attractions 
are  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  beyond.  And  now  the  man 
who  travels  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance  through   the     South     can    hardly 
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avoid  Salisbury.  It  is  on  the  route  of 
almost  all  the  big  Pullman  trains  of  the 
Southern.  If  you  want  to  go  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  or 
Washington  or  Richmond  or  Norfolk  or 
Raleigh,  to  Asheville  or  Atlanta  or 
Macon   or   Mobile   or   New   Orleans   or 


Salisbury's  railroad  facilities.  Adjacent 
to  the  city,  and  practically  forming  a 
part  of  it,  although  theoretically  sep- 
arate, is  the  town  of  Spencer,  a  railroad 
town  of  nearly  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  division  point  of  the  Southern 
Railway,    where   are   located   the   Com- 
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Jacksonville  or  Savannah  or  Charleston, 
you  will  find  Salisbury  on  your  route. 
In  this  respect,  Salisbury  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Charlotte,  the  largest  city  in 
the  State. 

In  view  of  the  vast  and  growing  im- 
portance of  transportation  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  modern  cities,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  at  some  length 


pany's  shops.,  On  improvements  and 
new  equipment,  a  half-million  dollars 
has  recently  been  spent.  A  new  coal 
chute  has  been  constructed,  with  a 
capacity  of  ten  thousand  tons.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  miles  of  track- 
age in  the  Spencer  yards.  Here  pass 
one  hundred  trains  a  day,  and  with  the 
exception     of    some    members    of    the 
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crews  of  passenger  trains,  all  change  at 
Spencer.  Each  day  about  four  hundred 
engines  are  coaled  at  the  coaling  station, 
and  five  hundred  tons  of  coal  used  each 
day.  The  Spencer  shops  employ  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thhree  thousand  peo- 
ple,, and  the  payroll  is  close  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  each  month.  The 
nearest  shops  are  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  these  are  re- 
pair shops.  In  addition  to  the  shops,  the 
transfer  station  is  located  here.  Large 
improvements  are  both  in  progress  and 
contemplation   at   Spencer. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  Salisbury-Spencer  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  location  of  the  chief  transfer  sta- 
tion of  the  Southern  Railway  system. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  freight  are  handled 
here,  and  unofficially  it  is  stated  that  at 
least  two  hundred  cars  are  routed  each 
working  day.  To  this  transfer  station 
comes  the  freight  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia,  as  well  as  from  Northern 
points.  This  freight  for  the  points 
South,  Southeast,  and  Southwest  is  here 
transferred  to  through  cars,  and  in  addi- 
tion special  package  cars  are  made  up 
for  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
The  purpose  of  the  station  is  to  expedite 
the  freight  shipments.  Solid  trains  of 
the  cars  go  out  daily,  and  they  are 
rushed  to  their  destination.  As  an 
example,  package  cars  are  loaded  here 
for  East  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Memphis,  and  other  western  cities.  This 
is  in  addition  to  loading  cars  for  towns 
and  cities  South.  This  is  the  largest 
transfer  station  in  the  South,  and  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Edward  Marsh,  transfer 
agent,  and  under  him  is  a  large  force, 
upon  whom  is  the  responsibility  of  rush- 
ing forward  the  many  carloads  of 
freight  and  putting  each  shipment  to  its 
.destination  as   soon    as    possible.     The 


location  of  this  transfer  station  at  Salis- 
bury, for  in  reality  it  is  practically  at 
the  town,  gives  Salisbury  an  advantage 
over  air  other  towns  and  cities  in  ti.e 
Carolinas.  Factories,  mills,  and  distrib- 
uting firms  located  here  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  package  loading  for  all  points 
Other  communities  shipping  have  the 
loss  of  time  necessary  for  the  shipments 
to  go  to  the  transfer  station.  Salisbury 
is  only  just  beginning  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  feature,  and  it  is  being 
used  as  never  before  as  a  drawing  card 
in  the  location  of  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  railway  station  at  Salis- 
bury— already  more  attractive  than  many 
stations  in  larger  cities — will  shortly  be 
made  still  more  attractive,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
parking  of  the  vacant  space  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a  fountain  are  among  the 
improvements  which  will  probably  be 
made. 

Intimately  connected  with  railroad 
facilities  are  jobbing  and  manufacturing 
houses. 

The  annual  report  of  James  H.  War- 
burton,  secretary  of  the  Salisbury  In- 
dustrial Club,  issued  last  April,  contains 
the  following  paragraph,  which  in  itself 
clearly  shows  the  rapid  ind'^strial  devel- 
opment of  the  city:  ''Tvveive  ])lants 
have  been  established  in  thij  city  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  total  authorized 
capital  will  reach  $213,500.  Tlie  pay- 
rolls of  these  twelve  plants  will  total 
about  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
first  year.  The  beauty  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  not  two  of  the  twelve  are 
of  the  same  kind.  This  is  very  remark- 
able; and  the  fact  that  they  are  all  be- 
ginning on  rather  a  small  scale  assures 
them  of  future  growth.  They  are  every 
one  safe  propositions.  It  is  true  that 
considerable  local  money  is  invested  in 
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them;  but  why  not?  There  is  doubtless 
SaHsbury  money  invested  in  other  cities, 
that  if  invested  in  good  industries  in  this 
city  the  owners  would  be  better  satisfied 
and  the  city  would  be  that  much  better 
otif.  The  plants  are  as  follows :  Prince- 
ton J\Iills,  New  Post  Plant,  Dyeing  and 
Cleaning  Plant,  Gem  City  Laundry, 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Corliss 
Poultry  Farm,  Salisbury  Metal  Culvert 
Company,  Meredith  Hosiery  Mills, 
Kriechbaum  Concrete  Plant,  Nicholson 
Bakery,  Saleeby's  New  Ice  Cream  Fac- 
tory." 

Other  new  industries  which  may  be 
mentioned  are  the  following: 

J\Iint-Cola  Company;  capital  stock, 
$40,000;  H.  A.  Rouzer,  president;  Col- 
onel Patterson,  manager. 

Salisbury  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works; 
L.  D.  Peeler,  president;  T.  A.  Snyder, 
manager.  This  concern  is  building  a 
large  plant  near  the  passenger  station. 

The  Metal  Shingle  Plant,  whose  pro- 
moter, T.  H.  Vandifer,  owns  a  patent 
for  reversible  shingle. 

The  Southern  Fixture  Works,  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures. 
This  plant  will  very  shortly  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  manufacturing 
plants  is  due  not  only  to  their  affording 
remunerative  employment  to  laborers 
who  would  otherwise  be  earning  less,  but 
also  to  their  value  in  "stopping  the  leak" 
— that  is,  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  community  pays  to 
other  sections.  Salisbury's  diversified 
industries  serve  both  purposes ;  and 
seme  of  them  do  more.  The  Salisbury 
IMetal  Culvert  Company,  for  instance, 
supplies  not  only  the  home  market,  but 
also  the  outside  market ;  it  ships  its 
product  to  other  States,  and  thus  brings 
to  Salisbury  a  considerable  amount  of 
outside  money.     The  same  may  be  said 


of  the  textile  mills,  and  other  of  the 
local  manufacturing  plants.  The 
Catawba  Ice  and  Fuel  Company  have  the 
contract  for  icing  the  refrigerator  cars 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  have  in- 
stalled a  plant  of  mammoth  proportions. 
The  largest  granite  finishing  plant  in  the 
South  is  located  at  Salisbury,  and  ships 
extensively  to  Northern  and  Western 
markets.  The  Taylor  Mattress  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  a  high-grade 
mattress,  do  an  extensive  business  over 
the  States.  Among  other  manufactur- 
ing interests  here  are  the  Grimes  Mill- 
ing Company,  with  a  large  grain  elevator, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain;  The  Arey  Oil 
Mills;  The  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Company,  with  large  fertilizer  factories ; 
The  J.  O.  \\'hite  Company  and  J.  B. 
Doub,  both  manufacturers  of  wagons 
and  buggies;  and  the  Cathey  Buggy 
Company. 

Salisbury  is  located  in  a  section  which 
abounds  in  hardwoods,;  and,  unlike 
some  other  cities  with  similar  advan- 
tages, it  has  sense  enough  to  convert 
that  asset  into  real  money.  The  Ferd- 
Brenner  Company  are  operating  a  large 
hardwood  plant.  The  Graf-Davis- 
Collett  Company  have  recently  enlarged 
their  plant,  and  are  now  running  day 
and  night;  they  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  building  materials. 

This  industrial  development  has  in- 
evitably brought  prosperity;  and  the 
prosperity  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  bank 
statements.  Salisbury  has  five  banks. 
One  of  them,  the  Wachovia  Trust  and 
Banking  Company,  has  its  headquarters 
in  Winston-Salem,  and  branches  in  Ashe- 
ville,  Salisbury,  High  Point,  and 
Spencer.  This  institution  issues  only 
one  statement,  covering  its  operations  in 
all  five  cities,  and  does  not  make  sep- 
arate reports.     The  consolidated  report 
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shows  a  capital  stock  of  $1,125,000,  de- 
posits of  more  than  three  million  dol- 
lars, and  total  resources  of  more  than 
nine  million  dollars.  How  much  of  this 
is  Salisbury's  share  is  not  definitely 
known;  but  the  amount  is  certainly 
large.    But  the  exact  figures  of  the  other 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  Salis- 
bury was  the  first  town  in  the  State  to 
secure  a  parcel-post  depot.  Without 
knowing  that  his  home  town  wanted  the 
depot,  United  States  Senator  Lee  S. 
Overman  endorsed  Charlotte  as  a  suit- 
able location ;  but  through  the  influence 
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banks  in  Salisbury  are  known.  The 
First  National  Bank,  The  Peoples 
National  Bank,  The  Davis  &  Wiley 
Bank,  and  The  Salisbury  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  have  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  nearly  a  quarter-million, 
aggregate  deposits  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, and  aggregate  resources  of  nearly 
a  million  and  three  quarters. 


of     Congressman    Doughton,     Salisbury 
was  chosen. 

Recent  large  investments  have  been 
made  in  the  new  hotel,  new  bank,  new 
realty  and  insurance  company,  and  by 
the  street  railway  company.  The  total 
investments  reach  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  large 
payrolls  are  the  result. 
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Salisbury  has  hotel  facilities  that  no 
city  in  this  section  can  surpass.  The 
Empire,  the  oldest  hotel  in  the  city,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  sec- 
tion. Luxuriously  equipped,  with  every 
modern  convenience,  free  electric  cab  to 


which  made  the  Yadkin  a  five-story 
building.  Beautifully  finished,  the  Yad- 
kin is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  hotels  in  North  Carolina. 
Though  new,  it  has  already  won  an 
enviable  reputation.     It  is  located  at  the 
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meet  all  trains,  excellent  cuisine,  and 
splendid  service.  The  Empire  takes  rank 
among  the  best  hotels  in  the  State. 

The  new  Yadkin  would  be  a  credit  to 
a  city  many  times  the  size  of  Salisbury. 
The  company  that  erected  it  had  a  vision 
of  great  things  in  store  for  'Salisbury, 
and  after  the  building  was  started  it  was 
decided  that  the  original  plans  were  in- 
adequate and  another  floor  was  added, 


Southern  passenger  station,  and  the 
feasibility  of  this  location  for  tourist  and 
commercial  travel  is  a  point  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  Ford  Hotel,  run  on  the  European 
plan,  is  conveniently  located  in  the  busi- 
ness section,  and  the  excellent  patron- 
age it  enjoys  speaks  for  itself.  Exten- 
sive improvements  have  recently  been 
made  on  the  Ford.     It  is  in  this  build- 
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ing  that  the  new  parcel-post   depot  will 
be  established. 

Among  other  concerns  that  have  re- 
cently increased  their  outputs,  and  added 
to  their  plants,  are  the  following:  The 
Leland  Company,  Vance  Mills,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Empire  Hotel,  Grimes  Milling 
Company,  and  the  Ludwick  Milling 
Company. 

The  North  Carolina  Public  Service 
Company;  R.  J.  Hole,  manager;  is  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  in  Salisbury. 
This  Company  recently  expended  a 
quarter-million  dollars  in  rebuilding  their 
street  railway,  electric,  and  gas  plant. 
The  Company  gets  its  power  from  the 
Southern  Power  Company.  The  money 
put  in  circulation  each  month  by  the 
Public  Service  Company  is  a  big  asset 
to  Salisbury. 

Among  other  large  concerns  and  pri- 
vate individuals  that  do  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness are  the  following:  The  Rowan 
Hardware  and  Machinery  Company; 
Arey  Hardware  Company,  incorporated ; 
V.  Wallace  &  Sons;  Holshouser  & 
Howan,  manufacturers  of  jewelry; 
Starnes  &  Parker,  Jewelers ;  Peo- 
ples Drug  Store;  James  Plummer, 
Druggist;  J.  E.  Alexander,  Photog- 
rapher; Carolina  Marble  and  Granite 
Company;  H.  H.  Kitchen,  Insurance; 
Thompson's  Garage;  Reams-Jones  Fur- 
nture  Company;  Geo.  W.  Wright,  Fur- 
niture and  Undertaking;  Theo.  Buer- 
baum  &  Co.,  Sanitary  Market;  D. 
M.  Miller  &  Son,  Groceries;  R.  B. 
Yancey  &  Co.,  Groceries ;  Reid's ; 
Roger's  Clothing  Company;  Empire 
Store  Company ;  Brittain  &  Campbell ; 
Belk-PIarry  Company;  The  Gem  City 
Laundry;  Salisbury  Realty  and  Insur- 
surance  Company;  Peoples  Realty  and 
Insurance  Company;  The  Robeson 
Grocery  Company;  The  Snider-Ramsey 
Company;  The  Peeler  Grain  and  Com- 
mission Company. 


Rowan  County,  of  which  Salisbury 
is  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  best 
farming  counties  in  the  State.  The 
lands  in  this  section  are  adaptable  to 
almost  any  crop.  Considerable  truck 
farming  is  engaged  in.  Melons,  vege- 
tables, pecans,  and  strawberries  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  The  staple  crops  are 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  rye, 
peas,  clover,  vetch,  and  grasses.  The 
corn  crop  will  average  approximately 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil  and  the  method  of  cultivation. 
Wheat  runs  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  oats  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  cotton 
from  one-half  to  two  bales  per  acre, 
potatoes  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and 
rye  from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  While  not  extensively  cultivated 
thus  far,  alfalfa  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  section.  A  yield  of  as 
much  as  five  cuttings,  or  three  or  four 
tons  per  season,  has  been  known.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  red  clay,  and  also 
sandy  loam  which  is  a  mixture  of  red 
clay,  gravel,  and  sand  clay.  Red  clay 
lands  predominate.  Salisbury  aiTords 
good  openings  for  a  modern  dairy, 
poultry  farm,  and  hog  ranches.  There 
is  a  demand  for  milk  at  ten  cents  per 
quart,  and  butter  brings  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cents  per  pound. 

Rowan  County  contains  a  good  deal 
of  copper,  and  also  one  of  the  largest 
gold  mines  in  the  State.  Its  granite  is 
famous.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is 
being  paved  with  Durax  paving  blocks 
shipped  from  Rowan.  Durax  is  more 
durable  and  less  noisy  than  brick  or 
cement,  and  makes  an  ideal  paving  block. 
The  city  of  Salisbury  has  begun  the  use 
of  this  material,  being  the  first  munic- 
ipality to  do  so. 
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Salisbury  is  a  good  place  to  make 
money.  But  there  are  other  things  in 
the  world  besides  money.  And  Salis- 
bury points  with  pride  not  only  to  the 
factories,  but  also  to  its  homes,  its 
churches,  its  schools,  and  its  public  play- 
ground. Connected  with  this  playground 
is  a  salaried  manager  who  has  charge 
of  athletics  and  field  sports.  The 
churches  of  the  city  are  strong  and  well 
supported,  their  buildings  are  large  and 
attractive,  and  the  religious  influence 
of  the  community  is  strong. 

Salisbury's  graded  school  system  is 
well  organized.  The  handsome  school 
building,  with  accommodations  for  one 
thousand  pupils,  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  all  modern  school  conveniences.  The 
corps  of  teachers  is  competent  and  well 
trained.  There  are  in  addition  to  the 
graded  school  several  well  conducted 
private  schools. 

The  Rowan  Business  College,  a  new 
institution,  under  the  able  supervision 
of  the  president,  P.  D.  Lawrason,  is 
making  fine  headway.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  the  Grubb  Building,  a  skyscraper 
built  of  granite,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  section.  Electric  elevator 
service  renders  easily  accessible  the  hun- 
dreds of  offices  located  in  this  modern 
office  building. 

The  spirit  of  education  has  taken  hold 
of  the  people,  and  one  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  found  in  the  very  large  amount 
of  money  which  is  willingly  paid  for  the 
support   of  the   schools. 

Salisbury  is  the  site  of  Livingston 
College,  one  of  the  leading  educational 
institutions  of  the  South  for  the  training 
of  the  negro.  This  institution  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  managed  and 
most  helpful  in  the  entire  country.  Rev. 
William  H.  Coler,  D.D.,  is  the  president, 
and  he  has  a  corps  of  eighteen  teachers. 
The  educational  plant  consists  of    310 


acres  of  valuable  land  just  outside  of  the 
western  limits  of  the  town,  and  seven 
buildings  are  used  in  the  work  of  the 
institution.  In  addition,  a  large  number 
of  the  faculty  have  commodious  and 
modern  homes  facing  the  campus.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  best-arranged  and 
best-kept  institutions  to  be  found, 
without  reference  to  race.  Several  years 
ago,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  the  in- 
stitution $12,500  for  the  erection  of  the 
library  building,  and  this  building  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  group.  This  insti- 
tution is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
colored ;  and  of  the  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  needed  each  year  for  its  support 
about  thirteen  thousand  dollars  is  con- 
tributed by  the  negroes.  It  is  a  negro 
self-help  enterprise,  and  the  students  pay 
toward  the  support  each  year.  Living- 
ston College  has  a  plant  valued  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  a 
regularly  chartered  institution.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1879,  and  the  first  ses- 
sion was  held  in  one  room  of  a  colored 
minister's  parsonage,  in  Concord,  N.  C, 
in  1880,  but  was  more  definitely  organ- 
ized in  1882,  and  began  its  work  on  the 
new  premises  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October  of  that  year.  The  new  site  con- 
sisted of  one  building  and  forty  acres 
of  land.  The  school  opened  with  three 
teachers,  three  pupils,  and  a  matron. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  college  in  1885. 
The  idea  of  an  educational  institution 
for  the  training  of  colored  youths  was 
a  result  of  a  conference  of  colored  min- 
isters for  the  promotion  of  self-reliant 
education  among  the  colored  people.  It 
was  argued  that  their  friends  had  done 
much  for  them  as  a  race  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  time  had  come  for  them  to 
begin  to  do  something,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  generous  benevolence.  This  was 
the   beginning  of    the    enterprise    now 
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known  as  Livingston  College,  named  in 
honor  of  David  Livingston,  the  great 
Christian  missionary,  philanthropist, 
and  discoverer. 

The  up-to-date  attitude  of  Salisbury 
citizenship  is  best  shown  by  the  con- 
stant and  intelligent  effort  that  is  be- 
ing made  to  develop  the  city  and  county 
bv  bringing  in  new  industries.     Among 


H.    A.    KOUZEE 
PRESIDEA'T    SALISBURY    IlS/6uSTRIAI,   CLUB 
SALISBURY,    N.    C. 

the  foremost  progressive  spirits  instru- 
mental in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  are 
Mayor  ^^'alte^  H.  Woodson,  familiarly 
known  as  the  live-wire  young  mayor; 
H.  A.  Rouzer,  president,  R.  Hender- 
son, vice-president,  A.  H.  Price,  vice- 
president  ;  Theo.  Buerbaum,  treasurer, 
James  H.  Warburton,  secretary,  William 
James,  assistant  secretary,  officers ;  and 
F.  F.  Smith,  chairman,  W.  F.  Snider, 
H.  B.  Smith,  S.  W.  Harry,  T.  J.  Jerome, 


directors,  of  the  iSalisbury  Industrial 
Club.  The  following  letter,  recently 
issued  by  the  Club,  puts  in  a  condensed 
form  the  great  inducements  which  Salis- 
bury offers. 

Population 

"Within  a  radius  of  four  square  miles, 
Salisbury  has  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand — one  hundred  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  last  decade. 

Labor 

■'Help  for  the  operation  of  knitting 
mills,  silk  milks,  cotton  mills,  overall 
factories,  shirt  and  skirt  factories,  etc., 
is  easily  procured'  wages  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours. 
Female  help  (  Southern  born)  is  the  kind 
you  get  here.  Strikes  never  occur,  and 
operative  labor  is  not  troublesome. 

Poiver 

"Salisbury  is  the  center  of  electrical 
development  of  this  section;  fully  two 
hundred  thousand  electrical  horsepower 
already  developed  and  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Electric  horsepower  is  pro- 
curable at  rates  from  one  to  six  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour,  according  to  con- 
sumption. There  are  some  fine  water- 
powers  near  this  city  that  can  be  bought. 

Cli'mate 

"This  section  of  North  Carolina  sur- 
passes all  sections  of  the  L^nited  States 
in  evenness  of  climate  and  temperature, 
and  rarely  reaches  either  extreme. 
Average :  Spring,  fifty-nine  degrees ; 
Summer,  seventy-seven  degrees ;  ^^'inter, 
forty-three  degrees.  Altitude,  eight  hun- 
dred feet. 

Water  ' 

"Salisbury's  water  supply  originates  in 
a  small  stream  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  where  it  is  pumped   from  a  large 
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settling  basin  through  filters  into  an  im- 
mense reservoir  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  present  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  demands  a  larger  water  plant,  and 
a  survey  has  been  made  and  estimates 
gotten  up  for  the  same.  In  the  county 
are  a  number  of  artesian  wells,  ranging 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet 
in    depth.      Surface   wells     range    from 


in  delivery  of  from  twenty-four  to 
seventy-two  hours  over  the  other  cities 
in  the  section.  This  is  a  feature  that  you 
would  do  well  to  investigate. 

Sites  and  Buildings 

"Large  concerns  can  buy  or  lease  at 
very  low  prices  desirable  sites,  located 
on  railroad.     We  have  a  great  number 
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eighteen  to  sixty  feet.     Surface  springs 
of   pure  sparkling  water  abound. 

Shipping 

"Salisbury  is  well  located  for  supply- 
ing Eastern  business  in  most  any  line. 
Look  at  it  on  your  map.  Through  trains 
and  package  cars  are  made  up  daily  for 
all  principal  points  North,  East,  South, 
and  Central  West.  The  largest  trans- 
fer station  in  the  South  is  located  here, 
giving  Salisbury  shippers  an  advantage 


of  the  very  best  of  sites.  Small  con- 
cerns can  rent  buildings  on  the  railroad, 
or  they  can  rent  space  on  second  or 
third  floor  of  business  buildings.  Any 
amount  of  space  can  be  arranged  for. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  local 
parties  will  build  and  rent  on  long-time 
lease,  and  will  build  to  suit  manufac- 
turers. 

Market 

"Salisbury  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
East,  a  country  that  is  now  one  of  the 
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best  markets ;  but  in  the  future  it  will 
be  the  best  in  the  world.  Take  a  string, 
and  measure  from  Boston  to  Salisbury, 
and  then  to  New  Orleans,  Salisbury  is 
midway  between  the  two  great  cities ; 
Salisbury  is  the  midway  point  between 
New  York  and  Tampa,   between  Phila- 


space,  and  good  air  to  breathe.  Outdoor 
life  any  time  of  year.  Good  water, 
schools,  churches,  etc.  Does  not  cost 
much  to  build  houses  for  operatives  in 
this  climate — houses  that  are  of  the  right 
type,  etc.  Health  conditions  are  of  the 
best. 
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delphia  and  Jacksonville,  between  ^^'ash- 
ington  and  Atlanta,  between  Norfolk 
and  Chattanooga,  and  it  is  the  midway 
point  between  many  other  large  cities. 
Study  what  this  means  to  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers. 

Living  Conditions 

"Living   conditions    in   this   city,    and 
section   are   ideal.      Plenty  of   breathing 


The  South's  Future 

"The  natural  location,  climatic  con- 
ditions, manufacturing  impetus,  econom- 
ical cost  of  living,  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  many  other  natural  ad- 
vantages are  fast  bringing  the  South  to 
the  front  in  manufacturing.  The  South 
is  the  center  of  raw  materials  for  most 
lines  now  being  manufactured. 
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Profits 

"There  are  fully  two  hundred  textile 
plants  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Salisbury,  operating  under  most  favor- 
able advantages,  and  they  are  making 
good  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Some  plants  double  their  capital  in  twelve 
months.  The  writer  knows  of  plants 
with,  say  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
capital,  that  made  $20,000  profits  the 
first  year." 

Concisely  summed  up,  here  are  a  few 
of  the  many  statistics  concerning  Salis- 
bury that  are  worthy  of  consideration: 
In  Salisbury-Spencer  there  are  four 
modern  hotels ;  two  building  and  loan 
associations ;  six  real  estate  companies ; 
one  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  twenty-one  churches ; 
six  schools ;  two  libraries ;  four  news- 
papers ;  three  office  buildings ;  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  opera  houses  in  the 
State;  two  social  and  two  business  clubs, 
and  five  ladies'  clubs ;  one  of  the  leading 
sanitariums  in  the  South ;  seven  large 
wholesale  houses;  the  handsomest  gov- 
ernment building:  in  the   State,  built  of 


marble  throughout;  twenty-fi\e  miles  of 
water  mains;  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
hydrants ;  daily  capacity  of  waterworks, 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  gallons ;  daily  consumption,  six 
hundred  thousand  gallons ;  storage 
water  supply,  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  gallons ;  twenty- 
foiu-  miles  of  sewer;  fifty-five  thousand 
square  yards  of  paved  sidewalk ;  eleven 
miles  of  tarvia  and  macadam  streets. 
Many  handsome  residences,  well-kept 
lawns,  and  beautiful  shade  trees  place 
Salisbury  among  the  most  attractive 
cities  in  the  State.  A  magnificent  arc 
lighting  system  renders  it  one  of  the 
best  lighted.  In  two  years,  the  tele- 
phones have  increased  from  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  to  thirteen  hundred.  In 
Rowan  County  there  are  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  of  good  roads. 


And  thus,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
combined  advantages,  attractions,  re- 
sources, and  rapid  development  set  out 
in  the  foregoing  article,  may  be  found 
the  logical  answer  to  the  question  WHY" 
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MUSIC 


^g  its  M&ute  tttclobu  foe  arc  iouiteh  ait  serapl]tc  faings  oixet  mitt 
nhoite  tl]e  tl]titgs  of  eartlj,  unit  stem  to  float  in  mysttc  realms, 
©Ifrilleb  bg  its  tnsptrtng  I]armong,  tljc  ru&est  i]ut  becomes  a 
palace;  nnb  tl|e  boomeii  prisoiter  of  a  bag  seems  to  Ijear 
tl]e  far-off  ecl|a  of  celesttal  &oices. 

©Ijere  is  music  in  ail  tljings,  if  foe  coulh  but  reah  tlje 
teacljittgs  of  nature, 

"3II]Ere  is  ntustc  in  il|e  stgljtng  of  a  reeb; 
©tjere  is  music  in  tlje  gusljin^  of  a  rilL" 

^troll  along  tl|e  seasffore,  anb  take  n-p  a  tiun  sl|ell;  Ifo&i 
beautiful  it  is,  irribescent,  reflecting  tl|e  colors  of  tl|e  rainbo&i; 
{|o&i  belicate  anb  small;  place  tijis  tiity  je&jel  of  tl|e  sea  to 
gour  ear,  anii  listen!  Olall  gou not  tljat  music?  '®is  but  tl|e  ecI|o 
of  tl|e  faabes  tl]al  baslj  anb  surge  upott  tl|e  sl^ores  of  eartif, 
anb  toss  tl|eir  foam-cresteb  billo&rs  iit  a  migljtg  atttt|em  to  Oiob. 

©  I  tl|e  magic  pofaer  of  ittusic,  (3lt  binbs  aitb  cl|aiits  tfje 
sabagc  passioits  &iitl]in  us;  it  softens  efrerg  grief;  soott|es 
eberg  paiit;  anb  makes  capti&e  tl|e  jailors  of  tlje  fjeart,  2II|e 
bging  Ijear  it,  anb,  as  realities  of  eartl|  groin  biit:  anb  bistant, 
tl|e  soul  faittts  a&iag  on  ianitzs  of  aerial  sounb  to  jlje  golben 
gates  of  ^eabext, 

jAs  it  is  snng  in  IitUattgs  o&er   tljc  craiilc, 
^0  it  is  breatljeb  itt  soft  ftiljispers  o&er  ttje  totnb. 

— SERE.CA  TRELSOE 
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Statement 

(Because  of  repeated  verbal  and  written  in- 
quiries at  this  office  apropos  of  the  de- 
lay in  the  appearance  of  the  Sky-Land  Maga- 
zine, and  in  courtesy  to  the  subscribers,  adver- 
tisers, and  general  reading  public,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  publish  the  following  statement 
of  facts,  to  which  the  editor  of  the  Sky-Land 
Magazine  is  ready  to  make  affidavit  if  need 
be.— Ed.  Note.) 

DURING  the  month  of  January,  a 
representative  of  the  Sky-Land 
Magazine  visited  various  towns  in  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  deciding  upon  a 
logical  location  for  the  Sky-Land,  as 
it  was  adjudged  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Magazine  to  move  the  office  to  a 
larger  town  and  a  broader  field. 

Durham,  N.  C,  was  among  the  towns 
visited,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit 
Sky-Land's  representative  decided  to 
take  up  with  the  Commercial  Club  and 
the  Durham  business  men  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  special  industrial  write-up  of 
Durham,  to  appear  in  the  Sky-Land 
Magazine.  Whereupon  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Creighton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Durham. 
Mr.  Creighton  promptly  called  a  meeting 
of  some  of  the  representative  business 
men,  at  which  time  the  proposition  was 
discussed  in  all  its  phases,  and  duly  en- 
dorsed and  passed  upon. 


In  the  provisions  governing  this  write- 
up,  it  was  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Creighton  would,  as  agent  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  supply  the  data  and  cuts 
for  the  write-up,  together  with  a  certain 
list  of  names,  to  whom  copies  of  the 
Magazine  containing  the  publicity  arti- 
cle would  be  sent  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar mailing  list.  Pursuant  to  the 
understanding,  Mr.  Creighton  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  the  extent  of  furnishing 
the  major  part  of  the  data  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  publicity  article  herein- 
before referred  to,  and  which  appears 
in  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  current 
number  of  the  Sky-Land. 

Furthermore,  it  was  the  understand- 
ing that  Sky-Land's  representative 
would  call  in  person  at  Mr.  Creighton's 
office  before  leaving  town,  and  get  the 
cuts.  Pursuant  to  this  understanding, 
and  Mr.  Creighton's  promise  to  have  the 
cuts  ready  on  the  afternoon  the  repre- 
sentative left  Durham,  said  representa- 
tive called  for  the  cuts  an  hour  or  so 
before  train  time.  Mr.  Creighton  was 
not  in  his  office ;  neither  had  any  mes- 
sage been  left  relative  to  the  cuts.  The 
representative  waited  until  a  short  time 
before  the  train  was  to  leave,  but  Mr. 
Creighton  did  not  return  to  the  office 
during  this  interim,  nor  did  he  send  any 
message  whatsoever ;  whereupon  the  rep- 
resentative    left    a    message     for     Mr. 
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Creighton,  with  one  of  the  office  force, 
urging  that  the  cuts  be  forwarded  with- 
out delay,  as  the  Magazine  was  sched- 
uled to  appear  on  a  given  date.  Several 
days  elapsed,  the  cuts  failed  to  arrive, 
nor  was  any  word  received  from  Mr. 
Creighton  explaining  the  delay  in  send- 
ing them.  Accordingly,  on  January  27, 
the  representative  wrote  Mr.  Creighton 
requesting  him  to  hurry  the  cuts  along. 
Some  little  time  elapsed,  and  this  letter 
was  ignored,  as  was  the  message  left  at 
the  office.  In  desperation,  the  representa- 
tive then  wrote  to  one  of  Durham's  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  who  is  interested  in 
giving  Durham  wider  publicity,  request- 
ing him  to  use  his  influence  in  getting 
Mr.  Creighton  to  attend  to  the  matter 
promptly,  as  the  Magazine  was  being 
greatly  damaged  by  the  delay.  This  gen- 
tleman kindly  called  on  Mr.  Creighton 
the  day  he  received  the  letter,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  fully  the  embarrassment 
and  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  and 
urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing the  matter  prompt  attention.  As  a 
result  of  this  conversation,  on  February 
2  Mr.  Creighton  wrote  Sky-Land's  rep- 
resentative that  he  had  seen  the  printers 
and  newspapers,  and  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  cuts  that  could  be  "successfully" 
used ;  that  he  had  placed  an  order  for 
certain  cuts,  to  be  used  in  a  booklet  he 
was  preparing,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  reach  him  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  from  that  date. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter 
from  Sky-Land's  representative,  under 
date  of  February  5,  in  reply,  are  self- 
explanatory  :  "As  you  tell  me  the  cuts 
will  be  finished  ten  days  from  now  (Feb- 
ruary 5),  there  is  but  one  recourse  that 
I  can  see,  and  that  is  to  hold  off  the  write- 
up  ten  days  longer,  at  which  time  the 
cuts  will  be  available.  Of  course  de- 
laying the  Magazine  two  weeks  over 
time  is  a  departure  from  the  rules ;  but 


in  this  instance  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
well  be  avoided. 

"My  importunity  with  regard  to  the 
cuts  was  the  outcome  of  the  awkward 
and  embarrassing  position  in  which  I 
found  myself  with  my  advertisers,  and 
as  a  broad-minded  man  I  feel  that  you 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
my  position.  I  felt  and  still  feel  that  I 
must  keep  the  faith  with  those  adver- 
tisers who  have  shown  confidence  in  the 
Magazine  to  the  extent  of  supporting  it. 
They  expected,  and  some  insisted  upon, 
an  illustrated  write-up ;  in  fact,  stated 
they  would  cancel  their  contracts  if  the 
write-up  was  not  illustrated,  and  it  was  to 
this  end  that  I  endeavored  to  secure  the 
cuts.  I  could  not  hear  from  you  in  reply 
to  my  letter,  and  not  knowing  but  what 
you  were  out  of  town  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  alternative  of  asking 
Mr. to  assist  in  my  dilemma." 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Creighton 
said  that  the  contract  for  his  booklet 
had  been  "let  upon  a  different  basis  than 
contemplated,"  and  that,  "under  the  new 
terms  of  the  order,  the  cuts  were  to  be 
furnished  by  the  printer";  that  the 
printer  had  "declined  to  allow  the  cuts 
to  be  used  prior  to  the  printing  of  the 
booklet,"  but  was  "willing  to  loan  them 
after  the  booklet  was  issued."  Sky- 
Land's  representative  immediately  wrote 
Mr.  Creighton,  asking  that  he  specify 
the  exact  date  the  booklet  would  be  is- 
sued, and  the  cuts  released  from  the 
press.  In  answer  to  this,  there  came  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Creighton's  stenogra- 
pher, in  which  she  said  that  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton was  "out  of  the  office,  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  the  Midwinter  Exhibition, 
and  that  the  letter  would  be  given  his 
immediate  attention  upon  his  return  to 
the  office.  (As  Mr.  Creighton  was  in 
and  out  of  the  office  during  this  period, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why 
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he  did  not  communicate  the  date  to  his 
stenographer,  who  could  easily  have 
passed  it  along  in  her  letter.)  The 
Midwinter  Exhibition  closed,  nearly 
a  week  elapsed,  but  no  word  came 
from  Mr.  Creighton.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  Durham's  citizens, 
the  matter  was  then  taken  up  with  the 
at-that-time  president  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Chambers,  in  which  it  was  again 
urged  that  the  delay  was  costing  the 
Magazine  heavily,  and  placing  the  editor 
in  an  awkward  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion with  the  subscribers  and  advertis- 
ers. Mr.  Chambers  was  requested  to 
take  up  the  matter  personally,  and  see 
what  he  could  do  to  relieve  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers replied  that  he  "would  give  the 
matter  prompt  attention."  A  day  later,  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Creighton, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said : 
■"Continued  letters  to  members  of  this 
organization  cannot  help  me  to  help  you, 
but  each  one  hinders  just  that  much." 
While  Sky-Eand's  representative  re- 
gretted that  continued  importunity  had 
been  necessary  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  promised  cuts,  at  the  same  time  Sky- 
Land's  representative  regarded  the  mat- 
ter as  purely  a  business  proposition,  and 
felt  that  no  particular  favor  was  being 
asked  of  Mr.  Creighton  in  requesting  him 
to  comply  with  certain  promises  which,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  he  had  made 
as  agent  of  said  Club. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Chambers  retired  as  presi- 
dent of  The  Durham  Commercial  Club 
about  the  time  his  letter  was  addressed 
to  Sky-Land's  representative,  and  upon 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  Durham's  citi- 
zens the  matter  was  referred  to  the  new 
president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Southgate.  In  re- 
ply, Mr.  Southgate  wrote  the  following 
courteous  letter : 


"Durham,  N.  C,  March  2,  1914. 

"In  reply  to  your  esteemed  letter  of 
the  twenty-fifth  ult.,  after  investigation 
I  find  that  the  plates  which  you  have 
desired  for  use  in  the  write-up  of  Dur- 
ham are  the  property  of  the  Seeman 
Printery,  and  that  this  printing  company 
is  using  them  in  the  preparation  of  a 
booklet  for  wide  distribution,  probably 
ten  thousand  copies.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  president  of  the  Seeman  Print- 
ery, and  he  states  that  it  will  be  at  least 
a  month,  probably  longer,  before  the 
plates  will  have  served  his  purpose  in 
the  publication  above  referred  to.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  you  could 
not  well  count  on  the  reception  of  these 
plates  under  five  weeks  at  least,  and  if 
you  will  call  my  attention  to  the  matter 
on  or  about  a  month  from  now,  I  will 
make  special  effort  to  have  these  plates, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  you  may  wish 
(there  are  about  fifty  in  all),  shipped 
to  you. 

"Be  assured  I  regret  very  much  the 
complications  of  which  you  speak  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Club  here,  and  with 
high  appreciation  of  your  kind  mention 
of  me,  the  new  president,  in  which  po- 
sition I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  in 
any  possible  way. 

"Most  truly  yours, 

"J.  H.  Southgath;." 

As  it  was  impossible  to  longer  delay 
the  appearance  of  the  Magazine,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  without  the  cuts, 
thereby  sustaining  the  loss  of  the  adver- 
tising contracts  previously  referred  to ; 
moreover  experiencing  great  regret  at 
the  delay  in  the  app-;arance  of  the  Maga- 
zine, on  account  of  the  subscribers  and 
advertisers,  and  at  having  to  produce  a 
write-up  that  is  rendered  less  attractive 
in  that  if  is  not  illustrated. 

Had  Mr.  Creighton,  as  secretary  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  failed  to  endorse 
the  proposition  of  an  industrial  write-up 
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in  the  Sky-Land  Magazine  when  it  was 
first  proposed ;  had  he  failed  to  promise 
the  cuts,  the  data,  or  the  Hst  herein- 
before referred  to,  the  matter  would 
appear  in  a  different  light.  As  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  realizing  the 
value,  as  an  advertising  medium,  of  a 
publicity  article  for  his  town,  such  as  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Sky-Land 
Magazine  to  give,  Mr.  Creighton  both 
endorsed  the  proposition,  promised  what- 
ever information  might  be  desired  and 
that  was  in  his  power  to  give,  and  also 
promised  the  said  list,  which  he  has  also 
failed  to  produce. 

Had  Mr.  Creighton  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning that  he  had  no  intention  of  sup- 
plying the  cuts ;  had  he  not  subsequently 
led  the  representative  of  this  Magazine, 
from  time  to  time,  to  believe  that  the 
cuts  would  be  forthcoming,  other  ar- 
rangements could  and  would  have  been 
made,  nor  would  any  delay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Magazine  have  been  ex- 
perienced, nor  would  any  financial  loss 
have  been  sustained.  As  it  was,  Mr. 
Creighton  did  lead  the  representative  of 
this  Magazine  to  believe  that  the  cuts 
would  be  supplied  according  to  his  prom- 
ise, and  realizing  that  it  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  value  of  the  write-up  to 
have  it  properly  illustrated ;  moreover, 
realizing  that  certain  contracts  would  be 
canceled  if  the  write-up  was  not  illus- 
trated, and  which  were  to  pay  in  part 
for  said  write-up,  the  representative  of 
this  Magazine  delayed  its  appearance 
from  day  to  day,  momentarily  expecting 
the  cuts  to  be  delivered. 

Moreover,  after  finding  that  he  could 
not  furnish  any  cuts  which,  according 
to  his  statement  could  be  "successfully 
used"  (though  just  what  was  intended 
to  be  implied  by  the  term  "successfully 
used"  is  somewhat  vague,  as  Sky-Land's 
representative  had  been  previously  in- 
formed that  the    Durham    printers  did 


hold  certain  cuts  which  could  be  success- 
fully used),  had  Mr.  Creighton  delivered, 
upon  their  receipt  from  the  engraver,  the 
new  order  of  cuts  which  he  promised 
would  be  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  Durham  write-up,  the  same- 
would  have  been  promptly  returned  in 
ample  time  for  use  in  the  booklet  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Southgate's  letter  here- 
inbefore appearing,  and  much  delay  and 
financial  loss  would  have  been  saved  this 
Magazine. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Creighton's  atti- 
tude throughout,  this  Magazine  has  no 
desire  to  comment,  but  in  justice  to  all 
parties  concerned  herewith  publishes  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  expresses  its  re- 
gret for  the  delay  in  its  appearance. 


Reply  to  Attack  on  Mill  Men  in 
God's  (?)  Whip 

CHRISTIAN?     Yes,  Christian  are  we, 
And  we  chant  our  creed  from  sea  to  sea. 
We  rescue  the  pagan  of  foreign  lands. 
And  our  home  need  succor  with  eager  hands. 
We  strive  to  better  the  fruit  of  the  womb. 
And  the  chance  we  give  through  the  factory's 

loom, 
That  weaves  the  destiny  of  the  babe 
Of  the  loii'er  strata  we  strive  to  save. 
The  mother,  the  victim  of  cruel  need, 
Comes  unto  us  her  cause  to  plead, 
Hungry  and  naked  she  flees  her  doom, 
And  in  the  mill  we  give  her  room — 
Food,  raiment,  shelter  fit  provide — 
And  her  temporal  wants  are  satisfied. 
We  then  seek  her  moral,  physical  good. 
And  thus  raise  the  standard  of  motherhood, 
Affording  the  child-to-be  a  chance 
In  civilization's  broad  advance. 
We  befriend  the  naked,  starving  masses, 
And  strive  to  uplift  the  poorer  classes — 
By  ministering  thus  to  human  need, 
We  practice  in  tr'uth  the  Christian  creed. 

We  cannot  fathom  God's  sovereign  plan — 
How  out  of  love  he  created  man — • 
Then  predestined  some  to  the  felon's  cell, 
And  that  others  in  high  places  dwell ; 
Ordaining  that  some  be  overfed, 
While  hapless  millions  cry  for  bread — 
Yet  question  we  not,  nor  dare  rebel, 
Knowing  "He  doeth  all  things  well." 
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We  do  what  we  can  to  cure  the  sore 
Festering  around  the  Nation's  core — 
Yet  fail  to  see  why  zve  should  stand 
For  the  naked  evils  that  b'.ot  the  land. 
Free  Agents!    Each  offender  must  answer 
For  helping  create  the  human  cancer. 
Since  man  through  disobedience  fell, 
Inviting  God's  wrath  and  the  curse  of  hell, 
For  the   deeds   of  the   flesh   he  must   pay   the 

price 
With  individual  sacrifice. 
Yet  we  take  these  counterfeit  shapes  of  men, 
And  strive  to  mold  to  the  God-wise  plan, 
By    providing     them     homes,     churches,     and 

schools — 
If  they  break  the  law,  nor  conform  to  the  rules 
Of  right  living — prithee !    Why  should  we  then 
Be  called  on  to  answer  the  crimes  of  men 
Whom  paid  labor  agitators  incite 
To  deeds  of  violence — trampling  the  right? 
With  passion  inflamed  they  are  made  the  tool 
Of  outlazvs!    Aliens   to   order  and  rule! 
The     Commonwealth     threaten !     Riot     holds 


sway 


And  howling"  mobs  destroy  and  slay ! 

According  to  God's  predestined  plan. 

Evil  has  reigned  since  the  fall  of  man; 

Nor  from  its  dominion  shall  man  be  free 

Until  Satan  is  bound  in  captivity ; 

Until  war  and  rumors  of  war  shall  cease ; 

And   the   wolf   with   the   lamb    shall    dwell   in 

peace. 
And  the  Prince  of  Peace  descends  from  above, 
And  the  sword  is  sheathed  in  the  heart  of  love. 

If  parents,  obsessed  with  love  of  greed, 

Rather  than  stress  of  crying  need. 

Place  their  children  in  factory  and  mill. 

And  squander  the  minor's  earnings  at  will — 

Should  we  be  held  to  answer  for  these? 

In  the  name   of  Justice,  we  ask  you,  please ! 

We  admit  the  school  is  the  proper  place 

For  the  child  under  age — unless  the  case 

Be  one  where  invalid  mothers  depend 

On  the  child  for  support,  and  to  meet  this  end, 

The  little  one  "doffs"  or  "  'tends  the  sides" 

In  the  spinning-room,  where  he  resides 

Not  more  than  three  or  five  hours  a  day. 

At  easy  work  and  with  lucrative  pay. 

The  child  "legislated"  from  the  mill. 

Left  to  the  volition  of  its  will. 

Sinks  in  the  street's  corruption  and  grime. 

Implanting  the  vicious  seeds  of  crime, 

That  burst  into  crimes  against  the  State, 

Till  the  ball  and  the  chain  proclaim  his  fate ; 


While  the  starving  mother  beats  her  breast. 
With  the  gnawing  canker  of  soul's  unrest. 

Would  not  sound  reason  calmly  suggest. 
That  wage-earning  work  for  the  minor  were 

best? 
That  habits  of  industry,  thrift  he  acquire? 
If  ambitious  he  prove,   and  fain  would  climb 

higher. 
The  mill  hinders  not,  but  a  helping  hand  lends, 
And  out  from  its  ranks  to  college  it  sends. 
The  youth  the  higher  advantages  craved. 
Made  easy  at  last  through  mill  earnings  saved. 

Could  we  but  hurl  the  Christian  speech 

Where  the  Whip  of  the  penny-liners  reach, 

Or  the  labor  agitator's  wail 

Our  honest  efforts  doth  assail. 

We'd  tell  the  true  story  of  how  we  feed 

The  hungry,  and  succor  the  human  need. 

Opportunity's   door   we   open   wide 

To  the  unemployed  that  stand  outside, 

And  invite  within  the   nittrained  hand. 

That  in  coimtless  hordes  infest  the  land — 

The  aged,  the  cripple,  the  deaf  and  dumb 

Knock  at  the  door,  and  we  bid  them  come. 

These,  the  poor  outcasts  in  labor's  ranks, 

Turn  and  render  us  grateful  thanks. 

We  give  them  a  chance  at  life's  great  game. 

And  lift  them  from  poverty's  galling  shame. 

We  rescue  the  youth  from  despondency's  mire, 

And  kindle  within  him  ambition's  fire. 

Our    creed — The   Universal   Brotherhood — 

The  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would" — 

We  apply  in  our  dealings  with  the  souls 

Dependent  on  the  mill's  payrolls. 

Could  we  but  hurl  the  Christian  speech, 

Where  the  Whip  of  the  penny-liners  reach, 

Or  the  labor  agitator's  wail 

Our  honest  efforts  doth  assail. 

We'd  prove  the  falsehood  of  their  speech — 

The  heresies  they  strive  to  teach — 

For  which  foul  work  they're   paid  in  gold. 

Their  honor  and  convictions  sold. 


In  the  Name  of  Justice 


Unhealthy      Sentiment      Outcome      of 
Misre  presentation 

DATING  back  almost  to  the  intro- 
duction of  child  labor  into  the 
mills  and  factories,  the  heads  of  our 
arreat       industrial       institutions       have 
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been  the  victims  of  violent  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  paid  labor  agitators, 
penny-liners,  and  the  ilk,  and  have 
even  suffered  the  censure  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  misinformed  Christian  peo- 
ple who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have 
never  been  inside  a  mill,  and  are  there- 
fore ignorant  of  the  true  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  lives  of  our  industrial 
wrorkers,  their  deductions  being  based 
purely  upon  hearsay  and  not  fact.  Be- 
cause of  the  vicious  attacks  persistently 
being  made  by  the  first-named  element, 
and  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  second-named,  the  public  mind 
has  been  poisoned  through  the  grossest 
misrepresentation,  and  an  unhealthy  sen- 
timent created  against  mill  men  in  gen- 
eral which  is,  to  say  the  least,  unjust 
and  unchristian. 

A   Child-Slavery  Speech 

In  his  "child-slavery"  speech,  deliv- 
ered before  the  United  States  Senate 
seven  years  ago.  Senator  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge,  of  Indiana,  pleading  for  a  Fed- 
eral child  labor  law,  launched  into  a 
lengthy  and  thrilling  recital  of  the  hor- 
rors to  which  the  "infant  factory  slaves" 
were  subjected  in  our  industrial  insti- 
tutions, and  played  upon  the  sympathies 
of  his  hearers  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
speech  was  hardly  concluded  before  the 
President  had  signed  a  joint  resolution 
passed  by  Congress,  whereby  the  Secre- 
tarjr  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  duly 
directed  and  empowered  to  investigate 
and  file  a  report  of  the  moral,  physical, 
industrial,  social,  and  educational  condi- 
tions under  which  the  woman  and  child 
toilers  work  in  the  United  States.  An 
appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  thereupon  set 
aside,  subsequently  supplemented  by  a 
similar  amount,  making  all  told  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  this  investigation. 


Poodles  vs.   Babies 

In  his  bitter  tirade  against  mills  in 
general,  and  Southern  mills  in  partic- 
ular, it  is  claimed  that  Senator  Bever- 
idge  made  the  statement  that  children 
of  four,  six,  and  eight  years  of  age 
worked  in  many  of  the  mills.  Pausing 
to  consider  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  a  child  of  four,  with  all  due 
respect  to  Senator  Beveridge,  the  bare 
absurdity  of  such  a  statement,  which 
must  have  been  thoughtlessly  made,  is 
nothing  short  of  laughable.  It  is  just 
as  compatible  with  common  sense  to  be- 
lieve that  a  pet  poodle  would  be  of 
service  in  a  mill  as  a  child  of  four 
years.  In  either  event,  the  one  would 
prove  a  nuisance.  Even  a  child  of  six 
or  eight  would  be  more  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  It  is  quite  true  that  some 
mills  conduct  kindergartens  on  the  out- 
side for  the  children  of  the  operatives, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with 
sound  judgment  to  run  one  on  the  inside, 
as  it  would  require  the  major  portion  of 
the  women's  time  to  keep  after  the  in- 
fants, in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  entangled  in  the  machinery ; 
the  ranks  of  the  female  workers  would 
therefore  become  disorganized,  and  the 
work  be  retarded. 

In  justice  to  Senator  Beveridge,  and 
the  honesty  of  purpose  which  doubtless 
prompted  the  plea,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  memorable  speech  was 
largely  a  compilation  of  excerpts  from 
the  works  of  certain  child  labor  writers, 
and  statements  from  labor  agitators,  if 
report  be  true,  rather  than  the  outcome 
of  actual  experience  side  by  side  with  the 
industrial  workers. 

Some  of  the  makers  of  these  state- 
ments were  doubtless  honest  in  their 
convictions,  but  many  of  the  statements 
were  founded  not  on  personal  familiar- 
ity with  the  conditions,  but  misrepresen- 
tation made  by  outsiders ;  or  else  based 
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on  some  extreme  and  unusual  case,  and 
exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion 
through  the  weak  sentimentality  of  the 
over-enthusiast,  or  the  cold-blooded  ma- 
liciousness of  that  one  who  would  en- 
gender strife.  The  underlying  motive 
with  some  was  that  a  certain  end  might 
be  gained.  With  others  it  was  the  keen 
relish  for  springing  a  sensation  and  gain- 
ing notoriety. 

One  of  Senator  Beveridge's  ardent 
supporters,  an  authority  quoted  at  some 
length,  made  the  sworn  statement,  it  is 
claimed,  that  in  his  opinion  the  little 
prisoners  were  "set  free  by  death  in  four 
years"  in  many  of  the  mills. 

The  rank  inconsistency  of  this  man's 
affiliation  with  a  crusade  against  slavery 
can  best  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  inside  life  of  an 
institution  of  which  he  is  head,  and 
where  a  more  perfect  feudal  system  is  in- 
augurated than  exists  in  any  of  our 
Southern  industrial  institutions.  In  se- 
lecting an  ally  to  help  champion  his  cause. 
Senator  Beveridge  was  unfortunate  in 
this  instance.  Before  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  conditions  in  Southern  indus- 
trial institutions  it  had  been  more  con- 
sistent if  Senator  Beveridge's  ally  had 
looked  nearer  home,  and  had  pulled  out 
the  beam  in  his  own  eye  before  consid- 
ering the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye. 

"God's  Whip" 
As  the  outcome  of  Senator  Bever- 
idge's speech,  the  imagination  of  the 
penny-liners  became  inflamed,  labor  agi- 
tators emboldened,  and  the  minds  of  the 
legislator  and  general  public  poisoned, 
who  had  not  personally  investigated,  and 
therefore  were  not  familiar  with  true 
conditions  in  industrial  institutions.  Ever 
since,  a  merciless  fusilade  has  been 
kept  up  against  manufacturers. 
We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  Angela  Morgan's  poem,  "God's 
Whip,"  in  the  February  number  of  The 


Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  to  which  the 
verses  appearing  in  the  foregoing  pages 
of  this  magazine  were  written  in  an- 
swer. And  it  may  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection that  no  literary  merit  is  claimed 
for  these  verses ;  they  are  merely  in- 
tended as  a  logical  defense  of  the  mill 
men's  position.  In  "God's  Whip,"  which 
wreaks  with  socialism,  is  intensely  dra- 
matic, and  vitriolic  in  the  extreme,  An- 
gela Morgan  scourges  unmercifully  man- 
ufacturers in  general .  She  likens  them  to 
"thieves,"  whose  mission  in  life  is  "to 
plunder  the  human  race,"  who  take  the 
bread  out  of  men's  mouths;  prey  upon 
the  virtue  of  women,  and  "trap",  and 
"cage"  innocent,  helpless  children,  and 
with  no  more  conscience  than  an  African 
slavedriver. 

Comparisons 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
heads  of  our  great  industrial  institutions 
are  by  no  means  saints,  and  in  some 
few  instances  it  may  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted care  not  a  whit  about  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  in  their  keeping,  or 
whether  their  living  conditions  are  toler- 
able or  otherwise,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  cases  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  do  not  represent  any- 
thing like  the  majority  of  manufacturers. 
In  all  professions  and  walks  of  life  there 
are  unchristian,  unscrupulous,  greed- 
loving  men,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
judge  society  as  a  whole  by  these.  And 
the  theory  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
two  classes  of  manufacturers.  Conscien- 
tious, Christian  men,  in  large  numbers, 
are  yearly  spending  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  in  their  factories 
and  the  lives  of  their  operatives,  yet  how 
seldom  are  these  types  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  story  of 
the  great  work  that  is  going  on  all  over 
the  country  for  the  uplift  of  industrial 
workers,  financed  by  men  who  own  the  in- 
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dustrial  institutions,  would  make  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  lecturer  to  comment  upon,  yet 
how  often  they  fail  to  give  it  the  pub- 
licity it  merits  !  You  might  select  twelve 
mills,  and  draw  a  circle  around  eleven 
which  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
for  the  welfare  of  the  souls  dependent 
upon  their  payrolls,  and  leave  on  the 
outside  the  twelfth,  which  violated  the 
Child  Labor  Law  and  oppressed  its 
operatives.  Little  or  nothing  would  be 
said  about  the  eleven,  but  the  twelfth 
would  stand  out  with  spectacular  sig- 
nificance, and  the  story  of  its  oppression 
and  cruelty  would  more  than  likely  be 
aired  all  over  the  States. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
why  manufacturers  are  so  much  more 
often  the  victims  of  attack  than  men  in 
other  professions  and  businesses,  and  why 
the  operative  is  held  up  to  public  sym- 
pathy so  much  more  often  than  bread- 
winners in  other  lines.  Take  by  way  of 
illustration  the  saleswomen  in  our  great 
cities,  and  poorly-paid  dressmaker  in  both 
our  cities  and  small  towns,  and  the 
farmer's  wife  in  the  rural  districts — per- 
haps the  greatest  drudge  of  all. 

The  saleswoman  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  poorly  paid,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  requirements  of  the  position  that  she 
dress  well  and  present  a  good  appear- 
ance. The  dressmaker  bends  over  her 
machine  day  in  and  day  out,  and  far  into 
the  night.  Her  stooped  position  and  the 
incessant  treading  of  the  pedals  invite 
the  ailments  peculiar  to  her  sex.  The 
work  is  unending,  she  seldom  enjoys  a 
vacation.  Often  her  patrons  keep  her 
waiting  for  the  pay,  and  she  suffers  for 
necessities  in  consequence.  While  in 
Durham,  recently,  the  writer  was  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  a  trip  through  one  of  the 
large  mills ;  and  became  particularly  in- 
terested in  a  bevy  of  bright,  healthy-look- 
ing young  women  and  matrons  in  one  of 


the  departments,  who  were  stitching  and 
hemstitching  pillowcases  at  a  long  row 
of  machines  operated  by  electricity. 
There  was  no  wearisome  treading  of  the 
pedals,  the  women  simply  guided  the 
cloth  through  the  machines  and  clipped 
the  threads.  Several  former  town  dress- 
makers were  pointed  out  in  the  group, 
who  had  given  up  the  long  hours  and 
slavish  work  in  their  homes  for  the  bet- 
ter pay  and  shorter  hours  afforded  by 
the  mill.  Here  they  sat  at  their  task, 
happy  and  contented,  in  a  large,  splen- 
didly-ventilated, well-lighted,  comfort- 
ably-heated room.  There  were  no  puz- 
zling patterns  to  be  studied  out,  or  anx- 
iety about  the  fit,  or  being  able  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  exacting  patron;  and 
above  all  there  was  no  anxiety  for  the 
morrow,  because  of  the  long-continued 
procrastination  of  the  delinquent  patron 
to  pay  her  bills,  as  was  formerly  ex- 
perienced, for  the  pay  envelope  was  sure 
to  be  forthcoming  on  the  date  it  fell  due. 
And  then  there  were  the  well-regulated 
hours  to  be  considered — the  moment  the 
whistle  blew,  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
over,  and  the  operatives  at  liberty  to  seek 
recreation  on  the  outside,  or  rest  in  their 
homes.  The  half-holidays  on  Saturdays 
were  bright  spots  to  look  forward  to, 
as  were  other  holidays  during  the  year, 
which  it  had  not  been  their  privilege  be- 
fore entering  the  mill  to  enjoy. 

Lot     of    Parmer's     Wife     Ten     Times 
Harder  Than  Mill  Operative's 

The  lot  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  ten 
times  harder  than  that  of  the  female 
operative  in  the  mill.  The  former 
begins  her  arduous  duties  long  be- 
fore daylight.  She  prepares  the  break- 
fast for  the  family  and  farm  hands, 
washes  dishes,  pots,  and  pans,  milks  cows, 
makes  beds,  sweeps,  often  feeds  the  pigs 
and  carries  in  the  stove  wood,  churns, 
bakes  pies,  and  must  needs  have  dinner 
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ready  precisely  at  the  call  of  the  dinner 
horn  at  noon.  She  cans,  preserves, 
pieces  quilts,  cooks  the  evening  meal, 
then  mends  and  sews  far  into  the  night — 
thus  the  endless  drudgery  and  dispirit- 
ing monotony  goes  on,  and  her  care-lined 
face  and  calloused  hands  tell  the  story 
more  eloquently  than  words,  of  the 
tragedy  in  her  life.  She  has  usually  lit- 
tle spending  money,  and  few  if  any  play- 
days.  Sooner  or  later  death  comes  to 
her  relief,  and  "repose  upon  her 
soulless  face"  proclaims  that  she  has  at 
last  found  rest.  Yet  seldom  are  there 
any  charges  preferred  against  the  far- 
mer, whose  wife,  in  a  sense,  is  almost 
as  much  a  bounden  slave  as  was  the 
negro  before  freedom  came.  Nor  does 
it  seem  quite  just  that  the  "hue  and  cry" 
should  constantly  be  raised  against  mill 
men,  because  of  the  alleged  "cruelty 
and  abuse"  practised  against  "the  help- 
less souls  in  their  keeping."  while  cases 
of  sure-enough  oppression  against 
breadwinners  in  various  other  lines  of 
work  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  men  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  condition  go 
Scot  free,  and  unassailed  by  criticism. 

Mill — Door  of  Opportunity — Friend  of 
Outcast 

The  public  seems  strangely  prone  to 
lose  sight  of  the  great  work  the  mills  and 
factories  are  doing  in  furnishing  remu- 
nerative employment  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  While  many  names 
of  intelligent  and  ambitious  operatives 
are  entered  on  the  payrolls,  there  are 
also  included  the  unfit,  or  outcasts  from 
labor's  ranks — the  deaf,  dumb,  crippled, 
aged,  the  uneducated,  and  those  of  a 
low  order  of  intelligence — debarred  from 
other  lines  of  business  and  the  profes- 
sions. Certain  features  of  the  mill  work 
require  no  great  skill  or  peculiar  mental 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  operative, 


and  the  untrained  hand  can  readily  adapt 
himself  to  the  simple  work,  for  which  he 
receives  a  fair  living  wage. 

The  Mill  Greatest  Civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing Factor 
The  writer  believes  that  conscientious, 
God-fearing  men  are  doing  a  work  sec- 
ond, or  perhaps  paramount,  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  the  preacher,  and  that 
the  mill  is  one  of  the  greatest  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  factors,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  new  South,  among  the  poorer 
classes.  The  building  of  the  mill  is 
synonymous  with  the  building  of  the 
church  and  school.  Invariably,  in  sight 
of  the  mill  may  be  seen  the  church  spire 
pointing  skyward,  and  nearby  is  the 
substantial  school  building.  Libraries, 
reading-rooms,  kindergartens,  Sunday 
schools,  night  schools,  day  schools, 
cooking  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms, 
playgrounds,  parks,  swimming  pools, 
physical  culture  classes,  uplift  societies 
of  various  kinds,  financed  by  the  mills, 
are  the  agencies  employed  for  the  uplift 
of  the  people.  The  influence  wielded  for 
good  by  the  teachers,  preachers,  physi- 
cians, and  social  service  workers,  espe- 
cially employed  to  study  and  to  admin- 
ister to  the  needs  of  the  people,  is  tre- 
mendous. In  this  connection,  the  La- 
Grange  Training  School,  LaGrange, 
Ga.,  may  be  cited.  The  Rev.  Henry  Dis- 
brow  Phillips,  warden  of  this  excellent 
institution,  has  an  interesting  article  in 
another  column,  from  which  one  may 
gain  some  conception  of  the  great  need 
of  such  an  institution,  and  of  the  noble 
work  that  may  be,  and  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  social  service  worker. 
Many  North  Carolina  mills  have  in  their 
employ  capable.  Christian  women,  de- 
voting their  entire  time  and  talents,  as 
social  service  workers,  to  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  the  mill  districts;  and 
their  faithful  efforts  are  well  repaid  by 
the  marvelous  transformation  in  the  lives 
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of  the  operatives.  Especially  is  the 
change  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  come  from  the  coves 
of  the  mountain,  or  rocky  and  unproduc- 
tive hillside  farms,  where  it  is  a  struggle 
from  one  year's  end  to  another  for  mere 
subsistence.  Under-nourished,  and  scan- 
tily clad,  these  people  flock  to  the  mills  in 
great  numbers.  Good  pay,  sufficient 
food,  regular  habits,  comfortable  homes, 
healthful  surroundings,  and  contact  with 
a  civilization  they  never  before  knew, 
brings  about  a  speedy  change,  for  the 
mountaineer  is  quick  to  learn,  quick  to 
imitate.  In  his  environment,  heretofore, 
he  has  been  more  or  less  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  press,  nor  within  hearing 
of  the  church  or  school  bell,  or  any  of 
the  other  elevating  influences  the  mill 
places  round  him.  What  he  wanted  in 
the  past  was  just  a  chance,  and  the  mill 
now  presents  it ;  he  finds  that  there  is  a 
different  and  a  better  life,  and  he  is  not 
slow  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  if  in- 
telligent and  ambitious,  which  is  often 
the  case,  he  is  quick  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  mill  for  self- 
improvement.  The  result  is  that  the  as- 
piring operative  often  rises  from  the 
most  menial  phase  of  mill  work  to  the 
position  of  boss  of  the  carding,  boss  of 
the  spinning,  and  so  on,  even  to  the  ex- 
alted position  of  superintendent,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  president. 

Through  the  judicious  savings  of  their 
mill  earnings,  bright  boys  and  girls  are 
constantly  availing  themselves  of  the 
higher  advantages  our  colleges  offer. 
Many  are  to  be  found  in  our  textile 
schools.  Some  are  fitting  themselves  for 
the  professions,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  our  industrial 
institutions  that  the  mill  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  their  success. 

In  the  Name  of  Justice 
The    statements   made    in   this   article 
are  not  based  upon  speculation,  or  even 


hearsay,  but  are  founded  upon  a  careful 
personal  investigation,  carried  on  in  a 
number  of  representative  mills,  and  an 
intimate  association  with  the  operatives, 
in  order  that  the  true  conditions  in  their 
lives  be  discovered. 

While  this  Magazine  would  neither 
aid,  abet,  nor  condone  an  outrage  upon 
innocent  childhood  or  womanhood,  such 
as  Angela  Morgan  in  her  virulent  attack 
imp'ies  is  being  made  upon  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  who  are  dependent  upon 
our  great  corporations  for  a  livelihood, 
it  does  stand  for  truth  and  justice  at 
all  times,  and  believing  that  our  manufac- 
turers are  more  unjustly  persecuted,  and 
given  less  credit  for  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing, than  possibly  any  other  class  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  this  persecution  is  the 
result  largely  of  the  public's  ignorance 
of  true  conditions,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
this  Magazine  to  speak  a  word  in  their 
defense.  Moreover,  for  the  sake  of  fair 
play,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  would 
seem  the  duty  of  the  press  to  unite  in 
giving  wider  publicity  to  the  great  work 
these  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
accomplishing,  with  a  view  to  ofifsetting 
some  of  the  malicious  untruths  given 
out  by  certain  paid  hirelings  of  certain 
organizations ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unjust  statements  made  by  a  certain 
class,  as  the  result  of  ignorance,  and 
which  are  prone  to  mislead  and  preju- 
dice that  part  of  the  public  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  personally  investigate  and  find 
out  the  truth.  In  the  name  of  justice, 
let  us  give  both  wage-earner  and  capi- 
talist the  square  deal ! 


Conservation  of  Resources 

By  T.  A\'.  Valentine 

AS  a  nation,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  importonce  of  conser- 
vation of  resources.  But  our  resources 
are    not    only    j)hysical ;    they    are    also 
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mental  and  moral.  And  among  the  most 
valuable  resources  must  be  reckoned  "the 
hearts  of  our  fathers  of  old."  the  simple 
manliness  with  which  they  faced  the 
problems  of  life.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  a  strong  race — strong  because  its  life 
has  for  centuries  been  lived  close  to  Na- 
ture. And  that  element  of  strength 
needs  to  be  conserved.  The  perpetuity 
of  our  nation  depends  upon  that  par- 
ticular conservation. 

The  South's  Opportunity. 

And  it  is  at  precisely  that  point  that 
Sky-Land  takes  a  special  interest  in  the 
problem.  For  Sky-Land  is  a  Southern 
magazine.  Not  in  any  narrow  sectional 
sense — for  sectionalism  is  dying,  and  will 
soon  be  dead,  and  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  swiftly  and  permanently  buried.  But 
the  South  has  an  inheritance  and  tradi- 
tions which  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  Nation's  development. 
In  the  South,  there  is  a  purer  strain  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  than  anywhere  else 
on  this  continent.  And  there  never  was 
a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  the 
need  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  charac- 
teristics was  greater  than  it  is  today. 
The  South  has  today  an  opportunity  the 
like  of  which  has  seldom  been  vouch- 
safed to  any  section  in  the  history  of 
any  nation — the  opportunity  of  conserv- 
ing and  exemplifying  an  ideal  of  ines- 
timable value. 

The  life  lived  near  to  Nature's  heart, 
the  simplicity,  the  straightforwardness, 
the  simple  manliness,  the  cleanness,  the 
uprightness  of  family  life — these  charac- 
teristics which  marked  "our  fathers  of 
old"  twenty  centuries  ago,  around  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea — these  are  the 
characteristics  which  the  South  may  to- 
day conserve,  and  in  so  doing  may  aid  in 
the  saving  of  this  nation. 


Some  Impressions  of  Gen. 
Julian  S.  Carr 

THE  writer  will  never  forget  the  first 
impressions  received  of  Gen.  Julian 
S.  Carr  at  an  interview  some  two  months 
ago.  The  card  had  hardly  been  sent  in 
when  the  door  of  his  private  office  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  writer  ushered 
within.  General  Carr  was  at  his  desk, 
dispatching  a  large  batch  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  aid  of  his  secretary.  But 
if  the  visit  was  untimely,  there  was  no 
intimation  by  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
interrupted  mail.  XA'ith  the  gracious 
bearing  of  a  Chesterfield,  and  the  native 
hospitality  of  a  true  born  Southerner, 
General  Carr  immediately  arose,  came 
forward,  and  the  genuine  cordiality  of 
his  greeting  did  much  toward  dissipating 
the  unpleasant  misgiving  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  that  perhaps  the  visit  was  at 
an  inopportune  moment.  During  the 
swift  mental  survey  that  lasted  over  the 
preliminaries  to  the  conversation  that 
eventually  followed,  the  frankness,  sin- 
cerity, geniality,  and  general  wholesome- 
ness  which  radiated  from  General  Carr's 
personality  communicated  their  indelible 
impress  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and 
that  strange  uplift  was  experienced 
which  is  felt  only  in  the  presence  of 
those  rare  souls  who  have  the  faculty  of 
drawing  out  the  best  that  is  in  us.  The 
genuine  warmth,  unaffected  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  the 
sympathetic  interest  he  at  all  times  shows 
in  the  affairs  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  invite  the  overbur- 
dened to  come  unto  him  with  their 
troubles,  or  the  timid  and  inexperienced 
to  ask  counsel.  \\'ith  the  open  candor 
of  a  child,  General  Carr  gazes  right  into 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  is  hold- 
ing converse,  and  there  is  something 
about  the  penetrating,  kindly  eyes  of 
General  Carr  which  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  he  can  look  right  down  into 
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the  depths  of  one's  soul,  and  see  what 
is  hidden  there.  His  are  the  kind  of  eyes 
that  compel  truth  and  frankness  in  re- 
turn. Reserve  is  impossible  in  General 
Carr's  presence.  A  few  seconds  after 
crossing  the  threshold,  the  writer  was 
chatting  with  him  with  the  easy  confi- 
dence of  an  old-time  friendship.  First 
and  lasting  among  the  impressions  re- 
ceived was  the  eternal  youth  of  the  man, 
who  seemed  more  like  a  boy  ripe  in  ex- 
perience and  human  sympathy  than  a 
man  of  mature  years.  General  Carr  may 
advance  in  years,  but  he  will  never  grow 
old.  To  all  outward  appearance  he  has 
discovered  the  fountain  of  youth.  As 
fresh  looking  as  the  carnation  he  inva- 
riably wears,  the  healthy  glow  of  his 
firm,  smooth  face,  the  step  as  buoyant 
and  elastic  as  a  boy's,  the  debonair  spirit 
that  he  always  shows,  are  symptoms 
which  indicate  that  he  has  cheated  Old 
Father  Time  of  the  usual  toll  he  exacts 
of  a  man  over  sixty.  Senility,  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  other  infirmities  that 
seem  the  inevitable  lot  of  those  who  are 
about  to  descend  "the  steep  decline"  are 
held  in  abeyance  by  the  dauntless  spirit 
and  youthful  heart  of  General  Carr. 

During  the  course  of  the  interview,  the 
writer  reminded  him  that  his  name  had 
been  mentioned  in  political  circles  by  cer- 
tain of  his  friends,  in  connection  with  the 
candidacy  for  the  Governorship  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  coming  campaign,  and 
asked  him  pointedly  if  he  had  consented 
that  his  name  be  placed  before  the  peo- 
ple. General  Carr  promptly  replied  that, 
while  he  appreciated  the  honor  shown 
him  in  the  mention  of  his  name,  he  was 
not  in  line  for  political  honors.  Few,  if 
any,  are  more  deserving  of  political  pre- 
ferment than  General  Carr,  whose  loyalty 
to  his  party  is  one  of  his  predominant 
characteristics,  and  who  has  done  so 
much  for  his  State;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  few,  if  any,  would  perform  the  du- 


ties of  this  high  office  more  faithfully 
or  efficiently  than  he,  but  it  seems  to  be 
General  Carr's  desire  and  determination 
to  rest  calmly  upon  his  oars  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  leave  political 
preferment  to  others. 

A  man's  true  greatness  is  gauged  only 
by  the  measure  of  his  goodness.  Gen- 
eral Carr  is  a  great  man  because  he  is 
a  good  man,  and  the  simple  statement 
could  not  be  rendered  more  eloquent  by 
the  most  polished  oratorical  phrases. 
General  Carr's  greatness  consists  in  hav- 
ing used  wisely  and  well  the  talents  God 
gave  him.  His  boundless  generosity  is 
constantly  finding  expression  in  well- 
directed  deeds  of  philanthropy,  and  many 
there  be,  whose  erstwhile  faltering  steps 
he  has  planted  firmly  on  the  way,  that 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

"In  North  Carolina's  Calcium  Light," 
in  the  current  number  of  Sky-Land, 
Robert  Gray  Lilly  has  paid  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  "Jule"  Carr,  whom  Sky-Land 
would  like  to  call  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  whom  Sky-Land,  in  its  modest 
way,  delights  to  honor,  as  one  who  is 
making  the  world  a  better  place  because 
of  his  presence. 


An  Important  Movement 

TRULY  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
wonderful  enlightenment  and  intel- 
lectual development. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
States  has  so  much  time,  thought,  and 
money  been  expended  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  resources  as  the  present.  Vol- 
ume after  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  great  measures,  both  protective  and 
combative,  that  are  constantly  being  in- 
augurated along  the  various  lines  of  re- 
form. In  a  degree  never  before  known 
is  attention  being  directed  to  the  conser- 
vation of  human  life,  and  the  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  development  of 
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the  race.  The  conservation  of  child  life 
especially  has  become  an  absorbing 
study.  Too  much  encouragement 
cannot  be  given,  nor  too  much 
stress  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  work  being  accomplished  in  the  Bet- 
ter Babies  Contests.  Of  no  less  vital 
importance  is  the  good  being  done  by 
the  Eugenic  Societies  for  the  welfare  of 
the  coming  generation.  The  significance 
of  the  work  of  these  organizations  can 
be  more  accurately  gauged  a  few  years 
hence  in  the  improved  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  condition  of  the  race  which  will 
doubtless  be  apparent  if  the  present  vig- 
orous campaign  marked  by  intelligent  ef- 
fort counts  for  anything. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  none  the 
less  important  movements  in  North  Car- 
olina (with  Dr.  Albert  Anderson,  of  Cen- 
tral Hospital,  Raleigh,  as  its  originator), 
is  for  the  conservation  of  our  mental 
resources.  As  an  outcome  of  his  efforts 
a  society,  known  as  the  State  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  has  been  organized. 
The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  preven- 
tion of  insanity.  An  important  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  distribution  broadcast 
of  suitable  literature  treating  of  mental 
hygiene.  Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin,  of  Durham, 
is  president ;  Dr.  Ernest  Bullock,  of  Wil- 
mington, Dr.  E.  B.  McBrayer,  of  Ashe- 
ville.  Miss  Daisy  Denson,  of  Raleigh, 
vice-presidents ;  Joseph  G.  Brown,  of 
Raleigh,  treasurer;  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison, 
Dr.  John  McCampbell,  R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor, members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  choice  of  its  officers,  the  State 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  made  a 
wise  selection.  With  such  a  personnel, 
the  good  that  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished for  humanity  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  mind  is  beyond  our  powers  of 
computation. 


M.  L.  Shipman — An  Appreciation 

IT  W^AS  with  peculiar  interest  that  the 
writer  read  Senator  S.  W.  Lovin- 
good's  endorsement  of  M.  L.  Shipman 
as  a  likely  candidate  for  Congress,  which 
appeared  in  The  Asheville  Citizen,  under 
date  of  February  24. 

While  Sky-Land  is  a  non-political 
Magazine,  and  has  no  intention  of  vio- 
lating its  policy  by  becoming  involved  in 
matters  political,  nor  expects  to  partici- 
pate in  the  coming  campaign ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  part  of  its  policy  is  to 
stand  for  reform  where  reform  is 
needed,  and  realizing  the  crying  need  for 
reform  in  the  political  world  and  that 
reform  can  only  be  brought  about  by  put- 
ting in  office  men  of  unimpeachable 
character,  whose  convictions  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  who  stand  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  for  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, and  truth,  Sky-Land  can,  with  im- 
punity, add  its  word  of  endorsement  to 
those  of  others  when  the  names  of  such 
men  are  put  before  the  people  as  candi- 
dates worthy  of  office.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  gratification  mingled  with  pleasure 
that  Sky-Land  (without  his  knowledge) 
openly  endorses  the  proposed  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Shipman,  as  a  man  who  meas- 
ures in  full  stature  to  the  standard  above 
outlined. 

As  news  editor,  at  one  time,  of  The 
Western  Carolina  Democrat,  of  which 
Mr.  Shipman  was  then  editor,  the  writer 
had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  man 
at  close  range,  and  to  know  him  as  he 
is.  During  this  association,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  period  of  a  heated  cam- 
paign, the  character  of  the  man  was 
subjected  to  the  severest  anal3'tical  test. 
In  keeping  with  the  acknowledged  cor- 
ruption which  exists  in  politics,  the  ene- 
mies of  Mr.  Shipman's  paper  often  re- 
sorted to  the  grossest  political  intrigue 
and  chicanery  in  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain low-handed  methods  calculated  not 
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only  to  injure  the  party  but  to  work  to  his 
personal  undoing,  but  no  matter  how  se- 
verely the  mettle  of  the  man  was  tried, 
he  invariably  demonstrated  the  mastery 
over  self,  and  instead  of  striking  back, 
and  with  telling  result,  as  he  often  could 
have  done,  Mr.  Shipman  ignored  the 
smallness  of  the  attack,  and  has  been 
known  in  more  cases  than  one  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  enemy's  head  by  en- 
dorsing him  for  office  or  rendering  him 
some  other  personal  favor.  One  instance 
in  particular  is  recalled,  where  Mr.  Ship- 
man  had  been  the  victim  of  continued 
unjust  and  violent  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
a  political  enemy  who  never  scrupled  to 
sell  his  honor  to  obtain  an  end,  when  an 
unexpected  opportunity  came  to  pay  him 
in  his  own  coin.  The  worm  had  turned 
at  last,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
staff  watched  with  bated  breath  to  see 
if  he  would  not  break  over  this  once, 
with  so  glorious  and  auspicious  a  chance, 
and  lick  his  enemy  to  the  Queen's  taste. 
But  the  man  proved  bigger  than  the  op- 
portunity; instead  of  giving  his  enemy 
his  just  desserts,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  his  public  humiliation,  and  dis- 
grace to  the  opposing  party,  Mr.  Ship- 
man  allowed  the  opportunity  to  quietly 
pass  without  so  much  as  a  word.  No 
matter  how  sorely  tried  in  times  past 
because  of  unjust  and  ignominious  at- 
tack, M.  Iv.  Shipman  was  never  known 
to  strike  an  enemy  when  he  was  down. 

A  self-made  man,  he  is  ever  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  man  who  is 
struggling  to  make  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities. His  loyalty  to  his  friends  is 
another  predominant  characteristic.  As 
an  Odd  Fellow,  his  true  worth  is  best 
attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  recently 
chosen  Grand  Master  of  that  Order  for 
North  Carolina.  The  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  unfortunate  or  afflicted,  find  in  him  a 
staunch  friend,  nor  does  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress ever  pass  his  ear  unheeded.     An 


honest,  God-fearing,  fair-minded  man, 
of  sound  judgment,  ripe  experience,  M. 
L.  Shipman  can  show  a  clean  record, 
open  to  the  world's  inspection.  So  much 
for  the  man. 

As  a  party  leader,  Mr.  Shipman  pos- 
sesses the  inherent  qualities  of  the  poli- 
tician and  campaigner.  His  ability  as 
an  organizer  was  amply  demonstrated 
during  his  first  term  of  service  as  district 
chairman.  Possibly  no  Democrat  in  the 
State  has  been  more  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  his  party,  nor  worked  more  energet- 
ically in  its  behalf.  While  few  men  are 
averse  to  catching  the  plum  when  it  falls 
in  their  laps,  it  may  be  justly  said  of  M. 
L.  Shipman  that  he  has  never  allowed 
self-aggrandizement  to  come  before  the 
interests  of  his  party. 

Born  on  a  farm,  in  the  mountain  sec- 
tion of  \\'estern  North  Carolina,  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood  days,  Mr.  Shipman 
is  the  staunch  friend  of  the  son  of  the 
soil  and  the  mountaineer,  while  his  offi- 
cial duties  as  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Printing,  coupled  with  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  as  editor  of  one  of 
the  strongest  Democratic  papers  in  the 
State,  have  brought  him  into  intimate 
touch  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
society,  and  rendered  him  readily  conver- 
sant with  the  political  situation  and  all 
the  great  issues  of  the  day.  Considering 
the  broad  education  he  has  acquired  in 
the  school  of  human  experience,  his  sin- 
cerity and  quick  faculty  for  making  and 
keeping  friends,  together  with  the  other 
attributes  requisite  to  the  politician,  Mr. 
Shipman  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  political  honor  Mr.  Lovingood 
has  bespoken  for  him.  Should  Mr.  Ship- 
man  enter  the  race  it  will  be  with  clean 
hands,  and  what  is  more  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  he  will  come  out  of  it  with 
clean  hands. 

Sky-Land  believes  in  the  man,  and 
his  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
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office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people; 
and  here's  hoping  that  his  party  will  see 
fit  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  true 
worth,  excellent  powers  of  leadership, 
and  above  all  his  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  party,  by  honoring  him  with 
the  nomination. 


Lest  We  Forget 

EQUAL,  suffrage  is  coming,  just  as 
sure  as  the  sparks  fly  upward;  and 
emancipated  woman  is  yet  to  enjoy  a 
greater  freedom  than  she  has  known 
since  the  mother  of  the  race  proved  her 
leadership  on  that  fateful  day  in  the 
garden  when  she  led  her  liege  lord  to 
the  tree  of  forbidden  knowledge  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  version,  tempted  him  to 
an  act  of  disobedience.  Since  that  day, 
woman's  power  over  man  has  been  ac- 
knowledged down  through  the  pages  of 
history,  and  now  that  she  is  about  to  step 
over  the  threshold  into  man's  world,  and 
share  equally  with  him  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  she  has  so  long  been  de- 
nied, the  question  confronts  us  how  will 
she  use  that  power?  Will  the  new  con- 
dition produce  any  material  change  in 
her  and,  if  so,  into  what  manner  of  man- 
woman  will  she  develop?  Will  she  keep 
ever  in  sight  the  glory  of  her  woman- 
hood— that  priceless  thing  that  men  have 
reverenced  and  in  which  little  children 
have  placed  their  faith — and  do  naught 
to  forfeit  the  trust  imposed  therein,  or 
will  the  smoldering  passion  for  a  freedom 
long  denied  her  burst  into  flame ;  and, 
overcome  with  the  intoxication  of  newly 
acquired  power,  will  she  forget  the  dig- 
nity becoming  her  sex,  and  resort  to  acts 
of  militancy  in  order  to  force  an  issue 
or  gain  an  end?  While  woman,  flushed 
with  victory,  gladly  heralds  the  dawn  of 
the  new  era,  man  is  secretly  fearful  of 
the  effect  the  change  may  have  upon  her 
destiny.     Just  how  she  will  acquit  her- 


self yet  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  up 
to  the  woman  to  fortify  herself  before- 
hand, that  she  be  able  to  master  the  new 
condition  rather  than  be  mastered  by  it. 
In  slipping  into  man's  sphere,  it  is  not 
vitally  essential  that  she  lose  a  whit  of 
her  womanliness.  It  rests  with  her  alone 
whether  she  unmake,  or  rather  unsex 
herself,  lose  her  womanly  prestige,  and 
bring  ignominious  reproach  upon  the  sa- 
cred name  of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 
In  times  past,  woman  has  been  known  to 
meet  wisely  and  courageously  the  most 
stupendous  crisises.  In  some  cases, 
woman  has  made  wise  use  of  the  privi- 
lege of  franchise.  She  has  even  been 
known  to  administer  the  affairs  of  office 
in  a  capable  and  trustworthy  manner, 
and  to  maintain  her  womanly  poise  and 
sweetness  while  assuming  man's  role.  In 
other  instances,  woman  has  shamelessly 
perverted  her  power,  has  boisterously 
sought  to  interfere  with  or  usurp  the 
rights  of  men,  and  has  "evoluted"  (with 
due  respect  to  the  King's  English)  into 
a  cross  between  man,  woman,  and  ape — 
a  grotesque  and  repellant  composite  of 
the  three — a  being,  unsexed  and  without 
individuality.  In  the  case  of  Phyllis 
Brady,  the  English  suffragette,  who  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  arson, 
and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  unsexed  woman,  \\nien 
an  ignorant,  depraved  woman  of  the 
streets  is  arrested  for  retailing,  or  some 
act  of  immorality,  we  are  prone  to  feel 
a  certain  degree  of  pity  for  her  misfor- 
tune, realizing  that  she  has  never  had  the 
advantages  of  education,  home  influence 
or  training,  and  we  secretly  wish  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  this  woman  had  been 
lighter,  or  that  she  had  been  given  an- 
other chance.  But  in  the  case  of  Phyllis 
Brady,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  cul- 
ture, we   feel  only  the  direst  contempt. 
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That  a  woman  of  her  mentality  and  sup- 
posed refinement  could  stoop  to  the  das- 
tardly act  of  a  low-bred  criminal  is  al- 
most beyond  belief,  and  places  her  be- 
yond the  pale  of  human  sympathy  or  ex- 
ecutive clemency,  and  we  are  gratified 
that  the  law  had  its  course,  and  that  jus- 
tice pure  and  simple  was  meted  out  to 
the  miscreant. 

The  quiet  dignity  with  which  the 
American  woman  has  thus  far  waged 
her  fight  for  the  ballot  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  as  she 
nears  the  goal  of  her  ambition  she  will 
not  become  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
power,  and  lose  the  mastery  over  self, 
but  will  continue  to  maintain  her  wom- 
anly poise.  In  the  present  crucial  stage 
of  woman's  evolution,  it  behooveth  her 
to  walk  carefully  and  with  unwonted  vig- 
ilance, lest,  in  her  hour  of  triumph,  she 
forget,  and  by  conduct  unworthy  bring 
reproach  upon  the  glory  of  her  woman- 
hood. 


Helping  to  Prevent  Poverty 
through  Legislation 

IN  SOME  of  the  States,  eugenic  socie- 
ties are  accomplishing  untold  good.  In 
some  of  the  schools,  the  study  of  eugen- 
ics has  recently  been  made  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  with  the  result  that  two  fac- 
tions have  arisen  among  thinking  people 
— one  in  support  of  and  one  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  innovation.  On  the  one  hand, 
certain  sticklers  for  old-school  methods 
are  showing  violent  opposition  to  the 
frank  and  open  present-day  manner  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  entails  ex- 
treme delicacy.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain advanced  thinkers,  realizing  that  ig- 
norance of  eugenics  has  in  the  past  re- 
tarded the  higher  development  of  the 
race,  courageously  determined  to  thrust 
false  modesty  in  the  background,  and 
united  in  an  eflfort  for  the  enlightenment 


of  the  masses  on  this  important  subject, 
with  the  result  above  stated.  Whilst  the 
extreme  views  and  methods  of  the  fad- 
dist should  not  for  a  moment  be  coun- 
tenanced, it  does  seem,  if  due  caution  be 
exercised  in  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  much  good  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  promotion  of  cleaner  liv- 
ing and  loftier  ideals.  In  some  of  the 
States,  eugenic  laws  have  wisely  been 
passed,  and  if  the  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, backed  by  combined  and  intelligent 
effort,  continues  along  this  line — and 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will — it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  due 
process  of  time  a  very  perceptible  de- 
crease will  be  noted  in  hereditary  dis- 
eases, degeneracy,  blindness,  feeble- 
mindedness, and  other  afflictions,  from 
which  millions  are  suffering  today  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  or  vice  of  their 
parents  or  forebears,  and  that  a  race 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically  more  fit 
will  be  the  result. 

Whilst  millions  of  dollars  and  much 
time  are  being  devoted  to  study  and  med- 
ical research  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, how  little  time,  thought,  and  money 
are  expended  for  the  prevention  of  pov- 
erty !  True,  many  remedies  are  in  evi- 
dence for  the  relief  of  poverty,  such  as 
almshouses,  orphan  asylums,  homes  for 
the  aged  poor,  charity  schools,  missions, 
etc. ;  but  how  little  is  done,  in  proportion, 
for  its  prevention!  And  there  is  just  as 
much  reason  why  poverty  should  be  pre- 
vented, as  tuberculosis,  smallpox,  ty- 
phoid, malaria,  or  any  other  malady 
against  which  the  most  vigorous  warfare 
is  at  present  being  waged ;  for  surely 
there  is  no  more  grievous  malady  afflict- 
ing the  Nation  than  poverty,  taking  into 
consideration  the  misery,  crime,  and  deg- 
radation it  entails,  and  the  excessive 
number  of  its  victims. 

The  question  of  the  prevention  of  pov- 
erty  resolves   itself   into    a    tremendous 
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problem.  The  question  of  the  preven- 
tion of  certain  diseases  was  at  one  time 
considered  a  tremendous  problem,  but 
is  gradually  becoming  satisfactorily 
solved — the  outcome  of  long  years  of 
scientific  research.  In  view  of  this  tri- 
umph of  man's  power,  why  should  the 
prevention  of  poverty,  complicated  prob- 
lem though  it  is,  be  impossible  of  solu- 
tion? It  would  seem  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  if  the  people  would  energet- 
ically unite  in  the  employment  of  various 
combative  measures,  along  well-defined 
and  systematic  lines,  that  in  time  extreme 
poverty,  at  least,  might  be  prevented. 

Theories  practical  and  impractical  are 
occasionally  advanced  for  the  prevention 
of  poverty.  Joseph  Pels,  the  well-known 
Hebrew  philanthropist,  who  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia recently,  promulgated  the  the- 
ory that  the  single  tax  was  the  solution 
of  economic  troubles.  Upon  being  asked 
some  time  ago  to  give  his  reason  for 
supporting  the  single  tax,  Mr.  Pels  re- 
plied in  part :  "I  believe  this  would  be 
a  reform  which  would  settle  most,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  problems  of  poverty." 
His  was  a  great  theory,  and  in  human 
reckoning  the  passing  of  this  great  man, 
just  as  his  influence  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  worldwide,  seems  particularly  un- 
timely. 

Another  measure  for  the  prevention  of 
poverty,  which  seems  sufficiently  logical 
to  at  least  merit  some  reflection,  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
viz. :  That  with  the  passage  of  the  eu- 
genic law,  whereby  the  male  applicant 
for  marriage  license  is  required  to  show 
a  medical  certificate  before  a  license  will 
be  granted,  it  would  seem  practicable 
that  a  law  accompany  it  whereby  the 
male  applicant  for  marriage  license 
would  be  compelled  to  show  a  certificate 
of  deposit  in  the  bank,  or  else  a  clear 
title  to  certain  real  estate,  preferably  a 
house  and  lot  in  a  sufficiently  good  state 


of  repair  to  warrant  of  a  comfortable 
home,  or  at  least  a  habitable  abiding 
place,  or  else  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
form. 

Nor  would  it  seem  altogether  just  to 
exact  too  much  of  the  male,  without  im- 
posing certain  obligations  upon  the  fe- 
male applicant  for  marriage  license ;  and 
to  this  end  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
the  woman  be  required  to  show  a  cer- 
tificate for  certain  proficiency  in  domes- 
tic science,  with  especial  emphasis  laid 
upon  domestic  economy.  Thus  the  pair 
would  begin  the  race  somewhat  evenly, 
and  with  a  tenfold  better  chance  of  win- 
ning. 

How  many  young  men  marry  without 
having  saved  a  dollar!  How  many  even 
borrow  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
incidental  to  the  bridal  tour  and  their 
part  of  the  church  wedding!  How  many 
women  go  in  debt  for  the  trousseau ! 
Thus  they  begin  their  married  career 
burdened  at  the  outset,  or  without  a  dol- 
lar laid  by  for  the  rainy  day.  The  woman 
is  often  ignorant  of  the  slightest  detail 
of  domestic  work;  she  can  neither  bake 
a  loaf  of  bread  nor  cook  a  roast  intelli- 
gently. Often  she  is  extravagantly  in- 
clined. What  is  the  result?  The  honey- 
moon passes — the  woman,  unless  an  un- 
usually strong  character,  becomes  fret- 
ful and  nagging,  or  careworn  and  dis- 
pirited, because  of  the  burden  of  the 
housework  with  which  she  is  unprepared 
to  cope.  She  has  no  idea  of  market  val- 
ues ;  her  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  only 
theoretical,  and  she  is  painfully  ignorant 
of  the  relative  importance  of  its  practi- 
cal application  in  the  realm  of  domestic 
science.  Her  accounts  get  beyond  her. 
The  man  becomes  old  before  his  time  in 
his  efforts  to  make  ends  meet  With  the 
advent  of  children,  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing increases  heavily.  Their  education  is 
a  big  item.  Their  demands  become  heav- 
ier as  later  on  they  enter  society,   and 
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must  be  suitably  clothed,  that  they 
make  as  creditable  a  showing  as 
"their  associates,  for  surely  the  chil- 
dren have  a  right  to  certain  rea- 
sonable demands  on  the  parents 
who  are  responsible  for  their  being. 
(And  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  while  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
combine  to  denounce  race  suicide  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  bringing  of  children 
into  the  world  by  men  and  women  men- 
tally, morally,  or  physically  unfit,  or 
financially  unable  to  provide  them  with 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  much  less  an 
education,  would  seem  a  greater  crime 
against  the  State  and  society  at  large 
than  race  suicide  even,  though  neither 
sin  should  be  condoned. ) 

But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment: In  the  case  of  the  man  and 
woman  struggling  for  existence,  it  is  just 
a  case  of  pinch,  pinch,  all  the  time,  with 
the  awful  anxiety  of  tomorrow  hanging 
ever  over  them.  Sickness  and  debt  come. 
The  man  is  getting  up  in  years,  a  younger 
man  usurps  his  place,  and  he  finds  him- 
self without  a  job.  And  thus  the  end- 
less tragedy  goes  on.  In  some  instances 
the  load  has  grown  so  heavy  that  it  has 
gotten  beyond  human  endurance — the 
heart  becomes  embittered ;  love  flies  out 
at  the  window ;  and  too  often  the  divorce 
court  marks  the  climax.  Nor  is  the  story 
overdrawn — just  such  a  condition  exists 
in  thousands  of  homes  today. 

For  the  conservation  of  the  domestic 
peace  and  happiness  of  future  genera- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  the  problem  of 
the  prevention  of  poverty  should  be  given 
careful  study.  The  passage  of  the  law 
hereinbefore  referred  to  would,  in  part, 
seem  a  logical  solution.  The  existence 
of  such  a  law  would  more  than  likely 
prove  a  strong  factor  towards  minimiz- 
ing the  gross  extravagance  practiced  by 
the  young  men  of  today;  it  would  fur- 
ther be  productive  of  raising  the  stand- 


ard of  their  efficiency ;  it  would  doubtless 
have  the  tendency  to  inculcate  in  them 
habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  atten- 
tion to  business.  In  the  case  of  the 
woman,  the  same  theory  holds  good.  The 
effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to  render 
her  more  industrious,  self-reliant,  and 
economical.  Instead  of  devoting  five  aft- 
ernoons in  the  week  to  tango  or  bridge, 
she  would  spend  a  part  of  her  time  to 
good  advantage  learning  the  scientific 
way  of  baking  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the 
relative  values  of  the  ingredients  that  en- 
ter into  the  loaf;  or  in  studying  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  dressmaking,  and 
the  most  economical  way  of  laying  the 
patterns ;  or  possibly  the  most  practical 
method  of  mopping  a  floor;  nor  should 
the  study  of  market  values  and  a  sim- 
ple system  of  bookkeeping  adaptable  to 
house  accounts  escape  her  attention. 

Is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  while  the  passage  of  such  a 
law  would  render  the  goal  of  marriage 
more  difficult  of  attainment,  on  the  other 
hand  would  not  the  fitness  of  the  sub- 
jects make  it  doubl)^  desirable?  In  a 
word,  would  not  the  passage  of  such  a 
law  tend  in  a  large  measure  to  help  pre- 
vent poverty? 


Relative  to  Population  and 
Civic  Ideals 

THE  following  statistics,  compiled  by 
Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  in  his  ad- 
mirable address  "North  Carolina  Towns 
Must  Plan  for  the  Future,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  at  Raleigh  recently,  show 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  decade  dating  from 
1900  to  1910  that  is  truly  gratifying.  Mr.. 
Connor  says : 

"In  1900,  there  were  twenty-.'ieven 
towns  in  North  Carolina  classed  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  'urban  territory;'  i.e.. 
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as  having  populations  of  2,500  or  up- 
wards; in  1910,  tiiere  were  thirty-nine 
such  towns.  In  1900,  the  population  of 
these  towns  was  208,215 ;  in  1910,  it  was 
318,474.  During  the  decade,  the  increase 
in  population  in  these  towns  was  fifty- 
three  per  cent. ;  for  the  rest  of  the  State, 
twelve  per  cent.  In  1900,  the  urban  pop- 
ulation was  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State;  in  1910, 
it  was  nearly  fifteen  per  cent. 

"But  this  is  not  the  whole  stor}'.  In 
1900,  there  were  in  North  Carolina  318 
incorporated  places;  in  1910,  there  were 
444.  In  1900,  the  population  of  these 
places  was  335,089;  in  1910,  it  was  536,- 
956.  In  1900,  their  population  was  17.7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State;  in  1910,  it  was  24.3  per  cent.  To- 
day, one-fourth  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  live  in  incorporated  towns  and 
cities. 

"If  the  same,  or  even  approximately 
the  same,  rate  of  increase  in  urban  popu- 
lation continues  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  next  four  decades,  by  the  time 
many  of  those  here  present  have  reached 
middle  life,  there  will  be  in  North  Caro- 
lina a  half-dozen  cities  ranging  in  popu- 
lation from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  the  to- 
tal urban  population  of  the  State  will  be 
as  great  as  the  rural  population  is  today ; 
and,  instead  of  its  being  only  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  it  will  be 
nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

*     >ti     * 

"Accordingly,  although  we  may  look 
forward  with  a  certain  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  the  growth  of  our  cities,  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
after  all,  the  important  consideration  is 
not  what  shall  be  the  size  of  our  cities 
of  1950;  but  what  kind  of  cities  shall 
they  be?  It  will  matter  very  little  whether 
our  cities  of  1950  contain  fifty  thousand, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or 


two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people ; 
it  will  matter  very  greatly  whether  they 
are  centers  of  education  and  culture,  of 
health  and  beauty,  of  social  comfort  and 
industrial  prosperity,  of  law  and  order 
and  virtue.  Whether  they  shall  become 
such  cities  or  not,  it  is  yet  within  our 
power  to  determine.  We  can  make  of 
the  cities  of  North  Carolina  any  kind  of 
cities  that  we  choose;  and  the  kind  of 
cities  that  we  choose  will  be  the  result 
of  our  ideals." 

Farther  on  in  his  address,  Mr.  Con- 
nor very  pertinently  adds :  "Every  town 
that  looks  forward,  every  town  that  has 
aspirations,  every  town  that  indulges  in 
ideals,  ought  to  have  these  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  concrete  form  of  a  town- 
plan,  carefully  worked  out  for  it  by  ex- 
perts in  the  art  of  town-planning;  and 
they  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  town  in 
its  growth  and  development  shall  follow 
that  plan. 

"It  is  not  only  necessar}^  that  this  work 
be  done  by  the  city  administration,  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  behind  the  city 
administration,  supporting  it  in  its  work, 
there  should  be  an  educated,  sympathetic 
citizenship,  a  citizenship  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  the  modern 
city,  and  able  to  solve  them  in  the  inter- 
est of  society." 

With  Mr.  Connor's  permission,  we 
might  add  that  each  man,  woman,  boy, 
and  girl  in  North  Carolina  should  con- 
stitute himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  civic  unit  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
State,  and  should  feel  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  its  welfare. 

Wonderfully  rich  in  resources  and  op- 
portunities. North  Carolina  is  capable  of 
a  higher  development  than  the  masses 
have  yet  dreamed  of.  Eet  us  then  build 
strong,  with  masonry  good  and  true, 
keeping  ever  before  us  the  vision  of  a 
greater  commonwealth  yet  to  be. 
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The  Factory  in  the  Home 

THE  Factory  in  the  Home  idea,  an 
innovation  in  North  Carolina, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  Mr.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Jr.,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  manufacturing 
world,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Mr. 
Carr's  plan  will  be  adopted  by  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  country. 

Of  the  Factory  in  the  Home  move- 
ment, and  the  growth  of  the  Durham 
Hosiery  Mills,  Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson  makes 
the  following  interesting  comment  in 
The  Durham  Daily  Sun  : 

"The  Durham  Hosiery  Mills  have 
taken  a  long  step  forward  in  the  manu- 
facturing line  in  the  South.  The  presi- 
dent of  these  mills  (five  in  number), 
Julian  S.  Carr,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  knitting  manufacturers  in 
the  Southland.  He  has  worked  out  and 
put  into  actual  operation  about  fifty 
vi'hat  might  be  called  small  factories,  and 
they  are  operated  in  the  homes  where 
skilled  labor  can  be  had  without  the  em- 
ployee leaving  her  home  and  household 
duties. 

"The  looping  department  of  this  great 
plant  is  one  in  which  skilled  labor  is  re- 
quired. A  majority  of  the  looping  is 
done  by  young  ladies,  who  are  experts  in 
this  line.  Hands  are  always  needed.  Tn 
the  past  few  years,  the  young  ladies  in 
this  department  have  married  off  very 
rapidly,  and  others  were  needed  at  their 
homes  and  had  to  leave  the  factory. 

"The  idea  came  to  Mr.  Carr  to  install 
looping  machines  in  the  homes  of  skilled 
workers,  and  carry  the  work  to  them  in- 
stead of  their  having  to  go  to  the  factory, 
and  carry  it  on  while  attending  to  their 
household  duties.  He  put  the  idea  into 
operation,  and  the  workers  took  hold  of 
it  gladly.  A  motor  is  attached  to  each 
machine,   and   the    operator    can    work 


either  day  or  night.  The  company  has 
six  plants,  and  this  new  idea  will  be  put 
in  operation  at  each  one  of  them. 

Factory  Collects  All  Work 

"The  work  in  the  home  departments  is 
carried  out  and  then  collected  by  the 
Company.  Special  wagons  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  collections  are  daily, 
and  the  amount  of  work  done  is  growing 
steadily.  No  trouble  is  experienced  by 
those  having  the  machines  in  their  houses. 

"Not  many  years  ago,  the  Carr  boys, 
sons  of  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  started  a 
hosiery  mill.  The  first  mill  was  named 
No.  1.  From  the  very  start,  success  at- 
tended them.  It  was  but  a  short  while 
before  Durham  Hosiery  Mill  No.  2  was 
running.  Some  months  later,  the  Com- 
pany began  the  operation  of  another  mill, 
at  High  Point,  N.  C,  and  that  was  styled 
Durham  Hosiery  Mill  No.  3.  As  the 
months  passed,  there  came  more  mills — 
No.  4  at  Chapel  Hill,  No.  5  at  Golds- 
boro.  No.  6  near  Chapel  Hill,  and  No.  7 
at  Mebane — all  in  this  State. 

"Durham  Hosiery  Mill  No.  8  is  on 
the  way,  and  will  be  located  in  Durham. 
The  Company  is  putting  on  the  market 
$300,000  of  preferred  stock,  which  is 
paying  six' per  cent,  interest.  This  last 
new  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  once.  The 
sales  of  their  hosiery  are  growing  at  a 
remarkable  rate.  The  Company  now  is 
one  of  the  largest  hosiery  concerns  in 
the  country.  Back  of  the  Company  is 
plenty  of  business  energy  and  brains,  and 
thousands  of  employees  who  are  pleas- 
ingly co-operating  to  make  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  officials  something  great  in 
the  manufacturing  world." 


Still  Going  Forward 

THE  latest  movement  for  the  more 
efficient  and  more  effective  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
South  is  to  be  the  "Bovs'  Pig  Club"  and 
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this  is  the  work  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
now  has  its  Boys'  Corn  Club  and  its  Girls' 
Canning  Club  and  now  comes  the  Boys' 
Pig  Club,  being  organized  in  the  South 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sup- 
ply and  encouraging  good  breeding  of 
hogs.  Already  clubs  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  and  a 
club  organization  has  been  started  in 
Georgia.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department  to  organize  clubs  in 
every  Southern  State. 

The  idea  of  the  organization  started 
with  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Demon- 
stration branch  of  the  Department,  and 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  or- 
ganization is  an  offshoot  of  the  Boys' 
Corn  Club  which  has  an  organization  in 
every  Southern  State  and  which  has 
been  the  means  of  producing  record- 
breaking  yields  of  corn.  The  Pig  Club, 
when  thoroughly  organized,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Corn 
Club.  The  boys  of  the  newly  organized 
association  will  see  to  it  that  the  pigs  are 
produced  to  eat  the  corn. 


upbuilding  of  his  town,  it  would  seem 
safe  to  predict  that  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Club,  large 
things  will  be  accomplished  for  the  up- 


building of  Durham. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Southgate 

IN  THE  election  of  Mr.  J.  H.  South- 
gate  to  the  presidency  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club,  Durham,  that  organization 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  wisdom 
of  its  choice. 

A  man  of  wonderful  tact,  largeness  of 
vision,  fine  powers  of  discrimination,  and 
cool  judgment,  combined  with  ripe  ex- 
perience born  of  an  intimate  association 
with  public  affairs  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Southgate  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  office,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all 
the  people. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Southgate  is  an  ultra- 
progressive,  and  being  vitally  interested 
in  every  wholesome  movement  .  for  the 


Bonds    of    Friendship  Argumented 

Between  the  People  and  the 

Southern 

AS  a  result  of  the  recent  tour  through 
North  Carolina  of  Mr.  Fairfax 
Harrison,  the  new  president  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding has  been  brought  about,  and 
a  stronger  friendship  welded  between  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  people  of  the 
State  than  even  existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Harrison  appears  to  comprehend 
fully  the  responsibility  of  his  position  as 
head  of  a  great  corporation.  He  seems  to 
be  very  earnest  in  his  intention  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  late,  lamented  Mr. 
Finley. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  particularly  interested 
in  continuing  the  work  of  developing 
that  section  through  which  the  Southern 
passes,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
in  this  connection  that  the  people  of  the 
State  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
great  work  the  Southern  is  accomplishing 
in  developing  and  advertising  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolinians  were  impressed 
with  Mr.  Harrison's  splendid  breadth  of 
view,  his  modesty  of  mien,  and  his  strong 
sense  of  fairness  expressed  in  his  oft 
reiterated  intention  to  co-operate  with 
the  people,  and  to  endeavor  at  all  times 
to  accord  them  the  "square  deal"  in  their 
relations  with  the  road. 

Mr.  Harrison  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  upon  the  people,  and  as  be- 
fore stated  his  visit  was  productive  of 
augmenting  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  between  them  and 
the  Southern. 
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The  Passing  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt 

IN  the  passing  of  Mr.  George  Vander- 
bilt, youngest  son  of  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt, North  Carolina  has  sustained  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  foremost  leaders  in 
scientific  research. 

Since  1885,  the  date  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
settled  in  Asheville,  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  and  means  to  practical  demon- 
strations in  forestry,  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  livestock  raising. 


The  building  of  Biltmore  House,  and 
the  maintaining  of  the  superb  estate  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  various  charities  in 
connection  therewith,  have  afforded  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  people,  and 
brought  an  enormous  revenue  into  Ashe- 
ville and  vicinity. 

An  illustrated  sketch  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  interesting  career  will  appear  in  the 
next  number  of  Sky-Land. 


^U«4|'^^®^®*^®2-^®^®»**^^^^^  ■ '  .--/-*  ■  V-^.bB'^X*€^2*®^'*^a*=^^'*^*^ 


The  following  aphorisms  had  their 
origin  with  the  late  lamented  Joseph 
Fels: 

One  of  the  hardest  things  is  to  con- 
vince the  man  with  a  full  stomach  that 
there  is   somebody  hungry. 

I  do  not  believe  in  anything  being 
taxed  that  is  made  by  human  hands. 

I  should  like  to  wipe  out  that  part  of 
capital  which  is  not  produced  by  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  people  are  lazy  by 
nature ;  the}'  are  lazy  by  reason  of  be- 
ing forced  to  be  hizy. 

''"here  is  ro  such  thing  as  monopoly  of 
labor  ;  there  is  monopoly  of  land. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  Americans 
are  the  most  easily  tricked  and  fooled 
people  on  earth. 

If  we  had  an  educational  fund  of  one 
million  a  year,  we'd  ujiset  the  world  in 
twenty  years,  as  to  economic  conditions. 
I  will  be  one  of  twelve  to  supply  the 
funds. 

^^'e  cannot  get  rich  under  present  con- 
ditions,   without    robbing    somebodv.     I 


ha\e  done  it,  and  am  still  doing  it,  but  I 
propose  to  spend  the  damnable  money  to 
wipe  out  the  system  by  which  I  made  it. 

The  gentleman  who  holds  a  deed  to 
x'acant  land  does  not  want  to  dig  or 
l)uild;  he  wants  to  use  a  carA-ing  knife  on 
some  other  man. 

If  there  was  a  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
tax  on  land  values,  I  believe  that  within 
five  years  four  jobs  would  be  running 
after  three  men,  instead  of  four  men 
rimning  after  three  jobs. 


"Palm  Beach,  February  26. — Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs,  of  New.  York,  is  reported  to  have 
won  foir  thousand  dollars  in  one  night,  and 
si.x  hundred  dofars  and  seven  hundred  dollars 
on  other  nigjits,  at  hridge.  Her  winnings  are 
said  to  be  laraer  than  those  of  any  other 
woman  here  this  season." 

Enough,  quite  enough,  is  said  in  the 
foregoing  news  notice.  We  could  not 
say  more  to  bring  reproach  on  the  name 
of  woman  if  we  wrote  all  night. 


A  gold  medal  for  inconsistency  should 
be  awarded  that  North  Carolina  editor 
who  denounced  the  slit  skirt  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  and  shortly  thereafter  de- 
fended September  Morn.  Evidently,  it 
was  a  case  of  absent-mindedness,  or  else 
his  morals  must  have  undergone  a  change. 
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in  ilemoriam— l^illiam  Wilson  Jf  inkp 

(Contributed) 


'  ^^  yiLLIAM      WILSON 

^^  I  FINLEY  was  born  at 
\/VX  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
on  September  2,  1853,  and  entered 
railway  service  in  New  Orleans  in 
1873.  During  the  succeeding  twen- 
ty-two years,  he  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience, earning  steady  promotion 
and  a  growing  reputation  in  the 
traffic  departments  of  several  rail- 
roads, and  in  charge  of  traffic  asso- 
ciations in  the  West  and  South- 
west. In  1895,  soon  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company,  he  began,  as  third  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic,  his 
service  for  this  Company,  in  which, 
with  an  interval  of  a  few  months  in 
1896,  he  continued  until  his  death 
eighteen  years  later. 

He  became  president  of  this 
Company  in  December,  1906,  at  a 
moment  when  the  work  of  gather- 
ing in  and  welding  together  its  lines 
into  a  consolidated  system  had  been 
done.  The  map  had  been  made. 
There  are  no  more  miles  of  railroad 
included  in  the  system  today  than 
there  were  when  he  became  presi- 
dent. His  task  was,  therefore,  com- 
plementary' to  the  work  already 
done,  and  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  property  during  the 
past  seven  years  is  the  history  of 
how  he  conceived  and  accom- 
plished that  task  of  conservation 
and  progressive  development.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  the  revenues 
of  the  Company  increased  20.95  per 


but,  what  is  even  more  his  achieve- 
ment, the  balance  of  income  availa- 
ble for  dividend  (but  largely  put 
back  into  the  property)  increased 
209.07  per  cent. 

This  record  of  material  success 
is  in  no  small  measure  the  result  of 
Mr.  Finley's  policy  and  practice  of 
building  and  strengthening  a  work- 
ing organization  of  the  Company, 
so  far  as  concerns  personnel.  He 
inaugurated  and  steadfastly  en- 
forced a  rule  of  promotion  to  fill 
vacancies  within  the  organization, 
by  recognition  of  demonstrated 
merit,  with  the  result  that  he  se- 
cured and  conserved  that  loyal 
identification  with  the  interest  of 
the  South  and  of  the  Company,  and 
that  sense  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity in  all  ranks  of  the  service,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
the  Company  has  today. 

On  the  public  side  of  his  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  Finley  developed 
largely  during  the  past  seven  years. 
Convinced  of  the  duty  of  accepting 
the  changed  conditions  in  respect 
of  the  administration  of  industry 
incident  to  the  governmental  policy 
of  regulation  of  the  railways  by 
public  authority,  he  was  neverthe- 
less keenly  impressed  with  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  prob- 
lems of  railway  management.  He, 
therefore,  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  discussion  of  such  questions 
before  representative  audiences  in 


cent,  (comparing  1913  with  1907)  ;      all  parts  of  the  country,  but  ch\efly 
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in  the  South,  and  the  effect  upon 
pubUc  opinion  of  his  fr&nk, 
straightforward,  and  manly  utter- 
ances, and  patiently  iterated  doc- 
trine, has  been  long  recognized,  but 
was  remarkably  demonstrated  by 
the  expressions  which  have  been 
received  since  his  death  from  pub- 
lic bodies  throughout  the  South.  He 
did  much  in  this  way  to  correct  a 
sentiment  from  which  all  railway 
property  has  suffered  in  recent 
years — a  sentiment  which  has 
found  its  expression  in  an  erron- 
eous belief  that  a  railway  takes 
from  the  public  more  than  it  gives ; 
and  his  effort  in  word  and  deed 
was  to  restore  a  just  balance  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  neces- 
sity, to  every  citizen  in  his  daily 
life,  of  a  well  maintained,  honestly 
administered,  and  prosperous 
transportation  system. 

In  other  ways  also  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  broad  view  of  the 
identity  of  interest  between  the  wel- 
fare of  the  railways  and  that  of  the 
public.  He  lent  active  co-operation 
to  the  chief  educational,  industrial, 
and  commercial  interests  of  the 
South,  and  a  moral  support  to  every 
movement  which  is  making  for  the 
welfare  of  the  South;  but  perhaps 
his  greatest  service  of  this  nature 
was  his  successful  campaign  for  the 
promotion  of  better  -igriculture. 

Gently  born  and  gently  bred,  it 
was  Mr.  Finley's  fortune  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at 
an  early  age,  and  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  training 
and  experience  usually  enjoyed  by 


his  associates ;  it  was,  therefore, 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  him  and 
his  friends,  that  in  1910  he  re- 
ceived, with  the  assurance  that  it 
was  no  mere  decoration,  a  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Tulane 
University,  at  New  Orleans,  the 
principal  seat  of  learning  in  the 
community  where  he  had  spent  his 
youth. 

On  the  personal  side,  Mr.  Finley 
was  essentially  a  gentleman ;  he 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions 
the  combination  in  his  character  of 
those  qualities  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  modesty  and 
courage.  He  was  fair  and  just  in 
all  his  dealings,  courteous  to  all 
men,  slow  to  anger,  but  fierce  in  his 
resentment  of  injustice  in  others. 
Partisan  in  his  love  for  and  belief 
in  the  South  and  its  future,  and  in 
the  Southern  Railway  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  that  community,  he 
convinced  his  associates  that  he 
never  allovi'ed  partisan  feeling  to 
color  his  judgment  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  could  not  always  see 
the  other  side ;  but  a  policy  once 
determined,  he  set  about  its  accom- 
plishment with  a  characteristic  be- 
lief in  the  potency  of  persistence, 
and  an  unhesitating  use  of  all  the 
power  at  his  command. 

He  had  at  all  times  the  confi- 
dence, the  respect,  and  the  good- 
will of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
of  every  member  of  it,  and  in  his 
death  the  Board  and  every  member 
of  it  feels  the  loss  of  a  friend  of 
charmmg  personal  qualities  as  well 
as  an  official  associate  of  command- 
ing ability. 
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SPECIAL      ARTICLES 


EUDCATIONAL     TOPICS 


The  Utilitarian  Tendency  in  Elementary 

Education 


WHEREIN  IS  SET  FORTH  VIEWS  AS  TO  HOW  IT  MAY  HELP  OR  HINDER  PROGRESS 
TOWARD  HIGHER  IDEALS  OF  LIFE  AND  SERVICE 


By  George  J.  Ramsey,   President  Peace   Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


FOR  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
education  may  be  defined  in  a  gen- 
eral way  as  training  for  life. 

What  this  training  shall  be — its  con- 
tent and  processes — varies  from  age  to 
age  and  from  nation  to  nation,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  dominant  conception  of 
life  in  the  particular  period  or  nation  un- 
der consideration. 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  Chinese 
found  their  conception  embodied  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  Their  education, 
therefore,  consisted  in  an  effort  to  steep 
the  intellect  in  a  knowledge  of  the  old 
ways,  and  centered  in  the  mastery  of  a 
language  complex  and  difficult,  and  of  a 
literature  consisting  of  ancient  lore.  Its 
aim  was  the  conservation  of  the  past. 

The  Spartans  found  their  conception 
of  life  realized  in  the  city  state,  because 
through  it  they  could  best  preserve  their 
national  existence,  and  ward  off  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  powerful  neighbors, 
from  a  vast  conquered  population,  and 
from  internal  disorders.  Into  their  edu- 
cation entered  little  of  the  intellectual  or 
esthetic.  It  was  dominantly  physical, 
and  incidentally  moral.  Its  aim  was  the 
conservation  of  the  present. 

Medieval  Conception  of  Life 
In  early  medieval  times  in  Europe,  the 
conception  of  life  was  found  in  a  divine 


revelation,  as  interpreted  by  a  divine  in- 
stitution— the  church.  The  present  life 
was  regarded  as  a  discipline  for  a  future 
state,  and  the  education  based  on  this 
theory  was  dominantly  religious,  tending 
to  suppress  all  natural  interests,  and  to 
make  intellectual  activity  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  esthetic  a  gross  sin.  Its  aim 
was  the  conservation  of  the  future. 

Now,  while  from  one  viewpoint  these 
three  ancient  systems  of  education  dif- 
fered essentially  in  content,  methods,  and 
the  definite  results  sought,  they  were  es- 
sentiall}'  alike :  ( 1 )  in  the  underlying 
conviction  that  education  meant  training 
for  social  conservation,  not  for  individ- 
ual or  social  progress;  (2)  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  completed  systems,  with 
rigidly  defined  content  and  inelastic 
methods;  and  (3)  in  virtually  restricting 
the  privileges  of  education  to  a  favored 
class. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  these  sys- 
tems being  social  conservation,  there 
could  be  no  recognition  of  the  individual 
as  such,  and  therefore  no  provision  for 
stimulating  initiative  or  developing  con- 
structive power ;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
tendency  to  independence  in  thought  or 
action  was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  In 
China,  education  was  confined  to  the  in- 
tellectually strong,  and  these  became  the 
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ruling  class.  In  Sparta,  it  was  confined 
to  those  who  were  physically  strong,  and 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the 
Monastic  age,  it  was  confined  to  those 
who  were  strong  enough  spiritually  to 
put  aside  the  world  and  its  enticements, 
take  special  vows  of  fealty  to  the  church, 
and  lead  an  ascetic  life. 

Our  argument  thus  far,  therefore,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  his- 
tory shows  that  all  systems  of  formal 
education,  wherever  found,  up  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  were,  like  our 
illustrative  systems,  based  on  a  narrow 
conception  of  life,  and  were  unprogres- 
sive,  inelastic,  and  oligarchal  in  tendency. 

But  with  the  Reformation  there  came 
to  the  world  a  new  vision  of  life,  and  its 
first  impulse  toward  a  new  education. 
For  then  only  did  the  real  struggle  for 
individual  freedom  begin,  in  defense  of 
the  doctrine,  then  first  enunciated,  that 
it  was  the  inviolable  right  of  the  individ- 
ual, without  regard  to  class  distinction, 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  unhampered  by 
any  institution.  If  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  his  own  reason  to  the  re\'e- 
lation  of  Scripture,  he  must  be  able 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  in  this  Refor- 
mation doctrine  we  find  the  germ  of  the 
modern  idea  of  universal  elementary  ed- 
ucation. 

Religious  freedom  in  time  created  a 
desire  for  political  freedom.  Political 
freedom  showed  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
telligent citizenship,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  our  modern  system  of  public 
schools,  the  idea  of  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  individual  gradually  giving  place 
in  education  to  the  sociological  idea  of 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  with  a  resulting 
change  in  subject  matter. 

Towards  Social  Freedom 
Successive  victories  for  religious  and 
political    freedom    thus   far    won,    have 


brought  with  them  to  the  masses  in  these 
latter  days  a  broadened  vision  and  a 
constantly  enlarging  conception  of  so- 
cial freedom,  a  conception  which  has 
taken  form  in  our  own  country  in  a  de- 
mand for  equality  of  opportunity  along 
economic  as  well  as  along  religious  and 
political  lines,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  present- 
day  education.  But  this  evolution  has 
been  slow. 

\A'hen  our  forebears  settled  this  coun- 
tr\',  they  brought  with  them  the  classic 
concept  that  education  meant  merely  the 
inculcation  of  abstract  ideas  and  moral 
precepts  through  a  system  of  mental 
gymnastics.  This  notion  continued  to 
prevail,  especially  in  the  South,  through 
the  period  between  the  Revolutionary 
and  the  Civil  \\'ars,  and  the  education  of 
the  masses  continued  to  be  chiefly  infor- 
mal ;  beyond  the  three  R's,  the  home,  the 
shop,  and  the  field  providing  a  training 
deemed  sufficient  for  all  save  that  com- 
paratively small  number  who  aspired  to 
a  professional  life.  But  with  the  close 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  there  be- 
gan for  us  an  era  of  unexampled  eco- 
nomic progress  and  prosperity.  The 
exploitation  of  our  material  resources 
brought  a  tremendous  influx  of  foreign 
population,  a  marvelous  growth  of  con- 
gested conditions  to  our  cities ;  while  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor, 
of  world  markets  for  domestic  markets, 
of  business  and  industrial  combination 
for  individual  competition,  of  the  rail- 
way and  telegraph  for  the  stagecoach 
and  post  rider,  all  these  and  many  other 
causes  have  combined  to  render  obsolete 
our  former  conceptions  of  the  functions 
of  education,  of  government,  and  even 
of  religion. 

To  Reconstruct  and  Readjust 

Therefore,  the  great  and  complicated 
problem   of   the  educational   philosopher 
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today  is  the  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment of  our  educational  system,  so  that 
it  may  conform  to  the  demands  of  a 
modern  industrial  society,  with  its  ma- 
terialistic spirit,  and  yet  foster  those 
higher  ideals  of  life  and  service  on  which 
our  future  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
must  depend. 

The  difficulty  of  solution  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  this  day,  in  that  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  oligarchal  or  aristocratic 
control  has  given  place  to  a  real  democ- 
racy, lacking  the  old  spirit  of  reverence 
for  authority.  The  educationist  must 
appeal  now  to  the  masses,  and  he  must 
base  his  argument  on  facts  which  the 
multitude  can  appreciate,  or  his  efforts 
will  count  for  naught. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  at  present 
three  groups  of  theorists,  making  such 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  field  of  pri- 
mary education — the  only  portion  of  the 
problem  we  can  propose  to  consider. 
For  lack  of  better  names,  let  us  distin- 
guish them  as  reactionaries,  opportu- 
nists, and  idealists,  according  as  their 
theories  (like  those  of  our  illustrative 
systems)  look  to  the  past,  the  present,  or 
the  future  for  inspiration  and  argument. 

In  the  Reactionary  Group 

The  reactionary  group  is  composed 
largely  of  teachers  and  cultured  laymen 
whose  training  was  received  and  whose 
ideals  were  crj'stalized  under  the  accept- 
ed methods  of  ante-bellum  days.  They 
cling  to  the  old  classical  and  cultural 
idea  in  education,  appeal  to  authority, 
plead  for  the  disciplinary  value  of  their 
methods,  and  declaim  against  the  addi- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  laboratory 
and  workshop  to  the  traditional  school 
curriculum.  They  still  exert  an  influ- 
ence on  our  educational  practice  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers ;  but  their 
methods  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 


ance and  found  wanting ;  for  statistics 
prove  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
drop  out  of  the  ordinary  city  public 
school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  in  the 
next  grade.  \Miy?  Not  because  of 
necessity  in  most  cases,  but  because  they 
cannot  feel  that  they  are  receiving  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  eflrort  involved.  They  cannot  get 
interested  in  abstractions,  which  from 
their  viewpoint  have  no  relation  to  their 
future ;  and  they  are  already  interested 
in  the  world  of  action  about  them,  a 
world  whose  golden  prizes  appear  to 
have  little  logical  connection  with  the 
schoolroom. 

IV hat  Can  Be  Done? 

Yet,  what  can  be  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  charged  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools,  and  of  their 
parents  at  home,  have  no  ideals  and  no 
ambition  beyond  making  a  living,  can- 
not read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  in 
their  loftiest  flights  of  imagination  can 
conceive  of  no  success  comparable  to 
that  of  Rockefeller  or  some  lesser  cap- 
tain of  industry,  who  began  work  with 
no  other  educational  equipment  than  the 
three  R's  ? 

\\'ell,  the  idealist  says  that  we  must 
seek  the  uplift  and  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety, not  by  opposing,  and  not  by  sur- 
rendering to  present  ideals,  but  by  utiliz- 
ing and  directing  them.  He  cordially  as- 
sents to  the  principle  of  modern  psychol- 
og}^  that  interest  is  necessary  to  intellec- 
tual activity,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
child  in  his  early  years  largely  centers  in 
motor  activity,  in  concrete  materials,  and 
in  constructive  work ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  child  learns  most  easily  by  doing. 
He  agrees  that  the  nearer  the  child's  con- 
structive work  approaches  that  of  the 
world  around  him,  the  greater  his  inter- 
est, and  argues  that  if  through  this  work 
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in  the  lower  grade  he  can  be  brought  to 
see  the  value  of  mathematics,  of  geog- 
raphy, and  of  history,  his  school  life  will 
be  extended,  and  his  outlook  so  broad- 
ened that  still  other  interests  may  be 
aroused.  In  other  words,  the  idealist 
claims  that  these  industrial  processes 
have  value  in  themselves  as  school  sub- 
jects, but  that  they  have  still  greater 
value  in  their  power  to  illuminate  other 
subjects,  and  that,  especially  in  an  age 
and  country  in  which  they  are  the  chief 
medium  of  expression  for  the  people, 
they  offer  a  kind  of  objective  teaching 
which  will  go  far  to  clarify  mental  con- 
cepts. He  claims  that  this  teaching  prop- 
erly conducted  aids  the  child  in  the  wise 
selection  of  a  vocation,  that  it  tends  to 
promote  health  and  morality,  to  create  a 
love  for  useful  work  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  therefore  les- 
sens the  temptation  to  crime  and  im- 
purity. 

A  Condition,  Not  a  Theory 
Many  experiments,  like  that  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  tend  to  prove 
the  truth  of  these  assertions.  We  have 
not  space  to  consider  them  here,  but  in 
its  last  analysis  the  situation  is  reduced 


to  this.  Nine-tenths  of  our  children  must 
make  their  living  through  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits.  The  work  of  the 
traditional  school  does  not  appeal  to 
them,  and  three-fourths  are  refusing  to 
accept  its  advantages  beyond  the  mere 
rudiments,  or  remaining  only  under  com- 
pulsion. This  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory. 
Shall  the  educated  class  and  natural  lead- 
ers accept  this  condition  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, revise  their  theories,  and  try  to 
help  the  generation  to  make  a  life  as  well 
as  a  living;  or  shall  they  save  their  theo- 
ries, and  lose  their  power  to  direct? 

Just  a  word  more.  In  a  nation  ac- 
claiming itself  Christian,  a  nation  that 
by  the  testimony  of  every  sane  student 
of  history  enjoys  its  civil  and  religious 
liberty  as  a  direct  result  of  the  teachings 
of  the  great  social  philosopher  of  the  Bi- 
ble, do  not  His  followers  show  them- 
selves unwise  as  well  as  ungrateful  and 
cowardly,  if,  in  this  day  of  resulting 
prosperity,  they  fail  to  stand  for  an  open 
Bible  in  the  training  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  citizens?  Might  they  not  as  well 
listen  to  the  clamor  of  the  anarchist,  who 
would  do  away  with  the  policeman  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  sometimes  interferes 
with  personal  liberty? 


A  Plea  for  Vocational  Education  in 
North  Carolina 

By  Mary  Wyche 


(Sky-L.^nd  cordially  commends  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  those  readers  interested  in 
education  along  practical  lines,  and  especially 
mill  men  interested  in  social  service  work, 
the  following  excellent  article,  in  which  Miss 
Wyche  makes  a  logical  plea  for  vocational  edu- 
cation.— Ed.  Note.) 

W/E  ARE  indebted  to  the  National 
""     Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education  for  the  following  defi- 
nition  of   vocational    education.      Voca- 


tional education  includes  all  forms  of 
specialized  education,  the  controlling 
purposes  of  which  are  to  fit  for  useful 
occupation.  Vocational  schools,  in  a 
broad  sense,  include  all  commercial,  ag- 
ricultural, industrial,  household  arts,  and 
professional  schools,  with  the  above  pur- 
pose. Industrial  education  denotes  the 
field  of  vocational  education  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  manual  worker  in 
the  trades  and  industries,  including  the 
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occupation  of  girls  and  women  carried 
on  in  the  workshop. 

Vocational  education,  and  vocation  as 
a  means  of  education,  is  rapidly  gaining 
the  attention  of  America  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean countries.  Word  comes  from 
China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Australia,  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago,  Iceland,  all  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  western  world,  that  it  is 
time  to  instruct  children  along  lines  of 
industries,  and  to  give  them  specific  prep- 
aration for  life's  work,  in  addition  to 
teaching  them  according  to  the  old  cur- 
ricula. ^^'hether  this  movement  will 
come  up  to  its  fullest  meaning,  depends 
upon  a  wise  understanding  and  a  sane 
and  steady  administration  of  educational 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  the  call  for  help 
comes  from  all  directions,  and  the  "will- 
ingness to  learn  from  all  is  the  spirit  of 
all."  Properly  conducted  vocational 
training  will  contribute  to  the  making  of 
the  citizen  as  well  as  the  worker. 

No  one  will  deny  the  right  of  every 
child  to  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  !  Then  why  deny  them  the  hu- 
man right  to  an  education  that  will  best 
fit  the  individual  for  life's  work?  The 
education  that  does  not  teach  children 
as  well  as  adults  the  deep  significance  of 
good  health  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  personal  and  social  purity  is  not  meas- 
uring up  to  its  fullest  opportunit}',  nor 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  times.  Everyone 
should  have  a  reasonable  conception  of 
what  constitutes  good  health  and  mor- 
ality. The  salvation  of  our  homes  de- 
pends upon  a  wholesome  life.  "In  edu- 
cation, there  is  needed  adjustment  of 
studies  and  practical  work  to  the  needs 
of  the  student  in  everyday  life."  "The 
saving  of  waste  is  an  important  element 
in  all  modern  industries."  We  must  edu- 
cate for  efficiency.  To  do  this,  the  stud- 
ies must  have  reference  to  the  probable 
occupation  of  the  students.  An  educa- 
tion must  serve  all  the  people  in  their 


needs  of  everyday  life.  It  must  uplift 
all  classes,  and  their  industries  as  well. 

Unskilled  labor  is  the  mother  of  pov- 
erty and  inefficiency ;  and  the  extent  of 
it  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  shortcomings 
of  our  whole  system  of  training.  Surely 
one  can  see  in  this  comparatively  new 
phase  of  training  for  girls,  a  great  op- 
portunity for  real  culture,  and  a  better 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  woman- 
hood. The  children  of  the  future  will 
learn  their  mothers'  language,  absorb 
their  mothers'  culture,  and  be  largely 
subject  to  their  mothers'  guidance.  The 
future  mother  will  have  to  spend  much 
time  and  thought  on  clothing,  cooking, 
washing,  and  the  general  care  of  chil- 
dren, just  as  mothers  do  today.  There 
will  be  houses  to  build  and  furnish, 
houses  to  keep  clean,  and  health  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  as  never  before ; 
and  in  a  broad  sense  to  make  life  more 
worth  while.  There  is  also  a  growing 
tendency  to  connect  good  citizenship 
with  cleanliness. 

"If  the  world  is  ever  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  invalids,  criminals,  and  para- 
sites, the  change  can  be  brought  about 
only  through  the  forming  of  right  hab- 
its in  the  young." 

The  spirit  of  science  is  now  at  work 
in  the  world  in  a  more  effective  fashion 
than  at  any  other  time  in  human  history. 
Traditional  ways  of  thinking  and  doing 
can  no  longer  be  adhered  to.  Every  stu- 
dent should  receive  instructions  bearing 
directly  upon  their  daily  tasks,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  thorough  preparation  for  wom- 
anhood. Why  should  not  every  girl  re- 
ceive sufficient  training  to  acquire  a  de- 
cent earning  capacity? 

Vocational  schools  may  be  established 
by  the  State,  or  by  public  philanthropy. 
There  is  a  widespread  need  for  voca- 
tional education  tmder  school  conditions, 
as  a  result  of  social  and  economic  change 
of  the  age,  and  the  keenly- felt  need  of 
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improved  industrial  efficiency  in  our  in- 
dustries. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
expect  it  to  be  obligatory  upon  every 
young  person  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  vocational  education,  just  as  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  legislation  is  to  prevent 
anyone  from  remaining  ignorant. 

"Public  education  for  all  at  public  ex- 
pense is  a  goal  toward  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously advancing."  The  argument  for 
public  education  gains  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  public  respect 
for  human  spirit.  Compulsory  education, 
for  the  sake  of  both  the  child  and  the 
State,  is  relatively  speaking  a  new  phase 
of  educational  movement.  If  the  child 
has  a  right  to  an  education,  the  State  has 
a  right  to  protect  itself  from  the  dan- 
gers of  ignorance.  Rightly  organized 
vocational  education  will  prove  a  profita- 
ble investment  for  any  society  or  philan- 
thropist. 

"True  charity  or  philanthropy  is  that 
which  helps  others  to  help  themselves. 
The  charity  that  teaches  how  to  do,  how- 
to  provide,  how  to  save,  how  to  make 
the  home  pleasant,  and  all  which  makes 
for  happiness  in  life,  by  teaching  the 
gospel  of  right  living." 

Most  of  the  leaders  in  our  manufac- 
turing centers  are  deeply  interested  in 
social  service  work,  from  an  educational 
and  economic  point  of  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  broaden  out  into  any  line 
that  will  increase  the  health  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  people. 

The  school  for  which  I  plead  in  this 
paper,  is  a  part-time  vocational  school 
for  girls,  on  the  co-operative  plan.  In 
the  part-time  school,  the  student  works 
one  week  and  attends  school  the  next. 
In  the  co-operative  plan,  the  school  is 
conducted  under  an  agreement  between 
the  school  and  the  manufacturers  or 
community    where    girls    are    employed, 


whereby  the  employer  agrees  to  let  stu- 
dents attend  school  every  other  week. 

Both  the  academic  and  vocational  in- 
struction is  specially  planned  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  students  of  that  community. 
By  this  plan,  many  who  are  compelled 
to  earn  a  living,  or  who  have  home  cares, 
may  at  the  same  time  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  further  education  and  training 
along  needed  lines.  A  community  must 
furnish  its  people  an  opportunity  to  learn 
as  well  as  to  do.  The  vacant  places  in 
mills,  factories,  stores,  etc.,  will  be  filled 
by  recruits  from  other  sections,  because 
many  of  our  North  Carolina  schools  and 
colleges  are  turning  away  girls  who  want 
to  work  their  vi^ay  through  school. 

It  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  to 
outline  a  course  of  study  for  girls  that 
will  give  them  a  definite  training  for  du- 
ties that  will  surely  be  theirs ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  point  of  contact  with 
parent,  student,  and  teacher  that  will 
make  their  relations  harmonious  and 
happy. 

Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  are : 

Dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Cooking  and  sewing,  with  general  care 
of  the  home. 

Laundry  work. 

Poultry  raising. 

Cultivation  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
small  fruits. 

First  aids  in  accidents,  and  care  of 
minor  ailments. 

Laws  of  sanitation  and  health  of  home 
and  community. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  the  local  mil- 
liner and  dressmaker  might  be  employed 
to  teach  during  the  dull  season.  The  pro- 
ficient students  in  turn  might  find  work 
in  these  branches  during  the  busy  season. 
In  every  case,  the  student  is  to  be  paid 
for  her  work  in  proportion  to  its  worth. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  plead  for 
this  slender  education  where  a  more  com- 
plete one  may  be  procured. 
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The  Farmers'  Union  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  their  recent  meeting,  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  demanding  that  the 
schools  train  pupils  for  life,  not  college. 

Our  Legislature  has  wisely  given  us 
a  six-months'  school  term,  with  compul- 
sory attendance  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve.  How  many  of  us  were  fitted 
for  life's  duties  with  the  education  we 
had  at  twelve  years  of  age? 

Schools  doing  work  that  is  especially 
helpful  to  working  girls  are  to  be  found 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo.  The 
Southern  Industrial  Institute,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  Char- 
lotte, is  doing  good  work  in  vocational 
instruction  among  some  of  the  opera- 
tives in  a  nearby  mill. 


In  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  is  to  be  found 
the  Textile  and  Industrial  Institute, 
where  each  student  pays  his  or  her  board 
with  money  made  in  the  every-other- 
week  worked  in  the  mill.  The  two  nearby 
cotton  mills  agree  to  give  work  to  any 
student  of  the  school. 

The  result  of  the  several  farm  schools 
recently  started  in  North  Carolina  will 
be  watched  with  keen  interest,  as  will  the 
outcome  of  the  experiment  at  VVinthrop 
College,  in  South  Carolina,  to  adopt 
schools  to  the  needs  of  country  life. 

One  writer  has  said :  "The  cure  for 
hoodlemism  is  manual  training,  and  an 
industrial  condition  that  will  give  the  boy 
or  girl  work — congenial  work — a  fair 
wage,  and  a  share  in  the  honors  of  mak- 
ing things.  Salvation  lies  in  the  Froebel 
method  carried  into  manhood." 


North  Carolina's  War  Against  Illiteracy 

By  T.  W.  Valentine 


THAT  versatile  genius,  Charles 
Kingsley — poet,  preacher,  teacher, 
historian,  and  novelist — expressed  a  big 
truth  in  very  few  words  when  he  said 
that  battles  are  fought  not  as  they  ought 
to  be  but  as  they  can  be.  Seldom  is  it 
given  to  any  general  to  have  the  condi- 
tions of  a  battle  just  as  he  would  choose 
them ;  he  must  take  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

This  is  true  as  a  general  proposition ; 
it  is  very  pointedly  true  of  the  magnifi- 
cent war  which  North  Carolina  has  been 
waging  against  illiteracy.  The  friends 
of  education  in  this  State — and  their 
name  is  legion,  for  they  are  many — 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the 
problem  if  they  had  been  able  to  dictate 
the  conditions  of  the  fight.  But  they 
were  not  able  to  do  so ;  they  had  to  start 
the  fight,  and  carry  it  on  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.    They  lacked 


the  one  thing  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  essential — they  lacked  money.  In 
other  words,  they  had  to  go  into  the  fight 
without  the  munitions  of  war.  And,  in 
spite  of  that  colossal  handicap,  they  went 
into  the  fight.  And  they  are  rapidly  win- 
ning. 

The  true  story  of  this  fight  has  never 
been  written.  It  probably  never  will  be 
adequately  written.  And  yet  it  is  a  story 
well  worth  telling,  for  it  abounds  with 
persistent  effort  and  heroic  sacrifice.  For 
the  fight  has  been  carried  on  not  by  a 
few  leaders,  but  by  the  rank  and  file,  by 
thousands  of  unknown  countrymen,  pov- 
erty-stricken and  illiterate  themselves, 
but  grimly  determined  that  their  children 
should  have  advantages  which  had  been 
denied  to  them.  And  out  of  their 
poverty  they  have  been  educating  their 
children.  And  the  census  bulletins  tell 
the  result.     But  the  census  bulletins  do 
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not  tell  of  the  struggle  and  the  heroism 
which  made  the  victory  possible. 

Money  is  a  power  in  the  land,  in  edu- 
cational as  well  as  in  other  matters. 
Mone}'  can  erect  schoolhouses,  install 
modern  equipment,  and  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  teachers.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, money  does  not  abound  in 
North  Carolina.  For  North  Carolina, 
rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  rich  in 
traditions,  is  very  far  from  being  rich  in 
the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  State  treas- 
ury, and  the  treasury  of  almost  every 
county  and  town  in  the  State,  is  in  a 
chronic  condition  of  depletion.  And  it 
is  this  condition  that  has  made  the  fight 
so  difficult. 

It  required  a  high  degree  of  courage 
to  face  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  After 
years  of  effort,  the  census  of  1910 
showed  that  28.9  per  cent,  of  persons  ten 
years  of  age  and  over  were  illiterate.  By 
sheer  hard  work  and  determination,  and 
without  anything  like  adequate  means, 
North  Carolina  in  ten  years  cut  this  per- 
centage down  to  18.5,  a  reduction  of 
about  thirty-five  per  cent.  And  the  gain 
is  still  going  on  steadily.  And  the  rea- 
son is  that  the  people  of  the  State — poor 
people,  for  the  most  part — are  volunta- 
rily imposing  on  themselves  heavy  taxes 
in  order  to  educate  their  children. 

The  situation  can  best  be  understood 
by  means  of  a  concrete  illustration.  The 
county  of  Henderson  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  what  most  of  the  counties  in 
the  State  are  doing.  Henderson  is 
neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest 
county,  neither  the  richest  nor  the  poor- 
est, neither  the  most  nor  the  least  illit- 
erate. It  is  smaller  and  poorer  than 
many,  though  its  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  less  than  the  average.  The  school  tax 
in  Henderson,  as  in  the  other  counties  of 
the  State,  is  twenty- five  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  of  real  and  personal 
property,  which  is  quite  a  big  tax. 


The  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  including  corporation 
property,  in  this  county,  is  something 
over  fi\e  millions  of  dollars.  And  the 
school  census  is  nearly  six  thousand. 
Add  to  the  twenty-five  cent  tax,  the  pro 
rata  of  the  poll  tax,  and  also  certain  court 
fines,  and  deduct  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, and  there  is  left  something  over 
twelve  thousand  dollars — about  $2.10  per 
child.  And  how  are  you  going  to  edu- 
cate a  child  for  a  j-ear  on  $2.10? 

There  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
Owing  to  North  Carolina's  lack  of 
wealth,  even  so  heav)'  a  tax  as  twenty- 
five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  with 
the  addition  of  polltaxes  and  court  fines, 
nets  only  $2.10  per  child  per  annum. 
How  can  we  fight  illiteracy  with  such 
utterly  inadequate  means?  And  the  an- 
swer is  by  extra  taxation — by  special 
taxes,  which  our  people,  poor  as  they  are, 
\oluntarily  impose  on  themselves  by  spe- 
cial votes  taken  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing our  meager  school  funds. 

Of  course,  something  is  gained  by  spe- 
cial appropriations  from  the  State.  But 
this  is  simply  another  form  of  taxation. 
For  the  State  has  nothing  apart  from 
the  counties  ;  the  State  can  only  appro- 
priate money  which  it  derives  from  tax- 
ing the  counties.  And  when  the  twenty- 
fi\e  cent  tax  is  paid,  and  when  the  extra 
taxes  on  which  the  State  bases  its  ap- 
propriations are  paid,  there  is  still  an  ap- 
palling deficit.  And  how  is  this  made 
up.^  By  more  taxes — by  special  taxes, 
\oluntarily  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
the  \arious  school  districts  by  their  own 
\'ote.  More  than  half  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Henderson  County  are  living  in 
special  tax  districts — in  districts  where 
their  parents,  out  of  their  poverty,  are 
\oluntarily  taxing  themselves  to  provide 
better  school  facilities.  And  these  spe- 
cial taxes  are  actually  larger  than  the 
regular  taxes ;  the  people  are  voluntarily 
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paying  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
law  requires. 

But  even  thus,  the  funds  are  still  in- 
adequate. Still  further  sacrifices  are  re- 
quired— and  made.  The  school  build- 
ings, though  much  better  than  was  for- 
merly the  case,  are  still  inadequate.  And 
the  teachers,  though  less  scandalously 
underpaid  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
are  still  working  for  an  almost  incredi- 
bly low  wage.  The  building  fund  for 
Henderson  County  for  the  coming  year 
is  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 
You  can't  do  very  much  with  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars,  though  it 
would  surprise  you  to  learn  how  much 
can  be  done  with  that  small  amount  by 
people  who  are  in  earnest.  But  that  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  is  given 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  people  of 
any  district  which  receives  help  shall  put 
up  at  least  an  equal  amount,  and  in  many 
cases  a  very  much  larger  amount.  In 
one  case,  the  amount  put  up  by  one  dis- 
trict was  twenty- four  times  as  much  as 
the  county  gave.  And  all  this  means 
still  more  taxes — voluntarily  assumed. 

And  the  teachers  are  working,  most  of 
them,  at  salaries  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  dollars  per  month;  and  the 
school  term  ranges  from  five  to  eight 
months.  And  salaries  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  are  not  what 
you  would  call  princely ;  they  are 
not  calculated  to  tempt  highly- 
trained  teachers,  are  they?  And  yet  our 
teachers  are  for  the  most  part  doing  very 
excellent  work ;  laboring  under  heavy 
disadvantages,  but  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  availing  themselves  of  every  oppor- 


tunity to   render  themselves  more  pro- 
ficient. 

The  story  of  North  Carolina's  educa- 
tional advance  is  a  story  of  heroic  sacri- 
fice and  persistent  effort  in  the  face  of 
appalling  difficulties.  It  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  big  world  outside.  That 
big  world  has  a  heap  of  money,  and  does 
not  begin  to  realize  the  difficulties  which 
beset  an  educational  campaign  in  a  State 
where  money  is  far  from  plentiful.  And 
that  big  world  looks  at  ancient  census 
returns,  and  notes  that  North  Carolina 
fourteen  years  ago  was  not  far  from 
one-third  illiterate,  and  scornfully  con- 
signs the  Old  North  State  to  outer  dark- 
ness. The  Psalmist  of  Israel  had  some- 
thing to  say  with  reference  to  "the  scorn- 
ful reproof  of  the  wealthy  and  the  de- 
spitefulness  of  the  proud."  It  is  no  new 
thing.  But  a  State  which,  in  spite  of  ab- 
surdly inadequate  means,  has  in  ten  years 
made  a  thirty-five  per  cent,  reduction  in 
its  percentage  of  illiteracy;  a  State  where 
poor  people  voluntarily  more  than  double 
their  required  taxes  for  educational  pur- 
poses, has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  And 
North  Carolina  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
industrial  awakening,  which  will  develop 
its  latent  resources  and  enormously  in- 
crease its  wealth.  And  if  our  people,  in 
the  prosperous  times  that  are  coming, 
shall  still  maintain  their  faith  in  educa- 
tion, and  their  heroic  work  for  educa- 
tion, then  North  Carolina  will  show  a 
growth  which  will  compel  the  respect- 
ful recognition  of  those  who  have  been 
utterly  unable  to  understand  the  adverse 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  made 
its  remarkable  advance  during  the  past 
two  decades. 


«^e^@^E^e^e^e^e^e£;$e^^c^E^29e^c^e^s^^ 


Will  the  people  who  believe  in  co- 
operating in  State-wide  upbuilding, 
please  subscribe  for  Sky-Land. 


What  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  pur- 
pose ;  not  merely  the  power  to  achieve 
but  the  will  to  labor. 
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Thou  Shalt  Not  Trespass 

By  Walter  Hamilton  Candler 


A  TRESPASS  is  any  act  that  inter- 
feres with  another  in  the  use  of 
his  native  powers  for  tht  gratification  of 
his  normal  desires.  It  may  be  active  or 
passive.  Man  as  a  social  being  cannot 
gratify  his  normal  desires  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  fellow  man.  Therefore, 
if  he  refuses  to  co-operate  with  his  fel- 
low-man, he  has  trespassed  just  as  surely 
as  if  he  had  actively  interfered  with  him. 

This  principle  may  be  expressed  in  a 
different  way:  BE  JUST— For  a  just 
man  will  certainly  not  interfere  with  his 
fellow-man  in  the  use  of  his  native  pow- 
ers for  the  gratification  of  his  normal  de- 
sires, nor  will  he  withhold  his  hearty  co- 
operation, and  thus  prevent  his  fellow- 
man  from  such  use  of  his  native  power. 

The  principle  may  also  be  stated  in 
these  words:  DO  RIGHT— For  doing 
right  will  preclude  the  active  or  negative 
trespass,  or  the  doing  of  injustice. 

We  may  state  it  in  these  words,  also ; 
DO  YOUR  DUTY— For  the  word 
DUTY  assumes  that  something  is  due 
and  owed  another;  therefore,  if  one  does 
his  duty,  he  will  render  unto  his  fellow- 
man  that  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect, 
namely:  the  full  measure  of  co-opera- 
tion which  the  fellow-man  must  have  in 
the  gratification  of  his  normal  desires. 

Therefore,  to  the  thinking  man  or 
woman,  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  if  one 
shall  not  trespass  negatively  or  positively, 
if  he  shall  be  just,  if  he  shall  do  right, 
if  he  shall  do  his  duty,  he  must  equip 
himself  to  be  useful.  In  the  present  stage 
of  modern  society,  one  cannot  be  useful 
in  the  fullest  sense  without  previous 
training  in  some  particular  line  oi  en- 
deavor. He  must  be  able  to  do  some  one 
thing  well.  If  he  depends  upon  his  fel- 
low-man to  manufacture  his  shoes,  tailor 
his  clothing,  teach  his  children,  he  should 


in  turn  be  able  to  render  useful  service. 
Mind  Building 

The  old  theory  of  mind  building,  held 
by  the  Humanists,  was  the  learning  of 
something  for  the  sake  of  learning.  In 
their  opinion,  the  moment  anything  was 
learned  possessing  any  utility  value,  that 
moment  it  lost  its  potency  as  a  mind- 
builder.  They  believed  that  exercising 
the  mind,  and  learning  something  that 
could  not  possibly  be  of  any  value  to  any- 
one in  earning  a  livelihood,  was  the  best 
way  of  strengthening  the  mind,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  it  was  the  act  of 
thinking,  and  not  the  subject  on  which 
they  were  thinking,  that  strengthened  the 
mind.  They  spent  their  time  in  deduc- 
tive reasoning.  They  thought  that  all 
the  principles  of  truth  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
deduct  the  facts  from  these  principles. 
Not  until  the  days  of  Francis  Bacon  did 
it  occur  to  anyone  to  see  what  the  facts 
were  first,  and  enunciate  the  principle 
from  them.  Many  years  elapsed  after 
Bacon  wrote  his  "Novum  Organum"  be- 
fore educators  took  the  child  into  the 
field  of  learning,  and  let  him  see  for  him- 
self what  were  the  facts,  and  then  allow 
him  to  perform  the  greatest  of  all  MIND 
BUIUDING  acts — that  of  formulating 
the  principle. 

Deductive  I's.  Inductive 

The  old  deductive  method  was  some- 
thing like  this :  The  horse  has  eight  front 
teeth  in  its  upper  jaw ;  the  horse  is  a 
quadruped;  therefore,  all  quadrupeds 
have  eight  front  teeth  in  their  upper  jaw. 
The  cow  is  a  quadruped ;  therefore,  the 
cow  has  eight  front  teeth  in  her  upper 
jaw. 

The  inductive,  or  modern,  method  is 
to  examine  the  cow's  upper  jaw,  after 
which   some   such   conclusion   as   this   is 
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reached :  The  horse  is  a  quadruped,  and 
has  eight  front  teeth  in  its  upper  jaw; 
the  cow,  also,  is  a  quadruped,  but  has 
no  upper  front  teeth ;  therefore,  some 
quadrupeds  have  eight  front  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  while  others  have  none,  and 
the  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  investigate. 

There  is  no  question,  no  problem,  no 
enigma  that  the  searchlight  of  reason  can- 
not solve.  Through  diiiferent  inductive 
and  deductive  processes,  the  minds  of 
men — in  their  natural  trend — go  from 
cause  to  effect.  The  campfires  of  the 
pioneers  of  yesterday  still  smolder 
'neath  the  tumult  of  today's  onward  rush. 
The  engineer  on  the  lightning  express 
gives  no  thought  to  the  track  over  which 
his  powerful  engine,  with  wheels  rolling 
and  thundering,  rushes  on,  annihilating 
space. 

Everything,  both  in  nature  and  the 
works  of  man,  is  produced  by  the  process 
of  building.  The  rock  is  built  up  of 
atoms ;  the  plants,  animals,  and  man  are 
built  up  of  cells;  a  house  of  brick;  a 
book  of  letters.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  world  are  built 
up  of  the  efforts  of  individuals ;  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  is  the  building  of  its 
deeds. 

It  is  easier  to  succeed  than  to  fail — if 
we  but  knew  it.  Success  is  born  of  be- 
lief ;  belief  is  the  outcome  of  work,  study, 
and  application  which,  primarily,  is  the 
preponderance  of  evidence — in  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  faith  is  a  substitute. 
Chance  and  luck  are  merely  figures  of 
speech,  and  not  things.  The  road  of 
least  resistance  stretches  out  alluringl}^ 
before  us.  It  is  bedecked  with  the  daz- 
zling verdure  of  chance  and  luck;  along 
this  highway  the  thoughtless  throng  is 
ever  pushing,  crowding,  and  dodging  the 
inevitable. 

Character 

The  most  essential  thing  in  life  is 
character.      It   is   built  the  same   way   a 


house  or  other  great  structure  is  built, 
by  the  ceaseless  addition  of  new  mate- 
rial ;  and  that  material  is  thought.  By 
the  aid  of  millions  of  brick,  a  city  is 
built;  by  the  aid  of  millions  of  thoughts, 
a  mind — a  character — is  built.  "Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day;"  neither  a  Bud- 
dha, a  Plato,  a  Shakespeare,  nor  a  Lin- 
coln. 

Every  man  and  woman  is  a  mind- 
builder,  whether  or  not  they  know  it. 
Our  very  being  forces  us  to  think,  and 
every  thought  is  another  brick  laid  down 
in  the  edifice  of  mind.  Such  a  "brick- 
laying" is  done  locally  or  carelessly  by  a 
very  large  number  of  persons,  the  result 
being  unstable  and  tottering  characters, 
ready  to  go  down  under  the  first  little 
gust  of  trouble  or  temptation.  Many 
admit  impure  thoughts,  which  are  only 
so  many  rotten  bricks,  that  crumble  away 
as  fast  as  they  are  put  in,  leaving  an  un- 
finished and  unsightly  building,  one  that 
affords  no  shelter  for  its  occupants. 

"Build  thee  more  stateh'  mansions,  oh 
my  soul !  as  the  swift  seasons  roll"  would 
prove  an  axiom  worth  holding  always 
before  one's  mind.  Bracing  thoughts  of 
strength,  of  confidence,  of  beauty;  in- 
spiring thoughts  of  a  large,  free,  and  un- 
selfish life,  are  useful  bricks  with  which 
to  build  a  substantial  mind  temple ;  and 
the  building  of  such  a  temple  necessi- 
tates that  old  and  useless  habits  of 
thought  be  broken  down  and  destroyed. 

Every  man  is  the  builder  of  himself. 
If  he  is  the  occupant  of  a  "ramshackle" 
old  hut  or  hovel  of  a  mind,  that  lets  in 
the  rains  of  doubt,  adversity,  and 
trouble,  and  through  which  blow  the 
keen  merciless  winds  of  disappointment, 
poverty,  and  woe,  let  him  go  to  work  to 
build  a  more  stable  house,  which  will  af- 
ford him  a  protection  against  the  deadly 
elements. 

Trying  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
his   slipshod   old  hut   onto  the  devil,   or 
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his  forefathers,  or  perchance  bad  luck, 
or  anything  or  anybody  but  himself,  will 
neither  add  to  his  comfort  nor  help  to 
build  a  better  habitation. 

The  visible  universe  is  framed  on  a 
few  mathematical  principles.  If  a  man 
is  to  erect  a  building  that  is  to  resist  the 
fiercest  storms,  it  must  be  built  on  a  sim- 
ple mathematical  principle  or  law,  such 
as  the  square  of  the  circle.  If  he  ignores 
this,  his  edifice  will  topple  down  even  be- 
fore it  is  finished.  Furthermore,  if  a 
man  is  to  build  up  a  strong,  successful, 
and  exemplary  life — a  life  that  will  re- 
sist the  fiercest  storms  of  adversity  and 
temptation — it  must  be  framed  upon  a 
few  simple,  undeviating  moral  princi- 
ples. These  principles  are  justice,  recti- 
tude, sincerity,  and  kindness.  These 
four  ethical  truths  are  to  the  making  of 
a  life  what  the  four  lines  of  a  square  are 
to  the  building  of  a  house.  If  a  man  de- 
ceives himself  into  believing  that  these 
principles  can  be  ignored,  he  will  in  the 
end  meet  with  bitter  disappointment.  By 
"hook  or  crook,"  as  someone  has  said,  a 


man  may  make  money  for  a  time  by  in- 
justice and  dishonesty;  but  in  reality  his 
life  is  made  weaker  by  such  methods;  he 
is  unstable  ;  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall ; 
and,  when  a  critical  period  comes,  as 
come  it  must,  his  success,  reputation,  and 
riches  crumble  to  ruins,  and  he  is  buried 
in  his  own  desolation. 

We  repeat,  it  is  totally  impossible  for 
a  man  to  achieve  a  truly  successful  and 
happy  life  who  ignores  the  four  moral 
principles  mentioned.  He  who  adopts 
these  principles  as  the  law  and  basis  of 
his  life;  who  raises  the  edifice  of  char- 
acter upon  them ;  who,  in  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  does  not  wander 
from  them ;  whose  every  duty  and  pass- 
ing thought  and  transaction  are  per- 
formed in  strict  accordance  with  their 
exactions — such  a  man,  laying  down  the 
hidden  foundation  of  integrit}'  of  heart 
securely  and  strongly,  cannot  fail  to  raise 
up  a  structure  which  shall  bring  him 
honor ;  and  he  is  building  a  temple  in 
which  he  can  repose  in  contentment  and 
peace — ^yea,  the  beautiful  temple  of  life. 


The  weather  as  a  topic  of  conversation 
is  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject,  yet  the 
weather  played  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  Illinois  in  the  recent  election, 
and  furnished  an  animated  theme  for  the 
newspapers.  Since  the  weather  damp- 
ened the  ardor  of  three-fourths  or  more 
of  Illinois  registered  voters  to  the  extent 


of  keeping  them  away  from  the  polls,  it 
would  seem  that  the  men  in  their  high 
and  lofty  places  need  not  grow  panicky 
vet  at  thought  of  being  dethroned. 


Be  done  with  the  day  when  night 
comes.  You  have  done  your  best.  For- 
get the  blunders. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A  Sketch  of  the  Moravian  Easter  in 
North  Carolina 

AMONG  the  many  interesting  places  Among  the  distinctive  services  of  the 

in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  per-  Moravian   Church   is   the    early    Easter 

haps  the  most  interesting  to  outsiders  is  Service,  for  while  they  make  Christmas 

the  Moravian  settlement  of  Salem,  now  a   glad   season,   vi'ith  beautiful   religious 
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SALEM    MORAVIAN    CHURCH — OVER    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS   OLD 


a  hyphenated  part  of  the  city  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, in  the  county  of  Forsyth. 

There  are  people  who  know  nothing 
about  the  Moravians.  There  are  others 
who,  if  questioned,  would  answer 
vaguely :  "Oh,  yes,  we  believe  they  came 
over  here  a  long  time  ago,  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania."  None  of  them  realize 
what  interesting  people  they  are  allowing 
themselves  to  be  ignorant  about. 


services,  consisting  very  largely  of  music 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  with  the 
quaint  old  church  richly  decorated,  yet  at 
Easter  the  services  are  uniquely  impres- 
sive, being  conducted  for  the  greater  part 
in  the  graveyard. 

Come  with  us  to  an  early  service,  and 
you  will  agree  as  to  the  interest  that  en- 
velops the  place  like  an  atmosphere,  felt 
though  not  seen,  save  in  its  effects. 
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Before  the  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
musicians  visit  various  parts  of  the  cities, 
playing  some  of  the  quaint  old  Easter 
hymns,  in  order  to  awaken  those  who 
wish  to  attend  the  services.  From  the 
tower  of  the  church,  too,  a  band  plays 
the  hymns. 

Later,  the  church  bell  rings,  and  the 
crowd  begins  to  gather  in  front  of  the 
church.  They  come  from  every  quarter 
— from   new   and   bustling   Winston,   as 


BISHOP   EONDTHALER 

well  as  from  old  Salem,  now  spreading 
out  and  renewing  its  youth  like  the 
eagles. 

At  half-past  five,    the    door    of    the 
church  is  thrown  open,  and  the  Bishop 
takes  his  stand  on  the  front  steps,  greet- 
ing the  congregation  with  the  words  : 
"The  Lord  is  risen. 
The  Lord  is  risen,  indeed !" 
He  then  reads  the  first  portion  of  the 
Easter  Litany,  in  which  the  congregation 
joins  by  responses  and  by  the  singing  of 
appropriate  hymns. 

Then  the  Bishop  takes  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  followed  by 
one  section  of  the  band,  now  divided  into 


two  sections,  and  in  this  way  the  large 
but  orderly  crowd  moves  on  through  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  giant  cedars,  many 
of  them  planted  when  the  settlement  was 
begun,  in  1766. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
occasion  is  the  antiphonal  nature  of  the 
music.  One  division  plays  the  first  line 
of  the  choral,  the  second  company  re- 
sponding by  playing  the  second  line,  and 
even  though  these  companies  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  procession  of  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, the  music  moves  as  smoothly  as  if 
the  musicians  were  side  by  side. 

When  all  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  walks  that  divide  the  diiiferent  sec- 
tions of  the  graveyard,  the  minister  con- 
tinues the  service,  offering  the  Litany  or 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  great  con- 
gregation joins  in  the  hymns  selected. 

The  light  of  the  beautiful  Spring 
morning  is  tinting  the  light  clouds  drift- 
ing above  the  scene.  In  the  trees,  where 
leaf-buds  are  bursting  into  verdure,  the 
sound  of  bird  notes  is  heard. 

On  the  graves,  many  of  them  dating 
as  far  back  as  1768,  flowers  are  strewn. 

This  decoration  of  the  graves,  so 
faithfully  and  religiously  observed,  takes 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  strangers,  who  come 
in  large  numbers  to  spend  Easter  in  Sa- 
lem, have  found  that  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Easter  celebration  takes  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  "Great  Sabbath," 
when  high  and  low,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  bring  hither  their  flowers  to 
lay  upon  the  grass  beds  where  the  bodies 
of  generations  of  loved  ones  sleep  until 
that  morning  when  they  too  shall  rise,  as 
He  in  whom  they  believe  as  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life  has  risen. 

There  are  flowers  there  from  far  away, 
and  flowers  that  have  been  reared  by  lov- 
ing hands,  and  tenderly  guarded  through 
the  Winter's  cold,  that  they  may  be  ready 
for  this  loving  service. 
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See  that  old  woman,  walking  slowly, 
and  with  her  willow  basket  of  wild  flow- 
ers which  her  trembling  hands  have  gath- 
ered to  lay  upon  the  graves  where  her 
loved  ones  sleep.  Not  many  more  times, 
perhaps,  she  will  come  to  give  expression 
to  her  loving  memories  of  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

Watch,  too,  this  company  of  glad- 
hearted  children,  who  bear  their  wreaths 


and  crosses,  baskets  and  vases.  They 
have  no  mournful  memories,  though 
some  of  them  may  have  loved  ones  sleep- 
ing there.  '  They  have  been  trained  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

Pre-eminently  is  the  Moravian  grave- 
yard a  cheerful  place.  As  one  passes 
through  the  beautiful  cedar  avenue,  at 
the  side  of  the  "city  of  the  dead,"  he  re- 
alizes that  this  is  indeed  one  of  the  homes 
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of  the  "Unitas  Fratrum,"  the  quiet  sleep- 
ing place  from  which  those  they  love  will 
arise  when  He  shall  call  them. 

After  the  services  in  the  graveyard  are 
concluded,  many,  especially  of  the  stran- 
gers, remain  to  enjoy  the  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  to  read  the  simple  and 
touching  epitaphs  that  mark  the  graves. 

By  this  time  everything  is  touched  by 
the  sun's  warm  light,  the  great  cedars, 
the  verdant  grass  in  its  Spring  dress,  the 
flowers,  yes,  and  even  the  faces  of  the 


negroes  among  the  crowd  in  the  avenue, 
taking  their  part  in  the  celebration, 
quietly  and  reverently. 

Most  of  them  are  workers  in  the  great 
tobacco  factories  for  which  Winston  has 
become  celebrated.  They  are  not  Mora- 
vians— with  the  exception  of  a  few — but 
along  with  many  others  are  being  taught 
by  this  simple  and  solemn  service  to  re- 
joice in  the  most  stupendous  truth,  the 
most  important  event  which  the  world 
has  ever  known : 


(Copyright  1913.  by  Barber's  Bookstore,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  ,  and  used  wilh  their  permission) 
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reverent  multitude,  all  seem  lit  with  the 
joy  of  Easter  morning,  and  all  are  ready 
to  say :  "It  is  good  to  have  been  here." 
One  feature  of  the  scene  that  may 
strike  a  stranger  is  the  large  number  of 


"The  Lord  is  risen  ; 
The  Lord  is  risen,  indeed!" 
On  last   Easter   Sunday,   it  was   esti- 
mated that  between  eight  and  ten  thou- 
sand persons  were  present. 


The  Seasons 

By  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton 


w 


HO  does  not  welcome  with  rapture 
the  first  heralds  of  Spring?  The 
blessedness  of  the  divine  gift  of  life  forces 
itself  on  one's  recognition  as  at  no  other 
period  of  the  whole  twelve  months.  The 


awakening  of  nature — the  budding  of 
trees,  the  shrubbery,  the  blooming  of 
flowers,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  earth's 
green  velvet  carpet,  the  balmy  air,  "the 
exquisite   arch    of   blue"    overhead,    the 
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tender  sunshine,  the  perpetual  song  of 
birds — invite,  compel  our  presence  out- 
of-doors.  Nothing  within  can  hold  us 
save  the  laws  of  compulsion.  To  be  by 
necessity  detained  under  the  roof,  as 
with  a  case  of  measles,  makes  one  re- 
alize the  freedom  of  an  outer  Eden,  and 
suffer  in  accordance  the  pangs  of  a  Cor- 
day  beating  her  spirit  against  the  iron 
bars  of  a  prison  cell.  The  pastimes  of 
a  finished,  grown-up  year  can  no  more 
claim  charms  than  a  doll  can  amuse  a 
woman,  or  a  beanshooter  a  man. 

So  it  is  with  the  human  soul.  Behold 
the  infant.  Can  his  atom  of  a  mind 
nourish  mental  introspection,  retrospec- 
tion, philosophical  meditation,  or  religious 
reverie  ?  He  is  in  the  dark  valley  of  ig- 
norance— gaining,  growing,  till  the  Sum- 
mer of  existence  records  the  finished 
task.  Every  growth  is  influenced  by  the 
external  forces.  To  be  thrown  back  on 
the  inner  recesses  of  mind  would  be  an- 
nihilation. ^^'ith  the  gentle  guidance  of 
other  loving  souls,  the  spark  of  being 
formed  after  the  image  of  the  Creator 
attains  the  ideal  fruition  of  development. 

Summer,  with  its  fulfilled  promise  of 
attainment,  offers  marvels  of  entertain- 
ments in  the  open,  but  demands  the  re- 
tirement within.  The  morning,  the  aft- 
ernoon, the  evening  extend  the  call  of 
the  open,  but  the  noon  alone  is  not  en- 
ticing. The  interior  at  that  uninviting 
hour  affords  the  sole  comfort. 

As  the  period  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood is  reached,  the  inner  being  cries 
aloud  for  nurture.  Thought  is  keenly 
alive — it  is  repose  to  turn  the  search- 
lights of  investigation  in  unknown 
spheres,  to  learn  then  to  think  for  self, 
to  live  in  the  real  sense.  The  moment 
has  come  when  the  decisive  step  must 
be  taken  unaided,  for  years  of  discre- 
tion proclaim  that  others  have  performed 
their  task  of  tutelage.  Yet  pleasure  is 
absorbing.     One  must  linger  in  its  thrall 


a  while  longer ;  the  cry  for  it  is  still 
strong.  One  must  now  buckle  on  the 
armor  for  the  battle  of  life.  Whom  will 
you  serve?  Do  your  aspirations  lead  to 
permanent  or  fleeting  heights? 

As  the  months  fly  past,  and  the  Sum- 
mer, no  longer  so  alluring,  gives  place  to 
the  glory  of  Autumn,  the  era  of  com- 
pleted growth,  the  season  for  gathering 
the  fruit  of  seed  sown  in  the  Spring,  Na- 
ture in  gorgeousness  of  color  renders  it 
more  all-absorbing  than  its  predecessor. 
Now  the  hours  are  divided ;  outdoors  and 
indoors  vie  with  each  other  in  the  amuse- 
ments offered ;  every  moment  is  enchant- 
ing ;  no  moments  are  wasted  combating 
the  enemies  of  living,  the  heat  and  its 
train  of  bugbears.  Indoors  the  cheery 
fires  and  pastimes  are  truly  enticing. 

How  is  it  with  the  mortal  who  has 
reached  the  golden  blessings  of  the 
prime?  The  glaring,  exhausting  stupor 
of  noonday  is  no  longer  present.  One  is 
in  the  coveted  field  of  opportunity. 
Everything  is  winsorne.  At  no  time  does 
the  world  seem  horribly  bare  and  for- 
bidding. Turn  the  thoughts  within,  and 
the  mind  is  in  the  heyday  of  its  useful- 
ness. Blessed  indeed  is  he  who  partakes 
of  the  joys  of  the  Autumn  of  life. 

W'inter,  with  its  barren  plains,  howl- 
ing winds,  freezing  snows,  and  hushed, 
dormant  insect  life,  bids  all  turn  to  the 
inner  being  for  comfort,  pleasure — aye, 
existence.  The  interior  is  magnificent  in 
its  offerings ;  its  splendor  of  possession 
is  beyond  compare. 

So  it  is  with  him  who  has  lived  the  al- 
lotted years.  The  soul,  the  mind,  now 
have  no  yearning  for  the  outer  world ; 
happiness  belongs  alone  to  him  who  riv- 
ets his  efforts  on  the  inner  state. 

And  thus  all  seasons,  all  ages,  offer 
their  treasures.  Each  reveals  that  with 
which  another  is  not  endowed.  All  are 
good ;  all  are  essential. 
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Work  Among  the  Cotton  Mill  Operatives 


By   Henry  Disbrow   Phillips 


YESTERDAY,  I  was  called  to  bury  a 
baby  three  months  old.  There  is 
always  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  death  of 
a  child.  But  the  circumstances  in  this 
case,  and  in  others  similar  to  it,  carry 
with  it  a  concern  that  is  more  than  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted  parents  and  feel- 
ings of  sadness  because  the  life  of  a 
baby  has  passed  away.  The  causes  go 
deep,  and  touch  the  whole  manner  of 
living. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
services  of  a  minister,  and  the  little  body 
was  about  to  be  started  through  rain  and 
mud  to  its  final  resting  place.  Our  dis- 
trict nurse  informed  me  of  the  circum- 
stances. As  the  grave  was  reached,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  crude 
home  where  the  baby  died.  In  my  mind 
I  could  see  an  ignorant  young  mother, 
who  showed  signs  not  only  of  grief  but 
of  a  lowered  vitality  plainly  written  in 
her  bloodless  complexion,  in  hollowed 
though  girlish  checks,  and  in  her  ema- 
ciated form,  which  was  trembling  in 
mute  sorrow ;  a  young  father,  careless  in 
appearance,  and  evidently  unprepared  to 
cope  with  modern  conditions  of  life,  nor 
equipped  for  efficient  work;  a  house 
poorly  kept,  if  "kept"  at  all,  and  mea- 
gerly  furnished  ;  and  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  death  of  the  baby  who  began 
her  life's  journey  with  an  unusually 
strong  body!  The  doctor  was  sum- 
moned, and  to  his  surprise  the  baby  was 
literally  being  "sweated"  to  death.  The 
little  one  wore  next  to  her  skin  a  flan- 
nel extending  to  her  thighs,  three  flan- 
nel-sleeved petticoats;  and  the  father, 
thinking  that  the  cold  with  which  the 
child  suffered  necessitated  more  cloth- 
ing, "had  gone  to  town"  and  bought 
blanket  material  for  a  wrapper  "effect," 


which  was  duly  placed  around  the  child. 
Added  to  this  was  a  heavy  woolen  cap, 
and  desperate  rocking  before  a  hot  fire 
in  as  nearly  an  hermetically  sealed  room 
as  possible,  when  the  thermometer  out- 
side was  registering  more  than  fifty  de- 
grees. So,  weakened  and  exhausted 
through  such  attention,  various  compli- 
cations easily  followed,  which  finally 
claimed  the  baby's  life. 

Our  district  nurse,  a  splendidly 
equipped  woman,  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  her  people,  did  what  was 
possible  to  reclaim  a  life.  Many  times 
she  succeeds,  but  in  this  case  the  forces 
of  destruction  were  unchecked  too  long. 

Conditions  such  as  found  in  this  home 
have  their  roots  deep,  and  require  much 
patience  and  care  to  correct.  Such  cir- 
cumstances furnish  the  motive  of  the 
LaGrange  Settlement,  at  LaGrange,  Ga., 
to  carr}'  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  laws,  that  their  lives  may  be 
drawn  into  harmony  with  his  will. 

Tonight  I  am  to  meet  the  young  men 
of  one  of  our  clubs.  We  are  to  have  our 
final  "work-out"  for  a  basket-ball  game 
with  a  team  from  Atlanta.  This  particu- 
lar club  does  much,  from  the  young 
men's  confession,  to  counteract  evil  ten- 
dencies in  the  mill  community.  The  other 
night,  several  were  saying  if  the  fellows 
drank,  as  they  are  often  prone  to  do, 
they  "didn't  feel  like  doing  anything  but 
drink."  Physically,  they  are  not  predis- 
posed to  attempt  any  part  in  the  athletic 
work  of  the  club.  When  given  the  op- 
portunity, with  a  sympathetic  leader  they 
say,  as  they  give  evidence,  "we  don't 
want  to  do  all  those  things  we  oughtent." 

This  club,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
consecrated  and  faithful  male  worker  of 
the  Settlement,  is  reminded  of  its  chiv- 
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alric  principles,  and  of  its  effort,  through 
precept  and  ritual,  to  hold  before  its 
members  the  single  standard  for  men  and 
women — purity  of  life. 

\\'hen  one  realizes  the  dearth  of  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  and  development, 
and  sees  the  lack  filled  by  a  monotony 
that  kills — mentally,  morally,  and  physi- 
cally, or  fosters  an  existence  which  lulls 
to  sleep  those  splendid  faculties  which 
give  life  its  charm  and  meaning;  or  else 
when  one  has  it  forcibly  brought  to  his 
attention  that  the  void  has  been  filled  or 
is  being  filled  with  practices  and  habits 
that  undermine  the  possibility  of  decent 
parentage  and  good  citizenship — then  it 
is  that  the  importance  of  doing  some- 
thing to  meet  the  condition  becomes  par- 
amount. 

The  LaGrange  Settlement,  through  its 
many  activities,  is  striving  to  reach  the 
whole  life  of  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  religious  services, 
Sunday  School,  and  Missionary  Socie- 
ties. It  co-operates,  however,  with  the 
various  denominations  whose  work  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Sunday  ser- 
vices. 

Through  district  nursing,  much  pre- 
ventive work  is  done.  Houses  are  made 
more  sanitary.  Motherhood  is  prepared 
for  through  instruction.  Properly  pre- 
pared food  is  encouraged,  both  for  the 
adults  of  the  family  and  the  small  chil- 
dren, and  assistance  is  given  in  this. 
The  constant  and  friendly  visits  by  a  staff 
of  trained  workers  give  many  op- 
portunities for  prevention  against  im- 
morality and  wasted  effort,  as  well  as 
timely  strokes  for  general  uplift — in 
arousing  ambition,  and  in  assisting  in 
complex  domestic  difficulties. 

The  dispensary  furnishes  a  splendid 
aid  in  many  phases  of  this  work.  The 
hospital  is  being  more  and  more  used  as 
a  great  relief  to  families  where  sickness 
prevails,  and  as  a  good  investment  to  the 


household  in  the  health  and  vitality  of 
those  who  usually  nurse  the  sick  and  un- 
wisely expend  their  strength. 

The  baths  at  the  mission  are  a  great 
assistance  in  practicing  cleanliness.  The 
boys  and  girls,  the  young  women  and 
men,  all  have  their  regular  days  and 
hours  for  the  privilege  of  the  shower  and 
tubs.  It  is  quite  worth  seeing  the  line 
of  boys  on  Saturday  coming  for  the 
"clean-up." 

The  library  gives  a  good  assortment  of 
books  to  all  ages.  The  young  woman  in 
charge  studies  each  case,  and  recom- 
mends certain  books,  so  that  progress 
can  be  noted,  that  no  opportunity  will  be 
lost  to  continue  encouragement  in  the 
most  responsive  line.  Friday  afternoon 
and  night,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
seventy-five  to  come  for  books  and  mag- 
azines. But  this  is  not  a  full  representa- 
tion, as  others  are  there  by  "proxy." 
Some  come  with  requests  from  three  or 
four.  It  is  surprising  how,  by  constant 
and  patient  work,  so  many  do  become 
interested,  even  though  at  the  outset  the 
situation  seemed,  as  it  once  did  with  us, 
almost  hopeless. 

The  kindergarten  often  gives  an  en- 
tering wedge  to  many  families  whose 
father  believes  in  the  old  policy  of  "Like 
father,  like  son."  This  "scotch"  upon 
the  wheels  of  progress  is  in  evidence  else- 
where than  in  the  mill  village,  but  here 
it  forms  sometimes  strong  barriers  of 
resistance,  and  easily  salves  much  indif- 
ference and  laziness,  so  that  an  attitude 
of  irresponsibility  is  quite  a  respectable 
pose. 

The  Settlement,  two  years  ago,  started 
a  training  school  for  church  settlement 
workers,  with  the  purpose  of  supplying 
its  own  ranks  from  time  to  time — which 
was  practically  impossible  to  do  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  without  such 
training  as  we  found  from  experience 
was  necessary  for  given  conditions — and 
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with  the  hope  of  supplying  workers  for 
other  communities.  The  demands  for 
our  graduates  outnumber  the  students 
who  have  responded  to  the  call.  The 
students  for  training,  we  require  to  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  old,  have  a  high 
school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and 
be  women  of  refinement,  representing 
our  best  womanhood.  The  clubs,  sewing 
and  industrial  classes,  the  hospital,  and 
the  kindergarten,  together  with  a  clinic 
of  thirty-five  hundred  people,  and  in- 
struction in  the  Bible  and  social  work, 
furnish  the  work  of  two  regular  courses. 

A  branch  of  the  LaGrange  Settlement 
has  been  opened  in  Manchester,  Ga., 
thirty  miles  distant.  This  settlement  we 
will  in  the  course  of  time  expand  to  meet 
the  local  conditions  there. 

The  work  among  the  cotton-mill  ope- 
ratives presents  many  opportunities  of 
usefulness.  The  work  is  difficult,  and 
will  take  time  and  infinite  patience  to 
give  satisfactory  results  of  large  propor- 


tions. The  neglect  of  years,  not  only  in 
the  mills,  but  generations  often  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  mountains,  cannot  be 
offset  in  a  few  months  or  even  a  few 
years.  Because  the  work  is  hard,  and 
the  process  long,  is  possibly  one  reason 
at  least  why  it  is  before  us  to  do. 

If  the  South  is  to  come  into  her  own, 
it  must  be  through  her  own.  The  stock 
of  the  mill  operatives  is  good;  as  good 
in  many  cases  as  we  have.  No  greater 
resource  for  future  usefulness  has  the 
South  than  her  people.  No  less  should 
we  preserve  and  conserve  this  resource 
by  removing  the  scars  of  years  of  neg- 
lect, than  we  throughout  the  nation  are 
demanding  protection  to  our  forests, 
mines,  and  waterpowers. 

When  a  higher  and  better  character 
among  the  thousands  of  toilers  in  our 
mills  is  sought,  and  finally  obtained,  the 
State  will  gain  in  better  citizenship,  and 
business  will  profit  in  the  efficiency  of  its 
workers. 


A  Morris  Plan  Bank  Established  in  Durham 

By  J.  A.  Robinson 


THE  Morris  Plan  Bank,  now  being 
established  in  the  City  of  Durham, 
is  one  of  a  chain  of  such  institutions  that 
are  rapidly  encircling  the  country,  there 
being  already  fifteen  of  such  banks  in 
operation,  in  Atlanta,  Norfolk,  Kansas 
City,  Washington,  Lynchburg,  and  other 
places.  Durham  is  the  first  city  in  North 
Carolina  to  undertake  the  organization  of 
such  an  institution,  and  the  movement 
has  gained  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
our  most  prominent  men  of  affairs.  The 
Morris  Plan  Bank  is  designed  to  supply 
the  needs  of  people  who  have  not  hereto- 
fore had  access  to  banking  facilities.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  seventy-two  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  never 
have  any  dealings  with  banks,  and  it  is 


principally  to  accommodate  this  class  of 
people  that  the  Morris  Plan  Banks  are 
being  operated. 

The  bank  does  no  commercial  bank- 
ing business,  and  takes  no  deposits.  The 
institution  in  Durham  is  being  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  to  which  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  have  subscribed,  and  the  insti- 
tution will  start  off  with  the  goodwill 
and  interest  of  some  of  our  wealthiest 
as  well  as  the  humblest  of  our  people. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  banks  is  to 
make  loans  to  people  who,  while  they 
have  no  tangible  collateral,  are  yet  of 
good  standing  in  the  community,  and 
having     honorable     employment.        The 
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loans  are  to  be  in  small  denominations, 
usually  not  exceeding  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  borrower. 

A  loan  can  be  secured  by  any  person 
who  can  get  the  endorsement  upon  a 
note  with  him  of  two  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  or  men  of  good  standing.  The 
loan  is  made  for  one  year,  and  is  paid 
back  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  every  week 
for  each  fifty  dollars  borrowed,  thus  ma- 
turing the  loans  yearly.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  is  the  legal  rate  of  six 
per  cent.,  and  there  are  no  other  charges. 

The  bank  will  also  sell  to  investors 
what  are  known  as  class  "B"  and  class 
"C"  certificates,  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each.  The  class  "C"  certificates  are 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
week.  Class  "B"  certificates  can  be 
Thought  at  fifty  dollars  each  cash,  the 
same  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
per  annum.  These  certificates  can  be 
cashed  at  any  time,  upon  giving  thirty 
days'  notice. 

The  institution  will  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  directors, 
with  a  cashier  in  active  charge  of  the 
business. 

This  bank  appeals  to  the  conscience  of 
a  large  element  of  people,  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  break  up  the  practice  of  the 
loan  sharks,  who  are  living  upon  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  our  citizens, 
and  who  are  getting  usurious  and  illegal 


rates  of  interest  from  their  customers. 
In  this  aspect,  it  is  an  investment  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  right- 
thinking  people. 

But  the  bank  is  an  investment  which 
yields  a  very  fine  return  to  its  stock- 
holders ;  and  as  a  legitimate  and  profita- 
ble business  it  appeals  to  the  most  ex- 
acting business  man.  The  weekly  ac- 
cumulations of  the  small  amounts  paid 
in  produce  a  volume  which  is  loaned  out 
each  week,  and  the  money  is  turned  over 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In 
most  of  the  States  where  the  banks  have 
already  been  in  operation,  the  returns  to 
the  stockholders  have  been  twelve  to 
fourteen  per  cent.  The  whole  plan  of 
the  institution  tends  to  encourage  sav- 
ings amongst  a  class  of  people  who  most 
need  it.  Every  loan  that  is  made  by  the 
bank  is  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
directors,  and  it  must  be  for  a  worthy 
and  needful  cause  before  it  is  approved 
by  them.  No  money  will  be  loaned  for 
unnecessary  purposes,  nor  to  be  used  in 
any  manner  that  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. The  plan  of  this  institution  origi- 
nated with  Arthur  J.  Morris  (who  made 
a  careful  study  of  people's  banks  in  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries), 
and  has  now  been  enlarged  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Fidelity  Corporation  of 
America,  with  its  principal  office  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Periodicals  and  the  Postoffice 

By  T.  W.  Valentine 


UNCEE  SAM  spends  a  heap  of 
money;  and  he  can  afford  to  do  so. 
But,  like  a  good  many  other  very  wealthy 
persons,  he  has  strange  and  sudden  and 
unexpected  spells  of  economy.  Nowhere 
is  this  tendency  more  remarkably  exhib- 


ited than  in  some  features  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  postoffice. 

Some  features;  not  all.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  postoffice  department  is  the 
reverse  of  economical;  there  has  been, 
among  "the  men  higher  up,"  a  strange 
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lack  of  administrative  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole ;  wasteful  methods  have 
been  pursued,  which  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  any  ordinary  business.  But  a 
persistent  policy  of  waste  at  the  bung 
has  been  accompanied  by  strenuous  at- 
tempts to  save  at  the  spigot ;  and  the  ex- 
cuse rendered  has  been  that  the  depart- 
ment must  be  "self-supporting." 

Just  why  it  must  be  self-supporting 
nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to  explain. 
The  army  and  navy  are  not  expected  to 
be  self-supporting;  the  department  of 
agriculture  is  not  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting;  the  diplomatic  service  is  not 
expected  to  declare  dividends.  These 
and  other  departments  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  run  at  an  apparent  dead  loss ; 
and  everybody  is  satisfied  to  have  it  so. 
Why?  Apparently  because  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  supposed,  and  rightly  sup- 
posed, to  gain  by  the  activities  of  these 
departments.  But  does  not  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  gain  equally  by  the  activities  of 
the  postoffice  department?  Is  not  ease 
of  communication  worth  something? 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  run 
in  the  special  interest  of  farmers.  Who 
pays?  The  farmers  alone?  No;  every- 
body pays.  The  idea — and  it  is  a  cor- 
rect idea — is  that  everybody  gains,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  betterment  of 
farming  conditions.  But  does  not  the 
same  principle  hold  good  in  the  post- 
office  department?  Does  not  everybody 
gain,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  ease  of 
communication?  If  it  is  right — and  it  is 
right — to  make  everybody  help  to  bear 
the  expense  of  governmental  activities 
which  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers,  but  are  ultimately  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  is  it 
not  equally  right  to  make  everybody  help 
to  pay  for  other  governmental  activities, 
which  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  writers  of  letters,  but  which  taken 


as  a   whole,  are   for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole? 

The  contention  of  the  postoffice  de- 
partment that  the  individual  senders  of 
mail  matter  ought  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  the  postal  service,  is  a  false  conten- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  maintained  without 
denying  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  management  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  But, 
by  way  of  making  matters  worse,  the 
postoffice  department  has  in  recent  years 
been  putting  forvv'ard  the  strange  and 
novel  claim  that  each  separate  class  of 
senders  of  mail  matter  ought  to  bear 
something  like  its  own  pro  rata  of  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
partment. In  particular,  the  department 
has  been  trying  desperately  to  increase 
the  rate  of  postage  on  periodicals,  be- 
cause, as  is  claimed,  such  matter  is  trans- 
ported and  handled  "at  a  loss,"  whereas 
other  matter,  it  is  claimed,  is  handled  "at 
a  profit."  Let  us  see  what  this  conten- 
tion amounts  to. 

At  present  rates,  first-class  mail  mat- 
ter is  handled  at  an  enormous  profit. 
This  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  But  why 
is  it  possible  to  handle  such  matter  at 
an  enormous  profit?  Partly  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  such  matter;  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  things  wholesale  than  re- 
tail. But  what  causes  the  vast  amount 
of  first-class  mail  matter?  This  is  a 
question  which  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  officials  lying  and  being  at 
and  about  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
And  the  answer  is  that  this  vast  amount 
of  first-class  mail  matter  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  advertisements  in  the 
periodicals.  In  other  words,  the  second- 
class  mail  matter,  which,  according  to 
the  officials,  is  transported  "at  a  loss," 
does  in  a  large  measure  create  the  first- 
class  mail  business,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  transported  at  an  enormous 
profit.      If   the   amount   of   mail   matter 
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handled  were  to  be  reduced  by  twenty- 
five,  or  even  by  fifty  per  cent.,  the  cost 
of  operation  of  the  postoffice  department 
would  not  be  much  decreased ;  but  the 
revenues  would  be  decreased  enor- 
mousl)'.  A  slump  in  the  amount  of  first- 
class  matter  handled  would  prostrate  the 
finances  of  the  department;  an  increase 
in  such  matter  means  a  great  financial 
gain.  And  the  volume  of  such  matter 
depends  very  materially  upon  the  sec- 
ond-class matter. 

This  is  not  idle  speculation,  or  theoriz- 
ing; it  is  verifiable  fact.  Here  is  a  con- 
crete illustration;  and  the  reader  is  in- 
vited to  check  the  figures  for  himself, 
and  see  if  they  are  not  conservative. 

There  are  periodicals  in  this  country 
which  charge  five  hundred  dollars  for 
a  single  insertion  of  a  single-page  adver- 
tisement, and  not  a  large  page  at  that. 
And  their  rates  for  smaller  space  are 
greater  in  proportion.  They  charge 
those  rates — and  they  get  them.  Why 
do  they  get  them?  Because  advertisers 
find  it  profitable  to  buy  space  at  such 
rates.  In  other  words,  the  advertisers 
not  only  make  a  profit,  but  make  suffi- 
cient profit  to  be  sure  that  they  are  mak- 
ing a  profit.  As  a  large  amount  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  any  advertisement 
is  "hidden"  benefit,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
an  advertiser,  before  he  is  certain  that 
he  has  made  a  profit,  must  have  made  at 
least  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  There- 
fore, if  an  advertiser  continues  to  bu). 
space  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  page, 
he  must  be  making  at  least  one  thousand 
dollars  profit  on  each  page.  And,  as- the 
margin  of  profit  made  by  the  large  de- 
partment stores  is  not  very  great,  it  is  a 
safe  estimate  that  one  thousand  dollars 
profit  means  sales  to  the  extent  of  fully 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Where  are  these 
sales  made?  As  the  periodicals  under 
consideration  have  a  general  circulation, 
these  sales  must  be  made  by  mail. 


Some  of  these  sales  are  for  amounts 
of  several  dollars;  but  very  many  are  for 
very  small  amounts.  It  is  a  reasonable 
estimate  that  sales  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  will  represent  at  least 
seven  thousand  sales.  And  each  sale 
calls  for  at  least  one  letter  from  the 
purchaser ;  and  there  will  generally  be 
either  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  in  reply. 
And  in  verj-  many  cases,  there  will  be  a 
second  letter  each  way — from  six  to 
eight  cents  in  all.  And  almost  all  of 
this  is  profit  to  the  postoffice  department. 
And,  in  many  cases,  there  will  be  a 
money  order  sent  (which  means  further 
profit)  ;  and  there  is  also  some  profit  in 
transporting  merchandise.  But,  sup- 
pose that  the  profit  to  the  postoffice  de- 
partment is  only  four  cents  on  each  sale ; 
that  means  a  net  profit  of  two  hundred 
eighty  dollars  on  each  page  of  advertis- 
ing. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not 
the  height  of  folly  for  the  postoffice  de- 
partment to  complain  that  periodicals 
are  transported  "at  a  loss"?  Even  if 
periodicals  were  transported  for  noth- 
ing, the  expense  of  so  doing  would  be  not 
a  loss,  but  an  investment ;  for  without  the 
advertisements  which  are  carried  in  the 
periodicals,  the  volume  of  highly  profit- 
able first-class  mail  business  would  be  so 
greatly  reduced  as  to  eat  into  the  profits. 

It  is  customary  in  many  quarters  to 
speak  of  the  low  rate  of  transporting 
periodicals  as  a  "subsidy,"  paid  by  an 
enlightened  people  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
seminating intelligence.  The  low  rates 
might  be  justified  on  that  ground.  But 
they  do  not  need  such  defense.  Period- 
icals are  actually  paying  the  postoffice 
department,  and  paying  it  well ;  and  they 
are  doing  it  by  creating  a  large  volume 
of  highly  profitable  first-class  mail  busi- 
ness, without  which  the  finances  of  the 
department  would  be  shattered. 
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Summary  of  Corn  Club  Work  in  North 
Carolina  in  1913 


By  T.  E.  Browne 


UNDER  a  recent  arrangement,  the 
Boys'  Corn  Club  work  in  North 
CaroHna  is  being  conducted  jointly  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  is  under  the 
general  direction  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson, 


tember  1,  when  the  present  incumbent 
came  into  office.  In  the  second  place,  a 
severe  drouth  was  again  experienced 
over  a  greater  part  of  the  State  during 
the  time  the  corn  was  fruiting.  In  the 
third  place,  on  September  3,  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  the  State  were  vis- 
ited by  one  of  the  severest  windstorms 


A     NORTH     CAROLINA     CORNFIELD 


State  agent  of  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Demonstration  Work.  T.  E.  Browne, 
of  West  Raleigh,  Assistant  State  Agent, 
and  Superintendent  of  Extension  at  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Corn  Club  ^^'ork,  with  A. 
K.  Robertson,  of  West  Raleigh,  as  his 
assistant. 

Nineteen  and  thirteen  was  one  of  the 
most  trying  years  in  the  history  of  the 
work  in  this  State,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof.  I.  O.  Schaub,  State  Agent 
in  charge,  which  took  effect  June  1,  leav- 
ing the  burden  of  the  supervision  upon 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Robertson,  until  Sep- 


ever  experienced.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  boys  planted  their  corn  after  some 
Winter  cover  crop,  which  of  course 
made  it  a  little  late.  This  late  corn  was 
in  the  fruiting  stage  when  struck  by  the 
storm,  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at 
anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  some  fields  being  almost 
totally  destroyed.  Because  of  this,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  get  the  boys  in  this 
storm-stricken  district  to  send  in  their 
final  reports.  But  for  the  storm,  we  be- 
lieve we  should  have  gotten  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  reports. 

However,    notwithstanding    the    many 
unfavorable  conditions  under  which  we 
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have  labored,  we  are  able  to  report  some 
progress.  There  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  Corn  Clubs  of  the  State,  for  the  year 
1913,  2,276  boys.  Of  this  number,  670 
have  sent  in  their  final  reports.  The 
Corn  Club  boys  made  a  total  yield  of 
41,816.85  bushels  of  corn,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $15,464.37.  The  average  yield  of  the 
boys  was  62.4  bushels  per  acre,  at  an 
average  cost  per  bushel  of  thirty-seven 
cents.  These  figures  are  to  be  compared 
with  1912  as  follows : 


Total  Number 

Total 

Average 

Average 

Number  of 

of  bushels 

Cost 

Yield 

Cost 

toys 
Reporting 

igi2 

39,800 

S17,706.00 

62.8 

47c 

635 

1913 

41,815.85 

15,464.37 

62.4 

37c 

670 

There  are  not  quite  as  many  large 
yields  as  heretofore,  because  of  the  dam- 
age by  severe  summer  storms,  and  the 
drouth.  Furthermore,  we  believe  the 
boys  are  realizing  more  than  ever  before 
the  importance  of  making  their  corn 
cheaply. 

J.  Ray  Carneron,  of  Kinston,  Lenoir 
County,  won  the  first  Stale  prize  of  fifty 
dollars,  given  by  the  Hastings  Seed  Com- 
pany, of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  trip  to 
Washington  given  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  His  yield  was  190.4  bush- 
els, at  a  cost  of  thirty-four  cents.  Seven 
boys  made  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  ;  fourteen  above  one  hundred  and 


twenty-five;  forty-nine  above  one  hun- 
dred. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriates five  hundred  dollars  for  prizes 
in  the  Corn  Club  work,  which  enables 
us,  in  addition  to  fifty  dollars  set  aside 
for  the  free  trip  to  Washington,  to  give 
five  cash  prizes  in  each  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  We  have  two  girls 
who  are  members  of  the  Corn  Clubs, 
both  of  whom  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion. Miss  Emma  Pickler,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Stanly  County,  won  five  dollars, 
fourth  prize  in  her  district,  with  a  yield 
of  eighty-nine  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  27.9 
per  bushel.  Miss  William  Anne  John- 
son, of  Edgecombe  County,  planted  her 
corn,  and  after  having  cultivated  it  the 
first  time,  it  was  completely  destroyed  by 
a  hailstorm.  She  replanted  it,  and  had 
cultivated  it  twice,  when  again  it  was 
blown  down  by  a  storm ;  and  after  this 
experience  could  give  it  no  further  cul- 
tivation. Under  these  conditions,  she 
made  85.5  bushels,  and  won  a  handsome 
umbrella. 

The  outlook  for  the  club  work  in  1914 
is  exceedingly  bright.  Under  the  new 
arrangement,  by  which  this  work  is  put 
under  the  same  general  direction  as  the 
Men's  Demonstration  Work,  and  the 
county  agents  are  allowed  to  give  a  part 
of  their  time  to  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  boys'  acres,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  great  results. 


4'4*4'###4*4*'######  ^il-A^^-*  ##4*#######^l»4^###'#'4''# 


Think  of  yourself  as  on  the  threshold  Often  trials  act  as  a  hedge  to  keep  us 

of  success.    A  whole,  clear,  glorious  life      in  the  good  pasture.    Often  prosperity  is 
lies  before  you.     Achieve,  achieve  I  a  gap  through  which  we  go  astray. 


Find  your  place,  and  fill  it.    No  matter  If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  why  in 

how    humble   the   place — fill   it.     Deter-      the  world  don't  you  subscribe  for  Skv- 

Land  ? 


mine  to  be  a  "doer"  of  something. 


"Durham  renowned  the  Vi'orld  around."      "Durham  renowned  the  world  around." 
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IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM  LIGHT 


"Jule"  Carr,  the  Man— A  Pen  Picture 

By  Robert  Lilly  Gray 


THERE  is  a  deep  significance  in  a 
nickname.  It  may  mean  nothing  in 
itself,  primarily,  and  yet  afford  a  clear 
insight  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
It  sums  him  up  in  a  word.  It  is  the 
epitome  of  his  reputation;  the  index  of 
the  esteem  or  condemnation  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  men  who  know  him. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  a  man  in 
public  life,  or  who  figures  generally  be- 
fore the  people.  The  nickname  is  a 
growth.  It  cannot  be  saddled  on  a  man, 
however  apt.  It  lives  with  the  people, 
and  it  takes  its  tone  and  its  meaning 
from  them.  It  may  excoriate  or  caress. 
And  the  man  himself  is  the  father  of 
the  name — for  the  collective  gaze  of  the 
Argus-eyed  public  is  unerring  in  its 
judgments.  A  man  who  is  known  by  his 
proper  name  and  initiil  may  hew  his 
way  to  greatness,  but  he  can  never  walk 
intimately  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
When  the  people  love  as  well  as  trust  a 
man,  they  name  him  for  their  own. 

So  it  is  of  "Jule"  Carr  that  I  would 
write  today.  They  may  "Colonel"  him 
and  "General"  him  as  they  may;  he  was 
ever  a  beloved  comrade  of  the  people,  as 
by  choice  he  remained  a  private  in  the 
Confederate  cavalry;  and  he  is  "Jule" 
Carr  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
now  and  for  all  time.  What  an  easy, 
afifectionate  name  it  is !  An  approach- 
able name  !  A  name  without  embarrass- 
ment, that  suggests  an  arm  about  your 
shoulder!  A  name  to  shout  across  the 
street,  or  ask  favors  of !  It  has  an  open- 
hearted  sound  to  it,  a  flavor  of  generous 


impulsiveness !  And  how  perfectly  does 
it  accord  with  the  human  side  of  the 
man  who  bears  it ! 

"Jule"  Carr  is  many-sided  enough  for 
an  accurate  study  of  him  to  fill  a  volume. 
In  many  ways  he  is  unique  in  the  State's 
history.  In  many  others  he  measures  up 
with  the  men  who  have  in  the  past  most 
strongly  appealed  to  the  afifections  of 
North  Carolina.  Judged  by  ordinary 
rules,  he  is  full  of  contradictory  traits  of 
character.  His  most  distinguishing  trait 
is  that  of  a  boundless  generosity,  the 
impulses  of  which  are  constant  and  at 
times  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  un- 
reasonable; and  he  does  not  have  such 
an  impulse  that  he  does  not  gratify.  His 
gifts  are  well-nigh  universal  in  nature; 
they  are  confined  by  no  limitations  of 
class  or  creed.  Unlike  other  men,  who 
in  the  past  have  left  worthy  monuments 
of  their  means,  he  has  given  generally 
without  preference  or  favoritism,  and 
without  waiting  for  death  to  ease  his 
pursestrings,  his  motto  seeming  to  be : 

"All  that  we  can  hold  in  our  cold  dead  hand 
Is  what  we  have  given  away." 

As  the  philanthropist  of  North  Caro- 
lina, his  position  is  unique  and  un- 
challenged. But  unlike  most  men  of  his 
stamp  he  has  in  reserve  the  cool-headed 
judgment  and  the  business  sagacity  to 
save  himself  from  what  one  might  be 
prone  to  term  the  mistakes  of  his  heart. 
The  income  and  outgo  of  "Jule"  Carr 
have  been  enormous,  and  to  those  who 
know  the  latter,  the  fact  that  he  has 
found  time  between  his  givings  away  to 
put  aside  enough  to  remain  a  rich  man 
is  not  the  least  wonderful  of  the  events 
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that  mark  a  career  that  has  been  a  magic 
story   of   success. 

Julian  S.  Carr  was  born  October  12. 
1845,  in  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  County. 
His  parents  were  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  his  early  life  was  the  simple 
one  of  the  ordinary  country  town.  He 
grew  into  a  youth,  footfree,  self-reliant, 
independent.  His  experience  was 
limited.  When  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity, there  was  little  indication  on  the 
surface  character  of  the  unaffected,  in- 
genuous boy  of  the  broad  scope  of  the 
life  he  was  to  lead  as  a  factor  in  his 
State. 

The  course  at  the  University  was  a 
brief  one.  The  war  trumpets  were 
sounding.  There  was  clamor  and  un- 
rest in  the  land.  The  hot  fire  of  patriot- 
ism burned  within  the  blood  of  the  stu- 
dents like  a  fever.  Rumors  of  battles 
permeated  the  campus  and  the  class- 
room. The  trees  whispered  of  big  deeds. 
The  spirit  of  action  was  in  the  air.  Each 
day  the  classes  were  thinning  out.  Boy 
after  boy  failed  to  appear  on  recitation. 
The  unnatural  heat  of  the  times  was 
transmuting,  like  magic,  adolescence  into 
manhood.  It  was  a  forced  but  a  true 
growth.  "Jule"  Carr  was  one  of  the 
first  to  go.  He  was  always  ready  to  do 
and  to  give.  He  heard  the  call,  and 
came.  He  was  needed ;  he  went.  It  ha? 
been  the  habit  of  his  life.  So  the  boy 
put  away  his  books,  bridled  his  horse, 
and  took  to  the  war  as  a  private  in  the 
Third  North  Carolina  Cavalry.  He 
made,  no  doubt,  a  better  soldier  than  he 
would  have  made  a  student.  The  spirit 
of  action  and  initiative  was  strong  in 
him  then  as  now.  But  he  would  have 
gone  as  readily  in  any  'event.  His  war 
record  was  like  that  of  so  many  thou 
sands  of  his  countrymen ;  duty  per- 
formed with  unflinching  courage  and 
without  hope  or  desire  of  reward.  He 
was  a  private  throughout — by  choice.    It 


would  be  interesting  to  know  just  the  un- 
derlying motive  that  prompted  the  boy 
to  decline  the  promotion  and  commission 
that  the  nature  of  his  service  had  won 
him.  He  started  in  the  ranks,  his  sym- 
pathies were  there,  and  he  stayed  and 
shared  the  hardships  and  half  rations 
of  the  private.  He  came  away  after 
Lee's  surrender  with  the  lovt  of  his  com- 
rades and  the  approval  of  his  conscience. 
He  took  it  all  very  seriously  and  very 
earnestly,  with  an  undying  belief  in  the 
principles  that  put  the  Confederate  arm- 
ies in  the  field,  and  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten in  his  prosperity  the  men  who  like 
himself  fought  to  uphold  them.  His 
love  of  the  "Old  \'eteran"  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  and  purest  of  his  pas- 
sions. 

Out  of  the  war,  with  a  future  as  his 
ca]5ital.  he  came  to  Durham,  then 
scarcely  more  than  a  hamlet,  and 
acquired,  with  Blackwell  and  Day,  a 
third  interest  in  a  tobacco  manufactory. 
Then  came  into  prominence  the  Carr  of 
today.  The  business  was  timidly  pros- 
perous. It  needed  iust  such  a  vital 
shock  as  Carr  gave  it.  He  advertised ; 
the  business  grew.  He  advertised  the 
more.  He  put  all  the  business  made  into 
the  business.  People  predicted  his  ruin ; 
the  business  spread.  It  spread  all  over 
the  world.  It  assumed  colossal  propor- 
tions. He  and  his  partners  became  rich. 
The  ''Durham  Bull"  was  rampant  on  the 
walls  and  housetops  of  the  world.  ^Mark 
Twain  was  writing  of  it  as  the  most 
noticeable  thing  about  the  Pyramids ! 

All  this  time  Durham  was  growing, 
too.  And  the  man  who  was  the  genius 
of  "Blackwell's  Durham  Bull"  was  the 
spirit  of  the  town.  His  money  and  his 
enterprise  coursed  through  the  sleepy 
village  like  an  elixir  of  life.  Every  man- 
ner of  business  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise sprang  into  full-fledged  life  and 
vigor  at  his  touch.     The  young  giant  of 
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a  city  that  came  in  time  to  be  the  very 
nerve  center  of  all  that  was  progressive 
and  daringly  successful  in  the  spirit  of 
the  State  owes  its  chief  impetus  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  example.  The  miles 
of  factories  and  business  houses 
and  churches  and  colleges  and  happy 
homes  that  comprise  the  Durham  of  to- 
day form  with  their  history  an  apotheosis 
of  Carr. 

Durham  twenty  years  ago  became  the 
Mecca  of  "the  man  with  an  idea."  He 
was  sure  of  Carr's  interest.  If  his  idea 
was  a  good  one,  he  was  sure  of  his  help. 
And  Carr  himself  became  the  apostle 
and  sponsor  of  the  State's  material 
progress.  He  is  that  now.  He  is  build- 
ing and  promoting  and  encouraging  con- 
stantly all  manner  of  business  under- 
takings. Scarcely  has  there  been  a 
frictory  that  has  been  built  or  a  business 
venture  launched  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing twenty  years  that,  seeking  aid  out  of 
its  immediate  vicinity,  has  not  had  Carr's 
name  at  the  head  of  its  stock  subscrip- 
tion list.  He  has  set  more  things  to  go- 
ing and  more  wheels  to  turning  than  any 
other  ten  men  in  the  State.  He  has  put 
more  people  to  work,  and  thereby 
furnished  more  homes  and  more  of  sub- 
stance than  the  combined  charities  of  a 
generation.  The  number  of  the  people 
who  make  their  livings  directly  by  rea- 
son of  his  industrial  offspring  would  fill 
the  ranks  of  an  army. 

The  diversity  of  the  man's  undertak- 
ings is  almost  incalculable.  He  has 
found  the  time  to  give  his  attention  to  a 
myriad  of  interests,  any  one  of  which 
would  engross  the  ordinary  man.  He 
has  the  genius  of  management,  which  is 
the  genius  of  concentration.  He  can 
determine  what  to  do,  pick  the  man  lo 
do  it,  and  put  the  thing  in  operation  \u 
a  breath.  He  can  pigeonhole  it  in  his 
brain,  and  turn  instantly  with  unim- 
paired vigor  to  the  doing  of  something 


else.     His  energy  is  unlimited,  but  con- 
served. 

These  are  some  of  the  phases  of  Carr 
the  Capitalist.  Carr  the  Man  is  even 
more  interesting.  His  success  and  his 
money  have  served  simply  to  enable  him 
to  more  adecjuately  express  the  interest 
in  the  people  that  is  in  him,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  their  regard.  The  Boy,  the 
eternal  Boy  that  has  lived  and  will  die 
in  "Jule"  Carr  has  found  unfeigned  ex- 
pression of  delight  in  the  money  that 
Carr  the  Business  Man  has  made.  His 
joy  in  giving  it  away  is  so  well  known 
that  he  has  constantly  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  imposition.  He  takes  the  same 
active  personal  interest  in  his  charities 
that  he  gives  to  his  business.  He  inves- 
tigates, and  then  acts.  It  is  rarely  that  he 
is  deceived  into  giving  injudiciously. 

How  he  saved  the  old  Trinity  College, 
paying  the  third  part  of  its  running  ex- 
penses ;  and  finally  how  it  was  estab- 
lished in  the  magnificent  campus  that  is 
his  gift;  how  he  saved  Greensboro  Fe- 
male College :  how  he  has,  more  than 
any  other  man,  contributed  in  every  way 
to  the  support  of  the  State  University, 
and  dotted  its  campus  with  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  his  love ;  how  he 
has  not  confined  his  interests  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  church  or  his  alma  mater,  but 
has  contributed  liberally  to  the  endow- 
ments of  AA'ake  Forest,  Elon,  and  St. 
Mary's  Colleges,  and  has  built  and  sup- 
])orted  churches  and  schoolhouses  of  all 
sects  and  denominations,  until  you  can 
scarcely  encounter  an  educational  or 
benevolent  institution  in  the  State  that 
has  been  in  straits  that  has  not  profited 
largely  by  his  aid — all  these  things  are 
known  of  all  men.  Rut  the  individual 
distress  that  he  has  dissipated,  the 
mouths  he  has  filled,  the  opportunities 
that  he  has  furnished,  and  the  singing 
hope  that  he  has  planted  in  manv  a  d's- 
couraged  lireast — these  are  the  daily  and 
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unheralded  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
multifoldly  busy  man  that,  written  out, 
would  make  the  lengthiest  scroll  of  hia 
works,  and  that  most  clearly  point  his 
character  and  his  mission  in  the  world. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  poor  widow 
of  a  Confederate  soldier,  of  whom  he 
had  never  heard,  who  wrote  and  asked 
his  aid  in  the  education  of  her  daughter. 
"If  my  old  friend  Blank,"  he  wrote  on 
the  back  of  the  letter,  "will  endorse  this. 
you  may  send  your  daughter  to  any  col- 
lege in  North  Carolina,  and  send  the  bills 
to  me." 

A  lawyer  who  has  since  taken  ;i 
prominent  place  in  the  organization  of- 
the  State  Democracy  went  to  Carr  fif- 
teen years  ago,  a  poverty-stricken  youth, 
and  asked  his  endorsement  of  a  note  for 
five  himdred  dollars  with  which  to  com- 
plete his  education.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  it  was  at  a  time  when  Carr  was 
facing  a  business  crisis.  "I  cannot  en- 
dorse anything,"  he  said ;  "but  take  this 
stock,  and  borrow  on  it  what  you  need." 

It  is  things  like  these,  and  the  feeling 
that  each  of  the  thousands  of  individuals 
he  has  helped  has  from  the  manner  of 
their  doing  that  they  are  acts  of  fellow- 
ship rather  than  the  colder  charity,  that 
make  the  appearance  of  the  man  among 
the  people  the  lighted  fuse  to  their  en- 
thusiasm. They  know  him  for  a  man 
who.  when  he  speaks,  speaks  with  i 
sense  and  force,  and  often  with 
eloquence.  But  did  he  speak  as  a 
Demosthenes,  the  cheers  would  be  more 
for  the  man  than  for  the  orator.  For 
the  people  know  him :  and  he  knows 
pretty  nearly  every  mother's  son  of  them. 
He  knows  more  men  with  that  peculiar 
intimacy  that  comes  up  from  behind  and 
says  "Hello  Bill  I"  than  any  man  living 
in  the  State.  And  each  man  knows  that 
there  is  nothing  of  affectation  in  the 
greeting.  He  knows  that  if  it  pleased 
"Jule"    Carr  to   drive   over   the   cotmtrv 


roads  in  a  coach  and  four  he  would  be  as 
glad  of  the  chance  to  give  the  humblest 
farmer  a  lift,  and  be  as  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  state  of  his  crops,  as  he 
would  be  of  the  society  of  the  merriest 
party  of  "blue  bloods"  in  the  land. 

Some  years  ago,  I  walked  through  the 
halls  of  "Somerset  \'illa,"  at  Durham, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  magnificent  recep- 
tion. The  house  was  like  a  scene  from 
fairyland.  It  was  a  tropical  Eden,  shot 
with  music.  Through  it  walked  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  State.  The 
company  would  have  formed  a  direc- 
tory of  the  names  of  note  and  honor  in 
Xorth  Carolina.  There  was  present  the 
best  and  most  elegant  of  the  State's 
society.  But  amid  the  throng  of  con- 
\entionallv-dressed  men,  and  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  rich  toilets  and  flashing 
diamonds  of  fashionable  women,  I  saw 
now  and  again  the  gray  jeans  of  the 
guests  whom  Carr  perhaps  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  having  and  the  most 
care  to  invite :  the  farmer  friends  and 
soldier  comrades  of  his  earlier  years. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  all  was  that  in 
strange  surroundings  no  one  of  these 
plain  men  exhibited  or  felt  the  least  em- 
barrassment :  each  man  felt  a  certain 
proprietorship  in  it  all.  For  was  it  not 
"Jule"  Carr's  house? 

The  farmer  and  the  old  soldier  in 
different  ways  have  constituted  Carr's 
two  most  decided  svmpathies.  The 
latter  has  been  with  him  the  survival  of 
a  beautiful  sentiment.  It  needs  not  to  go 
further  with  him  in  appeal  than  to  know 
that  the  man  who  needs  help  at  one  time 
"wore  the  gray."  Beyond  the  more 
practical  evidences  of  his  interest  th?'t 
have  been  manifested  bv  his  champion- 
ship of  State  pensions,  of  his  support  and 
unfailing  care  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  "Soldiers'  Home,"  and  his  thousana 
individual  kindnesses  of  a  material 
nature,  it  is  good  to  look  at  the  delight 
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that  the  man  takes  in  the  company  of 
and  in  furnishing  unexpected  pleasures 
to  his  old  fellows-in-arms.  Every  no^v 
and  then  he  passes  the  word,  and 
takes  a  bunch  of  them,  and  away 
they  go  to  some  reunion  or  meeting  of 
their  association.  On  these  occasions  he 
leaves  everything  behind.  He  is  in  his 
best-beloved  role  of  "boy  having  a  good 
time"  again,  and,  aside  from  the  inevi- 
table pathos  that  hovers  about  the 
thought  of  the  rapid  thinning  out  of 
their  ranks,  there  is  no  happier  sight 
than  Carr  and  his  "Old  Vets"  fraterniz- 
ing and  reminiscing  in  the  spirit  of  the 
resurrected  campfire.  Truly,  he  is  a 
comrade  still. 

"The  farmer"  is  a  man  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  more  practical  present  aid  as  a 
class.  His  interests  are  vital  and  imper- 
atively insistent,  but  few  men  know  the 
scope  and  the  necessity  of  those  interests 
as  does  "Jule"  Carr.  He  has  always 
been  able  to  step  down  as  it  were  from 
the  box-seat  of  the  busy  world,  and  look 
at  a  thing  from  the  same  angle  and  in  the 
same  light  as  the  man  who  tills  the  earth. 
He  is  able  to  adopt  and  realize  the  same 
point  of  view.  He  understands  the  way 
it  looks  and  the  way  it  feels.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  can  do  that,  however 
much  he  may  theoretically  favor  the  in- 
terests of  the  class.  If  he  does  not  know 
the  smell  of  the  earth,  he  cannot  "under- 
stand." Carr  does  understand;  he  does 
more,  he  feels.  He  was  a  farmer  himself 
once,  and  he  has  never  forgotten  the 
steam  of  the  upturned  soil.  In  the  latter 
days  of  his  prosperity  he  has  chosen  for 
his  chief  diversion  the  making  of  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  the  South.  "Occon- 
eechee"  has  grown  and  blossomed  into  a 
garden  spot  under  the  manipulation  of 
his  personal  supervision.  What  a  place  it 
is!  It  is  worth  the  pilgrimage  of  any 
farmer  in  the  State  to  see ! 


This  understanding  of  the  farmer  and 
his  needs  has  most  powerfully  shaped 
Carr's  business  and  political  policy.  In 
one  way  has  it  most  clearly  demonstrated 
the  man's  sincerity,  and  shown  his  brave 
endeavor  as  a  fighter.  It  showed  him 
fighting  unselfishly  against  odds,  with  an 
undaunted  and  successful  defiance  that 
gained  for  him  the  respect  of  the  whole 
country.  When  the  shrewd  manipulators 
of  the  scheme  whose  product  was  the 
"American  Tobacco  Company"  got 
ready  to  combine  their  properties  and 
eliminate  the  farmer  from  their  equation, 
they  found  to  their  chagrin  that  the 
owner  of  the  most  important  interest  of 
them  all  quixotically  put  some  things 
above  dollars.  Carr  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  remain  independent.  He  stated 
firmly  that  he  preferred  in  his  business 
his  own  company  to  that  of  the  trust. 
He  was  offered  all  manner  of  induce- 
ment ;  he  remained  firm.  Gradually  the 
thought  came  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  trust's  promoters  that  here  was  a  man 
that  couldn't  be  bought.  W'tW,  they 
would  crush  him  then.  He  met  that 
issue,  too.  Through  long  years  he  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  his  business,  alone 
and  single-handed,  against  opposition  in 
the  face  of  which  a  weaker  man  would 
ha\-e  yielded  or  been  destroyed.  \\'hat 
force  failed  to  do  was  afterwards 
accomplished  by  indirection ;  a  "fake" 
opposition,  "The  Union  Tobacco  Com- 
pany," was  organized,  to  which  Carr  was 
induced  to  sell  in  the  hope  of  producing 
a  strong  and  healthful  competition,  and 
under  the  assurance  that  "Blackwell's 
Durham"  should  never  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. But  the  people  will  honor  him 
none  the  less  for  that. 

One  of  the  unique  things  about  Carr's 
career  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  for 
years  an  important  political  factor,  and 
has  never  held  an  office.  He  has  been 
to  his  party  a  valued  and  an  unswerving 
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force  for  years.  He  has  devoted  a  large 
share  of  his  time  and  energy  to  its  suc- 
cess, has  stood  high  in  its  councils,  and 
has  contributed  of  his  means  the  ''sinews 
of  war"  that  have  made  possible  the  vic- 
tories of  many  a  campaign. 

There  was  never  but  one  "Jule"  Carr. 
Though  constantly  on  the  mo\e,  and 
burdened  with  innumerable  cares,  he  is 
never  in  a  hurry ;  he  finds  time  to  stop 


and  look  straight  in  men's  eyes.  "Jule" 
Carr  is  simple  and  kind.  He  is  intensely 
human.  The  people  have  heard  the  beat 
of  his  heart,  and  felt  the  clasp  of  hs 
hand ;  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of 
his  nature  extend  even  to  his  few  faults, 
for  which  the  people  love  him  the  more. 
If  asked  the  secret  of  his  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  they  would  likely 
answer  that  after  all  it  is  just  because 
he  is  "Tule"  Carr. 
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Out  of  It  All 

By  James  W.  Bain 

OUT  of  the  wreck  of  the  wasted  years ; 
Out    of   the    shame    and    the    strife    and 
tears ; 
What  have  we  saved — out  of  it  all? 

Out  of  the  hate  and  our  petty  strife ; 
Out  of  the  dust  and  the  sin  of  life; 
Ko«r  have  we  come — out  of  it  all? 

From  all  the  hours  we  have  flung  away ; 
Through  all  the  battle  from  night  to  day ; 
How   did   we   come — out  of  it   all? 

Out  of  the  lust  and  the  shame  of  sin ; 
Out  of  the  struggle,  the  greed  and  din ; 
Did  we  come  clean — out  of  it  all  ? 
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The  Lap  Order 

By  Arthur   K.   Akers 


TWO  kinds  of  romance  there  are  in 
the  lives  of  the  men  of  the  rail :  the 
night  runs,  the  belting  of  a  continent 
with  steel,  the  glory  of  speed,  the  mystery 
of  the  telegraph,  the  putting  of  five  hun- 
dred lives  into  the  keeping  of  the  brain 
and  fingers  of  the  man  in  the  dis- 
patcher's chair;  and  that  wherein  they 
are  like  unto  the  men  of  the  world  about 
them,  and  the  hero  of  cab  or  lantern  or 
key  becomes  a  Romeo  in  overalls  or 
shirt-sleeves.  And  for  a  perfect  blend- 
ing of  the  two  varieties  there  stands  the 
tale  of  Ned  Johnson  and  the  girl  on 
Number  Four,  as  we  tell  it  yet  to  the  new 
men  at  the  Junction. 

Two  years  before  that  time,  Johnson 
had  come  to  us  at  Damascus  Junction 
from  one  of  the  big  eastern  roads,  to  be 
second  and,  later,  first  trick  dispatcher 
on  the  Clinch  River  division.  That  was 
when  he  had  been  forced  to  catch  at  his 
chest  when  he  coughed,  and  the  doctors 
had  said  that  the  dry  air  of  the  foothills 
and  a  hammock  on  an  upper  porch  when 
he  slept  was  his  only  real  chance. 

A  man's  man  was  Johnson,  for  all  his 
physical  weakness — big.  quiet,  straight- 
forward, unafraid.  And  in  his  stubborn 
fight  against  his  malady  was  much  of  that 
deliberate  valor  of  which  Carlyle  speaks. 
They  who  sit  eight  hours  each  day  before 
a  train-sheet  with  a  hundred  miles  of 
single-track  railway  in  their  care  have 
little  strength  left  with  which  to  over- 
come disease,  but  against  his  feebleness 
and  the  cruel  strain  of  his  work  he  had 
put  his  own  indomitable  spirit  and  a 
Something  Else  that  was  greater.  A 
long,    upgrade    struggle    it      had     been 


through  weary  months  of  discourage- 
ment when  improvement  was  so  slow  that 
hope  and  the  will  to  battle  almost  left 
him,  although  the  force  of  the  Some- 
thing Else  never  failed.  But  as  time 
went  on  the  feverish  flush  that  had  been 
on  his  cheeks  changed  to  a  hard  healthy 
glow,  his  vigor  increased,  his  cheerful- 
ness rose,  and  it  dawned  on  us  that  he 
was  well.  Just  a  little  later  he  invited  a 
few  of  us  to  a  dinner  at  '"Joe's,"  to  cele- 
brate the  victory.  Bancroft,  the  chief, 
was  there ;  \'inson,  second  trick  dis- 
patcher ;  Petey  Ferguson,  who  copied 
for  him;  and  myself. 

A  gay  little  function  it  was,  the  fi\e  of 
us  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  vocation  in 
which  the  spirit  of  fraternity  is  strong, 
and  by  our  joy  in  the  recover}'  of  one  of 
the  straightest,  cleanest  fellows  that  ever 
handled  a  division.  Petey  told  for  the 
fortieth  time  his  story  of  the  negro  whose 
dog  had  climbed  a  tree,  and  we  laughed 
as  though  we  had  never  heard  it  before. 
Bancroft  relaxed  and  grew  genial,  and 
the  cozy  little  private  dining-room  was 
filled  with  the  jovial  warmth  of  good- 
fellowship. 

Then,  just  after  the  cigars  had  gone 
around,  and  we  saw  each  other's  failings 
but  dimly  and  virtues  clearly  through 
the  pleasant  haze  of  smoke,  Johnson 
arose.  He  started  out  bravely  enough  on 
a  formal  speech,  but  it  was  too  much  for 
him. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  now,"  he  began, 
"why  I  invited  you  here ;  why  I  just  had 
to  get  well.  I  want  to  announce  to  you 
tonight  that — that — oh,  hang  it  all,  fel- 
lows, T  can't  make  a  speech !     There's  a 
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little  girl  up  in  ^Maryland  been  waiting 
all  this  time  for  my  recovery,  and  I'm 
going  up  to  bring  her  here  the  eighth  of 
next  month." 

^^'hereupon  he  sat  down  wijh  the  air 
of  a  man  who  has  finished  a  pleasant  but 
embarrassing  task.  It  was  the  climax 
of  a  happy  evening.  Ned  was  one  of 
these  men  who  are  born  to  make  good 
husbands,  and  we  told  him  so.  Told  him 
that  and  much  else,  until  he  was  covered 
with  confusion  and  congratulations. 
Then  we  made  him  show  us  her  picture. 
It  was  a  sweet  dainty  little  face  that 
looked  up  at  us  from  the  back  of  his 
watch,  the  wide  grave  eyes  set  off  by  a 
most  adorable  mouth,  with  the  faintest 
hint  of  a  dimple  at  each  corner,  that 
seemed  to  say  "you  can't  be  certain  of 
just  what  I'll  do  next,  but  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  be  something  delightful." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Johnson 
had  difficulty  in  passing  the  show  win- 
dows of  a  furniture  store  without  look- 
ing in,  and  Mrs.  McKelly  was  called  into 
momentous  consultations  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Mission  and  Arts-and- 
Crafts  styles.  And  as  the  days  of  wait- 
ing decreased,  his  happiness  grew,  until 
he  walked  in  the  clouds,  and  lived  on 
certain  letters  that  came  daily  in 
envelopes  of  gray. 

^^'e  have  never  forgotten  a  single  de- 
tail of  what  followed.  It  really  began 
with  Holleman,  the  third  trick  dispatcher, 
taking  to  his  bed  with  pneumonia  on  the 
fourth,  almost  weeping  with  rage  at  hav- 
ing to  give  up.  'On  the  night  of  the 
seventh,  Johnson  sat  at  his  wire  in  Dam- 
ascus Junction,  when  he  should  have  been 
m  Maryland.  McKelly.  the  red-headed 
superintendent,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
above  all  romance,  had  sworn  in  fervent 
sympathy  over  the  upsetting  of  the  wed- 
ding plans,  and,  with  Bancroft,  had 
combed  three  divisions  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  secure    a  substitute    for 


him.  That  failure,  and  Holleman's  ill- 
ness, had  meant  "doubling  up"  for  John- 
son and  A^inson,  and  twelve  hours  work 
a  day  for  each,  with  no  hope  of  relief 
until  the  sick  man  should  recover. 

So  this  was  the  seventh ;  and  the  close 
of  a  weary  day  was  near  at  hand.  Early 
in  it  the  clouds  had  begun  to  hang  heavy 
over  the  long  blue  crest  of  Alum  Ridge, 
and  now  the  snow  had  been  sifting  down 
steadily  for  two  hours.  The  soft  gray 
twilight  of  the  December  evening  had 
settled  down  over  the  mountains,  and  the 
switch-lamps  in  the  yard  shone  dimly 
through  the  falling  whiteness.  After 
ceaseless  activity  since  early  morning 
there  had  come  a  lull  in  the  stream  of 
orders  and  "O.  S.'s"  and  "consists"  that 
had  flowed  in  and  out  of  the  office  all  day 
long,  and  Johnson  could  sink  back  in  his 
chair  in  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the 
big  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  where 
many  instruments  chattered  and  the 
green-shaded  electric  bulbs  glowed  all 
night. 

In  another  moment  he  aroused  to  the 
incisive  click  of  the  sounder  with  its 
"O.  S.,  O.  S.,  No.  4  by  5.26." 

"Ten  miles  nearer,  eh  ?"  said  Ban- 
croft beside  him,  who  had  heard  it,  and 
Johnson  smiled  assent  as  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  his  office  coat  once 
more  to  feel  the  reassuring  presence  of 
the  telegram  that  rested  there.  That 
message  had  marked  the  end  of  two  days 
in  which  he  had  chafed  gloomily  at  the 
delay  and  disappointment  of  postponing 
his  wedding.  They  had  waited  so  long 
and  so  patiently  until  now,  that  it  had 
seemed  a  cruel  mockery  for  happiness 
again  to  be  snatched  from  them  almost  at 
the  last  hour,  and  be  set  provokingly 
away  into  the  future.  He  had  wondered 
if  always  he  should  overcome  e?.ch 
obstacle  only  to  see  gleaming  yet  beyond 
it  the  star  of  their  hopes  ;  if  in  the  end  the 
star  was  to  prove  only  a  will-o'-the-w'sp. 
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He  had  written  hei*  the  circumstances, 
putting  as  cheerful  a  face  on  them  as  he 
could,  and  settled  resolutely  down  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Then  had  come  her 
telegram,  which  was  in  his  pocket  now, 
end  evidently  the  two  dimples  about  the 
i:dorable  mouth  had  had  a  hand  in  its 
sending,  for  it  read : 

"The  very  idea  !  Why,  don't  you  know 
that  it's  bad  luck?  Auntie  is  with  me, 
and  I  am  coming  to  you  on  Number 
Four  tomorrow. 

"Helen" 

This  was  "tomorrow,"  and  NumlDer 
Four  was  running  over  his  own  division 
now,  with  her  on  board.  The  ceremony 
was  to  have  been  a  quiet  home  affair,  and 
there  was  little  to  prevent  its  sudden  joy- 
ous transfer  from  Maryland  to  Dam- 
ascus. "Bless  her  heart!"  chuckled  the 
big  dispatcher,  as  he  guarded  her  train 
with  all  the  care  he  knew.  "I  might  ha^•e 
known  she'd  find  a  way  out  of  it." 

"No.  4  by  5.29,"  reported  A\'illisburg. 
Forty  minutes  more,  and  his  mother  and 
sweetheart  would  be  greeting  each  other 
in  the  station  below.  There  was  a  great 
thankfulness  and  joy  welling  up 
within  him  as  he  turned  to  arrange  the 
last  meeting-point  for  Number  Four, 
with  a  triple-headed  coal  train  that  was 
being  delayed  by  the  snow,  and  between 
his  eyes  and  the  train-sheet  there  swam 
for  an  instant  a  sweet  face  and  two  gray 
eyes  that  looked  out  honestly  and 
bravely  on  all  things. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  went  over  his 
sheet  and  orders  carefully,  under  an 
impulse  that  he  could  not  explain ;  but 
all  was  well.  Still  he  was  impelled  to 
look  again.  As  he  did  so,  he  seemed  to 
catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  girl's  face, 
and  there  was  a  look  of  pleading  terror 
in  her  eyes,  yet  he  could  find  no  fault 
with  his  sheet,  and  made  a  determined 
effort  to  shake  off  the  haunting  impres- 
sion that  somethinsT  was  wronsf. 


Once  more  he  looked,  half  angrily  this 
time,  and  saw  something  that  for  a 
moment  held  him  spellbound  with  its 
sickening  horror.  In  spite  of  all  his 
watchfulness,  he  had  done — perhaps 
through  sheer  excess  of  it — what  the  best 
of  dispatchers  may  sometimes  do :  he 
had  miscalculated,  and  given  to  the 
heavy  coal  train  and  the  passenger  a 
"lap"  order.  Somewhere  between  Pine- 
ville  and  Nortondale,  where  the  track 
wound  through  the  river  hills,  the  huge 
engines  of  the  freight,  with  the  crushing 
force  of  forty  loaded  cars  behind  them, 
would  strike  the  limited  head-on,  and 
plow  through  it  as  though  it  were  built  of 
cardboard.  Then  the  shock  of  the  first 
realization  passed  into  agony.  With  eyes 
that  scarcely  saw,  he  bent  over  the  sheet 
again  to  find  some  means  of  averting  the 
consequences  of  his  error.  Silverdale 
had  been  given  "Good-night"  half  an 
hour  before,  and  there  was  no  other 
office  at  which  he  could  drop  a  board  in 
front  of  either  train.  Just  then  Petey 
Ferguson  caught  sight  of  Johnson's 
face. 

"Good  God.  Ned  !  What's  the  matter?" 
he  cried,  but  the  dispatcher  had  reached 
for  the  telephone,  and  in  a  strange  hoarse 
voice  was  saying  into  it,  "Gi\-e  me  Ford, 
quick  !" 

A  minute  passed,  and  there  was  no 
answer.  The  lines  in  his  face  deepened 
and  hardened.  Again  he  rang  desper- 
ately. His  forehead  was  becoming 
[leaded  with  little  drops  of  cold  sweat. 

"Ford  doesn't  answer.  I  think  she's 
gone  to  supper."  came  the  listless  voice  of 
the  operator. 

"Then  give  me  A'alley  Falls,  and 
b.urrv!"  he  said.  But  they  also  could  not 
be  had.  By  this  time  we  were  all  on  our 
feet,  and  crowding  around  Johnson,  who 
banded  the  instrument  to  Bancroft  with 
"You  try;  I  can't.  Four  and  serond 
Forty-seven    have    lap    orders,    and    will 
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meet  between  Pineville  and  Nortondale 
unless  you  can  get  Hamp.  Dolan,  who 
lives  near  the  track  at  \'alley  Falls,  to 
flag  one  of  them." 

And  while  the  chief  rang  again,  John- 
son set  his  teeth,  caught  up  the  private 
telephone  to  the  roundhouse,  and  notified 
the  wrecking  boss  to  call  his  crew  for  a 
smash  that  would  probably  occur  among 
the  worst  of  the  river  curves.  Bancroft 
was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  Falls,  and  he  turned  back  to 
where  the  dispatcher  with  a  face  that  was 
rigid  with  suffering  was  clearing  the  way 
for  the  wrecker. 

"^^'e've  done  all  we  can  now,  Ned,"  he 
said  gently.  "Let  me  take  the  wire.  \\e 
won't  start  the  wrecking  train  until  we 
hear.     There  is  always  a  chance." 

Something  within  Johnson  seemed  to 
have  died,  so  worn  and  old  did  he  look 
as  he  got  slowly  up  and  dropped  limply 
into  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
He  opened  a  drawer  in  front  of  him 
slightly,  and  sat  there  with  his  eyes  on 
the  clock  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 
trains  should  come  together.  Some- 
where in  the  nether  world  there  must  be 
a  corner  where  men  sit  in  a  dispatchers' 
office  and  wait  through  the  minutes  of 
eternitv  for  word  of  a  wreck  that  they 
have  caused. 

The  big  clock  measured  oft'  the  time 
pitilessly,  and  we  watched  it  helplessly. 
All  that  could  be  done  for  the  present  had 
been  done ;  there  was  only  the  terrible 
waiting,  the  fruitless  groping  for  some- 
thing on  which  to  pin  a  single  shred  of 
hope.  Over  by  the  stove,  Petey  Fergu- 
son was  on  his  knees  praying  incoher- 
ently, his  voice  rising  almost  to  a  wail. 

Johnson  was  thinking  of  the  girl.  She 
had  never  appeared  lovelier  than  now,  as 
he  sat  looking  across  the  months  to  his 
parting  with  her — and  waited.  He  heard 
her  voice,  sweet  and  vibrant ;  felt  her 
arms   about  his  neck,   and  caught  again 


the  dear,  faint,  elusive  perfume  of  her 
hair,  as  she  told  him  good-bye  in  August. 
Then  her  words  of  yesterday's  telegram 
smote  his  tortured  soul,  until  the  very 
hurt  of  them  benumbed  him — "I  am 
coming  to  you  on  Number  Four  tomor- 
row." And  his  mistake  would  kill  her  as 
she  came!  Only  a  brief  hour  ago  all  had 
been  so  well  and  fair,  but  now  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  gone  earlier 
with  his  old  disease,  than  to  conquer  it 
and  live  for  this.  The  fault  was  all  his. 
But  he  would  soon  be  dead.  The  tele- 
phone would  bring  the  first  news  of  what 
would  so  shortly  take  place,  and  then  he 
would  open  the  drawer  on  which  his  hand 
rested.  One  shot  from  the  revolver 
within  would  at  least  enable  him  to  offer 
up  his  own  life  in  vain  atonement  for  the 
many  that  his  error  would  snuff'  out. 
That  was  what  Gillette  had  done  one  day 
on  the  Panhandle.  He  had  blamed  Gil- 
lette at  the  time  for  being  a  coward,  but 
he  saw  now  that  he  had  merely  tried  to 
pav  the  price  for  his  blunder.  It  was  the 
only  thing  now  to  do.  But  he  would  live 
fifteen  minutes  longer.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  it  would  sound  to  hear  the 
wreck  reported.  It  would  be  interesting, 
quite  interesting. 

From  below,  there  drifted  up  ^he 
sound  of  a  man's  loud  laughter,  and 
Bancroft  winced  as  though  seized  with 
physical  pain.  The  monstrous  indecency 
of  it!  It  was  as  horrible  as  mirth  in  a 
death-chamber.  Above  the  chattering  of 
the  sounders  arose  the  frantic  words  of 
Petey,  half  beside  himself,  "Lord,  save 
them  !    Save  them  !" 

The  minutes  went  by,  and  Johnson  still 
watched  the  clock,  but  in  an  idle  de- 
tached sort  of  way.  It  had  something 
to  do  with  someone  who  was  not  himself. 
As  in  a  dream,  he  saw  the  excited  grief - 
stricken  faces  of  the  others  in  the  room, 
and  at  a  very  great  distance  he  beheld 
someone  who  used  to  be  Ned   Johnson . 
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sitting  with  his  eyes  on  the  clock  dial,  and 
he  wondered  in  the  same  impersonal 
manner  why  he  did  it.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  once  given  a  lap  order, 
and  killed  his  sweetheart  in  the  wreck 
that  followed.  He  glanced  dully  out  of 
the  window,  and  saw  a  man  with  a 
lantern  walking  down  the  snow-covered 
tracks.  He  wondered  if  the  man  knew 
what  he  had  done,  and  if  he  cared.  His 
thoughts  swung  around  to  their  starting- 
point  again,  and  once  more  the  pain  of 
them  bit  through  the  numbness  that  was 
on  him. 

Petey  arose  from  his  knees,  an  inde- 
scribable look  on  his  face.  "I  don't 
think  there  is  going  to  be  any  wreck,"  he 
said  uncertainly.  "I  don't  know  why 
exactly.  I'm  all  at  sea.  I  can't  under- 
stand, but  that's — that's  my  idea.  It's 
funny,  but  I  don't  think — "  He  seemeo 
unable  to  stop,  until  Johnson  roused  to 
say  in  a  cpeer,  raucous  voice,  "Shut  up. 
You  lie."  Then  he  subsided  into  his 
strange  stupor  again. 

The  hands  crept  around  as  slowly  as 
ever.  A  train  slid  into  the  station  below. 
Johnson  heard  the  bell,  and  wondered 
what  train  it  was.  But,  of  course,  it  was 
not  real :  nothing  was  real  now  except  the 
slow-moving  hands  and  the  revoh-er  in 
the  drawer.  He  had  two  minutes  more. 
He  looked    about    him,    and    wondered 


again  vaguely  if  he  would  rememljer 
anything  of  this  office  after  he  had  pulled 
the  trigger. 

The  door  opened  just  as  Pineville  be- 
gan reporting  second  Forty-seven  safely 
by.     Bancroft  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 

"It's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  called. 
Second  Forty-seven  stopped  near  Knob 
Rocks  to  repair  the  brakes,  and  put  out 
a  flag.  Then  they  took  the  siding,  and 
there  was  no  wreck." 

But  Johnson  did  not  hear  him.  He 
had  risen,  as  a  man  wakes  from  a  night- 
mare to  find  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  his  windows,  and  was  hurrying 
toward  the  doorway.  A  little  blue-clad 
figure  had  eluded  her  relative,  and  there, 
framed  in  the  darkness  of  the  corridor, 
she  stood,  as  radiant  a  vision  of  dainty 
loveliness  as  the  dingy  old  headquarters 
had  ever  beheld.  And  straightway  two 
young  people  forgot  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  existed. 

"Ned !" 

■'Sweetheart !" 

Nothing  more:  and  then,  before  them 
all,  with  tears  of  relief  and  thanksgiving 
streaming  down  his  face,  Johnson  gath- 
ered her  into  his  arms. 

"And  I'll  fire  the  first  man  that  ever 
savs  there  was  a  lap  order  given  this 
niglit,"  said  Bancroft  huskily  as  he 
turned  away. 


Autumn  Dream 


By  C.  L.  Hinton 


IHA\'E  always  looked  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  time  when  the 
first  fires  are  kindled  in  the  Fall,  so  on 
coming  in  from  a  long  ride  one  crisp 
afternoon  I  was  glad  to  se€  a  bright  fire 
burning  in  the  capacious  fireplace.  The 
magnificent  sunset  painted  on  the  west- 
ern  sky   tempted   me    to    linger    for    a 


moment,  and  I  was  chilled  enough  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  and  comfort  that 
awaited  me  indoors. 

I  drew  up  an  easy  chair,  donned  slip- 
pers, closed  the  doors,  and  made  myself 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  What  a 
favorable  time  for  reverie  thought  I,  as 
I  gazed  on  the  leaping  flames,  bringing 
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into  bold  relief  the  objects  about  the 
room,  and  anon  dying  down  and  leaving 
them  in  darkness.  A  bird-dog  was  lying 
on  the  rug,  the  cat  was  contentedly  pur- 
ring in  the  chimney  corner,  and  the  wind 
on  the  outside  was  sobbing  in  a  low  minor 
key,  as  though  in  unison  with  my  feel- 
ings. 

Sitting  there  in  the  genial  warmth,  I 
gave  loosened  reins  to  my  thoughts,  and 
they  went  speeding, 

"By   green   back   ways    forgotten    to    a   stiller 
circle  of  time 
Where    violets    faded    forever    are    blooming 
as  once  in  their  prime." 

Ah  me,  the  clinging  touch  of  those 
days,  when  hope  was  young  and  bright, 
and  faith  strong,  and  the  future,  that  un- 
discovered land,  lay  like  a  rainbow  of 
promise  in  the  distance.  But  alas,  with 
so  many  of  us  as  we  advanced  towards  it, 
the  fairy  gold  of  )'outhful  wonderings 
was  turned  into  the  dried  and  withered 
leaves  of  positive  knowledge,  and  dis- 
illusionment came  like  a  chilling  frost  to 
blight  the  tender  buds  of  promise,  and 
now  there  is  nothing  left  but  memory, 
which  like  a  sad  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of 
our  fairest  hopes. 

As  I  gazed,  man}-  fantastic  shapes 
danced  before  my  vision,  until  finally 
there  arose  the  fair  figure  of  a  beautiful 
maiden.  It  was  the  sweet  month  of  ]\Iay, 
and  she  was  seated  beneath  a  cherry  tree, 
while  all  around  was  a  perfect  riot  of 
pleasant  odors  and  lulling  sounds.  Clad 
in  spotless  white,  which  was  gathered 
high  about  her  full  throat,  and  swept 
down  to  the  green  carpet  of  grass,  con- 
cealing little  feet  which  just  peeped  out, 
she  was  the  very  incarnation  of  refine- 
ment and  purity. 

Mariners  can  tell  when  they  are 
approaching  land  in  tropical  countries  by 
the  delightful  odors  wafted  across  the 
waters,  so  do  people  of  refinement  give 
out  an  aura    which    tells    unmistakably 


what  they  are.  I  knew  instinctively  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  being, 
one  not  to  be  approached  except  with  the 
deepest  reverence. 

She  sat  there  in  "maiden  meditation, 
fancy  free,"  the  fairest  object  my  eyes 
ever  rested  on ;  nor  would  I  have  had  the 
temerity  to  disturb  her,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  rude  awakening. 

Across  the  fair  landscape  a  shadow 
fell,  and  on  looking  up  I  beheld  the  burly 
form  of  a  ragged  tramp,  steathily  ap- 
proaching her.  At  the  same  time  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  hideous  object, 
when  such  a  look  of  frozen  terror  came 
into  her  face  as  I  trust  never  to  see  again. 
She  was  as  helpless  as  the  bird  under 
the  serpent's  gaze. 

Aroused  to  action,  I  felt  that  the 
strength  of  many  men  was  mine,  and  I 
advanced  towards  him  with  such  a  look 
of  determination  in  my  eyes  that  he 
turned  and  shuffled  oiif  like  the  beast  he 
was.  She  was  too  overcome  to  utter  any 
word  of  thanks,  but  a  look  of  gratitude 
sprung  into  her  eyes  that  fully  repaid 
me  for  any  service  I  might  have  rendered 
her. 

Obeying  a  gesture  from  her.  I  seated 
myself  by  her  side,  and  when  she  had 
regained  her  composure  we  entered  into 
a  conversation  which  was  the  most  en- 
joyable one  I  ever  had.  There  are  some 
people  who  call  forth  the  very  best  in 
our  nature,  loosening  speech  that  amazes 
when  we  think  of  it  afterwards :  while 
others  have  such  a  depressing  efifect  we 
can't  form  and  express  an  intelligent 
idea.  She  belonged  to  the  former  class, 
and  under  the  spell  of  magical  person- 
ality I  performed  wonders  for  one  so 
little  given  to  speech  as  myself.  Though 
she  said  little.  I  discovered  she  had  a 
well  stored  mind,  having  read  and 
traveled  much.  There  was  no  levity  in 
her  composition,  but  a  seriousness  that 
bespoke  much  thought,  and  a  deep  piety 
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that  should  always  be  the  dominating 
characteristic  of  all  good  women.  How 
long  we  would  have  talked  I  do  not  know, 
for  just  then  there  sounded  the  loud  honk 
of  an  automobile,  and  the  dog  gave  a 
sharp  bark,  arousing  me  from  my  reverie. 
I  looked  for  the  fair  vision,  but  she  had 
faded  away  into  the  misty  past  from 
whence  she  came,  and  it  was  well,  for 
there  entered  a  bevy  of  modern  maids, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  taken 
kindly  to  each  other.     The  fair  appari- 


tion would  have  looked  with  astonish- 
ment and  regret  on  the  scant  costume  and 
easy  manner  and  speech  of  the  modern 
maid,  and  the  latter  would  have  called 
my  ideal  old-fashioned  and  out  of  style, 
so  it  is  well  she  has  slipped  away  and 
hid  herself  behind  the  withered  years, 
where  she  can  forever  rest  without  fear 
of  having  her  delicate  sensibilities  jarred 
by  coming  into  contact  with  things  so 
foreign  to  her  nature. 
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A  Flourishing  Industry  in  Salisbury 


w 


HILE  studying  the  development  of 
the  State,  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  various  new  in- 
dustries springing  up  within  its  borders 


COI,.    F.   T.    PATTERSON 

from  time  to  time.  An  added  zest  is 
given  to  this  interest  when  a  new  industry 
begins  its  career  under  auspicious  con- 
ditions, and  as  time  goes  by  shows  signs 
of   ever-increasing  prosperity. 

Probably  no  new  industry  of  its  kind 
in  the  State  has  started  out  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  or  has  a 
brighter  outlook,  than  the  ]\Iint-Cola 
Company  at  Salisbury. 

This  Company,  of  which  Mr.  H.  A. 
Rouzer  is  president,  has  a  paid-in  capital 
stock  of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  is 
little  over  six  months  old.  and  is  rated 


first-class.  The  report  of  the  secretary 
and  manager.  Col.  F.  T.  Patterson,  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  early 
in  the  current  year,  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  stand  this  new  Company  has  al- 
ready taken,  and  still  greater  credit  upon 
the  skillful  management  of  Colonel  Pat- 
terson. According  to  the  report,  every 
bill  of  the  Company  had  been  dis- 
counted, cash  on  hand  was  shown,  and  it 
was  the  optimistic  opinion  of  Colonel 
Patterson,  backed  up  by  the  present  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  business  and  the 
solid  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  that  the 
Company  will  be  in  position  to  pay  a 
good-sized  dividend  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders. 

Being  desirous  of  more  modern  and 
commodious  quarters,  Mr.  L.  D.  Peeler, 
who  operates  the  Mint-Cola  Bottling 
Plant — one  of  Salisbury^'s  most  substan- 
tial and  progressive  citizens — recently 
moved  the  plant  and  his  offices  into  the 
handsome  new  building  erected  by  V. 
\\'allace  &  Sons  for  the  Peeler  Grain  and 
Provision  Company,  which  occupies  a 
part  of  the  nine  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space  embraced  in  the  building.  In 
its  new  home,  the  Mint-Cola  Plant  has 
abundant  space,  is  thoroughly  modern  in 
all  its  details,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ment well-nigh  perfect. 

Mint-Cola  is  a  delicious  beverage,  and 
its  rapidl3''-growing  popularity  has  placed 
it  foremost  among  the  leading  sellers  of 
the  day.  ^^'hat  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  applies  in  like  manner  to  ^lint- 
Cola,  for  having  once  tasted  the  beverage 
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the  memory  of  its  superior  flavor  and 
other  excellent  qualities  lingers,  and  the 
desire  for  more  somehow  engenders  the 
idea  that  "it  has  been  a  long  time  be- 
tween drinks,"  even  though  only  a  short 
time  may  have  elapsed. 

The  i\Iint-Cola  Company,  at  Sahsbury, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  for  its 
manager  and  secretary,  Col.  F.  T.  Patter- 
son.    A  Kentucky  gentleman  of  the  old 


school.  Colonel  Patterson  has  the  polish 
and  dignity  of  bearing  that  distinguishes 
a  man  in  any  society.  Coupled  with  his 
ready  faculty  for  making  friends,  fine 
executive  ability,  and  wide  experience  in 
his  line — representing  as  he  does  thirty- 
five  bottling  plants  scattered  over  three 
States — Colonel  Patterson  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and    is    rapidly 


making  good. 


The  Commercial  Secretary 


THE  office  of  Commercial  Secretary 
is  one  that  entails  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. To  fill  it  acceptably,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Secretary  be  a  man 
of  pleasing  address,  and  ''a  good  mixer" 
(to  lapse  into  the  vernacular  of  the  com- 
mercial world).  Nor  is  this  all;  the  well 
rounded  Commercial  Secretary  must 
possess  executive  ability,  business  sagac- 
ity, diligence,  energy,  breadth  of  view, 
with  sufficient  conservatism  to  enable  him 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  balance  after 
calmly  studying  a  question  from  all  its 
viewpoints.  While  mature  deliberation 
should  mark  his  efforts,  procrastination 
should  have  no  place  in  his  lexicon.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Commercial  Secre- 
tary be  keenly  alert  to  all  that  is  trans- 
piring around  him,  and  the  better  he  is 
informed  upon  all  subjects,  especially  the 
vital  issues  in  which  his  town  and  State 
are  chiefly  concerned,  the  more  intel- 
ligently will  he  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office.  If  he  would  successfully  dis- 
charge his  official  duties,  he  must  know 
human  nature,  and  how  to  distinguish 
the  gold  from  the  dross,  the  false  from 
the  true.  While  it  is  his  business  to  hear 
much,  he  should  possess  the  wisdom  that 
dictates  the  opportune  moment  to  speak 
and  the  opportune  moment  to  keep 
silence.    He  should  maintain  the  masterv 


over  self,  and  study  ever  to  keep  from 
oftending.  In  dealing  with  the  people 
and  the  daily  problems  that  confront 
him,  he  should  refrain  from  being  so 
small  as  to  permit  petty  jealousies,  per- 
sonal likes  or  dislikes,  malice  or  favorit- 
ism, to  enter  into  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  No  matter  whether  deal- 
ing with  stranger,  friend,  or  foe,  he 
should  remember  at  all  times  that 
through  his  organization  he  is  represent- 
ing the  people,  and  should  accordingly 
thrust  self  and  his  personal  feelings  in 
the  background.  Too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  upon  the  employment  of  fair 
dealing,  courtesy,  and  tact  in  his  trans- 
actions. These  stand  foremost  among 
the  vital  essentials  in  the  success  of  his 
work.  The  fruit  vender  who  in  quest  of 
a  location  for  his  stall  comes  to  him  for 
information  deserves  just  as  courteous 
attention  as  the  capitalist  with  a  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar proposition.  The 
fruit  vender  is  a  man,  a  taxpayer,  and 
one  of  the  people.  The  capitalist  is  also 
a  man,  a  taxpayer,  and  one  of  the  people. 
The  difference  is  that  the  capitalist  has 
the  advantage  of  birth,  education,  and 
environment.  The  lack  of  it  in  the  case 
of  the  fruit  vender  is  his  misfortune, 
and  for  the  very  reason  of  the  inequality 
in  the  station  of  the  two  he  is  the  more 
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to  be  pitied;  moreover  "a  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that" ;  and  it  should  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  vender  helps 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  pays 
his  proportion  of  the  tax  that  runs  the 
government. 

Veracity  is  another  excellent  attribute 
which  should  be  included  in  the  Com- 
mercial Secretary's  catalog  of  virtues. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  parade  before  the 
public  the  bad  points  of  a  town — and  all 
towns  have  their  share.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  a 
town  out  of  all  proportion,  or  to  mis- 
represent it  in  any  way,  is  a  mighty  poor 
policy.  Loyalty  to  one's  town  and  State 
is  a  decidedly  commendable  virtue,  but 
true  loyalty  does  not  consist  in  misrep- 
resenting one's  town  and  State.  "Hot 
air"  has  been  known  in  more  than  one 
case  to  damage  a  town.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  misdirected  efforts  of  one  "hot-air 
artist"  wiped  a  certain  town  off  the  map. 
The  people  who  were  influenced  thither 
by  his  beautiful  pen  pictures  found  upon 
arrival  that  they  had  been  sadly  gulled. 
and  left  quicker  than  they  came.  The 
town  became  a  dead  town,  and  was  soon 
depopulated.  The  Secretary's  statements 
had  not  been  founded  upon  facts,  but 
were  air  castles  erected  out  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination.  The  modern-day 
tendency  is  to  go  to  extremes  in  boosting 
a  town.  To  boost  what  a  town  has  and 
not  what  it  has  not  would  be  a  good 
policy.  One  has  only  to  glance 
through  the  pages  of  the  average 
town  booklet  to  glean  some  idea  of 
the  false  claims  that  go  out  through  pub- 
licity literature.  The  booklet  that  fails 
to  insert  that  it  has  "the  finest  climate  on 
earth"  ought  to  go  on  record.  And  a  pro- 
foimd  respect  is  felt  for  that  Secretary 
who  tempers  his  speech  with  conserva- 
tism. 

North  Carolina  has  produced  some 
unusually  bright  and  capable  young  men 
who  are  serving  as  secretaries  of  com- 


mercial organizations,  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciations, etc.  The  Salisbury  Merchants' 
Association,  an  organization  that  is 
accomplishing  much  good  for  Salis- 
bury's business  interests,  affords,  in  the 
person  of  ^Ir.  ^^'illiam  James,  an 
example  of  the  Secretary  of  a  trade  or- 
ganization who  is  "on  to  his  job"  (to 
lapse  again  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
commercial  world).  Appreciating  his 
absolute  trustworthiness,  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  general  proficiency  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  past, 
the  Association,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  meeting,  re-elected  Mr.  James 
Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Air. 
James  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Salisbury  Industrial  Club,  and  renders 
that  organization  good  service.  He  is 
also  Secretary  of  the  Salisbury  Fair 
Association,  and  for  its  organization  he 
is  largely  responsible.  It  may  be  said  in 
this  connection  that  the  Association  has 
already  formulated  plans  for  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural fairs  to  be  held  in  the  State  next 
Fall. 

Mr.  James  has  served  acceptably  as 
Secretary  of  the  Rowan  County  Auto- 
mobile .\ssociation.  Due  to  fine 
executive  ability,  strict  attention  to 
business,  and  an  unusual  capacity  for 
work.  Mr.  James  has  been  able  to  carry 
on  the  duties  of  these  various  offices 
without  allowing  them  to  conflict,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people  it 
may  be  said.  His  unfailing  courtesy 
and  desire  to  accommodate  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  render  him 
deservedly  popular  with  the  public.  A 
moving  spirit  in  every  enterprise 
launched  for  the  advancement  or  up- 
building of  his  town.  \lr.  James  is  one 
of  Salisbury's  acknowledged  "progres- 
sives" and  right  worthily  represents 
that  class  of  young  men  who  accomplish 
things  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  town 
and  State. 
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Developing  Eastern  North  Carolina 

By  T.   W.   Chambliss 


PLANS  looking  forward  to  the  devel- 
opment of  large  areas  of  land  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  are  being  made 
by  companies  of  men  in  various  differ- 
ent sections.  Organizations  located  at 
Kinston,  Newbern,  and  Wilson,  are  pre- 
paring to  do  active  work  along  this  line, 
"but  the  one  company  which  has  already 
started  on  the  work  is  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, known  as  the  North  Caro- 
lina Company,  and  chartered  in  Illinois. 
composed  of  Chicago  capitalists,  who  see 
the  magnificent  possibilities  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  old  North  State. 

The  Company  was  organized  in  the 
early  days  of  this  year,  and  their  plans 
comprehend  extensive  work.  In  the 
Middle  \\'est  there  are  hundreds  of  well  ■ 
to-do  farmers  who  are  wearied  of  the 
conditions  in  their  home  sections  of  the 
country.  Short  seasons,  excessive 
periods  of  drought,  the  high  price  of 
land,  and  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  have 
together  labored  to  turn  the  eyes  of  these 
farmers  toward  the  South,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
swamp  lands  of  North  Carolina  when 
drained  are  like  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
for  fertility,  and  that  corn  will  grow  as 
well  if  not  better  than  cotton  and 
tobacco,  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Western  farmer.  Concerning  the  plans 
of  the  North  Carolina  Company,  there  is 
considerable  interest  awakened  by  the 
brief  press  notices  of  the  organization 
of  the  Company. 

This  big  corporation,  with  almost  a 
half-million  dollars  capital,  proposes  to 
prepare    for   settlers   over   two   hundred 


thousand  acres  of  cutover  and  swamp 
land,  located  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  State.  These  lands  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  \\'accamaw  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  are  located  around  Bolton,  a 
town  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  between  Wilmington  and 
Florence.  This  land  is  to  be  drained, 
divided  into  modern  farms,  and  settled 
with  farmers  from  the  Northwestern 
States.  The  Chicago  men  who  have  or- 
ganized the  Company  realize  the  won- 
derful opportunities  offered  in  this  fertile 
section  of  the  Old  North  State,  and. 
while  the  lands  are  undeveloped,  they 
are  highly  productive,  and  with  the 
longer  growing  seasons  will  appeal  to  the 
men  who  are  cultivating  high-priced 
lands  in  the  overworked  Middle  ^^'est. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  working 
with  and  for  the  North  Carolina  man- 
agers of  the  Company,  are  men  who  are 
keenly  interested  in  just  such  proposi- 
tions. The  engineering  work  is  to  be 
done  by  the  Brett  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting Company,  of  ^^'ilson,  a  concern 
composed  of  Tarheels  who  have  seen 
the  possibility  before  this  of  the  develop- 
ment of  North  Carolina  swamp  lands. 
In  charge  of  the  demonstration  farm 
will  be  Mr.  R.  ^^^  Scott,  Jr.,  for  several 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Edgecombe  Test 
and  Demonstration  farm,  located  near 
Rocky  Mount. 

The  tract  of  land  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  North  Carolina  Company 
consists  of  three  general  characters  ot 
land.  There  is  the  swamp  land,  and  this 
will  first  have  to  be  drained ;  but  when 
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the  ditches  have  been  dug,  and  the 
water  leaves  the  land,  it  is  ready  for  the 
farmer,  and  is  immensely  productive. 
Then  there  is  the  flat  savannah  land, 
partly  covered  with  water  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  this  land  will  be  laid 
out  and  drained.  The  third  general  class 
of  land  consists  of  the  high  ridges  or 
inlands,  rising  above  the  heavier  alluvial 
lands,  and  which  will  not  require  drain- 
age. 

The  bulk  of  these  lands,  in  their 
present  condition,  are  valueless  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  and  when  the 
timber  is  removed,  are  worth  from  one 
to  three  dollars,  or  possibly  five  dollars, 
per  acre.  They  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  all  of  the  coastal  plain 
region   of   North   Carolina. 

\\'hen  drainage  districts  are  estab- 
lished, and  these  lands  are  drained  by  the 
best  method  now  known,  the  water  table 
lowered  to  from  three  to  six  feet  below 
the  present  mean  level,  these  swamp 
areas,  savannahs,  and  water-sogged,  flat. 
table  lands,  will  be  made  immensely  rich 
and  productive,  as  the  top  soil  is  largely 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  all  under- 
laid with  clay. 

The  government  drainage  engineers, 
one  representing  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  \\'ashington — 'Sir.  Lynde,  the 
other  representing  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina — ]\Ir.  Baker, 
both  with  headquarters  at  Raleigh,  have 
recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  over 
the  Bolton  district,  and,  while  Mr. 
Lynde's  report  to  the  chief  at  \\'ashing- 
ton  has  not  been  made  public,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  complete  system  of  drain- 
age is  absolutely  feasible,  and  will  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  a  preliminary 
survey  can  be  made. 

This  will  comprehend  main  canals, 
and  some  important  laterals.  The  drain- 
age work,   in  this  entire  tract,  is  a  big 


undertaking,    and    possibly    the    largest 
under  consideration  in  this  State. 

It  is  practically  certain,  even  in 
advance  of  surveys,  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient fall  to  lower  the  water  table  on  all 
of  the  land  to  a  level  that  will  make  agri- 
culture possible,  even  on  the  lowest  of 
the  swamp  districts.  The  overflow  and 
swamp  cutover  lands  which  will  form 
the  first  drainage  district  comprise  about 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  immediate 
\-icinity  of  Bolton,  and  the  Company  ex- 
pects to  have  some  of  this  land  available 
for  sale,  if  not  for  settlement,  by  July 
of  this  year.  The  entire  tract  which  will 
come  into  drainage  districts  after  the 
timber  has  been  cut  off,  will  probably 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  all  of  which  must  be  drained 
locally  into  natural  running  streams,  or 
will  be  benefited  by  the  system  of  canals 
and  laterals  to  be  established. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department,  taken 
from  its  vearbook  of  1902,  mention  is 
made  of  the  savannah  lands,  Norfolk 
fine  sandy  land,  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
Region,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  this 
cutover  land  in  the  Bolton  district  is 
composed,  as  being  a  character  of  soil 
"worth  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre  in 
its  undrained  and  uncleared  condition, 
but  capable  of  producing  one  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  truck  crops 
per  acre  in  a  single  year."  All  author- 
ities, both  State  and  Government,  agree 
that  the  soils  of  this  character  are  the 
most  productive  soils,  and  with  proper 
treatment  will  yield  acre  for  acre  greater 
than  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  prairie  lands. 

One  of  the  government  soil  experts, 
\\'.  E.  Hearn.  made  a  trip  of  inspection 
recently,  driving  over  a  portion  of  the 
cutover  swamp  and  o\-erflow  area  in  our 
district,  and  stated  that  the  tract  con- 
tained some  good  soil  types,  which  were 
of  the  same  character  as  successful  sec- 
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tions  already  drained  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  Region  of  North  Carolina;  but, 
naturally,  absolute  statement  cannot  be 
made  as  to  the  soil  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  tract,  until  a  soil  survey  of  the 
two  counties  in  which  it  is  located  has 
been  made,  and  maps  published.  The 
soil  survey  work  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  the  State  is  now  doing,  and 
when  the  two  counties  can  be  surveyed 
it  will  materially  help  newcomers  to 
know  how  to  handle  the  soils  on  the 
farms  they  purchase  and  develop. 

Tie  development  in  the  Bolton  district 
is  beginning  along  practical  lines.  A 
contract  has  been  made  with  R.  W. 
Scott,  Jr.,  to  conduct  the  demonstration 
farm,  and  instruct  farmers  in  all 
branches  of  general  farming,  stock  rais- 
ing, and  trucking.  Mr.  Scott  has  for 
the  past  seven  years  handled  the  Edge- 
combe Test  Farm,  for  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Department,  near  Rocky  Mount. 
Edgecombe  County.  Mr.  Scott  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
his  work,  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  several  Agricultural  Departments 
is  available  to  him  at  all  times. 

The  demonstration  farm  comprises 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
.'■f  the  ordinary  type  of  cutover,  and  it  is 
yet  in  its  natural  raw  state.  The  local 
drainage  ditches  and  tiling  on  the  farm, 
the  cost  of  stump  pulling,  breaking,  plow- 
ing, cultivating,  and  liming  will  all  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  operating  the 
farm,  and  the  sale  of  products  grown 
over  a  period  of  five  years  will  be 
credited  to  this  farm.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  years,  the  record  under  ]\Ir.  Scott's 
direction  will  show  just  what  it  costs, 
and  what  profit  there  is  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty-acre  farm  operated  along  plain 
business  farming  lines.  In  addition  to  the 
operation  of  the  demonstration  farm,  Mr, 
Scott  will  advise  and  help  farmers  in  the 
Bolton   district,    the    same     as     Countv 


Demonstrators  are  now  doing  in 
Columbus  and  other  counties  in  the 
State.  He  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Corn  Club,  which  now  numbers 
about  twenty,  and  which  by  corn  plant- 
ing time  will  consist  of  at  least  fifty 
boys. 

Concerning  the  outlook,  Mr.  Cornwall 
said,  "I  have  made  a  number  of  trips 
out  through  Columbus  and  Brunswick 
Counties,  where  our  lands  are  located, 
and  also  in  New  Hanover  County,  ad- 
joining us  on  the  East.  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  farmers  who  have 
been  growing  corn  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who  do  not  claim  to  be  expert  farm- 
ers. I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  their 
yields  on  these  lands  were  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

"The  famous  corn  belt  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  cannot  show 
any  such  record,  except  on  specially  tilled 
single-acre  plots  handled  by  experts,  and 
the  quality  of  corn  grown  on  the  soils 
here  in  southeastern  North  Carolina 
grades  No.  i,  whereas  the  old  corn  belt 
of  the  Western  States  grades  an  average 
of  No.  3. 

"On  a  recent  trip  of  inspection  of  the 
Bolton  district,  made  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
]\IcDowell,  director  of  publicity  of  the 
Southern  Settlement  and  Development 
Organization,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  driv- 
ing him  around  among  the  cultivated 
fields,  and  upon  returning  to  Bolton  I 
showed  him  a  number  of  samples  of 
corn  which  I  had  gathered  from  the 
farmers  in  the  Bolton  district,  and  after 
reading  a  number  of  the  letters  received 
from  farmers  here  in  Southeastern 
North  Carolina,  he  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  enormous  yields  of  corn 
made  in  this  district,  and  turning  to  me 
he  stated  that  Dr.  Cvril  G.  Hopkins,  the 
soil  expert  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of   Illinois,  made   the    public     statement 
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recently  that  this  Coastal  Plain  Region 
of  North  Carolina  was  the  natural  corn 
belt.  Corn  had  a  long  natural  maturing 
season,  and  cures  on  the  stalk,  which  is 
rarely  possible  in  the  old  Western  corn 
belt. 

"In  soils  as  rich  as  these  in  the  Bolton 
district,  when  they  are  properly  drained, 
which  produce  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  they  are  considered  the  very  best 
for  truck  farming,  and  while  truck  farm- 
ing is  immensely  profitable  in  this  Coastal 
Plain  Region,  with  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
be  near,  it  is  our  purpose  to  induce  the 
broad-acre  farmers  of  the  North  and 
West,  who  are  tired  of  the  cold  Winters, 
to  move  here,  and  take  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  pro- 
duce general  farm  crops,  cattle,  and  hogs, 
and  upon  a  selected  small  area  they  will 
undoubtedly  do  intensive  farming. 

"The  man  we  want  is  the  corn  and 
oats  and  stock  farmer,  who  will  get  the 
most  money  from  his  operations  without 
any  hazard  of  the  fickleness  of  the 
markets  on  vegetables  and  fruits. 

"To  make  it  possible  for  large  farms 
to  be  cleared  of  stumps  at  the  lowest  cost, 
we  are  having  a  steam-power  stump- 
puller  built,  that  will  clear  and  pile  a 
large  area  daily;  and  the  machine  moves 
with  its  own  power. 

"The  drainage  canals,  when  surveyed 
and  located,  will  determine  exactly  where 
the  system  of  good  roads  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  it  is  contemplated,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  work  can  be  carried  out  as  the 
drainage  progresses,  to  build  sixtv-foot 
highways,  ditched  and  graded,  around 
every  mile  square  in  the  district. 

"The  survey,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  gov- 
ernment form  of  thirty-six  sections  to 
the  township,  each  section  containing  six 
hundred  and   forty   acres,   and   the   sec- 


tions di-^-ided  into  multiples  of  forty 
acres,  all  accessible  by  a  surveyed  high- 
way. The  survey  of  the  land  is  being 
made  in  such  a  way  that  four  families 
may  each  build  their  homes  on  corners 
directly  across  the  highway  from  each 
other.  This  establishes  a  community  of 
interest  and  a  neighborly  spirit  that  will 
make  country  life  equally  as  attractive 
as  living  in  town. 

"North  Carolina  has  some  of  the  best 
material  for  road  building  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  sandclay  roads  can  be 
built  in  this  district  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost  per  mile. 

"There  is  no  better  assistance  to  the 
farmer,  after  the  drainage  is  established, 
than  good  roads,  and  as  fast  as  possible 
these  will  be  afforded  the  new  farmers 
M^ho  come  in,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
now  here.  We  propose  at  an  early  date 
to  run  a  ditched  and  graded  highway, 
sixty  feet  wide,  straight  south  through 
the  tract  for  ten  miles,  and  there,  at  the 
■end  of  this  road,  or  somewhere  near  the 
ten-mile  line,  build  a  new  town,  which 
will  have  both  railroad  and  public  high- 
way advantages.  Our  plan  comprehends 
the  development  of  the  interior  of  the 
tract  rather  than  of  Bolton,  although 
sites  for  manufacturing  plants  will  be 
made  available  on  satisfactory  terms  to 
any  enterprise  desiring  location  on  or 
near  the  switch  tracks  at  Bolton. 

"I  scarcely  need  refer  to  the  climate 
of  this  part  of  the  State,  by  comparison 
with  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
but  it  was  observed  by  members  of  our 
Company  at  the  time  of  the  original  in- 
vestigation of  this  property,  in  the 
Spring  of  1912,  that  crop  conditions  were 
as  far  advanced  in  the  Bolton  district  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  as  were  the 
farms  in  northern  Florida,  thirty  miles 
from  Jacksonville.  I  am  advised  that  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  much 
to  do  with  this,  and,  from  mv  observa- 
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tion,  the  Spring  is  just  about    as    early 
here  as  in  northern  Florida. 

"I  am  impressed  with  one  noticeable 
fact,  that  is  specially  interesting  to  the 
Northern  and  ^^'estern  investor  in  the 
farm  lands  of  North  Carolina :  there  is 
a  co-operative  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  the  high  State  of 
efficiency  to  which  all  the  Agricultural 
Departments  have  been  perfected  places 
North  Carolina  second  to  no  other  State 
in  the  Union.  The  courtesies  extended, 
and  the  assistance  proffered  by  your 
officials,  makes  an  undertaking  such  as 
ours  a  much  more  agreeable  labor  than 
I  have  found  it  in  any  other  State.  One 
thing  that  is  apparent  to  every  stranger, 
and  which  is  Aery  gratifying,  is  that  you 
are  given  facts  and  not  theories  when 
questions  are  asked  as  to  the  productivity 
of  certain  classes  of  soil  under  certain 
conditions.  This  is  the  result  of  ]3roving 
your  experimental  work. 

"Your  Departments  of  Agriculture 
have  mastered  these  subjects  in  all  the 
branches  of  general  farming,  trucking, 
horticulture,  and  stock  raising,  and  make 
it  possible  for  a  newcomer  to  proceed 
along  lines  of  least  resistance.  Me  can 
get  results  if  he  follows  out  the  instruc- 
tions, which  are  available  and  in  common 
practice  throughout  each  section  where 
the  State  experimental  farms  are  located. 
We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  finding 
a  tract  of  land  such  as  the  Bolton  dis- 
trict, and  in  having  the  assistance  so  gen- 
erously offered  us  and  our  colonists,  and 
we  feel  that  this  large  undertaking  will 
be  accomplished  in  a  most  successful 
manner,  witli  the  co-operation  of  your 
Agricultural  Department. 

"The  North  Carolina  Company  has  an 
organization  of  landselling  representa- 
tives well  established  in  the  Northern 
and  ^^'estern  States,  and  its  plans  are  to 
bring  good  substantial  settlers  on  these 


lands,  who  will  have  sufficient  means  to 
build  houses  and  operate  the  land  they 
buy.  I  believe  this  section  of  North 
Carolina,  with  its  attractive  climate,  good 
transportation  facilities,  rich  lands  when 
drained,  offers  opportunities  unequaled 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

"In  conclusion,  necessarily  the  drain- 
age and  preparation  of  the  lands  proposed 
to  be  de\-eloped  will  involve  the  expen- 
diture of  large  sums  of  money.  These 
improvements  will  be  of  advantage  to  all 
lands  in  that  vicinity,  and  under  the 
admirable  drainage  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, perhaps  as  good  as  those  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States,  all  who  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  drainage  will  bear 
their  fair  proportion  of  its  cost,  ^^'hile 
at  first  the  cost  may  seem  large,  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, owners  of  similar  lands  have  taxed 
themselves  as  much  as  ten  dollars  per 
acre  for  drainage,  thus  giving  to  lands 
practically  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses a  real  and  substantial  value. 

"The  Company  has  taken  over  the 
Hotel  Bolton,  located  at  Bolton,  and  will 
prepare  to  care  for  the  prospective  set- 
tlers. This  hotel  will  be  under  the  man- 
agment  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Ormsby,  of  St. 
Joseph,  jNIich.,  who  with  his  wife  are 
directing  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
building,  inside  and  out.  It  is  being 
painted,  electric  lights,  new  plumbing, 
and  steam  heating  apparatus  installed, 
and  will  have  running  water  in  each 
room.  \Mien  the  remodeling  is  com- 
pleted, we  believe  that  it  will  be  the  most 
modern  small  hotel  in  the  State. 

"The  little  town  of  Bolton  already 
feels  the  coming  prosperity,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  grow.  .\  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  organized,  and  perfected 
its  plans  on  the  twenty-seventh  dav  of 
January  for  some  extensive  advertising. 
Statewide,   and    through    many    of    the 
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Northern  and  Western  States.  There 
are  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Bolton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  mostly  Bolton 
men.  Two  members  of  our  Company 
have  joined,  and  will  give  as  much  aid 
as  possible  in  the  far-reaching  plans  now 
on  foot  to  place  Bolton  district  on  the 
map. 


"The  officers  and  directors  are  D.  W. 
:\Ierritt,  president;  S.  A.  Smith,  M.D., 
vice-president ;  John  Innes.  secretary ;  C, 
F.  Ashle}^,  treasurer;  A.  T.  Clark,  G.  T. 
JNIeyer,  and  F.  ^^'.  Ormsby. 

"The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
gives  to  the  Bolton  district  first-class  rail- 
road facilities,  both  passenger  and 
freight." 


"Durham — Renowned  the  World  Around" 


D 


URHAM — renowned  the  world 
around."  Why?  And  the  an- 
swer, though  only  a  partial  answer,  may 
be  found  in  one  word.  And  that  word 
is,  Tobacco. 

It  was  beer  that  made  Milwaukee  fa- 
mous, if  we  may  credit  a  very-well- 
known  advertisement.  It  was  (accord- 
ing to  a  picturesque  legend)  the  acci- 
dental but  very  welcome  discovery  of  a 
still  among  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the 
virgin  forest  near  the  confluence  of  the 
French  Broad  and  Swannanoa  Rivers, 
that  determined  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  ambitious  metropolis  of  Buncombe 
County ;  for  the  committee  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  task  of  selecting  the  site 
never  meant  to  locate  it  where  they  did ; 
but,  having  refreshed  themselves  not 
wisely  but  too  well  at  the  accidentally- 
discovered  still,  they  suddenly  and  rashly 
decided,  as  they  lay  recumbent  on  the 
brink  of  one  of  the  gullies,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther, but  to  let  the  new  courthouse  stand 
where  they  lay.  And  there  is  a  much 
more  modern,  and  equally-well-authenti- 
cated legend  to  the  effect  that  Durham 
owes  not  merely  its  fame  but  also  its 
very  existence  to  the  fragrant  weed. 

It  happened,  so  the  story  goes,  in  the 
troublous  days  at  the  close  of  "the  late 
unpleasantness."     In    1865,    Union    sol- 


diers, encamped  near  what  is  now  Dur- 
ham, foraging  for  whatever  they  might 
lay  their  hands  on,  seized  a  quantity  of 
tobacco — good,  bright,  mellow  tobacco — 
the  kind  that  grows  in  its  perfection  in 
the  Old  North  State;  not  the  gaunt  and 
bony  product  of  the  inclement  North, 
and  not  the  sticky,  syrupy  output  of  th;- 
dank  and  humid  Tropics,  but  real  North 
Carolina  tobacco.  And  this  seizure  was 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  variegated  careers 
of  those  Union  soldiers.  And  when  the 
cruel  war  was  over,  and  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  they  still  thought 
longingly  of  the  joys  of  that  tobacco. 
And  they  wrote  back  to  that  well-remem- 
bered neck  of  the  woods  for  more  of 
that  particular  kind  of  tobacco.  And 
they  kept  on  writing  for  more  and  more. 
And  as  a  result  of  these  continuous  re- 
quests, an  industry  was  started  on  a 
small  scale,  which  since  then  has  as- 
sumed mammoth  proportions.  Such  is 
the  legend.  According  to  history,  it  was 
about  the  year  1852  that  officials  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  desirous  of 
locating  a  station  in  the  tobacco  country 
northwest  of  the  State  capital,  first  men- 
tioned to  settlers  living  in  that  vicinity 
the  subject  of  laying  oft'  a  town  at  the 
site  where  Durham  now  stands.  Dr. 
B.  L.  Durham  promptly  fell  in  line,  and 
donated  a  plot  of  land  to  the  Company; 
a  station  was  built,  and  called  Durham. 
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A  few  homes  were  erected.  Dr.  Dur- 
ham, James  Matthews,  and  John  W. 
Carr  opened  a  store,  but  with  these 
small  signs  of  progress  Durham  appar- 
ently went  to  sleep,  and  for  a  little  less 
than  twenty  years  showed  no  more  signs 
of  awaking  than  did  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  census 
showed  a  population  of  only  two  hun- 
dred, and  small  growth  is  recorded  until 
the  year  1900,  which  seems  to  mark  the 
turning  point  in  Durham's  history.  In 
the  decade  following,  an  increase  in  pop- 
ulation is  recorded  of  173.2  per  cent. 
Durham  has  continued  to  grow,  and  its 
rapid  progress  is  due  largely  to  tobacco. 


Durham's  tobacco  factories  pay  annu- 
ally in  taxes  the  enormous  total  of  nearly 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  But  textile  mills 
also  pay  a  very  large  sum,  and  assorted 
smaller  industries  help  materially  to 
swell  the  tax  receipts.  To  a  business 
man,  the  city's  material  resources  are 
apparent  from  the  following  bare  sum- 
mary : 

Durham's  population  exceeds  twenty 
thousand,  while  Greater  Durham  has  a 
population  of  twenty-seven  thousand. 
Taxable  valuation,  about  one  thousand 
dollars  per  capita.  Banks,  6;  capital 
stock,  $1,178,000;  deposits,  $5,426,638.48. 
Annual  clearings,  $86,000,000.    Railroad 
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Durham  manufactures  and  ships  to  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  some 
parts  that  are  none  too  much  civilized, 
the  amazing  total  of  seventeen  thousand 
tons  of  smoking  tobacco  every  year,  and 
nine  millions  of  cigarettes  every  day. 
Also,  Durham  makes  the  sacks  in  which 
the  smoking  tobacco  is  packed,  and  the 
boxes  which  contain  the  cigarettes.  And 
its  manufacturing  industries  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  tobacco,  but  include  a 
large  volume  and  variety  of  assorted  in- 
dustries ;  and  its  civic  life  is  by  no  means 
wholly  given  over  to  manufacturing,  but 
includes  also  education,  culture,  and 
philanthropy. 


lines,  7;  railroad  companies,  5.  Indus- 
tries, 42;  investment  in  factories,  $15,- 
000,000.00;  annual  output,  $30,000,- 
000.00 ;  weekly  payroll,  $70,000.00.  Add 
to  this,  seven  miles  of  street  railways, 
twenty- two  miles  of  improved  streets, 
and  a  low  tax  rate,  and  you  will  begin 
to  form  some  idea  of  Durham's  advan- 
tages. 

Durham  has  forty-six  churches,  five 
hotels,  two  wideawake  daily  papers — 
The  Durham  Sun  and  Morning  Herald — 
one  semi-weekly,  and  two  or  three 
monthlies,  of  which  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  takes  high  rank. 
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Durham  has  excellent  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
lighted  cities  in  the  State.  An  electrical 
display  sign  on  Main  Street,  bearing  the 
slogan  of  the  Commercial  Club,  "Dur- 
ham— Renowned  the  World  Around. 
Progress,  Success,  Health,  Wealth,"  in 
brilliant  lettering,  was  the  gift  of  the 
Durham  Traction  Company. 

A  network  of  good  roads  stretching 
for  miles  around  the  city  of  Durham  is 
a  boon  to  the  farmers  and  a  delight  to 
the  automobilist. 

Among  Durham's  many  manufactur- 
ing industries,  tobacco,  which  was  first 
in  point  of  time,  is  also  first  in  point  of 
importance.  Some  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  industry  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  four  largest  to- 
bacco manufacturing  concerns  in  Dur- 
ham list  annually  for  taxation  an  aver- 
age valuation  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  each.  The  output  of  these  fac- 
tories is  enormous ;  and  it  is  distributed 
over  almost  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
The  purchasers  include  not  only  our  own 
people,  from  Maine  to  California,  but 
also  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  great  di- 
visions of  the  world.  Russia  and  Japan, 
bitter  enemies  though  they  may  be,  are 
united  in  their  desire  for  Durham  to- 
bacco ;  Hindustan,  among  the  oldest,  and 
New  Zealand,  among  the  youngest,  coun- 
tries, are  paying  real  money  for  the 
product  of  Durham's  tobacco  factories ; 
and  even  Egj'pt.  itself  famous  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  high-class  smokes,  buys  from 
Durham. 

The  clear-sighted  business  man,  in 
forming  his  judgment  of  the  factors 
which  determine  the  permanent  prosper- 
ity of  a  community,  is  not  content  to  ask 
how  much  money  comes  in ;  he  goes  a 
step  further,  and  asks  where  the  money 
comes  from.  An  individual  gains  noth- 
ing by  taking  money  from  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  in  another ;  and   there  is  not 


much  gain  to  a  community  if  one  class 
makes  goods  merely  to  sell  to  another 
class  in  the  same  community.  The  big 
gain  comes  when  the  community  makes 
goods  to  sell  to  other  communities.  In 
other  words,  what  counts  in  the  long  run 
is  the  amount  of  outside  money  that 
comes  in,  and  stays.  And  that  is  where 
the  tobacco  industry  is  building  Durham 
up  with  phenomenal  rapidity.  For  that 
industry  brings  in  millions  of  dollars; 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  millions 
stays  in  Durham — not  merely  the  profits, 
but  also  the  cost.  A  big  part  of  the  raw 
material  comes  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try; the  labor,  of  course,  represents 
money  spent  in  Durham ;  and  the  inci- 
dentals of  cost  of  production,  such  as 
the  cartons  in  which  the  cigarettes  are 
packed  and  the  sacks  which  contain  the 
smoking  tobacco,  are  manufactured  in 
Durham. 

One  other  fact  of  interest  may  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  tobacco 
business ;  and  that  is  that  this  industry 
does  not  suffer  from  the  periods  of  de- 
pression which  affect  many  other  indus- 
tries. \\  hen  times  are  exceptionally 
hard,  there  are  some  people  who  are 
compelled  to  curtail  their  consumption 
of  the  fragrant  weed;  but  such  losses 
are  offset  by  increased  consumption  on 
the  part  of  others,  for  there  is  a  large 
class  of  people  who  smoke  more  when 
work  is  slack  than  they  do  when  busi- 
ness is  strenuous.  And,  with  the  world 
for  its  customer,  Durham  can  count  on 
a  good  market  for  all  the  smoking  to- 
bacco and  cigarettes  it  can  turn  out. 

Next  to  tobacco,  and  not  verj^  far  be- 
hind it  in  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  value  of  output,  is  the  textile  in- 
dustry. The  largest  mill  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  hosier}' — The  Durham  Hosiery  Mill — 
is  located  in  Durham.  This  mill  turns 
out  dailv  fiftv-four  thousand  hose,  and 
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has  a  total  output  valued  at  $1,250,000 
a  year. 

Among  other  large  mills  in  Durham, 
The  Erwin  Mills,  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  bags  and  sacks,  sheets  apd 
pillow-cases,  indigo  blue  denims,  overalls, 
sheetings,  shirtings,  and  other  lines, 
take  foremost  rank.  The  new  mill  at 
West  Durham,  one  of  a  group  of  four, 
designated  as  The  Erwin  Cotton  Mills, 
is  the  largest  single-roof  cotton  mill  in 
North  Carolina.  What  is  known  as  The 
Old  Mill,  also  in  W^est  Durham,  operates 
its  own  bleacher)^  and  when  the  pillow- 
cases and  sheets  leave  the  factory  they 
are  ready  for  the  bed.  The  two  mills 
grouped  together  operate  seventy-five 
thousand  spindles,  nearly  two  thousand 
looms,  and  give  employment  to  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The 
Durham  Cotton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  East  Durham,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  fabrics,  is  another  of 
Durham's  representative  mills  that  fig- 
ures conspicuously  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  town. 

The  tobacco  and  textile  industries,  as 
operated  in  Durham,  have  many  points 
of  similarity.  In  both,  Durham's  mar- 
ket is  the  world.  In  both,  a  large  amount 
of  the  raw  material  is  raised  in  the  coun- 
try immediately  adjacent  to  Durham. 
In  both,  the  entire  transformation  of  the 
raw  material  into  the  completely  finished 
product  is  carried  on  in  Durham.  The 
effect  of  all  this  in  promoting  Durham's 
prosperity  is  easily  apparent. 

Supplied  with  capable  and  efficient  na- 
tive labor,  free  from  strife  and  capably 
managed,  the  industries  of  Durham  have 
been  uniformly  successful.  Attractive 
opportunities  exist  for  the  operation  of 
other  industries,  particularly  those  em- 
ploying male  labor. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  industries  of 
Durham,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  plants  for  the  manufac- 


ture of  textile  machinery,  fertilizers, 
buggies,  light  delivery  wagons,  mat- 
tresses, drugs,  harness,  brick,  lumber, 
builders'  supplies,  confectioneries,  ice, 
castings,  ornamental  marble  and  granite, 
gas,  machiner}',  flour  and  meal. 

While  some  of  these  are  at  present 
small,  yet  they  serve  to  round  out  the 
industrial  life  of  the  city ;  and  several 
of  them  are  destined  to  great  growth 
and  development.  Durham  would  wel- 
come a  still  greater  variety  of  manufac- 
turers, on  however  small  a  scale;  and 
offers  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  do 
anything  well  an  opportunity  to  grow 
and  prosper,  as  other  Durham  industries 
have  grown  and  prospered  already. 

The  logical  location  of  Durham  as  a 
shipping  point  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Dur- 
ham County  lies  in  "The  Golden  To- 
bacco Belt,"  and  the  city  of  Durham 
(twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Ra- 
leigh, and  fifty-two  miles  east  of  Greens- 
boro), in  its  center,  is  the  meeting  point 
of  seven  lines  of  railroad,  operated  by 
five  railroad  companies.  As  would  nat- 
urally be  supposed,  Durham  has  devel- 
oped a  very  large  wholesale  and  jobbing 
business.  Groceries,  fruits,  produce, 
drugs,  notions,  dry  goods,  feedstuffs, 
hay,  grain,  hardware,  and  other  lines  are 
already  included;  and  the  list  is  being 
enlarged. 

Durham  is  a  good  place  to  make 
money.  And  its  people  are  making 
money.  But  money,  after  all,  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end;  and  the  people  of  Dur- 
ham, in  their  prosperity,  are  not  allowing 
the  means  to  entirely  obscure  the  end. 
They  are  doing  much  besides  making 
money. 

Some  twenty  centuries  ago  an  anec- 
dote was  told  about  Pyrrhus,  the  King 
of  Epirus.  Young,  sanguine,  and  in- 
tensely ambitious,  and  encouraged  by  a 
taste  of  success  at  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer, Pyrrhus  was  determined  to  embark 
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on  a  campaign  of  conquest.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  conquer  Rome.  His 
teacher,  a  wise  old  philosopher,  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  but  to  no  avail.  The  king 
was  determined.  "All  right,"  said  the 
philosopher;  "suppose  you  succeed  in 
conquering  Rome,  what  then?" 

"Then,"  replied  the  king,  "I  shall  con- 
quer Africa." 

"Suppose  you  do,"  said  the  old  man; 
"what  then?" 

"Then  I  shall  conquer  Asia." 

"And  suppose  you  do  conquer  z\sia, 
what  then?" 

"Then  I  shall  make  myself  king  of  the 
whole  world." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  philosopher;  "and 
suppose  you  do;  what  then?" 

"Oh,  then,"  answered  the  king,  "then, 
I  suppose,  I  shall  enjoy  life." 

"Well,"  said  the  philosopher,  "why  not 
enjoy  life  now?" 

Durham  is  enjoying  life  now.  It  has 
not  by  any  means  given  up  its  business 
career ;  it  is  planning  all  the  time  to  en- 
large and  advance  its  business  activities ; 
but  it  has  not  made  the  mistake  of  post- 
poning the  enjoyment  of  life  until  after 
the  end  of  a  worldwide  career  of  con- 
quest. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation — physical,  mental, 
and  esthetic.  The  Academy  of  Music  is 
owned  by  the  city,  and  located  in  the 
Municipal  Building.  Here,  throughout 
the  season,  many  attractions  are  pre- 
sented under  exceedingly  favorable  con- 
ditions. Its  large  seating  capacity,  am- 
ple stage,  excellent  acoustic  properties, 
and  modern  appointments,  render  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purposes  it  was 
designed  to  serve. 

.^iurham  has  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  well  equipped  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  with  reading-rooms, 
gymnasium,  track,  shower  baths,  and 
other  conveniences.     The  Y.   M.   C.   A. 


has  now  under  advisement  a  playground 
and  recreation  system  for  Durham,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  our  large  cities. 

The  Durham  Public  Library,  valued 
at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  con- 
taining six  thousand  volumes,  is  main- 
tained by  the  city,  and  is  open  to  all 
residents  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  Durham  Country  Club  is  located 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  a 
street  car  line  with  five-cent  fare.  A 
nine-hole  golf  course,  and  tennis  courts, 
afford  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, while  those  who  prefer  a  less  stren- 
uous life  can  find  relaxation  from  its 
roomy  porches,  reading-rooms,  pool  ta- 
bles, and  cafe. 

The  Durham  Baseball  Club,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Carolina  Association,  aft'ords 
opportunities  to  witness  and  enjoy  the 
national  game.  About  sixty  games  are 
played  every  season  in  Durham.  The 
nearness  of  the  University  and  several 
colleges  assures  Durham  a  large  number 
of  first-class  amateur  match  games  of 
baseball,  football,  tennis,  and  basket-ball. 

In  educational  facilities,  Durham 
ranks  high.  The  public  school  system  is 
excellent,  with  six  graded  and  two  high 
schools,  having  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  about  five  thousand.  The  standard  is 
high,  and  the  equipment  up-to-date. 
Durham  was  the  first  town  in  the  State 
to  vote  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  high- 
school  building.  The  grammar  schools 
are  graded  for  six  years,  with  specially 
trained  supervisors  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  primary  grades,  of  writing,  of 
sewing,  of  music,  and  of  drawing.  De- 
partmental work  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  enables  the  schools  to  have  teach- 
ers in  the  special  lines  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted. 

The  high  schools  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  work  in  addition  to  the  classical,  mod- 
ern language,  and  history  courses.  The 
science      laboratories      are     very      well 
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equipped,  affording  the  most  excellent 
facilities.  The  business  course  covers 
the  four  full  years,  and  fits  the  students 
for  stenographic,  bookkeeping,  and  gen- 
eral business  positions.  Manual  train- 
ing for  boys  is  supplied  in  a  well- 
equipped  shop,  containing  electrically- 
operated  machines.  A  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing  is  also  provided  for  third 
and  fourth-year  boys.  The  department 
of  domestic  science  provides  the  girls 
with  thorough  training  in  practical  sew- 
ing and  cooking,  under  experienced  in- 
structors. Efficient  specialists  are  em- 
ployed for  instruction  in  art  and  music. 

Several  privately-owned  institutions 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  music,  and 
are  in  charge  of  instructors  who  stand 
high  in  their  profession.  Among  these 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  South- 
ern Conservatory  of  Music,  established 
about  sixteen  years  ago.  It  has  grown 
with  the  city's  growth,  and  has  a  very 
efficient  faculty,  and  a  student  enrollment 
representing  many  States. 

Trinity  Park  High  School,  an  institu- 
tion of  well  recognized  high  standing,  is 
the  property  of  the  two  Conferences  in 
this  State  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  It  is  well  equipped,  and 
its  curriculum  is  thorough.  The  school 
is,  in  fact,  the  preparatory  department  of 
Trinity  College. 

Among  Durham's  many  just  claims  to 
fame,  none  is  juster  than  that  which  has 
accrued  to  the  city  from  its  being  the 
home  of  Trinity  College;  for  Trinity's 
reputation  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State,  and  indeed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  South.  Established 
many  years  ago,  in  the  wilds  of  Ran- 
dolph County,  by  the  late  Braxton  Cra- 
ven, the  College  had  for  many  years  a 
struggle  for  existence.  Its  means  were 
scanty,  its  support  was  inadequate,  its 
faculty  and  student  body  were  few  in 
number,  and  it  had  to  make  the  best  of 


the  day  of  small  things.  But  it  made  the 
best  of  its  slender  opportunities,  and  un- 
consciously prepared  itself  for  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  a  newly-elected  president 
bestirred  himself  to  interest  some 
wealthy  Durham  business  men  in  the 
welfare  of  the  College.  His  appeals  met 
with  a  gratifying  response,  and  it  was 
decided  to  move  the  institution  bodily  to 
Durham,  where  a  much  more  adequate 
equipment  was  being  prepared  for  it. 
The  move  was  scheduled  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1891 ;  and  encour- 
aged by  the  prospect  of  greatly  increased 
revenues  from  various  sources  (includ- 
ing the  rental  from  the  dormitories  in 
its  new  home),  the  trustees  had  enlarged 
the  teaching  force.  Then  a  paralyzing 
misfortune  suddenly  befell  the  College. 
The  tower  of  the  new  building  at  Dur- 
ham collapsed  a  few  weeks  before  the 
date  set  for  the  opening ;  and  for  an- 
other year  the  v\'ork  had  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  outgrown  quarters  in  Randolph 
County.  But  the  delay  was  only  tem- 
porarjr.  In  1892,  Trinity  College  moved 
to  Durham,  and  has,  ever  since  then, 
been  steadily  adding  to  the  fame  of  the 
enterprising  city  which  gave  it  its  second 
home. 

Durham  has  been  generous  to  Trinity. 
Durham's  wealthy  men  have  made  gift 
after  gift,  and  many  of  them  were  very 
large  gifts.  Building  was  added  to 
building;  the  endowment  was  steadily 
increased ;  the  equipment  was  steadily 
enlarged  and  improved;  and  the  attend- 
ance grew  steadily  bigger.  Now,  no  col- 
lege in  the  South  stands  higher,  and  few, 
if  any,  have  so  large  an  endowment. 
Trinity  now  has  twenty-five  buildings,  a 
campus  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres, 
a  librar)'  of  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
more  than  fifty  instructors,  about  eight 
hundred  students,  and  an  endowment 
fund  of  over  two  million  dollars. 
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Durham  is  a  small  city,  as  size  is  reck- 
oned nowadays;  but  it  is  thoroughly  up- 
to-date.  In  no  respect  is  its  modern  and 
progressive  spirit  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  its  hospitals.  The  largest  and  best 
known  of  these  is  the  Watts  Hospital, 
which  was  founded  by  one  of  North 
Carolina's  greatest  philanthropists,  Mr. 
George  W.  Watts,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plete institution  of  its  kind  between  Bal- 
timore and  New  Orleans.  Built  at  a 
cost  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ihousand  dollars,  and  endowed  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, it  represents  a  gift  to  the  city  from 
one  citizen.  Every  physician  of  good 
standing  in  Durham  County  has  all  the 
privileges  of  the  hospital,  and  no  resident 
of  the  county  can  be  denied  attention  on 
account  of  lack  of  money.  The  equip- 
ment and  appointments  are  complete  in 
every  detail.  The  hospital  has  eight 
buildings,  twenty-five  acres  of  grounds, 
thirty  private  rooms,  a  maternity  ward 
with  six  beds,  a  children's  ward  with  six 
beds,  two  public  wards  with  fifty-six 
beds,  two  operating-rooms,  well-equipped 
clinical  laboratory,  and  modern  X-ray 
apparatus.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  to  the  community  of 
such  an  institution. 

The  Lincoln  Hospital,  for  the  colored 
people,  though  it  is  smaller,  is  doing  simi- 
lar work.  Like  the  Watts  Hospital,  it 
represents  a  gift  to  the  city,  and  it  is 
conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
laigcr  and  more  famous  institution.  It 
has  two  buildings,  two  public  wards, 
eight  private  wards,  and  represents  an 
investment  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Through  the  efforts  of  physicians  and 
business  men,  a  well-equipped  hospital, 
known  as  "Mercy  Hospital,"  was  re- 
cently located  in  the  Corcoran  Hotel, 
which  was  remodeled  for  the  purpose. 
The  location  of  this  hospital  is  most  con- 


x'enient  for  emergency  cases  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  or  which  may  be 
brought  in  on  the  railroads. 

Durham  has  a  Civic  League  that  ac- 
complishes things — big  things,  it  may  be 
added.  The  members  now  have  on  foot 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium.  Both  Mr.  Brodie  L.  Duke 
and  Mr.  Southgate  Jones  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  ladies,  and  offered  free  sites. 

Durham's  water  supply  is  abundant. 
Drawn  from  Eno  River  and  Nancy 
Rhoads  Branch,  the  water  is  pumped  to 
a  reservoir  located  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above 
the  city,  thus  giving  a  gravity  pressure 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand  gallons. 
The  pumping  station  has  a  capacity  of 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons daily,  and  the  filtering  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  two  million  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thovisand  gallons  daily.  The  present 
daily  consumption  is  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  gallons.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  equipment 
already  installed  leaves  a  wide  margin 
for  the  city's  growth. 

Durham  is  well  supplied  with  facili- 
ties for  fighting  fires.  Its  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  modern  and  up-to-date,  with 
four  stations,  manned  by  twenty- four 
paid  firemen,  on  duty  at  all  times,  under 
the  charge  of  a  chief.  The  equipment 
consists  of  two  steamers,  two  combina- 
tion hose  and  chemical  wagons,  one  hook 
and  ladder  truck,  and  one  combination 
hose  and  auto  truck.  There  are  218 
double  nozzle  fire  hydrants  in  the  city, 
in  addition  to  seventy-five  private  fire 
hydrants. 

At  Station  No.  2  is  located  an  auxil- 
iary high  pressure  pump,  with  a  capacity 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  per 
minute,  which  is  started  when  a  fire 
alarm    is    given.     A    pressure    of    from 
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ninety   to   one   hundred   and   twenty-five 
pounds  is  furnished. 

It  is  a  very  general  rule  that  a  fast- 
growing  city  has  a  high  tax  rate.  PubHc 
improvements  cost  money ;  and  pubhc 
improvements  are  a  constant  necessity  in 
order  to  provide  for  growth.  But  in 
■Durham,  although  the  growth  is  steady 
and  rapid,  and  includes  the  continuous 
installation  of  all  modern  facilities,  yet 
the  tax  rate  is  not  high.  The  total  tax — 
State,  county,  and  city — is  only  $2.08%, 


of  which  $1.17  is  the  city  tax.  This  is 
remarkably  little,  considering  the  vast 
amount  of  public  improvement,  which 
has  already  been  achieved,  and  which  is 
receiving  constant  additions.  The  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
wealth  created  by  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  city  reaches 
the  enormous  sum  of  about  one  thousand 
dollars  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
white  and  colored,  in  Durham. 
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In    W.    C.     Hammer's     and     Senator  Be  a  believer  in  what  can  be  done 

Gore's  ultimate  triumphs  over  the  false  be  a  believer  in  what  you  can  do. 

witness  of  the  slanderer,   we   are  again  

forcibly  reminded  that  "truth  crushed  to 


earth  shall  rise  again.' 


DO  IT  NO^^• !     In  other  words,  sub- 
scribe for  Skv-Land. 


Resolve  that,  like  the  sun,  so  long  as 
days  last,  you  will  look  on'  the    bright  ^'o^^'  '^  the  time  to  subscribe  for  Sky- 

side. 


L.-VND. 


"Durham — renowned  the  world  around. 


'Durham — renowned  the  world  around." 
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TRUTH    NEVER    DIES 

[SELECTED] 

yT?  UTH  NE  VER  DIES.  The  ages  come  and  go; 

The  mountains  wear  away;  the  seas  retire; 
Destruction  lays  earth's  mighty  cities  low; 
And  empires,  states,  and  dynasties  expire  — 
But,  caught  and  handed  onward  by  the  wise, 
Truth  never  dies. 

Though  unreceived  and  scoffed  at  through  the  years; 
Though  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  jest; 
Though  held  aloft  for  mockery  and  jeers; 
Denied  by  those  of  transient  power  possessed. 
Insulted  by  the  insolence  of  lies — 
Truth  never  dies. 

Truth  answers  not;  it  does  not  take  offense; 
But  with  a  mighty  silence  bides  its  time. 
As  some  great  cliff  that  braves  the  elements. 
And  lifts  through  all  the  storms  its  head  sublime. 
So  truth,  unmoved,  its  puny  foes  defies. 
And  never  dies. 

The  lips  of  ridicule  dissolve  in  dust ; 
The  sophist's  arguments,  the  gibes,  are  still; 
God,  working  through  the  all-compelling  Must, 
Has  broken  those  who  dare  combat  His  will; 
New  systems,  born  in  wild  unrest,  arise — 
Truth  never  dies. 
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J.   Wiley  Swift    and    His   Economic 

Problem 

HE     claim     is 
made    in    cer- 


T 


tain  printed  matter 
gotten  out  by  the 
National  Child 
of     which     Mr.     T- 


Economic  Necessity 
Proved  by  Personal 
Investigation  and 
Official  Report 

Labor  Committee, 
\\'iley  Swift  is  the  paid  agent  for  North 
Carolina,  that  there  is  no  Economic 
Necessity  for  children  working  in  South- 
ern mills,  and  yet  a  few  paragraphs 
further  on,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  the 
strength  of  the  statement  is  so  greatly 
impaired  by  the  words  hereinafter 
quoted,  that  doubt  immediately  arises  in 
the  minds  of  the  reader  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity, however  honestly  the  statement 
may  have  been  made.  The  paragraph 
reads  as  follows : 

"No  study  of  economic  need  based 
solely  on  family  budgets  has  been  at- 
tempted, as  the  number  of  budgets  thus 
far  collected  is  inadequate." 

Now  it  appears  strangely  inconsistent 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
to  make  the  claim  that  there  is  no 
economic  necessity  for  children  work- 
ing, without  first  instituting  a  most  care- 
ful investigation  of  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  homes  of  the  opera- 
tives,  for  undoubtedly  no  surer  way  of 


getting  at  the  truth  could  be  arrived  at 
than  from  a  compilation  of  facts  and 
figures  from   family  budgets. 

The  writer  contends  that  economic 
necessity  pure  and  simple  has  driven  and 
is  driving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
women  and  children  to  the  mills  and 
factories  as  the  only  solution  of  their 
economic  troubles,  for  the  reason  that 
the  work  demands  little  or  no  training  or 
education,  and  the  pay  is  sure,  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  rendered. 
Nor  is  this  statement  based  on  wild 
speculation  or  hearsay,  but  upon  a  care- 
ful investigation  into  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  mill  operatives ;  furthermore, 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Hon.  ]\L  L.  Shipman.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Printing,  under 
date  of  December  i,  1913.  which  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  173.800  souls  are  reported  "de- 
pendent upon  the  mills  and  factories  for 
a  livelihood."  Of  this  number  there 
were  "dependent"  upon  the  cotton  mills 
alone,  150,993.  Nor  are  these  figures 
full  or  complete,  for  the  reason  that  of 
the  36,654  employees  reported  on  the 
payrolls  of  628  miscellaneous  factories, 
the  number  of  "dependents"  is  not  given. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  two  hun- 
dred thousand  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  souls  "dependent"  upon 
the  mills  and  factories  for  a  livelihood  in 
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North  Carolina.  Of  the  total  number  of 
employees  on  the  payrolls  of  the  various 
mills  and  factories  reporting.  28.323  were 
women,  and  9,136  were  children.  And 
again  this  must  be  regarded  as  only  a 
conservative  estimate,  from  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  mills  and  factories  did  not 
report.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  figures  constitute  the  official 
statement  of  the  Commissioner,  who  is 
neither  employed  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  nor  yet  by  the  in- 
dustrial institutions,  but  is  the  paid  agent 
of  the  State:  therefore,  the  report  is 
made  without  partiality  to  either  faction, 
is  unbiased,  and  is  as  authentic  as  an 
official  report  can  well  be  made.  Nor 
must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  these 
figures  relate  only  to  mills  and  factories 
reporting,  and  do  not  include  a  vast 
number  of  women  and  children  bread- 
winners and  "dependents"  who  are  en- 
gaged in  or  must  rely  wholly  upon  the 
efiforts  of  employees  in  other  lines  of 
business. 

Worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  the  size  of  these  figures 
indeed  seems  appalling,  and  gives  imme- 
diate rise  to  the  question  zvould  this  I'ast 
arm\  of  zvomen  and  children  he  tvorking 
if  there  were  no  economic  necessity? 
The  very  fact  that  they  do  work  is  proof 
positive  that  economic  necessity  does 
exist  and  has  driven  them  to  it. 

It  is  again  reiterated  that  economic 
necessity  has  forced  the  child  of  legal 
age  into  our  mills  and  factories,  the  fact 
being  ascertained  through  personal  in- 
vestigation by  the  writer,  when  it  was 
found  that  a  very  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  number  of  "dependents"  re- 
ported by  the  Commissioner  rely  wholly 
or  in  part  upon  the  children  of  legal  age 
for  support.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  in  this  connection  that  the  term 
"legal  age"  is  used  advisedly,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  majority  of  manu- 


facturers in  North  Carolina  respect  the 
law,  and  meet  its  requirements  in  regard 
to  protection  of  the  child.  True,  there 
may  be  a  small  minority  who  willfully 
violate  the  Child  Labor  Law,  but  the  case 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  management  of  the  mills  are 
sometimes  willfully  misinformed  of  the 
child's  age  by  greed-loving  parents  who 
wish  to  swell  their  earnings,  or  throw  the 
burden  of  support  upon  the  child ;  how- 
ever, it  would  hardly  seem  fair  in  such 
cases  to  shift  the  blame  to  the  mill  men, 
or  resort  to  merciless  persecution  or 
legislation  against  them  as  is  sometimes 
done.  Rather,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient 
and  right  that  action  be  taken,  it  would 
seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  demands 
of  justice  that  Section  3364,  and  Section 
3740  of  the  Labor  Laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina be  enforced  against  the  parents  of 
the  child  in  question. 

The  writer  has  found  as  many  as  six 
inmates  of  a  household  dependent  upon 
a  girl  of  thirteen  for  support.  Constitut- 
ing the  class  of  "dependents"  found  in 
this  investigation  were  invalid  mothers, 
helpless  grandparents,  younger  children, 
and  afflicted  sisters  or  brothers.  In  some 
cases  of  large  families  of  young  children, 
where  the  head  of  the  house  had  de- 
serted, the  necessity  for  the  mother  and 
older  children  working  was  imperative 
in  order  to  keep  bread  in  the  mouths  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  household. 


A  Tremendous  Having      found,      by 

Economic  compiling  the  labor  sta- 

Problem  tistics    of    the    Commis- 

sioner, that  there  are  re- 
ported in  North  Carolina  173,800  per- 
sons "dependent  on  mills  and  factor- 
ies for  a  livelihood,"  supplemented  by  a 
number  that  did  not  report,  which  it  is 
safe  to  say  would  bring  the  figures  ap- 
proximately   to    two    hundred    thousand 
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or  more,  and  adding  unto  these  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  "depend- 
ents" and  women  and  children  who  toil 
for  bread  in  other  lines  of  work,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  question  of 
woman  and  child  labor  resolves  itself 
into  a  tremendous  economic  problem, 
that  is  beyond  us  as  individuals,  and  be- 
yond the  State  even  to  control.  Since 
the  divine  Almoner  of  material  bounty 
has  seen  fit  to  withhold  from  these  un- 
fortunates the  means  with  which  to 
supply  their  everyday  needs ;  since  they 
are  the  victims  of  poverty  in  its  most 
merciless  form,  even  so  it  is  necessary 
that  they  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  re- 
gardless of  age,  sex,  public  sentiment, 
or  the  State's  inability  to  better  their 
condition,  and  not  because  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  "not  just"  and  "have 
known  or  thought  little  of  absolute 
human  rights,"  as  Mr.  Swift  averred  in 
his  speech  before  the  Tenth  Annual 
National  Child  Labor  fleeting  at  New 
Orleans — a  reflection  upon  the  noble 
spirit  of  our  people  which  was  unwar- 
ranted, uncalled  for,  and  without  found- 
ation. 


Mr.  Swift's 'Plan         In  :\Ir.  Swift's  pam- 
for  Agitating  phlet,    "The   Campaign 

Operatives  in  North  Carolina,"  he 

says,  with  reference  to 
his  plan  for  depopulating  the  mills 
of  women  and  children  by  agi- 
tating the  operatives :  "They  cannot  be 
wisely  consulted  without  going  into  a 
full  economic  discussion.  You  must  sit 
down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  show 
the  absolute  loss  which  comes  from 
working  children.  When  this  is  done  in 
my  State,  a  most  terrible  row  will  break 
loose.  It  will  be  labor  agitation.  But 
this  question  will  not  be  solved  in  North 
Carolina  until  it  is  done;  and  if  I  can  do 
it,  I  will  do  it." 


"Many  of  us  recognize  that  there  has 
to  be  some  fighting  done.  Our  men  and 
our  women,  many  of  them,  are  ready 
for  the  fray.  We  are  anxious  to  get 
into  it.  And  we  are  going  to  win.  God 
has  given  us  everything  that  makes  for 
a  good  life.  It  is  possible  for  us  all  to 
live  without  making  beasts  of  burden  of 
our  women  and  children.  One  reason 
why  we  do  make  these  work  is  because 
one  part  of  our  children  are  getting  too 
much,  and  others  too  little."  {Which 
sentence,  k  may  he  added  in  this  con- 
nection, has  the  true  socialistic  ring.) 
"It  is  up  to  us  to  change  this,  and  we 
will  change  it.  It  may  take  years  to 
force  the  change,  but  the  change  will  be 
made." 


A  Pretty  Theory  Mr.  Swift's  theory  of 

Not  Susceptible        depriving    women    and 
of  Practical  children  of    an    honest 

Application  means     of     livelihood, 

which  keeps  them  from 
the  almshouse  or  something  worse, 
is  a  pretty  theory,  but  a  wild  the- 
ory withal — the  theory  of  a  dreamer, 
and  consequently  not  susceptible  of  prac- 
tical application.  Though  strongly  at 
variance  with  his  methods,  the  writer  has 
no  desire  to  reflect  upon  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Swift's  motives  in  endeavoring  to 
put  the  women  and  children  out  of  the 
mills.  But,  after  compiling  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Commissioner  and  family  bud- 
gets, the  fact  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  economic  problem  that  confronts  us 
is  so  tremendous  that  ^Ir.  Swift's  posi- 
tion is  wholly  illogical  and  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  upheld.  Now  if  Mr.  Swift 
would  provide  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  "dependents,"  to  cover 
everyday  expenses,  including  house-rent, 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  doctors'  bills,  school- 
ine,  etc.  we  would  bid  him  godspeed,  and 
fall  in  step  with  the  movement.  But 
since  it  is  not  in  the  ]30wer  of  Mr.  Swift 
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to  do  this,  reformer  though  he  would  be ; 
since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  asso- 
ciated charities,  already  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  to  create  or  provide 
such  a  fund ;  and  since  the  State  is  not  in 
a  position  financially  to  assume  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  these  "de- 
pendents" as  its  ward,  it  is  again  _  re- 
iterated that  Mr.  Swift's  theory,  which  is 
very  pretty  and  looks  sentimentally  nice 
in  print,  would  not  work  out  in  actual 
practice.  Before  it  could  become  more 
than  a  theory,  before  Mr.  Swift  could 
bring  about  the  reform  he  agitates,  he 
would  have  to  strike  deep  at  the  roots  of 
poverty,  and  stamp  it  forever  from  the 
catalog  of  human  ills.  To  do  this,  Mr. 
Swift  would  have  to  set  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  divine  words  of  the  great- 
test  prophet  the  world  has  ever  known : 
"The  poor  ye  have  with  yon  ahvav.  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Not  in  Mr. 
Swift's  lifetime  will  he  see  the  reform  he 
agitates  brought  to  pass.  Not  until  the 
millennium  comes  will  there  be  a  change, 
for  as  long  as  poverty  exists  women  and 
children  must  needs  toil. 

Moreover,  in  working  out  his  theory, 
Mr.  Swift  could  not  consistently  confine 
his  efforts  to  the  mills  and  factories,  as 
he  appears  to  be  doing.  He  would  have 
to  attack  such  corporations  as  the  West- 
ern Union  and  the  Postal,  which  employ 
thousands  of  messenger  boys.  He  would 
have  to  attack  department  stores,  grocery 
stores,  offices,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum, 
which  have  in  their  service  thousands  of 
boys  under  legal  age.  Nor  would  the 
good  work  end  here.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent our  women  from  becoming  "beasts 
of  burden,"  as  he  calls  them,  he  would 
have  to  enter  our  kitchens  and  interfere 
with  our  husbands'  wives  ;  he  would  have 
to  go  out  upon  farms  and  interfere  with 
our  husbands'  wives,  and  he  would  have 
to  go  into  our  stores,  dressmaking  estab- 
lishments, millinery  shops,  laundries,  offi- 


ces, and  so  forth,  and  interfere  with  our 
husbands'  wives  and  daughters;  for  the 
women  and  children  "beasts  of  burden" 
are  not  found  in  our  mills  and  factories 
alone  by  a  long  shot.  In  reality,  the 
women  and  children  "beasts  of  burden"  in 
our  mills  and  factories  score  triumph- 
antly over  the  majority  of  our  women 
and  children  "beasts  of  burden"  in  other 
walks  of  life ;  for  their  hours  are  regu- 
lated ;  they  are  relieved  of  responsibility 
and  anxiety,  for  their  pay  is  certain  and 
commensurate  with  their  services ;  more- 
over, their  homes  and  surroundings  are 
comfortable  and  sanitary  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

It  is  the  writer's  honest  conviction, 
after  careful  study  of  the  subject,  that 
no  more  lasting  injury  could  be  done 
them  and  society  at  large  than  to  turn 
loose  upon  the  State  the  vast  army  of  wo- 
men and  children  breadwinners  without 
the  wherewithal  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  following  paragraph,  taken  from 
Mr.  Stuart  Cramer's  admirable  address 
delivered  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  reproduced 
in  that  excellent  publication.  The  Textile 
Manufacturer,  is  entirely  apropos  in  this 
connection. 

"The  duty  of  guarding  the  rights  of 
the  people  entails  the  far  heavier  respon- 
sibility of  conserving  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  For  example,  denying  the  right 
of  self-support  to  a  dependent  child 
should  entail  some  other  provision  for  its 
needs  ;  refusing  work  to  able-bodied  chil- 
dren should  carry  with  it  compulsory  edu- 
cation, to  prevent  their  idleness  from 
breeding  degeneracy  ;  restricting  women's 
work  should  not  be  without  other  oppor- 
tunity of  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
children  dependent  upon  them." 

It  is  a  faithful  saying  that  "an  idle 
brain  is  the  devil's  workshop."  To  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  this  homely  old  adage 
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is  but  to  study  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed at  various  stages  of  the  history  of 
our  government — marked  ever  by  unrest, 
discontent,  bread-lines,  rebellion,  and 
mob  violence.  Could  any  intelligent  per- 
son dare  say  that  depriving  women  or 
dependent  children,  or  those  upon  whom 
others  are  dependent,  of  honorable  em- 
ployment, without  the  means  to  provide 
for  their  living,  would  be  wise,  just,  or 
kind?  Nay,  untold  suffering  would  be 
the  result,  and  discontent,  immorality, 
and  crime  would  surely  follow. 


Progression 

and 

Retrogression 


At  this  juncture  it  is 
deemed  expedient  t  o 
consider  at  some  length 
the  primal  cavr^c  ci  thr 
economic  necessity  of  that  class  which 
turns  to  the  mills  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  possibly  any  other  for  the  solution 
of  their  economic  troubles. 


In  studying  the  evolution  of  the  race, 
we  are  constantly  brought  face  to  face 
with  two  types  of  mankind — the  type  that 
has  progressed,  and  the  type  that  has  re- 
trogressed. It  may  be  that  the  two  had 
an  equal  chance  in  the  beginning,  and 
boasted  the  same  pure  strain  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  but  while  the  one  kept  step 
with  the  march  of  progress,  the  other  fell 
behind,  and  for  some  mysterious  reason 
never  passed  a  certain  fixed  boundary. 
Forsooth,  the  one  became  an  empire- 
builder  while  the  other  remained  a  cove- 
dweller. 


The  Cove-Dweller 

and 

Economic  Necessity 


And  it  is  of  the 
cove  -  dweller, 
whose  antecedents 
dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  from  the  days  of  the  Red- 
man until  the  coming  of  the  mill  and 
factory,  that  the  subsequent  paragraphs 
treat. 


\\'hile  true  that  the  mills  and  factories 
draw  upon  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  help,  and  are  represented  by 
various  grades  of  society,  from  the 
lowest  to  a  high  order  of  intelligence 
and  moral  perception,  probably  no  sec- 
tion is  more  prodigally  drawn  upon  than 
the  mountainous  sections  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  And 
more  potent  than  all  other  factors  com- 
bined is  the  economic  necessity  which 
causes  thousands  of  these  cove-dwellers 
to  break  away  from  the  cliffs  and  bould- 
ers which  have  shut  them  away  from 
the  world  as  effectually  as  prison  walls, 
and  migrate  to  the  mills  yearly,  where 
they  find  a  new  life,  a  civilization  of 
which  thev  had  not  even  dreamed. 


Study  of  the  The    geologicil     scidy 

Soil —  of  the  soil,  and  t''e  nniin- 

Somersaults         taineer's      ignorance      o  f 
its     treatment,      arc     the 
most  ]ilausible  explanation  of  the  exodus 
from  mountain  to  mill. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  mountainous 
section  of  \\'estern  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  upon  which  the  cove-dweller 
lives  and  plants  what  he  terms  his 
"patch,"  are  usually  precipitous,  in 
places  almost  perpendicular — so  much  so 
that  one  is  prone  to  wonder  how  man  and 
ox  can  refrain  from  turning  somersaults 
in  plowing  the  downward  furrows. 
Nature  has  usually  blessed  the  soil  with 
a  rich  top  sediment,  but  unfortunately 
the  mountaineer  has,  since  he  first  had 
his  habitat  in  this  remote  region,  per- 
sisted in  yearly  ''burning  off"  the  leaves 
and  undergrowth  which  were  wont  to 
protect  the  land  from  washing.  Thus 
robbed  of  Nature's  protection,  the  rich 
sediment  is  washed  downward,  enriching 
and  often  rendering  extremely  fertile  the 
land  in  the  vallevs  below.    In  addition  to 
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the  damage  done  by  the  ravage  of  the 
forest  fires,  which  often  start  from  the 
"burning  off,"  it  has  been  argued  by  one 
gentleman  who  owns  a  large  tract  of 
mountain  land,  that  the  sun  plays  a  tell- 
ing part  in  impoverishing  the  soil,  where 
it  is  left  thus  shorn  of  protection  by 
leaves  and  undergrowth,  by  drawing 
from  it  its  vitality  and  the  properties 
which  make  for  its  richness.  Barren,  un- 
productive, and  littered  with  rocks,  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  make  a  crop  on 


such  other  convenient  devices  are  prac- 
tically unknown  to  him. 


The  String  of 
Pumpkin  and 
the  One  -  room 
Hovel  Cause 
of  Migration 


A  glance  at  the  picture 
of    the    mountain    cabin 
(one  of  the  better  class) 
with    patch    of   land   sur- 
rounding, will  give  one  a 
faint  conception  of    what 
the  mountaineer  and  his  ox  have  to  con- 
tend with.     This  rocky  "patch"  does  not 
afford  a  living.     From  its  impoverished 
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such    land    that    will    stretch    from    one 
season  to  another. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mountaineer  has  not  yet  broken  away 
from  the  shackles  of  tradition,  and  knows 
naught  of  bringing  the  land  up  to  its 
highest  state  of  productiveness  through 
scientific  treatment.  The  county  farm 
demonstrator  who  is  instructing  his  more 
fortunate  brother  in  the  valley  miles  be- 
low has  not  yet  penetrated  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  the  mountaineer's  imple- 
ments for  tilling  the  soil  are  the  crudest. 
The  steam  plow,   the  corn   planter,   and 


soil  the  mountaineer  is  barely  able  to  eke 
out  a  mere  existence.  When  the  crop  is 
garnered  in  he  has,  as  the  result  of  his 
hard  labor,  barely  enough  corn,  economi- 
cally used,  to  get  him  through  the  winter. 
The  cane  patch  has  produced  a  few 
gallons  of  molasses.  There  are  a  few 
strings  of  dried  pumpkins  and  beans. 
But  the  strings  of  pumpkins  and  beans 
give  out  ere  the  winter  has  half  pro- 
gressed, and  the  only  articles  of  diet  on 
his  menu  card  are  cornbread  and 
molasses,  and  upon  this  monotonous  diet 
he   must   subsist    the    remainder   of    the 
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winter.  Occasionally,  very  occasionally, 
there  is  a  cow,  or  a  shoat  or  two,  but  the 
majority  of  mountaineers  drag  out  their 
existence  on  the  scant  diet  of  molasses 
and  corn  pone.  If  you  had  chanced 
to  pass  that  way  during  the  sum- 
mer, you  would  doubtless  have  noticed 
a  "patch"  of  tobacco  near  the  cabin. 
Its  dried  leaves  now  adorn  the  raft- 
ers, and  to  this  the  hungry,  under- 
nourished husband,  wife,  and  children 
turn  to  still  the  craving  for  food. 


Triplets  Reared  And  it  is    this    type 

on  Black  Coffee  of  mountaineer,  pois- 
oned with  nicotine 
and  under-nourished  when  he  first  enters 
the  mills,  that  the  labor  agitator  pounces 
upon  with  his  kodak,  and  afterwards 
displays  in  sensational  pictures  in  pam- 
phlet, book,  and  on  canvas  as  "the  vic- 
tim of  oppression  in  the  mills,"  attribut- 
ing his  pitiful  plight  to  "unhealthful 
conditions  in  mill  and  mill-tenement." 
Nor  was  any  greater  injustice  -ever  perpe- 
trated, for  these  very  labor  agitators 
know,  if  they  have  studied  the  question, 
that  the  cause  is  directly  attributable  to 
want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  impure 
air  breathed  in  windowless  one-room 
cabins  where  from  six  to  a  dozen  human 
beings  are  born,  cook,  eat,  sleep  and  d'e  : 
for  the  race  is  prolific.  To  verify 
this  statement,  the  writer  would  cite 
a  case  which  came  under  personal 
observation.  Triplets  were  born  in 
a  cabin  home,  the  progeny  of  moun- 
tain parents  of  the  lowest  order 
of  intelligence,  and  so  pitiably  poor  that 
they  could  not  afford  milk  for  the  babies. 
Black  cofi^ee  was  given  in  lieu,  and  re- 
markable as  it  may  seem  the  infants  sub- 
sisted on  the  beverage  for  several  weeks 
without  apparent  injury.  \Mien  the  case 
was  made  public,  a  cow  and  suitable  lay- 
ette were  purchased  and  presented  to  the 


much-abused  offspring  by  sympathizers 
who  lived  in  a  town  ten  miles  distant. 
Later  the  babies  were  put  on  exhibition, 
and  were  the  recipients  of  much  small 
coin.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases 
showing  the  abject  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  mountaineer,  the  result  of  his 
environment,  and  which  proves  the  neces- 
sity for  his  migrating  to  the  mill  village 
if  he  would  ameliorate  his  condition. 


Mr.  Dawley's  Xo  truer  sketch  of  the 
Book  Assailed  mountaineer  was  ever 
written  than  came  from 
the  versatile  pen  of  Mr.  Dawley  in  his 
graphic  story  "The  Child  That  Toileth 
Not,"  based  on  personal  investigation  of 
mountain  and  mill  life.  And  yet  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  have  this 
to  say  in  their  reply  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  unsigned )  :  "In  fact.  North 
Carolinians  know  the  book  is  not  even 
an  attempt  to  state  the  case.  They 
know  the  author  is  either  too  ignorant 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  matter  to  write 
about  them  with  intelligence,  or  else  that 
he  is  deliberately  trying  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  from  what  he  knows  to  be  a 
festering  sore." 

Evidently  this  pamphlet  was  not  in- 
tended for  distribution  in  North  Caro- 
lina, for  North  Carolinians  who  have 
made  a  personal  investigation,  as  did  the 
writer,  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Dazvlcx's  utterances.  Furthermore,  the 
pamphlet  claims  that  the  story  is  a  com- 
parison of  "the  worst  of  the  mountain 
regions  with  the  best  of  the  mills."  True, 
"the  worst  of  the  mountain  regions"  was 
pictured  in  the  story ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  from  these  very 
regions  that  the  help  migrate  to  the  mills 
in  large  numbers,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  and  isolation  of  their  lives.  On 
the  other  hand,  regardless  of  what  the 
pamphlet  has  to  say  to  the  contrary,  ^Nfr. 
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Dawley  was  very  fair  in  his  selection  of 
the  mills  cited.  One  or  two  that  in  years 
past  bore  about  the  worst  reputation  in 
the  State,  one  or  two  "show"  mills  were 
used,  and  the  others  were  representative 
of  the  average  North  Carolina  mill.  The 
writer  has  visited  some  of  these  self- 
same mills  and  mountain  localities,  and 
found  conditions  exactly  as  portrayed  in 
the  book.  And  it  is  just  such  conditions 
as  Mr.  Dawley  writes  of  that  furnish  the 
tragedy  in  the  life  of  the  mountaineer, 
and  constitute  the  economic  reason  for 
leaving  the  miserable  hovel  for  the  com- 
fortable home  at  the  mill. 

That  Mr.  Dawley's  book  has  caused 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  un- 
easiness is  again  shown  in  a  remark  made 
by  Josephine  J-  Eschenbrenner,  member- 
ship secretary,  which  is  as  follows :  "Mr. 
Dawley's  book  is  unfair,  and  absolutely 
untrue.  In  the  South,  where  conditions 
are  known,  the  book  has  little  influence" 
(which  is  most  assuredly  a  big  mistake  )  ; 
"but  it  made  so  much  trouble  in  the 
North  that  we  took  this  way  to  state  our 
side  of  the  case,"  referring  to  the 
"Reply." 

The  writer  would  not  discount  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  motives  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  in  its  warfare 
against  Southern  mills,  but  does  deplore 
its  ignorance  of  true  conditions.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  possibly  not  one  of 
fifty  members  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  ever  made  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  conditions  in 
mountain  section  or  mill  district,  but  has 
been  misled  through  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion or  misstatement  of  facts  until  his 
sympathies  are  wrought  upon  and  rea- 
son is  dethroned  by  sheer  sentimentality. 
And  it  is  this  class  that  the  writer  would 
gladly  take  on  a  tour  of  investigation 
through  mountain  hut  and  mill  home,  in 
order  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  erron- 


eous  ideas   regarding  the   true   facts   as 
they  exist. 


Evolution  of  Moun-  It     is   refreshing 

taineer  from  to    note    the    swift 

Windowless  Cabin  and     certain     evo- 

to  Frame  Dwelling  lution       of       the 

with  Glass  Windows  mountaineer,  after 
h  e  leaves  the 
mountain  cove  and  finds  his  way  to  the 
mill  village.  The  windowless  cabin,  fit 
breeding  place  for  tubercular  germs, 
gives  place  to  the  substantial  four-  or 
eight-room  frame  building,  with  glass 
.windows,  verandas  and  flower-beds  in 
front,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  this  pretty  Clififside 
cottage,  not  among  the  most  pretentious 
nor  yet  among  the  most  modest  of  mill 
tenoneiits,  or  more  correctly  speaking 
mill  homes. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  nrll 
the  primitive  son  of  the  mountains 
lea\-es  ofif  his  crude  garb,  and  dons 
the  neat  clothing  of  the  villagers.  Ele 
buys  nourishing  food  in  abundance 
( though  it  may  be  frankly  confessed,  he 
does  not  yet  know  how  to  properly  pre- 
pare it ) .  He  attends  church  and  the 
uplift  societies.  He  is  taught  here  that 
the  school  is  the  salvation  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  he  may  send  them  to  the 
school  without  cost,  where  he  is  able  to 
support  the  family.  He  attends  the  self- 
culture  classes  and  night  school.  It  is 
all  a  wonderful  revelation,  a  life  he 
never  dreamed  of  back  in  the  mountain 
cove.  He  has  come  at  last  under  the 
refining  influence  of  a  new  environment. 
.\11  he  had  wanted  in  the  past  was  just 
a  chance.  Now  that  he  has  it,  his  habits 
change,  he  reaches  out,  he  aspires.  The 
pure  blood  of  his  ancestors  tells,  and 
what  was  once  but  a  misshapen 
semblance,  in  time  is  molded  back  into 
the  ima^e  of  God's  own  man. 
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His  children  learn  at  last  how  to  play 
— there  are  parks  and  baseball  diamonds 
and  tennis-courts  and  other  devices  for 
their  amusement.  If  some  must  work 
during  the  day,  there  is  at  least  a  chance 
to  go  to  school  in  the  evenings,  or  pan 
time,  or  they  may  attend  the  noon 
classes.  Others  put  their  savings  in 
bank,  and  when  they  have  accumulated 
sufficient  go  away  to  colleges  for  still 
more  thorough  courses.  Had  they  re- 
mained in  the  mountain  fastness,  would 
the  chance  have  been  theirs? 


taineer's  misfortune  has  become  the 
manufacturer's  opportunity,  his  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  practice  the  principles  ot 
the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  ^lan.  In 
hundreds  of  cases  he  measures  up  to  the 
opportunity,  and  gives  largely  not  only 
of  his  means  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple on  his  payroll,  but  of  his  personal 
service.  In  these  cases  the  motive  is 
altruistic.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
frankly  admitted  that  the  motive  is  purely 
economic,  and  is  the  same  in  theory  that 
a    well-oiled    piece    of    machinery    gives 
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True,  the  above  paragraph  has  to  deal 
with  the  more  ambitious  ty]3e  that  boasts 
the  strain  of  pure  Anglo-Sa.xon  blood. 
It  is  this  type  that  progresses  with  un- 
usual rapid:  ty  when  the  chance  is  given. 

Usually  another  type  may  be  found 
under  the  same  mill  roof.  This  type  of 
operative  is  without  ambition,  and  his 
progress  is  not  so  swift.  However,  his 
living  conditions  are  improved  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  since  his  transition, 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  good 
is  given  him  whether  he  avails 
himself    of    it    or    not:    for     the     moun- 


better  service.  But  so  long  as  the  in- 
dividual is  the  beneficiary  what  matters 
the  motive  ? 


Back  to  the  Farm  In  the  wild  dream 

Movement  of     depopulating    the 

Impractical  mills,  and  incidentally 

breaking  up  one  of 
the  most  i)owerful  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State — its  industrial 
enterprises,  Mr.  Swift  strongly  advo- 
cates the  '"Back  to  the  Farm  iMovement" 
as  the  most  satisfactory  disposition  of 
the    operative.      In    his    pamphlet,    "The 
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Campaign  in  North  Carolina,"  by  way 
of  illustration,  Mr.  Swift  uses  himself 
and  family  as  products  of  a  hundred- 
acre  farm,  as  he  puts  it  "strong," 
"everyone  of  them  with  fair  education." 

Now,  Mr.  Swift  very  well  knows  that 
he  can  in  no  wise  be  placed  in  a  class 
with  the  element  that  usually  constitutes 
the  payroll  of  our  mills  and  factories. 
^Moreover,  Mr.  Swift  knows  that  few 
who  turn  to  the  mills  to  better  their  con- 
dition own  a  hundred  acres  of  produc- 
tive land.  If  they  did,  common  reason 
dictates  that  they  would  not  leave  it  un- 
less it  happened  to  be  under  mortgage, 
or  for  some  similar  cause.  Nor  do  the 
majority  of  these  peopk  even  own  the 
small  "patches"  they  cultivate,  and  are 
absolutely  unskilled  in  scientific  farm- 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  ^^Ir. 
Swift  asks  this  question  :  "Which  had 
you  rather  be,  a  farmer  living  on  fifty 
acres  of  land,  making  an  independent 
living,  or  one  of  a  family  of  operatives 
in  a  mill?"  The  question  of  itself  is 
illogical,  and  again  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
iterate that  few  of  the  operatives  own 
fifty  acres  of  land,  and  even  in  the 
minority  of  cases  where  they  do  it  is  so 
unproductive  that  they  cannot  make  a 
living  upon  it,  and  this  is  the  very  rea- 
son, as  previously  set  out  in  this  article, 
why  they  abandon  it,  and  turn  to  morp 
lucrative  employment. 

Should  the  operatives  leave  the  mill 
and  go  back  to  the  farm,  and  only  those 
who  are  short-sighted  and  with  little 
sagacity  would  do  so,  they  would  have 
to  go  there  as  tenants  and  not  landlords 
in  the  larger  percentage  of  cases,  unless 
they  have  dwelt  sufficiently  long  in  the 
mill,  and  have  saved  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  farm.  In  the  first  instance,  they 
might  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
receive  as  high  a  wage  as  they  do  at  the 
mill.     Granted  they  did,  it  must  be  taken 


into  consideration  that  they  would  only 
be  employed  on  most  farms  not  more 
than  six  months  in  the  year  and  would 
be  thrown  out  during  the  winter — the 
hardest  season  of  all.  They  would 
either  have  to  remain  idle  the  rest  of  the 
year  or  else  turn  to  other  lines  of  work, 
and  again  it  must  be  recalled  that  few 
of  the  class  constituting  mill  operatives 
are  fitted  for  work  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  mill,  and  work  is  usually 
more  difficult  to  obtain  in  winter  than  in 
any  other  season. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  the  Commissioner's  report, 
$143,588,486.  represents  the  capital 
stock  of  miscellaneous  factories,  cotton, 
cordage,  woolen,  silk,  knitting  mills,  and 
furniture  factories  reporting.  If  figures 
were  obtainable  from  the  ones  that 
failed  to  report,  the  estimate  would  more 
than  likely  reach  the  two-hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar mark,  possibly  more.  These 
industrial  institutions  give  employment  to 
considerably  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  furnish  a  liveli- 
hood for  several  hundred  thousand  more 
dependent  upon  them  and  these  institu- 
tions. Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  cot- 
ton mills  alone  that  reported  showed  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $52,351,800, 
56,332  employees,  and  150,993  de- 
pendents. 

Thus  one  may  readily  gain  some  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  these  in- 
dustries ;  the  wonderful  part  they  play 
in  the  State's  development ;  the  immense 
amount  of  money  they  put  in  circulation ; 
the  immense  amount  of  good  that  accrues 
therefrom  in  providing  employment  and 
alle\-iating  the  distresses  of  God's  poor 
and  unfortunate,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
lending  them  a  hand  in  the  upward 
struggle,  through  the  various  forms  of 
welfare   work. 

Should  we  then  seek  to  interfere  with 
our  captains  of  industry  by  meddlesome 
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agitation  or  undue  legislation?  If  we 
do,  we  may  place  ourselves  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  the  proverbial  enemy 
who  is  ever  waging  warfare  on  capital 
and  capitalist  because  he  is  not  in  that 
class  himself.  Or  else  in  that  class  with 
the  unthinking  man  who  can  only  study 
a  subject  from  one  viewpoint.  The  only 
safe  policy,  the  only  right  policy,  would 
seem  to  he  to  let  the  manufacturer  and 
operative  work  out  their  problems  to- 
gether, without  interference  or  sugges- 
tions from  us. 


Mexican  Mediation 

NEVER  has  the  pacification  of 
Mexico  without  resource  to  arms 
seemed  more  certain  than  at  the  time  this 
issue  of  Sky-Laxd  goes  to  press.  The 
mediators  at  Niagara  Falls,  representa- 
ti\-es  of  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Cliili,  in 
conference  with  representatives  of  this 
country  and  of  ]\Iexico,  have  decided  the 
major  issues  before  them,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers for  a  provisional  government  in 
Mexico.  These  plans  the  mediators  have 
submitted  to  President  Wilson  and  to 
General  Huerta,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  plan  acceptable  to 
both  countries  will  soon  be  agreed  upon. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan  has  been  the  uncertain  attitude 
of  General  Carranza  and  his  rebel  forces, 
an  obstacle  now  removed  through  the 
consent  of  General  Carranza  to  send  an 
envoy  to  the  conference  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Juan  Uruquidi,  the  representa- 
tive of  General  Carranza,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  mediators  at  Niagara  Falls, 
and  while  time  will  be  required  to  work 
out  the  details  of  peace-plans  there  is 
every  indication  that  peace  will  prevail, 
and  prevail  as  a  splendid  vindication  of 
President  Wilson's  policy  of  watchful 
waiting. 


Waterfalls  and  Eggshells 

THE  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina  are  rich  in  beautiful  glens, 
glades,  streams,  and  waterfalls,  the 
beauties  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  many 
tourists  every  year.  But  who  of  us,  con- 
templating the  charms  of  a  waterfall, 
have  not  had  the  picture  spoiled  by  a 
foreground  of  bread-crusts  and  egg- 
shells? How  many  of  us,  delighting  in 
a  fern-carpeted  glen,  have  not  had  our 
pleasure  lessened  by  the  presence  of  two 
sardine  cans  and  an  empty  olive  bottle  ? 
Have  not  we  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
scowled  at  the  cracker-boxes  scattered 
on  the  shore  of  a  rippling  trout  stream, 
or  turned  from  an  entrancing  view  to 
remove  a  little  jelly  mashed  on  the  heel 
of  our  left  shoe?  If  not,  we  may  con- 
sider ourselves  particularly  fortunate. 

It  is  only  a  small  number  of  picnicers 
who  desecrate  the  beauty  spots  of  nature 
with  such  debris  ;  but  let  us  do  all  in  our 
power  to  convince  these  people  that 
nature  is  not  to  be  improved  upon  by 
the  litter  of  luncheons,  however  delect- 
able those  luncheons  may  be.  Let  us 
seek  to  persuade  them  to  leave  the  groves 
and  glens  as  clean  as  they  find  them,  or 
cleaner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  box  or  receptable  for  wastepaper 
and  debris  is  placed  in  many  of  the  more 
public  places  of  interest,  and  should  be 
put  at  all  the  points  which  invite  the 
tourist  to  rest  and  refresh  himself. 
Where  such  a  box  is  not  found,  the  re- 
mains of  a  luncheon  can  be  easily  burned, 
and,  if  the  fire  is  carefully  extinguished, 
the  result  is  well  worth  the  slight  labor 
involved.  If  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  a  fire,  let  the 
papers  and  crumbs  be  collected  into  one 
package,  and  be  left  in  as  inconspicuous 
a  place  as  possible. 

As  we  all  love  the  beauties  of  nature, 
let  us  strive  to  keep  those  beauties  clean, 
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and  to  disassociate  in  our  minds  the  all- 
too-common  combination  of  waterfalls 
and  eggshells. 


Shall  It  Not  Be  Governor  Carr? 

SHALL  not  Julian  S.  Carr  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  next  governor  of 
North  Carolina  ?  As  a  fighting  private  in 
the  Third  North  Carolina  Cavalry, 
"Jule"  Carr  refused  promotion,  as  he 
preferred  to  remain  where  his  sym- 
pathies lay,  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  As  a  fight- 
ing citizen  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "Jule"  Carr  has  chosen  to  fight  not 
only  for  the  development  of  the  State, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  the  individ- 
ual. Nor  has  any  citizen  put  up  a  better 
or  more  eiYective  fight.  "Jule"  Carr  can- 
not refuse  to  heed  the  call  of  his  ad- 
herents by  disregarding  this  opportunity 
to  serve  the  people  in  an  official  capacity. 
Unlike  the  officer's  commission  which 
was  oft'ered  him,  this  call  which  bids  him 
accept  the  candidacy  as  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor conies  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  as  "the  friend 
of  the  people"  he  cannot  consistently 
turn  to  it  a  deaf  ear. 

The  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  Julian  S.  Carr  for  governor 
last  month  by  the  democracy  of  Durham 
County  is  a  true  indication  of  the  Carr- 
spirit  which  is  State-wide,  and  needs  only 
the  announcement  of  his  candicacy  to 
spring  everywhere  into  practical  demon- 
stration and  support. 

In  his  fight  for  the  upbuilding  of 
North  Carolina,  "Jule"  Carr  has  shown 
broad-minded  generosity,  sagacity,  and  a 
keen  and  just  insight  into  public  affairs. 
His  experience  has  fitted  him  for  the 
severest  of  responsibilities,  and  his 
eternal  youth  gives  him  the  energy  and 
the  vigor  to  put  into  effect  the  plans  and 
reforms  which  his  wisdom  tells  him  are 


right.  "Jule"  Carr  has  given  his  sup- 
port, morally  and  financially,  to  new  in- 
dustries and  enterprises  all  over  the 
State,  wherever  those  industries  are 
'vorthy  of  success;  he  has  aided  churches 
and  schools  without  regard  to  sects  and 
denominations,  with  the  larger  good  his 
only  motive  ;  he  saved  Trinity  College  and 
Greensboro  Female  College  from  going 
to  the  wall ;  his  aid  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  has  been  practical,  and  appreciative 
of  the  viewpoint  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil ; 
and  throughout  all  his  activities  he  has 
retained  his  simplicity  of  soul,  and  has 
remained,  first  and  foremost,  one  of  the 
old  "A'ets.,"  in  association  with  whom  he 
still  takes  his  keenest  delights. 

Public-spirited,  and  with  ever  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  politics.  "Jule"  Carr  has  never 
held  political  office,  and  is  therefore 
under  no  political  obligations,  and  would 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor with  a  free  hand ;  what  he  has 
freely  done  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  citizen,  he  would  in  the 
same  measure  be  in  a  position  to  do  for 
them  in  an  official  capacity. 

No  other  candidate  possesses  so  many 
qualifications  for  endorsement  by  the 
people  as  does  "Jule"  Carr.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  "Jule"  Carr  can- 
not refuse  the  candidacy  for  Governor. 
He  is  a  strong  candidate,  in  the  fullest, 
most  vigorous,  and  finest  meaning  of  the 
word.  No  dignity  of  office  will  change 
the  simplicity  of  soul  which  is  the  truest 
mark  of  his  greatness. 

For  the  next  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, shall  it  not  be  Julian  S.  Carr? 


The  Mountaineer 

A  RECENT  ^•isitor  to  the  mountain 
section  of  ^^'estern  North  Carolina 
expressed  the  hope  that  she  might  see  a 
mountaineer  before  returning  to  Chi- 
cago.   Her  desire  was  akin  to  that  of  the 
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small  boy  who  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
his  first  glimpse  of  a  real  lion  or  a  live 
leopard.  Unlike  the  small  boy,  however, 
the  vistor  from  Chicago  v^'as  dis- 
appointed in  the  realization  of  desire. 
The  mountaineer  whom  she  had  pointed 
out  to  her  as  typical,  carried  neither  fire- 
arms nor  flask  of  "moonshine"  on  hi.s 
hip ;  he  did  not  dart  defiant  glances  from 
beneath  beetling  brows ;  his  shirt  was  not 
half  opened  across  his  brawny  breast: 
and  he  did  not  carry  a  feud  between  his 
teeth,  so  to  speak.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
quiet,  strong-framed,  neatly-dressed  man, 
thoughtfully  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  two  corn-planters. 

If,  like  the  animals  at  the  zoo.  the 
mountaineer  were  to  be  caged  and  classi- 
fied, the  legends  beneath  the  various 
cages  would  read  "Bank  President," 
"Mill  Owner,"  "Educator,"  "Engineer," 
"Journalist."  and  so  forth,  ad  lib. 

The  term  "mountaineers,"  however,  as 
generally  understood  and  used,  applies 
to  the  men  who  still  have  their  homes 
and  make  their  livings  in  the  mountains, 
and  these  men,  in  some  of  whom  is  the 
best  blood  of  the  old  countries,  fall  read- 
ily into  two  classes. 

First  there  are  the  mountaineers  who. 
refusing  to  open  their  cabin  doors  to  the 
knock  of  civilization,  remain  in  their 
mountain  fastness,  densely  ignorant  and 
strangely  superstitious.  Among  this  class 
the  making  of  "moonshine"  or  "block- 
ade" liquor  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
livelihood,  and  to  this  extent  these  men 
are  regardless  of  law,  but  they  are  in  no 
sense  vicious.  They  are  strongly  re- 
ligious by  nature,  which  explains  the 
generally  good  moral  tone  prevailing 
among  them.  The  traveler  who  calls  at 
their  mountain  homes  is  always  sure  of 
a  hospitable  welcome. 

The  second  class  of  mountaineers,  by 
far  the  larger  class,  and  one  constantly 
increasing   in    numliers,    is   composed   of 


educated  and  alert  men,  who  make  theii 
living  by  farming,  by  poultry  raising,  by 
taking  boarders,  and  by  seizing  various 
other  opportunities  for  which  their 
talents  fit  them. 

In  justice  to  these  men,  upon  whom 
many  cities  and  towns  in  Western  North 
Carolina  are  largely  dependent  for  their 
food  supplies,  and  who  have  helped  to 
open  up  the  mountain  sections  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors  and  tourists,  the 
obloquy  which  often  attaches  to  the 
name  "mountameer"  in  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed  should  once  and  forever  be 
eradicated.  \\'hen  we  speak  of  a  moun- 
taineer, let  us  give  the  man  in  the  major- 
ity the  respect  which  he  deserves,  and 
speak  of  a  man  who  is  clean,  upright, 
well-informed,  hard-working,  and  an  un- 
qualified credit  to  the  section  which  he 
is  helping  to  upbuild. 


"Uncle  Remus"  Memorial 

WHILE  the  memory  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  will  live  longest  and  best 
through  the  characters  of  his  creation — 
L^ncle  Remus.  ]\Iis'  Meaders,  Bre'r  Fox, 
and  the  Tar  Baby — it  was  inevitable  that 
a  permanent  memorial  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  ]\Ir.  Harris'  genius.  In  the 
search  for  a  tribute  to  the  well-beloved 
writer,  the  members  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
Memorial  Association  might  easily  have 
chosen  a  more  elaborate,  a  showier, 
monument  than  that  which  they  selected ; 
but  they  could  not  have  found  a  more 
fitting  one  than  the  house  which  was 
Mr.  Harris'  home,  and  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  Atlanta  on  May  twenty-third  of 
this  year  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
Southern  folklore  author. 

Here  the  spirits  of  Uncle  Remus  and 
his  attendant  animals  were  invoked 
when,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
\\'ren's  Nest  and  Snap  Bean  Farm,  as 
Mr.   Harris'   home   is    popularly    called. 
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was  turned  into  a  shrine  to  which  all 
lovers  of  the  Uncle  Remus  literature  may 
make  pilgrimage. 

A  bronze  medallion  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  was  unveiled,  and  one  fancies, 
could  Mr.  Harris  have  glanced  in  upon 
this  recognition  of  his  genius,  he  would 
have  been  better  pleased  by  the  bronze 
tablet  which  was  also  presented,  repre- 
senting Bre'r  Rabbit  making  a  speech  to 
the  animals.  Both  medallion  and  tablet 
are  the  work  of  the  Boston  sculptor, 
Roger  Noble  Burnham. 

Hundreds  of  children  participated  in 
the  ceremonies  of  presentation,  and  the 
dedicatory  address  was  made  by  Gover- 
nor Slaton,  of  Georgia.  Addresses  were 
also  made  by  Major  James  G.  Wood- 
ward, of  Atlanta,  by  Mrs.  A.  McD. 
\\'ilson.  President  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
Memorial   Association,  and  by  others. 

A  May  dance  and  festival  concluded 
the  exercises,  and  the  happy  and  gay 
movements  of  the  children  were  an 
appropriate  echo  of  the  light  and 
laughter  which  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has 
put  into  the  hearts  of  children  the  world 
over. 

A  welcome  from  the  spirit  of  Uncle 
Remus  awaits  all  those  who  visit  Wren's 
Nest  and  Snap  Bean  Farm,  now  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  best-beloved  of  all 
Southern  writers. 


c 


To  "Uncle  Remus" 

By   J.    C.    McC. 
HILD   of   Nature,   yet  believing 

Man's  immortal  ego  cast 

In  a  mold  so  self-deceiving 

He  would  hearken  to  the  past. 


To  a  world  of  primal  being 

For  a  source  and  springs  of  truth. 

Vantage   ground   for  better   seeing, 
Man  and  beast  are  k'n,  forsooth. 

But   emerging  like   a   ripple 
On  the  surface  of  a  stream, 


Spreading  laughter,   liroad   and   simple 
With  an  eerie,  childish  dream. 

And  a  wisdom  far  more  reaching 
.\nd  a  heart  more  whole  and  true 

Than  all  sage,  pedantic  teaching. 
And  great  love  for  me  and  you. 

Simple   faith    and   childish   fancy, 
Love  of  life  near  Nature's  sod 

Was  his  creed,   and  none  will  gainsay 
His  to  dwell  in  Nature's  God. 


The  Confederate  Dead 

THEY  sleep,  the  brave  Confederate  dead, 
A  calm,  untroubled  sleep : 
And  in  this  hour  our  spirits  would 
With   theirs  a  vigil  keep; 
Wliilc  we  with  tender  reverence  come, 
.\.nd   lay  these  garlands  here  ; 
Commemorating,  through  their  dust. 
The  cause  tliey  held  so  dear. 
Xo  more  war's  clarions  resound, 
Nor  heavy  marshaled  tread 
Breaks  on  the  air,   nor  rude  disturbs 
Tlie  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
They  sleep  the  same  calm  sleep  as  wlien 
Repose  their  eyel:ds  sealed. 
And  from  war's  stress  the  wings  of  night 
Their  tired  spirits  shield  ; 
While  we  would  here  these  garlands  lay 
To  honor  this  their  hallowed  clay. 

Bni7'{'st   of    bra^c'i- — luc   liniior   them. 

The  Xatioii's  vaunted  pride: 

We  drop  110  tear  as  here  zee  stand: 

ll'e  glory  that  they  died! 

True  to  tlieir  trust,  tlieir  ail  they  gave. 

Though  lost  the  eause  tliey  fain  'would  save. 

Swiftly   we  tread   the   silent  aisles 

Of  memory's -sacred  halls: 

Once  more  we  hear  the  cannon's  boom. 

The  whizzing  minnie  balls. 

We  view  Manassas'  bloody  soil. 

And  list  the  w,\r-god's  cry. 

Unsated  in   his  lust   for  blood,   he  slays — 

Tlie  bravest   die — 

-And   Seven   Pines   antl  Riclmiond's   fight, 

.\nd   Chancellorsville's   red  gore 

'S'ield    up   the   best :    but,    unappeased 

The  war-god  cries  for  more. 

And  over  Gettysburg's  fair  heiglits. 

He  pours  the  crimson  tide, 

Strikes  at  the  Wilderness's  ranks. 

And  Spottsylvania's  pride — 
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With    dauntless   mien   and   courage    tliey 
Fought  valiantly  to  win  the  day. 

The  dying  groan,  tlic  muffled  drum, 

The   Nations  bitter  wail — 

A   lapse  of  years — this  mound  of  dust 

Tells  silently   the   tale. 

While  -a'e  their  deeds  heroie   tell. 

And  on  their  niatehless  proK'ess  dzi'ell. 

And  comrades,  you,  who  left  behind 

T-Iave  borne  the  heat  and  strife. 

And  braved  the  turmoil  and  the  cares 

Of  this  vain,  fitful  life, 

You  will,  ere  long,  the  burden  drop 

And  seek  a  place  by  these, 

With  folded  hands  and  tranquil  sleep, 

Fulfilling  God's  decrees. 

And  when  the  Captain's  reveille 

Has  called  the  last  one  o'er. 

Then  we  will  take  the  burden  up — 

The   cause   you,  living,   swore 

Though  lost  to  honor  unto  death, 

And   with   our  woman's   might. 

We'll  cherish  it,  our  legacy. 

And  keep  its  honor  bright — 

Thus  we  your  Daughters  true  will  keep, 

A  watchful  vigil  round  your  sleep. 

And  once  eaeh  year.  Memorial  Day, 
In   fond  remembrance  true. 
Upon  tliis  monument,  lue'll  place 
A  floii'cr  for  each  of  you. 
And  plifjht  our  -l'Ozcs   to   ever  keep. 
A   loving  I'igil  o'er  your  sleep. 


The  Designer  of  the  Stars  and  Bars 

THE  in.signia  of  a  new  order,  the 
colors  of  a  new  fraternity,  the  flag 
of  a  new  nation,  are  vital  and  necessary, 
as  tangible  evidence  of  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  cause  for  which  they  stand. 
A  flag  is  something  more  than  a  piece  of 
gayly-colored  bunting;  it  is  the  standard 
of  a  definite  purpose  and  of  definite 
ideals ;  and  the  significance  of  these 
ideals  should  be  apparent  in  its  design. 

Such  significance  the  late  Major  Orren 
Randolph  Smith  kept  in  mind  when,  in 
February,  1861,  he  designed  a  flag,  in 
Louisburg,  N.  C,  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  submitted  this 
design,  in  the   form  of  a  miniature  flag 


about  a  foot  long,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  seven  Confederate  States  then  in 
session  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  who  had 
sent  out  a  call  "Flag  \\'anted." 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  flag  received  designs  from  all 
sections  of  the  South,  and  on  ]\Iarch  4, 
1861,  announced  they  had  decided  on  a 
design  which  should  everywhere  be 
known  as  the  emblem  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  South.  The  Committee  described 
this  flag  as  "a  red  field,  with  a  white 
space  extending  horizontally  through  the 
center,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third 
the  width  of  the  flag.  The  red  spaces 
above  and  below  to  be  of  the  same  width 
as  the  white.  The  union,  blue,  extending 
down  through  the  white  space,  and  stop- 
ping at  the  lower  red  space.  In  the 
center  of  the  union,  a  circle  of  white 
stars,  corresponding  in  luimber  with  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy." 

This  describes  the  Stars  and  Bars  as 
they  were  bravely  flown  in  camp  and 
battle,  and  is  an  exact  description  of  the 
miniature  flag  which  was  submitted  to 
Smith,  as  vouched  for  by  the  testiinony 
of  various  witnesses  and  the  affidavits  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  R.  ^^'inborne,  who  sewed 
the  miniature  flag  at  the  request  of  its 
designer;  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Sugg,  who  was 
present  at  the  time  Orren  Randolph 
Smith  requested  Mrs.  Winborne,  then 
^liss  Rebecca  Murphy,  to  make  the 
model ;  and  of  Algernon  T\.  Strother,  who 
remembers  the  design  of  this  flag. 

Before  the  Committee  announced  its 
selection,  Orren  Randolph  Smith  had  a 
large  flag  inade  from  the  design  of  the 
miniature  one,  and  on  March  18,  1861, 
raised  it  on  the  courthouse  square  at 
Louisburg,  a  fact  remembered  and  re- 
ferred to  by  many. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Committee 
did  not  name  the  designer  of  the  model 
which  they  accepted  as  the  standard  of 
the  Confederacv,  and  which  thev  christ- 
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ened  the  Stars  and  Bars,  and  thus  have 
averted  a  controversy  which  is  at  last  in 
a  way  to  be  settled.  The  claim  of  the 
late  Major  Orren  Randolph  Smith  to  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  designer 
of  this  flag  was  recognized  and  unques- 
tioned until  February.  1904,  when  Mr. 
Nicola  Marschall.  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
claimed  this  honor  for  himself.  ^Ir. 
Marschall  is  an  artist,  who  was  born  in 
Prussia  in  1829,  and  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  settle  in  IMarion, 
Ala.  He  was  among  those  who  an- 
swered the  call  for  a  flag  for  the  Con- 
federacy, and  submitted  designs  to  the 
Committee  at  Montgomery.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Marschall.  and  in  appreciation  of 
the  interest  he  displayed  in  his  adopted 
land,  it  must  be  said  that  his  designs, 
for  he  submitted  more  than  one,  are 
similar  to  the  design  accepted ;  but  the 
pictures  of  his  designs  which  have  been 
published  show  that  not  one  of  his  de- 
signs is  the  same  as  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
which  is,  in  every  particular,  the  same 
design  as  that  of  the  late  Major  Orren 
Randolph  Smith. 

Last  year,  the  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion of  the  L'nited  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy recognized  Alajor  Orren  Ran- 
dolph Smith  as  the  designer  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  in  token  of  the  honor  due  him. 
Three  months  later.  Major  Smith  passed 
away,  at  his  home  in  Henderson,  N.  C, 
and  now  his  daughter,  Jessica  Randolph 
Smith,  affectionately  known  as  "Dad's 
Daughter"  by  the  \-eterans  of  the  Con- 
federacy, has  made  it  her  duty  to  obtain 
official  recognition  for  her  father  as  the 
designer  of  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

Miss  Jessica  Randolph  Smith  laid  the 
claims  of  her  father  before  the  veterans 
at  their  reunion  this  year  at  Jackson- 
ville, for  their  confirmation.  These 
claims  were  so  well  substantiated  that  a 


committee  was  appointed  to  pass  on  them, 
and  in  order  to  settle  the  controversy 
for  all  time  decided  to  investigate  Mr. 
Marschall's  claim  at  the  same  time,  and 
report  its  findings  at  Richmond.  When 
this  report  is  delivered.  Major  Orren 
Randolph  Smith  will  unquestionably  be 
recognized  as  the  designer  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars. 

Orren  Randolph  Smith  was  born  in 
Warren  County,  N.  C,  on  December  18, 
1827,  a  son  of  Samuel  Smith,  who  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  ]\Iajor  Smith 
was  a  veteran  of  three  wars,  and  in  his 
own  words  can  best  be  told  how  he  was 
inspired  to  design  the  Stars  and  Bars, 
and  best  be  related  the  full  significance 
of  that  dearly  reverenced  flag. 

"Three  times  have  I  been  a  soldier  at 
my  country's  call — twice  fighting  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  once  under  the 
Stars  and  Bars.  While  with  Taylor, 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  unit  in  that 
proud  arm_v  that  never  let  an  enemy 
touch  our  flag ;  in  Utah,  with  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  1857-58,  I  learned 
what  the  flag  meant  to  the  men  who  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  "Old  Glory" 
every  day  and  every  hour  in  the  day.  A 
soldier's  flag  must  be  his  inspiration.  It 
stands  for  home,  kindred,  and  country  ; 
it  must  be  something  more  than  a  piece 
of  bunting,  or  the  blending  of  bright 
colors. 

"When  at  Sumter,  that  shot  was  fired 
that  was  'heard  around  the  world,'  I 
realized  that  a  new  country  had  been 
made,  and  that  the  new  nation  must  have 
a  new  flag,  of  the  deepest,  truest  sig- 
nificance, to  lead  the  'men  in  gray' 
against  the  greatest  odds  and  through 
the  greatest  difficulties  that  any  soldiers 
have  ever  overcome  since  the  world  was 
made. 

"The  idea  of  my  flag  I  took  from  the 
Trinity,  'Three  in  One.'     The  three  bars 
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were  for  the  State,  church,  and  press. 
Red  represented  State — legislative,  judi- 
ciary, and  executive ;  white  for  church — 
Father,   Son,   and  Holv  Ghost ;   red   for 


size,  were  placed  in  a  circle,  show- 
ing that  each  State  had  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  irrespective  of  size  or  popula- 
tion.    The  circle,   having    neither    head 


"the  stars  and  bars'' 


press — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  liberty  of  press — all 
bound  together  by  a  field  of  blue 
(the  heavens  over  all),  bearing  a  star 
for  each  State  in  the  Confederation. 
The   seven   white    stars,    all    the    same 


nor  foot,  stood  for  eternity,  and  signified 
'You  defend  me,  and  I'll  protect  you.' 

"I  had  the  flag  all  complete  in  my  mind 
before  the  Confederate  congress  adver- 
tised for  models,  and  when  the  advertise- 
ment appeared  I  designed    a    flag,    and 
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when  it  was  finished  I  sent  it  to  Mont- 
gomery, with  the  suggestion  that  a  star 
be  added  for  each  State  that  joined  the 
Confederacy.     The   Q.ag    committee,    as 


After  the  small  flag  was  sent  to  Mont- 
gomery, I  had  a  larger  one  made,  for  I 
had  determined,  whether  the  flag  com- 
mittee accepted  my  model  or  not,  I  was 


MAJOR    OREEN    RANDOLPH     SMITH 
VETERAN    OF    THREE    WARS 


you  know,  accepted  the  flag,  and  named 
it  'The  Stars  and  Bars.'  They  also 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  flag  bore  eleven  stars  for 
the  eleven  Confederate  States  that  voted 
for   Jefferson    Davis     to    be    president. 


determined  that  one  of  my  flags  should  be 
floating  in  the  breeze.  Splicing  two  tall 
saplings  together,  I  made  a  pole  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  planted  it  on  the 
courthouse  square  at  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
(where  I  was  then  living),  and  the  flag 
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was  sent  aloft  Monday,  March  i8,  i86r, 
two  months  before  North  Carolina 
seceded.  Over  the  flag  was  floating  a 
long  blue  streamer,  like  an  admiral  has 
on  his  ship  when  'homeward  bound,'  and 
on  this  pennant  I  had  stars  for  each  State 
that  had  seceded,  and  one  for  North 
Carolina,  for,  though  my  State  was  still 


in  the  Union,   I  knew   she    was    'home- 
ward bound'. 

"This  was  the  first  Confederate  flag 
ever  raised  in  the  Old  North  State,  and 
this  is  how  the  Stars  and  Bars  came  into 
existence — 'Dixie's  Flag' ;  that  floated 
over  the  bravest  and  hardest-to-wear-out 
soldiers  ever  encountered  in  any  war." 


miss  jes:-"ica  randolph   smith 

dad's   daughter 

acting  adjutant  por  camp  henderson 

The  Birth  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

By  Lelita  Lever  Young 

THE  shadow  of  a  storm  brooded  o'er  all. 
The  hearts  of  men  were  thrilled  with  sounds  afar, 
"What  is  this  gloom  that  blackens  like  a  pall? 
If  war  must  be,"  one  cried,  "then  give  us  war! 
Yet  I  have  loved  my  country ;   I  have  cheered 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  beneatli  the  Mexic  skies ; 
The  bullet  of  the  foe  T  have  not  feared ! 
All  men  are  brothers — must  we  break  sucli  ties?" 


War  was  declared.     Fate  rang  hope's  funeral  knell; 
The  storm-cloud  broke,  and  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue- 
Flag  he  had  bled  for — he  must  bid   farewell : 
He   ne'er   had   thought   to   recognize   a   new. 
Inexorable  decree  !     Southland  so  fair. 
From  henceforth  be  was  thine,  and  thine  alone ; 
Thine  to  the  uttermost,  to  do  and   dare. 
With   soul   determined,   with   the   last   doubt   flown ! 
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Home  of  the  free,  beloved  and  peerless  land, 
Thou  had'st  no  flag  to   raise   above  the  fray ; 
No  emblem  all  thine  own  to  lead  thy  band, 
The  brave,  the  true,  the   dauntless  men  in  gray! 
"A  soldier's  flag,"  he  said,  with  kindling  glance, 
"Must   be   his    inspiration — something    more 
Than  bunting  and  gay  colors  to  enhance 
I'ts  meaning  and  significance."     He  bore 

No  bitterness  within  his  lofty  soul. 
His  great  heart  had  no  room  for  petty  hate. 
Right  was  his  slogan.  Freedom  was  his  goal, 
This   Orren  Randolph   Smith !    Whate'er  the   fate 
Of   the   young   Constitution,   he   would   be 
First  to  reveal  its  emblem  to  the  world! 
Thus  musing,  he  selected  symbols  three — 
Church,  State,  and  Press,  on  azure  field  unfurled. 

Then  seven  stars  he  grouped  in  circle  rour.-d — 

One  white  star  for  each  State — "For  I  know,"  he  said, 

"The  circle  hath   a  meaning  most  profound. 

Time  and  Eternity !"  Blue,  White,  and  Red, 

He  tore  the  bars,  and  set  them  in  their  place ; 

And  as,  with  bated  breath  and  rapture  pure. 

The  sire  looks  upon  his  first-born's  face. 

So  he  upon  his   Flag!    What  souls   endure 

In  moments  so  supreme  his  soul  endured! 

Nor  even  when  he  saw  it  in  the  dust. 

To   strife   and   blood   and   sorrow    long   inured, 

Did  he  forsake  the  dear  and  holy  trust. 

Smith  gave  the  South  her  flag.     The  best  in  him 

Was  woven  in  its  every  sacred  fold. 

Though  torn  and  tattered,  faded,  worn,  and  dim, 

Our  hearts  enshrine   it  still  in  memorv's  gold. 


Pisgah  Forest  National  Park  Henderson,  and  Buncombe  Counties,  and 

consists   of   eighty-seven   thousand   acres 
of  hardwood  forest,  which,  owing;  to  the 


HE    South   at  last   possesses   a   Na- 


T  .  .    .  „ .,...,_  ._... 

1     tional  Park  comparable  in  size  and  1.^  ^x-    ^t      ,     ■,  ■^  <  ^-  r 

'^  late  George   \\  .   \  anderbilt  s  practice  of 

splendor  with  the  Yosemite  and  Yellow-  ^^-     ^.-r     (^      ,        ••^11^  -i  1 

^  scientinc  forestry,  is  m  the  best  possible 

stone  National  Parks  of  the  West.    Pis-  .-ondition.         The      Government.       and 

gah  Forest,  the  Vanderbilt  tract  in  West-  through  the  Government  the  puljlic,  will 

ern  North  Carolina,  has  been  purchased  profit  l)y  the  many  improvements  made 

by  the  Government  for  the  conservation  on  this  property  by  the  late  Mr.  \'ander- 

of   its   natural   resources,   and   as   a   Na-  bilt,  the  many  roads  built,  the  buildings 

tional  playground,  and  will  hereafter  be  erected,  the  trails  blazed,  and  the  game 

known    and    conducted     as     the     Pisgah  and    fish     with     which    the     forest    and 

Forest  National  Park.  streams  have  been  systematically  stocked. 

The   land    which    comprises   this    pur-  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 

chase  lies    in    Haywood.    Transylvania,  to  make  Pisgah  Forest  a  game-preserve 
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as  well  as  a  National  park,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deer,  the  wild  turkey,  and  the 
Australian  pheasants  which  already 
abound  in  the  forest,  to  introduce  into 
the  preserve  all  the  fauna  of  the  eastern 
mountains. 

The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
South  from  the  opening-  of  this  National 
Park  will  be  many  and  enduring.  Peo- 
ple will  visit  this  pleasure  ground  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  as  the  scenic  splend- 
ors of  Pisgah  Forest  become  known  and 
appreciated.  The  Appalachian  Club, 
formed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  open- 
ing of  Government  preserves  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  with  Governor  Locke  Craig 
as  its  president,  and  many  prominent 
men  among  its  members,  will  no  doubt 
undertake  to  see  that  the  park  is  put  at 
the  most  advantageous  disposal  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  shall  learn 
of  the  privileges  offered  them.  New 
roads  will  make  all  parts  of  the  region 
accessible  to  the  visitor,  and  with  the 
erection  of  inns,  camps,  and  hotels,  Pis- 
gah Forest  will  take  its  place  as  a  Na- 
tional playground  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  A  splendid  future  for  Western 
North  Carolina  as  a  tourist  resort  and  a 
section  for  summer  homes  and  estates 
is  assured  by  this  preservation  of  forest 
land  by  the  Government. 

In  singing  the  praises  of  Pisgah  Forest, 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  late  ]\Ir.  G. 
W.  Vanderbilt  for  his  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  forest  which  will  now  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

George  \\'.  Vanderbilt  was  born  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  November 
14,  1862,  and  in  the  year  1889  he  be- 
came actively  interested  in  the  mountain 
region  of  \\'estern  North  Carolina,  He 
began  at  this  time  the  purchase  of  various 
mountain  tracts,  which  spread  over  a 
distance     of     thirty-seven     miles,      and 


accumulated    into   his    famous   est:ile   of 
Biltmore  and  Pisgah  Forest. 

From  the  outset,  ^Ir.  Vanderbilt  prac- 
ticed scientific  forestry  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  forest  tract,  a  fact  for  which 
he  deserves  great  credit,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  time  forestry  was  in  the  infancy  of 
its  development  in  this  country,  and  the 
source  of  much  ridicule  and  abuse.  If 
scientific  forestry  needs  proof  of  its  effi- 
ciency at  this  enlightened  day,  its  claims 
have  been  fully  substantiated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's purchase  of  Pisgah  Forest  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  purchased  area  is  under  a  timber 
contract  which  provides  for  the  removal 
of  the  merchantable  stand.  This  timber 
contract,  thanks  to  the  late  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  belief  in  the  use  and  preservation 
of  his  forest,  provides  that  only  certain 
sizable  trees  shall  be  felled,  and  that  the 
cutting  shall  be  made  according  to  the 
best  forest  practices.  Thus  provision  is 
made  for  the  re-stocking  of  the  forest, 
which  will  be  kept  in  an  improved  and 
healthy  condition. 

In  offering  Pisgah  Forest  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  nominal  price,  ]\Irs.  \"an- 
derbilt  made  clear  her  motives  in  a  letter, 
in  which  she  wrote : 

"Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  the  first  of  the  large 
forest  owners  in  America  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  forestry.  He  has  conserved  Pisgah  Forest 
from  the  time  he  bought  it  up  to  his  death,  a 
oeriod  of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  every  forest  owner  owes  it 
to  those  who  follow  him  to  hand  down  his 
forest  property  to  them  unimpaired  by  waste- 
ful use.  I  keenly  sympathize  with  his  belief 
that  the  private  ownership  of  forest  land  is  a 
public  trust,  and  I  probably  realize  more  keenly 
than  anyone  else  can  do  how  firm  was  his  re- 
solve never  to  permit  injury  to  the  permanent 
value  and  usefulness  of  Pisgah  Forest.  I  wish 
earnestly  to  make  such  disposition  of  Pisgah 
Forest  as  will  maintain  in  the  fullest  and  most 
permanent  way  its  wonderful  beauty  and 
charm ;  and  I  realize  that  its  ownership  by  the 
nation  will  alone  make  its  preservation  perma- 
nent and   certain.     I   hope   that  in   this  way  I 
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may  help  to  perpetuate  my  husband's  pioneer 
work  in  forest  conservation,  and  to  insure  the 
protection  and  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Pis- 
gah  Forest  as  a  national  forest,  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  all  time." 


The  Real  Child  Labor 


Truth    About    Conditions    in    North 
C.vROLiNA  Mills 

fFrom  The  High  Point  Enterprise) 

WE  desire  to  take  issue  with  many  of 
the  writers  on  child  labor.  There 
has  grown  up  around  our  industrial  sys- 
tem in  the  South  a  sentiment  wholly  out 
of  the  trend  of  all  progress,  and  carries 
with  it  a  plea  for  the  child  that  would 
make  you  believe  we  are  living  in  an  era 
and  area  of  sweatshop  problems,  which 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  true  child 
labor  conditions.  If  we  localize  the 
factory  conditions,  we  find  here  in  High 
Point,  girls,  and  hundreds  of  them,  who 
have  worked  up  to  a  point  of  financial  in- 
dependence, who  live  in  clean  homes, 
which  they  own  themselves.  They  draw 
good  salaries,  are  well  fed,  well  clothed 
and  housed.  Since  the  war,  tlie  ^outh- 
cern  white  boy  and  girl  has  sought  this 
industrial  emancipation,  and  the  wonder- 
ful prosperity  of  the  South  is  answering 
the  call. 

There  may  be  isolated  cases  where  a 
child  enters  the  factory  too  early,  but  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  mill  owner  once  in 
one  thousand. 

Half  of  this  sickly  sentiment  about 
child  labor  is  far  fetched  and  without 
any  meritorious  point  of  view.     Let  the 


Southern  white  boy  and  girl  learn  to  do 
their  work,  and  the  problem  of  efficiency 
on  the  one  hand  and  poverty  on  the  other 
will  have  been  solved.  Today  the  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  boy  and  girl  is 
a  thousand  times  better  than  it  was  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  negro  did  the 
work  in  the  South,  and  the  white  boy 
and  girl  was  educated  for  a  life  of 
leisure.  Today  the  reverse  order  of 
things  is  true.  The  Southern  boys  and 
girls  are  now  producers. 


"The  Uplift" 

THE  UPLIFT,"  a  monthly  mag- 
azine published  at  Concord,  N.  C, 
by  James  P.  Cook,  merits  the  support  of 
every  citizen  who  believes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  and  in  the  square  deal. 
The  Jackson  Training  School,  of  which 
"The  Uplift"  is  the  organ,  stands  for  bet- 
ter citizens,  for  equal  opportunities,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  social  body. 
"The  Upliift"  is  a  magazine  of  optimism, 
but  its  optimism  is  not-that  of  a  theory: 
its  pages  set  forth  the  practical  work  that 
has  been  done,  and  is  now  being  accom- 
plished, for  the  good  of  individuals,  and 
through  the  individual  for  the  good  of 
the  State.  All  uplift  co'^-"?  through 
work,  manual  and  mental,  through  en- 
thusiasm in  attaining  the  goal ;  and 
through  the  support  of  the  public  which 
is  indirectly  benefited. 

Skv-L.\nd  not  onlv  regards  it  a  duty 
but  a  pleasure  to  advocate  the  support  of 
"The  Uplift."  The  subscriber  to  "The 
Uplift"  will  find  his  own  reward  in  the 
pages  of  the  magazine. 


•ise^e^e^e^ejlse^e^e!^£^e^e4F»e^e^e^34is2»e^«^ 


Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
Unwise  to  fly  into  a  rage 
Merely  because   some  blasted  tree 
Has  got  no  blooining  foliage. 


-V.  W.  T. 


Howe'er  inconsistent,  V.  \V.  T., 

I   would   propound  this  query — 

Why  in  the  world  does  a   U.   S.  tree 
Grow  a — China  berry? 

— M.   L.   S. 
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SPECIAL     ARTICLES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Game  Fish  in  Western  North  Carolina 


By  John  Kershaw,  Jr. 


WHEN  speaking  of  fish  and  fishing, 
a  foremost  authority  recently  said, 
"In  my  opinion,  there  are  no  finer  trout 
streams  in  America  than  are  to  be  found 
right  here  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina."  A  broad  statement.  But 
why  should  anyone  doubt  the  truth  of 
it? 

Little  effort  has  been  made  to  feature 
this  splendid  asset.  Its  value  to  a  sec- 
tion should  be  incalculable,  especially  to 
a  tourist  country.  Thousands  of  sports- 
men have  their  ears  to  the  ground.  They 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new.  Many  of  them  have  heard  of  the 
piscatorial  attractions  of  Western  North 
Carolina  only  vaguely.  Some  not  at  all. 
Printers'  ink  continues  to  be  the  one  best 
way  of  advertising.  A  few  hundred 
dollars  judiciously  spent  each  year  in 
letting  the  country  at  large  know  of  the 
superior  fishing  conditions  here  will 
bring  ample  returns.  As  a  rule,  the 
sportsmen  of  America  are  both  pleasant 
people  to  meet,  and  are  liberal  spenders. 
Always  they  are  great  boosters.  \\^hen 
they  find  a  good  thing  they  are  neither 
stingy  with  it  nor  secretive  about  it,  but 
pass  it  along.  Many  of  this  desirable 
class  could  be  induced  to  come  here  each 
season  if  only  they  were  gone  after. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  a 
section  prosperous  and  popular  than  to 
become  known  as  a  good  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing ground.  News  of  this  sort  spreads 
like   a   plague   among   the    sporting    fra- 


ternity. Great  areas  of  Canada  would 
today  be  unknown  and  unprofitable  but 
for  the  fact  that  excellent  sport  is  to  be 
had  there  at  small  expense.  The  same  is 
true  of  Maine.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  what  is  spent  in  dollars  and  cents 
annually  by  sportsmen  in  Canada  and 
IMaine  would  run  into  si.x;  figures. 
Florida  is  the  gainer  by  many  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  because  she  has  fish 
a-plenty,  and  let's  the  fishermen  know 
about  it.  During  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  hundreds  of  Waltonites  in- 
vade her  borders,  from  every  section  of 
America,  and  many  from  abroad.  They 
are  there  not  for  climate,  nor  for  rest, 
but  for  fish.  The  successful  ones — and 
most  are — become  advertisers  for 
Florida  ;  and,  incidentally,  they  leave  be- 
hind them  considerable  expense  money. 

Go  to  any  news  stand,  and  buy  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  outdoor  life.  You  will 
find  that  at  this  season  it  carries  several 
pages  of  attractive  advertising  matter,  in- 
viting the  reader's  attention  to  some  fav- 
ored section  where  fishing  is  good. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  West- 
ern or  mountainous  section  of  North 
Carolina  should  not  rank  prominently  in 
the  fisherman's  "Where  to  Go  This 
Season"  book.  What  elements  go  to 
make  U])  a  first-class  sporting  ground, 
anyhow?  Listen.  The  "goods" — be 
they  scales  or  feathers,  hair  or  hide — 
climate,  scenery,  and  location.  That  is 
the  essential  Big  Four.     You  must  have 
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them.  But  then,  they  are  of  little  value 
unless  the  world  knows  about  them. 
North  Carolina  has  the  fish.  She  can 
deliver  the  goods.  She  has  an  ideal 
climate,  neither  as  cold  as  Maine  nor  as 
warm  as  Florida.  Scenery  which  is  un- 
rivaled in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
found  here.  No  other  section  can  show 
title  to  more  than  fifty  peaks  over  five 
thousand  feet  high.  There  are  no 
forests  more  dense  or  picturesque.  In 
none  is  it  easier  to  tuck  one's  self  away. 
You  can  go  as  far  as  you  like  from  the 
"madding  crowd."  The  nature-lover's 
friends,  the  birds,  and  shy,  peeping  creat- 
ures whose  homes  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  are  here  to  welcome  him.  The 
soft  Southern  winds  whisper  just  as 
soothingly  among  the  pines  here  as  else- 
where. The  streams  are  wide  and  clear 
and  pure.  They  laugh  r,nd  dash,  sparkle 
and  pla}^,  just  as  tunefully  here  as  in 
Maine  or  in  the  Land  of  Flowers. 
Mother  Nature,  with  her  quiet  healing 
agencies,  ofifers  the  tired-out  worker  her 
remedies,  free  of  cost.  She  holds  out 
no  extremes  in  weather.  Her  days  are 
comfortably  warm ;  her  nights  cool 
enough  for  invigorating  sleep.  Western 
North  Carolina  is  well  located.  She  is  at 
neither  extreme  end  of  the  States,  but  is 
readily  accessible  to  all  sections  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  fisherman  does  not 
have  to  ride  for  days  or  hours  over 
rough  country  after  he  has  left  his  com- 
fortable seat  in  the  train.  Scores  of 
well-stocked  lakes  and  streams  are  with- 
in easy  reach  of  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  scattered  throughout  this  entire 
section. 

There  are  no  black  gnats  nor  sting- 
ing sand-flies  nor  mosquitoes  to  bite  and 
fret  one  all  day  and  throughout  the  night. 
There  is  no  need  to  swathe  one's  head  in 
netting;  one's  hands  in  gloves;  or  for 
anointing  one's  body  with  highly  odorif- 


erous lotions  to  keep  away  insect  pests. 
Not  so  in  Maine  or  in  Florida. 

When    to   Fish 

Spring  is  popularly  supposed  to  belong 
to  poets  and  lovers ;  but  not  all  of  it.  At 
such  time  the  followers  of  the  piscatorial 
art  turn  their  thoughts  to  tackle  and  the 
like.  He  is  a  poor  sportsman  who  has 
not  oiled  up  his  tools  long  before  he  can 
use  them.  No  one  may  successfully  fix 
a  date  for  the  opening  of  th-e  fishing 
season.  Some  seasons  are  ahead  of 
others.  Also,  the  date  dififers  in  different 
sections.  The  warmth  of  the  water  and 
the  presence  of  insect  life  are  the  chief 
factors  everywhere. 

It  may  be  said  with  some  accuracy  tha: 
in  Western  North  Carolina  the  game 
fish  season  opens  on  March  i,  and  closes 
on  October  15.  Good  catches  have  been 
made  by  reliable  men  on  those  extreme 
dates.  But  between  April  15  and  Sep- 
tember 15  the  best  catches  of  game  fish 
are  made.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  finest 
trout  fishing  is  had  between  May  15  and 
June  15.  The  trout  are  more  voracious 
and  game  then  than  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Before  that,  they  are  apt  to 
be  thin ;  after  that,  they  feed  chiefly  at 
night,  rising  poorly  during  the  day. 

For  brook  trout,  the  season  extends 
from  March  i  to  October  15. 

For  rainbow  or  California  trout,  the 
same  dates  apply. 

For  both  large  mouth  and  small  mouth 
bass,  from  March   15  to  October  i. 

For  pike  (local  "jack"),  from  March 
15  to  October  i. 

For  Warmouth  perch  and  sun  perch 
and  horny-heads,  from  March  i  to  Oc- 
tober I. 

For  carp,  red  horse,  and  suckers,  from 
March  i  to  October  i. 

The  best  month  for  trout  is  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June ; 
for  bass,  the   same ;   March,  April,   and 
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May  for  carp ;  but  any  of  the  above- 
named  fish  may  be  taken  during  the 
warm  weather.  Other  fish  to  be  found 
plentifully  in  this  section  are  catfish  and 
eels. 

Uliere  to  Fish 

In  a  favored  locality,  a  fisherman  does 
not  have  to  seriously  consider  where  to 
fish.  ^^'estern  North  Carolina  is  a 
favored  locality,  and  almost  any  old 
place  will  do — outside  of  a  bathtub. 
Game  fish,  both  native  and  "planted," 
abound  in  the  streams  and  lakes,  and 
grow  to  considerable  size  when  the  con- 
ditions are  good.  The  best  place  in  the 
State  to  fish  is  unquestionably  in  the  sec- 
tion about  Grandfather  ^fountain  ('^^'a- 
tauga  County),  with  Linville  as  head- 
quarters. No  trout  fishing  grounds  in 
the  South  are  as  deservedly  well  known. 
About  Blowing  Rock  (Watauga  County), 
and  around  AVaynesville  (Haywood 
County),  excellent  sport  is  to  be  had.  In 
Swain,  Cherokee,  Burke,  and  Mitchell 
Counties  well-stocked  streams  are  found, 
but  the  going  is  rough. 

East  of  the  border  counties,  good  fish- 
ing is  found  in  Henderson,  Transyl- 
vania, Buncombe,  and  Jackson  Counties, 
and  in  parts  of  Macon  County,  about 
Highlands.  The  average  altitude  of  the 
streams  in  these  counties  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  afi^ording 
good  water  for  game  fish.  The  likely 
streams  near  Hendersonville  are  the 
French  Broad,  with  its  many  tributaries. 
Fish  are  plentiful  in  Green  River,  David- 
son River,  Little  River,  Mills  River,  east 
fork  of  the  French  Broad,  and  in  the 
north  fork  of  the  French  Broad. 

Not  far  from  Hendersonville  is  the 
famous  Sapphire  country,  with  its  numer- 
ous large  cold-water  lakes.  Toxaway, 
Fairfield,  and  Sapphire  Lakes  are  unsur- 
passed fishing  waters,  and  big  catches  are 
made  from  each  of  them  annually.  The 
guests  of  the  To.xaway  Company's  hotels 


are  given  fishing  privileges  in  all  these 
lakes.  Others  may  secure  them  reason- 
ably. A\'ithin  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of 
Sa]3phire  there  are  more  than  fifty  water- 
falls of  considerable  power  and  size,  in- 
cluding the  famous  AMnite  \\'ater  Falls. 

In  these  waters  will  be  found  in  abund- 
ance both  kinds  of  trout  and  bass. 
AVherever  taken,  the  game  fish  will  prove 
good  fighters,  as  the  water  is  always  cold 
enough  to  put  lots  of  ginger  into  them. 
Bag  limits  are  enforced  in  certain  sec- 
tions, but  are  reasonable. 

H01V  to  Pish 
Every  sportsman  knows  the  decided 
\agaries  of  game  fish.  "Sometimes  they 
will,  and  again  they  won't."  The  best 
one  can  do  when  fishing  in  mountain 
streams  is  to  use  good  tackle  and  some 
common  sense.  Maybe  one  will  catch  a 
fish  if  one  does.  The  average  visitor  is 
used  to  fishing  with  a  long,  cane  pole, 
baited  with  worms.  Some  few  have  pro- 
gressed at  home  to  the  point  of  using  a 
"spoon"  on  trout  and  jacks.  But  not 
more  than  two  out  of  ten  know  anything 
about  the  use  of  regulation  trout  fishing 
tackle.  These  are  the  jointed  rod.  light 
and  supple ;  the  dark,  tapered  line  ;  and  a 
simplex  reel.  But  of  more  importance 
than  these  is  the  bait  one  uses.  Trout  are 
dainty.  The  lure  must  be  attractive,  or 
nothing  doing.  Years  of  experience 
points  to  the  artificial  fly  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful bait  for  trout.  They  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years  in  parts  of  ,\merica 
and  in  England,  and  are  employed  by  all 
the  "AA'ho's  AMio"  of  the  fishing  fra- 
ternity. It  seems  strange  that  less  than 
ten  years  have  passed  since  the  first  artifi- 
cial flv  was  used  in  the  mountain  waters 
around  Hendersonville.  The  credit  for 
introducing  it  is  given  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Durant.  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  used 
it   in   Green   River    with    great    success. 
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This  bait  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  For  bass,  light  tackle  is  best. 
Artificial  lures,  live  minnows,  and  grass- 
hoppers are  excellent  bait.  Pike  are 
taken  with  live  bait,  lures,  frogs,  and 
white  meat. 

Fish  I  Haz'e  Met 
To  test  a  man's  veracity,  get  him  to 
tell  a  fish  story.  Just  why  the  other 
fejlow  always  gets  the  smallest  fish,  and 
why  the  largest  one  ever  heard  of  in- 
variably gets  away,  remain  mysteries. 
No  one  knows  the  reasons  ;  but  they  do. 
Even  so,  some  attention  must  be  paid  in 
this  article  to  the  size  of  fish. 

The  native  brook  trout,  rated  by  many 
the  finest  game  fish  in  our  waters,  runs 
in  size  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  average. 
Not  uncommonly  one  will  catch  a  half- 
dozen  from  tweh'e  to  fourteen  inches  in 
length  during  the  day,  and  weighing 
from  a  pound  to  eighteen  ounces. 

The  rainbow  trout  is  taken  in  larger 
sizes.  The  axerage  will  be  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  inches.  The  record 
fish  of  this  sort  was  taken  at  Sapphire 
Lake,  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  was 
twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  A  Cireen 
Ri\er  beauty  weighed  nearly  four 
pounds,  and  measured  twenty-three 
inches.  It  was  taken  in  July  with  a 
spoon  lure,  baited  with  white  pork. 

The  record  bass  reliably  reported 
weighed  more  than  six  pounds.  The 
French  Broad  and  its  tr?'outaries  are  well 
stocked  with  these  fine  fish.  From  two 
to  four  pounds  is  the  average  weight. 
They  take  a  live  minnow  best,  with  an 
artificial  lure  a  close  second. 

The  largest  pike  fmuscallonge )  taken 
in  \\'estern  North  Carolina  came  out  of 
I\Iud  Creek,  Henderson  County.  It 
weighed  twenty-seven  pounds.  They 
grow  to  a  large  size  in  the  mountain 
streams,  and  no  gamer  fish  is  to  be  met 


with   anywhere.      The   average   is   about 
five  to  eight  pounds. 

A  Hatchery  Needed 
No  section  need  hope  to  keep  up  its 
supply  of  game  fish  unaided  by  artificial 
propagation,  if  the  streams  are  much 
fished  in.  Nature  has  been  left  to  her 
own  devices  elsewhere,  and  has  been 
found  wanting.  If  this  section  is  to  be- 
come a  sportsman's  resort,  in  the  class 
with  Elaine,  Florida,  and  Canada,  she 
must  have  a  game  fish  hatchery. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  Western 
North  Carolina  has  i\Ir.  Ernest  L. 
Ewbank,  of  Hendersonville,  pressed  the 
matter  of  a  fish  hatchery  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  ten  years  or  more  he  has 
worked,  in  season  and  out,  trying  to  get 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  this 
purpose.  Only  within  the  past  few 
months  have  his  efforts  been  crowned 
with  anything  like  success,  ^^"ord  has 
come  from  Congressman  Gudger  that  the  I 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  who  have  it  under  favorable 
consideration.  The  site  of  the  plant 
must  be  on  a  railroad  and  near  a  full, 
cold  stream.  There  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  score  of  such  places. 

Stocking  the  streams  in  the  mountains 
of  this  State  is  not  new.  ^Millions  of 
small  trout  and  bass  have  been  planted 
in  the  waters  of  several  counties.  The 
first  rainbow  trout  were  put  into  Green 
River  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
through  the  efl:"orts  of  Capt.  I\I.  C.  Toms, 
of  Hendersonville.  ^lore  than  a  half- 
million  have  been  planted  since  that  time. 
r>ut  if  the  supply  is  to  equal  the  demand, 
when  this  section  becomes  headquarters 
for  the  fishermen  of  America,  artificial 
breeding  must  be  resorted  to.  ^^'ith  a 
hatchery  of  its  own,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
should  not  become  the  l)est  known  fisher- 
man's paradise  on  the  map. 
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Responsibility  of  the  Author 

By  C.  L.   Hinton 


WHAT  must  be  said  of  the  author 
who  possesses  talent,  but  instead 
of  using  it  for  the  uplift  of  the  race 
prostitutes  it  in  order  to  make  money? 
The  insidious  poison  he  instills  into  his 
works  is  sown  broadcast  over  the  land, 
lowering  ideals,  stirring  up  the  baser 
passions,  and  workiifg  incalculable 
harm,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  those   easily   impressed. 

Is  there  any  condemnation  too  great 
for  such  a  man  ?  There  is  one  fortunate 
thine  about  the  bad  book,  it  will  not  live. 
It  may  gain  a  little  notoriety,  but  time 
will  sift  and  winnow  out  the  bad,  and 
only  the  best  products  survive.  Emer- 
son said  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish 
between  notoriety  and  fame,  and  be  sure 
to  read  no  mean  books.  Shun  the 
spawn  of  the  press  or  the  gossip  of  the 
hour. 

Although  the  bad  book  will  not  live, 
and  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  wreck 
of  time,  yet  for  a  while  it  is  calculated 
to  work  untold  harm.  Faith  can  be  un- 
settled, vice  of  all  kinds  can  be  made  to 
stalk  hydra-headed  through  the  land, 
corrupting  individuals  and  nations.  A 
great  book  often  accomplishes  more 
than  a  great  battle.  Even  works  of  fic- 
tion often  e.xercise  an  immense  in- 
fluence on  society. 

Rabelais  in  France,  and  Cervantes  in 
Spain,  overthrew  the  dominion  of 
monkery  and  chivalry,  employing  that 
strongest  of  weapons,  ridicule.  Dickens 
brought  about  many  reforms  in  England 
by  his  works ;  and  we  all  know  what  a 
part  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  had  in  bringing  on  the  late  war 
between  the  States. 

Temples  and  palaces  crumble  into 
dust   under   the   disintegrating   touch   of 


time  and  the  desolation  of  the  changing 
years ;  statues  and  pictures  moulder  and 
fade  away ;  but  good  books  survive,  be- 
cause they  have  the  essence  of  immor- 
tality. ^^'hat  was  said  and  thought 
thousands  of  years  ago  still  lives  on  the 
printed  page.  The  great  and  good  do 
not  die,  and  we  can  hold  communion 
with  them  through  the  books  they  wrote, 
imbibing  the  lofty  spirit  they  breathed, 
and  stri\'ing  after  the  high  ideals  they 
created.  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Goldsmith,  and  Burns,  although  dead 
and  buried  long  ago,  still  live,  and  in- 
fluence the  thought  and  action  of  men  as 
in   the  past. 

No  amount  of  money  could  influence 
them  to  write  anything  of  an  impure 
nature,  and  their  works  will  live  as  long 
as  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Thou- 
sands in  their  day  and  since  have  writ- 
ten countless  books,  but  by  the  side  of 
this  galaxy  of  stars  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment they  have  gone  out  in  darkness 
and  their  names  are  not  known.  See- 
ing what  a  powerful  influence  books 
have,  how  thev  can  change  the  destiny 
of  individuals  and  nations,  we  can  have 
some  idea  of  what  a  terrible  responsib- 
ilitv  is   that  of  the   author. 

Many  of  the  stories  and  books  that 
flood  the  market  today  are  not  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  furnish  a  sad 
commentarv  on  tlie  literary  taste  of  the 
age.  Stories  are  being  published  in  some 
of  our  magazines  that  should  not  be  re- 
cei\ed  in  cultured  homes,  and  parents 
should  look  carefully  through  all  pub- 
lications before  the  children  are  allowed 
to    read    them. 

I  have  just  read,  in  "The  JVriter's 
Bullctiii."  published  in  New  "S'ork,  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  editors  of  leading 
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magazines  the  question  was  pro- 
pounded, ''What's  the  matter  with  the 
magazines?"  It  seems  that  no  answer 
was  forthcoming  that  sufficiently  cov- 
ered the  ground,  and  the  question  is  still 
open  for  others  to  express  their  opinion. 
The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  the 
question  of  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
magazines"  may  be  covered  in  one  reply, 
and  that  is  their  desire  to  get  rich  at  all 
odds.     Money,  commercialism,  seems  to 


be  dragging  its  slimy  trail  all  over  this 
fair  land  of  ours,  and  if  it  lasts  much 
longer  there  is  no  telling  what  will  be 
the  end.  But  it  will  not  last,  and  purity 
in  literature  will  triumph  just  as  in  the 
lives  of  nations,  for  the  two  are  indis- 
solubly  linked.  The  literature  of  the 
future  will  be  clean  and  wholesome,  or 
the  race  will  retrograde,  and  vice  and 
immorality  will  usurp  the  qualities  that 
tend  to  uplift  the  human  race. 


VIE.W    OF    PISGAH    LODGE 


The  Motor  in  the  Mountains 


By  X.   Buckner 


T\\  O  years  ago,  Asheville,  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  \\'estern  North 
Carolina,  jumped  into  the  eye  of  the 
motor  world  with  its  iirst  exclusive  auto- 
mobile road  in  the  country,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  city  limits  to  the  summit 
of  Sunset  ^fountain,  three  thousand,  one 
hundred   and   seventeen    feet   above   sea 


level,  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
and  overlooking  the  city  and  lovely  val- 
leys of  the  French  Broad  and  Swan- 
nanoa  Rivers.  This  exclusive  motor 
road,  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
was  built  and  dedicated  to  the  automobile 
public,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Grove,  the  St. 
Louis  millionaire.    Now  Asheville  jumps 
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again  into  the  notice  of  the  motor  world 
with  an  exclusive  mountain  motor  road, 
seventeen  miles  in  length,  to  ]\Iount 
Pisgah,  whose  summit  is  five  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  wonderful  road  was 
built  by  the  late  ^Ir.  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt,  with  a  force  of  oije  hundred  men, 
working  eight  months  each  of  two  years, 
using   upward   of   five   hundred   tons   of 


car  swings  sharply  around  the  end  of  a 
great  mountain  spur,  the  bold  heads  of 
"Pisgah  and  the  Rat"  burst  into  view 
like  great  sentinels  guarding  the  quiet 
valley  below.  For  four  miles  through 
the  South  Hominy  A^alley  the  road  is  of 
fine  grade  and  excellent  surface,  though 
the  valley  itself  is  narrower  than  the 
valley  just  left,  the  mountains  rising 
more    abruptly    on    either    side.     Neat 
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NEAR    TOP    OF    PISGAH,    ON    WEST    SIDE 


dynamite,  at  a  total  cost  of  fifty-one  thou- 
sand dollars.  From  Asheville  to  the 
entrance  of  this  Pisgah  Motor  Road,  one 
travels  sixteen  miles  over  the  Haywood 
Road,  eleven  miles  of  which  is  macadam, 
and  five  miles  of  sand  clay,  built  by  the 
authorities  of  Buncombe  County.  This 
Haywood  Road  passes  through  the 
Hominy  A'allej',  a  rich  and  prosperous 
agricultural  district,  dotted  with  hand- 
some country  homes  and  farms,  to 
Candler.  Here  the  motor  leaves  the 
Haywood  Road  to  the  South,  and  as  the 


mountain  homes  greet  the  eye  here  and 
there  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
small  patches  of  bottom  lands  lie  along 
the  creek.  At  numerous  turns  of  the 
road  are  presented  wonderfully  beautiful 
views  of  "Pisgah  and  The  Rat"  tower- 
ing, apparently  impenetrable  walls  to  fur- 
ther progress,  far  into  the  sunny  blue 
sky. 

The  Pisgah  Motor  Road  leaves  the 
South  Hominy  Road  eastward  at  right 
angles  across  a  level  stretch  of  mountain 
creek  bottoms,  passes  through  a  mile  of 
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virgin  forest,  crossing  and  recrossing 
many  times  the  small  mountain  stream  of 
crystal  clearness,  and  emerges  from  this 
forest  of  great  oaks  at  a  place  where  a 
neat  cabin  home  stands  on  a  little  farm. 
Here  the  progress  of  the  throbbing  motor 


to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  for,  while  the  road 
is  free  to  all  who  wish  to  go  over  it,  and 
drink  deeply  of  the  virgin  atmosphere 
that  comes  like  a  benediction  from  these 
great  forest-covered  mountains,  those 
who  do  so  must  first  secure  passes  from 


J 


;,    SI.nUiM,    KdAll    CUT    THROUGH    SOLID    ROCK 


is  stopped  by  a  gate  across  the  road,  hung 
with  the  old-fashioned  sweep  in  use  a 
half-century  ago.  The  honk  honk  of  the 
horn  soon  brings  the  trim  little  woman  of 
the  home  to  the  gate,  to  take  up  the 
passes,  which  she  carefully  scrutinizes  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  cars  that  ha\e 
been  given  the  coveted  privilege  of  going 


the  office  of  the  great  estate  at  Biltmore, 
before  they  are  permitted  this  pleasure. 
Where  more  than  one  car  is  given  a  per- 
mit to  go  on  any  one  day,  all  the  cars 
must  go  and  return  together,  the  cars 
ahead  not  being  permitted  to  return  until 
all  the  cars  shown  on  the  permit  have 
reached  the  top,   a  measure  adopted  to 
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prevent  the  possibility  of  accident  by  rea- 
son of  the  many  sharp  curves  made  in 
reaching  the  summit. 

Passing  through  the  gate,  one  begins 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  along  a  road 
as  smooth  as  city  pavements,  which  winds 


direct  perpendicular  ascent  of  two  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  feet,  considerably 
more  than  a  half-mile,  within  a  traveled 
distance  of  less  than  eight  miles.  At  one 
point  where  it  seemed  impossible  to  find 
space  to  make  one  of  the  curves,  by  rea- 
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about  the  face  of  the  mountains,  passing 
through  deep  shady  glens,  skirting  pre- 
cipitous gorges,  crossing  the  jjoints  of 
the  ridges  along  the  mountain  sic'es, 
doubling  back  and  forth  in  serpentine 
windings,  until  one  rises  from  two  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  feet  above  sea  le\el 
to   five   thousand,   two   hundred    feet,    a 


son  of  the  narrow  ndge  and  precipitous 
bluff,  a  cut  was  made  through  the  ridge, 
the  road  jjassing  through  and  along  the 
opposite  side  a  short  distance,  and  then 
back  again  through  another  cut,  scaling 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the 
tra\'eler  looks  far  down  into  the  South 
Hominy  \'alley,  across  the  table-lands  to 
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the  great  rim  of  mountains    forming    a 
serried  skyline  to  the  east  and  north. 

The  road  at  the  summit  is  five  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  approach  to  it  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  is  cut  bodily  from  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  at  this  point  is  solid  granite.  A 
huge  stone  balustrade,  nearly  four  feet 
high,  is  built  along  the  side  of  the  road 


ridges  between  Pisgah  and  the  Big  Bald, 
and  looks  a  thousand  feet  down  on  vast 
acres  of  virgin  forest  below.  Here  one 
stands  entranced  at  the  great  picture 
spread  out  before  him,  and  beholds  the 
great  expanse  of  mountain  ranges  and 
towering  peaks,  with  their  wonderful 
valleys  that  stretch  away  to  the  south  anfj 
east,  to  the  north  and  west,  mute  bu! 
glorious  eloquence  of  the  hand  of  Diviiv 


CLOSE    VIEW    OF   PISGAH    AND   THE    KAT   ON    EAST    SIDE 


here,  across  which  one  has  a  view  across 
the  valley  far  below  to  the  broad  acres 
of  the  estate  about  the  Biltmore  mansion, 
which  appears  like  a  bright  gray  spot  on 
the  landscape  of  forest  and  field.  On  the 
saddle  of  the  ridge,  formed  by  intersec- 
tion of  the  ridges  which  flow  away  from 
Pisgah  on  the  north  and  Big  Bald  on 
the  south,  is  located  Pisgah  Lodge,  the 
summer  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
whose  front  porch  stands  on  the  very  rim 
of  the  mountains  v^diich  form  the  western 
side  of  the  basin  made  bv  the  connecting 


ity  and  His  prodigal  generosity  to  the 
children  of  men.  Here,  too,  in  the  golden 
autumn,  the  annual  miracle  takes  place, 
when  the  wooded  mountains  turn  to  tap- 
estries of  the  most  gorgeous  hue,  and  the 
air  clears  and  softens,  which  makes  pos- 
sible those  superb  blues  of  the  distance. 
Turning  away  from  the  sublime  views 
\vhich  confront  one  in  every  direction, 
the  Lodge  itself  proves  an  object  of  in- 
terest. It  is  built  of  rough  hewn  logs, 
the  entire  exterior  possessing  all  the 
outer  earmarks  of  the  rugged  but  well- 
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to-do  mountain  home.  The  kitchen  is 
set  back  some  little  distance  from  the 
''Big  House,"  and  connected  thereto 
with  a  covered  walkway  of  the  Colonial 
period.  The  interior,  however,  has  every 
modern  convenience  of  the  city  home. 
Here  the  Vanderbilt  family  spent  eight 
to  ten  weeks  each  summer,  close  to  the 
very  heart  of  nature. 

Leaving  the  Lodge,  the  motor  road 
follows  the  backbone  of  the  mountain  for 
a  couple  of  miles,  and  then  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  gradually  drop- 
ping down  into  the  '"Pink  Beds"  valley, 
a  total  distance  of  nine  miles,  there 
to   connect   with   the   Mills     River    road 


leading  to  Hendersonville.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  the  road  skirts 
the  i)rec;pitous  sides,  where  vast  pano- 
ramic views  of  valleys  and  mountains 
greet  the  eye.  ever  changing,  each  change 
increasingly  beautiful  and  sublime,  until 
at  the  point  where  the  last  far  away  look 
may  be  had,  various  ranges  pile  up  into 
the  skv,  until  seven  distinct  ranges  are 
cou-^ted.  Then  into  the  deeper  forest 
towards  the  lower  valley  the  car  speeds, 
with  now  and  then  glimpsing  views  of 
the  towering  mountains  above,  and  the 
tumbling  waters  in  the  stream  below, 
which  seem  to  banter  the  car  in  the  race 
to  the  river  far  down  in  the  valley. 
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The  Boy  of  Holiday's  Hill 


A  TIMELY  PAPER  ON  MARK  TW^AIN 


By  Ella  Pierce  Dakin 

THE  life  of  Mark  Twain — Samuel  L.      shows  that  great  fame  does  not  always 
Clemens — proves  that  poverty  is  no      bring  happiness,   nor  does  wealth  bring 
hindrance  to  a  boy's  success  in  life,  and      commensurate  ease. 
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John  Clemens,  the  father  of  .Mark 
Twain,  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  which  was  a 
small  town  during  Mark  Twain's  youth. 
In  his  father's  office  Mark  first  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  and  acquired  the  first 
taste  for  a  literary  life. 

Mark  Twain  was  "raised"  in  the 
simple  manner  of  other  village  boys,  and 


Twain  is  best  known  and  most  loved 
the  world  over  by  "Tom  Sawyer," 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  and  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi,"  the  stories  of  a  boy  living 
in  the  dull,  provincial  town  of  that 
period ;  a  boy  with  all  of  a  boy's  desire 
for  amusement,  adventure,  with  an  im- 
agination to  plan,  and  a  reckless  daring 
to  execute  hair-raising  plots. 


i 


.ME.\io;iAi.  st.JlTuE  of   mark  twain 


possessed  a  sweet  simplicity  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  his  later  years  he  became 
ambitious  to  enter  the  higher  realms  of 
literature ;  how  well  he  succeeded  we 
know,  when  he  ga\'e  to  the  world  "A 
Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur," 
and  "Joan  of  Arc."  An  eminent  English 
critic  said,  "These  works  not  only  take 
instant  rank  of  the  highest  order,  but 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  highest 
classics     of     the     future."     But     Mark 


These  stories  are  so  vividly  told,  so 
true  to  the  boy-spirit,  that  boys  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  have  pro- 
nounced a  like  ultimatum :  "He  under- 
stands a  boy's  honest,  inconsistent,  reck- 
less, innocent  make-up."  No  wonder 
boys  feel  he  is  their  own !  To  the  Han- 
nibal boy,  just  after  reading  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" and  "Huck  Finn"  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  start  out  to  locate 
the  scenes  of  blood-curdling  adventure. 
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and  he  will  find  them,  though  somewhat  lowered,  the  grade  made  easier,  while  the 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  "Tom's"  surrounding  grounds  are  plotted  in  grass 
boyhood.  and  made  attractive  with  flowers.     The 


I'jniioon   HOME   or    mark   twain 

(Copyright  by  .Ai  n.'i  M    .Schnislein.  H.innibal,  Mo.,  .ard  il-^ed  with  !  er  perTiiission.) 

The  old  cave,  for  instance,  which  ran  cave  entrance  is  enclosed  with  a  wooden 

for  miles  underground,  was  a  place  of  door,   but   nothing    inside    the    cave    is 

refuge  and  a  scene  of  many  exploits.    In  changed.     There  is  "Bat  Hall."  "Devil's 

reaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  it  is  not  Hole,"     "Penalty     Chamber,"     "Crystal 
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now  such  a  steep  climb  as  it  was  when  Hall."  "Spring  Avenue,"  and  Parlor; 
Mark  Twain  burrowed  through  a  dense  while  over  and  above  all  is  the  indescrib- 
hazel-nut  tangle  to  reach  it.    It  has  been     able  air  that  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  solitary. 
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"Pete's  Island,"  near  by,  is  in  the  ]Mis- 
sissippi  River  that  flows  past  the  town, 
and  is  the  setting  of  one  of  the  thrilling 
incidents  of  Mark  Twain's  stories. 
Holiday's  Hill,  now  J\Iain  Street  Heights, 
was  the  "Lincoln  Green"  of  Mark 
Twain's  time,  where  he  and  his  clan 
swarmed  like  Robin  Hood  and  his  men 
of  old. 

The  State  of  Missouri  made  an  appro- 
priation of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  erect 
a  bronze  statue  of  her  gifted  son,  ]\Iark 
Twain,  which  is  to  be  unveiled  this  month 


yet  his  pleasure  in  receiving  it  from  the 
University  of  his  own  State  was,  as  he 
afterwards  related  it,  a  quaint  mixture  of 
his  emotion  and  his  irrepressible  humor. 
He  shrank  from  the  publicity  and  adula- 
tion incident  to  his  greatness,  and  when 
in  his  "old  home  town,"  he  sought  to 
lay  aside  the  world's  applause,  and 
mingle  with  his  old  comrades  who  were 
left,  as  one  of  them. 

On    one   of    J\Iark   Twain's    visits    to 
Hannibal,  the  writer  of  this  article  heard 


TWAIN    S\VIM:\nXG   PO"L 


and  which  will  attract  wide  attention.  It 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  Holiday's 
Hill,  in  Hannibal,  his  boyhood  home. 
Standing  on  this  spot,  on  his  last  visit 
there,  and  looking  upon  the  sweeping 
view  of  the  majestic  Mississippi,  Mark 
Twain  said :  "I  have  traveled  the  world 
around,  and  never  saw  a  fairer  sight." 
So,  'twas  thought  the  best  place  for  the 
statue. 

On  his  last  visit  to  Missouri,  the  State 
University  was  the  IMecca  of  his  pilgrim- 
age, he  being  summoned  thither  to  receive 
the  honorary  title  of  LL.D.  This  title 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  many  of 
the  great  Universities  in  foreign  lands, 


going  with  "Huck  Finn"  in  his  youth, 
for  "Huckleberry  Finn"  was  the  son  of 
the  town  drunkard,  Tom  Blankem. 
"Finn"  made  his  living  by  selling  fish 
and  running  errands,  but  he  was  inter- 
esting, which  made  Alark  Twain  choose 
him  as  a  chum  in  spite  of  his  mother's 
commands. 

him  say  that  his  mother  forbade  him 
Mark  Twain's  boyhood  home,  an  un- 
pretentious house,  has  been  bought  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  Honorable 
and  Mrs.  George  A.  Manhan,  loyal 
citizens,  and  is  converted  into  a  small 
museum,  where  relics  of  the  family  are 
being  collected. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
the  last  months  of  the  great  author's  life 
were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with  griev- 
ing for  his  loved  and  lost  ones,  with 
tragedy,  and  with  the  realization  of  the 
futility  of  "setting  the  heart  upon  the 
things  of  this  life."  The  end  of  the 
earth-life  came  to  him  on  a  beautiful 
spring  morning,  and  he  lies  at  rest  be- 


side     his      dearly    loved    ones    in    the 
cemetery  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mark  Twain's  legacy  to  posterity  is 
one  of  sunshine  and  laughter,  and  en- 
livens life  for  countless  numbers,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  generations 
to  come.  The  happy  spirit  of  Mark 
Twain  will  live  forever. 


An  April  Walk 

By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell 


"Heiglio !   Hurrah  !  for  an  April  day 
Its  cloud,  its  sparkle,  its  skip  and  stay ! 
I  mean  to  be  happy  whenever  I  may. 
And  cry  when  I  must,  for  that's  my  way. 

Wouldn't  you   do   it,   too. 
If  you  had  been  born  on  an  April  day. 
If  you  had  been  born  on  an  April  day?" 

THAT  rhyme  may  partly  explain  my 
ungovernable  longing  for  things 
outside  four  walls,  and  even  the  turning 
of  my  back  upon  the  duties  of  a  home 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  woods. 

Undoubtedly  I  have  eaten  \\'ood- 
Magic,  and  this  was  done  unconsciously. 
No  one  knows  where  it  grows,  or  how  it 
looks,  and  yet  the  single  taste  of  a  tiny 
leaf,  and  you  will  be  compelled  to  ever- 
more respond  to  the  call  of  the  out-of- 
doors  ;  you  will  be  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and 
animals. 

The  call  was  most  insistent  to- 
day, and  so,  ignoring  the  disagreeable 
but  necessary  task  of  house-cleaning,  my 
faithful  dog.  Somebody,  and  I  ran  away 
to  fully  enjoy  a  stolen  pleasure.  Leav- 
ing the  streets  as  soon  as  possible,  we 
came  to  a  few  acres  o?  woodland  that 
have  up  to  this  time  escaped  the  "]\Tarch 
of  Progress."  I  hate  progress,  when  it 
means  the  cutting  down  of  superb  trees, 
destroying    beds    of    fern,    clearing    the 


twisted  thickets  of  hidden  wonders 
found  in  their  cool  depths.  If  improve- 
ment and  progress  were  but  synonymous, 
but  alas !  I  think  progress  and  destruc- 
tion are  more  nearly  allied.  My  heart 
sank  when  I  came  to  this  wood,  which 
has  held  such  a  warm  place  in  my  affec- 
tions. Splendid  oaks  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground ;  a  grand  old  maple  and 
sturdy  pine  had  fallen  by  the  axman's 
blows.  Men  were  busily  engaged  in 
clearing  the  tangled  luxuriance  of 
spreading  bramble  from  the  alders, 
smilax  and  grape  vines  had  been  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  the  supporting  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  a  mass  of  exquisite 
hemlock  had  been  dug  up,  and  replaced 
by  a  hideous  ditch.  My  first  thought 
was,  What  will  become  of  the  birds? 
Almost  in  answer  to  my  unspoken  query, 
a  pair  of  yellow-hammers  began  an  ex- 
cited conversation  over  my  head.  I  am 
sure  they  were  discussing  the  situation, 
for  yellow-hammers  have  kept  house  in 
the  oaks  on  the  hillside  ever  since  my 
childhood.  Now  they  have  been  sud- 
denly evicted.  In  me  they  found  a 
ready  sympathizer,  and  my  distress  was 
very  genuine  when  they  told  me  that 
they  would  have  to  move  to  the  real 
country. 
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Yellow-hammers  belong  to  the  woo.*l- 
pecker  family.  They  are  ardent  and 
ridiculous  lovers.  Mr.  Yellow-hammer 
spreads  his  tail  stiffly,  and  sidles  up  to 
his  desired  mate,  then  he  bows  and  bobs 
before  her,  retreats,  advances,  bowing 
and  bobbing  again,  often  with  a  rival 
lover  beside  him  trying  to  outdo  him  in 
grace  and  attractiveness.  One  quality 
must  surely  recommend  him  to  the  pros- 
pective bride,  his  unfailing  good  nature, 
his  geniality  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  Somebody  and  I  tramped,  pausing 
for  a  moment  to  watch  some  minnows 
playing  in  a  small  pool  under  the  bridge. 
Somebody  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
broke  up  the  game.  I  wonder  what  they 
thought  of  the  big,  woolly  creature  who 
almost  filled  the  pool.  A  pair  of  song 
sparrows  were  flitting  in  and  out  of  the 
low  growth  that  bordered  the  stream. 
Do  song  sparrows  ever  fly  higher  than 
ten  feet?  I  never  saw  one  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  that  from  the  ground.  A 
half-mile  beyond  we  came  to  a  field  of 
pale,  tan  sedge.  I  love  the  sedge,  from 
its  green  and  garnet  beauty  of  summer 
to  the  feathery  tan  softness  of  autumn 
and  winter.  A  bright  October  day,  a 
sedge-covered  hillside,  and  then  just  to 
lie  there  gazing  into  the  limitless  blue — 
did  you  ever  do  that?  If  not,  take  my 
word  for  it,  and  try  the  experience  on 
your  first  opportunity.  As  I  lay  revell- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  the  springiness 
of  the  turf  beneath  me,  a  buzzard  sailed 
majestically  over  my  head,  and  I 
watched  his  steady  flight  until  he  be- 
came a  mere  speck  in  the  blueness.  One 
may  not  like  the  buzzard's  business,  but 
he  is  a  useful  public  servant,  and  his 
frequent  abolutions  keep  him  from  be- 
coming malodorous.  I  love  to  watch 
him  glide  through  the  atmosphere — no 
haste,  no  fluttering  of  the  wings,  only 
an  occasional  graceful  curve  or  undula- 


tion. I  think  the  grace  of  his  flight  is 
only  equaled  by  that  of  the  eagle. 

Somebody  startled  a  rabbit  from  his 
siesta  under  a  heavy  tuft  of  sedge. 
Bunny  bounded  away  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  turned  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  air  of  sleepy  injury. 

^^'hen  we  reached  the  lake,  the  alders 
were  scattering  the  yellow  pollen  with 
every  breeze  that  rippled  the  waves.  A 
big  bullfrog  jumped  into  the  water  with 
a  cher-chunck,  and  two  smaller  frogs 
frantically  endeavored  to  follow  him. 

A  red-winged  blackbird  was  rejoicing 
in  the  perfect  day,  as  his  eyes  wandered 
here  and  there  seeking  companionship. 
I  like  a  blackbird — such  a  jolly,  good 
fellow ;  of  course,  preferring  his  own 
folks,  but  willing  to  hobnob  with  any 
bird  that  comes  along ;  an  aristocrat,  but 
very  democratic.  \\"hat  charming  nests 
these  blackbirds  build,  usually  swinging 
over  some  stream,  and  containing  three 
or  four  pale  blue  eggs,  splotched  with 
black  or  purple. 

^^'e  left  the  tender,  green  border  of 
the  lake,  and  began  wending  our  way 
through  the  tall,  dark  pines  to  the 
orchard  beyond.  My  spirits  always 
come  to  a  restful  calm  in  the  shadow  of 
these  dignified  trees,  and  their  "dim  re- 
ligious atmosphere"  is  like  the  sanctity 
of  a  cathedral. 

Oh — O — h,  I  said  as  the  pink  and 
white  loveliness  of  the  aoole  blossoms 
burst  upon  mv  vision.  Not  only  their 
beautv,  each  like  an  enormous  shower 
bouquet  but  the  dainty,  warm,  sweet 
perfume  made  me  close  my  eyes  in  lan- 
gourous  indolence.  To  lie  on  the  rich 
grass  beneath,  and  watch  the  sunshine 
glinting  through  this  fragrant  bower  of 
delight,  to  have  the  soft  petals  fall 
caressingly  upon  your  face,  surely  that 
was  iov  enough  for  one  day.  I  looked 
for  my  friend,  the  oriole,  but  not  a 
glimpse  of  h's  striking  orange  and  black 
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did  I  see.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  late  this 
season.  The  oriole  is  a  bird  of  fiery 
temper,  but  with  all  that  he  is  such  a 
gentleman,  especially  to  his  wife;  and 
does  not  that  fact  prove  him  a  gentleman 
indeed? 

;\Ir.  and  Airs.  Catbird  are  preparing 
their  summer  home  in  the  orchard,  a 
delightful  resort,  not  overcrowded,  but 
just  birds  enough  about  to  be  neighborly. 
I  call  catbirds  tailor  made;  their  hand- 
some gray  suits  are  the  perfection  of 
good  taste,  style,  and  fit.  These  birds 
belong  to  the  upper  class,  and  yet  some- 
times play  the  rowdy.  I  have  seen  a 
catbird  ruffle  up  his  neat  feathers,  put  his 
head  on  one  side  with  a  blase  air,  and 
shuffle  along  a  limb,  looking  as  though 
he  had  a  night  out  with  the  boys.  I  love 
his  song,  its  variety,  its  clearness ;  and 
then  he  is  such  a  merry  jester,  and  a 
cle\'er  caricaturist.  The  catbird's  nest 
is  a  veritable  scrap-basket,  containing 
bits  of  everything,  but  soft  and  smooth 
inside,  for  the  safety  of  the  dark,  green- 
ish-blue eggs  it  is  to  hold. 

Last  summer  the  big  apple  tree  in  our 
garden  held  the  nests  of  three  catbird 
and  two  robin  families  :  in  the  next  tree, 
a  pair  of  busy  nuthatches  had  a  home ; 
the  rose  underneath  contained  the  resi- 
dence of  two  song  sparrows  ;  the  excit- 
able wrens  had  a  nest  in  the  arbor ;  the 
jaybirds  occupied  the  locust;  and  a  pair 
of  bluebirds  had  a  lease  on  a  hollow  in  a 
telephone  pole  near  my  window.  I  felt 
as  though  I  owned  an  aviary.  \Miat 
a  dignified,  well-behaved  bird  the  robin 
is — somewhat  conventional,  but  always 
upholding  the  traditions  of  his  family. 
The  male  bird  has  quite  a  military  bear- 
ing, and  his  strong  personality  positively 
dominates  birddom.  I  would  not  like 
him  to  hear  me,  but  I  do  think  young 
robins  are  the  quintescence  of  ugliness. 
Their  wide,  gaping  mouths  seem  to  reach 


to  the  very  back  of  their  necks,  and  their 
heads  are  too  big  for  their  bodies. 

The  wrens  are  nervous  creatures,  talk- 
ative and  irritable.  How  they  do  gestic- 
ulate with  their  expressive  tails.  One 
can  almost  understand  what  they  say. 
When  I  hear  their  exquisite  melody  I 
often  leave  my  seat  to  watch  the  happy 
songster.  It  scarcely  seems  possible 
that  such  a  volume  of  music  could  come 
from  those  tiny  throats.  Mrs.  Wren  is 
something  of  a  shrew,  but  a  splendid 
housekeeper.  The  nest  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  the  work  is  accompanied 
by  the  cheeriest  of  songs,  interrupted  by 
an  occasional  burst  of  temper. 

The  buebirds  are  again  considering  the 
telephone  pole.  I  hope  they  will  take  it. 
Their  domestic  alifairs  interested  me 
much  last  season.  Air.  Bluebird  assists  in 
preparing  the  home  but  after  that  is  fin- 
ished family  cares  rest  very  lightly  upon 
him.  Mrs.  Bluebird  has  the  entire  charge 
of  rearing  the  family,  and  while  Mr. 
Bluebird  admires  her  untiring  industry 
and  loving  devotion  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  share  the  work. 

Not  so  with  our  gorgeous,  fearless, 
cardinal  grosbeaks.  They  are  models  of 
domestic  felicity,  sharing  equally  and 
aft'ectionately  the  duties  of  the  home. 
We  place  them  amongst  the  F.  F.  V.  of 
bird  folks  ;  and  haughty  aristocrats  they 
are.  So  many  of  them  have  been  in  our 
garden  this  spring.  I  frequently  pause 
to  watch  their  brilliant  costume,  and  to 
hear  their  clear,  beautiful  notes. 

As  for  the  jaybirds,  well,  I  like  jays. 
They  are  good-looking,  daring  people, 
but  in  spite  of  their  smart  appearance 
they  are  really  very  plebeian.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jay  quarrel  disgracefully,  their 
language  is  sometimes  shocking,  they 
even  stoop  to  pulling  feathers.  They 
disturb  the  neighborhood,  and  the  better 
class  of  birds  refuse  to  notice  them. 
Leaving  the  fascinations  of  the  orchard, 
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W€  follow  a  winding  path  through  a 
blackberry  thicket,  across  a  fern-decked 
dell,  under  a  wire  fence,  over  a  merr)^, 
little  stream  fringed  with  lovely  blue 
innocence  and  moss,  past  the  big  poplar 
by  the  spring,  and  then  up  to  the  hill 
beyond,  luxuriant  with  arbutus  and  fresh 
galax  leaves.  The  busy  tap  of  a  wood- 
pecker arrested  my  attention,  and  I 
looked  around  to  find  his  place  of  work. 
Soon  I  saw  his  crimson  head  and  his 
glossy  black  and  white  body  flattened 
against  the  loose  bark  of  an  oak.  The 
woodpeckers  are  examples  of  happy 
married  life.  Faithfully  they  work  to- 
gether, both  helping  to  hollow  out  the 
hole  that  is  to  contain  the  four  or  six 
white  eggs.  They  even  take  turns  at 
work,  and  after  "twenty  minutes  for 
refreshments"  the  one  off  duty  returns 
to  labor,  having  been  summoned  by  a  lov- 
ing call. 

Over  the  hill  and  down  to  the  road, 
winding  like  a  red  and  white  ribbon 
between  the  tender  green  trees  on  either 
side,  ^^'e  followed  this  for  awhile,  leav- 
ing it  for  the  quiet  beauty  of  Osceola 
Lake.  Somebody  plunged  into  the  cool- 
ness of  the  water,  inviting  me  to  follow. 
I  envied  him.  Human  beings  have 
many  restrictions.  I  quarrel  against 
them,  but  have  to  respect  them.  The 
placid  surface  of  the  lake  was  scarcely 
disturbed  bv  a  ripple.  Dozens  of  swal- 
lows were  holding  some  sort  of  a  con- 
test. I  was  not  asked  to  be  umpire,  but 
I  watched  them  for  a  long  time.  X^p 
thev  would  fly,  then  straight  down  with 
such  marvelous  swiftness  that  I  thought 
thev  would  certainly  strike  the  water 
but  barelv  skimming  the  surface  .they 
would  dart  across,  then  up  down  to  the 
water  asrain,  and  so  on  and  on.  Swal- 
lows in  a  tree  on  the  shore  applauded 
and  encouraged  the  contestants  enthusi- 
astically. A  solitary  duck  swam  slowlv 
and   contentedly   through    the   center    of 


the  lake,  not  aware  that  a  huge  hawk 
was  watching  him  from  a  dead  chest- 
nut. My,  what  talons  those  hsv/ks 
have — strong,  fierce,  cruel,  but  suited  to 
their  manner  of  getting  a  living.  Owls 
also  have  great  strength  in  their  .^laws. 
I  used  to  watch  a  pair  of  funny,  solemn, 
little  owls  who  nested  in  our  ivy.  They 
would  sit  side  bv  side  on  a  small  branch, 
looking  as  though  nothing  on  earth  would 
disturb  their  serenity  and  content.  Sud- 
denly one  or  other  would  fly  with  noise- 
less rapidity  to  the  roosting  place  oi  the 
sparrows.  Then  such  a  commotion  — 
terror,  rage,  cries,  shrieks  from  th;  spar- 
rows, but  the  owl  always  returned  with 
his  prey.  I  am  sorry  for  the  Eng'ish 
sparrows,  but  willing  to  spare  a  few  of 
them.  They  kept  our  garden  walk?  con- 
stantly littered  with  trash,  and  once  vvhen 
we  had  to  take  down  some  nests  almost 
against  the  windows,  one  might  have 
thought  that  we  had  emptied  a  feather 
bed  at  the  front  door. 

Somebody  and  I  left  the  lake,  clamber- 
ing down  by  the  spillway,  stopping  t ) 
watch  the  madly-racing  water  lash  itsc'f 
into  foaming  billows  as  it  dashed  and 
leaped  to  the  pool  below.  In  the  mid'-:t 
of  the  whiteness.  I  saw  something  like 
a  black  leather  strap,  but  as  I  looked 
into  the  pool  I  saw  my  strap  wiggle  into 
about  four  feet  of  black  snake,  and  swim 
to  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  eyed  me 
with  his  vicious,  wicked  eyes.  I  do  not 
like  snakes,  but  have  no  fear  of  them. 
I  will  parley  with  the  creatures,  and  being 
a  woman,  and  a  true  daughter  of  Eve, 
what  could  you  expect? 

We  came  around  the  north  side  of 
the  big  hill,  and  by  the  enormous,  lichen- 
covered  boulders,  lying  where  they  had 
been  hurled  ages  ago  by  the  Cyclops — 
maybe.  Mountain  geranium  and  hardy 
ferns  were  springing  from  the  cool, 
damo  earth  below  and  the  broad,  light 
ereen    Icves    of    the   mallow   covered    a 
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cluster  of  viokts.  A  placid  Jersey  cow 
was  greedily  cropping  the  fresh,  young 
grass  near  the  road.  Somebody  nipped 
her  shins,  and  she  promptly  returned 
him  a  kick  in  the  ribs.  With  an  ag- 
gieved,  humilated  air  he  ran  to  me  for 
sympathy.  The  lecture  I  gave  him  on 
minding  your  own  business  fell,  I  fear, 
on  heedless  ears. 

A  loud  caw,  caw  revealed  the  presence 
of  crows  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  saw 
their  shining  black  feathers  glistening  in 
a  maple  tree.  They  were  holding  a  caw- 
cuss  (Oh,  execrable  pun!);  anyway 
their  discussion  was  very  animated.  The 
crow  is  a  clever,  bold,  inquisitive,  thiev- 
ish rascal,  but  so  droll  and  amusing  that 
we  readily  forgive  him  his  shortcomings. 
Crows  are  closely  related  to  the  jay 
family,  but  are  quite  indifferent  to  their 
more  pretentious  relatives. 

On  a  bank  at  the  bend  of  the  road, 
honeysuckle  was  sprawling  in  riotous 
profusion.  What  a  find  for  the  humming 
birds  a  little  later.  How  they  revel  in  its 
sweetness,  searching  each  bloom  with 
their  long  bills.  That  dagger-like  bill 
makes  the  humming  bird  a  keen  duelist, 
and  thus  armed  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
attack  a  bird  three  times  his  size.  I 
have  never  found  a  humming-bird's  nest, 
though  I  have  seen  them.  They  are  so 
small,  and  so  artfully  constructed  to 
match  the  wood  on  which  thev  rest,  that 
one  might  easily  overlook  them.  The 
pretty  white  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pea.  The  young  birds  are  sometimes 
ready  to  leave  the  nest  a  week  after 
hatching. 

In  an  old  cornfield,  I  saw  the  promise 
of  an  abundant  crop  of  thistles.  This 
reminds  me  of  finches,  those  happy- 
hearted,  yellow  birds  that  look  like 
canaries,  and  rival  them  in  song.  Their 
notes  just  bubble  out.  Blanchen  savs, 
"His  sweet,  incoherent  melody  might  be 


the  outpouring  from  two  or  three  throats 
at  once  instead  of  one." 

The  road  failing  in  interest,  we  again 
"took  to  the  woods,"  the  smell  of  the 
moist  earth  and  disintegrating  leaves 
rising  like  incense  in  my  nostrils.  In  an 
alder  thicket,  I  saw  a  pair  of  thrushes 
preparing  to  make  a  home.  What  glor- 
ious voices  they  have !  They  make  me 
think  of  angels,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
them  of  having  escaped  from  the 
heavenly  choir.  The  thrush  is  a  creature 
of  refined  elegance.  He  can  devour  a 
wriggling  worm  as  daintily  as  caviare  at 
a  royal  table.  Then  their  coloring  of 
bright  cinnamon  brown,  fading  to  a 
softer  shade  on  the  back,  the  white 
throat  and  breast  with  dark  markings, 
the  perfect  fit,  and  their  unmistakable 
good-breeding,  proclaim  them  of  gentle 
blood.  In  all  nesting  birds,  one  notices 
the  look  of  brooding  maternity,  but  it 
seems  especially  developed  in  the  thrush, 
like  to  that  of  a  human  mother.  The 
attitude  expresses  hope,  trust,  confidence, 
prayer. 

The  phoebe  birds  have  come.  I  saw 
ever  so  many  today.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  these  birds  are  mated  for  life,  and 
no  separation,  legal  or  otherwise,  except 
death  is  ever  known.  Yet  strange  to  say 
the  mates  never  travel  together.  The 
males  arrive  ten  days  or  more  in  advance 
of  the  females.  Their  unmistakable  joy 
in  being  reunited  is  pathetic  and  comical. 
As  we  climbed  the  stile  at  the  meadow,  a 
pair  of  larks  arose  with  a  whirr  from 
the  grass.  Blanchen  says  they  are  not 
larks  at  all,  but  belong  to  the  blackbird 
family.  I  love  to  hear  them  whistle 
"Spring  o'  the  y-e-a-r,  spring  o'  the 
y-e-a-r." 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  whippoor- 
will  this  season  ;  too  early,  no  doubt.  I 
rarely  e\'er  see  one,  for  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  sleep  all 
day,   usually   stretched    lengthwise   on    a 
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limb.  If  by  chance  I  have  disturbed  one 
of  them  they  fly  noiselessly  away  like 
some  uncanny  creature.  It  is  said  that  we 
never  have  frost  after  the  whippoorwills 
arrive.  They  seem  to  put  their  eggs  just 
anywhere,  on  the  ground,  in  the  leaves, 
in  a  stump  or  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  never 
a  builded  nest.  Yet  the  mother  bird  is 
so  devoted  to  her  progeny  that  she  will 
even  carry  them  in  her  beak  if  danger 
threatens. 

Must  I  stop  talking  of  our  beautiful 
out-of-doors,  and  our  feathered  friends? 
Try  an  April  walk.  It  is  warranted  to 
cure    any    mental    disorder.      Burroughs 


says:  'Tt  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is 
keeping  yourself  in  tune  for  a  walk,  in 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  condition  in 
which  you  can  find  entertainment  and 
exhilaration  in  so  simple  and  natural  a 
pastime.  You  are  eligible  to  any  good 
fortune  when  you  are  in  a  condition  to 
enjoy  a  walk,  ^^'h.en  the  air  and  water 
taste  sweet  to  you,  how  much  else  will 
taste  sweet.  When  the  exercise  of  your 
limbs  affords  you  pleasure,  and  the  play 
of  your  senses  upon  the  various  objects 
and  shows  of  Nature  quickens  and  stim- 
ulates your  spirits,  and  your  relation  to 
the  world  and  yourself  is  what  it  should 
be — simple,  and  direct,  and  wholesome." 


Impressions  and  Expressions 

Bv  Walter  Hamilton  Candler 


ANY  process,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
which  renders  a  man  useful  to  his 
fellow  man,  is  education.  Some  impor- 
tant discoveries  are  now  being  made  in 
the  educational  world,  one  of  which  is 
that  similar  processes  do  not  always  pro- 
duce like  results.  In  other  words,  a 
process  that  is  successful  in  some  in- 
stances is  not  applicable  in  others. 

All  mind  is  the  same.  This,  to  some, 
will  appear  as  a  broad  assertion ;  but  it  is 
true.  The  mind  of  an  imbecile  and  that 
of  a  learned  philosopher  are  alike.  There 
is  positively  no  difference  in  mind.  But, 
no  two  brains  are  alike.  Therefore,  the 
same  method  of  training  will  not  apply  to 
every  individual. 

Recently  we  have  read  and  heard  much 
about  our  old  methods  of  training  and 
educating  the  child  being  erroneous,  and 
the  much  vaunted  theme  of  vocational 
education  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
educational  world,  and  some  valuable 
theories  have  been  advanced,  and  day  by 
day  the  question   draws   nearer    to    the 


hearts  of  the  thinking  men  and  women 
of  the  world,  who  are  becoming  more 
profoundly  impressed  by  its  magnitude. 

The  old  "Blueback"  Speller  still  holds 
its  place  back  there  in  the  heroic  past 
where  history  lingers,  and  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  instinctively  revere  it. 
But  the  day  of  the  "Blueback"  Speller 
has  passed,  as  other  things  pass  with  the 
ceaseless  onward  flow  of  time.  This  is 
an  age  of  progress  in  which  we  live ;  an 
age  of  action  instead  of  dreams,  and  how- 
ever sweet  the  memory  of  the  hallowed 
past,  sweeter  still  are  the  anticipations  of 
the  golden  future  that  spread  out  allur- 
ingly before  us.  Yet,  the  boy  or  girl  who 
through  a  lack  of  training  is  unprepared 
to  cope  with  conditions,  to  meet  intel- 
ligently the  adversities,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  vicissitudes  and  temptations 
incidental  to  life,  will  find  the  future  cold, 
uninviting,  and  repellant. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  the 
classics,  and  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion, is  considered  necessary  to  higher  in- 
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tellectual  attainments  and  ideals,  but  the 
one  vital  and  all-important  question  asked 
by  the  world  today  when  the  young  man 
or  woman  offers  their  services,  is  :  "What 
can  you  do?" 

What  can  the  average  High  School  or 
University  graduate  of  today  do  to  de- 
mand a  salary  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
all  the  necessities  and  a  few  of  the 
luxuries  of  life? 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  in  this  country  who 
are  dreaming  the  golden-tinted  dreams 
of  a  great  and  glorious  future,  and 
are  planning  to  start  on  a  voyage 
out  into  the  cold,  unresponsive  world, 
seeking  riches,  glory,  and  happiness. 
They  will  leave  the  loved  ones — 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  be- 
hind, and  following  the  alluring  mirage — 
better  known  as  the  wild  dream  of  youth 
— go  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  life — to 
fight  alone,  without  the  thoughtful  guid- 
ance of  the  kind  father  and  the  tearful 
admonitions  of  a  loving  mother. 

The  world  cares  nothing  about  good 
looks,  how  the  hair  is  parted,  the  style  of 
the  clothes,  a  reputation  as  an  enter- 
tainer, or  whether  the  father  of  the  young 
man  or  woman  was  a  lawyer,  physician, 
preacher,  or  governor,  or  whether  he  is  a 
rich  or  poor  man.  But  there  is  some- 
thing the  world  at  large  is  interested  in, 
and  if  the  young  man  or  woman  is 
equipped  with  that  their  success  is  already 
established  before  they  leave  home — and 
that  is  knowledge,  practical  knowledge, 
that  can  be  applied  in  the  every-day  life. 

If  a  man  or  woman  is  not  sufficiently 
equipped  to  render  useful  service  to  their 
fellow  man — no  matter  what  universities 
or  colleges  they  may  have  graduated 
from,  they  are  not  educated.  I  have  seen 
highly  cultured  people  who  were  not  edu- 
cated ;  and  to  my  mind  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  education  and  culture. 


However  the  two  may  be  made  to  con- 
verge, yet  there  is  a  difference  that  is  dis- 
tinct and  striking.  I  have  seen  uncultured 
men  and  women  who  were  educated — 
they  were  prepared  to  render  useful 
service. 

In  this  age,  one's  time  is  reckoned  by 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  unless  a  man  can 
calculate  his  hours,  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 
chances  are  that  man,  in  competition 
with  trained  men  in  the  rush,  push,  and 
turmoil  in  the  field  of  commerce,  will  be 
a  failure. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  say,  or 
even  insinuate,  that  our  present  system 
of  education  is  erroneous,  while  the 
present-day  system,  as  compared  with 
the  system  in  vogue  fifty  vears  ago,  is 
not,  after  all,  so  greatly  different.  The 
immense  value  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  systems  of  edu- 
cation in  the  past  is  incalculable,  and  I 
belie\e  that  the  changes  which  will  be 
made  in  the  educational  world  within  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  fruitful  of  most 
gratifying  results. 

Today,  there  is  no  particular  incentive 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  con- 
templates teaching  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood— not  even  as  much  today  as  in  the 
past.  The  school  teacher  ot  thirty  years 
ago,  drawing  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month,  was  considered  the  best  paid  in- 
dividual in  the  community.  Things  have 
changed  since  then — that  is,  everything 
but  the  school  teacher's  salary,  which 
remains  about  the  same.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  encouragement  offered  to  one 
as  a  school  teacher,  compared  to  that 
offered  in  different  lines  of  endeavor 
which  do  not  require  near  so  much  prep- 
aration. 

It  requires  more  time,  patience,  and 
hard  study  to  prepare  one  for  teaching 
than  for  any  other  profession.  But  most 
any  of  the  other  professions  pay  more, 
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and  they  do  not  require  the  close  appli- 
cation that  teaching  does.  Four  or  five 
years'  study  will  fully  equip  a  lawyer. 
physician,  or  minister.  But.  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  years,  a  school  teacher 
has  just  commenced. 

Of  all  professions,  school  teachers 
should  be  specialists.  "\\'e  need  in  our 
school-rooms  today  men  and  women  who 
have  specialized  on  some  one  thing,  and 
who  can  teach  that  one  thing  better  than 
anyone  else.  To  be  a  successful  school 
teacher  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  have  a 
good  college  education.  A  trip  abroad 
every  year  or  two  may  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  but  is  greatly  beneficial.  Post- 
graduate courses  are  essential ;  study, 
planning,  scheming,  and  thinking  are  also 
important  and  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  teacher,  as  much  if  not  more  so 
than  any  other  profession.  Yet,  I  re- 
peat, what  incentive  is  there  to  the  young 
man  or  woman  to  give  their  entire  lives, 
time,  energy,  and  capital  in  the  learning 
of  a  vocation  as  poorly  remunerative  as 
that  of  teaching  school  ?  There  are,  of 
course,  a  few  who  can  and  do  undertake 
this  profession,  and  there  is  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  successful  school 
teachers.  But  who  can  truthfully  say 
they  are  not  handicapped?  How  differ- 
ent would  it  be  if  the  teacher  in  every 
instance  could  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  with  the  lawyer,  physician,  and 
minister  ?  We  could  expect  more,  even 
demand  more. 

Ten  little  children  at  the  age  of  six 
enter  school :  they  stand  in  a  row  before 
the  young,  inexperienced,  poorly-paid 
school  teacher,  who  is  paid  the  pitiful 
sum  of  thirt^'-five  or  forty  dollars  per 
month  to  teach  these  little  tots  fin  the 
average  country  school  the  teacher  has 
anywhere  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  children  to  look  after)  ;  her  heart, 
no  doubt,  is  filled  with  sympathy,  love, 
and  kindness — this  is  one  of  the  charac- 


teristics of  the  young  girl  just  graduated 
from  high  school.  Ten  little  tots,  ten 
little  plastic  minds,  ten  little  souls,  ten 
little  hearts,  and  ten  little  brains  that  are 
vastly  different  from  each  other.  One 
child  perhaps  is  irritable  and  nervous, 
another  slow  and  dull,  another  is  afflicted 
with  some  other  pre-natal  weakness,  and 
so  on.  But  to  the  young  lady  teacher 
these  children  are  all  alike,  and  the 
same  method  of  teaching  is  applied 
to  all  of  them.  This  method  may 
fit  one  of  them,  or  perchance  two 
of  them,  but  surely  not  all  of  them. 
Xow  perhaps  this  misfit  does  not 
amount  to  very  much ;  and  perhaps  it 
does.  One  thing  is  certain,  nearly  all  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  failed  in 
life  have  been  misfits — and  their  failure 
can  be  traced  directly  back  to  "the  little 
red  school-house"  where  they  were 
started  wrong. 

We  wonder  sometimes  when  we  pick 
up  a  paper  and  read  of  a  suicide,  one  of 
the  poor  unfortunates  who  has  grown 
weary  by  the  way,  has  laid  down  his  load 
of  disappointments,  blighted  hopes,  and 
misery,  and  with  the  mildew  of  death 
upon  his  parched  lips  cries  out  against 
the  cruel  hand  of  fate  as  the  fatal  shot 
is  fired  or  the  fiery  acid  trickles  down 
his  throat.     We  wonder  why. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  if  the 
ten  little  children  entering  school  were 
put  under  the  supervision  of  a  specialist 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
children.  How  much  better  would  it  be 
for  these  little  fellows  to  come  under  the 
care  of  a  specialist  who  would  watch 
them  in  the  school-room  and  on  the  play- 
ground, studying  each  little  peculiarity, 
characteristic,  or  trait,  making  notes 
which  at  the  close  of  the  day  would  be 
transferred  to  an  individual  chart,  with 
certain  notations  concerning  the  child,  its 
habits,  likes,  dislikes,  weaknesses,  etc. 
And.  after  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months. 
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whichever  the  case  may  be,  send  the 
child  to  the  teacher,  with  a  prescription 
similar  to  that  which  a  physician  gives  a 
nurse  when  a  patient  enters  a  hospital. 
From  this  prescription,  the  teacher 
immediately  observes  the  kind  of  a  child 
she  is  dealing  with.  She  knows  ( she  has 
been  trained  as  a  teacher )  what  methods 
to  apply  to  fit  the  individual  case  and  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  She  makes  a 
daily  report,  which  gives  in  detail  the 
child's  progress.  This  report  is  examined 
carefully  by  the  specialist,  who  keeps  the 
child  under  close  scrutiny  all  the  time ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  makes  sugges- 
tions as  to  certain  methods  to  apply  to 
develop  certain  latent  talents,  or  to  erad- 
icate certain  undesirable  traits  of  char- 
acter. 

The  little  brain  is  developed  systemat- 
ically and  scientifically,  and  as  the  child 
progresses  with  its  studies  it  comes  under 
the  care  of  other  specialists  and  teachers 
in  the  same  manner,  until  finally  it  comes 
out  of  a  university  or  college  a  scientifi- 
cally educated  man  or  woman,  with  all  its 
latent  forces  developed  and  prepared  for 
life's  work. 

Think  of  the  future  with  the  world 
filled  with  men  and  women  who  are  edu- 
cated properly !  What  would  it  not  mean 
to  the  human  race? 

About  the  only  thing  that  separates  us 
from  savagery  and  barbarism  is  educa- 
tion. In  the  same  proportion  that  a  man 
is  educated  is  he  removed  from  savagery. 
The  most  dangerous  of  all  evils  is  ignor- 
ance. 

Poverty  is  the  cause  of  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  crime ;  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  every  hundred,  poverty  is  caused 
by  ignorance.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
crime  is  perpetrated  by  uneducated  ]5eo- 
ple.  We  know  that  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance walk  hand-in-hand.  Hence,  if  we 
would  reform,  we  must  educate.  Re- 
formation   (education)    should  begin  on 


the  day  the  child  is  born.  If  a  child  is 
educated  properly — that  is,  taught  to 
think,  to  formulate  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  life — the  chances  are  that  child 
will  never  be  a  criminal.  The  impres- 
sions it  receives  while  being  properly 
taught,  will  in  after  years  bear  fruit  in 
the  expression  of  honesty,  sincerity,  rec- 
titude, and  kindness.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  the 
average  man  or  woman  who  goes  wrong 
are  the  ones  who  have  been — if  educated 
at  all — educated  by  chance,  burdened 
with  erroneous  impressions  that  in  after 
life  gi\e  forth  expressions  of  dishonesty, 
insincerity,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  envy, 
which  cause  crime.  Clean  thinking  men 
and  women,  with  high  ideals,  and  clear 
conceptions  of  life,  never  commit  crime. 
Crime  is  the  expression  of  a  lifetime,  and 
not  of  a  day. 

Life  is  made  up  of  habits,  good  and 
bad.  Habits  are  acquired — that  is,  we 
learn  them.  The  grasping  mind  of  a 
child  will  acquire  a  bad  habit  just  as 
quickly  (in  some  instances  quicker)  as 
it  will  a  good  one.  Habits  become  sec- 
ond nature,  and  are  not  easily  broken. 
It  is  much  easier  to  go  back  and  learn 
something  that  was  left  unlearned  than 
to  go  back  and  unlearn  something  that 
should  not  have  been  learned.  Good 
habits  render  us  useful.  Bad  habits  are 
millstones  about  our  necks.  Environ- 
ment is  a  great  factor,  yet  its  influence 
for  good  or  bad  can  be  overcome.  We 
are,  primarily,  a  part  of  what  we  have 
seen,  heard,  and  read.  We  are,  after  all, 
the  architects  of  our  own  lives.  Proper 
thinking  makes  strong,  noble  men  and 
women.  High  ideals  are  inspired 
through  proper  impressions,  and  realized 
bv  application,  work,  and  right  living. 
The  realization  of  our  ideals  is  the 
heaven  about  which  we  dream.  The 
failure  is  the  hell  we  doubt  so  much.  We 
fail  only  when  we  court  failure  by  think- 
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ing    adverse    or    negative    thoughts,    and  vanish  under  the  searchlight  of  reason  as 

by  living  improperly.      Dissipations  and  the  fog  at  morning  before  the  rising  sun. 
crime  are   but   expressions   of    bad    im- 
pressions.    The    complex    problems    of  Success  comes  in   Can's:    failures    in 

life  are,  after  all,  just  hallucinations,  that  Cant's. 


Bird  Census  of  the  United  States 


A  CENSUS  of  all  the  birds  of  the 
United  States  is  suggested  for  this 
summer,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  inviting  bird 
lovers  throughout  the  country  to  co- 
operate in  taking  it.  The  object  is  to  de- 
termine how  many  pairs  of  birds  of  each 
species  breed  within  definite  areas.  By 
comparing  these  figures  with  those  of 
subsequent  censuses,  it  will  be  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  present  State  and 
Federal  laws  are  efifective,  and  game  and 
insectivorous  birds  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers.  Voluntary  observers 
are  relied  upon  to  furnish  most  of  the  de- 
sired data  to  the  Department. 

As  a  beginning,  the  Department  has 
asked  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cor- 
respondents throughout  the  country,  who 
have  previously  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice, to  follow  a  general  outline  in  supply- 
ing information.  Anyone  wishing  to  aid 
in  this  good  work  is  cordially  invited  to 
send  similar  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  correspondents  have  been  advised 
that  the  census  of  the  birds  should  be 
taken  over  some  area  that  fairly  repre- 
sents the  average  character  of  the 
country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  area  selected  should  represent  aver- 
age farm  conditions,  but  without  wood- 
land; should  be  not  less  than  forty  acres 
fa  quarter  of  a  mile  square),  and  not 
more  than  eighty  acres,  and  should  in- 
clude the   farm    buildings,    shade    trees, 


orchards,    fields    of     plowed     land,     and 
pasture. 

It  is  desired  to  take  a  census  of  the 
]5airs  of  birds  actually  nesting  within  the 
selected  area.  Birds  visiting  the  area  for 
feeding  purposes  should  not  be  counted, 
no  matter  how  close  their  nests  to  the 
boundary  lines. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  this 
census  on  the  scale  of  forty  to  eighty 
acres  in  a  single  day.  A  plan  which  has 
been  used  with  advantage  for  several 
years  is  to  begin  at  daylight  some  morn- 
ing the  last  of  May,  or  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  zigzag  back  and  forth  across 
the  area,  counting  the  male  birds  of  each 
species.  Early  in  the  morning,  at  that 
season,  every  male  bird  should  be  in  full 
song,  and  easily  counted.  After  the 
migration  is  over,  and  the  birds  are  set- 
tled in  their  summer  quarters,  it  is  safe 
to  consider  that  each  male  represents  a 
breeding  pair. 

The  census  of  one  day  should  be 
checked  and  revised  by  several  days  of 
further  work,  in  order  to  insure  that 
each  bird  seen  is  actually  nesting  within 
the  area,  and  to  make  certain  that  no  spe- 
cies has  been  overlooked. 

May  30  is  about  the  proper  date  to  be- 
gin the  census  in  the  latitude  of  \A'ash- 
ington.  In  the  latitude  of  Boston,  the 
work  should  not  begin  until  a  week  later ; 
and  south  of  Washington  an  earlier  date 
should  be  selected. 

The  final  results  of  the  census  should 
be  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey,  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
about  June  30.  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  selected  area,  defined 
so  explicitly  that  it  will  be  possible 
twenty-five  years  hence  to  have  the 
census  repeated.  The  name  of  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  land  should  be  given, 
together  with  a  careful  description  of  its 
character,  including  a  statement  whether 
the  area  is  dry  upland  or  moist  bottom- 
land, the  number  of  acres  in  each  of  the 
principal  crops,  or  in  permanent  meadow, 
pasture,  orchard,  swamp,  roads,  etc. ;  the 
kind  of  fencing  used,  and  whether  there 
is  much  or  little  brush  along  any  fences, 
roads,  or  streams,  or  in  the  permanent 
pasture. 

A  second  census  desired  is  one  of  some 
isolated  piece  of  woodland,  comprising 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres.  In  giving  the 
results  of  this  census,  the  number  and 
kinds  of  trees  in  the  woodland  should  be 
stated,  as  well  as  whether  there  is  much 
or  little  undergrowth. 

Still  a  third  census  to  be  taken  is  that 
of  some  definite  area — forty    acres    for 


instance — forming  part  of  a  much  larger 
tract  of  timber,  either  deciduous  or  ever- 
green. ^^■hile  the  number  of  birds  on 
such  a  piece  of  land  will  be  far  less  than 
on  an  equal  area  of  mixed  farm  land, 
their  correct  enumeration  will  require 
considerably  more  care  and  time. 

The  Department  also  will  be  glad  to 
ha\e  information  concerning  any 
changes  noted  in  the  bird  life  of  any 
locality,  especially  if  the  observations 
extend  o\'er  any  considerable  number  of 
years. 

In  the  past,  under  mixed  game  regula- 
tions of  various  States,  bird  life  has  been 
decreasing.  Now  that  the  birds  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  defi- 
nite and  uniform  measures  are  being 
taken  to  preserve  them  and  increase  their 
number.  The  new  bird  census  and  the 
censuses  to  follow  will  materially  aid  the 
Department  in  its  eiTort  to  preserve  a 
valuable  national  resource,  and  the 
voluntary  eft'orts  of  bird  lovers  in  aid  of 
this  movement  will  be  appreciated. 


4'#4*#4*'l*###'#4*#4-*4'4^#4'4*##4'###4'###4*4*#'##'4*4»#®?^ 


Fair  Phyllis  died,  and  went  to  realms  on  high  : 
But,  ere  she  reached  the  glories  of  the  sky — 
The  heavenly  beauties  of  that  city  blest. 
She  paused  a  moment,  then  she  thus  addressed 
The   sainted   warden   of   the   golden   gate: 
"Tell  me,  St.  Peter,  is  my  crown  on  straight?" 

—V.  W.^T. 


.A.  dude  came  to  grief  in  an  auto  race. 

And  while  staunching  the  blood  from  a  wound 

in   his   face, 
Cried  he,  as  they  bore  him  half-dead  from  the 

track, 
"Is  the  bow  on  my  green  hat  still  in  the  back?" 

— M.   L.   S. 


'?*'>l»=#'##4*#=i'^4*#4*4*4*^'i'^4'4*4*4-*#''4*4*4*4-'4*"*-'#"'i-4*4-^4'#4''^|*# 


"You  love  the  roses?     So  do  1.     I  wish 
The  sky  would  rain  down  roses  as  they  rain 
From  off  the  shaken  bush.     Why  will  it  not? 
Then  all  the  valleys  would  be  pink  and  white. 
And  soft  to  tread  on.    They  would  fall  as  light 
As  feathers,  smelling  sweet :   and  it  would  be 
Like   sleeping  and  yet  waking,  al-l  at   once ; 
O'er  the  sea,  queen,  where  we   shall  soon  go, 
Will  it  rain  roses?" 
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FICTION 


The  Soul  of  Adam 

A  PLAY  IX  FOUR  ACTS 
By  Hilliard  Booth 


CHARACTERS 

Bruce  Wolff  A   forester 

Ross    Laneham     4    minister 

Sam    CrEasman    A    mountaineer's    son 

Tate  J  arret  4    mountaineer 

PEEe    /„„    hoy 

Stage-Driver 

NisiE  CrEA-man  Sam's    mother,    a    zcldozv 

CalliE   Jarret   Tate's   sister 

Marion   FrasER  4n    invalid 

Miss   Van    Dusen   _ Marion's    aunt 


Time:     igoo 


SYNOPSIS 
ACT   I — Xisie    Creasman's   Cabin    on    Little   R'ver. 
ACT  11 — 7"/!!-  same:  a   month   hiter. 
ACT  111— Buck  forest  Hotel;   four  months  later. 
ACT  ir — Xisle  Creasman's  Cabin;  soon   after. 

Place:     Western   Xorlh   Caiolina 


ACT  I 


Scene:  Nisie  Creasman's  Cabm  on 
Little  River.  A  primitiz'e  interior. 
Rough  hoard  walls  and  floor;  a  zi'in- 
dow  at  rear;  the  hoiise-door  at  on' 
side;  a  door,  opposite,  to  bedroom.  A 
fireplace  and  mantel  near  the  bedroom 
door.  The  zi'alls  are  nnpainted ;  i 
Crayon  portrait  of  a  mountaineer 
hangs  at  rear,  also  an  "In  Memoriam,'' 
framed.  A  garish  advertising  picture 
is  tacked  over  the  mantel:  a  gun-rack 
is  belozv  the  picture.  Jlliife  curtains 
at  witndozi.'.  Rag  rugs  on  the  floor. 
A  small  table  hears  a  lamp,  and  near 
it  stands  a  basket  of  wool.  A  reel  bv 
the  fireplace:  irons  on  the  hearth.  To- 
bacco, matches,  a  lamp,  a  medicine 
bottle,  a  pipe,  fish-hooks,  and  a  Bible 


on  the  mantel.  There  are  several 
native-made  straiv-hottomed  chairs, 
li'hile  a  steamer-chair  stands  by  the 
ivindow.  A  fire  crackles  in  the  fire- 
place. The  li'indozi'  is  open;  through 
it  is  seen  a  viezi'  of  distant  mountain-: 
— high,  majestic. 

The  room  is  neat;  according  to  Little 
River  standards  it  is  well  furnished. 

A^isie  Creasman  is  discoz'cred  seated 
near  the  table,  carding  wool.  She  is 
an  active  and  energetic  elderly  'woman, 
her  spare  figure  clad  in  a  homespun 
dress.  Her  gray  hair  is  drazvn  back 
almost  tightly  on  her  head.  Her  face 
shozvs  strong  character.  She  zi'orks 
quickly,  and  zvith  no  sign  of  feebleness. 
A.s  she  tosses  the  zvool  from  the  carders 
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to  the  table.  Sam  Creasman,  her  son, 
enters  at  the  house  door,  carrying  a  shot- 
gun. He  is  a  gaunt  but  strong-framed 
fello-cv,  of  twenty-four  years:  a  stolid 
expression  on  his  regular  features.  He 
zvears  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of  old 
striped  trousers.  He  crosses  Icisurelx 
to  the  fireplace,  ejecting  a  shell  from  the 
gun.  Apparently  he  does  not  notice 
Nisie;  apparently  AHsie  does  not  notice 
him.  Sam  puts  the  gun  on  the  rack 
over  the  mantel,  takes  a  plug  of  tobacco 
from   the  shelf,  and  bites  off  a  piece. 

Nisie  (zvithout  turning) — Little  River 
was  good  enough  fer  your  daddy. 

Sam  (dispassionately) — All  right. 
Maw.  (He  slips  the  plug  of  tobacco  im 
his  pocket,  and  looks  about  for  his 
flask.) 

Nisie  (after  a  pause) — They  want  a 
man  down  to  Buck  Forest.  (Sam  goes 
rear  and  looks  behind  the  cravon  por- 
trait.) 

Sam — Got  yuh  a  wild  turkey. 

(Nisie  does  not  anszccr.  Sam.  cross- 
ing to  the  "In  Memoriam."  puts  his  hand 
on  the  steamer-chair.) 

Sam — Where's  Miss  Marion? 

Nisie — Restin'  up. 

(Sam  nods  and  crosses  to  the  "In 
jMemoriam" ;  he  looks  behind  the  frame.) 

Nisie  (zvithout  turning :  carding  faster 
— agitated) — You're  a  fool,  Sam. 

Sam— All  right,  Maw.  (He  drazcs  a 
flask  of  corn  zvhiskey  from  behind  the 
frame,  takes  a  drink  from  the  flask,  slips 
it  into  his  hip  pocket,  zvipes  his  mouth. 
and  turns.)     Stage  gone  up? 

Nisie  (laying  dozvn  her  carders 
quickly,  rising,  and  turning  in  protest)  — 
Sam ! 

Sam  (embarrassed  ) — Don't  take  on. 
Maw. 

Nisie — Whut  fer  will  yuh  go  to  furrin 
parts? 


Sam  (zcith  spirit) — Little  River  was 
good  enough  fer  daddy ! 

Nisie  (eager) — Yes. 

Sam — Whut  did  dad  ever  do — 

Nisiic  (interrupting) — He  made  him  a 
home. 

Sam — Whut  did  dad  ever  see? 

Nisie  (serious:  simply) — He  saw  the 
mountings,  an'  the  sun,  an'  God,  Sam. 

Sam  (laughing  shortly,  as  he  turns 
azvay) — That  was  afore  the  railroad 
come  through  the  Gap.  (Turning  back, 
zvith  spirit) — An'  dad's  a-lyin'  out  thar 
b}'  the  big  cedar,  without  ever  havin'  seen 
nary  but  the  old  hills  he  was  born  in ;  I 
won't  do  it ;  not  me.  I've  had  schoolin' 
three  sessions.  (JJ^ith  a  szveep  of  his 
arm)  I  know  whut's  out  thar — an'  the 
railroad's  through  the  Gap. 

Nisie  (pleading) — The  hills  air  your 
best  friends,  Sam. 

S.\M  {dispassionate,  as  before) — I 
ain't  got  nary  agin  the  old  hills,  ^law  ;  but 
I  got  to  jedge  fer  myself. 

Nisie — Aliss  ^Marion's  from  out  thar, 
Sam  ;  she  says  it's  best  here. 

S.\M — Whut  does  she  know?^  (Point- 
ing to  steamer  chair)  A-settin'  in  that 
chair  all  day  a-restin'  up !  Whut  does 
she  know  about  plowin'  an'  plantin'  an' 
pullin'  fodder ;  an'  plowin'  an'  plantin' 
an'  pullin'  fodder — (Breaks  off  tcearily. 
at  the  thought  of  the  monotony  of  it.  A 
pause.) 

Nisie — ]\Iight  as  well  lay  out  your 
shirt. 

S.\M — Might  as  well. 

(As  A'isie  moves  tozvard  the  bedroom 
door,  Callie  Jarret  enters  at  the  house 
door,  breathless.  An  unkempt  mountain 
girl  of  tzventy,  Illiterate,  quick-tempered, 
pretty  In  a  zi'lld  zvay.  Wears  a  loose 
fitting  cotton  dress,  torn  and  soiled,  a  pair 
of  old  shoes,  and  no  stockings.  She 
pauses  zi'ith  flushed  face  as  she  sees 
Sam.) 
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Callie — Yuh  hain't  gone  yet ! 

Sam — Hello,  Callie. 

NisiE — Whut  brings  you  down  from 
the  mounting,  Callie  Jarret? 

Callie  (zvitli  a  laugh) — Hain't  thar 
room  fer  me  on  Little  River,  Nisie  Creas- 
man? 

NiSiE — I  ain't  sayin'  thar  ain't;  an' 
then  agin  I  ain't  sayin  thar  is. 

Callie— They  got  Tate. 

Sam    (startled) — When? 

Callie — Last  night.  Thar  was  three 
uv  'em.  Al  Gregg  showed  'em.  They're 
takin'  Tate  t'  Atlanta.  An'  ten  gallons 
u'v  good  corn-juice  a-soakin'  in  my  potato- 
patch.     (Laughs.) 

Sam — By  gar ! 

NiSiE — I'm  a  right  sorry  fer  your 
brother  Tate,  Callie. 

(Callie  nods  to  Nisie,  and  nears  Sam.) 

Callie — Air  yuh  a-goin'  away  fer  the 
truth,  Sam? 

Sam — I'm  a-waitin'  on  the  stage. 

Callie — We-uns  uv  Little  River  hain't 
good  enough  fer  you  no  more,  eh  ? 

Nisie  (with  spirit) — My  Sam's  got  the 
book-larnin'  to  make  his  way  in  furrin 
parts,  Callie  Jarret ;  an'  if  he's  got  a  mind 
to  see  the  world,  why  I  reckon  God's  got 
beyond  the  Gap,  too.  I  applaud  Sam  fer 
goin',  Callie  Jarret ;  I  applaud  him. 

(She  e.vits  info  the  bedroom.  Callie 
laughs. ) 

Sam — Tate  talked  too  much. 

Callie — Hit  hain't  the  first  time  Tate's 
been  took  up  fer  brewin'  liquor ;  an'  hit 

won't  be  the   last \\'hut    about 

me.  Sam  ? 

Sam — I  reckon  Maw'U  let  yuh  stay  on 
here  a  bit. 

Callie  (close  to  him) — \Miut  about 
me? 

Sam  (abruptly,  as  he  faces  her)  — 
I'Vhut  about  yuh? 

Callie — ^^'hen  air  yuh  goin'  to  marry 


(Sam  stares  at  her,  then  turns  a7i.'ay 
ivith  a  laugh.) 

Sam — When  that  dead  turk  out  thar 
starts  to  settin'. 

Callie  (seizing  his  arm  angrily) — Yuh 
swore  to  Christ  an'  Satan  yuh'd  make  me 
your  married  wife,  Sam  Creasman. 

Sam — Why  don't  yuh  marry  one  uv 
the  others? 

(Callie  strikes  him  in  the  face  ivith 
her  open  hand.  Sam  flares  up,  faces  her 
threateningly,  then  cools  dozvn  with  a 
laugh,  takes  out  the  tobacco,  and  bites  off 
a  piece.) 

Callie — Hit  hain't  so! 

Sam — The  Jarrets  always  was  a  poor 
lot :  anyone'll  say  that  much  fer  yuh. 
(Laughing,  as  Callie  flares  up  again.) 
Go  ahead,  hit  me  again,  it's  your  last 
chance. 

Callie  (her  manner  changmg  to  one 
of  penitence) — Yuh  made  me  do  it,  Sam. 
Hit  hain't  so,  I  tell  yuh. 

Sam — I've  heard  talk,  Callie  Jarret. 

Callie — Thar's  a  furrin'  girl  a-stayin' 
here,  hain't  thar? 

Sam  (nodding) — Yes,  thar  is;  whut 
uv  it? 

Callie — She's  been  here  a-right  smart 
time,  hain't  she? 

Sam — Maw's  been  a-boardin'  uv  her 
two  months. 

Callie — I've  heard  talk,  Sam  Creas- 
man. 

Sam  (angry,  then  laugh'mg  contemptu- 
ously)— She's  weak  in  the  lungs! 

Callie — Thet's  whut  talk  counts  fer. 
Sam.  (As  Sam  starts)  Thar  hain't  nary 
one  but  yuh.  Sam.     (Xears  him.) 

Sam — How  do  I  know  that? 

Callie — Hain't  I  proven  hit  to  vuh, 
Sam?  Hain't  yuh  knowed  hit  nigh  a 
year  ? 

Sam — Thar  ain't  nary  man  but  me, 
Callie? 

Callie — Nary  one,  Sam  ;  nary  one !  I 
hc^rd   vuh    was   goin'   awav  when   they 
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took  Tate ;  I  come  acrost  the  mountings 
to  see  yuh. 

Sam  (nodding) — I  like  yuh  all  right. 
Callie. 

Callie — An  yuh'll  marry  me? 

Sam — When  I  come  back  to  Little 
River. 

Callie— When'll  thet  be? 

S.\M  (gestures  over  the  viezv) — ^^'hen 
I've  seen  whut's  out  thar. 

Callie — Will  yuh  swear  hit  by  Christ 
an'  Satan? 

Sam  (hesitating,  and  laughing) — Lll 
swear  it  by  this   (kisses  her  roughly). 

C.\LLIE  (clinging  to  him) — I  love  yuh 
true,  Sam. 

Sam  (freeing  himself) — All  right, 
Callie. 

(Nisie  enters  zvith  an  ironing-board, 
and  some  handkerchiefs  and  neckties. 
She  lays  the  board  on  backs  of  tzvo 
chairs,  and  then  takes  iron  from  hearth.) 

NisiE — I  reckon  thar's  time  ter  press 
out  your  partic'lers,  Sam. 

Sam — I  reckon  so.  Callie  '11  stop  on 
here  a  bit  with  yuh,  Maw. 

Callie  (quickly,  as  Nisie  looks  up 
sharply ) — Jest  ter  rest  afore  startin' 
back,  Nisie.  (To  Sam)  I  gotta  get  home, 
and  feed  the  things.     (She  seats  herself.) 

Nisie — I  reckon  the  things  needs 
feedin'. 

Sam  (looking  for  fish-hooks  on  mantel, 
and  lifting  up  pipe) — Here's  the  fur- 
rester's  pipe  on  the  fire-board.  Maw ;  he 
clean  forgot  it.  (Finds  the  hooks,  and 
puts  them  in  his  pocket.) 

Nisie  (ironing) — Reckon  he  forgot  it, 
Sam?     (Smiles.) 

Sam   (nodding) — I  reckon  so. 

Callie — Air  the  furresters  in  these 
parts  ? 

Sam — They're  a-fightin'  fire  on  Pisgah 
sence  last  week. 

Nisie — Was  they  up  your  way,  Callie? 

Callie — Not  fer  six  months. 


Nisie  (to  Sam) — I've  been  a-ex- 
pectin'  uv  the  furrester  back  fer  that  pipe 
every  day,  Sam;  it's  nigh  a  week  sence 
he's  set  eyes  on  ]\Iiss  Marion. 

Sam — Her?     She's  got  weak  lungs! 

Nisie — I  reckon  it  ain't  her  lungs  whut 
draws  him. 

Sam  (as  Callie  laughs) — She'd  have 
no  use  fer  his  rough  kind. 

Nisie  (zvith  a  slap  of  the  iron) — Jest 
whut  all  uv  Hogback  says  when  your 
daddy  come  a-aggravatin'  me,  Sam.  (As 
Sam  laughs)  He  wasn't  fancy  to  look  at, 
was  your  daddy ;  but  he  was  a  pillar  uv 
strength,  Sam, 

(Marion  Fraser  appears  at  the  bed- 
room door.) 

God  was  in  every  inch  uv  him,  an'  not 
a  door  in  the  house  could  he  walk 
through  without  he  stooped. 

Marion — Father  used  to  say  Neal 
Creasman  was  the  realest  man  he  ever 
knew. 

(Marion  is  a  girl  of  tzventy-five,  city- 
born  and  bred,  refined,  cultured;  delicate, 
attractive.  Dressed  simplv  in  a  one- 
piece  liouse  dress.) 

Nisie — Come  right  in.  Miss  Marion. 
An'  Neal  said  your  daddy  was  as  nice 
an'  common  as  if  he'd  been  born  on  Little 
River. 

Marion — Father  enjoyed  his  hunting 
trips  as  he  did  nothing  else. 

Nisie — I  reckon  Neal  an'  your  daddy 
air  a-talkin'  them  huntin'  trips  over  in 
heax'en.  ]\Iiss  Marion. 

(Marion  nods,  and  crosses  to  the  zvin- 
dow,  looking  off  at  the  view.) 

Nisie — An'  when  God  calls  me,  I'll  be 
a-settin'  thar  beside  'em,  listenin'  an' 
makin'  chinquapin  chains  jest  as  natural. 

Marion — There's  no  longer  any 
smoke  over  Pisgah.  (She  seats  herself 
by  the  window.) 

Nisie — I  reckon  the  furresters  have 
put  the  fire  out. 
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Marion — How  clear  the  mountain  is 
today. 

NiSiE  (nodding) — ]\'Iove(l  hnlfway  up 
ter  the  house ;  we  air  right  in  the  middle 
uv  the  sceneries. 

Marion  (to  herself) — Wonderful! 

S'AM — I'd  give  the  whole  thing  fer  a 
good  movin'  picture  show ! 

Marion — Sam ! 

Sam — Ef  the  stage  comes,  call  ter 
Frank  ter  wait  on  me  for  the  down  trip, 
Maw. 

Marion  (as  Nisie  nods) — Going  away, 
Sam? 

Sam — Yes'm. 

Marion — Far  ? 

Sam — I  ain't  certain.  I  want  ter  see 
Jacksonville,  an'  I  want  ter  see  N'  York ; 
I  reckon  I'll  go  ter  Greenville  first  off. 

Nisie  (as  Marion  slioivs  surprise) — I 
reckon  thar  was  plenty  uv  travelin'  done 
in  the  Bible,  Miss  Marion. 

Marion — If  you  reach  New  York, 
Sam,  you  must  call  on  a  friend  of  mine — 
Ross  Laneham.    He's  a  minister. 

Sam — Yes'm.  Thank  yuh.  (He  exits 
into  the  bedroom.) 

Nisie — Baptist? 

Marion — Episcopalian. 

(Xisie  slaps  the  iron  dozvn  hard:  good 
breeding  prez'ents  comment.) 

Marion  (to  Callie) — I  haven't  seen 
you  before,  have  I  ? 

Nisie — Callie  Jarret,  uv  Teller's  Creek. 

Marion — Have  you  come  far? 

Callie — Yes'm. 

Marion — Everything  well  at  home?  ' 

Callie — Yes'm. 

Nisie — You're  lookin'  well  today,  ]\Iiss 
Marion ;  yuh  got  color  in  your  cheeks. 
Yuh've  picked  up  considerable  sence  yuh 
come  here. 

Marion — I  feel  like  a  different  person. 

Nisie — It's  the  mounting  air. 

Marion — If  I'd  gone  to  the  Sana- 
torium, I  believe  I  shouldn't  have  been 
any  better. 


Nisie — An'  now  yuh  air  a-goin'  ter  get 
well. 

Marion — Now  I  want  to  get  well. 
....  How  every  tree  on  Pisgah  stands 
out! 

Nisie  (smiling) — I  reckon  yuh'll  have 
ter  look  right  hard  to  see  them  furresters, 
Miss  Marion. 

Marion — The  foresters? 

Nisie  (with  a  laugh) — I've  got  pretty 
keen  eyesight  myself ! 

Marion  (abruptly) — I'm  going  to  bor- 
row your  ironing-board  one  of  these  days. 

Nisie — Ain't  Sophie  ^^'heeler  doin' 
your  things  right  ? 

Marion —  Wd\ — my  handerchief  s — 
she  zvon't  use  clothes-pins,  you  know ; 
and  they  ivill  blow  in  the  red  mud. 

Callie — Why  don't  she  do  like  I  do — 
hang  em  on  bob-wire  ? 

Nisie — You're  welcome  to  the  ironin' 
board.  Miss  Marion.  (With  a  sigh)  I 
got  a  real  affection  fer  it. 

Marion — Affection — for  the  ironing- 
board? 

Nisie  (nodding) — My  mother  was 
laid  out  on  it. 

(Tlie  call  of  stage-driver  heard  off.  and 
nearing  rattle  of  the  stage.) 

Nisie  (putting  dozvn  iron) — It's  the 
stage. 

Driver  (calling) — Passenger  fer  yuh, 
Nisie  Creasman.  Whoa  thar!  This 
here's  the  house.  ^    ,  ■ 

Nisie — I  reckon  it's  Aunt  Harriet.^, 

Sam  (heard  calling) — Stop  fer  me 
on  the  down  trip,  Frank. 

( N'isie  goes  out  at  the  house-door.) 

Driver  (heard  calling) — Easy  with 
the  bear's  grease,  Sam.  (Laughter.) 
I'll  pick  yuh  up. 

C.VLLIE  (crossing  to  Marion) — I  want 
ter  tell  yuh,  Sam  Creasman's  goin'  ter 
marry  me, 

!Marion — Why,  Callie. 

Callie — Yes'm;  when  he  gits  back.  I 
want  yuh  ter  tell  Nisie  uv  it. 
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Marion — You  must  tell  Nisie  yourself. 

Callie  (zvith  a  laugh  ) — Me  tell  Xisief 

Driver  {heard  calll'iig) — Git  up,  thar! 

{Rattle  of  stage  moving  off.) 

Callie — Nisie  wouldn't  hear  it  from 
me. 

Marion — But  Callie, — 

{Breaks  off  as  Xisie  enters.) 

Nisie — It's  a  friend  uv  yourn,  Miss 
Marion.     Come  right  along-  in,  sir. 

(Ross  Laneham  enters,  a  man  of 
thirty-eight,  clean-cut,  considered  broad- 
minded  by  a  conventional  parish,  .-i 
pleasant  face,  smooth  shaven.  He  car- 
ries a  box.) 

Marion   (rising)  Ross! 

Ross  (laying  dozvn  bo.v.  and  taking  her 
hands  eagerly) — Marion! 

M.\Ri0N — Ross  Laneham  ! 

Ross — Why,  you're  looking  well : 
almost  your  old  self ! 

Marion  (laughs,  nods,  and  turns  to 
Nisie) — This  is  Ross  Laneham.  (To 
Ross )  yirs.  Creasman. 

Ross  (shaking  hands  with  Nisie) — 
You've  done  wonders  with  Miss  Fraser 
in  two  months ;  you've  worked  a  miracle. 

Nisie — Well,  she  did  look  a  right 
smart  sorrier  when  she  first  come. 

M.\Ri0N — What  brings  you  here,  Ross? 

Ross — You  really  ask? 

Marion — All  the  way  from  New  York 
— to  see  me?  .: 

^osS'  (nodditig) — I  should  have  been 
here  yesterday.  I  missed  my  connection 
at  Salisbury.  Don't  tire  yourself  stand- 
ing. 

Nisie  (as  Marion  scats  herself) — I 
reckon  we'll  help  Sam  with  his  bag, 
Callie. 

(Puts  down  ironing-board,  and  gathers 
up  ties,  etc.) 

C.^LLiE — I'll  wait  on  him  here. 

Nisie  (angrily)— Yuh  come  along, 
Callie  Jarret !  Yuh  kin  start  up  the  stove 
fer  me,  I  reckon. 


Callie — I'll  help  yuh,  Nisie.  (She 
c.vits  through  bedroom.) 

Nisie — Callie  jest  naturally  ain't  got  a 
bit  uv  sense.  {  With  a  smile)  Now  draw 
your  chairs  up  ter  the  fire,  Miss  Marion. 

(She  e.vits  through  bedroom.) 

Ross — What  a  sight  for  a  sore  henrt 
you  are. 

Marion  (laughing) — How's  Auntie? 

Ross — Well.  (Indicating  box)  She 
sent  you  the  walking  dress  you  wrote 
for. 

M.\RioN — It  was  good  of  you  to 
trouble  with  it.  Sam  Creasman's  about 
to  start  out  to  see  the  world,  Ross  ;  and 
Nisie — 

Ross  (interrupting) — Never  mind 
these  people. 

Marion — These  people,  indeed  ! 

Ross — Hasn't  the  novelty  of  the  sit- 
uation begun  to  wear  off? 

Marion — Yes. 

Ross — Then  you'll  consent  to  go  to 
the  sanatorium,  where  your  friends  can 
get  at  you  once  in  a  while  without  being 
jolted  over  country  roads  in  springless 
traps  ? 

Marion — No.  As  the  novelty  wears 
oflF,  I  find  myself  content. 

Ross — You  really  like  it  here? 

Marion — Yes.  Nisie  tells  me  of  my 
father ;  I  just  begin  to  realize  what  his 
hunting  trips  meant  to  him. 

Ross — This  country  was  all  very  well 
for  your  father;  and  it  was  natural  you 
should  want  to  see-  the  mountains  he 
used  to  tell  of — 

Marion — And  the  people. 

Ross — And  the  people.  But  now  that 
you're  on  the  road  to  health — for  you 
are  going  to  get  well — 

Marion  (zvith  a  laugh) — Of  course 
I'm  going  to  get  well. 

Ross — Come  back  to  your  friends. 

Marion  (serious) — Ross,  I'm  at  peace 
with  myself. 
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Ross — The  wilderness  impresses  you 
with  the  futility  of  the  social  game? 

Marion — Yes,  and  nine-tenths  of  civi- 
lization along  with  it. 

Ross — Solitude  often  has  tliat  effect 
on  one.  What  appears  as  a  new,  a  phil- 
osophical view  of  life,  is  merely  a  nat- 
ural reaction. 

Marion — You  think  my  contentment 
here  won't  last? 

Ross — How  can  it? 

(A  pause.  Marion  looks  from  the 
windozv  zvithout  answering.) 

Ross — As  soon  as  you  are  stronger. 
you  will  heed  the  call  of  your  friends, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  call  of  the  poor 
will  reach  you  first ;  you  won't  be  able  to 
refuse  it.     I  know  you  too  well. 

Marion  (still  looking  from  the  win- 
dozv)— If  I  can  accomplish  some  good 
here? 

Ross — In  just  what  way? 

Marion  (abruptly,  as  she  faces  him) 
— Ross,  do  vou  believe  in  regeneration  ? 

Ross — If  I  didn't,  I  should  resign  my 
pulpit.  The  man  whom  religion  cannot 
'influence,  uplift — 

Marion  (abruptly) — Yes,  what  of 
him  ?  The  man  for  whom  religion  has 
ceased  to  have  a  meaning,  for  whom 
ambition  has  ceased  to  exist? 

■Ross — Of    whom    are    vou    thinking? 

Marion — Bruce  Wolff. 

Ross  (startled)— r,ruce  Wolff  .... 
Bruce  Wolff  here? 

Marion — In  the  Forest  Service. 

Ross — But  I  thought — his  father  told 
me — he  was  with  a  law  firm — in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Marion — He  hasn't  written  his  father 
in  three  years.  Mr.  Bruce  refused  to  aid 
him  unless  he  returned  to  the  law.  Bruce 
wanted  to  take  up  ranching.  The  break 
became  final. 

Ross — Now  I  understand  the  father's 
sudden  loss  of  interest,  his  lack  of  spirit 
— lie  is  grieving  over  his  son. 


Marion — \Mien  I  first  saw  Bruce — 
knew  who  he  was — I  was  frightened. 
You  know  how  we  were  taught  to  con- 
sider him  a  pariah,  an  outcast. 

Ross — A  man  who  wouldn't  stop  at 
murder  in  order  to  have  his  way. 

Marion — That's  not  fair,  Ross. 

Ross — Not  altogether  fair. 

]Marion — The  man  whom  Bruce  at- 
tacked recovered ;  nothing  was  further 
from  Bruce  \\'olff's  thoughts  than  mur- 
der. 

Ross — You  know  his  story  ? 

Marion — He  assaulted  an  officer  who 
arrested  his  friend :  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city  on  account  of  it. 

Ros.s — It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
hundred  follies ;  the  crowning  escapade 
of  a  boy  who  had  every  opportunity  to 
make  good :  money,  friends,  a  fond 
father — his  father's  aft'ection  denied  him 
nothing. 

Marion — His  father's  aft'ection  is  to 
blame  for  his  follies. 

Ross — Marion,  you  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Bruce  Wolff? 

Marion — Yes. 

Ross — Marion,  do  you  loA'e  him? 

M.vrion — No :  I  am  sorrv  for  him, 
Ross  ;  I  want  to  bring  him  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  opportunities  ;  I  want  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  h'm  and  his 
father — between  him  and  societv.  I 
have  already  influenced  him  for  good. 

Ross  (shaking  his  head) — He  won't 
understand  you.  ^^'ith  a  man  like  that,  it 
is  all  or  nothing. 

M.^RiON — You  don't  believe  his  spirit- 
ual awakening  is  possible? 

Ro=s  (zvith  conviction) — \^.'hen  you 
sou"d  the  depths  of  a  man's  soul,  you 
sound  eternity :  vou  can't  sound  that 
deoth  with  words;  you  can't  reach  the 
divinity  in  man  by  a  good  example. 
W^ords  mend  conduct,  example  cures 
faults :  the  eternal  spark  in  another  is  re- 
kindled only  by  the  eternal  spark  in  one's 
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self.  To  reach  the  best  in  a  man,  you 
must  give  the  best  in  yourself,  freely, 
without  compromise,  without  regret, 
with  full  understanding,  absolute  sym- 
pathy :  in  short,  you  must  give  love — 
human,  divine — love  complete.  And  that 
you  cannot  give  Bruce  Wolff. 

Marion — No. 

Ross — Have  you  seen  much  of  the 
man? 

Marion — Every  day,  while  the  for- 
esters were  camped  near  here. 

Ross — ^Marion,  there  is  more  to  Bruce 
\\'olff's  story  than  you  know.  It  seems 
right  for  me  to  speak  of  it.  The  officer 
whom  Bruce  Wolflf  assaulted  did  not  get 
well. 

Marion — Did  not — ( l^auses, shocked). 

Ross — He  died  as  a  result  of  that  at- 
tack. He  lingered  a  month.  When  it 
was  certain  he  could  not  live,  Bruce 
\\'olff's  father  bought  the  silence  of  the 
ph)rsician  and  the  family:  death  was 
accredited  to  another  cause.  I  learned 
of  it  recently — through  the  physician. 
He  brought  me  a  troubled  conscience. 
Bruce  Wolfif  himself  doesn't  know. 

Marion — Doesn't  know  —  that  the 
man  he  attacked — died? 

Ross  (shakes  his  head) — I  believe  not: 
don't  tell  him. 

Marion — No  need  to  warn  me.  Bruce 
never  meant  to  kill  the  man.  It  doesn't 
make  his  act  more  guilty. 

Ross — That  stands  between  him  and 
God.  (Sits  by  her.)  Have  your  thoughts 
not  been  at  all  of  me,  Marion  ? 

jMarton — Indeed,  yes. 

Ross — You  know  why  I  am  here? 

Marion — As  a  friend,  Ross. 

Ross  (nodding) — As  a  friend;  for  his 
answer. 

Marion — Give  me  until  Summer. 

Ross — You  still  put  me  off? 

Marion — I'm  not  strong  enough  to 
marry  yet.  The  duties  of  a  minister's 
wife — 


Ross — Happiness  would  bring  you 
health. 

Marion — I  wonder ! 

Ross — I  think  of  you  constantly.  I 
think  of  the  day  when  you  will  sit  beside 
me  in  the  library,  and — Ah,  Marion ! 

Marion — Do  you  never  think  of  me  as 
here — in  the  fields,  the  forest? 

Ross — Yes,  I  worry  about  you  half  the 
time. 

Marion  (her  hand  on  his  arm) — I'm 
content  with  things  for  the  present,  Ross. 
I  don't  want  them  different. 

Ross — Until  Summer,  then  ;  when  you 
are  stronger. 

Marion  (nodding) — Stronger — to  de- 
cide.    (Draivs  shazvl  about  her.) 

Ross — You're  cold.  (Closes  the  win- 
dozv.  Imperceptibh'  the  light  begins  to 
fade.) 

Marion — You'll  stay  here  tonight, 
Ross. 

Ross — I  must  catch  the  evening  train 
at  Penrose. 

Marion — You  go  back  tonight? 

Ross — I  promised  to  be  in  town  on 
Saturday.  I  planned  to  be  here  yester- 
day. (As  Marion  nods)  And  I  have  my 
answer.  Go  to  the  sanatorium,  Marion : 
here  you  have  none  of  the  comforts  of 
life. 

Marion — I  have  something  better. 

(Call  of  stage-driver  heard  and 
rattle  of  nearing  stage.) 

Marion — It's  the  down  stage. 

Ross  (earnest) — Don't  try  to  reclaim 
Bruce  ^^^olff.  Be  friendly  with  him — 
he  won't  understand  anything  more. 

Marion — He  shan't  misunderstand 
me,  Ross. 

Ross — I  trust  you.  \Miat  can  I  send 
you  ?     Books — magazines  ? 

Marion — Nothing.  (Ross  rises,  go- 
ing.) 

Driver  (heard  calling) — Hey-oop  !  All 
aboard  for  Buck  Forest ! 

M.VRiON — My  love  to  Auntie. 
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Ross — It's  done  me  a  world  of  good  to 
see  you. 

(Sam  enters  zvith  an  old  grip.  He  is 
dressed  in  impressed  suit  of  brown 
cloth,  stiff  shirt,  and  high  collar.  Nisie 
and  Callie  enter  after  him.) 

Sam — G'bye,  Maw  ;  g'bye,  Callie. 

Nisie  (follozving  Sam) — Don't  get 
masacreed  by  the  cars,  Sam. 

Marion — Mr.  Laneham  will  see  Sam 
safely  started,  Nisie. 

Nisie  (looking  at  Laneham  in  sur- 
prise)— Wd\.  yuh  air  a-poppin'  in  an' 
poppin'  out! 

Sam — G'bye,  Miss  Marion. 

Nisie  (as  Sam  turns  to  go  off) — Sam  ! 
(Catches  hold  of  his  coat.     Sam  turns.) 

Sam  (shaking  her  off) — Don't  forgit 
to  feed  the  hounds,  Maw. 

Driver  (heard  calling) — Quit  yuh 
prinkin',  Sam! 

(As  the  driver  speaks,  Bruce  Wolff  is 
seen  passing  by  the  zvindozv.) 

Sam — I'm  with  yuh,  Frank!  (Turns 
to  door.  Bruce  Wolff  enters  at  the  door, 
a  handsome,  heavy-set  fellow,  frank 
eyes:  dressed  in  a  zvorn  khaki  suit  and 
leggings.  He  has  a  branch  of  dogzvood 
blossoms  i<n  his  hand.) 

Sam— Hello.  Wolff.  I'm  off  on  the 
cars  this  time. 

(Ross  turns  abruptly.  Marion's  eyes 
light  up.) 

Bruce  (slapping  Sam  on  the  back)  — 
Good  for  you,  Sam. 

Nisie — If  it  ain't  the  furrester! 

Bruce — Brought  you  some  dogwood, 
Nisie.     (Throzvs  it  on  table.) 

Sam — Come  along,  Mr.  Laneham. 
(Calling)  Bunch  your  reins,  boy!  (He 
exits). 

Driver  (heard  speaking) — Well,  whut 
do  yuh  know  about  that?  (Riotous 
laughter). 

Nisie  (an.vious) — Be  keerful  now, 
Sam.     Remember  whut  the  srood  book 


says.      (Exits,    after   Sam,    admonishing 
him). 

Marion — Bruce,  you  remember  Ross 
Laneham  ? 

Bruce — Hello,  Laneham. 

(Laneham  extends  his    hand:    Bruce      j 
takes  it  frankly.)  1 

Ross — Miss  Fraser  told  me  you  were 
here.     May  I  tell  your  father? 

Bruce — Have  you  got  a  grudge 
against  the  old  man?  (Laughs,  and  then 
speaks  seriously.)  Tell  him  what  you 
please. 

Driver  (heard  calling) — \\'e're  waitin 
on  yuh,  preacher  I 

Ross — Good  bye,  Marion  (Tak<^s  her 
hand  again). 

AIarion — I'll  see  you  off. 

Ross    ( protesting)— The   chill    of   the      I 
evening — 

^Marion — It  won't  hurt  me  (moves  to 
door  zvith  Laneham). 

Ross  (to  Bruce) — Your  father's  a 
broken  man,  Bruce ;  he  wants  you  with 
him  in  the  firm.  (As  Bruce  does  not 
anszver.  but  regards  Laneham  steadily)  : 
^^'hy  not  let  him  have  his  way?  (To 
Marion,  as  Bruce  half  smiles,  and  turns 
azvay  zvith  a  shrug)  :  Draw  your  shawl 
around  you  closely. 

(Lanehatn  and  Marion  go  out  of  the 
house  door.  Bruce  looks  after  them  a 
second,  then  turns  thoughtfully,  and  stops 
short  as  he  sees  Callie  for  the  first  time.) 

Callie  (sheepishly) — Hello,  Fur- 
rester. 

Bruce  (lozv — his  tone  even) — What 
are  you  doing  down  here.  Callie? 

Callie — I'm  a-goin'  ter  marry  Sam 
Creasman. 

Bruce — Is  that  fair — to  Sam? 

Callie  (aggressiz'cly) — Don'  yuh  tell 
Sam  about  yuh  an'  me.  Yuh  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  Furrester.  I  hain't  askin' 
nothin'  uv  yuh. 

Bruce — You've  no  reason  to. 
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Calue — Yuh  hain't  got  no  call  ter 
come  atween  me  an'  any  other. 

Bruce — No.  I'm  damned  sorry 
there's  anything  to  tell,  Callie. 

C.\LLiE — I  reckon  hit  don't  make  no 
difference  now.  (With  spirit)  :  I  reckon 
I'm  as  good  as  Sam  Creasman. 

Bruce — I  reckon  you  are. 

Driver  (heard  calling) — Git  ap,  thar, 
Pepper-Box !  All  right  fer  Buck  Forest, 
Penrose,  and  the  cy-ars!  (Rattle  of 
stage. ") 

Callie  (running  to  door,  and  calling) 
— Send  me  a  postcard,  Sam!  (Turning, 
and  speaking  to  Bruce)  :  I  hain't  nothin' 
agin  yuh,  Furrester — while  yuh  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  (Running  out  of  the 
door)  :  Send  me  a  postcard  when  yuh 
git  ter  where  you're  goin',  Sam ! 

(Bruce  shakes  himself  as  though  from 
a  bad  dream,  turns  to  the  mantel,  and 
takes  up  his  pipe  as  Marion  and  N^isie 
enter.     Alsie  is  tearful.) 

Bruce — Came  back  for  mv  pipe.  Nisie. 

NisiE  (trying  to  conceal  her  tears) — I 
allowed  as  how  yuh  would. 

Mariox  (taking  up  the  dogwood)  — 
It's  the  first  dogwood  I've  seen. 

-Bruce — I  cut  it  for  you  on  Pisgah — 
snaggy  work. 

Marion — For  Nisie,  you  mean. 

Bruce  (zvith  a  laugh,  as  Nisie  shakes 
her  head) — I'm  going  to  stay  for  grits, 
Nisie.  , , 

Nisie  (nodding,  tearful) — An'  fer 
cornbread  in  the  mornin',  Furrester? 

Bruce  (nodding) — Unless  the  fire  on 
Pisgah  breaks  out  again. 

Nisie — Thar's  Sam's  bed  empty. 
(Turns  rear  to  hide  her  tears.) 

Marion — Don't  be  anxious  about 
Sam.  I\fr.  Laneham  will  look  out  for 
him. 

Bruce — As  right  as  a  fiddle. 

Nisie  (nods — then  looks  through  the 
zvindoiv) — Ef  thar  ain't  them  chickens 
in  the  seeds  agin  !     Shoo !     Thev  air  the 


most  mean-spereted  chickens  I  ever  set 
eyes  on.  Miss  Marion.  Shoo!  Shoo! 
(Goes  out  of  the  door.) 

Marion  (smelling  the  dogwood)  — 
Spring!  Spring's  coming! 

Bruce — Hiking  right  along.  The  wild 
azalea's  putting  out.  Sit  by  the  fire? 
(Lifts  the  steamer  chair  to  fire,  as 
Marion  nods.)     Laneham  like  it  here? 

Marion  (sitting^: — He  said  the  roads 
made  hard  riding. 

Bruce — Why  don't  he  travel  on  his 
legs? 

Marion — He  wouldn't  have  had  time 
to  get  here. 

Bruce — He  came  today?  (As  Marion 
nods):  And  left — (breaks  .into  low- 
voiced  song,  his  spirits  rising)  :  "Fly 
Away,  Little  Bird,  Fly  Away — " 

Marion — That's  a  new  one,  isn't  it? 

Bruce  (as  he  takes  tobacco  from 
pocket) — I've  got  a  repertoire  that'd 
reach  from  here  to  Hogback.  Mind  if  I 
smoke  ? 

Marion — No. 

Bruce  (as  he  fills  his  pif^e) — ^^'hen's 
our  possum  hunt  coming  off? 

Marion — When  Nisie  can  leave  her 
carding. 

Bruce — I've  got  the  cabin  stocked  and 
ready.  You'll  like  camping  in  a  moun- 
tain cabin. 

Marion — This  cabin  is  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Bruce — This  is  a  house.  Here  you 
have  every  comfort,  every  luxury.  In 
that  little  deserted  cabin  on  Pisgah — 
(pauses.) 

Marion — Well  ? 

Bruce — It's  hidden  bv  a  tangle  of 
wild  grape  and  rhododendron  ;  it's  off  the 
beaten  trail,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  stand 
of  pine.  Evervone's  forgotten  its  exist- 
ence except  the  possums — and  me.  It's 
hidden  away  from  the  world.  Even  the 
sun  doesn't  find  it  t'll  it's  flooded  the  rest 
of  the  mountain ;   then    a    shaft    comes 
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crackling  on  the  window  lil^e  red  fire. 
When  you've  seen  that,  you've  seen  the 
wilderness. 

Marion- — Do  you  think  I'll  be  able  to 
reach  it? 

Bruce — We  can  go  on  horses  to 
within  a  quarter-mile  of  it. 

Marion — I've  got  my  walking-dress 
(points  to  box). 

Bruce — Khaki  ? 

Marion  (holding  out  her  hand  for  it) 
— Auntie  sent  it  by  Ross. 

(Bruce  takes  up  box,  breaks  string,  and 
hands  box  to  Marion,  zvho  opens  it.) 

Bruce — We'll  take  Sam's  hounds 
along,  and  make  a  great  killing. 

Marion  (nodding) — I  want  to  see  the 
real  wilderness.  (Holds  up  a  modish 
blue  velvet  walking  dress).     Oh! 

Bruce — Good  Lord!  Imagine  that  on 
Pisgah ! 

Marion — Poor  Auntie.  (Let's  dress 
fall  back  in  box.  Bruce  takes  box,  holds 
it,  and  fingers  the  velvet.)  She  can't  con- 
ceive of  a  walk  anywhere  but  on  the 
Avenue.  (Watching  Bruce)  :  You  ad- 
mire it? 

Bruce — It  sort  of  brings  back  things. 
(Puts  it  down  zvith  a  short  laugh.) 
Nisie'll  rig  you  up  something  to  wear. 
(Seats  himself  on  the  floor  by  Marion, 
before  the  fire.) 

Marion — Doesn't  it  bring  back  re- 
grets ? 

Bruce — No. 

Marion — You  don't  give  your  memo- 
ries  a  chance. 

Bruce — Think  not? 

Marion — No. 

(A  pause.  Bruce  drazvs  on  his  pipe 
reflectively. ) 

Bruce — Reckon  there's  any  truth  in 
what  Laneham  said  about  the  old  man? 

Marion — Yes. 

Bruce — Well ;  no  good  thinking  about 
it. 


Marion — Why  not?  Your  father's 
a  disappointed  man,  Bruce — on  your 
account.     You  ought  to  realize  it. 

Bruce — \\'ants  me  to  wear  a  collar  in 
a  law-office. 

Marion — Why  doji't  you  better  your- 
self, Bruce?  (As  Bruce  looks  up  at 
her)  :  For  your  father's  sake ! 

Bruce — I've  not  got  any  kick  coming. 

Marion  —  You're  wasting  yourself 
here. 

Bruce — Fighting  forest  fires  suits  me. 

Marion — You  could  win  success  as  a 
lawyer  if  you  wished;  you  could  make 
a  name  for  yourself. 

Bruce — I'd  hang  before  I'd  go  back 
to  New  York. 

Marion — In  some  other  city,  then — 
Atlanta. 

Bruce — What  good  would  success  do 
me?    What  would  I  do  with  it? 

Marion — It  would  ma.ke  the  last  years 
of  your  father's  life  happy.  It  would  put 
you  in  a  position  to  help  others — these 
people  about  here,  if  you  liked. 

Bruce — ^That  wouldn't  be  so  bad. 

Marion — The  winning  of  it  would 
give  you  something  worth  while  to  fight. 
(.4  pause.)  It  might  bring  you  some 
girl  who  would  make  you  very  happy. 

Bruce  (shortly) — I've  spoiled  my 
chance  of  that. 

Marion — Why? 

Bruce — No  girl  worth  winning'd  ever 
have  me. 

Marion — You're  not  a  weak  man. 

Bruce — \\'ould  you  want  a  friend  of 
yours  to  marry  me  ? 

Marion — If  there  was  love  between 
you :  yes. 

Bruce  (eager) — D'you  mean  that? 
(Dejected,  as  Marion  nods)  :  That's  be- 
cause you  don't  know  what  I  am. 

Marion — I  know  more  than  you 
imagine. 
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Bruce — There's  something — one  thing 
^I've  done.  How  much  will  a  girl  for- 
give in  a  man? 

Marion — A  great  deal,  in  the  man  she 
loves. 

Bruce — But  this  thing — {breaks  off, 
his  throat  dry.     He  gazes  into  the  fire.) 

Marion — I  believe  I  know  what  you 
speak  of,  Bruce.  I've  been  told  of  it  to- 
day. 

Bruce — Marion ! 

Marion  (lightly) — If  you  wish  to  con- 
fess ;  why,  this  is  my  day  for  receiving 
confessions.    First,  Ross — 

Bruce  (interrupting') — Ross  Laneham 
asked  you  to  marry  him  ? 

(Marion  does  not  anszver.  A  pause. 
Bruce,  taking  her  silence  for  consent, 
empties  his  pipe  on  the  hearth.  The 
room  is  now  dark,  except  for  the  fire- 
light. ) 

Bruce — I  reckon  I'll  stay  on  in  the 
forest  service. 

Marion — And  then  Gallic :  she  con- 
fessed a  love-affair. 

Bruce  (quickly) — She  told  you? 

Marion  (nodding) — Your  confession, 
I  believe  I  know. 

Bruce — -And  you  forgive  me? 

Marion — Yes.  You  acted  on  impulse 
— without  thought,  reason ;  you  were 
sorely  tempted  ;  you  weren't  altogether  to 
blame. 

Bruce — Before  God,  that's  true. 

Marion — Your  father  was  too  harsh 
with  you. 

Bruce — Marion,  I've  lived  like  a  beast 
of  the  fields. 

Marion — To  realize  that  is  to  turn  to 
something  better. 

Bruce — And  the  follies  I  was  guilty  of 
in  New  York! 

Marion — I've  already  forgiven  the 
worst. 

Bruce — Yes.    If  you  cared  for  me — 

(They  ga::e  into  the  fire.  Marion 
drazvs  her  shawl  about  her  zvith  a  shiver. 


Nisie  enters,  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  a  sun- 
bonnet  on  her  head.) 

Nisie — I'm  a-goin'  up  by  the  big  cedar 
a  bit,  Miss  Marion.  Air  yuh  a-settin'  in 
the  dark  volunteerily  ? 

Bruce — I'll  light  the  lamp,  Nisie. 
(Crosses  to  the  table.) 

Nisie — From  up  thar  I  kin  see  the 
spark  from  Sam's  train.  (Turning  to 
Marion)  :  The  preacher  said  as  how  thar 
wa'nt  no  matter  uv  marriage  atween  yuh 
an'  him.  Miss  Marion,  or  I'd  take  yuh 
along  with  me.  (To  Bruce,  as  he  starts 
and  fumbles  with  the  lamp)  :  Air  yuh 
a-lookin'  fer  a  match,  Furrester? 

Bruce  (lozv,  e.vultant) — I  have  one. 
(Strikes  a  match.) 

Nisie  (opening  door) — I  kin  hear  the 
singin'  down  at  Sophie  Wheeler's.  (She 
goes  out  at  the  door.) 

(Bruce  e.vtinguishes  the  match,  and 
crosses  quickly  to  Marion.) 

Bruce — Marion ! 

Marion  (rising  in  protest  against  his 
tone,   his  manner) — No,   no. 

Bruce  (close  to  her) — If  you  cared 
for  me ! 

]\Iarion  (her  voice  uncertain)  — 
Bruce ! 

Bruce — I  co^dd  better  myself,  I  could 
go  back  into  law ;  win  out  at  it.  I  could 
win  back  dad's  respect.  I  could  do  every- 
thing you  wanted  me  to — 

Marion — You  could  do  all  that  alone ! 

Bruce — With  you.  For  you.  I'd 
make  myself  worthy.    You're  trembling. 

Marion  (ivith  a  cry) — Ross  was 
right ;  it  is  all,  or  nothing. 

Bruce  (faking  her  in  his  arms)  — 
Marion ! 

Marion — And  T  give  you  all  so 
gladly — 

Bruce — Marion  ;  I  have  you  ! 

M.vrion — Bruce,  Bruce  ;  I  didn't  know 
— I  never  realized — 

Bruce — I  have  you;  you're  mine.  I 
have  you. 
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Marion  (attempting  to  free  herself, 
as  a  pencil-line  of  fire  is  seen  on  the  dis- 
tant mountain) — Pisgah  !  Look!  The 
fire's  broken  out  on  the  mountain ! 

Bruce  (unheeding) — Marion;  I  have 
you — you. 

Marion  (attempting  to  free  herself)  : 
You  must  go ;-  the  boys  need  you.  The 
fire's  broken  out ;  you  must  fight  it,  con- 
quer it.  Bruce,  you  must  conc[uer  your- 
self! 

Bruce  (releasing  her:  alert,  alii'e) — 
Yes.  I'm  going  to  conquer;  conquer 
everything  in  my  way  !  (His  voice  full  of 
the  wonder  of  it)  :  Why,  Marion ; 
there's  nothing  more  that  stands  in  the 
way !     You're  mine ! 


(He  starts  to  return  to  her.  She  for- 
bids him  with  a  gesture  and  a  shake  of 
her  head.  He  hesitates,  then  crosses  to 
her  quickly,  embraces  her  passionately, 
crosses  back,  throws  open  the  door,  and 
darts  out,  his  voice  raised  in  jubilant  hap- 
piness.) 

Bruce — Nisie.  Xisie;  she's  mine!  (His 
voice  heard  receding  as  he  runs  dozvn  the 
trail):  She's  mine,  stars;  she's  mine, 
God ;  do  you  hear,  mountains,  she's 
mine!  Mine!    (His  voice  dies  away.) 

J\L\RI0N  (/oti',  triumphant)  —  Life, 
Life  everlasting!  Here  and  hereafter — 
for  us  both. 

CURTAIN 
(To  be  continued) 


The  Brain  Is  Mightier  than  the  Potato  Bug 

Or,  a  Bit  of  Boyville  Finance 

By  Arthur  Kellogg  Akers 


BUD  DRENXEN,  technically  known 
as  ''that  little  Drennen  devil,"  drew 
intricate  designs  in  the  dust  of  the  street 
with  his  bare  toes.  While  so  engaged,  he 
consulted  freely  and  sadly  the  exchequer, 
which  was  his  right-hand  trousers 
pocket.  On  a  neighboring  barn  blazed 
circus  posters.  There  are  the  mat€rials 
for  a  tragedy — boy,  depleted  treasury, 
and  a  circus  coming! 

Climbing  the  fence  beside  an  open  gate 
across  the  street  appeared  "that  dratted 
Smith  boy."  One  hand  he  kept  care- 
fully behind  him.  As  he  came  over  the 
to])  rail.  Bud  hailed  him. 

"Whatcher  got?" 

"Nothin'." 

"Lemme  see  it." 

"Aw,  'tain't  nothin'.  I  gotter  go  to 
th'  store.  Ma's  gonna  lick  me  if  I  don't 
hurry." 

"Come  'ere !" 


"Aw,  lemme  'lone!" 

"Give  you  'ten'  to  come  in.  Whatcher 
got?" 

The  heir  of  the  house  of  Smith  con- 
sidered. Yesterday  he  had  had  his  head 
rubbed  with  a  brickbat  in  the  hands  of 
the  Drennen  bov.  This  scientific  torture 
is  one  long  remembered. 

" seven,  eight "  went  on  the  re- 
morseless count. 

"Aw,  now,  Bud,"  he  whined ;  "  'tain't 
nothin'  but  a  dead  cat." 

"Le's  see." 

The  remains  were  produced. 

"Golly!  Ain't  she  stiff!  What  she 
die  of?''' 

"Dunno.  I  found  her  out  back  of  the 
barn  yesterday." 

"\\'hatcher  goin'  to  do  with  her?" 

"Got  a  big  lodge  funeral  on  this  even- 
in'  with  her.  Me  an'  Horse  Wallace  an' 
Fred  Williams  an'    some    other    fellers 
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goin'  to  have  it  like  we  did  when  Horse's 
rooster  died." 

"Naw  you  ain't." 

"Huh?" 

"That's  a  fraternity  cat.  You  didn't 
notice  that,  did  you?  We're  goin'  to 
org'nize  a  fraternity  with  her. 

"What  for?    It's  my  cat/' 

"  'Tain't  now.  You  ain't  got  'telligence 
enough  to  own  a  dead  cat.  You  don't 
act  right.  You  need  me  in  this.  I 
betcher  don't  know  what  a  fraternity  is !" 

The  Smith  boy  confessed  ignorance. 

"It's  a  secret  order.  We're  gonna 
have  one.  You  gotter  swear  'by  the 
Blood  of  the  Dead  cat'  when  you  join 
to  stand  by  the  other  fellers;  an'  there'll 
be  signs  an'  grips  an'  passwords.  It'll  be 
better  than  a  funeral.  I  may  let  you  join 
on  account  of  findin'  the  cat.  When  an- 
other kid  starts  to  lick  a  member,  the 
others'll  pitch  in  an'  help  him." 

This  last  appealed  mightily  to  the 
owner  of  the  deceased,  whose  mother 
spoke  of  him  as  "a  frail  child." 


A  calf  was  making  progress  down 
the  street  in  a  wild  series  of  jerks  and 
tacks.  Attached  firmly  to  the  calf  by  a 
rope  was  a  perspiring  youth,  who 
cherished  a  delusion  that  he  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  animal.  By  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  three  boys,  a  halt  was 
achieved,  and  negotiations  opened  be- 
tween the  possessors  of  the  corpse  and 
the  calf.  This  latter  was  "Horse"  Wal- 
lace, so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
smaller  brother,  "Pony."  Horse  was  one 
of  those  despicable  boys  who  always  have 
money,  through  the  obvious  and  odious 
expedient  of  never  spending  anything. 
Heinous  as  this,  crime  was,  it  made  him 
forever  necessary  to  promoters,  in  both 
his  youth  and  manhood.  To  him  in  glow- 
ing terms  was  broached  the  subject  of 


the  fraternity,  beginning  with  the  cat, 
and  ending  with  the  amount  of  the  dues 
— ten  cents  per  annum,  payable  strictly 
in  advance.  Horse  jingled  dubiously  the 
five  dimes  given  him  by  an  unwary  father 
for  circus  purposes.  The  sound  wrought 
upon  the  ears  and  soul  of  Bud,  the  or- 
ganizer, and  his  eloquence  rose  to  un- 
heard-of heights.  In  time  the  calf  got 
under  way  again,  and  passed  violently 
from  sight,  dragging  its  unhappy  pilot 
with  him.  The  pilot  had  only  forty  cents 
now. 

Business  was  looking  up.  Additional 
features  were  added  over  and  above  the 
ten  cents.  Each  new  member  should 
bring  a  dead  cat  as  proof  of  his  prowess. 
The  mystery  and  the  desirability  of  mem- 
bership grew  overwhelming. 

In  close  succession  five  other  youths 
appeared,  fell,  and  reluctantly  were  per- 
mitted to  join  the  noble  order.  The  re- 
mains began  to  look  shopworn  from 
much  examination.  The  organizer  gazed 
with  complaisance  upon  the  circus  bills. 
Not  only  a  seat,  but  peanuts  and  pink 
lemonade  would  be  his.  Brains  were 
mightier  than  the  potato  bug  as  a  means 
of  securing  funds.  This  requires  expla-- 
nation.  In  the  local  market,  potato  bugs 
brought  but  five  cents  a  quart.  By  great 
labor,  a  desire  to  attend  the  show,  and 
some  mechanical  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  a  boy  could  gather 
from  the  parental  vines  in  a  few  hours' 
time  enough  of  these  pestiferous  insects 
to  fill  a  quart  measure.  This  arrange- 
ment was  good  for  everybody  but  the 
bug.  Ten  quarts  meant  sweat,  anguish, 
and  a  seat  within  the  great  tent. 

Now,  as  a  motive  for  the  organizer's 
transactions  throughout  the  morning,  had 
run  dim  recollections  of  his  father's 
break  fast- table  threats.  In  substance,  the 
potato  bugs  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
Drennen  patch  by  nightfall,  or  a  sound. 
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able-bodied  reason  would  be  necessary 
for  the  failure.  This  did  not  worry  the 
organizer  now.  He  knew  with  whom 
he  had  dealt,  and  the  cruel  ways  of  youth- 
ful finance.  The  circus  money  had  been 
provided.  The  bug  evil  would  next  be 
disposed  of. 

At  dinner,  when  questioned  about  the 
potato  patch,  he  mumbled  evasively,  and 
brought  upon  himself  fresh  explanations 
of  what  would  befall  him  if  he  arrived 
bugless  at  supper.  But  the  organizer 
only  made  dumb  inroads  upon  the  viands 
before  him,  and  went  out  to  roost  upon 
the  side  fence  nearest  the  alley,  and 
await  certain  developments. 

They  came.  First  appeared  Horse 
Wallace,  who  talked  of  many  things  in 
vain  efforts  to  lead  up  to  the  thing  that 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both  of 
them.  In  time  the  truth  emerged.  Horse 
desired — merely  as  a  loan,  of  course — 
the  return  of  his  fraternity  dues.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
paternal  parent.  When  approached  on 
the  subject  of  an  additional  dime,  a  cruel 
father  had  spurned  him.  W^ork  or  stay 
outside  the  tent  had  been  the  substance 
of  his  remarks.  Therefore,  Horse 
wished  to  withdraw   from  his  bargain. 

Carefully,  the  organizer  explained  to 
him  how  he  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
join  the  fraternity.  He  related  minutely 
his  own  qualms  at  allowing  so  pusillani- 
mous a  member  of  society  to  connect 
himself  with  the  order,  and  how  he  had 
been  overborne  by  the  pleadings  of 
Horse.  He  would  release  him,  to  be  held 
up  to  the  scorn  of  his  world — but,  no, 
an  idea  had  just  come  to  the  organizer, 
through  which  honor  might  be  kept 
intact.  In  confidence  he  divulged  it :  in 
sorrow.  Horse  received  it,  promising  to 
reveal  it  to  no  mortal  man.  He  passed 
down  the  alleyway  with   the  gaiety  and 


lightness  of  step  that  imagination  would 
ascribe  to  a  man  on  his  way  to  be  boiled 
in  oil. 

The  organizer  returned  to  his  perch, 
and  in  time  there  came  to  him  Algernon 
Smith,  Pony  Wallace,  Pewee  Schnitzler, 
and  Lawyer  Jones.  They,  too,  had  found 
their  calculations  to  be  unsound,  and  they 
desired  a  refund  of  their  dues.  Peewee 
spoke  from  bitter  experience  in  his  asser- 
tions that  "a  feller  might  as  well  be  plumb 
busted  as  have  forty  cents,"  when  it  came 
to  getting  inside  a  circus  tent.  In  sor- 
row, not  in  anger,  the  organizer  called 
their  attention  to  their  rightful  place  in 
the  opinions  of  honest  men.  He  revealed 
to  them  only  hints  of  the  full  depths  of 
their  iniquity.  And,  in  the  end,  he 
showed  them  the  bitter  road  back  to 
honor — even  as  he  had  pointed  it  out  to 
the  luckless  Horse.  Sorrowfully  they 
set  their  feet  upon  it. 

That  night,  the  organizer's  father 
looked  up  from  his  paper,  after  his  first- 
born was  safely  on  his  way  upstairs. 

"It  beats  all,"  he  declared,  "the  way 
the  boys  in  this  town  acts.  A  week  ago 
I  offered  a  gang  of  them  five  cents  a 
quart  for  the  potato  bugs  they'd  get  out 
of  our  patch,  and  not  a  one  of  them'd 
listen  to  me.  The  circus  bills  was  up 
then.  too.  And  now  this  afternoon  that 
dratted  Smith  boy,  and  Louise  Schnitz- 
ler's,  and  the  two  Wallace  kids,  and  that 
little  red-headed  outrage  of  Ed  Jones, 
was  all  around  begging  me  to  let  'em  pick. 
Two  quarts  apiece  they  got,  and  quit — 
nary  a  bug  more  would  they  gather.  And, 
stranger  still,  it's  been  a  week  since  Bud 
has  bothered  me  for  money  to  go  to  the 
circus.    It  beats  me !" 

His  wife  bit  off  a  thread.  "I  shouldn't 
be  surprised,"  she  observed,  "if  there 
ain't  considerable  connection  between 
them  two  sets  of  phenomena." 
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*'A  Story  of  Black  Devotion" 

A  True  Story 

By  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher 


I 
I 


NOT  since  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  subsiding  of  the  waters 
of  the  flood,  when  Noah,  in  his  anger, 
pronounced  the  decree.  "A  servant  shall 
he  be,"  has  there  been  a  more  beautiful, 
a  more  tender  example  of  devotion  tc. 
master  and  a  cause  espoused  by  master 
than   that  of  which  I  shall  tell. 

It  was  near  Mill  Springs,  on  Green 
River,  in  Polk  County,  N.  C.,  in  April, 
1844.  that  a  little  kinky  head  first  rested 
on  the  black  bosom,  and  drew  the  milk 
of  life  from  old  mammy  IMariah,  and 
the  word  went  out  that  his  name  shall  be 
called  "George," ;  "George  Mills"  it  must 
needs  be,  for  these  little  eyes  opened  in 
the  beginning  under  the  shadow  of  the 
big  house  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Mills,  a  rich 
landowner  and  slaveholder. 

Through  three  negotiations,  this  self- 
same George  found  himself,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  separated  from  his  black 
mammy  ]\Iariah,  the  property  of  "Marse 
William  Bryson,"  of  Hendersonville,  N. 
C,  and  the  valet  of  young  "Marse 
W^alter,"  a  dashing  young  medical  stu- 
dent of  twenty  years. 

Four  years  spent  in  loving  personal  at- 
tentions to  his  debonair  young  master 
sne!  bv.  as  the  years  are  prone  to  do,  and 
great  black  threatening  clouds  of  war 
hovered  and  then  settled  upon  the  beau- 
tiful Southland,  the  clime  and  mother 
soil  of  gallant  young  "Marse  \\'alter" 
and  his  devoted  black  George. 

"Marse  Walter"  had  just  borne  home 
from  Charleston  his  diploma,  bidding 
him  spend  the  years  in  alleviating  the 
pain  and  sufferings  to  which  man  is 
heir,  when  the  first  bugle  call  of  his 
country  was  sounded.  Forgetting  s^lf. 
forgetting     everything     else     save     his 


country  and  her  patriotic  call,  he  enlisted 
in  her  service,  giving  himself  to  Judge 
Shipp,  of  Hendersonville,  who  raised 
and  marshaled  the  first  company  of  vol- 
unteers who  went  out  from  Henderson 
County  in  1861. 

Marching  orders  carried  "Marse 
Walter"  to  Raleigh  for  army  drill,  and 
left  aching  hearts  in  his  fond  family; 
and  there  was  yet  another  aching  heart 
left  behind,  and  that  quivered  in  the  black 
body  of  his  devoted  George. 

Six  weeks  of  separation  sufficed 
George  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
wanted  to  follow  "Marse  X^'alter" 
through  the  shot  and  shell  of  war.  "Old 
Marse  \\'illiam"  granted  the  request,  and 
"Marse  Walter"  was  advised  of  the  de- 
cision, and  was  allowed  to  return  home 
for  his  faithful   servant. 

After  several  changes  during  the 
preparation  for  active  work,  "Marse 
Walter"  was  transferred  to  Co.  G,  35th 
Rgt.,  N.  C.  Infantry — Ransom's  Brigade 
of  Lee's  Army,  and  a  little  later  was 
elected  Captain  of  his  Company. 

Trudging  along  by  the  side  of  his 
voung  master,  carrying  his  knapsack  and 
implements  of  war,  handing  water  to 
satisfy  the  parched  lips,  preparing  food 
to  sustain  strength  in  the  fatigued  body 
that  it  might  perform  better  service  for 
its  country,  George  went  through  the  fire 
and  hail  of  bullets  at  Big  Bethel,  Manas- 
sas, Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks.  Malvern 
Hill,  "and  helped  save  Richmond  from 
the  Yankees,"  as  he  now  often  expresses 
it.  In  many  skirmishes  and  battles  did 
Captain  \\'alter  and  his  loyal  black 
Southerner  engage ;  but  the  summit  of 
George's  story  is  not  reached  until 
"Antietam"  is  inscribed  on  the  page  in 
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letters  of  blood,   and  breathed  into   the 
ears  with  admiration. 

After  helping  take  "Harper's  Ferr)^" 
and  its  12,500  Union  men,  and  vast 
stores  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, tramping  feet  and  dusty  roads  told 
of  the  journey  to  Antietam  Creek, 
where  on  September  17,  1862,  two  great 
armies    faced    each    other    in     a    grand 


that  night,  as  officers  were  planning  and 
men  were  praying,  he  called  his  trusty 
George  to  his  side,  and  put  into  his  keep- 
ing $400,  and  his  valuable  gold  watch, 
saying,  "Take  care  of  these,  George;  and 
take  them  to  my  dear  mother,  should  i 
not  get  through  tomorrow." 

Beautiful  and  clear  the  morning  broke 
over  the  Maryland  Hills  on  the  fateful 


"UNCLE    GEOKGE,"    THE    FAITHFUL  JBLACK      '^' 
HE    XEVER    MISSES    A   REUNION   OF  THE    "vETs" 


double  line  three  miles  long — McClellan 
with  87,000  strong,  and  Lee  with  less 
than  40,000.  The  night  preceding  that 
awful  meeting  was  spent  near  the  scene 
of  the  next  day's  battle.  The  blackness 
of  that  night  must  have  portended  to  Cap- 
tain Bryson  the  flappings  of  the  wings  of 
the  death  angel,  as  it  started  on  its 
journey  to  soar  with  the  enemy's  bullet 
and  dip  down  into  the  blood  of  the  next 
day's  carnage  and  bear  him  away.     For 


seventeenth  of  September,  1862.  The 
sunlight  had  not  yet  crowned  the  liilltops 
when  artillery  fire  announced  the  opening 
of  battle.  Captain  Walter  had  left  his 
hard  bed  of  earth,  and  giving  orders 
to  his  servant  to  prepare  his  break- 
fast of  fat  bacon  and  cofifee — a  breakfast 
which  was  never  partaken — had  followed 
orders  and  formed  a  line  with  his  Com- 
pany on  the  right  wing  of  the  Army. 
Pacing  up  and  down  before  his  men,  giv- 
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ing  cheer  here  and  encouragement  there, 
at  some  awful  hour  during  that  morning 
when  hell  seemed  to  have  opened  its 
caverns  and  rained  forth  its  fire  and 
blood.  Captain  Walter  Bryson  was  felled 
to  earth  by  a  well-aimed  bullet.  Orderly 
Sergeant  Ambrose  Staton,  a  comrade 
from  his  native  county,  rushed  forward 
and  bore  the  lifeless  form  1  of  the  young 
officer  to  a  hut  nearby.  In  the  meantime 
the  faithful  servant  had  prepared  the 
frugal  morning  meal,  as  directed  by  the 
master,  and  was  chasing  hither  and 
thither  in  the  chaos  of  battle  to  find  him. 

'Twas  late  that  evening,  after  the  din 
of  gun  had  ceased,  that  some  soldiers, 
who  knew  George,  chanced  to  see  him, 
and  tell  him  that  his  master  had  been 
killed,  and  where  he  would  find  his  body. 
George  was  determined  that  "his  very 
own  Marse  Walter"  should  not  be  thrown 
in  a  ditch  and  buried  with  the  twenty- 
four  thousand  or  more  Southern  and 
Northern  men  who  gave  their  lives  in 
about  fourteen  hours  on  this  memorable 
day  at  Antietam,  which  Horace  Greely 
was  probably  right  in  pronouncing  the 
bloodiest  day  in  American  history.  Rush- 
ing to  the  cabin,  that  faithful  negro  boy, 
of  eighteen  years,  stood  sentinel  over  the 
lifeless  form  in  that  little  silent  house  of 
death,  forty  hours,  sleeping  little,  and  not 
once  leaving,  save  for  food  occasionally, 
and  to  beg  for  assistance_to  take  the  body 
of  his  master  back  home.  On  the  third 
morning,  some  of  the  comrades  of  the 
dead  Captain  provided  a  rough  pine 
coffin,  and  an  army  wagon,  and  started 
George  with  his  beloved  "Marse  Walter" 
back  to  the  land  of  his  birth  for  burial. 
Who  but  can  feel  the  throbbings  of  that 
heart,  and  grasp  the  thoughts  of  that  sor- 
rowful mind,  as  over  hill  and  dale 
wended  George  and  his  silent  companion? 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  was  reached,  and 
here  George  took  one  hundred  dollars  of 
the     sacred     four     hundred     entrusted 


to  him  on  that  last  night  of  life,  and 
bought  a  metallic  casket,  and  placed  the 
body  therein,  and  shipped  it  to  Green- 
\ille,  Tenn.,  which  was  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  to  Hendersonville  at  that 
time.  At  this  railway  terminal,  George 
hired  a  wagon  and  white  driver  for  five 
dollars  per  day,  and  started  the  long 
drive  across  country,  sending  ahead 
a  message  to  the  father  and  mother 
by  the  stagecoach,  which  could  make 
more  rapid  speed  than  his  wagon  of 
death.  The  silent  party  lodged  the  first 
night  at  Paint  Rock;  the  second  night 
near  Asheville,  on  the  west  side,  and 
reached  Fletchers  about  sundown  the 
third  day  of  the  drive.  Here,  the  father, 
having  received  the  message,  met 
his  dead  soldier  boy.  Can  we  imagme 
that  meeting?  Can  we  not  see  the  old 
father  as  he  falls  upon  the  neck  of  that 
faithful  servant?  Home  was  reached 
that  night  about  ten  o'clock.  Again  a 
scene  presents  itself  to  our  mental  vision 
over  which  we  draw  the  curtain.  The 
next  day  George  helped  dig  a  grave.  A 
funeral  party  passed  through  the  streets, 
and  to  many  aching  hearts  were  added 
the  lamentations  of  him  who  had  served 
the  young  master  in  life,  and  cared  for  his 
body  in  death. 

Today, -a-beautiful  grassy  mound,  and 
stately  shaft  of  marble,  in  the  cemetery 
at  the  ]\Iethodist  Church,  in  Henderson- 
ville, N.  C,  attests  to  passersby  that  a 
brave  Southern  soldier  boy  is  buried 
there  instead  of  in  Maryland  soil. 

Today,  near  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  in 
a  shabby  little  hut,  lives  an  old  white- 
headed  negro,  who  loves  to  talk  of  the 
days  of  '61  to  '65  ;  who  loves  to  tell  of 
the  day  he  saw  Jeflferson  in  Richmond 
riding  around  among  "Our  ^len."  and 
how  "we  all  raised  otir  hats  and  hol- 
lered" ;  who  loves  to  tell  of  Jackson  and 
of  Lee ;  and  who  modestly  told  me  this 
story. 
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Wanderlust 

By  Joy  Kime  Benton 


A 


WAY  up  the  Iiill  winds  the  long  brown  path, 
With  its  marching  pines  beside, 
And  otit  beyond  lie  the  maverick  plams, 
With  trails  that  have  not  been  tried. 


There  is  music — not  writ,  no  the  long  brown  path — 

That  calls.     You  shoulder  your  load. 
And  gaily  march,   for  down  in  your  heart 

You  know  it ;  the  song  of  the  road. 

With  all  its  sweet  varied  harmonies ; 

Of  wind  in  the  tall  pine  trees; 
Of  beating  surf  on  the  beach  below ; 

And  the  insistent  call  of  the  breeze. 

It  haunts  you  until  you  sicken  for  it. 

No  matter  how  soft  your  bed. 
No  matter  if  silken  your  coverlet. 

You  long  for  just  stars  overhead. 

For  the  tang  of  frost  on  the  morning  air. 
For   hemlocks  with  sun-washed  hoods. 

Then  you  dream — ah,  God !  of  the  long  brown  path, 
And  the  smell  of  the  deep,  deep  woods. 

If  once  you  have  heard  the  wander-call 

Of  the  wander-trail  in  the  West, 
With  the  wander-wine  gushing  hot  through  your  veins, 

And  the  wanderlust  in  your  breast. 

You  will  hearken  again,  and  travel  on. 

No  matter  how  great  the  cost — 
For  love,  wealth,  or  fame  are  as  naught  to  you 

If  the  wandertrail  be  lost. 


The  Tyrant 


By  Christine  G.  Eadie 

THE  blue  sea  laughed  and  tossed  her  locks; 
Their  ripples  covered  the  jagged  rocks; 
All  turquoise  in  sunlight  and  violet  in  shade, 
That  day  the  sea  was  a  joyous  maid. 
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The  fishermen  drew  their  laden  seine, 

The  tyrant  sea  would  no  notice  deign, 

But  smiled  with  her  treacherous  changeable  face. 

And  the  rose-red  sunset  fell  apace. 

The  gray  sea  heaved  and  the  gray  sea  moaned, 
The  black  clouds  scudded,  the  north  wind  groaned ; 
Like  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  the  ogress  sea, 
The  hungry  rocks   rose  threat'ningly. 

The  fisher  boats,  where  were  they  then? 

Those  piteous  pigmies  the  gods  call  men ! 

She  smiles,  they  thrive,  but  mounts  her  rage  high  ; 

Well — some  may  live,  but  many  must  die. 


When  Love  Is  Gone 

By  William    Eyre   Brierley 

WHEX  love  is  gone,  the  depth  of  heaven's  blue — 
Though  not  a  dark'ning  cloud  appear — grows  gray ; 
No  radiant  sparkle  flashes   from  the  dew, 
As  purpled  shadows  flee  at  dawn  of  day — 
When  love  is  gone. 

The  joyous,  lilting  songs  of  matin  birds. 
That  erstwhile  filled  the  mossy,  woodland  dell 
With  music  sweet,  sound  but  as  idle  words. 
Or  distant  tolling  of  a  dulcet  bell — 
When  love  is  gone. 

There  comes  no  joy  with  morn's  lutescent  glow, 
No  genial  warmth   from  noontide's  ardent  light ; 
No  pleasure's  found  in  limpid  streamlet's  flow, 
Or  ocean's  roar,  nor  in  the  mountain  height— 
When  love  is  gone. 

The  gleaming  oriflamme  of  closing  day. 
Nor  twilight's  dusky  shades,  nor  soft  and  deft 
Caresses   of  the  breeze,   cannot   allay 
The  fevered  longing  of  a  heart  bereft — 
When  love  is  gone. 

The  moon's  fair  glow,  the  stars  that  vigil  keep, 
The  witching  stillness  of  the  dark-robed  night. 
Hold  naught  of  charm ;  nor  e'en  in  Lethe's  sleep 
May  burdened  hearts  their  weight  of  woe  make  light — 
When  love  is  gone. 

And  so  I  fain  would  keep  thee  by  my  side — 
At  morn,  at  noon,  and  at  the  close  of  day. 
And  hold  thee  close,  lest  some  dread  ill  betide. 
Or  garish  pleasures  lure  thy  soul  away — 
And  love  should  fade. 
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IN  NORTH   CAROLINA'S  CALCIUM  LIGHT 


The  Junior  Senator  of  North  Carolina- 
A  Man  of  Magnetism 


By  Marsh  Singleton 


STRONG  personal  magnetism  is  an 
all-powerful  gift,  which  is  sometimes 
unworthily  used  for  personal  gain  and 
self-advancement.  When  a  man,  possess- 
ing this  magnetism  to  a  marked  degree, 
chooses  to  sink  his  personality  in  the 
work  of  his  party,  and  to  exert  all  his 
influence  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
whom  he  serves,  and  for  the  steadfast 
ideals  which  he  holds,  he  proves  himself 
to  be  not  only  a  man  of  magnetism,  but 
a  man  of  strength,  will  power,  and  large 
capabilities  as  well.  Such  a  man  is 
United  States  Senator  Lee  Slater  Over- 
man, the  popular  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

In  the  year  1890,  Mr.  Overman  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Greensboro  Female  College, 
now  the  Greensboro  College  for  \\'omen. 
He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Peacock,  the 
president  of  the  college,  who  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  looked  forward  with 
prophetic  vision,  and  referred  to  Mr. 
Overman  as  "future  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina."  It  would 
be  pleasant  and  plausible  to  venture  to- 
day a  second  prophecy  of  Senator  Over- 
man's future ;  but  no  prophecy  can  be  as 
stimulating  or  promising  as  a  look  back- 
ward at  the  actual  achievements  of  the 
man.  In  service,  Mr.  Overman  is  one  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Senate.  Only  fif- 
teen of  the  ninety-five  members  of  the 
body  antedate  him  in  length  of  service. 

Lee  Slater  Overman,  staunch  Demo- 
crat,   was    born    in    Salisbury,    Rowan 


County,  on  January  3,  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  North 
Carolina,  in  1874,  with  the  degree  of 
A.B. 

For  two  years  he  taught  school,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  degree  of  M.A. 
was  conferred  upon  him.  From  the  firs: 
his  mind  turned  toward  politics,  and 
when,  in  1878,  he  accepted  the  position 
of  private  secretary  to  Governor  Z.  B. 
Vance,  he  was  alive  to  the  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  public  life  which  such  a 
position  offered  him.  Mr.  Overman's 
loyalty  to  those  whoin  he  serves,  a  loyalty 
inherent  to  his  nature,  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  at  this 
time. 

A  keen  and  lively  party  controversy 
was  taking  place  between  Governor  Z.  B. 
Vance  and  Senator  A.  S.  Merrimon, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  Merrimon.  Mr. 
Overman  became  engaged  to  Senator 
j\Ierrimon's  elde,st  daughter,  IMary  P., 
Merrimon,  at  the  time  when  he  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Governor  A^ance.i  The 
engagement  was,  of  course,  a  purely  per- 
sonal matter,  and  in  no  way  affected 
political  aspects,  but  because  a  contro- 
versy existed  between  Governor  Vance 
and  Senator  ]\Ierrimon,  and  because  Mr. 
Overman  served  Governor  Vance,  his 
sense  of  loyalty  directed  him  to  tell  the 
Governor  of  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Merrimon,  and  he  did  so  at  once,  offer- 
ing to  resign  his  position  as  private  secre- 
tary if  the  Governor  thought  it  best. 
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Governor  Vance  was  impressed  with 
this  proof  of  young  Overman's  fidelity, 
and  replied  with  a  smile : 

"If  Merrimon  can  stand  you  as  a  son- 
in-law,  I  can  stand  you  as  a  secretary." 

Mr.  Overman  was  married  to  Miss 
A-Ierrimon  on  October  31.   1878. 

Following  Governor  Vance's  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Over- 
man was  private  secretary  to  Governor 
T.  J.  Jarvis,  during  the  year  of   1879. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Overman  took 
up  the  practice  of  law  in  Salisbury,  and 
three  years  later  became  a  candidate  for 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to 
office,  and  re-elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture at  four  different  times.  During  the 
sessions  of  1883,  1885,  1887,  1893,  and 
1899,  he  served  the  people  consist- 
ently and  well.  He  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1893 ; 
was  chosen  presidential  elector  for  the 
State  at  large  in  1900;  and  twice  became 
president  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Peacock's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
1903,  and  Lee  Slater  Overman  became 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. He  discharged  his  duties  with  such 
efficiency,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to 
the  people,  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
office  in  1909  and  was  this  month  un- 
animously nominated  to  succeed  him- 
self by  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
at  Raleigh.  He  is  today  6*!e  of  the  most 
I  influential  and  purposeful  forces  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  appearance  a  fine-looking  man,  with 
that  indefinable  attraction  which  we  call 
magnetism;  in  nature,  conservative  and 
careful ;  in  character,  honest  and  upright. 
Senator  Overman  brings  the  weight  of 
all  his  powers  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
before  him,  and  has  never  been  known 
to  give  a  snap  judgment  or  a  decision  he 
was  not  ready  to  back  with  logical  and 
well-thought-out   reasons.     His  capacity 


for  work  is  remarkable ;  his  tact  is  never 
failing.  He  was  a  member  of  President 
Wilson's  Inauguration  Committee,  and 
is  one  of  those  few  Senators  who  stand 
in  close  touch  with  the  President  today. 

Senator  Overman's  prominence  carries 
with  it  heavy  responsibilities.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Rules 
and  as — for  over  a  year — acting  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Overman  has  had  to  deal  with 
important  affairs  affecting  the  constitu- 
tionality and  efficacy  of  the  laws,  and  has 
had  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

When  President  Wilson  last  year  called 
attention  to  the  "insidious  lobby"  exist- 
ing at  the  doors  of  Congress,  Senator 
Overman  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  was  formed  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is  as  yet  incomplete,  but  volumes 
containing  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony have  been  published  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  work  is  already  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
useful  public  services  of  recent  years. 

Senator  Overman  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Forest  Reservations  and  Protection 
of  Game  Committee,  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  the  Industrial  Ex- 
positions Committee,  of  the  Claims  Com- 
mittee, and  of  the  University  of  the 
United  States  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  the  Titanic  disaster. 
Senator  Overman  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  which  investigated  that  catas- 
trophe, and  his  masterful  examination  of 
Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  all  lovers  of  justice. 

A  pioneer  prohibitionist.  Senator 
Overman  has  always  remained  true  to 
his  principles,  and  has  perhaps  done 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  prohibition 
than  any  other  man  holding  public  office. 

Political  obligations  and  duties  have 
not  absorbed  all  the  thought  or  time  of 
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this  man  of  many  capabilities.  He  has 
found  time  and  desire  to  show  keen  in- 
terest in  educational  and  industrial  mat- 
ters as  well.  For  ten  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  he  is 
also  a  trustee  of  his  alma  mater.  Trinity 
College.  In  1894,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
Company. 

In  his  home  life.  Senator  Overman  has 
been  particularly  fortunate.  Blessed 
with  three  charming  daughters — ]\Iar- 
jorie,  Grace  and  Catherine,  his  domestic 
happiness  has  been  the  inspiration  of  his 
political  success.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Marjorie,  now  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Greg- 
ory, of  Salisbury,  is  vice-president  of  the 


North  Carolina  Division  of  the  Daught- 
ers of  the  American  Revolution. 

^Magnetism  radiates  from  Senator 
Overman's  personality,  and  makes  him 
many  friends ;  but  the  trait  which  en- 
dears him  most  closely  to  his  supporters 
and  his  colleagues  alike  is  his  dominat- 
ing trait  of  dependableness.  He  is 
always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  he  is  sure 
to  be  found  at  the  meetings  of  his  com- 
mittees :  he  is  invariably  true  to  his 
trusts ;  he  is  unfailingly  consistent,  earn- 
est, and  thorough  in  all  that  he  under- 
takes ;  and  his  word  is  as  good  as  gold. 
\Miatever  new  honors  the  future  may 
hold  for  this  man  of  magnetism,  his 
achie\-ements  stand  forth  today  as  a 
faithful  and  splendid  record  of  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  ideals. 
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"Some  time,   when   all  life's  lessons  have  been 

learned. 
And   Sim  and   stars   forevermorc   have   set. 
The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes 

wet — 
Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night. 
As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue; 
And   we   shall   see   how   all    God's   plans   were 

right. 
And    how    what    seemed    reproof     was     love 

most    true." 


"As  the  year  runs  round. 
Apart  she  tells  within  the  chosen  ring ; 
'While  the  stars  shine,  or  while  day's  purple  eye 
Is  gently  closing  with  the   flowers   of   Spring ; 
Where   even  the   motion   of   an  angel's   wing 
Would   interrupt   the    intense   tranquillity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky." 


"Tell  you  what  I  like  the  best — 
'Long  about  knee  deep  in  June, 
'Bout   the   time   strawberries    melts 
On  the  vines.     Some  afternoon 
Like  to  jes'  sit  out  and  rest, 
And  not  work  at  nothin'  else!" 


"Dis   is   gospel  weathah   sho' — 

Hills  is  sort  o'  hazy, 
Meddahs  level  ez  a  flo' 

Callin'   to   de    lazy. 
Sky  all   white  wif   streaks  o'   blue, 

Sunshine  softly  gleamin', 
D'ain't  no  wuk  hit's  right  to  do, 

Nothin's  right  but  dreamin'." 


"June  falls  asleep  upon  her  bier  of  flowers : 
In  vain  are  dewdrops  sprinkled  o'er  her. 
In  vain  would  fond  winds  fan  her  back  to  life, 
Her  hours  are  numbered  on   the   floral   dial." 


"The  world  is  full  of  roses, 

The   roses   are   filled  with   dew : 

And  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love 

Which   drips   for  me  and  j'ou." 


"This   world   that   we're   a    livin'    in   is   mighty 

hard  to  beat — 
You  get  a  thorn  with  every  rose ;  but,  ain't  the 

roses  sweet?" 


"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days !" 
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Hendersoiiville,  N.  C, 

June  12,  1914 

My  Dear  Friends: 

Some  of  you  I  know  personally ; 
others  I  hope  to  meet  each  month  by  let- 
ter, for  it  is  my  plan  to  write  you  just  a 
plain,  friendly  letter  once  a  month,  and 
I  want  each  of  you  to  feel  that  it  is  your 
own  letter,  meant  for  you  just  the  same 
as  if  it  were  sent  to  your  individual  ad- 
dress. And  I  hope  you  will  drop  me  a 
line,  as  you  have  time,  and  I  shall  ask  the 
postmaster  to  see  that  it  passes  safely 
through  The  Industrial  Workers'  Own 
Postoffice ;  and,  if  you  will  give  me  per- 
mission, after  I  have  read  it  I  will  have 
it  printed  in  the  Sky-Land,  that  our 
friends.  The  Industrial  Workers,  all  over 
North  Carolina,  may  enjoy  it,  too. 

In  my  letters  to  you  I  shall  just  talk 
about  whatever  comes  into  my  head 
first ;  nor  am  I  going  to  use  very  big 
words  either,  for  if  I  did  I  might  have  to 
waste  too  much  time  looking-  in  the  die- 
tionary  to  see  how  they  are  spelled.  And 


in  your  letters  to  me  I  hope  you  will  treat 
me  the  same  way. 

I  think  it  so  nice  to  get  letters,  for  in 
our  letters  we  can  talk  to  each  other 
over  the  miles,  and  exchange  our  ideas, 
and  make  helpful  suggestions,  and  lay 
nice  little  plans  for  the  future.  Then, 
too,  we  can  just  open  up  our  hearts,  and 
tell  each  other  our  little  joys  and  heart- 
aches and  discouragements,  for  we  all 
crave  sympathy  and  encouragement  at 
times.  Best  of  -all,  we  can  talk  about  the 
good  things  in  life  we  are  striving  after, 
in  order  to  become  better  men,  better 
women,  better  boys,  and  better  girls. 
We  can  also  help  each  other  to  overcome 
the  bad  things  that  drag  us  down,  for 
we  all  have  some  bad  habits  we  should 
rid  ourselves  of.  no  matter  how  good  we 
may  profess  to  be.  For  example,  I  have 
a  very  bad  habit  of  biting  my  pencils 
when  things  get  "balled  up"  in  the  office 
and  it  is  hard  to  know  which  way  to  turn. 
Those  poor  pencils  become  the  target  for 
my  pent-up  feelings,  and  really  I  should 
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be  ashamed  to  have  you  see  them ;  you 
might  think  my  St.  Bernard  had  sud- 
denly taken  the  hydrophobia  and  chewed 
them  up  in  a  fit.  One  day  a  physician 
came  into  the  office  and  picked  up  one 
of  those  poor  abused  pencils,  and  studied 
it  a  little  while  (there  were  at  least  229 
dents  in  it — I  counted  them  after  he 
left).  "Humph!"  he  says:  "Nerves! 
You  need  to  go  to  the  sanatorium,  and 
take  the  rest  cure."  I  laughed  and 
blushed,  as  my  conscience  gave  an  un- 
comfortable little  twinge.  "No,  doctor, 
it  is  not  nerves ;  it  is  temper."  I  whisp- 
ered. "You  have  diagnosed  the  case 
wrong."  And  this  is  just  one  of  my 
many  bad  traits  I  hope  to  overcome,  and 
confess  to  you  in  this  my  first  letter. 

Letters,  I  think,  can  be  made  very 
helpful.  I  am  often  helped  by  the  let- 
ters written  me  by  wise,  kind,  good  peo- 
ple. When  I  am  tired  and  discouraged, 
for  you  see  I  am  kept  ever  so  busy — 
sometimes  into  the  night — and  have 
many  little  trials  and  difficulties  to  face, 
just  as  I  am  sure  you  also  have,  then  the 
letters  help  most,  the  kind  words  cheer 
and  encourage  me  so !  And  often  the 
writers  think  of  something  that  would  be 
very  helpful  in  my  work,  something  that 
-I  had  not  even  thought  of.  and  pass  it 
along  in  a  letter.  Even  so,  I  think  our 
letters  to  each  other  can  and  will  be  just 
as  helpful.  In  my  visits  to  the  mills,  I 
have  learned  things  from  you  of  which  I 
was  absolutely  ignorant  before  I  met  you, 
and  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  I  believe  we 
can  learn  many  useful  things  from  each 
other  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  little 
practical  suggestions,  and  that  great  good 
will  be  the  result. 

You  will  notice  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter  I  called  you  my  friends.  Some- 
how, I  like  that  word ;  it  means  so  much 
— and,  before  I  go  a  step  further,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  both  pleased  and 
honored  to  call  you  my  friends.     \MTen 


I  stop  to  think  of  the  great  work  you  are 
doing,  the  important  part  each  one  is 
taking  in  helping  to  make  of  North  Caro- 
lina a  great  manufacturing  State,  I  am 
indeed  proud  of  you.  ^^■ithout  you  to 
help  with  the  carding,  the  spinning,  the 
weaving,  and  all  the  other  features  of  the 
industrial  work,  and  without  the  money 
and  brain  power  of  the  mill  owners  and 
management.  North  Carolina  would  not 
be  able  to  take  its  place  in  the  industrial 
world.  In  other  words,  each  has  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  keeping  the  mill 
machinery  in  motion.  And  I  think  it 
should  make  you  very  happy  to  know 
that  in  your  quiet  way  you  are  helping 
not  only  to  keep  the  mill  machinery  in 
motion,  but  to  write  the  history  of  our 
grand  old  State,  for  that  is  just  what 
you  are  doing,  whether  you  have  stopped 
to  give  yourselves  credit  for  it  or  not. 
To  my  mind  no  greater  privilege  or 
honor  could  come  to  us  than  just  the 
opportunity  of  being  useful  to  our  State, 
in  one  way  or  another.  You  see  it  is  not 
up  to  the  governor,  the  congressmen, 
senators,  and  other  big  men,  capitalists 
and  the  like,  to  make  of  North  Carolina 
one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union : 
thev  are  dependent  upon  us  to  help,  no 
matter  hozv  humble  our  zvork  may  be. 
By  the  way,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
how  dependent  we  are  upon  one  another, 
anyway  ?  The  thought  was  borne  to  my 
mind  very  forcibly  not  long  ago.  I  was 
coming  home  from  Charlotte,  and  as  we 
were  nearing  the  top  of  Black  Mountain 
the  train  came  suddenly  to  a  standstill. 
Upon  looking  out,  we  saw  that  the  track 
was  blocked  some  yards  ahead  with 
wrecked  freight  cars.  These  cars  were 
all  smashed  to  pieces,  and  piled  high  on 
the  track,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  stop  right  there  until  the  wrecking 
crew  could  get  those  cars  out  of  the  way. 
There  was  a  millionaire  on  the  Pullman 
with  me,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  some 
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big  meeting  to  make  a  speech  that  night. 
It  was  money  such  as  his  that  had  paid 
for  the  building  of  the  road,  but  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  those  big, 
sturdy,  black  fellows,  who  made  up  the 
wrecking  crew,  to  get  him  safely  across, 
and  he  knew  he  could  not  get  a  step 
further  until  they  did  their  part  and 
cleared  the  wreck  away.  He  took  me 
out  to  see  them  remove  the  wreckage, 
and  I  could  plainly  see,  from  the  way  he 
kept  looking  at  his  watch,  that  he  feared 
he  would  be  too  late  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment. But  each  man  in  that  wrecking 
crew  did  his  duty,  and  by  all  pulling  to- 
gether the  cars  were  removed  and  the 
track  laid  in  a  very  short  time.  Thus, 
through  their  prompt  action,  the  million- 
aire was  enabled  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment. And  suddenly  the  thought  came 
to  me  that  no  matter  how  humble  our 
work  may  be,  if  each  of  us  would  only 
do  his  or  her  duty,  and  all  pull  together, 
we  would  be  able  to  bring  about  big 
things  in  this  old  world.  We  know  that 
it  is  impossible  to  weave  a  nice  piece  of 
cloth  without  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  machinery  and  all  the  different  hands 
to  help — the  man  who  fires  the  big 
furnaces,  the  man  who  feeds  the  suction, 
the  spinners,  the  weavers,  the  doffers, 
and  all  the  others  necessary  to  the  work. 
The  machinery  gets  into  motion,  each 
piece  faithfully  doing  its  part,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  human  being ;  the  operatives 
get  busy,  and  first  thing  you  know  out 
comes  a  beautiful  piece  of  cloth,  or  a 
pair  of  hose,  or  whatever  we  are  trying 
to  work  up.  And  I  think  we  can  learn 
a  beautiful  lesson  from  the  looms.  Just 
as  they  weave  out  the  cloth,  even  so  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  the  human  looms 
that  weave  out  what  we  call  character. 
Our  thoughts  and  actions  are  the  threads 
that  make  the  warp  and  woof ;  and  how 
careful  we  should  be  that  they  are  of 
the  best,  that  the  fiber  be  strong  and  true. 


Beautiful  thoughts,  kindly  deeds  make 
the  strong  character  which  belongs  only 
to  good  men,  good  women,  good  boys  and 
girls. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  wreck  once 
more !  I  noticed  as  the  negroes  worked 
they  sang,  their  voices  keeping  perfect 
time  with  the  stroke  of  the  big  sledges 
on  the  spikes  that  were  to  hold  the  rails 
and  crossties  in  place.  And  being  in  tune 
with  their  work  the  crew  made  very  fine 
music.  Not  one  of  them  looked  cross  or 
surly,  but  all  seemed  happy  and  con- 
tented ;  and  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  if 
we  would  only  learn  to  sing  at  our  work, 
how  much  easier  it  would  be,  and  how 
much  happier  we  and  everybody  else 
would  be  about  us.  And  if  we  cannot 
sing  with  our  lips,  we  can  at  least  sing 
with  our  hearts,  and  the  heart  music  is 
the  sweetest  music  of  all  I  think.  If  we 
set  the  music  in  our  hearts  going,  we  can 
keep  in  perfect  tune  with  our  work,  and 
then  we  too  shall  be  happy  and  con- 
tented. Yes,  if  we  will  only  wind  them 
up  properly,  we  can  make  real  music- 
boxes  of  our  hearts. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how 
I  came  to  know  you  so  pleasantly,  and 
to  form  I  hope  a  lasting  friendship  with 
vou.  (You  see  I  have  a  funnv  little  way 
of  jumping  from  one  subject  to  another, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon,  for  as 
I  told  you  in  the  outset  I  just  write  of 
things  as  they  come  to  me.)  Well,  it  was 
on  this  wise :  Three  or  four  years  ago.  I 
lived  awhile  in  a  large  Northern  city.  I 
was  told  one  day  that  a  series  of  lectures 
would  be  given  at  the  Lyceum  hall  near 
where  I  was  living.  The  lectures  were 
to  be  about  the  South,  and  of  course  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  them,  and  made  it 
convenient  to  be  present.  But  I  shall 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed, for  the  man  who  gave  the 
lectures  either  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking-  about,  or  else  he  was  dishonest 
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and  unkind  and  we  hate  to  think  that 
about  anybody,  so  we  will  just  try  to  pass 
it  over,  and  believe  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  his  subject.  One  evening  he  talked 
about  our  Southern  mills,  and  said  some 
real  mean  things  about  you,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  kind  or  wise  to  repeat.  Nor 
would  I  even  mention  it,  except  that  it 
leads  up  to  my  introduction  to  you.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  this  man  gave 
the  public  the  wrong  ideas  about  the 
kind  of  people  you  are.  It  not  only  hurt 
me,  but  it  made  me  real  cross  to  think 
how  unjust  he  was  in  his  statements;  so 
I  went  right  up  to  him,  though  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  told  him  his 
words  were  untrue,  and  that  it  was  not 
right  to  say  such  unkind  things  about 
people  when  they  were  not  there  to  de- 
fend themselves.  I  told  him  I  knew 
some  of  you  personally,  and  knew  you 
to  be  good,  honest,  upright  people,  and 
that  some  of  my  friends  were  mill  presi- 
dents, and  always  spoke  so  nicely  and 
pleasantly  of  you  that  I  knew  he  had 
been  unfair  in  his  statements.  He  had 
also  said  horrid  things  about  the  mill 
presidents  and  superintendents  (T  think 
he  must  have  gotten  out  of  bed  on  the 
wrong  side  that  morning) ,  and  I  knew 
that  those  things,  too,  were  untrue,  for  I 
am  certain,  just  as  you  are,  that  there 
are  lots  and  lots  of  good  Christian  men 
among  the  mill  presidents  and  superin- 
tendents, and  that  they  would  not  think 
of  being  unkind  or  cruel  to  you.  WeW. 
what  do  you  think?  That  fellow  just 
dropped  his  head,  and  was  so  ashamed 
of  himself  he  could  not  look  me  in  the 
face  or  speak  a  word  to  save  his  life. 
You  see  he  never  dreamed  that  there 
was  a  person  in  the  audience  who  knew 
you,  and  I  think  after  my  little  talk  with 
him  he  felt  just  about  as  cheap  as  an  old, 
worn-out,  counterfeit  half-dollar. 

When  I  came  home,  I  decided  to  visit 
a  number  of  the  mills,  where  I  met  scores 


of  sweet,  true.  Christian  girls,  and  bright, 
industrious  boys,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  helpers — kind,  good  folk — and 
after  this  introduction  I  wrote  the  true 
story  about  you  to  some  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  with  a  view  to 
getting  what  we  call  the  "square  deal" 
for  you  at  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  and 
I  made  it  a  point  to  see  that  some  of  those 
people  who  had  got  the  wrong  thoughts 
in  their  heads  through  the  mis-state- 
ments made  by  that  lecturer  read  the  story 
also,  for  they  knew  me,  and  knew  I  would 
tell  the  truth  about  you.  And  ever  since 
that  day  I  have  tried  to  knock  the  wrong 
impression  out  of  people's  heads  who 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  know  you  as 
you  are,  and  have  been  prejudiced 
against  vou  from  listening  to  such  speak- 
ers as  the  one  I  have  just  told  you  of ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as 
a  result,  their  opinion  has  changed,  and 
they  now  respect  and  admire  you  just  as 
I  do. 

I  was  very  proud  of  the  excellent 
showing  you  made  last  Fall  in  the  fine 
exhibits  at  some  of  the  Fairs.  I  am  so 
glad  our  mill  girls  are  taking  such  a  nice 
stand,  for  they  deserve  every  bit  of 
notice  they  are  getting.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  forty  young  ladies  from  the 
Spartanburg  mills  had  been  chosen  to 
sing  in  the  chorus  at  the  grand  music 
festival  held  at  Spartanburg.  This  is  a 
compliment  any  girl  might  be  proud  of,, 
for  the  festival  wants  only  real  talent.  I 
think  one  of  the  nicest  voices  I  almost 
ever  heard  belongs  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  at  Durham.  I  am 
so  glad  ^Ir.  \\'.  A.  Erwin  has  been  hav- 
ing her  voice  trained,  in  order  that  she 
may  make  the  most  of  the  beautiful  talent 
God  has  given  her.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  when  people  conduct  them- 
selves as  they  should,  in  other  words  act 
the  part  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  pub- 
lic will  find  them  out  in  time,  and  respect 
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them,  no  matter  how  humble  their  work 
may  be.  No  honest  work  is  degrading, 
anyway.  We  may  degrade  ourselves  by 
not  doing  our  work  conscientiously  or 
honestly,  but  the  work  in  itself  is  not  de- 
grading. I  am  so  glad  I  know  how  to 
work — I  think  it  is  a  real  accomplish- 
ment to  know  how  to  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  do  up  a  shirtwaist  nicely — and 
I  have  very  little  patience  with  people 
who  look  down  upon  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  a  living  in  any  line  of 
honest  work ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  right 
here,  the  right  kind  of  people  never  do. 
The  main  thing  is  just  to  do  our  work  as 
faithfully  and  well  as  lies  in  our  power, 
putting  the  best  of  ourselves  in  it,  and  if 
we  do  this  we  may  rest  assured  that  we 
will  lose  nothing  in  the  long  run.  More- 
over, there  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  his  or  her 
work  well ;  and  that  one  who  does  his 
or  her  task,  no  matter  how  small  or 
humble,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability, 
will  find  waiting  later  on  a  bigger,  more 
important  task. 

"  'Do  the  thing  that  is  next'  saith  tlie  proverb, 

-A-nd  a  nobler  shall  succeed ; 
'Tis   the   tnotii'e-£xalts_- the.  action; 

'Tis   tlie  doing,   and  not  the  deed." 


But  here  I  am  talking  about  all  man- 
ner of  things,  and  for  fear  you  are  tired 
out  I  shall  stop  this  minute,  with  the 
good-night  wish  that  our  common  aim 
may  be  to  make  the  most  of  our  lives, 
and  hold  out  to  each  other  a  helping 
hand  as  we  go  along. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Constance  Lovejoy 

P.  S. — That  is  not  my  real  name.  I 
don't  like  to  see  my  real  name  in  print. 
Some  of  you  know  it ;  but  please  don't 
give  me  away. 

P.  S.  No.  2 — Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  that 
I  have  the  cutest  little  secret  to  tell  you 
in  my  next  letter. 

P.  S.  No.  3 — Just  see,  I  have  used 
three  postscripts.  Anyway,  I  like  post- 
scripts ;  they  cover  so  much  ;  everything, 
in  fact,  you  forgot  to  say  in  your  letter. 

Be  sure  to  write  soon,  and  I  think  the 
postmaster  of  the  Industrial  Workers' 
Own  Postoffice  will  see  that  the  letter 
reaches  me  safely,  if  you  are  careful  to 
address  it  to 

Constance  Lovejoy 
c/o   Sky-L.'^nd  Magazine 
Box  C,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


e^.sa.2,-e^^4,-4*e^-54fieJ--4se|«4=4se^3|.*4,-s>J*4=e^*c|,»i2j»^-(^sJ*e^ 


"Christian  faith  is  a  grand  cathedral 
with  di\-inely  pictured  windows.  Stand- 
ing without,  you  see  no  glory,  nor  can 
possibly  imagine  any.  Standing  within, 
every  ray  of  light  reveals  a  harmony  of 
unspeakable  splendors." 


"We  never  make  so  colossal  a  mis- 
take as  when  we  imagine  we  know  our- 
selves." 


"Don't  get  too  near  your  enemy;  he 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  fellow." 


!<,<?—€-"■,? — ^^^—e-f 
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The  Convalescence  of  Stanly  County 


By  William  D.  Little 


I 


FROM  its  birth,  Stanly  County,  North 
Carolina,  suffered  from  ignorance 
and  intemperance.  No  schools  flour- 
ished. Churches  existed,  but  the  preach- 
ers were  usually  about  as  ignorant  as  the 
unlettered  rustics  who  made  up  the  con- 
gregations. On  the  way  from  church,  a 
person  could  usually  get  a  drink  from  a 
distillery  by  the  roadside.  The  inhabit- 
ants, as  a  rule,  never  left  the  community 
in  which  they  were  reared.  Thousands 
of  them  died  without  seeing  a  train,  or 
knowing  that  such  things  as  street  cars 
were  in  existence.  Illegitimate  children 
were  common,  and  some  of  them  live 
now  as  monuments  to  the  uncontrolled 
passions  of  their  fathers. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  exceptions 
to  this  order  of  things.  Some  com- 
munities were  intelligent  and  progressive, 
A  good  school  existed  for  several  years 
at  Palmerville.  These  exceptions,  how- 
ever, were  few  indeed.  The  county  really 
merited  its  reputation  of  being  one  of 
he  most  backward  in  the  United  States. 

Stanly  County  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Piedmont  section,  but  in  many  places 
small  mountains  rise  from  its  surface. 
The  eastern  part,  especially  near  the 
Yadkin  River,  is  almost  wholly  high 
rocky  hills,  or  mountains.  Among  these 
hills  children  were  born,  grew  to  be  men 
and  women,  married  in  the  community, 
and  settled  down  in  a  little  rude  hut  to 
try  to  wring  an  existence  from  the  soil — 
without  the  science,  without  anything  but 
brute  strength  and  a  mule  or  an  o.x. 


The  whippoorwill  ran  through  his 
rhythmic  song,  but  the  song  meant  noth- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  except  that  the  time 
to  plant  corn  had  come.  The  hooting  of 
the  big  owl,  sounding  in  the  still  night 
air,  reached  the  ears  of  the  hill  people, 
but  it  signified  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  a  bird  to  be  hunted  and  killed.  The 
waters  of  the  Yadkin  rushed  and  roared 
over  and  between  mighty  rocks,  but  no 
one  dreamed  that  it  had  power  to  turn 
factory  wheels  or  drive  dynamos. 

Schools  did  not  flourish,  because  the 
people  did  not  want  them.  An  old-timer, 
who  still  lives  as  one  of  the  last  of  the 
kind,  said  recently  (and  meant  what  he 

said )    that    he    wished   every  

schoolhouse  in  the  county  was  burned, 
and  barrooms  erected  instead.  That  was 
the  morals  of  the  old  fellows,  and  that 
was  their  idea  of  life. 

Did  none  of  the  boys  and  girls  yearn 
for  greater  things?  Yes;  some  did. 
These  went  out  of  the  county  to  get  an 
education.  They  never  returned. 
Greener  pastures  appealed  to  them  :  they 
did  not  realize  that  the  green  pastures 
could  be  made  at  home,  that  two  blades 
of  grass  might  be  made  to  grow  where 
one  had  formerly  grown,  or  that  a  seem- 
ing handicap  might  be  a  real  blessing. 

The  Coming  of  the  Railroads 

The   realization   that   the   county   was 

sick  came  with  the  coming  of  the  first 

railroad.     In    1890  and    1891,  a  line  of 

road   was  built   from   Salisbury  to  Nor- 
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wood,  the  line  now  owned  by  the  South- 
ern. This  opened  possibilities.  Towns 
began  to  flourish.  Albemarle,  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  went  from  a  village 
of  a  mere  handful  of  inhabitants  in  1890 
to  a  city  of  more  than  six  thousand  in 
1913.  Norwood  sprang  from  a  broad 
place  in  the  road  to  a  beautiful  town  of 
three  thousand.  New  London  and  the 
other  towns  took  on  new  life. 

The  coming  of  one  railroad  paved  the 
way  for  others.  In  1910,  the  Winston- 
Salem  Southbound  crossed  the  county  at 
its  longest  part,  opening  an  entirely  new 
territory,  and  giving  an  outlet  to  both 
north  and  south.  In  1913,  the  Norfolk- 
Southern  laid  its  line  over  the  southern 
section  of  the  county,  and  little  towns  are 
springing  up  along  it  now.  The  South- 
ern Aluminium  Company  has  recently 
put  in  a  track  of  more  than  a  dozen  miles. 
Thus,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, there  has  been  built  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county; 
and  the  county  is  not  large. 

Cotton  Mills 
As  the  county  is  ideally  located  for 
cotton  manufacture,  the  mills  naturally 
followed  the  railroads.  In  1897,  the 
Efird  ^lill  began  operations.  It  started 
on  a  small  scale,  but  soon  increased  its 
capacity,  and  other  mills  came  in  to  join 
it.  Now  seven  stretch  out  in  one  con- 
tinous  row,  controlled  by  two  companies. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  longest  string  of  mills 
in  the  State ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  true.  A  knitting  mill  is  in  another  part 
of  the  city.  Manufacturers  also  went  to 
Norwood,  and  put  in  a  small  mill.  In 
the  county  at  present,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  spindles  are  in  use ;  and 
the  hosiery  mills  have  a  capacity  of  three 
thousand  dozen  pairs  a  day.  A  rope 
mill  in  New  London  is  turning  out  a  good 
supply  of  cotton  rope. 


]\Iany  rumors  are  being  circulated  that 
another  mill  will  be  built  in  Albemarle 
this  summer,  and  the  capacity  of  the  one 
at  Norwood  will  be  doubled.  The  Wis- 
cassett  Company  has  already  planned  to 
begin  building  thirty  additional  residences 
for  its  operatives. 

But  what  have  the  mills  done  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living?  Here  is  one 
example.  One  family  that  could  barely 
exist  on  a  poor  hillside  farm  moved  to 
Albemarle,  and  one  of  the  boys  went  to 
work  in  the  mills.  He  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the  biggest  hosiery 
mills  in  the  State.  His  brother  failed  in 
the  mercantile  business,  was  taken  into 
the  mills,  and  he  is  superintendent  of  a 
small  hosiery  mill.  Another  brother  is 
also  superintendent  of  a  mill.  A  sister 
holds  a  responsible  position  in  a  bank. 
Other  examples  are  similar. 

Era  of  Schools 
L'ntil  1890,  there  was  not  more  than 
one  or  two  schools  that  were  really 
schools.  Hundreds  of  old  people  still 
reside  in  the  rural  districts  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  but  the  number  is  getting 
small  indeed.  The  educational  work  be- 
gan in  the  same  year  the  railroad  started, 
1890.  In  that  memorable  year,  IMiss 
Frances  E.  L^fford,  one  of  tlVe  most  god- 
like women  in  the  South,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  established  a  school  at  Locust 
Level,  and  named  it  Stanly  Hall.  After 
getting  it  well  under  way,  she  went  to 
Albemarle,  and  started  the  Albemarle 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  which 
still  stands,  and  receives  yearly  more 
than  one  hundred  worthy  young  girls, 
and  sends  them  out  trained  to  meet  the 
problems  of  life.  These  two  schools  a 
few  years  ago  were  taken  over  by  the 
Mecklenburg  Presbytery.  Recently  this 
Presbytery  established  a  school  at  Porter, 
and  one  at    Palestine.     Thus,    operated 
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and  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
are  now  four  big  schools. 

But  the  people  as  a  whole  are  waking 
up  to  the  needs  of  good  schools.  Albe- 
marle has  its  big  brick  school  buildings. 
The  business  men  of  Norwood  decided 
that  town  must  have  a  good  school,  built 
a  thirty-thousand-dollar  house,  and  later 
held  an  election  and  voted  the  bonds  to 
pay  for  it.  This  shows  how  some  of  the 
people  view  progressive  movements.  A 
State  High  School  is  located  at  New 
London.  The  ^^'iscassett  and  Efird  Cot- 
ton Mills  have  erected  a  magnificent 
brick  building,  equipped  it,  and  emplov 
expert  teachers.  They  are  now  con- 
sidering putting  a  textile  department  in 
it,  and  employing  an  expert  mill  man  to 
take  charge  of  it. 

The  rural  districts,  too,  are  coming. 
One  of  them  voted  a  special  school  tax 
a  few  years  ago.  Other  districts  are  con- 
sidering the  move.  New  houses  have 
recently  been  erected.  A  few  of  the 
''mossbacks"  who  oppose  progress  and 
education  still  bask  in  the  sunshine  be- 
hind the  hills,  but  they  are  indeed  few. 

Good  Roads  Follozv 
Good  roads  follow  prosperity ;  some- 
times precede  it.  This  has  always  been 
the  case ;  it  will  always  be  the  case.  In- 
telligence begets  good  roads.  Stanly 
County  has  been  no  exception.  In  every 
section  where  good  schools  exist,  good 
roads  are  beginning  to  thrive.  Cittting 
down  hills,  filling  valleys,  using  the  drag, 
are  common  in  many  sections.  Between 
Albemarle  and  Badin,  the  new  town  on 
the  Yadkin,  a  road  has  recently  been 
constructed,  with  the  steepest  grade  only 
four  per  cent. 

There  are  still  some  who  oppose  good 
roads.  One  man  would  not  drive  over 
a  new  road  for  months,  simply  because 
he  was  opposed  to  it  in  the  first  place. 


Another  man.  through  whose  plantation 
a  good  road  was  cut,  sued  the  highway 
commission  for  five  hundred  dollars 
damages.  This  grade  of  humanity  is 
gradually  being  thrown  upon  the  ash- 
heap,  and  either  converted  into  useful 
lye,  or  else  the  passing  breeze  hurls  it 
into  other  counties.  When  the  final  his- 
tory of  Stanly  County  is  written,  two 
men  will  stand  out  prominently  on  ac- 
count of  their  ceaseless  efiforts  to  get 
good  roads.  These  are  J.  A.  Groves  and 
^^'.  L.  Mann. 

The  good  work  has  just  begun.  It  will 
be  continued  till  beautiful  thoroughfares 
stretch  to  every  part  of  the  coimty.  Au- 
tomobiles will  be  as  numerous  in  the 
rural  lanes  as  they  are  now  in  the  towns 
and  cities. 

Southcru  Aluminium  Company 
The  most  stupendous  development  go- 
ing on  in  North  Carolina  is  on  the  Yad- 
kin River,  in  Stanly  County.  The  Yad- 
kin, one  of  the  big  streams  of  the  State, 
sends  its  immense  flow  of  water  between 
two  mountains  of  rock.  Here  the  water 
is  fifty  feet  deep,  and  so  swift  that  it 
carries  large  rocks  along  like  chunks  of 
wood.  From  mountain  to  mountain,  the 
Southern  Aluminium  Company,  a 
French  corporation,  is  erecting  a  dam 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  and  will 
develop  seventy-five  thousand  horse- 
power of  electric  energ}'.  The  electricity 
will  be  used  to  manufacture  aluminium. 
The  entire  plant,  when  complete,  will 
have  cost  about  twelve  million  dollars. 

Thirty  steel  frame  structures  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
largest  will  be  580  by  580  feet.  The 
work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
laborers  can  be  obtained.  It  will  be  com- 
plete by  the  middle  of  1915,  and  the  365 
electric  furnaces  will  begin  converting 
beauxite.  or  aluminium  ore,  into  sheet 
aluminium,  and  water  will  cover  an  area 
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of  seven  and  one-half  square  miles  that 
is  now  dry  land. 

-  Badin 
To  care  for  the  army  of  workmen  re- 
quired to  build  and  operate  the  plant,  the 
Southern  Aluminium  Company  had  to 
build  a  city.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  houses,  which  will  be  occupied  on 
the  average  by  five  families  each,  are 
now  being  built. 

One  hundred  and  three  negro  cabins 
are  now  standing.  There  will  thus  be  a 
city  of  six  or  seven  thousand  people, 
where  once — only  a  few  months  ago — 
there  was  nothing  but  a  few  ill-kept 
farms,  rocks,  trees,  and  wildcats. 

The  new  city  is  to  be  all  that  money 
can  make  it.  Sewerage  and  water  pipes 
are  being  laid  now.  The  streets  are 
beautifully  laid  oflf,  and  will  soon  be 
paved.  All  the  houses  are  covered  with 
asbestos  roofing,  plastered,  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  They  are  models  of  con- 
venient homes.  The  club  house,  with  its 
forty  rooms,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Nice  little  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
men  who  owned  land  near  the  scene  of 
activity.  George  Ingram  owned  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  where 
the  city  is  going  up.  He  could  barely 
live  farming.  The  company  paid  him 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  He  went 
out  to  a  difl^erent  part  of  the  county, 
bought  another  place,  sold  all  but  a  few 
acres,  built  a  magnificent  home,  and  will 
now  farm  intensively,  and  live  like  a 
king.  W.  B.  Moose  tried  to  sell  his  farm 
a  few  years  ago  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  but  could  not  find  a 
buyer.  He  has  already  sold  lots  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  the  greater 
part  of  his  land  left. 

Increased  Confidence  hi  Farmi-ng 
The  coming  of  the  railroads,  and  the 
many  manufacturing  plants,    causing    a 


great  influx  of  laborers,  has  opened  one 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  State.  The 
county  is  not  good  for  cotton ;  it  is  only 
fair  for  grain.  It  is  ideal  for  stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying.  S.  S.  ^^'arner,  a  pros- 
perous New  England  farmer,  was  in  the 
county  a  short  time  ago.  He  said  he  had 
never  seen  a  region  more  ideal  for  dairy- 
ing. The  farmers  are  seeing  these  things 
now,  and  are  gradually  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities. 

The  washing  of  the  land  is  being 
checked  with  grass.  Farmers,  many  of 
them,  are  making  more  money  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  merchants  in  the  towns.  A. 
F.  Mabry  is  stocking  his  farm  with  cat- 
tle, and  is  making  money  fast.  He  raised 
one  hundred  nineteen  bushels  of  wheat 
on  four  acres  of  ground  last  year. 
Cornelius  Burris  began  farming  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  on  a  poor  farm  that  he 
paid  five  dollars  an  acre  for.  It  is  now 
worth  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  He  now 
has  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  his 
community,  big  barns,  several  mules,  im- 
proved machinery,  and  raises  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  J. 
Marvin  Smith,  in  six  years,  has  brought 
his  farm  from  meager  yields  to  forty-six 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Sam  Lentz 
is  putting  clover  on  a  big  part  of  his 
farm,  and  is  getting  wealthy  raising  hogs. 
Other  examples  are  numerous.  The 
farmers  are  live  workers ;  they  are  learn- 
ing. 

Something  of  Taxes 

The  property  in  the  county  listed  for 
taxation  increased  in  value  in  the  last 
twenty  years  more  than  six  hundred  per 
cent.  It  will  almost  double  in  the  next 
two  years,  even  if  no  other  new  indus- 
tries than  those  under  construction  come 
in.  From  the  poorest  of  counties,  it 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  wealthiest.  At 
least  two  companies  are  getting  options 
on  land  along  the  Yadkin  below  Badin. 
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It  is  the  intention  to  put  in  big  power 
plants  there.  Just  how  soon  actual  work 
will  begin  on  these  I  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  find  out  now. 

Street  Cars 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the 
Albemarle  and  Whitney  Street  Railway 
Company,  to  build  a  line  from:  Albemarle 
to  Badin,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This 
line  will  put  the  two  largest  towns  of  the 
county  almost  together,  and  will  mean  in 
reality  a  city  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Other  Industries 

Various  small  industries  are  coming 
into  the  county.  Two  brick  plants  are 
operating,  each  with  a  capacity  of  fifty 


thousand  brick  daily.  Several  smaller 
plants  are  over  the  county,  making  the 
total  output  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand daily.  The  Palmer  Stone  Works 
is  one  of  the  biggest  plants  of  the  kind 
in  the  State.  Oil  mills,  lumber  plants, 
roller  mills,  and  sawmills  dot  the  county 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  new  ones 
still  come.  There  is  a  great  waste,  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  such  things 
yet. 

Stanly  County,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  is  typical  of  the  New  South,  the 
South  of  industrialism  and  wealth.  It, 
more  than  the  average  county,  is  the 
ideal  place  for  young  men  of  brain  and 
work.  Some  people  from  the  North  and 
the  West  have  already  come  in,  and  it  is 
reported  that  many  others  will  follow. 


A  Quarter- Century  of  Progress 


(Contributed) 


WHEN  the  North  Carolina  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
opened  its  doors,  in  October,  1889,  it  had 
one  building  and  sixty-two  acres.  In 
1914,  it  has  twenty-one  buildings,  besides 
barns  and  farm  buildings;  and  the  acre- 
age has  grown  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

In  the  same  period,  the'  enrollment  has 
grown  almost  tenfold — from  seventy- 
two  in  1889,  to  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  in  1914;  and  the  faculty  roll  has  in- 
creased from  eight  to  fifty-five. 

The  physical  valuation  of  the  College 
has  grown  at  a  rate  which  is  no  less 
astonishing.  In  1889,  the  College  had 
one  building,  worth  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  sixtv-two  acres  of  ground, 
worth  approximately  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  present  value  of 
apparatus,      furniture,      and     machinery 


alone  (about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  dollars),  outvalues  about 
six  times  the  whole  initial  equipment  of 
the  College,  ^^'ith  the  present  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  added,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  State  has  considered  the 
College  a  highly  desirable  investment. 
The  figures,  in  round  numbers,  are  as 
follows  : 

Present  value  of  grounds,  $89,000; 
buildings,  $587,000 ;  apparatus,  furniture, 
and  machinery,  $226,000.  Total,  $902,- 
000.  From  $37,500  to  $902,000  in 
twenty-five  years,  even  allowing  for  the 
natural  increment  of  land  value,  repre- 
sents a  marvelous  story  of  progress.  The 
State  has  emphatically  and  practically  in- 
dicated that  the  industrial  training  of  her 
sons  is  worth  its  cost. 

When  the  College  was  started,  heads 
of   industrial   establishments    and    farm 
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managers  were  shy  about  employing 
technical  graduates.  Now  these  same 
classes  of  business  men  visit  or  write  to 
the  College  seeking  its  students,  and  the 
success  of  the  graduates  amply  justifies 
the  change  of  attitude.  Turn  where  you 
will   in   North    Carolina   today,   and  you 


find  A.  and  'SI.  men  materially  contribut- 
ing to  its  industrial  leadership.  The 
same  is  true  in  other  States.  The  A. 
and  jNI.  man  more  than  holds  his  own 
wherever  he  goes.  Some  good  day  we 
hope  to  get  them  all  back  into  the  Old 
North   State. 
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AUGUST 


Reign  VViou  Fire-mo«tli! 
Wliat  cansi  tViou  do? 
NciiVicr  s\\a\i  THOU  destroy  tWe  eartVi 
Whom  {roslrs  and  ice  cou\d  not  destroy. 
TWe  vines  droo[>,  tVie  trees  stagger, 
The  broad -palmed  \eaves  give  thee 
TWeir  moisture,  and  Viang  down. 
But  every  night  the  dew  pities  them, 
Yet  there  are  flowers  that  \ook  thee 
In  the  eye,  fierce  sun,  all  day  long, 
And  wink  not. 

This  is  the  repicing  month  ^or  joyful  insects. 
I{  our  unselfish  eye  would  behold  it, 
It  is  the  most  populous   and    happiest   month. 
The  herds  plash  in  the  sedge; 
Fish  seek  the  deeper  pools; 
Forest  {owl  lead  out  their  young; 
The  air  is  resonant  o{  insect  orchestra. 
Each  one  carrying  his  part  in   Nature's  har- 
mony. 
August,  thou  art  the  ripener  o{  the  year! 
Thou  art  the  glowing  center  o{  the  circle! 


■HEINRY    V^ARD     B  E  E  C  H  E  R 


HIP 
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Choice  Bits  of  White  Meat  Served 

up  on  the  North  Carolina 

Press  Platter 

North  Carolina  "T""  HE     forty-sec- 

Press  Meeting  at  1      o  n  d      annual 

Wrightsville  Beach  convention    of    the 

Xorth  Curolina  Press  Association  met 
in  \\'rightsville  Beach,  on  June  24,. 
last,  and  continued  in  session  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  a 
feast  of  reason  as  well  as  a  round  of 
merriment.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  absent  from  the  well-laden 
board  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  con- 
sideration of  those  who  may  be  on  a 
literary  diet  and  unable  to  give  proper 
attention  to  a  rich  menu,  a  few  choice 
bits  of  white  meat  from  the  Association's 
full  platter  are  herewith  served  up  as 
delectable  matter. 


Judge  Rountree  The     four     hun- 

Welcomes  the  dred-odd  delegates 

Delegates  to    the    convention 

were  welcomed  to  the  Beach  by  Judge 
George  Rountree,  of  ^^'ilmington,  who 
spoke  of  the  power  for  good  and  the 
power  for  evil  wielded  by  the  Press,  and 
said  in  part:  "In  all  free  countries,  pub- 
lic opinion  is  in  the  final  analysis  the 
originator  of  all  laws  ....  and  full 
credit   is   given   to   the    press     as    beinf,' 


COiVlMiCN'r 
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largely  the  creator  of  public  opinion. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  to  the  observer, 
or  more  remarkable,  than  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  press  in  govern- 
ing the  State  of  North  Carolina 

This  unprecedented  power  of  the  press, 
like  the  possession  of  any  other  great 
power,  ought  to  bring  with  it  a  corres- 
ponding sense  of  duty  to  wield  that 
power  justly  and  wisely  and  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  everyone,  and  I  gladlv 
admit  that  such  a  sense  of  obligation 
now  exists  in  this  Association.  But  I 
want  to  throw  out  the  query  lor  yout 
consideration :  Do  even  the  members  of 
this  Association — the  elect  of  our  press 
— sufficiently  consider  this  side  of  their 
work  ? 

"Assuming  the  fullest  integrity  of  pur- 
pose in  their  work,  a  desire  and  a  will 
to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  the  ques- 
tions discussed — is  there  always  an  ade- 
quate preparation  by  study — especially 
of  economic  science,  history,  and  kindred 
subjects — to  enable  them  to  fullfil  their 
duties  in  a  way  that  will  make  for  jus- 
tice and  righteousness  ? 

"Ought  there  not  to  be  some  limitations 
by  way  of  license  or  otherwise  upon  the 
right  of  anyone  and  everyone  to  start  a 
paper  to  disseminate  opinions,  wise  or 
otherwise? 
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"Considering  the  power  for  good  or 
evil  of  the  editor  in  these  days  of  uni- 
^•ersal  reading,  why  should  he  not  be  re- 
quired to  possess  a  certain  standard  of 
character  and  intellectual  equipment,  as 
the  lawyer  or  medical  man,  or  even  the 
preacher?" 

This  bit  of  white  meat  may  be  in- 
digestible to  a  few,  but  they  are  the  few 
who  need  a  tonic  in  the  shape  of  un- 
selfish interests  and  a  furthering  of  pub- 
lic good.  Good  newspaper  men  the 
State  over  would  welcome  a  criterion,  a 
standard,,  by  which  their  worth  might 
be  judged,  in  order  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  and  when  a  course  in  journal- 
ism is  introduced  into  our  colleges,  as  it 
has  been  introduced  elsewhere,  a  step 
will  be  taken  in  the  right  direction  to 
make  clear  the  capabilities  of  the  press 
man. 


Cipe  Fear  Section  ]\Iajor       II.       A. 

Improved  in  all  London,      of      the 

butHcpitality  Pittsboro     Record, 

made  the  response  to  Judge  Rountree's 
address  of  welcome,  and  referred  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Cape  Fear  section  as 
famed  since  Colonial  days.  He  noted 
the  wonderful  improvements  throughout 
the  section  in  the  last  few  years,  its  hos- 
pitality excepted,  and  excused  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  hospitality  of  the  sec- 
tion was  past  improvement.  This  was 
no  exaggeration  :  at  least,  had  the  editors 
received  much  more  entertainment  than 
that  allotted  to  them,  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  would  have  had  to  retire  to  a 
rest-cure   for  over-indulged  conventions. 


The  Editor  as  a 
Crusader 


M  r .  Clarence 
I'oe,  President  ot 
tlie  Xortb  Carolina 
Press  Association,  and  editor  of  The 
Progrcssh'c  Farmer,  considered  the  edi- 
tor in  the  light  of  a  crusader,  and  in  his 
appeal  for  a  forward  fight  held  aloft  the 


ideals    which     he     contends     should     be 
fought   for.     Here  are  the  tidbits. 

"The  editor  must  be  a  crusader,  a 
fighter  for  the  common  good.  He  must 
not  only  record  what  is,  but  he  must  hold 
up  the  vision  of  what  ought  to  be,  and 
help  achieve  that  vision, 

"He  must  not  only  record  history,  but 
he  must  help  make  history.  His  true 
function  is  no  more  limited  to  that  of 
holding  up  a  mirror  of  the  community's 
activities  than  is  the  preacher's  true  func- 
tion to  holding  up  a  mirror  of  the  com- 
munity's moral  life.  Each  instead  must 
be  a  crusader,  a  leader.  The  editor  who 
sees  his  duty  only  as  that  of  recording 
the  news  of  the  community — of  setting 
down  that  which  is,  without  making  a 
fight  for  the  finer  thing  that  ought  to  be 
— such  an  editor  makes  himself  a  mere 
record  clerk  or  phonograph,  when  God 
Almighty    intended    him  to  be  a  leader 

and    a    prophet You   must    be    a 

fighter.      You   must   see   a   vision,      ^'ou 
must  follow  the  Gleam. 

"If  the  editor  is  a  crusader  he  is  bound 
to  lose  money  by  it  sometimes.  But  at 
any  rate,  if  we  have  the  right  ideal — 
namely:  that  editorial  work  is  first  a  pro- 
fession and  then  a  business,  not  first  a 
business  and  then  a  profession;  that  the 
business  office  is  the  partner  and  not  the 
boss-— we  shall  keep  our  courage  in  manv 
a  case  wherein  there  would  be  only  fail- 
ure if  we  should  regard  our  papers 
merely  as  commercial  ventures.  \\'e 
can't  afiford,  of  course,  to  neglect  tlie 
money  side,  the  practical  side  of  our 
]iapers  but  we  can  at  least  see  to  it  that 
we  make  money  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
])ressing  ourselves,  and  not  express  our- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

"In  saying  that  the  editor  should  he  a 
crusader  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be 
a  violent  one  or  an  austere  one ;  I  believe 
he  should  hope  rather  to  be  a  knightly 
one,   unafraid   and     vet    unsoured.      He 
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should  never  be  afraid  to  fight  an  evil, 
but  his  dominant  purpose  should  be  that 
of  supplanting  it  with  good.  He  should 
not  be  afraid  to  tear  down  when  neces- 
sary, but  his  object  should  be  to  build 
better.  In  short,  he  should  ever  have  in 
mind  the  constructive  principle  set  forth 
in  Tennyson's  Maud.  It  is  better  to  fight 
for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill. 

"The  editor  should  be  a  crusader,  in 
that  he  should  have  an  ideal  for  his  com- 
munity and  his  people,  and  that  in  bat- 
tling constructively  for  this  ideal  he 
should  not  turn  back  from  battling  de- 
structively against  whatever  evil  op- 
poses the  progress  of  the  good." 


Nothing  but  Light  \s  a  carver,  did 

Meat  Here  i 

you     e\'er     ask     a 

3-uest  "light  meat  or 
dark?"  and  ha\e  the  reply  "Either,  it 
doesn't  matter?"  Didn't  you  feel  like 
handing  that  guest  the  whole  platter,  and 
letting  him  make  his  own  selection?  In- 
serving  up  J\lr.  Bion  H.  Butler's  ad- 
dress, there  is  the  temptation  to  hand  the 
whole  thing  over — every  part  is  equally 
palatable,  it  is  all  light  meat.  But  you 
never  did  hand  that  platter  to  the  guest, 
did  you?  So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Butler,  editor  of  Tlic  Raeford  Journal, 
took  for  his  suliject  the  opportunities 
offered  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  press  in  developing  them,  we 
reluctantly  put  in  the  carving  knife,  and 
offer  the  following : 


^'North  Carolina  "'  Thirty    -     t  W  O 

Sloppy  with  years  ago  I  caught 

Opportunity"  niy  first  glimpse  of 

North  Carolina.  At  that  time  I  had 
seen  enough  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  United  States, 
from  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota 
east  to  New  England,  to  appreciate  what 
development  means,  and  to  recognize  the 
opportunity   for   development    where    it 


appeared It  is  more  than  twenty 

years  ago  that  I  commenced  to  write  in 
The  Pittsburg  Times  of  opportunity  in 
North  Carolina.  In  that  twenty  years 
I  have  been  showing  people  what  I  see 
here,  and  in  going  out  to  show  them  I 
continually    fall     over     more    things     to 

show North   Carolina    is    sloppy 

with  opportunities. 

"I  did  not  discover  North  Carolina 
all  of  a  sudden.  It  has  been  a  gradual 
finding  of  new  possibilities,  until  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  no  State  in  the  I'nion  to- 
day can  present  so  much  of  opportunity 
as  North  Carolina.  This  is  said  in  all 
deliberation,  for  unsupported  claims  are 
of  no  use  to  anybody.  It  is  folly  to  de- 
ceive ourselves.  I  make  this  claim  after 
an  acquaintance  with  almost  every  com- 
munity of  consequence  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  chief  factors  that  are  putting 
North  Carolina  in  the  front  are  climate, 
rainfall.  waterpower,  transportation, 
convenience  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world,  the  permanent 
supply  of  raw  material  for  factory  use, 
and  a  population  of  intelligence  and  up- 
right character.  I  do  not  include  those 
temporary  resources  like  timber,  min- 
eral deposits,  etc..  which,  \aluable  in 
themselves,  and  of  great  importance,  are 
still  temporary,  and  not  in  the  same  class 
with  those  permanent  things  that  are  of 
e\erlasting  worth. 

"We  must  regard  North  Carolina  as 
one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  jjos- 
sibilities  on  earth In  the  last  cen- 
sus period  the  State  more  than  doubled  its 
farm  products.  In  the  last  five  years  i*: 
has  almost  doubled  again.  This  sur- 
prising record,  if  kept  up  another  ten 
years,  will  put  North  Carolina  among 
the  first  three  or  four  States  of  the 
Union. 

"Mill  development  is  fully  as  rapid. 
Fourteen   years   ago   the    State   factories 
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produced  about  eighty-six  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods.     Now  they  make  three 

times    that     value In     a     dozen 

years,  the  development  of  waterpower  in 
North    Carolina   has   been     one     of     the 

mar\els   of   the    industrial   world 

The  State  is  gridironed  with  power  wires 
now,  and  in  that  respect  has  no  peer  on 
the  globe. 

"Ours  is  the  one  State  that  is  self- 
contained  and  self-providing.  It  has  tlie 
farms  on  which  to  feed  the  people,  the 
factories  in  which  to  employ  them,  the 
power  to  run  the  mills,  the  yearly  crop 
of  raw  material  for  the  factory,  the 
river  and  sea  to  carry  the  freight  to 
market,  the  railroads  in  all  directions,  be- 
sides the  surplus  of  product  eagerly 
sought  by  other  States, 

''At  the  last  census.  North  Carolina 
ranked  eighth  among  the  States  in  its 
.  rural  population.  Only,  seven  other 
States  are  developed  all  through  the 
rural  regions  more  than  ours.  In  city 
population,  this  State  ranks  thirty-first, 
but  we  are  practically  alone  in  having 
farm  and  factory  property  development 
scattered  over  the  entire  State.  The 
farm  is  where  it  can  feecT  the  factory, 
and  supply  such  raw  material  as  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  the  factory  is  where  it 
can  benefit  by  the  farm,  and  find  labor 
and  subsistence  and  afford  a  market. 

"The  electrical  development  that  has 
commenced  in  the  State  means  a  revolu- 
tion    in     industrial     things Ten 

years  from  now  the  electrical  atmos- 
,  phere  of  industrial  North  Carolina  will 
be  a  marvel. 


Putting  it  up  to  the  "How  can  the 
press  help  to  de- 
velop these  oppor- 
tunities ?  By  becoming  thoroughly 
familiar  with  what  is  here,  ^^'e  know 
of  many  opportunities,  but  there  are 
many     opportunities     overlooked 


The  newspaper  must  be  a  clearing  house 
for  information  concerning  the  State,  the 
county,  and  the  town.  Every  new  farm, 
e^ery  new  factory,  every  new  thing  that 
tells  of  development  and  expansion 
should  get  a  place  on  the  first  page,  with 

a  two-stick  head In  our  section, 

our  favored  bird  is  not  the  American 
eagle,  but  the  wise  old  hen.  who  makes  a 
note  of  the  occurrence  every  time  she 
lays  an  egg ^^'e  believe  in  adver- 
tising." 


People  Wanted  "People  is  what 

we  lack.  A\'e  lack 
people  because  the 
rest  of  this  country  ....  does  not  know 
North  Carolina.  A\'ithin  the  next  vear, 
and  nearly  everv  year,  a  million  or  more 
Americans  will  hunt  new  homes.  They 
will  not  find  anything  better  than  Nortti 
Carolina :  but  they  will  go  elsewhere,  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  North  Carolina. 
....  ^^'e  should  have  an  aggressive 
publicity  bureau  in  the  Association.  The 
\\'estern  States  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  settle  their  country', 
which  is  not  half  so  attractive  as  ours; 
but  they  settle  it,  and  get  their  money 
back    in    the    increased   business.      They 

get  marvelous   and  rapid  results 

To  get  people  is  our  need.     There  are 
plenty  of  them  to  be  had. 

"The  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work 
ourselves,  then  to  show  our  home  peo- 
ple that  we  have  here  something  that 
should  be  made  known  to  those  of  the 
big  world  who  are  looking  for  a  chance 
to  do  something  for  themselves.  We 
must  arouse  our  own  State,  that  it  will 
help  us  to  attract  attention.  Then  we 
must  go  after  settlers.  The  papers  must 
furnish  information.  The  papers  must 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Then  the  papers  must  lead  the  campaign 
of   publicity. 
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"Friends,  let  us  go  home  from  here 
determined  to  cut  out  the  muffler,  open 
the  throttle  wide,  advising  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  excuse  the  dust  as  North 
Carolina  whips  past." 


in  the  home  counties,  teach  these  stu- 
dents to  know  what  is  going  on  in  John- 
ston County  and  Ashe  as  thoroughly  as 
they  are  taught  what  went  on  in  Babylon 
and  Athens." 


A  Great  Civic  Avoiding       t  h  e 

Celebration  scattering       gravy, 

we  next  serve  up 
a  nourishing  morsel  or  two  from  the 
speech  of  Edward  K.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Uni\-ersity  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Graham  told  of  the  Civic  Service 
A\'eek  proposed  by  the  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference and  endorsed  by  many  organiza- 
tions :  the  idea  being  to  hold  a  great  civic 
celebration  all  over  the  State  some  time 
in  November,  for  community  confer- 
ences to  discuss  questions  of  social  and 
economic  progress. 

"The  Governor,"  said  Mr.  Graham, 
"is  greatly  interested  in  the  movement, 
and  has  readily  agreed  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation setting  aside  two  days  during 
which  the  people  in  the  various  counties 
throughout  the  State  will  hold  com- 
munity conferences bringing  out 

the  facts  of  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity, comparison  of  its  progress  with 
that  of  sister  communities,  explaining 
proposals  for  betterment,  and  fixing  on 
some  special  task  of  practical  progress 
for  the  coming  year. 

"We  hope  to  organize  clubs  for  civic 
discussion,  not  only  among  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  among  the  grown  people  as 
well,  ^^'e  ha\-e  lately  added  to  our 
faculty.  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  a  former 
North  Carolinian  who  has  made  a  na- 
tional reputation  by  his  intensive  studies 
in  local  conditions  in  the  counties  of 
Georgia.  He  is  called  Professor  of 
Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  but  he 
is  really  Professor  of  North  Carolina. 
He  will  take  the  county  clubs  into  which 
our  nine  hundred  students  are  organ- 
ized, and  working  with  trie  leading  men 


The  Press   as  "j,-,    g^^^-j-,   ^  ^^j^_ 

a  Text -Book  paign  in  the  direct 

education  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  in  the  facts  ct 
North  Carolina,  the  opportunity  of  the 
press  is  too  clear  to  require  a  word.  The 
press  of  the  State  is  North  Carolina's 
text-book  of  education.  ^Vithout  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  press,  no 
plan  of  reaching  the  average  man  can 
possibly  succeed." 

"Any  paper,  however  small,  could 
organize  and  boom  one  of  these  com- 
munity conferences  into  success,  and 
assume  the  leadership  in  making  its  re- 
sults permanent  throughout  the  year. 
The  press  of  the  State  could  take  hold 
of  Civic  Service  Week  and  make  it  the 
greatest  civic  celebration  and  civic  re- 
vival ever  held  in  this  or  any  other 
country." 


How  to  Interest  j\Irs.    T-    G.    B05'- 

the  Women  Hn.  of  The  JVades- 

b  0  r  0  Messenger, 
the  only  woman  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
Press  Convention,  had  for  her  subject 
"How  Can  Our  Papers  Better  Do  Their 
Duty  to  ^^"oman's  Interests?"  and  in 
answering  this  question  made  an  appeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  country  women 
as  of  equal  importance  to  the  interests  of 
the  city  v.^omen.  The  homely  flavor  of 
these   bits   is   delightfully   wholesome: 

"A  few  years  ago  women  readers  were 
in  the  minority.  If  the  editors  scan  their 
mailing  lists  they  will  find  a  number  of 
women  who  are  individual  subscribers. 
Necessity  has  compelled  them  to  do  this, 
as   thev   have   become   interested   in   the 
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news  of  the  day."  fHow  many  men 
will  gulp  at  this?) 

"Having  the  women  for  readers  gives 
the  editor  more  opportunity  for  doing 
good  than  has  ever  presented  itself  be- 
fore, as  if  the  women  see  a  good  thing 
they  will  tell  it. 

"People  always  think  and  speak  of  the 
people  they  love,  and  as  I  am  a  ruralist 
by  nature  it  is  the  country  people  whom 
I  wish  to  interest  and  to  Iielp.  They 
are  the  critics  whom  the  editors  should 
try  to  please.  It  is  the  plainly  dressed 
country  woman  that  comes  to  town  so 
seldom  who  appreciates  the  hearty  hand- 
shake that  is  wasted  on  the  town  woman 
dressed  in  her  afternoon  attire. 

"The  country  woman  reads  the  paper 
word  after  word,  line  after  line,  until  the 
entire  paper  is  read.  First  the  leading 
columns — then  the  personals —  then  the 
editorials,  and  lastly  but  not  least  the 
advertisements.  They  know  which  mer- 
chant is  the  progressive  man  in  town. 
They  know  the  different  land  sales  that 
have  taken  place.  It  is  the  country 
woman  who  files  away  the  paper  until 
Sunday,  when  she  will  have  more  time 
to  read  it. 

"Women  are  interested  in  the  tomato 
clubs,  the  corn  clubs,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are  in- 
terested in  these  organizations.  An  ac- 
casional  picture  of  the  girls  and  boys 
brightens  up  the  paper.  The  mother 
and  father  store  away  this  paper. 

"Recipes,  if  they  do  not  call  for  may- 
onnaise and  maraschino  cherries,  give 
women  new  ideas.  Let's  have  sun-dried 
cherry  preser^•es  and  strawberry  pre- 
serves. Recipes  for  complexion  beau- 
tifiers  of  buttermilk  and  cucumber  juice 
would  make  men  and  women  happier. 
Suggestions  of  styles  keep  the  rural 
woman  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

"A  little  religious  script  appeals  to 
women  ;  a  joke  often  brings  a  smile ;  a 


write-up  of  the  Children's  Day  at  the 
country  churches  is  always  read  with  in- 
terest. 

"Why  is  it  that  a  column  is  always 
given  to  a  write-up  of  a  chafing-dish 
party,  or  a  tango  tea  where  an  ice  course 
is  served,  when  only  a  local  will  be 
given  to  some  old  patriarch  who  has 
passed  his  ninetieth  birthday,  and  had  in- 
vited all  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren  to  cele- 
brate by  partaking  of  a  dinner  that  is 
fit  to  set  before  a  king? 

"^^l^y  not  appeal  to  the  women  of  the 
rural  communities  who,  if  only  ancestry 
were  necessary  for  entrance,  could  join 
the  Colonial  Dames,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  or  any  pleasure  seekers' 
club,  but  by  force  of  circumstance  are 
bound  down  to  farm  and  home,  rearing 
sturdv,  brave,  honest  boys  and  girls,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  affairs  of  church 
and  State  will  fall." 


I 


A  Year  of  Press  ]  n       serving      up 

Work  the         historian's 

paper,  which  re- 
corded the  North  Carolina  newspaper 
history  of  the  year,  one  might  expect  to 
find  only  the  bones  of  the  matter,  but 
:\Ir.  B.  H.  DePriest,  editor  of  The  Shelby 
Hyhlander.  managed  to  make  the  bones 
meaty. 

"The  year  1913-1914  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth  and  development,"  said 
Air,  DePriest,  "although  far  less  marked 
by  events  that  stand  out  than  was  the 
case  in   1912-1913. 

"Our  Association  could  advantage- 
ously inaugurate  a  campaign  for  new 
members.  Around  two  hundred  papers 
seem  not  to  be  represented  in  our  body. 
True,  we  compose  the  cream — the 
State's  "best  exhibit"  in  the  newspaper 
field ;  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  there  are 
many     persons,     humble     perhaps,     but 
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nevertheless  faithful,  conscientious,  and 
efficient  workers  in  the  vineyard  of 
Gutenberg,  who  ought  to  be  with  us — 
who  would  be  benefited  and  blessed  them- 
selves, and  would,  in  turn,  benefit  and 
bless  us  to  have  them  with  us. 

"I  believe  in  the  monistic  theory.  W'c 
.'.re  all  parts  of  the  whole.  \\  e  stand 
or  fall  together.  The  specked  apple 
taints  and  rots  the  whole  barrel.  We 
rise  only  as  we  help  our  neighbor  rise ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  disastrous  to 
the  profession  than  a  member  who  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
whole — who  fights  and  cuts  and  slashes 
where  he  ought  to  co-operate.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  and  a  mighty  uplift  to  the 
journalism  of  this  State,  if  every  respect- 
able editor,  publisher,  and  newspaper 
manager  were  a  member  of  our  Associa- 
tion." 

After  reporting  the  vast  progress  made 
in  the  equipment  of  newspaper  plants, 
and  the  birth  of  a  dozen  new  papers  in 
the  North  Carolina  newspaper  world,  the 
historian  reviewed  the  perfectly  healthy 
financial  statistics,  and  said : 

"This  one  great  lesson  I  have  learned 
— no  paper  can  be  a  success  as  a  real 
newspaper — leader  of  progress  in  its 
community,  mentor  of  the  household, 
bulwark  of  the  fireside,  treasure  of  the 
youth — without  charging  a  just  compen- 
sation for  the  service  rendered.  And  the 
ideal  set  by  Arthur  Brisbane  of  six  dol- 
lars per  year  profit  for  every  subscriber 
is  an  ideal  not  wholly  visionary,  even  if 
it  be  beyond  our  reach  in  this  generation. 
It  is  coming. 

''With  regard  to  co-operation,  there 
appears  to  be  even  less  of  it  this  year 
than  last.  Most  publishers  assert  that 
their  competitors  cut  and  slash  in  prices, 
but  the  real  offender  is  usually  the  man 
with  the  'under'  rate.  Cutting  and 
slashing  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact 


that  the  printing  business,  although  rank- 
ing sixth  in  wealth  in  the  United  States, 
ranks  next  to  the  lowest  in  credit,  being 
but  one  position  above  that  of  the  saloon- 
keeper, who  stands,  or  rather  sits,  at  the 
bottom. 

"Looking  back  over  the  past  year,  the 
thing  which  impresses  us  most  is  the 
onward  and  upward  trend  of  State 
journalism.  Papers  are  improving  their 
mechanical  equipment  and  appearance, 
and  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 
They  are  learning  to  charge  for  their 
services,  putting  in  cost  sj'stems,  slowly 
going  to  the  cash  system,  and  will  in  time 
learn  to  co-operate.  Then  life  will  be 
worth  living.  ^M^en  they  learn  this  lat- 
ter— co-operation — the  golden  age  of 
journalism  will  have  come." 


Golden  Rule  is  the  The  annual  ora- 

Best  Business  Law  ^j^,.,  ^^,^g  delivered 

by  Mr.  R.  F.  Beas- 
ley,  of  The  Monroe  Journal,  and  if  this 
portion  appears  as  the  wishbone,  at  least 
it  is  the  kind  of  a  wishbone  we  would  all 
like  to  pull,  and  the  sort  of  a  wish  we 
would  all  like  to  see  come  true. 

"  '\\'hither  are  we  drifting?'  "  declarea 
Mr.  Beasley,  "is  no  longer  the  question, 
but  what  is  that  'far-off  divine  event  to- 
wards which  the  whole  creation  moves'? 

"The  tremendous  new  truth  that  we 
are  about  to  stumble  upon  is  that  busi- 
ness and  morals  are  not  anTagonistic,  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the  moral 
and  the  physical  law:  The  difference  has 
arisen  from  our  lack  of  understanding. 
A  distinguished  clergyman  lately  said 
that  everything  had  been  christianized 
except  business,  but  I  declare  to  you  that 
the  next  great  discovery  of  the  human 
race  is  to  be  that  the  moral  law  enun- 
ciated in  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  correct 
business  law,  and  the  moment  this  dis- 
covery is  understood  universally  the 
philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ  will  envelop 
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the  earth,  ^^"e  are  now  finding  that  good 
business  is  the  best  business,  and  the 
economic  law  of  the  division  of  labor 
will  eventuate  in  the  victory  of  co- 
operation over  antagonism. 

"Do  not,  my  friends,  pass  my  words 
as  those  of  a  dreamer,  but  ponder  them 
as  a  rainbow  athwart  the  horizon  of 
human  hopes.  The  greatest  truths  are 
always  found  to  be  the  simplest  when 
once  vmderstood,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
dreamer  today  become  the  guide  for  the 
practical  man  of  tomorrow.  The  He- 
brew prophet  declared  that  without  a 
vision  the  people  perish,  and  we  editors 
who  long  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  our  day  must  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams.  Remember  that  I  am  only  try- 
ing to  show  that  the  revolutionary 
dreams  of  the  Galilean  are  becoming  the 
working  formula  of  the  modern  world, 
because  correct  business  and  true  morals 
are  the  inherent  principles  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  universe. 

"Change  is  the  condition  of  progress, 
co-operation  is  its  fulfillment.  Privilege 
is  the  lion  in  the  path,  and  the  handmaid 
of  privilege  is  ignorance  and  indifiference. 
Privilege  hates  change  because  it  fears  it ; 
it  denies  co-operation  because  full  co- 
operation would  abolish  it.  Behind  ever)- 
wrong  today  stands  a  privilege,  and  im- 
consciously  allied  with  privilege  and 
making  it  possible  are  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  selfishness  and  shortsighted- 
ness, and  indifiference,  and  even  the 
honest  zeal  of  those  who  know  not  what 
they  do.  And  here,  my  brethren  of  the 
press,  is  the  field  of  the  editor.  He  is  a 
lighthouse,  and  the  white  lights  of  his 
publicity  can  put  to  rout  all  the  terrors 
that  I  have  mentioned." 

And  in  conclusion : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  State  press,  I  beg 
of  you  to  think  in  terms  of  men,  not  of 
classes,  and  since  we  ha^-e  delegated  to 
our  party  the  task  of  gOA'erning  us,  let  us 


be  interested  in  helping  it  to  govern  well. 
In  the  final  analysis,  you  have  to  fight  the 
battles.  Break  your  lances  in  behalf  of 
something  worth  while.  The  party  boss, 
the  precinct  boss,  always  in  the  service  of 
some  form  of  selfishness,  exists  by  your  ' 
sufifrance.  He  can  serve  his  little  privil- 
ege and  thus  contribute  his  part  to  the 
service  of  big  privilege  only  so  long  as 
you  allow  him  to.  He  has  a  wonderful 
idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
chief  tenet  of  which  is  that  it  is  at  liberty 
to  serve  him.  However,  the  little  boss  is 
only  an  incident ;  look  beyond  him  to  find 
the  forces  that  support  him,  and  there 
you  will  find  the  things  that  menace  prog- 
ress and  liberty  and  justice.  Let  us  be 
liberal  and  generous  and  free,  but  above 
all  intelligent  and  honest.  The  people 
depend  upon  us.  W't  can  prevent  revo- 
lutions by  securing  reforms.  We  can 
serve  our  party  best  by  making  it  serve 
the  people  best.  Remember  that  no  truth 
was  ever  hurt  by  the  light,  and  no  cause 
is  worthy  that  will  not  stand  scrutiny. 
Open  your  columns  to  the  man  with  an 
idea.  Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  the  people; 
but  remember  that  many  men  clad  in  the 
livery  of  the  people  have  gold  bricks  in 
their  pockets.  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little 
shake-up  now  and  then,  for  when  the 
temple  of  the  status  quo  falls  down  no- 
bodv  is  hurt  but  those  on  the  inside." 


Change  Necessary 
to  Progress 


Attorney  -  Gen- 
eral T.  ^^■.  Bickett 
spoke  eloquently 
upon  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
State  constitution,  and  asked  the  press 
to  assist  the  people  in  making  the  pro- 
posed changes  really  progressive  ones. 
Mr.  Bickett  said : 

"The  legal  maxim  that  all  things  are 
presumed  to  have  been  rightly  done  is 
given  full  weight  in  North  Carolina. 
^^"ith  us,  change  has  never  been  in  and  of 
itself  considered  a  cardinal  virtue.     Our 
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people  do  not  believe  that  motion  is 
synonymous  with  progress,  nor  that 
revolution  of  necessity  implies  reform. 
But  while  we  are  a  steady  we  are  not  a 
stubborn  people.  AMiile  the  man  from 
J\Iissouri  who  first  said  "Show  me"  was 
of  undoubted  N'orth  Carolina  lineage, 
we  are  still  always  willing  to  be  shown. 
We  cannot  be  justly  classified  with  those 
who  are  blind  because  they  will  not  see. 
So  for  many  years  there  has  been  grad- 
ually seeping  into  the  public  mind  the 
conviction  that  some  of  the  bulwarks  of 
liberty,  wisely  builded  by  our  fathers, 
have,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  become 
barriers  in  the  path  of  progress ;  that 
governmental  machinery  admirably 
adapted  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  its  installation  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
hour.  However  useful  a  ^^'ashington 
hand  press  may  have  been  in  its  day,  it 
would  be  jimk  in  the  office  of  a  modern 
daily. 

'"....  the  Press  of  North  Carolina 
has  a  magnificent  opportunity  of  making 
a  new  record  of  unselfish  service.  Let  the 
slogan  fly  from  every  masthead  'Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  State'." 

In  laying  stress  on  the  changes  most 
needed,  ]\Ir.  Bickett  referred  to  the 
amendment  providing  a  six-  instead  of 
a   four-months'  public  school. 


A  Dividend  of 
Two  Hundred  Per 
Cent. 


"  This  amend- 
ment presents  the 
single  question 
whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  increase  by 
fifty  per  cent,  the  chances  of  the  country 
boy  and  girl  to  get  an  education.  The 
towns  already  have  more  than  six 
months.  The  very  salvation  of  the  State 
is  dependent  upon  making  the  country 
more  tolerable  to  the  old.  and  more  at- 
tractive to  the  young.  The  quickest  and 
surest  route  to  this  goal  is  to  increase  the 
pleasures   of  the  mind  upon   which  the 


man  in  the  country  must  so  much  rely. 
I  could  speak  for  a  whole  day  on  this 
subject,  but  for  practical  purposes  I  will 
simply  add  that  today  we  are  spending- 
six  times  as  much  money  as  thev  had 
twenty  years  ago.  The  increased  invest- 
ment in  brains  has  paid  a  dividend  of 
over  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  cold  cash; 
and  in  the  fullness  and  joy  of  living  the 
value  is  beyond  all  computation." 

Referring  to  a  system  of  taxation : 

''The  seventh  amendment  simply 
emancipates  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  and  allows  them  to  frame  a  wise 
and  just  system  of  taxation,  if  they  can 
discover  one.  The  object  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  make  the  people  pay  more 
taxes,  but  rather  to  make  the  average 
man  pay  less,  by  placing  on  the  tax  books 
all  the  property  at  a  fair  value. 

"The  ideal  constitution  is  one  that 
permits  the  freest  exercise  of  the  will  of 
the  people  consistent  with  those  fun- 
damental principles  of  justice  and  equity 
which  are  and  must  forever  remain  the 
mudsills  of  every  Republican  form  of 
government.  And  this  is  peculiarly  true 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
State.  Demands  new  and  imperative 
are  constantly  made  upon  the  public 
treasury.  \\'e  must  meet  these  demands, 
or  mark  time  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  yet.  when  the  State  would 
reach  out  a  hand  to  help  or  to  save,  it 
encounters  a  'thou  shalt  not'  of  the 
Constitution. 

"The  American  Indians  were  accus- 
tomed to  bind  captives  to  a  tree,  and  then 
ask  them  wh)^  they  did  not  go  home.  In 
the  matter  of  taxation,  the  State  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  Constitution, 
and  there  be  many  who  ask,  not  jeer- 
ingly.  but  in  all  innocence,  'Why  does 
not  the  State  go  forward?' 

"Let  this  thought  be  driven  home.  The 
tax  amendment  requires  nothing.  \\'e 
can    adopt    it.    and   not   change   our   tax 
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laws  by  the  dotting  of  an  'i'  or  the 
crossing  of  a  't.'  All  that  it  purports  to 
do  is  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  use 
their  sense,  if  they  have  any.  If  we  can- 
not trust  the  people  in  this,  the  most 
vital  function  of  government,  then  our 
boasted  government  'of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people'  is  a  fail- 
ure and  a  farce." 


"The  Southern 
Editor's  Big  Job" 


Now  for  the  last 
portion,  nourish- 
ing, well-flavored, 
quite  the  pick  of  the  whole  platterfull 
of  good  things.  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood. 
in  speaking  on  "The  Southern  Editor's 
Bib  Job,"  referred  to  the  high  ideals 
which  are  becoming  everywhere  more 
prevalent  in  the  newspaper  and  business 
world.  Mr.  Hapgood  is  himself  an  ex- 
ample of  this  incoming  idealistic  spirit, 
having  resigned  an  editorship  because  he 
would  not  sacrifice  principle  for  money. 
]\Ir.  Hapgood  declared  that  "the  next 
big  industrial  expansion  will  take  place 
in  the  South.  Northern  capital  has  been 
flowing  to  the  South,  and  will  continue 
to  flow  this  wav  if  it  receives  the  proper 
encouragement.  This  vast  and  un- 
developed section  cannot  be  built  up,"  he 
said,  "with  a  t'mid  and  hesitating  spirit 
in  the  political  and  humane  relations  ot 
life.  If  a  community  would  attract  capi- 
ti\  it  nuist  not  he  at  odds  with  itself. 
The  remarkable  tendency  of  the  age  is 
co-operation.  This  finds  illustration  in 
our  vocabulary.  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  use  such  words  as  love,  hope, 
and  brotherhood.  We  speak  often  of 
Christ.  Religion  doesn't  seem  now  to  be 
confined  to  Sunday,  but  is  a  part  of  our 
everyday  life ;  in  other  words,  it  is  be- 
coming a  reality.  \\'e  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  are  voices  from  the 
outside  that  must  be  heard,  and  thev  are 
being  listened  to." 


Mr.  Hapgood  stated  that  he  had  just 
come  from  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Advertising  Club  of  America,  where  a 
rule  was  laid  down  "that  truth  is  the 
basis  of  business,  and  where  they  sought 
to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for  each  in- 
dividual business.  In  this  way  every 
seller  will  know  what  public  opinion 
demands  of  him.  The  advertisers  want 
to  make  specific  rules  that  the  dealer 
can't  get  away  from.  They  want  to 
show  him  what  is  the  least  that  growing 
public  opinion  will  allow  him  to  do." 

]\lr.  Hapgood  cited  the  case  of  a  re- 
porter, at  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  at  Niagara  Falls,  who  re- 
signed his  position  because  he  would  not 
ha\-e  his  reports  colored  by  a  sensation- 
loving  employer,  as  another  instau'-e  of 
the  coming  of  the  man  who,  in  his  pro- 
fession, feels  that  he  owes  something  to 
the  community. 

"The  tendency  of  the  day,"  reiterated 
Mr.  Hapgood,  "is  to  make  success  and 
virtue  the  same  thing.  This  is  true  all 
over  the  countr}',  and  it  should  be  espe- 
cially true  of  the  South  because  of  the 
experiment  that  must  be  made  here. 
The  task  of  the  Southern  editor,"  said 
Mr.  Hapgood,  "is  to  recognize  the  old 
principle  of  noblesse  oblige.  In  the 
coming  industrial  development  of  the 
South,  the  editors  of  the  South  who  set 
the  intellectual  pitch  of  their  communi- 
ties, should  wield  their  power  with  care 
and  for  the  general  eood." 


Why  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  Radical 


Mr.  Hapgood  de- 
clared that  "Presi- 
dent ^Vilson's  ad- 
ministration is  doing  more  to  focus  the 
ideas  of  the  present  age  into  action  than 
any  previous  one  has  done.  Some  have 
defined  Wilson  as  a  progressive  scholar,' 
he  said ;  but  he  "preferred  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  natural  radical.  In  fact,  no 
man   could   study   the    past    with   vision 
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and  hope  without  being  a  radical.  The 
followers  of  ^^"ilso^  have  wavered,  not 
because  he  has  failed  to  do  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do,  but  because  he  has  done 
the  very  things  that  the  platform  of  his 
partv    called   upon    him    to    do.      People 


have  gotten  so  used  to  seeing  proposi- 
tions laid  down  in  platforms  that  are 
never  enacted  into  laws  and  definite 
policies,  that  they  look  with  some  distrust 
upon  a  man  who  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  matter." 


Boosting,  Not  Boasting 

WHILE  boasters  often  imagine 
themselves  boosters,  they  are  more 
apt  to  create  a  prejudice  against  their 
subject  than  for  it ;  the  best  boosting  has 
nothing  in  kin  with  boasting,  which 
deals  in  futurities  rather  than  facts;  and 
it  is  with  a  few  facts  we  would  dally  for 
a  moment,  in  consideration  of  North 
Carolina — the  new  Old  North  State. 

North  Carolina  leads  the  world  in  the 
production  of  mica,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.  In  1913.  the  State's  out- 
put was  larger  than  the  output  of  al! 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  combined,  con- 
sisting of  803,462  pounds  of  sheet  mica, 
and  2,729  pounds  of  scrap  mica,  with  a 
total  valuation  of  $267913.  Mica 
crystals  two  feet  in  diameter  are  not 
unusual,  and  those  from  ten  to  twehe 
inches  across  are  common. 

North  Carolina  has  a  greater  variety 
of  minerals  and  gems  than  is  found  in 
any  other  State  in  the  I'nion.  The 
hiddenite — more  valualjle  than  the 
diamond — has  ne\er  been  found  any- 
where else.  The  marble  and  granite  of 
the  State  are  far  famed,  and  the  State 
quarries  employ  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand hands. 

Steadily  North  Carolina  has  increased 
her  manufacture  of  furniture,  until  to- 
day she  leads  all  the  other  States  in  the 
making  of  furniture. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  cotton.  North 
Carolina  is  second  to  Massachusetts  only. 
There  are  fifty  thousand  people  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  State: 


and  one-tenth  of  all  the  hands  employed 
in  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  are 
in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  leads  all  the  Southern 
States  in  the  number  of  employees  in 
factories.  Only  one  of  the  Western 
States — ^Missouri — employs  as  many. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  the 
only  two  Northern  States  equaling 
North  Carolina  in  this  respect. 

Tobacco  was  first  found  in  the  Old 
North  State,,  from  where  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  took  it  to  England.  Today  fac- 
tories in  the  State  sell  sixty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  tobacco  products  every 
year,  and  gi\e  employment  to  o\'er  twelve 
thousand  people. 

The  yearlv  output  of  the  sawmills  in 
the  State  is  valued  at  fifty  million  dol- 
lars, while  these  mills  numljer  thirty-five 
thousand  employees.  Tanneries  sell 
more  than  fij-e  million  dollars'  wortli  of 
leather  each  year. 

Speaking  of  three-ringed  circuses. 
North  Carolina  produces  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  ground  peas  or  peanuts  m 
America. 

The  first  peace  conference  ever  held  in 
the  world  took  place  at  Raleigh  in  1820. 
The  first  summer  normal  school  held  in 
this  country  in  connection  with  a  L^ni- 
versity,  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill  L'niver- 
sity.  in  the  summer  of  1877.  From  this 
school  grew  the  graded  schools  of  the 
State,  as  they  flourish  everywhere  today. 

The  first  Mason  in  America  was 
Joseph  Montford,  who  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Royal  White  Hart  Lodge, 
at  Halifax,   N.   C,  on   March  21,   1767. 
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This  Lodge  erected  the  first  Masonic 
Temple  in  the  world ;  it  was  erected  in 
1769,  and  remains  in  use  today. 

When  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lishes a  coaling-station  at  Southport — 
but,  we  must  remember  we  are  boosters, 
not  boasters.  We  don't  need  boasters 
in  North  Carolina.  Facts  and  figures  are 
big  in  the  new  Old  North  State. 


and  industries  and  means  the  section's 
development.  As  both  advertiser  and 
developer  of  the  South,  the  Southera 
Railway  stands  second  to  none. 


Developing  the  South 

THE  South  has  no  better  advertiser 
than  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
the  Southern  Railway  has  done  no  better 
piece  of  advertising  for  the  South  than 
in  placing  an  exhibit  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Hundred-Years'  Peace  Ex- 
position, now  open  in  London.  The 
Southern  Railway  is  the  only  American 
Railway  having  an  exhibit  at  this  ex- 
position. Its  display  includes  specimens 
of  cotton-stalks  seven  feet  high  filled 
with  bolls,  of  tobacco,  fruits,  corn  and 
other  grains ;  of  iron-ore,  coal,  talc, 
rutile,  zinc,  silica,  kaolin,  granite,  lime- 
stone, and  other  minerals  of  commercial 
value  found  in  the  South.  The  exhibit 
is  attractively  arranged,  enclosed  by 
brass  rails  supported  by  posts,  the  ped- 
estals and  tops  of  which  are  polished 
slabs  and  balls  of  marble  from  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

Large  colored  photographs  of  South- 
ern cities,  homes,  industries,  farm-lands, 
and  mountains  give  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  attractions  and  resources  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Piedmont  section  is  an  example 
of  actual  development  efifected  by  the 
Southern  Railway,  a  section  where  every 
form  of  industry  feels  the  thrill  of  new 
life  that  this  great  railway  system  has 
produced.  The  development  of  a  section 
advertises  it,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
advertising  a  section  brings  in  new  firms 


A  Coaling  Station  at  Southport 

A  GOVERNMENT  coaling  station  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  near  future, 
now  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  makes  the  protection  of  Southern 
waters  imperative,  and  no  place  offers 
better  facilities  for  such  a  station  than 
does  Southport,  N.  C. 

Southport  is  as  near  all  ports  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  as  any  Atlantic  port 
south  of  Hatteras ;  its  harbor  is  land- 
locked, deep,  and  commodious,  with  a 
smooth  anchorage,  while  Fort  Caswell 
assures  its  full  protection.  Southport 
is  as  near  the  coal-fields  as  Charleston 
and  Port  Royal,  and  nearer  than  Nor- 
folk. Southport's  railroad  connects  with 
the  great  Southern  trunk  lines.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  temperate,  and 
there  is  almost  complete  absence  of  fog. 
When  the  government  chooses  a  site  for 
a  South  Atlantic  coaling  station,  it  can- 
not do  better  than  to  choose  Southport. 


Sensational  Pictures 

THE  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, in  illustrating  the  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  which  are  so  large  a  part 
of  its  propaganda,  makes  a  point  of 
using  photographs  alleged  to  set  forth  the 
true  conditions  of  child  labor  in  the  mills 
of  the  South.  Many  of  these  photo- 
graphs are  of  groups  of  mill  children 
snapped  at  noon-time,  or  of  children  at 
work  inside  the  mills,  and  prove  beyond 
doubt  the  undisputed  point  tliat  children 
do  work  in  the  mills  of  the  South — and 
healthy-looking  children  most  ot  tJiem 
are.  When,  however,  a  maimed  child 
is  posed  and  photographed  in  an  attitude 
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of  suffering  as  one  of  the  victims  of 
child  labor,  the  illustration  is  of  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  implies  conditions  of 
child  labor  in  the  mills  which  do  not 
exist.  One  of  these  pictures  used  is  of  a 
young  boy,  Giles,  who  lost  two  fingers  by 
falling  over  a  spinning  machine.  In  the 
many  mills  which  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  through,  with  the  desire  to 
learn  the  truth  about  child  labor,  there 
were  no  maimed  or  crippled  children, 
and  the  mill  records  show,  and  the  em- 
ployees themselves  declare,  that  acci- 
dents to  the  children  are  extremely  few. 
The  picture  of  little  Giles  illustrates  the 
desire  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  effect  legislation,  and  not  a 
usual  result  or  condition  of  child  labor 
in  the  mills.  \Miat  of  the  many  little 
Giles'  who  lose  a  minimum  of  two  fingers 
through  the  injudicious  use  of  a  hatchet 
in  the  backyard,  or  the  didn't-know-it- 
was-loaded  shotgun,  or  the  Fourth  of 
July  firecracker?  In  what  pamphlet  are 
they  pictured?  If  they  were  all  to  be 
illustrated,  a  large  series  of  pamphlets 
would  be  needed  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
is  the  exceptional  case  of  Giles  the  mill 
boy,  who  lost  two  fingers  bv  falling  over 
a  spinning  machine,  that  is  gi\"en  wide 
publicity.  Accidents  in  mills  do  occur, 
but  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence ; 
they  are  a  rarity.  Accidents,  with  their 
ensuing  damage-suits,  are  bad  for  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  employee,  and  it 
is  only  common  sense  for  the  mill- 
owner  to  use  every  possible  precaution 
against  accidents. 

Misleading  as  such  pictures  are.  they 
are  no  more  than  misleading.  It  remains 
for  the  popular  illustrated  weeklies  to 
publish  sensational  pictures  concerning 
child-labor.  These  cartoons,  entirelv 
imaginative,  are  caricatures :  they  are 
sensational,  pure  and  simple,  if  sensa- 
tionalism can  be  pure  and  simple.  Life, 
th'U   delectable    weeklv     whose    mission 


seems  to  be  to  save  dogs,  cats,  mill  child- 
ren, sailors,  soldiers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railwav.  while  at  the  same 
time  tickling  our  risibilities,  is  as  sensa- 
tional in  many  of  its  cartoons  as  the 
sensation  -  breathing  yellow  journals 
which  it  condemns. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  hollow-cheeked,  spindle-legged  little 
mill  girl,  and  the  pompous,  prosperous 
mill-owner  graphically  pictured,  the 
mill-owner,  of  course,  always  hav- 
ing the  stranglehold  on  Little  Mary 
— we  surmise  her  name  is  Mary. 
The  picture  of  Death,  a  gaunt  fig- 
ure swooping  down  upon  the  factory 
and  carrying  off  Little  ^lary,  or  several 
little  ]\Iarys,  has  come  to  be  as  season- 
able and  regular  in  appearance  as  that 
of  the  equally  popular  and  mythical  fig- 
ure of  old  Santa.  Puck,  that  rejuvenated 
periodical,  in  redressing  itself  has  as- 
sumed the  fashionable  habit,  and  pictures 
the  mill  owner  as  the  man  with  an  ax  to 
grind — and  Little  !Marv  at  the  crank. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  children  are  deprived  of 
their  playtime.  In  any  line  of  work, 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  labor  of 
children  unnecessary,  or  to  prevent  their 
labor  without  inviting  misfortune  and 
distress,  every  effort  would  be  put  forth 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  end.  The 
economic  necessity  for  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  the  mill  does  at  present  exist,  how- 
ever, and  no  invective  aimed  at  the  mill 
owner,  either  in  prose,  poetry,  or  picture, 
is  going  to  remove  an  existing  condition 
for  which  the  mill  man  is  not  respon- 
sible. If  the  cartoonists  of  the  popular 
weeklies  would  use  their  clever  pens  to 
strike  at  the  cause  of  the  cond'tion  they 
attempt  to  cure,  then  their  sensationalism 
might  be  overlooked.  This  cause  is  the 
fundamental  one  of  need  of  sustenance; 
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in  a  word — povcrtw  Xo  bombardment 
of  the  mill  owner  with  caricatures,  no 
bombardment  of  the  legislatures  with 
age-limit  laws,  will  correct  the  cause  of 
child  labor  in  the  mills.  The  cause  is  an 
economic  condition.  Such  bombardments 
mav  result  in  keeping  children  out  of 
mills,  but  thev  will  not  result  in  better- 
ing their  living  conditions. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  new  age-limit 
law  in  New  Jersey,  imder  which  the  silk- 
mill  manufacturers  of  Paterson  have 
this  month  been  obliged  to  dismiss  five 
hundred  children  from  their  employ. 
Did  these  children  romp  merrily  home  to 
play,  stopping  only  long  enough  en  route 
to  send  bouquets  to  the  editorial  staffs  of 
Life  and  Puck?  They  did  not.  The 
majority  of  them,  with  their  families,  ap- 
pealed to  the  city  for  aid,  being  without 
means  of  support.  Their  appeal  for  help 
caused  Postmaster  Thomas  O'Neill  to 
ask  City  Attorney  Lewis  to  investigate 
the  new  law,  and  ascertain  if  it  in  reality 
superseded  the  old  law,  under  which  the 
children  were  self-supporting  and  their 
families  were  not  objects  of  charity. 
This  economic  necessity  for  work  which 
exists  in  New  Jersey  exists  also  throtigh- 
out  the  South,  \^'e  must  deal  with  real- 
ities, and  not  with  dreams. 

Another  fault  for  which  the  mill-owner 
is  held  to  blame,  and  for  which  he  is  pic- 
tured as  a  cradle-snatcher,  is  a  fault  of 
which  he  is  generally  innocent — the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the  age-limit. 
The  parents  of  the  under-age  mill  child 
are  generally  the  culpable  ones,  and  de- 
serving of  the  pictorial  invective.  At 
other  times,  the  County  Ordinary  is  to 
blame.  The  Survey,  of  j\Iarch  7.  this 
year,  cites  a  case  where  the  Ordinary  of 
Muskogee  County,  Ga,,  granted  a  work 
certificate  to  a  boy  who  was  below  the 
legal  age-limit,  and  did  so  admitting  the 
boy  was  under  age,  giving  as  his  reason 
the  fact  that  the  bov's    mother    was    a 


widow,  and  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port. The  Ordinary  did  wrong  to  dis- 
regard the  law,  but  at  least  he  recognized 
the  existence  of  an  economic  situation 
for  which  he  could  see  no  other  solution. 
If  the  Ordinary,  or  anyone  else,  could 
supply  an  adequate  alternative  for  the 
employment  of  children  in  mills,  there 
would  be  no  children  employed  in  mills. 
Representatives  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  advocate  the  back-to- 
the-farm  movement,  but  they  have  not 
yet  supplied  the  farms,  or  recognized 
that  such  a  general  movement  would,  in 
reality,  be  a  backward  one. 

In  contrast  to  the  hollow-cheeked, 
spindle-legged  little  mill  Marys  made 
familiar  to  us  in  sensational  pictures, 
view  the  two  groups  of  girls  illustrating 
this  protest.  These  girls  compose  the 
night  and  day  shifts,  respectively,  of  the 
Flint  Manufacturing  Compan}',  at  Gas- 
tonia,  and  are  as  wholesome  and  con- 
tented a  lot  of  girls  as  can  be  found 
among  those  obliged  to  work  for  their 
living,  and  a  great  deal  more  wholesome 
and  more  contented  than  a  great  many 
girls  who  do  not  have  to  work  for  their 
living.  Look  at  these  girls,  and  then  at 
their  caricatures  in  the  humorous  week- 
lies, and  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  laugh 
in  the  weeklies  after  all.  It  is  such  girls 
as  these  who  are  denatured  into  hollow- 
cheeked  and  spindle-legged  little  Marys, 
and  labeled  "Mill-Man's  Bogey." 

Let  us  remove  the  cause  which  neces- 
sitates child  labor  in  the  mills  if  we  can; 
but  let  us  protest  vigorously  against  car- 
icatures of  the  mill  child,  and  against  un- 
just attack  on  the  man,  who,  paradoxical 
as  it  ma)'  sound,  is  doing  more  to  alle- 
viate the  fundamental  condition  which 
compels  child-labor  than  the  people  who 
decrv  him  as  a  taskmaster  of  infants. 
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Work  of  Student  Architects 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
Hna  Architectural  Association,  held  in 
Hendersonville  July  2  and  3,  an  art  ex- 
hibit Avas  featured,  displaying  the  work 
of  students  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts 
Architects,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architecture,  of  which  I\Ir. 
Hill  C.  Linthicum,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  is 
president.  This  is  the  first  time  that  an 
exhibit  of  this  kind  has  been  held  in  this 
section,  and  its  object,  to  develop  and  en- 
courage all  students  with  talent,  as  well 
as  to  interest  the  public  at  large,  is  a 
most  worthy  one,  and  was  most  worthily 
carried  out  by  the  forty  drawings  dis- 
played. 

These  forty  drawings  covered  almost 
as  many  subjects,  ranging  from  a  sight- 
seeing barge  for  the  Panama  Canal  to  a 
Supreme  Court  building ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  was  the  design  for  a 
civic  center,  suggesting  as  it  did  the  pos- 
sibilities for  beautifying  its  public  build- 
ings which  lie  at  the  door  of  almost 
every  city.  A  byzantine  balcony,  such 
as  were  built  in  the  days  of  Constantine, 
the  drawing  finished  in  colors,  was  not- 
able for  its  fine  pen-work.  It  was  drawn 
by  a  student  of  the  Drexel  Institute.  An 
English  Gothic  transept  from  the  atelier 
of  ^^'are-^^'agner  was  also  a  striking  ex- 
hibit. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts 
Architects,  Mr.  Linthicum  said  that 
North  Carolina  students  have  distin- 
guished themselves  with  particular  bril- 
liance, and  that  work  accomplished  bv 
them  has  excelled  the  work  of  all  others.  ■ 
He  cited  the  case  of  Douglas  Ellington, 
a  boy  from  Johnston  County,  N.  C, 
who  took  the  architectural  course  in  the 
I'niversity   of    Pennsylvania,     and    cap- 


tured the  course's  two  big  prizes,  one  a 
scholarship  for  two  years  in  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  and  the  other  a  cash  prize  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Ellington 
is  now  studying  in  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tinues his  prize-taking. 

Such  an  exhibit  as  this  held  in  Hen- 
dersonville will  make  for  the  success  of 
other  students  of  architecture,  and 
wherever  else  displayed  deserves  appre- 
ciative support  from  the  public. 


Our  Advertisers 

READERS  of  Sky-Laxd  may  feel 
assured  that  in  patronizing  the  ad- 
vertisers in  this  magazine,  they  are  pat- 
ronizing only  reputable  and  high-prin- 
cipled business  houses,  and,  in  the  case 
of  boarding  houses,  only  those  whose 
claims  have  been  investigated  and  sub- 
stantiated. Sky-Land's  high  standard 
does  not  srtop  short  at  its  advertising 
pages,  but  includes  them.  \Mien  you  see 
an  ad  in  Sky-Land,  vou  see  straight. 


To  Ye  Contributors 

COXTRTBUTORS,   now   listen   all," 
Ye  editors,  they  quoth: 
"Though  pen  be  mightier  than  ye  sword, 
Ve   type-maehine  beats  both. 

"Please   type   your   scripts — 'tis   easy   done, 
.■\nd  so  our  blessing  earn  : 
Tuck   in  a  postage  stamp   or  two, 
In   case  we  must   return. 

"Click  off  the  type  on  jrst  one  side, 
Leave  blank  the  sheet's  reverse ; 
.\nd  all  ye  do  not  write  in  prose, 
\\'h\  kindlv  write  in  verse." 


Wolf!  Wolf! 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  seventy 
mills  were  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  North  Carolina,  held  in 
Cliarlotte  last  month,   and   their  recom- 
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mendation  to  the  General  Assembly  re- 
garding the  age-limit  for  compulsory 
school  attendance  discredits  the  cry  of 
"\\'olf!  Wolf!"  raised  by  alarmists 
whenever  the  name  of  mill  man  and 
school  child  are  coupled,  and  is  signifi- 
cant as  showing  the  mill  man's  real  atti- 
tude toward  the  child's  welfare. 

The  report  containing  the  recommen- 
dation is  as  follows : 

"We,  the  legislative  committee,  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  was  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Association  that  the 
first  compulsory  education  law  'for 
North  Carolina,  and  probably  in  the 
South,  v\'as  enacted.  We  now  recom- 
mend that  this  Association  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  amend  the  law,  so  as  to 
raise  the  age  limit  of  those  required  to 
attend  the  public  schools  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  years :  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  each  county  be 
not  only  given  the  power,  but  be  recjuired 
by  law,  to  make  or  have  made  by  locai 
truant  officers  rigid  inspections  for  the 
purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

"\\'e,  the  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, pledge  ourselves,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  fully  co-operate  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  law." 


An  Appreciation 

OX  THE  cover  page  of  Skv-Land 
Alagazine,  is  pictured  a  cluster  of 
laurel,  the  flower  that  has  held  a  graceful 
place  in  history  and  tradition  from  time 
immemorial. 

To  the  people  of  the  Tidewater  section, 
Sky-Land  would  offer  a  cluster  of  laurel 
(metaphorically  speaking)  from  The 
Land  of  the  Sky,  in  token  of  the  many 
charming  courtesies  extended  to  its 
editor  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  at 
Wrightsville     lleach.       The     cluster     of 


laurel  brings  with  it  a  word  of  thanks  to 
all  who  contributed  toward  making  the 
meeting  a  profitable  and  joyous  occasion  ; 
but  to  none  does  Skv-Laxd  feel  more 
appreciative  of  individual  courtesies  re- 
ceived than  to  Editor  Clawson,  of  The 
Morning  Star:  Editor  Cowan,  and  Mr. 
\\'illiam  Lawson,  City  Editor.  The  IVil- 
inhigton  Dispatch;  Mr.  Benjamin  F>ell, 
formerly  Editor  of  The  Wilmington 
Messenger;  Mr.  C.  L.  Stevens,  of  South- 
port  ;  Capt.  John  W.  Harper,  owner  of 
the  Steamer  Wilmington,  and  host  to 
the  party  on  the  delightful  cruise  down 
the  Cape  Fear ;  to  the  hosts  and  hostesses 
at  the  dinner  served  by  the  citizens  of 
Southport,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southport  Club ;  to  that  citizen  of  Wil- 
mington who  tendered  his  machine  and 
made  the  spin  over  the  good  roads  of 
New  Hanover  County  so  enjoyable ;  to 
the  Tidewater  Power  Company,  through 
their  general  manager,  Mr.  Skelding, 
whose  cars  were  at  the  constant  service 
of  the  party;  to  the  Inland  ^^'aterways 
Association ;  to  the  officers  at  Fort  Cas- 
well ;  and  to  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Quarantine  station,  where 
brief  stops  were  made. 

To  each  and  every  one,  so  lavish  in 
their  various  expressions  of  Cape  Fear 
hospitality,  the  editor  of  Sky-Land 
Magazine  is  profoundly  grateful.  The 
memory  of  their  gracious  hospitality  will 
linger  long  after  the  leaves  of  the  laurel 
have  faded. 


Southport's  Scuppernong  Wine 

YOU  may  boast  of  xoiir  champagne — your 
blends  from  the  Rhine, 
But  here's  to  the  flavor  of  scuppernong  wine. 
The  scuppernong  wine  that  gave   Southport  a 

name. 
And   won   for  its   vintner   the   laurels   of   fame. 

When  Southport  invited  the  N.  C.  P.  A. 
To  stop  over  an  horr  on  its  homeward-bound 
way. 
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And  provided  a  dinner  of  sea-foods  divine,  And   no    sooner    the   waiter's   head    shadowed 

Topped    off    with    libations    of    scuppernong  the  door 

^jjj  Than  the  last   one   of    those    preachers    were 

howling  for  more. 

There    was    wisdom    unique    in    the    heads    of 

^,          u          „  And  just  then  that  wise  Club  sprung  a  speech 

mose     ouys, 

A    J             1  ,-i,i     ,  •  1                    -11        ■  laylor-made, 

And  a  neat  little  trick,  commercially  wise,  „,                ,  ,    ,        _      .  ,     ,.                  .... 

^                    ,                                          ^  That    would   lay   Patrick    Henry    metliinks    in 

Thev  plaved  on  the  sage  old  N.   C.  P.  A.,  .,       ,     , 

-    '     ■                          '^                                    '  the  shade, 

The    Southport    Commercial    Club's   guests    of  g^  i^riHiant,  convincing  its  logic  withal, 

the   da\'.  That   those  press  men  were  eager  to   answer 

its  call 

P,ut   first,   my  dear   reader,  please   let   me   ex- 
plain, To    publish    broadcast    in    startling    headline 

Else  my  crude  little  jingle  sliall  have  been  in  The— 

vain.  Unexcelled 

You    see   those   Club   members   are   making   a  Merit 

fight  °f 

On   a  big  proposition   now   looming   in   sight;  wcuppernong  \\ 

Oh,  pardon  me !  Stranger — I  seem  light  in  the 

And  they'll  go  any  length  so  long  as  its  fair —  ^^   • 

„     .      ,         ,  .         ,          .  ,,        ,      J     J               ,,  In    truth    those   headlines    should   really   have 

To  further  this  end — and    on  the  dead  square.  , 

read : 
A  rate-basing  port  you  see  they  would  make. 

And  a  Government  coaling  station  would  stake  "Southporfs    coaling    station    and    rate-basing 

port 

Right    where    the    village    of    Southport    now  ^^^   ^^^^j^^^   ^^   ^-^^^^   National   imporf- 

^^^'  Tust  attribute  that  misquoted  sentence  of  mine 

Near  the  big  old  Atlantic  where   ocean  craft  "tq  the  sweet,  soothing  mem'ry  of  scuppernong 

Pl'«^=  wine. 
To  and  fro  on   seafaring   voyages  bent ; 

But  when   whipped   by   the   gales   and   cruelly  j^^^^  remember  I'll  boost  for  that  station  and 

spent  port 

So  long  as  the  troops  guard  the  Government's 

Into     Southport's    landlocked    harbor    they're  f^j.^^ 

towed  Till  dynasties  crumble   and  empires   decline — 

And  the  lay  of  its  waters  has  worthy  bestowed  jf  ^]^^y^^^  ,^yt  g^jp  ,^g  ^  ^^g^  pj  t,^^,  scupper- 

Upon    Southport   the   singular   favor   to   court  nono-  wine 
Of  Old  Uncle  Sam  a  rate-basing  port. 

You    mav    boast    of    your    champagne — your 

But  lend  now  an  ear  to  the  cute   little  game  ^^^'^^^   ^^^^^^  ^,^^  j^^;^^^^ 

That    Southport    Club   played    on   those   press  g^^^  ^.^^^  ,^^^_   .^^^^  ^.^.^  ^^^^  p,,^j,^  scuppernong 

men  so  tame:  ^^,-^^^^ 

Just  this-ere  her  scheme  they  could  halfway  ^he   tang   remains    with    me   while    dreamv    I 

dehne,  U,,^ 

She    had    tickled    their    palates    with    scupper-  ^his   ode  to  the  merits   of  scuppernong  wine, 

nong  wine.  

Lured  them,  ensnared  them,  till  each  tried  to  jj^^  ^^^^  pj^^j^^^  Tribute 

outshine 

In    imbibing    the    most    of    that    scuppernong  IV/T^^'^'  monuments  to  many  men  ha\-e 

wine.  IVl  recently  been  erected  and  unveiled. 

Yes,  a  cute  little  scheme  their  favor  to  court,  but  more  fitting    than    any    recognition, 

'lo  boost  for  the  station  and  rate-basing  port.  Ho.^ever  worthy,  of  the  individual,  is  the 

And  even  the  preachers  drained  dry  the  glass,  tribute   last   month    paid     to     the     North 

And   strangely    forgot   the   decanters   to   pass.  Carolina  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
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THE    ASHLEY    HORNE    MONUMENT    TO    THE    XORTH    CAROLINA    WOMEN    OE    THE    CUNEELiEKACY 


the  presentation  of  the  Ilorne  I\Ionumeni 
to  the  State,  at  Raleigh. 

The  monument  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Col.  Ashley  Home,  of  Clayton,  N.  C, 
whose  mother  gave  six  sons  to  the 
Southern  cause,  three  of  whom  fell  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  A^irginia.  The 
statue  is  the  work  of  Augustus  Lukeman, 
and  depicts  a  mother  of  the  Confederacy, 
unrolling  to  an  eager  youth,  grasping  his 
father's  sheathed  sword,  the  scroll  of  his 
father's  deeds. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  occurred  on  June 
lO,  and  were  participated  in  by  twelve 
hundred  Confederate  veterans,  over  a 
thousand  Daughters  of  the  Confederacv, 


and  many  distinguished  guests.  The 
Honorable  J-  A.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Commission,  made  the  speech 
of  presentation,  and  Governor  Locke 
Craig  the  speech  of  acceptance,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  thus  acclaimed  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy: 

''Hail  to  vou  women  of  the  Confed- 
eracv, who  bore  and  nurtured  the  soldiers 
of  the  South  ;  for  you  I  plead  the  promise 
of  Abraham.  Henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  you  blessed." 

Stanzas  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Dr.  Henry  Jerome  Stockard  were  read 
by  their  author,  and  with  his  kind  con- 
sent appear  in  this  issue  of  Sky-Land. 
The  address  of  the    morning    was    de- 
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livered  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  president  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, upon  the  subject  of  "The  Spirit, 
Character,  and  Deeds  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina ^^'omen  of  the  Confederacy." 

Impressive  was  the  unveiling  of  this 
most  fitting  tribute ;  impressive  is  the 
monument  as  it  stands  amid  the  bustle 
of  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh,  an  ever- 
present  reminder  of  courage  and  sac- 
rifice. 


Stanzas 

(Written  for  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
unveiling  of  the  Ashley  Home  Monument 
to  the  North  Carolina  Women  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Raleigh,  June  lo.  1914.) 


By    Henry   Jerome    Stockard 

SHE  calmly  brought  his  saber  bright. 
Tempered  with   death ; 
And,   girding  him,   her   all,   aright, 
She  spoke  with  eyes  of  kindling  light 
j\Iore   than  tongue   uttereth. 

And  then  she  waved  farewell  at  last, 

With  grief  struck  dumb, 
As  bannered  squadrons  hurried  past, 
And  bugles  with  imperious  blast 

Stammered  delirium. 

It  was  not  hard  to  charge  abreast 

On  trembling  slopes — 
Alone,   at   honor's   stern   behest. 
To  cross  the  red,  infernal   crest 

That  barred  his  people's  hopes. 

But  man  might  quail  to  face  her  fate; 

Distraught  by  fears. 
To  wake  from  troubled  dreams,  and  wait 
The  midnight  courier  at  the  gate 

Through  slow,  ensanguined  years; 

To  welcome  grief  for  which  were  vain 

-\11  anodyne ; 
To  dip  into  the  cup  of  pain 
Her  final  crust  and,  smiling,  drain 

The  draught   as   generous   wine. 

Would   some   Euripides  could  give, 
In  words  to  bide, 


This  later  tragical  reprieve. 
When  our  Alcestis  dared  to  live 
While  her  Armetus  died ! 

By  Rappahannock's  moaning  wave 

Mayhap  he  fell— 
At  Shiloh,  leading  on  the  brave — 
Or  in  some  rifle-pit,  his  grave, 

Where  raked  the  random  shell ; 

Or,  haply,   where  her  presence  bore 

That  grim,  gray  line 
At  Gettysburg,  all  barriers  o'er. 
Like  a  ninth  wave  on  an  iron  shore, 

Which  ebbs  by  will  divine. 

Perchance   his   tomb   in   the   old   churchyard 

Knew  her  caress — 
It  may  be,  where  his  form  lay  charred 
On  fire-swept  wolds,  the  owl  kept  ward 

In  the  dark  Wilderness. 

Still,  though  recumbent  in  tlie  hall 

Of  memory  laid, 
And  limned  upon  its  mournful  wall. 
He  dwelt  with  her  in  spirit,  by  all 

The  bolts  of  death   unstayed — 

Dwelt  in  his  sons,  whose  faith  profound 

Saw,  throned  afar. 
The  proud  South,  once  in  shackles  bound. 
Upon  whose  brow  with  glory  crowned 

Glittered   the   morning  star. 

The  canvas  cannot  hold  her  grace : 

Its  colors  warm 
The  damps  of  centuries  erase  : 
Yet  o'er  the  scathing  years  her  face   . '    . 

Will  live  beyond  all  harm. 

Nor  bronze  nor  stone  shall  bear  her  name 

Through   time   to-be  : 
These  may  be  touched  by  frost  or  Rame 
And  sink  in  ruin,  while  her  fame 

Is  for  eternity. 

Nor  yet  may  story  guard  the  trust. 

Nor  song  divine ; 
They,  like  their  builders,  turn  to  dust: 
Beyond  corrupting  moth  and  rust 

Stands,  veiled  with  light,  her  shrine. 

And  love  will  keep  it.  Love  alone. 

Safe  from  decay — 
Love  wherewith  God  himself  is  one — 
When   time's   rule   shall  be   overthrown. 

And  earth  shall  pass  away. 
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The  Climate  of  Hendersonville 

HENDERSONVILLE  is  situated  in 
Henderson  County,  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  near  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Its  latitude  is  between 
thirty-five  and  thirty-six  degrees  North ; 
its  longitude  is  between  eighty-two  and 
eighty-three  degrees  West;  its  altitude  is 
two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  is  an  altitude  which 
afifords  pure  mountain  air,  with  its  ex- 
hilarating effect,  a  moderate  lowering  of 
the  average  temperature,  and  consider- 
able but  not  excessive  diurnal  variations 
in  temperature.  The  changes  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  maximum  of  benefit 
with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience.  In 
the  summer  there  is  enough  heat  to 
mature  the  crops,  yet  hot  nights  are  a 
rarity.  In  winter  there  is  cold  enough  to 
brace  and  strengthen,  while  there  are 
warm  sunny  days  in  abundance. 

For  the  following  interesting  figures, 
compiled  from  a  record  kept  for  ten 
consecutive  years,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  Valentine.  The  normal  tempera- 
ture for  each  month  of  the  year  is  as  fol- 
lows :  January,  37.8  degrees  ;  February, 
36.6;  March,  48.8;  April,  53.4;  May, 
63.3 ;  June,  69.5 ;  July,  72.7 ;  August, 
72.4;  September,  66.5;  October,  56.0: 
November,  46.9 ;  December,  38.8.  The 
annual  normal  temperature  is  55.2 ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  greatest  annual 
departure  from  this  normal  in  ten  years 
is  less  than  one  and  one-half  degrees. 

Hendersonville  has  in  summer  nights 
an  advantage  of  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
degrees  less  temperature  than  many 
northern  cities  whose  annual  temperature 
is  lower. 

The  rainfall  in  Hendersonville  is 
abundant  and  well  distributed.  The 
normal  monthly  precipitation  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


January,  5.20  inches;  February,  4.15; 
March,  4.56;  April,  2.97;  May,  5.04; 
June,  6.05  ;  July,  6.53 ;  August,  8.82  ; 
September,  4.29;  October,  3.82;  No- 
vember, 2.83 ;  December,  6.26. 

Thus  Hendersonville  aff'ords  the  un- 
usual combination  of  abundant  rainfall 
and  a  high  percentage  ot  sunshine.  .\s 
a  general  rule,  the  rains  are  heavy,  and 
of  short  duration.  Hendersonville's 
weather  is  a  golden  mean  between  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  and  precipitation. 
In  summer,  moderately  warm  days  and 
delightfully  cool  nights ;  in  winter,  cold 
nights,  which  purify  the  atmosphere,  and 
a  host  of  bright  sunny  days ;  in  spring, 
weather  which  is  mild  without  being 
enervating;  in  autumn,  days  which  are 
the  finest  tonic  known — this  is  Hender- 
sonville's climate.  Proof  of  this  may  be, 
and  is,  obtained  from  statistics,  but  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  it  is  obtained 
by  experience ;  and  experience  in  this  in- 
stance means  enjoyment. 


The  Character  of  a  County 

AS  IT  is  said  a  man's  character  may 
be  read  from  the  lines  in  his  hand, 
so  it  is  certain  that  a  county's  character 
may  be  read  from  the  lines  on  its  surface 
— its  thoroughfares.  The  roads  are  the 
lines  that  tell.  If  these  are  rough,  un- 
worked,  uncared  for,  they  proclaim  the 
county  backward,  unprogressive,  and  in- 
different to  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  its  roads  are  well  made,  well  kept,  and 
being  added  to,  the  county  is  surely  thriv- 
ing, prosperous,  and  alive  to  its  oppor- 
tunities. Judged  solely  by  its  roads, 
Henderson  County  is  as  alive  and  as 
prosperous  as  any  county  in  the  State, 
and  investigation  of  all  its  up-to-date  in- 
stitutions and  its  development  proves  the 
test  a  true  one. 

Township    appropriations    have    pro- 
vided a  fund  totaling  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  thousand  dollars  tor  road-build- 
ing. Excellent  hard-surfaced  roads  in- 
tersect the  County  in  all  directions,  and 
lead  out  of  the  County  to  Asheville,  to 
Brevard,  and  in  other  directions.  The 
automobile  road  to  Spartanburg  is 
shortly  to  be  opened  for  travel,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  road  work  in 
\\'estern  North  Carolina.  Altogether 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  of  graded  roads  in  the  County, 
built  about  thirty  feet  wide,  with  a 
maximum  grade  of  five  per  cent.  Last 
year  the  average  number  of  automobiles 
passing  over  the  Greenville-Henderson 
route  was  seventy-five  a  day.  A  good 
graded  road  runs  up  Sugar  Loaf  [Moun- 
tain, while  other  scenic  points  in  the 
County  are  made  equally  easy  of  access. 
The  farmers  of  the  County  are  alive  to 
the  direct  profit  which  a  good  road 
brings,  and  are    co-operating    with    the 


authorities  to  give  Henderson  County  the 
best  character  of  anv  in  the  State. 


Unexcelled  Opportunities  for 
Manufacturers 

HENDERSON  County  offers  unex- 
celled opportunities  for  manufac- 
turers. \\'aterpower  and  help,  two 
essentials  for  successful  operation,  are  to 
be  had  in  plenty  in  this  section.  Green 
River  affords  between  seventy-five  thou- 
sand and  ninety-thousand  horsepower, 
suiificient  to  run  large  plants  with  large 
outputs.  Labor  is  easily  had,  many  of 
the  farm  girls  and  boys  preferring  mill 
work  to  farm  work ;  and  wages  de- 
manded are  fair.  Li  this  day  of  rapid 
growth  in  manufacturing  in  the  State, 
Henderson  County  offers  the  new  in- 
dustry every  chance  to  succeed. 


<h><hKhKh;h><h><h><hKh><hKh?<hkh><KhKh:h^ 

"The  noisy  waves  are  failures,  but  the  and  yet  to  be  sure  that  your  life  is,  as  a 
great  silent  tide  is  a  success.  Do  you  whole,  in  its  great  movement  and  mean- 
know  what  it  is  to  be  failing  every  day,      ing,  not  failing  but  succeeding?" 
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Schools  of  Henderson  County 

THE  splendid  influx  into  Henderson 
County  of  pri\'ate  schools,  for  both 
girls  and  boys,  is  of  great  value  in  build- 
ing up  the  section  as  an  educational  cen- 
ter, and  a  step  forward  in  its  general 
prosperity,  but  the  story  of  the  public 
schools,  for  which  the  County  is  respon- 
sible, and  upon  which  the  children  of 
the  County  depend  for  an  education,  tells 
the  real  development  of  the  section's 
education.  And  this  development  is  a 
pleasant  story.  The  people  themselves 
have  had  a  great  part  in  the  telling  of  it. 
The  rural  population,  which  comprises 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  County  popula- 
tion, has  doubled  the  school  fund  by  a 
self-imposed  tax.  making  adequate  build- 
ings and  good  teachers  possible.  The 
school  term  is  being  increased ;  a  nine- 
month  term  is  now  the  maximum,  and 
a  five-month  the  minimum,  assuring  the 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  school  chil- 
dren of  the  County  a  fair  chance.  In 
the  last  two  years,  eight  new  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-four  schools  in  the 
County;  fifty-five  of  them  for  white 
children,  and  nine  for  colored  children. 

The  new  graded  school  building  in 
Hendersonville  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Western  Xorth  C'lrolina.  and  with  it  as 
a  model  the  less  pretentious  schools  of 
the  County  will  shortly  equal  it  in  the 
thoroughness  of  their  work,  and  in  the 
results  they  accomplish. 


Hendersonville  s   Carnegie    Library 

HENDERSOWILLE  not  only  now 
has  a  public  library,  but  one  of  the 
finest  public  libraries  for  a  city  of  its 
size  in  the  Ignited  States.  That  it  is 
awake  to  its  good  fortune  and  0]ipor- 
tunity  is  shown  by  the  public-spirited 
way  in  which  the  citizens  of  Henderson- 


ville are  proceeding  in  its  equipment  with 
books. 

The  library  is  the  gift  of  .\ndrew  Car- 
negie, and  was  procured  through  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Toms,  who, 
with  his  friend  Col.  S.  S.  Everett, 
brought  the  prosperous  town  of  Hen- 
dersonville to  \]r.  Carnegie's  attention. 
The  library  building  is  a  handsome 
structure  of  red-brick  and  stone,  costing 
ten  thousand  dollars,  designed  by  Albert 
Randolph  Ross,  of  Xew  York.  N.  Y. 
One  enters  between  the  high  white 
columns  flank'ng  the  door,  to  ascend  a 
half-dozen  steps  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
library,  where  there  are  reading-tables, 
the  librarian's  desk,  and  book-shelves 
with  a  holding  capacity  of  fifty  thousand 
volumes.  There  is  ample  room  to  add 
shelves,  and  the  lighting  of  the  room 
makes  every  portion  of  it  equally  bright. 

Downstairs  is  the  lecture  hall,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  over  a  hundred,  and 
arranged  with  sliding  doors,  so  that  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  rooms  for  the 
use  of  committee  meetings.  Two  fur- 
naces assure  comfort  for  winter  readers. 
Capt.  M.  C.  Toms,  of  Hendersonville, 
gave  the  city  the  lot  on  which  the  library 
stands ;  thus,  with  his  son  j\Ir.  C.  F. 
Toms,  standing  forth  as  an  example  of 
the  generous  and  unselfish  spirit  which 
has  had  so  great  a  part  in  the  upbuilding 
of  ^^'estern  Xorth  Carolina. 

Xegotiations  for  the  erection  of  the 
library  were  commenced  on  May  i,  191 1, 
and  the  completed  structure  was  turned 
over  to  the  city  by  the  trustees,  Capt. 
M.  C.  Toms.  ^Ir.  ^^^  C.  Rector,  and  Mr. 
llrownlow  Jackson,  in  June.  -A.  com- 
mittee is  at  work  procuring  books  and 
arranging  the  policy  of  the  library,  and 
before  the  summer  is  over  it  is  believed 
the  library  will  be  opened  to  the  public. 

Xo  city  is  complete  in  these  days  of 
universal  reading  without  a  good  public 
library ;   old   and   young   alike   enjoy   its 
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benefits,  and  visitors  to  a  town  with  a 
worthy  Hbrary  are  always  impressed  by 
that  town's  possibiHties  and  progress. 

Hendersonville  is  one  of  the  five  towns 
in  North  Carolina  possessing  a  Carnegie 
Library,  being  classed  in  this  respect  with 
Charlotte,     Greensboro,     Winston,     and 


Rutherford.  When  the  large  population 
of  three  of  these  cities  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  fact  that  the  fourth 
one  is  the  home  of  Rutherford  College, 
which  obtained  the  library,  Henderson- 
\'ille  may  be  justh^  proud  as  the  possessor 
of  a  Carnegie  Free  Library. 


»^^^^<H^<H>^><KKHKH«HKH>^5^KHKBKHKHKHKH;mK^ 


"The  weary  August  days  are  loug : 
The  locusts  sing  a  plaintive  song, 
Tl-e  cattle  miss  their  master's  call 
When  they  see  the  simset  shadows   fall." 


'HENDERSONVILLE— 20,000    BY 


'When  Afgust  days  are  hot  and  dry. 
When  burning  copper  is  the  sky, 
I'd  rather  tish  tlian   feast  or  fly 
In  airy  realms  serene  and  high." 


1920! 


"HENDERSONVILLE— 20,000 
1920!" 


BY 
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An  Uncrowned  Queen 

By  ]\Iary  Hilliard  Hinton 


IT  WAS  once  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  hear  the  scholarly  Burton 
Konkle  deliver  an  entertaining  after- 
dinner  speech  at  a  banquet  of  a  patriotic 
society  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His 
subject  was  "An  Uncrowned  Hero,"  and 
he  alluded  to  James  Wilson,  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  whose  remains 
for  many  years  reposed  in  the  graveyard 
at  historic  "Hayes,"  near  Edenton,  N.  C. 
There  is  another — a  type,  a  few  of  whom 
are  with  us  now — that  would  have 
graced  a  diadem  as  well  as  this  able 
statesman  deserved  the  wreath  ot  laurel, 
that  suggests  itself  at  this  period,  when 
the  attention  of  the  entire  State,  aye  of 
the  Southland,  has  been  riveted  on  the 
recent  presentation  of  the  statue  to  the 
Women  of  the  Confederacy  at  our  State 
capital  and  all  hearts  have  been  touched 
by  this  noble  and  generous  gift  of  that 
worthy,  devoted  son  of  the  Old  North 
State — the  late  Col.  Ashley  Home. 

Human  nature  may  be  the  same  in 
every  era,  every  race,  every  land,  but 
different  types  have  been  given  the  world 
at  various  epochs  of  her  history  that 
seemed  to  be  provided  as  ideals  to  reveal 
the  lofty  standards  men  and  women 
could  attain  and  yet  remain  mortal. 

To  such  a  class  unquestionably  should 
be  assigned  the  lad}'  of  the  Old  South, 
who  although  she  proved  that  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  peace  and  prosperity 
she  was  an  ornament  in  all  relations  of 
life,  graciously  performing  every  duty, 
.it  was  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 


the  sternest  days  of  the  Reconstruction 
that  her  character  shone  forth  resplend- 
ently  in  the  attainment  of  perfected 
womanhood.     She  was  sni  generis. 

Gracious  ("did  you  ever  realize  how 
seldom  this  adjective  can  be  aptly  ap- 
plied?"), elegant,  refined,  gentle,  intelli- 
gent, intellectual,  with  a  total  absence  of 
artificiality,  possessing  a  deeply  religious 
sense  which  made  duty  paramoimt, 
modest,  brave,  and  above  all  practical, 
were  the  attributes  that  accurately  de- 
scribed the  type  that  formed  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Confederacy — the  commis- 
saries at  home  of  our  fighting  armies  in 
the  field.  In  mode  of  dress,  in  the  form 
of  entertainment,  in  manners,  she  estab- 
lished a  standard  that  for  all  times  can 
be  held  up  for  those  that  come  after. 

Born  to  govern,  the  girl  of  that  day 
ruled  wisely  and  well  over  the  small 
principalities  that  came  to  her  by  birth 
and  marriage.  She  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  executive  ability  that  is  a  marvel, 
particularly  when  in  her  sheltered  posi- 
tion she  was  comparatively  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  essentials  of  the  business 
world,  such  as  filling  out  a  check,  or 
keeping  up  with  a  bank  account.  Reared 
in  the  lap  of  ease,  when  conveniences 
were  not,  but  perfect  service  was  ever  at 
hand,  the  indulged  daughter  of  the  South 
came  to  her  own  with  the  same  auccess 
that  had  been  her  mother's,  fulfilling 
as  she  had  done  the  requirements  of  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  of  great  planta- 
tions, and  of  numerous  slaves.  Every 
detail  received  her  inspection :  the  weav- 
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ing  of  the  doth,  the  cutting  and  sewing 
by  a  bevy  of  well-trained  seamstresses, 
attention  to  the  sick  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  pickaninnies.  To  each 
and  all  tasks  she  gave  her  personal 
supervision. 

As  homemaker  and  housekeeper,  her 
superior  has  not  been  known.  In  this 
capacity  she  wielded  possibly  her  strong- 
est influence.  It  was  in  youth,  her 
parents — after  an  early  marriage,  her 
husband  and  children,  that  claimed  her 
time,  her  thoughts,  her  love ;  no  rival 
claimants  in  the  form  of  outside  interests 
could  the  loved  ones  fear.  Hence,  in  that 
halcyon  age,  divorces  and  separations 
were  unknown.  The  home  was  a  para- 
dise of  joy,  a  sweet  haven  of  rest,  that 
the  inmates  left  with  pangs  of  regret, 
and  returned  to  with  keen  rejoicing.  It 
was  the  center  of  large  families,  run 
along  the  lines  of  the  patriarchal  system. 
Is  there  wonder  then  that  the  marriage 
tie  was  accorded  a  sacredness  it  does  not 
seem  to  merit  today?  She  studied  no 
course  of  domestic  science,  could  exploit 
no  diploma  that  revealed  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  culinary  and  other 
household  accomplishments,  and  yet  no 
cookery  of  the  present  compares  with 
delicacies  she  could  devise.  No  teacher 
of  domestic  science  could  vie  with  the 
information  she  possessed,  thanks  to  her 
instructors,  the  darky  cooks  of  her  plan- 
tation home.  Xo  establishment  could 
boast  of  a  better  mistress. 

In  this  day,  one  hears  constantly  of 
higher  education.  The  dame  of  the  Old 
South  was.  as  a  rule,  well  educated  and 
intellectual.  She  was  taught  first  at  her 
mother's  knee,  then  was  carefully  trained 
by  governesses,  and  was  the  companion 
of  her  father,  around  whose  board  were 
entertained  the  brilliant  statesmen,  his 
boon  companions,  with  whom  she  learned 
to  converse  with  the  ease  of  a  contem- 
porary.   The  daughters  of  a  certain  dis- 


tinguished chief  justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  noted  for  their  brilliant  con- 
versational powers  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  discussed  any  topics  with  the 
gifted  guests  of  their  father's  home.  The 
letters  of  these  brainy  women  of  the 
old  South  were  models  of  the  epistolary 
art,  and  such  books  as  they  produced,  on 
the  order  of  "A  Belle  of  the  Fifties,"  "A 
Diary  from  Dixie."  and  "Plantation 
Sketches,"  etc.,  will  live  on — interpreters 
of  a  period  that  has  passed  away  never 
to  return. 

A  professor  of  a  leading  Southern 
University,  and  a  scientist  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  in  speaking  of  the 
craze  for  higher  education  of  women,  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  unusual  that  woman 
should  work  for  and  win  degrees,  add- 
ing that  his  mother  had  studied  Greek, 
Latin,  and  higher  mathematics,  which 
she  taught  in  turn  to  her  children  in 
preparation  for  college. 

It  was  from  the  daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy that  came  the  support  that  for 
four  years  kept  her  sons  at  the  front. 
These  daintily  cherished  and  shielded 
maidens  and  matrons  urged  their  dear 
ones  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  our  country, 
while  they  bravely  assumed  all  charge 
of  the  plantations,  raising  crops,  and 
superintending  the  slaves  as  the  absent 
masters  had  done.  Cut  off  from  the 
luxuries  of  food  and  clothing,  the  inven- 
tive genius  was  called  into  action,  and 
ways  and  means  were  invented  and  sub- 
stitutes discovered,  so  day  by  day  these 
frail  women  were  left  with  knotty  prob- 
lems, aching  hearts,  and  full  hands,  to 
wage  the  battle  for  existence,  never 
knowing  when  a  dispatch  or  newspaper 
might  bring  terrible  news  from  the  field 
of  conflict.  All  the  time,  the  slaves  out- 
numbered the  small  band  of  defenceless 
whites  on  the  plantations,  and  the  insur- 
rection of  Nat  Turner,  and  John 
Brown's   raid  were  tragedies  of  history 
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familiar  to  the  mistresses  of  the  vast 
estates.  To  those  faithful  children  of  a 
less  fortunate  race  we  owe  untold  obliga- 
tions for  their  abiding-  loyalty  during 
those  four  years  of  civil  strife. 

When  all  was  gone — fortunes,  loved 
ones,  homes,  slaves — only  untarnished 
honor  remaining,  through  adherence  to  a 
lofty  principle,  these  noble  women  rose 
to  the  need  of  the  hour,  by  adjustment 
to  a  changed  condition — differing  from 
the  old  as  does  the  moon  from  the  earth 
— learning  the  practice  of  economy,  the 
stifling  of  pride ;  under  all  remaining  the 
perfect  lady  from  whom  murmurs  were 
never  heard. 

In  this  day  when  there  is  such  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  servants,  have 
you  ever  singled  out  those  employed  by 
these  dames  of  that  generation?  If  not, 
watch,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
As  a  rule  they  are  never  without  them, 
and  generally  succeed  in  keeping  them 
for  years  at  a  time.  A  case  can  be  cited 
where  a  lady  has  been  keeping  house  for 
sixty-two   years,   and   during  that   space 


has  had  only  nine  cooks :  One  came 
once  to  hire  that  had  never  remained  in 
the  employment  of  anyone  longer  than 
three  weeks,  and  here  she  has  lingered 
for  exactly  thirteen  years,  and  has  since 
served  in  another  capacity.  The  secret 
of  the  whole  is  an  overwhelming  con- 
sideration for  their  servants,  their  needs, 
and  just  deserts. 

To  us  who  did  not  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  that  unusual  system,  but  who  are 
postbellum,  learning  of  that  age  through 
the  delineation  of  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  and  studying  the  type  they 
themselves  immortalize  for  us,  we  marvel 
at  their  superiority  fof  which  they  them- 
selves are  wholly  unconscious),  and  real- 
ize our  own  inefficiency.  This  type  was 
truly  worthy  of  the  diadem  they  could 
have  worn  so  gracefully.  What  a  debt 
cf  gratitude  coming  generations  will  owe 
Thomas  Xelson  Page,  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison, and  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards  for 
introductions  to  the  cavaliers  and  dames 
of  the  South  of  yesterday  that  made  its 
rare  charm  ! 


A  Forest  Policy  for  North  Carolina 

By  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,   State  Geologist 


AS  CITIZENS  of  North  Carolina, 
we  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  our  timber  supply,  the 
protection  of  our  streams,  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  soils.  We  are  all  either 
producers  or  consumers  of  timber,  and 
most  of  us  both  grow  and  use  wood. 

In  1910,  North  Carolina  was  second 
in  the  number  of  sawmills,  and  fourth  in 
the  total  amount  of  lumber  produced  by 
them,  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Our 
wood-using  industries  now  consume 
more  home-grown  timber  than  those  of 
any  other  State  with  the  exception  of 
Michigan.     Nearly  all  our  farmers,  com- 


prising eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, cut  their  own  firewood,  and  most 
of  them  sell  every  year  some  timber,  in 
one  form  or  another.  Our  waterpowers, 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  are  rapidly  being  harnessed  to 
run  our  own  and  our  neighbors'  mills. 
Rapidly  increasing  demands  are  being 
made  upon  our  soils,  from  which  nearly 
seven-eighths  of  our  people  directly  draw 
their  livelihood.  Can  we,  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  march  of  progress,  afford 
to  neglect  these  our  great  natural  re- 
sources, on  which  we  are  all  so  directly 
dependent  ? 
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Lumbermen    and  Farmers    Want   to   be 
Shown 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  lumber  com- 
panies, which  often  operate  on  a  small 
margin,  and  frequently  do  not  own  the 
land  from  which  they  are  taking  the 
timber,  will  voluntarily  take  precautions, 
and  spend  money  on  forestry  measures 
which  will  benefit  the  next  generation  of 
lumbermen  and  consumers  alike,  but  will 
not  bring  in  to  the  present  operations 
any  financial  return. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who 
owns  woodland,  and  who  expects  to  con- 
tinue in  possession  indefiniteh',  can  much 
better  afford  to  spend  money  on  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  his  woods, - 
because  he  or  his  sons  will  reap  the  bene- 
fit. And  yet,  when  it  comes  to  taking  a 
less  price  for  his  timber,  in  order  that 
reservation  of  seed  trees  be  made,  or  pro- 
tection to  voting  growth  be  secured  dur- 
ing logging,  or  when  planting,  thinning, 
and  protection  demand  labor  for  which 
the  farmer  will  have  to  wait  a  genera- 
tion for  money  returns,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  he  does  not  precipitantly 
adopt  forestry  measures. 

Forestry  a  Legitimate  State  Actiz'ity 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  province  of  the 
State  to  foster  in  every  possible  way  the 
industries  and  resources  which  aft'ect  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  people,  and  especially  the  well- 
being  of  the  future  generations.  The 
question  seems  to  be :  How  much 
should  be  done  by  the  State,  and  how 
much  should  be  left  to  the  indi\idual 
landowners?  W'e  are  not  likely,  here  in 
North  Carolina,  where,  it  has  been  said, 
individualism  has  run  to  seed,  to  err  by 
doing  too  much  for  the  private  owner, 
but  rather  too  little.  Yet  in  this  State 
our  towns  tax  their  citizens  to  maintain 
a  fire  protective  system,    whether    they 


have  houses  to  be  protected  or  not.  The 
householder  has  to  do  his  part  by  observ- 
ing safety  regulations  ;  but  he  expects  the 
city  to  do  its  part  by  keeping  an  efficient 
fire  company,  and  this  it  does.  In  com- 
mon fairness,  the  State  in  like  manner 
should  help  protect  the  property  of  the 
man  who  lives  in  the  country. 

Again,  our  efficient  and  indispensable 
State  Agricultural  Department,  among 
its  many  activities,  maintains  and  directs 
experiment  stations,  test  farms,  and 
demonstration  areas,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  best  agricultural  methods  to  all 
parts  of  our  State.  There  are  as  manv 
men  who  own  or  control  forest  land  in 
North  Carolina  as  there  are  farmers,  and 
there  are  twice  as  many  acres  of  wood- 
land as  of  land  under  cultivation,  so  whv 
not  have  small  demonstration  forests  or 
forest  experiment  stations  in  the  dift'er- 
ent  regions  of  the  State? 

Again,  our  State  Government  proposes 
to  furnish  at  cost  to  the  farmers  lime  to 
improve  their  land,  and  is  now  providing 
serum  to  prevent  the  death  of  their  hogs 
from  cholera.  Why  not  furnish  land- 
owners with  young  forest  trees  at  cost, 
in  order  that  they  may  plant  up  aban- 
doned land,  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  pro- 
tect the  streams,  and  help  provide  a  tim- 
ber supply  for  the  future  ? 

These  and  similar  measures  are  in 
force  in  many  of  the  States,  as  well  as  in 
Canada,  and  nearly  every  other  country 
where  forests  are  important :  and  they 
are  helping  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
their  forests,  ^^'ould  not  such  measures 
be  of  equal  value  in  North  Carolina? 

Xecessarv  State  Forestry  Measures 

A  State  forest  policy  for  North  Caro- 
lina should  include,  first  and  foremost : 

(a)  A  State  forest  fire  protective 
system. 

(h)  State  owned  and  operated 
demonstration  forests  and  experiment 
stations. 
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(c)  The  encouragement  of  forest 
planting  by  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  forest  nurseries. 

(d)      The  modification  of  taxes  on  non- 
revenue-producing  forest  land. 

(e)  A  forestry  department,  sup- 
ported by  an  adequate  appropriation. 

These  should  not  supersede,  but 
should  supplement  the  present  activities 
of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  North 
Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Sur- 
vey, in  collecting  information  on  the 
forests  of  the  State  and  their  needs,  ana 
disseminating  forestry  information, 
through  publications,  the  press,  public 
meetings,  and  correspondence. 

(a)  State  FiVe  Prevention 
Protection  of  the  forests  from  fire  is 
a  prerequisite  for  all  other  measures  ot 
improvement.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
necessary  and  important  measure  for 
the  State  to  undertake,  because  the  suc- 
cess of  all  others  depends  on  this.  Fire 
protection  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  a 
State  organization,  but  the  State  must 
inevitably  take  the  lead.  The  aim  should 
be  to  prevent  fires,  not  to  wait  until  they 
are  started  and  then  extinguish  them.  It 
is  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  and  far  more 
effective,  because  it  is  educative.  An 
adequate  system  should  include  a  State 
forest  warden,  and  district  and  township 
wardens  and  patrolmen ;  it  should  pro- 
vide for  lookouts,  patrol  during  dry  and 
dangerous  weather,  the  summoning  of 
necessary  assistance  to  extinguish  fires. 
the  collection  of  information  about  the 
cause,  extent,  and  damage  of  fires,  the 
posting  of  public  warning  notices,  ana 
the  enforcement  of  the  forest  fire  laws. 

As  soon  as  such  a  system  is  in  force, 
the  Federal  Government  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in 
fire  protection,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  State. 
Seventeen    States   are   alreadv   receiving 


such  Federal  assistance,  in  sums  varying 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  each.  The  co- 
operation of  associations  of  land- 
owners would  also  no  doubt  soon  be  se- 
cured. Thirty  such  associations  in  nine 
different  States,  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  fire  protection.  Railroads  and 
other  corporations  and  individuals  as  well 
as  the  local  government  of  counties  and 
townships  can  also  be  counted  on  to  do 
their  share  when  they  realize  that  the 
State  is  in  earnest  in  trying  to  prevent 
forest  fires. 

(b)  State  Demonstration  Forests 
The  State  should  secure  suitable  areas 
of  land  in  each  of  the  forest  regions  of 
the  State,  on  which  to  experiment  as  to 
the  best  species  to  grow  and  the  best 
methods  of  handling  the  dififerent  types 
of  forest :  while  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating to  woodland  owners  of  the  re- 
spective regions  the  practice  and  results 
of  the  approved  forest  management. 
Five  such  areas  are  recommended — one 
each  in  the  following  types :  the  spruce, 
the  mountain  hardwoods,  the  Piedmont 
hardwood  and  pine,  the  Coastal  Plain 
pine,  and  the  Banks  sandhill  type.  The 
first  and  the  last  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  valuable  as  experimental  areas,  but 
as  demonstration  forests  the  other  three 
would  probably  directly  concern  the 
greater  number  of  our  citizens.  The 
people  are  naturally  slow  to  adopt 
methods  which  have  not  been  tried  under 
their  peculiar  conditions,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
forestry  than  by  showing  on  State  land 
how  it  is  done,  and  why  it  pays. 

For  utilizing  abandoned  fields,  of 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  there  are 
one  million  acres  in  the  State,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  watersheds  supply- 
ing water  to  towns  and  cities,  planting 
forest  trees  is  a  most  valuable  practice. 
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and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  legiti- 
mate way  by  the  State.  Planting  is  not 
generally  recommended,  however,  in 
North  Carolina  for  reforesting  already 
existing  areas  of  woodland  or  cutover 
lands.  Regeneration  can  be  more  easily 
and  cheaply  accomplished  by  natural 
means,  if  proper  methods  of  cutting,  thin- 
ning, etc.,  be  adopted.  At  present,  the 
State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey 
assists  private  owners  by  inspecting  pro- 
posed areas,  and  advising  what  and 
when  to  plant.  There  is,  however,  no 
commercial  nursery  in  the  South  which 
can  furnish  at  a  moderate  cost  the  kinds 
of  young  trees  which  should  be  planted. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  State 
nurseries,  operated  in  connection  with 
demonstration  forests  and  experiment 
stations,  should  not  supply  this  demand 
as  it  develops  under  State  leadership. 

(c)     An  Adequate  State  Appropriation 

In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  such  a 

State  forest  policy,  the  work  should  be 

entrusted  to  a  representative  non-political 


board,  with  full  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  Board  should  employ  trained 
and  experienced  men,  selected  on  the 
ground  of  their  efficiency  only,  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  forestry  work  of  the  State. 
An  adequate  appropriation  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature  for  making  the 
various  measures  effective. 

I  have  tried  to  outline,  in  a  rather  brief 
manner,  a  forestry  policy  for  North 
Carolina,  which,  I  believe,  will  effectively 
protect  our  forests  from  fire,  reclaim 
thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  farm- 
land, and  create  such  a  sentiment 
throughout  the  State  for  the  protection 
of  the  trees,  that  North  Carolina  will  be 
able  to  conserve  her  forests  in  such  ? 
manner  as  to  provide  raw  material  for 
all  her  furniture  plants,  pulp  mills,  and 
tannic  acid  plants  indefinitely ;  and  that 
this  sentiment  created  will  also  cause 
our  municipalities,  boards  of  commis- 
sioners, and  others,  to  think  twice  before 
they  cut  down  indiscriminately  trees  that 
it  has  taken  generations  to  produce. 


The  Mental  Attitude  of  T.  B.'s 

By    Marsh    Singleton 


THREE  hundred  thousand  T.  B.'s, 
it  is  conservatively  estimated,  die 
every  year  in  the  L^nited  States.  A  "T. 
B.",  be  it  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
initiated, is  a  tubercular  patient.  Syn- 
onyms:  lunger,  pulmonary  victim,  etc. 
And  yet  these  startling  statistics  prob- 
ably cause  less  worry  to  T.  B.'s  them- 
selves than  to  any  other  serious  thinking 
people.  The  average  man  or  woman  in- 
herits a  horror  of  the  "^^'hite  Plague," 
as  the  disease  is  melodramatically  termed, 
from  his  or  her  forefathers,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  "consumption"  and  "incur- 
able." But  tuberculosis,  like  all  Gaul,  is 
divided     into     three     parts  —  incipient, 


chronic,  and  hasty — and  it  is  only  hasty 
tuberculosis,  numerically  the  smallest 
and  most  rapidly  decreasing  division, 
that  can  properly  be  called  consumption, 
or  regarded  as  hopeless.  The  man  who 
declared  that  tuberculosis  is  nowadays  no 
more  serious  than  measles,  is  not  far 
wrong.  No  one  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  disease — no  one  who  understands  it, 
does  so — but  no  disease  responds  more 
promptly  to  care,  with  cure,  than  does 
this  one.  Consequently  no  disease  has 
more  cheerful  exponents  in  its  patients. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  cheerfulness, 
one  has  only  to  visit  a  T.  B.  sanatorium 
or  boarding-house  in  any  of    the    well- 
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known  mountain  resorts  of  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Colorado,  or  the  South- 
west. Contrary  to  the  general  idea, 
which  pictures  verandas  full  of  pale- 
faced  individuals  gazing  skyward  with 
thoughts  fixed  on  heavenly-scenarios  or 
styles  in  tombstones,  a  worldly-minded 
and  healthy-looking  household  will  be 
found.  Card  parties,  tableaux,  musi- 
cilcs,  and  even  masquerades  constitute  a 


T.  B.  need  be  neither  dangerous  nor  dis- 
agreeable. 

"The  House  of  a  Thousand  Germs"  is 
the  happy  choice  in  nomenclature  for  a 
T.  B.  house  in  North  Carolina,  where  a 
bulletin  board,  placed  in  the  broad  hall, 
is  topped  with  the  following  notice : 

"House  of  a  Thousand  Germs. 

"This   Board  is  Placed  Here   for  the 


CO.\T-OF-.JiRMS  or  -\  T.   B.   HOUSE 


feature  of  the  life,  for  the  majority  of 
"incipients"  and  "chronics"  are  confined 
to  bed  only  at  infrequent  intervals,  and 
otherwise — as  one  visitor  to  such  a  re- 
sort exclaimed — "eat,  talk,  and  dispose 
themselves  like  wholesome  human  be- 
ings." That  visitor  regarded  a  T.  B.  as 
a  cross  between  a  leper  and  a  man-eat- 
ing gorilla,  and  a  similar  opinion  is  un- 
fortunately shared  by  many  who  ought 
to  know,  in  this  enlightened  day,  that  a 


Benefit  of  the  Germicides,  Who  ^^'ill 
Please  Post  Notice  of  Lost  or  Found 
Appetites  and  Other  Articles  of  \'alue, 
of  Gadding  Excursions,  and  Any  !Mat- 
ter  of  Interest  to  Their  Fellow  Inmates," 
It  typifies  the  prevalent  spirit  of  cam- 
araderie and  light-heartedness.  The 
notices  which  are  posted  here  daily  are 
good-natured  slams  or  quips  that  further 
fun  and  fellowship.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them  selected  at  random. 
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"The  Cacklebury  Club  will  meet  as 
usual  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Miss  A.  will  read  a  paper  on  'Twenty- 
one  Ways  to  Disguise  the  Taste  of  a 
Raw  Egg'." 

"The  \\'ide-Awakes  Challenge  the 
Busy  Bees  to  a  Long  Distance  Nap  for 
the  Championship  of  the  Sun  Parlor." 

"Mr.  C.  will  receive  a  few  more  pupils 
in  his  knitting-class.  Fascinators  and 
Baby  Blankets  a  specialty." 

"Leave  out  the  latchkey !  The  little 
orphan  boy  did  not  come  in  till  nine 
o'clock  last  night.     We  want  to  know." 

"The  Professor  has  another  letter 
from  Maizie.     Stop.  Look,  and  Listen." 

The  Cacklebury  Club,  be  it  said  in 
explanation,  is  that  self-styled  group  of 
patients  which  indulges  in  from  eight  to 
sixteen  raw  eggs  a  day — per  individual — 
taken  after  and  between  meals.  The 
Wide-Awakes  is  the  derisive  title  at- 
tached to  three  of  the  men  by  their  com- 
panions, on  account  of  their  unusual 
proclivity  for  sleep.  The  three  men  re- 
sisted the  honor  feebly  at  first,  but  finally 
embraced  it  as  an  encomium,  ana 
adopted  "In  Our  Waking  Hours  \\'e 
Slumber"  as  their  motto ;  and  for  their 
coat-of-arms  selected  a  sloth  rampant 
over  a  box  of  sleeping-powders.  The 
Busy  Bees,  referring  to  the  rest  of  the 
household,  is  merely  their  retort  direct. 
Knitting  is  indulged  in  by  some  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  by  the  women,  though 
not  always  with  equally  admirable  re- 
sults. One  fellow  gave  it  up,  declaring 
the  motion  of  throwing  the  "string"  o\er 
the  "sticks"  hurt  his  lung.  Since  the 
motion,  as  he  made  it,  resembled  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  cowboy's  work  with 
a  lasso,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt 
the  effort.  And  as  for  late  hours,  nine 
p.  m.  finds  everyone,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  an  entertainment,  abed 
and  asleep. 


In  the  dining-room  of  this  house  a  sign 
is  hung,  reading:  "The  Three  D.'s  Pro- 
hibited at  Table,"  the  three  D.'s  being 
doctors,  drugs,  and  disease.  This  con- 
versational rule  is  disregarded  only  on 
the  penalty  of  a  fine,  which  goes  into  a 
fund  to  furnish  flowers  and  refresh- 
ments f©r  the  "occasions." 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  even- 
ing opened  with  cards,  the  tally-slips  be- 
ing cut  in  the  shape  of  skulls,  and 
marked  with  red  ink — symbolic  of  the 
hemorrhage.  The  first  prize  was  a 
fever  thermometer,  the  second  a  brass 
sputum  cup,  the  third  the  paper-backed 
novel  "Cruel  as  the  Gra\e."  Follow- 
ing cards,  came  tableaux.  "A  Scene  in 
the  AUeghanies"  was  announced  as  the 
first  subject.  The  curtains  parted,  re- 
pealing a  glass  of  milk  and  a  raw  egg  re- 
posing on  a  tin-waiter.  Amid  enthu- 
siastic applause,  the  curtains  were  closed 
again,  and  "The  Rubaiyat  of  a  T.  B." 
was  announced.  This  showed  a  man  and 
a  girl  seated  on  a  green  grass  mat  under 
a  silk  umbrella  tree  ;  the  man.  with  one 
arm  around  the  girl,  taking  his  tempera- 
ture :  the  girl,  gazing  adoringly  into  the 
man's  eyes,  as  she  felt  her  pulse.  They 
held  the  pose  as  a  x'oice  off-scene  recited 
soul  fully : 

".\  book  of  verses  underneath  some  liougli, 
A  glass  of  milk,  a  dozen  eggs,  and  Thou 
Beside   me   coughing  in   the   wilderness  I 
All,    wilderness    were    paradise    enow!" 

Other  subjects  presented  were  purely 
secular,  that  is,  they  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  religion  of  the  house.  Re- 
freshments followed — salad,  cake,  ice- 
cream, and  chocolate,  and  the  occasion 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  danc- 
ing of  the  Virginia  Reel,  directly  upon 
the  close  of  which  the  participants  re- 
tired precipitately  to  the  sun-parlor  to 
take  their  temperatures !  Unlike  the 
close  of  many  dancing  occasions,  how- 
ever,   "Home,    Sweet   Home"    was    not 
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played.      It   is   a   tune    which    is    never 
played  in  a  tubercular  resort. 

This  casual  talk  of  temperature,  hem- 
orrhages, and  sputum  cups  may  seem 
vulgar  or  in  bad  taste  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  it  is  part  of  the  T.  B.'s  vernacular, 
acquired  while  "chasing  the  cure" 
(seeking  health),  and  as  such  never 
strikes  one  as  indecorous  or  unrefined. 

The  coat-of-arms  of  another  North 
Carolina  house,  designed  by  one  of  the 
patients — a  young  girl — shows  as  well 
as  anything  the  cheerful  mental  attitude 
of  the  tubercular  person,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  be  humorous  at  his  own  expense. 
Two  ghoulish  figures,  representing  tuber- 
cular germs,  support  a  quartered  shield, 
which  bears  a  cow's  head,  eggcups,  a 
chasing  chair,  and  the  name  of  the  house. 
A  fowl  and  a  fever  thermometer  above 
the  shield,  and  the  motto  "Eat,  Drink, 
and  be  Merry,  for  tomorrow  ye  Die" 
below  it,  complete  the  emblems  and  par- 
aphernalia dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
household. 

In  bona  fide  sanatoriums,  the  entertam- 
ments  ar€  more  extensive,  elaborate.  A 
masquerade  held  recently  in  a  Colorado 
institution  rivaled  society  affairs  of  the 
kind  in  ingenuity  and  brilliancy  of 
costuming.  A  play  held  in  a  sister  sana- 
torium developed  an  A-i  theatrical  pro- 
duction. A  few  professional  Thespians 
among  the  patients  inspired  the  others  to 
attain  a  standard  that  was  admirable  in 
its  general  excellence.  The  "heavy"  took 
to  bed  with  temperature  the  day  before 
the  performance,  it  is  true,  but  his  under- 
study proved  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  beyond  asking  for  an  introduction 
to  his  daughter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  carried  off  the  situation  with 
eclat.  It  was  at  this  sanatorium, 
speaking  of  taking  to  bed  with 
temperature,  that  a  girl  was  seen 
walking  with  three  men,  and  when  ques- 
tioned "Why  so  many  escorts,"   replied 


"Oh,  one  is  always  sure  to  have  tem- 
perature, and  another  a  hemorrhage — it's 
never  safe  to  start  out  for  a  stroll  with 
less  than  three." 

The  unsympathetic  attitude  of  many 
people  towards  him  does  not  disturb 
the  T.  B.'s  mental  poise,  although  this 
lack  of  sympathy  is  often  shown  in  petty 
ways.  A  party  of  young  people,  for  in- 
stance, will  stop  in  front  of  a  T.  B.  house, 
and  in  unison  simulate  a  cough,  relish- 
ing the  discomfort  which  they  imagine 
this  brings  to  those  inside.  In  reality, 
the  patients  are  the  ones  who  enjoy 
the  joke  most,  and  retaliate  when 
they  see  the  jokers  returning  by 
forcing  impossible  and  nerve-racking 
coughing-spasms,  causing  the  would- 
be  humorists  to  hasten  by  with  un- 
simulated  apprehension.  Another  form 
this  attitude  of  intolerance  assumes 
is  that  of  social  ostracism.  In  many 
places  a  T.  B.,  however  well  introduced, 
and  however  harmless  his  condition,  will 
find  himself  persona  non  grata  socially; 
but  T.  B.'s  as  a  rule  are  as  cliquish  as 
society,  and  as  backward  in  accepting 
dinner  or  dance  invitations  as  others  are 
in  extending  them.  In  the  social  circles 
of  the  larger  resort  cities,  such  as  Ashe- 
ville  and  Colorado  Springs,  this  preju- 
dice is  largely  overcome,  but  the  T. 
B.,  no  matter  how  extensively  he  may 
take  advantage  of  such  hospitality,  invari- 
ably returns  to  his  San.  or  house  with  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  relief  and  rest, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  his  germs 
feel  at  home.  The  only  form  of  practi- 
cal joking  which  the  T.  B.  objects  to,  is 
that  of  inaccurate  information  or  unwise 
advice,  and  this,  ofifered  with  the  best  of 
intentions  as  it  generally  is,  cannot 
properly  be  called  practical  joking.  A 
recent  instance  of  this  kind  was  a  letter 
published  in  a  well-known  magazine, 
advising  all  T.  B.'s  to  go  to  Quito, 
Ecuador;  describing  it  as  a  place  where 
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tuberculosis  could  not  exist,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate. 
The  dryness  of  the  Quito  climate  is 
doubtless  advantageous  for  pulmonary 
affection,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  among  the  natives 
of  Ecuador  is  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions, owing  to  unsanitary  and  un- 
scientific living  conditions.  Besides 
this,  the  trip  to  Quito  is  such  a 
long  and  arduous  one  that  only  those  in 
excellent  condition  could  make  the 
journey  with  an  advantage.  Yet  dozens 
of  tubercular  patients  have  planned  the 
trip  to  Quito  because  of  this  letter. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South- 
west, T.  B.'s  are  less  welcome  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  owing  to 
their  greater  number,  and  the  lack  of 
facilities  to  receive  them.  But  the  sana- 
toriums  that  are  being  built  in  El  Paso, 
Tucson,  and  other  towns  are  gradually 
offsetting  this  feeling,  and  the  govern- 
ment institutions  at  Fort  Stanton  and 
Fort  Bayard  do  a  great  deal  towards 
eliminating  the  old  antagonistic  preju- 
dices. 

A  new  arrival  at  a  T.  B.  house  or  San. 
is  usually  treated  to  a  mild  initiation  at 
the  hands  of  the  old-timers.  At  the 
advent  of  a  quiet  school  teacher  in  'a,i 
Arizona  institution,  the  entire  house- 
hold appeared  at  dinner  in  full 
evening  dress,  while  the  quiet  school 
teacher,  in  shirtwaist  and  skirt,  ate  her 
meal  in  uncomfortable  silence.  The 
following  night  everyone  appeared  as 
usual  in  chasing  clothes — shirtwaists, 
sweaters,  corduroys,  etc.,  while  the 
school  teacher,  decked  out  in  all  her 
modest  finery,  entered  the  room  to  wild 
applause.  On  the  arrival  of  another 
patient,  the  old-timers  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  their  ailments,  somewhat 
as  follows :  "How  is  your  bronchitis  this 
evening,  Mr.  A.?"  "Is  your  cold  any 
"better.  Miss  B.?"  "This  rain  is  very  bad 


for  my  rheumatism."  "The  doctor  tells 
me  I  am  merely  run  down,  nothing 
more."  "Excuse  my  cough,  I  have  a  little 
tickling  in  my  throat — can't  understand 
why."  "There  is  no  place  like  this  to 
rest  from  one's  social  duties,"  etc.,  until 
someone  turned  to  the  dumbfounded 
newcomer  with,  "You  are  here  because 
of  a  little  asthma,  I  believe?"  And  as 
the  "asthma  patient"  stuttered  out  a 
stupefied  assent,  everyone  cried  in  chorus 
"A  little  T.  B.!" 

The  development  of  this  mental  atti- 
tude of  cheerfulness  is  an  interesting 
one.  The  man  or  woman  to  whom  the 
disease  comes  as  a  surprise  receives,  of 
course,  a  serious  shock.  Business  or 
social  duties  have  to  be  sacrificed,  every- 
thing seems  dark,  nothing  appears  worth 
while.  And  then  gradually  the  outlook 
on  life  changes,  and  becomes  broader, 
brighter,  more  sane  than  it  ever  was, 
more  philosophical,  more  charitable  even, 
until  the  final  mental  attitude  of  cheer- 
fulness is  attained. 

Further  examples  and  incidents  of  this 
attitude  are  numerous.  One  young  fel- 
low recently  had  his  photograph  taken 
seated  on  a  tombstone,  and  writing 
"\\'aiting"  underneath  it,  had  copies  of  it 
sent  to  all  his  friends.  A  girl  at  another 
resort  amused  herself  by  making  lace  for 
her  shroud,  and  when  feeling  really  hila- 
rious, would  go  to  the  piano  and  play 
Chopin's  funeral  march.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ful idiot  who,  when  two  of  his  friends 
went  to  a  theatrical  perfonnance,  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  their  seats,  and  at 
nine  o'clock — the  hour  at  which  their 
"Cacklebury  Club"  usually  held  session — 
had  two  raw  eggs  sent  in  to  them  by  the 
usher.  But  the  most  cheerful  incident  on 
record,  is,  I  believe,  the  following  letter, 
written  in  1903  by  several  of  the  men  at 
the  Government  Tubercular  Sanatorium, 
at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  M.,  to  the  president 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
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way,  in  request  for  free  transportation 
into  El  Paso.  It  also  shows  that  this 
mental  attitude  of  humor  and  courage  in 
the  T.  B.  is  neither  new  nor  transient. 

"The  Amalgamated  Association 

of  Consolidated  Lungers 

of  Fort  Stanton.  N.  M. 

"Fort  Stanton,  N.  M. 

"November  i8,  1903 
"President  El  Paso  &  Northeastern  Ry. 

"Alamogordo,  N.  M. 
"Honorable  Sir : 

"We,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Consolidated  Lungers,  of  New  ^Mexico. 
Port  of  Fort  Stanton,  commonly  known 
as  the  Officers'  Mess,  take  our  pen  in 
hand  to  indite  you  these  few  lines,  which 
you  may  use  to  hang  clothes  on  or  fish 
with,  whichever  you  prefer. 

"Each  and  every  signer  of  this  docu- 
ment is  a  lunger,  duly  qualified  to  hold 
membership  in  our  short-lived  but  gallant 
society,  having  met  the  requirements  of 
cough,  expectoration,  hemorrhage,  night 
sweats,  etc.,  laid  down  by  the  rules  of  the 
order.  Sad  as  it  may  seem  to  one  living 
in  the  gay  metropolis  before  the  limelight 
of  civilization,  advancement,  and  modern 
progress,  no  member  of  our  Association 
has  experienced  the  joy  of  witnessing, 
hearing,  and  absorbing  a  theatrical  per- 
formance in  the  last  twelve  months  ;  one 
year  ago  being  the  date  upon  which  our 
youngest  member  forsook  the  delights  of 
society  for  the  quest  of  health  in  the  iso- 
lated plateaus  of  New  Mexico.  Fait  sad- 
der yet  ah,  much,  much  sadder,  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  must,  before  many  more 
moons  are  born  to  blush  unseen,  traverse 
the  unknown  path  to  that  great  beyond, 
where  all  good  lungers  go. 

"Trusting  that  you  have  borne  with  us 
gently  till  now,  we  will  hasten  to  tell  you 
where  you  come  in.  \\'e  desire  you  to 
cause  to  be  issued  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  or  to  the  societv  in  a  bodv,  certain 


pasteboard  credentials  which  will  be  hon- 
ored by  your  train-robbers — we  should 
say  conductors — for  our  travel  from  Cap- 
itan  to  El  Paso  and  return.  Our  claim  to 
the  right  to  have  this  transportation  is 
based  solely  and  wholly  on  our  blown- 
in-the-bottle,  unadulterated,  ninety-nine- 
and-forty  -  four-hundredths  -  per  -  cent.  - 
pure  nerve,  gall,  or  crust,  whichever  you 
wish  to  call  it  (It  makes  no  difference  to 
us,  so  long  as  we  get  the  passes'). 

"Before  acting  on  this  modest  request, 
we  beg  of  you  to  consider.  Think  of 
the  great  service  you.  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  and  moneyed  corpora- 
tion, will  be  doing  for  a  band  of  one- 
lunged,  semi-comatose,  one-foot-in-the- 
grave  hasbeens.  Think  with  what  a 
clear  conscience  you  can  retire  to  your 
more  or  less  downy  couch  if  you  grant 
us  this  little  boon.  Such  an  opportunity 
may  not  come  to  you  again  in  a  lifetime. 
Think,  oh,  think,  how,  when  the  great 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  you  can  hold 
up  your  head  among  the  elect,  and  elo- 
quently say : 

"  T  seen  my  duty,  and  1  done  it.' 

"We  desire  to  assure  you  that  you  need 
not  hesitate  for  fear  of  attendant  casual- 
ties. ^^'e  number  among  us  four  doc- 
tors, an  undertaker,  and  a  minister,  all  of 
whom  will  travel  with  us — being  lung- 
ers, also — in  case  anything  should  hap- 
pen. An  e.xtra  coffin  or  two  shall  go  on 
the  same  train — in  the  baggage  coach 
ahead ;  and  our  medical  staff  will  be 
equipped  with  the  Murphy  apparatus  for 
stopping  hemorrhages.  Each  member 
will  go  armed,  as  usual,  with  two  sputum 
cups. 

"We  desire  to  go  to  El  Paso  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  and  return  on  the  first, 
taking  in  while  there  the  production  of 
•R.  U.  A.  Mason?' 

"If  you  can  acquiesce  in  our  little  sug- 
gestion regarding  railroad  fare,  you  will 
be  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
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Association,  and  fondly  spoken  of  and 
remembered  while  we  live.  Such  a  serv- 
ice could  not  be  forgotten ;  our  esprit  de 
'corpse'  would  not  permit  it.  On  the 
other  hand — as  the  man  said  when  he 
changed  his  cuffs — if  you  'refuse  meh,' 
we  fear,  very,  very  much  fear,  that  when 
we  present  ourselves  at  the  ticket  office 
of  your  great  pathway  of  commerce  at 
Capitan,  and  the  agent  asks  for  money, 
it  will  be  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we 
were  ever  unable  to  'cough  up.' 

"Should  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
cause  said  pasteboards  to  be  issued,  we 
assure  you  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us,  while  breath  lasts,  will  do  his  utmost 
to  cause  all  tourists  leaving  Capitan  to 
travel  over  your  line. 

"Hoping  with  all  our  lungs  that  you 
will  do  your  modest  share  toward  help- 
ing a  little  ray  of  sunshine  to  filter 
through  the  gloom  into  our  dark  and 
shadowy  lives,  we  remain.  Honorable  sir 

"Breathlessly  yours 
"J.  P.  B. 

"Imperial  Hard  Cougher 
"O.  P.  H. 
"blaster  Recorder  of  Hemorrhages" 


Needless  to  say  the  men  received  their 
free  transportation  into  El  Paso,  ana 
the  president  of  the  road,  in  concluding 
his  reply,  remarked :  "Ride,  and  rest 
easy.  Promise  that  if  the  train  is 
wrecked,  or  if  you  are  sufficiently  shaken 
by  accident  to  change  the  good  lung  over 
to  the  bad  side,  you  will  each  and  all  sue 
the  road  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  for  personal  dam- 
ages. 

"For  men  who  already  feel  the  daisies 
growing  over  them,  you  seem  a  cheerful 
Association.  Others  could  well  emulate 
your  example  of  calm,  yet  mirthful 
resignation  to  the  long  journey  you  ex- 
pect to  take  soon  after  your  pleasant  ride 
on  our  road.  \\'e  only  regret  that  we 
cannot  extend  our  line  to  the  Pearly 
Gates  in  time  to  give  you  passes  by  St. 
Peter's  turnstile. 

"^^1th  best  wishes  for  a  few  days' 
prolongation  of  your  lives,  and  hoping 
you  may  enjoy  'R.  U.  A.  Mason?'  to 
the  thirtv-third  degree  of  pleasure,  I  re- 
main, faithfully  vours. 

"C.  B.  E." 

And  he  worded  the  pasteboard,  "Pass 
Ten  Lungers !" 


The  Neglected  Naval  Hero  of  the  Nation 


By   Louis   I.   Alexander 


A  NUMBER  of  the  largest  daily 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  carry  a  little  item  headed  "This 
Date  in  History."  and  on  the  sixth  day 
of  July,  among  other  historical  happen- 
ings of  this  date,  were  listed  the  follow- 
ing: 1846 — Lord  John  Russell  became 
British  Premier  for  the  third  time : 
1893 — Guy  de  Maupassant,  famous 
French  novelist,  died  ;  1903 — President 
Loubet  of  France  visited  England ;  and 
a  number  of  other  happenings  of  more 


or  less  historical  importance.  One  hap- 
pening, however,  that  was  not  noted  at 
all  was  this:  1747 — John  Paul  Jones, 
America's  first  great  naval  hero  born ; 
and  yet  it  is  said  that  America  is  the 
foremost  nation  in  the  world  when  it 
comes  to  honoring  its  dead  heroes — and 
John  Paul  Jones  was  surely  one  of  our 
greatest. 

\\'ith  the  Fourth  of  July  barely  out  of 
sight,  and  our  minds  full  of  patriotism, 
it  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  we 
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could  not  at  least  chronicle  the  fact  that 
another  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Paul  Jones  was  upon  us.  We  honor 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  Mc- 
Kinley.  Dewey,  Farragut,  and  scores  of 
other  great  heroes  of  both  land  and  sea, 
but  the  first  naval  hero  of  our  nation  is 
ignored.  Truly  the  hand  of  time  dims 
the  memory  of  man. 

^\'hat  a  disgrace  to  the  American 
nation,  that  it  should  allow  to  pass  un- 
noticed the  birthday  of  the  first  man  to 
rais-e  the  stars  and  stripes  over  any  ves- 
sel. They  record  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  went  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, they  record  the  fact  that  a  great 
French  novelist  died  on  a  certain  date, 
but  the  birthda}^  of  the  man  who  was 
first  to  compel  a  P)ritish  man-o'-war  to 
strike  its  colors  to  our  national  flag  is  of 
so  little  importance  that  it  is  allowed  to 
go  by  unnoticed. 

The  columns  of  the  press,  on  July  5, 
cited  the  fact  that  that  day  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  David  Glasgow 
Farragut,  the  famous  hero  of  the  Civil 
War.  Was  Farragut  a  greater  hero  than 
Jones  ?  Or  did  he  do  more  for  the  glory 
of  the  United  States  than  did  Jones  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country  today  just  as  many  ardent 
admirers  of  one  of  these  great  naval  offi- 
cers as  there  are  of  the  other,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  showed 
its  appreciation  of  the  services  of  one  as 
much  as  of  the  other.  Why  then  should 
the  birthday  of  John  Paul  Jones  not  be 
entitled  to  mention  by  the  press  ?  It's  the 
old  story  of  the  good  deeds  of  man  be- 
ing forgotten  after  he  is  in  his  grave. 
Some  few  escape  the  oblivion,  but  a 
greater  number  are  among  the  forgotten 
ones. 

Careful  study  of  the  columns  of  the 
papers  of  the  large  cities  fail  to  show  any 
mention  of  the  fact  that  another  anni- 
versarv  of  the  birth  of  "the  father  of  the 


American  navy,"  for  such  he  really  was, 
was  upon  us,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  com- 
paratively short  time  since  the  dailies  of 
the  country  were  full  of  accounts  regard- 
ing the  sending  of  a  battleship  by  the 
American  government  to  France  to  bring 
back  the  remains  of  the  great  naval  cap- 
tain, and  give  them  suitable  and  honor- 
able though  somewhat  neglected  burial. 

John  Paul  Jones,  or  John  Paul  as  was 
his  real  name,  the  Jones  being  added  by 
himself,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and 
was  born  at  Arbigland  on  the  Firth  of 
Sol  way,  July  6,  1747.  Early  in  life  he 
evidenced  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  a 
desire  for  a  seafaring  life,  and  accord- 
ingly at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shipmaster  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  his  first  voyage  being 
to  Virginia,  where  a  brother  had  settled 
and  prospered,  and  under  whose  care 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  during  his  first 
visit  to  this  country.  Taking  passage 
from  Jamaica  for  Kirkcudbright  in  1768, 
the  death  of  both  his  superior  officers 
forced  him  to  take  command  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  he  did,  bringing  the  ship  to  its 
destination  in  safety. 

AMth  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in 
1775,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  being  acepted  was 
on  December  22,  1775,  appointed  senior 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  assigned  to 
the  flagship  Alfred.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  commanding  officer  on  board  the 
Alfred.  Jones  with  his  own  hands  hoisted 
the  .\merican  flag,  the  occasion  being  the 
first  on  which  it  had  ever  been  displayed. 
Shortly  after,  following  his  first  engage- 
ment, which  was  with  the  Glasgow,  he 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  sloop 
Providence,  in  which  during  a  cruise  of 
about  six  weeks  he  captured  sixteen 
prizes,  besides  doing  much  damage  to 
the  fisheries  and  shipping  at  Canso  and 
Isle  Madam. 
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He  was  successful  in  several  other  ex- 
peditions during  the  next  few  months, 
and  was  given  his  commission  as  Captain 
in  the  navy  on  August  8,  1776.  In  June, 
1777,  he  was  given  command  of  the 
Ranger,  one  of  the  new  ships  of  the 
American  navy.  In  April,  1778,  he  made 
an  expedition  which  was  very  success- 
ful, following  which  he  was  retained  in 
France  at  the  request  of  the  French  min- 
ister of  Marine,  but  was  without  a  com- 
mand until  February,  1779.  when  by  his 
urgent  application  the  French  minister 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the 
Duras,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  History  gives  us  a  most  re- 
markable account  of  the  battle  between 
the  Richard  and  the  two  British  ships, 
the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough, in  which  the  Richard,  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones,  was 
victorious.  As  a  token  of  esteem,  he  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  the  ]\Iilitarv 


Merit  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
Continental  Congress  tendered  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  gave  him  command 
of  the  new  frigate  America,  but  that  ship 
being  presented  to  France  Jones  never 
saw  active  service  at  sea  again. 

In  1783,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  agent 
to  recover  moneys  due  on  prizes  that  he 
had  captured.  In  1787,  he  returned  to 
.America,  and  while  here  congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal.  He  returned  to 
Europe,  and  in  1788  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  rear  admiral  in  the  service 
of  Russia,  and  rendered  important  ser-^ 
vice  against  the  Turks.  He  later  re- 
moved to  Paris  where,  he  died  July  18, 
1792.  Only  a  short  time  ago.  the  re- 
mains of  Jones  being  found  in  France, 
the  American  government,  seeking  to 
bestow  belated  honors  on  its  dead  hero, 
sent  a  battleship  to  France  to  bring  the 
remains  of  Jones  to  this  country,  where 
suitable  interment  was  given  with  great 
honors. 


God  Give  Us  Men 

By  William   Laurie   Hill 

Read  before  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C, 

June  24,  1914. 


THE  world  is  full  of  needs 
The  world  is  full  of  creed 
And  men  are  crying, 
"GOD   GIVE   US    MEN!" 
The  needs  must  wait  for  men 
The  Creeds  await  man's  ken— 
The  world   is   dying. 

The   Nations   are   at   strife, 
Are  slaying  human  life, 

The  fields  are  gory. 
"GOD  GIVE  US  MEN!" 
To  stay  the  tide  of  woe. 
So  that  the  world  may  know 

What  is  true  glory. 

The  world  is   full  of  sin. 
Anon  from  out  the  din 


Brave  men  are  crying: 
"GOD    GIVE   US   MEN!" 
Men  that  shall  do  His  will. 
Men  who  by  deeds  shall  tliril 

This  world  a-dying. 

The  world  is   full  of  greed. 
Who  cares  for  human  need 

When  men  are  buying? 
"GOD    GIVE   US   MEN!" 
Who  heed  the  baby's  cry, 
Who   staunch  the  tearful    'ye— 

Our  world  is   crying. 

God  give  us  men  of  grace, 

Who  show  the  Master's  face 

In   deeds   of   kindness. 

"GOD   GIVE   US    MEN!" 

Who  live  for  human  good, 


For  helpful  brotherhood. 
To    cure    our    blindness. 

That  night  in  Bethlehem. 
God   gave   to  earth   a   gem 
Of  pure  perfection — 
A  perfect  man ! 
Who  follows  in  his  path. 
Fears      naught      of      Heav'n's 
wrath 
Or    Heav'n's    rejection. 

What  if  the  world  hath  need; 
Of  queer  and  varied  Creeds 
So  full  of  error. 

Misleading  man  ? 
The  Master  leads  the  way 
Through  death  to  endless  day- 
Faith  knows  no  terror. 
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Old  Maids  for  New 

By  Frances  Rollinson 


NEVERTHELESS,  it  was  true! 
Maria  Ann  glanced  from  the  dash- 
ing handwriting  across  the  breakfast 
table  to  her  brother,  and  he,  answering 
her  look  of  consternation  with  a  nod  of 
profound  solemnit}',  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  letter. 

"She  arrives  at  five  this  evening."  he 
said,  between  mouthfuls ;  and  through 
Maria  Ann's  mind  there  flitted  a  transi- 
tory wonder  that  Rathborne  could  masti- 
cate with  such  tightl}^  set  jaws. 

"Perhaps  it  won't  be  as  bad  as  we 
think,"  she  ofl^ered,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion. 

During  her  spinstered  life  with  her 
brother,  consolation  had  become  a 
chronic  habit  with  her.  But  now  it  was 
like  offering  gruel  tablets  to  the  beef- 
steak -  and  -  fried  -  onion  -  hunger  of  a 
typhoid  patient. 

"Bad?"  The  dishes  danced  to  the 
music  of  brother  Rathborne's  closed 
fist.  "Bad?  I  tell  you,  Maria  Ann,  you 
will  have  your  hands  full !  As  for  mine, 
I  wash  them  completely !" 

"But  Estella  May  may  prove  a  great 
pleasure  and  help,"  said  Maria  Ann 
hopefully,  even  wistfully.  "You  note 
Cousin  Maude  says  she  has  no  compunc- 
tions in  sending  Estella  May,  as  she  more 
than  repays  b_y  her  presence  and  charm 
all  that—" 

"Then  why  doesn't  her  mother  take 
Estella  May  to  Europe  with  her?" 
insinuated  the  host-to-be.  "Why  not 
work  out  a  free  passage  and  trip  through 


Europe  on  those  charms,  instead  of  send- 
ing them  to  rusticate  with  us  old  fogies 
in  the  country?" 

"Old?  I  am  not  yet  thirty-seven," 
began  ^laria,  stiffly;  but  her  brother 
swept  on,  unheedingly. 

"Cousin  Maude  ought  to  know,  or 
acqvaint  herself  if  she  doesn't  know, 
with  the  fact  that  at  present  I  am  engaged 
upon  writing  an  exhaustive  study  on 
Historical  Happenings  that  never  Hap- 
pened, and  cannot  afford  to  be  interrupt- 
ed by  a  flitter — " 

"Brother!"  said  ]\Iaria  Ann,  and 
calmly  poured  him  another  cup  of  coffee. 
"Do  not  exclaim  before  the  bee  stings. 
I  am  sure  that  Estella  ]\Iay  is  a  quiet 
and  perfectly  behaved  girl  who,  as  her 
mother  says,  will  prove  helpful  in  many 
ways  to  her  old  cousins.  I  will  see  that 
she  does  not  interfere  with  your  work 
in  the  least." 

"I  trust  so,"  said  her  brother,  rising; 
"and  understand,  she  is  not  to  leave  the 
screen  doors  open,  nor  slam  them,  nor 
make  a  draught  with  the  windows,  nor 
play  the  piano,  nor  cause  noise  of  any 
kind,  nor — " 

"This  is  needless,"  interpolated  ]\Iaria 
Ann.  "Put  fear  from  your  mind.  The 
child  will  be  as  quiet  and  well  behaved  as 
a  kitten,  as  her  mother  says.  Is  your 
rheumatism  better  this  morning.  Rath- 
borne  ?" 

"A  trifle.  And  your  neuralgia,  i\Iaria 
Ann  ?" 

"A  trifle." 
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A  double  sigh  fluttered  through  the 
cotTee-fragrant  air.  It  vvas  such  remind- 
ers as  these  that  niched  the  age  marks 
in  their  household  staiT. 

At  five  that  evening,  Maria  Ann, 
attired  in  her  wide-skirted  best,  embraced 
Estella  May  at  their  garden  gate.  Rath- 
borne  had  met  her  at  the  train  with  the 
buggy,  and  as  he  now  handed  Estella 
May  into  the  arms  of  jMaria  Ann,  he 
threw  over  her  head  one  look.  It  was 
enough. 

"Let  us  go  to  your  room.  You  must 
be  tired  from  your  trip,"  faltered  Maria 
Ann. 

"Oh,  no!"  cooed  the  resplendent 
creature  at  her  side.  ''I  adore  traveling ! 
\\niat  a  sweet  place !  What  a  lovely  lawn 
and  garden !  You  ought  to  have  a  ham- 
mock under  the  trees  there.  And  you 
could  have  a  beautiful  tennis  court  on 
that  side  lawn,  don't  you  know?"  She 
tossed  a  winning  smile  from  under  her 
umbrella-like  hat  at  poor  Maria  Ann, 
and  from  behind  them  came  a  stupend- 
ous snort. 

"Heavens!  Isn't  your  cold  awful?'" 
cried  Estella  May.  turning  to  Rathborne. 
"You  ought  to  take  something.  Have 
you  tried  rhynitis?  I  have  some  tablets 
right  here ;  you  take  ore  after — "  She 
stopped,  her  hand  lost  in  the  intricacies 
of  her  bag. 

Rathborne  marched  rapidly  on  into 
the  house,  and  the  ground  distinctly 
cracked  under  each  footfall. 

.\s  Estella  'Sla.y  removed  her  hat,  and 
flung  it  on  the  bed,  Maria  Ann  exclaimed, 
"Why,  you  are  blonde !" 

"And  real,  too,"  answered  Estella  May. 
"\\'hat  did  you  think  I  was?"  She  shook 
her  head,  and  her  hairpins  rained  across 
the  floor,  and  her  hair  poured  down  over 
her  shoulders. 

"I  couldn't  judge  your  hair  under  your 
hat,"    said    Maria    Ann,    apologetically : 


for  I  couldn't  see  any  of  it.  Is  that  the 
style  now,  dear?" 

".And  this,  and  this,  and  this,"  an- 
swered Estella  May,  flicking  her  collar, 
her  peplum,  and  her  pumps.  ".\ren't 
they  swell  ?  And  see  here,  cousin  Maria 
Ann" —  She  advanced  one  foot  a  tntie 
ahead  of  the  other — "I  can't  take  a 
longer  step  than  that.  How's  that  for 
style  in  a  narrow  skirt?  Poor  cousin 
Rathborne  had  to  lift  me  into  the  buggy. 
Oh.  I  almost  died !"  She  giggled  remin- 
iscently. 

"You — he — "  Words  failed  Maria 
Ann.  "Estella  May,  supper  is  ready  at 
si-x."  She  closed  the  door  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  an  old-fashioned  spinster  in 
wide  skirt  and  square-toed  shoes. 

For  three  weeks,  for  twenty-one  days, 
for  five  hundred  and  four  hours,  for 
thirty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty 
minutes,  all  the  dogs  of  wrath  and  war 
were  held  at  bay  solely  by  Maria  Ann's 
concentrated  and  heroic  effort.  Her 
waking  hours  had  become  but  one  long 
trembling  apology  to  her  brother  Rath- 
borne, a  frightened  intercession  for  Es- 
tella Alay.  Even  her  sleep  no  longer  was 
a  resting-time,  but  tortured  her  with  its 
drenms  of  opening  windows  and  slam- 
ming doors,  of  shrieks  of  laughter,  and 
storms  of  tears.  She  would  twist  about 
her  downy-cot  uneasily,  murmuring, 
"Estella  May,  don't  whistle  like  that! 
Don't,  don't  play  the  piano !  Close  the 
screen-door,  dear — quietly ;  the  flies  will 
come  in.  Estella  May,  where  are  my  scis- 
sors ?  Out  in  the  rain  ?  Oh.  Did  you 
take  my  gloves,  dear?  Be  careful  with 
those  dishe.s — there!"  And  poor  Maria 
Ann  would  awake  with  a  cry  at  the 
dream-crash. 

For  three  weeks,  twenty-one  days,  five 
hundred  hours,  etc.  Maria  Ann  had  been 
but  a  human  broom,  sweeping  up  Estella 
May's  blazed  trail  of  garters  and  hair 
ribbons,  combs  and  handkerchiefs,  mani- 
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curing  implements  and  odds  and  ends  of 
wearing  apparel,  before  the  smoldering 
fury  of  brother  Rathborne  should  burst 
into  flame. 

For  three  weeks,  twenty-one  days,  etc., 
Maria  Ann's  eyes  had  dropped  guiltily 
before  her  brother's  accusing  ones.  In 
a  silence  more  dreadful  than  words, 
Rathborne  had  seen  a  hammock  swung 
between  his  trees.  With  a  fury  which 
had  shaken  Maria  Ann  like  an  unset 
jelly,  he  had  witnessed  Estella  May  and 
Estella  ]\'Iay's  countryside  playmates, 
boys  and  girls,  rolling  his  side  lawn  into 
a  tennis  court,  marking  it  with  his  lime, 
and  inserting  a  net  of  his  choicest  chick- 
en-wire through  its  center.  He  had 
borne  the  introduction  of  a  dog  and  two 
cats  with  a  profound  and  pregnant 
silence.  He  had  endured  the  incessant 
and  increasing  racket  of  his  life  with 
dangerous  non-resistance,  a  non-resist- 
ance which  was  visibly  outraged. 

For  three  weeks,  etc.,  Maria  Ann  had 
lived  in  hourly,  minutely  expectation  of 
an  explosion  which  would  shatter  their 
world.  It  was  imminent:  it  was  coming; 
it  was  at  hand.  After  it — Maria  Ann's 
soul  fainted. 

Words  were  of  no  avail.  She  had 
tried  them,  both  stern  and  kind.  One 
e\'oked  tears,  the  other,  kisses.  Neither 
had  changed  Estella  ]\Iay's  manners  and 
methods  in  the  slightest.  She  was  as 
light-hearted  as  a  bird,  as  irresponsible 
as  a  baby,  as  mischievous  as  a  kitten,  as 
thoughtless  as  only  a  belle  can  be — and 
she  was  a  belle.  She  had  taken  the  coun- 
tryside by  the  ears,  and  shaken  it.  Not  a 
day  passed  but  saw  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  a  troop  of  young  people.  And 
young  people  are  not  noiseless. 

"If  I  could  only  show  her!"  groaned 
Maria  Ann.  "She  is  a  dear  girl,  really,  if 
only  she  would  be  less  boisterous  and 
more  careful  with  her  things.  I've  talked 
till  I'm  tired.    It's  no  use!" 


Then  IT  occurred  to  Maria  Ann.  and 
for  a  long  time  she  sat  gasping,  fluctuat- 
ing between  the  terror  of  IT,  and  the 
terror  of  the  wrath  sure  to  come  anyway. 
Then  she  made  up  her  mind.  Despera- 
tion barking  at  her  heels,  she  would 
ofl^er  herself  as  a  martyr  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Model  of  Manners  for  Es- 
tella May. 

First  she  fetched  her  Shakespeare, 
and  read  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

Next,  before  the  mirror,  she  removed 
the  net  from  her  hair ;  but  before  it 
touched  the  bureau  she  stopped,  medi- 
tated, and  replaced  it. 

Lastly,  she  left  the  room,  not  as  usual, 
on  tiptoe,  but  firmly,  slamming  the  door 
after  her.  Then  she  opened  it  again,  and 
took  her  sewing.  Then  she  stamped 
down  stairs. 

"FoH  ?"cried  her  brother  in  amazement. 
"You?  Maria  Ann?  I  thought  it  was 
Estella  May.     I  was  waiting — " 

"Wait!"  said  Maria  Ann;  "I  forgot 
something."  She  went  upstairs,  deliber- 
ately slammed  her  door  again,  and  re- 
ti'rned. 

"Maria  Ann !  I  demand  to  know  what 
this  means !"  thundered  her  brother. 

"I  will  explain,"  replied  Maria  Ann, 
removing  her  hair-net,  and  placing  it 
carefully  on  the  piano  top,  "I  well  know 
what  a  trial  Estella  May  is  to  you,  with 
her  untidiness  and  incessant  noise.  I 
have  talked  with  her  concerning  it  until 
I  am  tired.  It  is  in  vain.  Now  it  is  my 
endeavor  to  give  her,  at  no  matter  what 
distaste  to  myself.,  a  severe  but  useful 
object  lesson." 

"Preposterous!  Ridiculous!"  cried 
Rathborne. 

"True,"  replied  Maria  Ann,  noncha- 
lantly plucking  out  some  of  her  hairpins, 
and  sowing  them  gently  over  the  table 
and  chairs ;  "but  I  know,  Rathborne.  how 
you  have  suffered — so  have  I — and  how 
futile  my  efforts  have  been  thus  tar.     1 
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hope,  through  this  undignified  but 
original  method,  to  bring  home  to  Es- 
tella  May  the  almost  criminal  negligence 
of  her  ways,  and  awaken  within  her 
some  sense  of  respect  for  the  living  rights 
of  other  people.  Drastic  measures  have 
become  necessary." 

"Extraordinary!"  gasped  her  brother, 
backing  in  alarm  towards  the  door  as  his 
sister  deliberately  emptied  her  work- 
basket  upon  the  floor.  "I  trust,  Maria 
Ann,  you  will  be  successful  in  this — 
this—"      . 

"I  trust  so,"  replied  Maria  Ann 
stiffly,  and  flung  two  magazines  after 
Rathborne  as  he  shut  the  door. 

During  the  following  days,  Maria 
Ann  religiously  adhered  to  her  new 
method.  Many  times  she  forgot,  and 
vvas  forced  to  retrace  her  movements 
in  order  to  slam  doors  or  strew  things 
over   ii  room. 

Her  brother  eyed  her  as  one  eyes  a 
madman — warily,  and  without  com- 
ment. 

But  Estella  May,  with  her  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  looked  at  her  with 
the  curious  interest  of  a  skye  terrier. 

"Do  you  know.  Cousin  JMaria  Ann," 
she  announced  one  day,  "you  seem  lots 
different  than  you  used?" 

"Different?  How?"  asked  Maria 
Ann,  yawning  and  stretching  in  a  most 
vulgar  manner. 

"Why  —  well  —  more  human,"  re- 
sponded Estella  May.  "You  used  to  be 
so  stiff  and — of  course,  I  don't  mean  to 
criticise.     But  isn't  this  your  garter?" 

"Why,  yes,"  exclaimed  Maria  Ann,  in 
perfect  surprise;  "where'd  you  find  it?" 

"In  the  pantry,  on  the  butter  shelf," 
said  Estella  May.  "Do  you  know. 
Cousin  Alaria  Ann,  I  could  fix  your  hair 
in  an  awfully  pretty  way,  if  you'd  let 
me?" 

That  night  Maria  Ann  appeared  a*^ 
supper  with  her  sleek  hair  arranged  1  la 


mode.  Her  brother  couldn't  eat  for 
looking  at  it. 

"Its  chief  advantage,"  remarked 
Maria  Ann,  after  supper,  "is  this."  She 
shook  her  head,  and  her  hair,  dripp'rg 
hairpins,  fell  about  her  shoulders. 

Estella  May  screamed  with  delight. 

Maria  Ann  slid  on  to  the  piano  stool, 
and  pounded  out  the  latest  ragtime.  Es- 
tella May  began  to  Cakewalk. 

It  was  outrageous ;  it  was  scandalous ; 
it  was — Rathborne  fled. 

Who  can  write  of  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed? Brother  Rathborne,  desiring, 
but  unable  to  hide  from  his  sight  the  un- 
believable happenings,  saw  Maria  Ann — 
his  own  sister,  his  comfortable  old-maid 
sister,  who  all  her  life  had  been  but  a 
shadow  to  him — playing  tennis  in  a  short 
skirt  of  Estella  May's  on  the  side  lawn, 
and  heard  her  voice  above  all  others 
shouting  "thirty-love."  She  never  passed 
the  piano  without  waking  the  echoes 
with  some  ragtime,  nor  entered  nor  left 
the  house  that  a  slamming  door  didn't 
testify  to  it,  nor  see  a  friend,  no  matter 
at  what  distance,  without  a  glad  shout. 
Nor  was  there  anything  to  be  said  or 
done  which  Maria  Ann  did  not  alwav.^ 
say  and  do  in  the  breeziest  manner  por.- 
sible.  How  she  thought  up  all  her  w.iys 
and  means  of  creating  noise  and  disorder 
was  nothing   short  of  miraculous. 

Rathborne  saw  his  erstwhile  shadow 
tramping  forth  with  the  crowd  of  young 
people  on  walking  trips,  horseback  rides, 
and  moonlight  picnics,  and  listened,  mar- 
veling, to  her  racy  descriptions  of  such 
jaunts.  She  even  went  fishing,  and  it 
was  when  she  returned  from  one  ot 
these  expeditions — soaked,  mud  caked, 
and  half  drowned  from  an  over-zealous 
attempt  to  catch  a  fish — that  Rathborne 
could  no  longer  refrain   from  speaking. 

Her  courage  had  been  admirable,  ex- 
traordinary. But  he  could  no  longer 
stand  bv  and  see  her  kill  herself  bv  such 
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undignified  methods,  for  anyone.  She 
had  gone  too  far.     It  must  stop ! 

Maria  .A.nn  shook  her  head,  and 
sighed. 

"I  can  well  understand  your  disap- 
proval, Rathborne ;  but  after  all  my  sac- 
rifices it  would  be  a  pity  to  stop  now 
when  success  is  just  ahead.  You  see,  it's 
like  the  Keeley  Cure.  \\'hen  Estella  May 
has  had  a  surfeit,  she  will  lose  taste  for 
her  present  mode  of  life.  And  we  will 
then  once  more  resume  our  old  regime." 

Her  brother  groaned.  ".\nd  how 
long.  Maria  Ann.  will  it — " 

"Oh,  not  long!"  said  Maria  Ann. 
hastily.  "The  end  is  in  sight.  It  could- 
n't last  much  longer." 

"You  are  a  brave  woman,  Maria 
Ann,"   said   Rathborne,   solemnly. 

"I  have  been,"  replied  Maria  Ann. 

So  bedlam  continued. 

.\nd  then,  one  early  twilight  morning, 
Rathborne  was  disturbed  from  slumber 
by  a  peculiar  sound.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  listened.  The  light  of  day  was  barely 
beginning.  He  could  hear  nothing.  He 
lay  down  again,  ears  alert. 

In  a  few  moments  the  noise  was  re- 
peated, this  time  from  the  lawn  below  his 
window.  It  sounded  like  a  titter.  There 
were  more  titters.  From  his  lawn !  At 
that  hour!  Then,  distinctly,  he  heard 
subdued  voices.  Could  it  be  burglars? 
Rathborne  shook  the  bedclothes  from 
him,  and  stepped  gingerly  to  the  window. 
He  looked  out.  He  gasped,  stiffened. 
then  in  a  single  bound  made  his  bed,  and 
stifled  his  head  and  outraged  emotions 
among  the  pillows. 

But  the  pillows  could  not  prevent  the 
vision  which  he  had  just  witnessed  from 
passing  again  before  his  eyes.  Below 
him,  on  his  own  lawn,  he  had  seen  Es- 
tella May  and  Maria  Ann,  his  own  sister. 
bending  over  a  patch  of  little  white 
squares,   and   each,   eacli   was   attired   in 


direct  imitation  of  a  popular  dancer  pre- 
pared for  her  Spring-song  dance ! 

Nor  could  his  pillows  prevent  his  hear- 
ing Estella  May's  voice. 

"My!"  it  said,  "Isn't  this  dew  lovely 
and  thick,  Marianna,  beloved  ?  How- 
good  it  feels!  How  many  handkerchiefs 
are  yours,  you  blessed  chick?" 

And  his  own  sister  replied,  "These  are 
mine,  slap  them  well  on,  old  girl !  Come 
on,  now  for  our  run !" 

And  then  came  a  sound  as  of  wind 
blowing  over  tall  grasses,  or  the  flutter- 
ing of  birds  and  giggles. 

Rathborne  shook  both  fists  at  the  ceil- 
ing.    "This  is  the  end !"  swore  he. 

*  *  * 

"Oh,  but  Rathborne,  dear."  said 
Maria  Ann,  when  caught  alone  after 
breakfast.  "I'm  so  sorry  we  disturbed 
you  I  You  see,  we  read  an  article  on  the 
benefits  of  a  dew  bath  for  the  health  and 
complexion."  She  spoke  rapidly,  me- 
chanically, like  a  public  demonstrator. 
"You  spread  handkerchiefs  on  the  grass 
over  night,  to  catch  the  dew.  Then  you 
arise  before  sun-up,  bathe  your  face  with 
the  drenched  handkerchiefs,  and  run 
briskly  over  the  grass  barefoot  in  order 
to  induce  circulation.  Then  returning  to 
bed  you  sleep  for  an  hour,  then  dress 
and  walk  quickly  for  a  mile  or  two.  re- 
lurnir.g  for  a  hearty  breakfast.  Butter- 
milk, also,  applied — " 

"Maria  Ann !" 

Thunder  was  but  a  whisper  beside 
Rathl)orne's  voice.  "This  nonsense  must 
stop !  You  understand  ?  Stop !  At 
once!" 

" —  as  a  lotion,  helps  the  complexion 
marvelously,"  finished  Maria  Ann,  her 
smooth  cheeks  taking  a  deeper  hue  of 
rose,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "As  for  its 
being  nonsense,  it  isn't  nonsense  at  all, 
Rathborne;  but  as  for  its  stopping,  well, 
we  heard  yesterday  that  Estella  May's 
mother  is  due  this  Friday." 
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"Thank  Heaven,"  cried  Rathborne ; 
"then  she  will  go !  At  last  we  can  have 
peace,  and  settle  down  to  work  once 
more !" 

"On  the  contrary,"  responded  Maria 
Ann;  "Estella  IMay's  mother  is  coming- 
here  for  a  visit.  Estella  l\Iay  has  gotten 
herself  engaged  to  Billy  Brown,  and — " 

"What!"  burst  out  Rathborne;  "Billy 
Brown?  That  lazy,  rich,  good-for-noth- 
ing loafer?  The  so-called  catch  of  the 
countryside?"  He  flung  himself  up  and 
down   the  room,   swelling  and  swallow- 


ing. "Why  didn't  she  take  his  brother 
Jack  while  she  was  about  it?"  he  slung 
out,  scathingly ;  "he's  by  far  the  greater 
catch  !  He's  lots  richer !  And  he  is  old 
enough  to  spank  her!" 

"Because,"  replied  Maria  Ann,  mak- 
ing for  the  door,  and  coloring  to  the 
roots  of  her  a  la  mode  coitfure ;  "be- 
cause, Rathborne  dear.  /  took  liini ! 
We're  to  be  married  this  fall." 

And  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
Maria  Ann  forgot  to  slam  the  door  after 
her. 


It  Happened  in  the  Old  Rock  Store  and 

Tea  Room 


A  TRUE  STORY 


LEILA  hadn't  written.  That  was 
what  made  matters  unbearable.  I 
could  have  stood  the  intense  heat  and  my 
physical  weariness  with  a  line  from  Leila 
in  my  pocket,  or  the  knowledge  of  her 
whereaboats  in  my  mind.  Leila  had  re- 
cently ccime  to  Hendersonville  from  the 
South;  I  had  just  returned  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  day  on  which  Leila 
had  agreed  to  meet  me,  and — generally 
speaking — it  was  the  place.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  line  from  Leila  at  the 
postoffice  naming  a  more  specific  place 
of  meeting,  but  there  was  not  a  word.  I 
walked  the  streets  anxiously,  looking  for 
Leila's  face,  her  figure.  I  wanted  to  ask 
her — never  mind  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
her.  A  hundred  faces — a  hundred  fig- 
ures— but  not  Leila's.  I  was  disap- 
pointed. I  was  tired.  "If  there  were 
only  one  of  those  delightful  English  tea- 
houses in  this  part  of  the  world."  I 
thought — then  I  was  conscious  of  being 
dizzy.     Someone  grasped  my  arm  .... 

"How  by  all   that's  miraculous   did   I 
get  here?"  I  asked  myself.     I  was  sitting 


in  a  large  cool  room,  in  which  there  were 
beautiful  pieces  of  pottery  of  antique 
shape,  pieces  of  old-fashioned  furniture, 
baskets  of  odd  forms,  rose-bowls  with 
wicker  woven  over  glass,  remarkably- 
made  feather  fans,  odd  bits  of  jewelry 
with  pendants  of  malachite  and  azurite. 
"I  must  be  back  in  England."  I  thought ; 
"that  mahogany  silver-chest  belongs  no- 
where else."  Then  I  remembered  it  was 
probably  a  dream.  Someone  put  a  cup 
to  my  lips.  Xectar !  It  Xi'as  a  dream.  I 
looked  around.  Broad  stairs,  open  at  the 
side,  led  up  to  the  second  story  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  I  looked  at  the 
stairs  again.  Leila  was  coming  down 
them.    I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"A^ou're  late.  Bob." 

It  was  not  a  dream. 

"Leila  I"  I  said ;  "How  in  the  world 
did  you  get  here?  And  where  is  here? 
And  what  made  you  think  I  would  come? 
Are  you  sure  it  isn't  a  dream  ?" 

"Come  into  the  tea-room,"  laughed 
Leila.  She  led  the  way  through  the 
opening  in  a  bamboo  screen  into  a  room 
which  radiated  rest,  quiet,  an  atmosphere 
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of  social  intercourse.  We  seated  our- 
selves at  one  of  the  several  tables  with 
which  the  room  was  filled. 

"This  is  the  Old  Rock  Store  Tea- 
Room  and  Craft-Shop,"  said  Leila ;  "the 
room  we  just  left  is  the  craft-shop." 

Music  began  to  sound  from  the  next 
room,  attunino'  itself  softly  to  my  mood ; 
at  least  it  seemed  as  though  the  violin, 
cello,  and  piano  were  blending  their 
strains  with  my  thoughts,  and — 

"Do  you  hear  music?"  I  inquired:  "or 
is  it  all  really  a  delightful  dream?" 

"It's  dreamy  music,"  smiled  Leila. 
What's  worrying  you,  Bob?" 

"Fifteen  minutes  ago,"  I  murmured — • 
"well,  this  seems  too  good  to  be  true, 
that's  all." 

"It's  the  Erson  Orchestra,"  returned 
Leila ;  "they  play  here  every  afternoon. 
Come,  aren't  you  going  to  order  me  a 
salad  or  an  ice?" 

I  made  a  selection  from  the  inviting 
choice  of  creams,  salads,  and  sand- 
wiches, and  as  the  white-coated  attend- 
ant started  to  depart  with  my  order,  I 
added  "Another  glass  of  lectar."  The 
puzzled  expression  on  the  man's  face 
asked  for  an  explanation,  which  I  was 
quick  to  give.  "The  same  beverage  of 
which  I  was  handed  a  glass  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  the  craft-shop." 

The  attendant  beamed. 

"Yes  sub,  the  Old-Time  Southern 
Punch,  suh !" 

"It's  great,  isn't  it?"  exclaimed  Leila. 
"Quite  the  best  fruit  punch  I  ever  tasted. 
Mrs.  Naylor  has  the  exclusive  rights  ot 
it  in  this  section." 

"Me  for  the  Old-Time  Southern 
Punch !"  I  cried,  with  more  fervor  than 
form.  "Is  Mrs.  Naylor  the  good  spirit 
responsible  for  all  this  comfort  and  good 
taste?" 

"Our  hostess,"  Leila  nodded;  "and 
no  hostess  ever  made  her  guests  more  at 
home." 


I  glanced  around  at  the  old-fashioned 
surroundings,  the  lounge,  the  high-backed 
chairs,  the  half-door,  the  spinning  wheel 
at  which  sat — I  rubbed  my  eyes. 

"Don't  ask  if  it's  a  dream !"  exclaimed 
Leila.  "It  isn't;  it's  one  of  the  old  moun- 
tain women,  who  consented  to  come  here 
and  spin  occasionally,  to  show  the  wheel 
in  action.  Why  are  you  moving  the 
flowers  ?" 

"The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,"  I 
admitted,  as  I  slightly  moved  the  vase 
on  the  table ;  "but  I  prefer  the  unob- 
structed view  of  the  more  beautiful 
face" — 

"Fudge !"  interrupted  Leila.  "I  must 
have  some  fudge."  She  called  one  of  the 
attendants,  and  asked  for  some  of  the 
candy.  From  the  craft-shop,  into  which 
the  attendant  departed,  came  girlish 
laughter ;  I  glanced  through  the  opening 
in  the  bamboo  screen  to  see  a  bevy  of 
girls  about  a  table  on  which,  surround- 
ing a  large  block  of  ice,  were  displayed 
delectable  home-made  candies. 

"Fresh  daily,"  said  Leila.  "I  don't 
refer  to  the  girls." 

I  fingered  the  octagon-shaped  plate 
which  the  attendant  placed  quietly  before 
me,  a  plate  brightly  picturing  the  figures 
of  ]\Iiles  Standish  and  Pnscilla. 

"Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
John  ?"    I  murmured. 

"The  rug  is  a  real  Persian,"  said 
Leila,  irrelevantly.  "It  once  belonged  to 
one  of  the  big  New  York  yachts  which — " 

Which  yacht  that  rug  belonged  to  I  did 
not  hear.  The  fudge,  the  creams,  and 
the  Old-Time  Southern  Punch  in- 
tervened. 

"If  you  like  this  effect,"  declared 
Leila,  noting  my  admiring  glance  as 
I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  while  the 
attendant  prepared  our  table,  "you 
should  see  the  private  dining-room  up- 
stairs, which  is  done  in  the  stvle  of  an 
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old  English  tavern.  The  seats  to  the 
long  table  are  made  from  split  trees, 
resting  on  rustic  supports.  They're  pre- 
paring a  supper  there  now  for  a  party 
from  Asheville  who  are  motoring  out : 
they  phoned  the  order  ahead." 

"Leila,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could ; 
"I  have  something  I  want  to  ask  you." 
The  attendants  had  moved  away. 

"There  is  also  a  rest-room  upstairs," 
hurried  on  Leila,  "with  an  East  Indian 
rug  of  unique  design,  and  a  desk  where 
one  can  write  a  note  or — " 

"Or  powder  one's  nose,"  I  finished. 
"I've  had  this  something  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  to  ask  you  ever  since  I  left 
England."  I  laid  my  hand  over  Leila's. 
Leila  did  not  move  hers ;  she  couldn't. 
^^'ith  a  nod  of  her  head,  she  summoned 
one  of  the  attendants  to  our  table.  It 
was  an  unfair  revenge. 

"\\'hat  was  it  you  wanted  to  ask  me. 
Bob?" 


"^^'hat  made  you  think  I  would  come 
to  this  tea-room?"  I  said  loudly,  as  1 
withdrew  my  hand.  "You  greeted  me 
as  though  you  had  expected  to  see  me 
here." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Leila ;  "everybody 
comes  here.  This  is  where  everybody 
meets  everybody  who  is  anyone !" 

"Another  Old-Time  Southern  Punch," 
I  said  to  the  attendant.  He  moved  away. 
The  music  fell  diminuendo  into  an 
andante  movement.  I  leaned  across  the 
table;  I  regained  Leila's  hand.  Leila's 
eyes  met  mine.    Leila  smiled. 

"I  ask  you  to  take  tea  with  me  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,"  I  said.  "Leila,  tell 
me  you  will." 

There  was  a  quaint  smile  on  Leila's 
lips  as.  without  attempting  to  withdraw 
her  hand  from  mine,  she  leaned  for- 
ward, and  in  a  whisper  told  me — 

Never  mind  what  Leila  told  me ! 


By  Appointment 


AN  ADVENTURE  AT  MOUNTAINSIDE  PARK- A  TRUE  STORY  IN 
REAL  SURROUNDINGS 


IT  IS  said  that  adventures  are  to  the 
adventurous,  that  romance  lies  in 
daily  wait  for  those  who  dare,  that  our 
unwillingness  to  recognize  romance 
is  all  that  makes  romance  less 
usual  than  it  was  in  days  of 
old.  I  thought  of  this  when  a 
piece  of  paper  blew  down  the  street  and 
stopped  at  my  feet.  I  stooped,  and  picked 
it  up.  It  was  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
evidently,  which  had  been  torn  In  severa! 
pieces,  and  on  it  was  written  " — call 
phone  370,  and  make  an  appointment." 
The  day  was  warm;  I  had  exhausted  the 
diversions  in  Hendersonville,  and  I  de- 
termined at  once  to  divert  myself  with 
this  possibility  of   adventure.      I   tossed 


away  my  cigar,  stepped  to  the  nearest 
telephone,  and  called  up  370  with  a 
wonder  as  to  who  would  answer,  and 
what  would  happen.  A  man's  "hello" 
came  over  the  wire.  Disappointed,  but 
not  discouraged,  I  said:  "I  called  up  for 
an  appointment" — though  with  whom 
and  for  what  I  had  not  the  least  idea. 

"At  what  time?"  came  the  question. 

"As  soon  as  possible,"  I  replied. 

"All  right,  in  ten  minutes." 

"Where?" 

"Fourth  Avenue  and  Main  Street,  by 
the  Postoffice."  He  rang  off. 

My  curiosity  aroused.  I  hastened  at 
once  to  the  appointed  jilace.  Hardly 
had  I  reached  it,  when  a  car  drew  up  to 
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the  curb,  and  the  pleasant-appearing 
man  at  the  wheel,  seeing  my  expectant 
look,  said  "You  telephoned?" 

I  nodded. 

"Step  in."  He  opened  the  car-door. 
I  stepped  in,  sank  back  on  the  comfort- 
able seat,  the  door  snapped  to,  and  we 
were  off  up  Fourth  Avenue.  After  all, 
I  thought,  this  promises  well ;  what  de- 
lightful adventure  may  not  await  me  at 
the  end  of  the  run,  or  what  charming 
experience !  Nor  did  my  imagination 
overcolor  the  delights  which  did  befall 
me. 

Leaving  the  city,  the  car  passed  Rain- 
bow Lake,  and  began  the  well-graded 
ascent  of  the  Hebron  Jump-Off  Loop, 
that  new  and  finely-made  automobile 
road  built  by  Henderson  County  at  the 
instigation  of  Dr.  L.  B.  Morse.  A  view  of 
valley-land  opened  out  to  our  right,  and 
as  we  climbed  higher  and  higher,  moun- 
tains piled  themselves  up  all  about  the 
valley,  until  the  view  became  one  of  wide 
extent  and  extreme  beauty.  Afar  oft' 
in  one  direction  lay  the  V^anderbilt  estate, 
in  another  Tryon  ^Mountain,  and  between 
them  Bald,  Sugar-Loaf,  Bear-Wallow, 
Rumbling  Mountain,  and  many  another. 
For  a  moment  I  forgot  to  question  my 
destination,  in  the  pleasure  of  that  broad 
and  beautiful  outlook.  Then  we  sped 
through  a  wood  of  rhododendron,  and 
came  to  stop  opposite  a  rustic  gateway, 
beyond  which  a  graveled  path  led — 
where  ? 

The  paA'ilion  to  which  the  path  quickly 
took  me  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous height,  overhanging  moss- 
covered  cliffs,  tvmibling  waterfalls,  a 
forest  of  rhododendron  trees  in  which 
one  glimpses  rustic  bridges  and  benches, 
and  the  valley-land  which  greets  the  eye 
in  picture-postcard  fashion  one  thous- 
and feet  below.  For  a  short  space  the 
marvels  of  the  flowered  forest  beneath 
me  held  my  close  attention,  and  then  I 


became  aware  of  a  girl  sitting  in  the 
top  of  a  large  chestnut  tree. 

I  have  read  "Peter  Pan,"  so  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  girls  do  occasionally  sit 
in  treetops ;  but  I  admit  I  was  relieved 
when  I  saw  a  suspension  bridge  swung 
over  the  chasm  between  the  top  of  the 
big  chestnut  tree  in  which  the  girl  sat 
and  the  pavilion  in  which  I  stood.  1 
crossed  the  swinging  bridge,  and  sat 
down  in  the  rustic  nest  beside  the  girl. 
She  was  very  pretty.  She  regarded  me 
without  surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then 
spoke. 

''Y'ou  are  late  in  keeping  the  appoint- 
ment." 

I  was  startled,  but  I  tried  not  to  show 
it :  I  was  pleased,  and  unable  to  conceal 
it.     The  tree  swayed  gently  beneath  us. 

"I  kept  the  appointment  as  soon  as 
I  could,"  I  replied. 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  meet  me  here?" 
she  inquired. 

"Suppose  we  investigate  some  of  those 
interesting  paths  below,"  I  evaded,  look- 
ing down  into  the  rhododendron  depths. 
She  nodded. 

"No  more  artistic  spot  can  be  found 
in  this  vicinity  than  Mountainside  Park," 
she  said. 

So  this  was  Mountainside  Park !  I  had 
heard  of  it,  but  had  never  conceived  it 
as  so  remarkable  a  pleasure-place.  In 
my  travels  \\'est  and  North  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  exceed  its  rugged  charm. 

We  re-crossed  the  swinging  bridge 
together,  and  then  went  over  a  bridge 
of  rhododenron  beneath  which  the  falls 
dash  over  the  rocks  in  their  one  hundred 
and  fifty  foot  descent. 

Along  a  path  roofed  by  the  interwoven 
branches  of  the  rhododendron,  and 
carpeted  with  ferns  of  every  description, 
we  walked  to  "Shelter  Rock  "  and  paused 
in  admiration  before  the  face  of  that 
great  monolith.  Above  it  runs  "The 
Balconv."  a  ledge  in  the  rock  from  which 
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one  looks  off  into  the  valley,  exactly  as 
one  looks  from  the  balcony  of  a  theater 
upon  the  stage.  And  what  a  magnificent 
show  was  set  on  the  stage  before  us ! 

"There  must  be  a  private  box ;"  I 
pointed  to  a  boulder  a  little  distance 
below,  against  which  a  ladder  is  placed. 
We  took  possession  of  the  private  box 
at  once,  and — 

"Why  did  you  meet  me  here?"  I  asked. 

"There's  a  sign  reading  'To  Cliff 
Moss',"  she  said,  hastily,  and  started 
down  the  ladder. 

We  found  the  place — a  great  cliff,  with 
its  surface  completely  hidden  with 
velvety  green  moss,  and  then,  following 
the  winding  path  further,  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
and  looking  up  at  the  pavilion  and  the 
tree-nest  which  towered  dizzily  above 
us.  Steps  lead  up  the  falls  by  short 
runs  and  easy  inclines,  but  we  preferred 
to  climb  "Jacob's  Ladder."  a  perpen- 
dicular ascent,  reminiscent  of  childhood's 
hidden  trails  and  secret  byways.  First, 
however,  we  saw  "Mammoth  Cave"  and 
"Boulder  Spring,"  from  the  delightfully 
cool  water  of  which  we  refreshed  our- 
selves. 

When  we  reached  the  pavilion  again 
we  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tea-tables,  and 
I  ordered  light  refreshments,  and  we 
looked  reflectively  upon  the  Park  below 
and  about  us.  ten  acres  of  highest  art  in 
park  beauty,  conceived  and  executed  by 
that  master  landscape  gardener — Nature. 

"  It  must  be  wonderful  by  moonlight," 
sighed  the  girl. 

As  I  readily  agreed,  I  saw  at  one  side 
the  man  who  had  brought  me  to  the  park. 
Determined  to  have  an  explanation  of 
this  strange  meeting  and  its  purpose,  1 
excused  myself  to  the  girl,  and  accosted 
him.  W^e  exchanged  names.  He  told  me 
his  was  Mr.  L.  M.  Payne. 

"\\'hy  did  she  want  to  see  me  here?" 
I  asked,  indicatine  the  girl. 


"Did  she  want  to  see  you?  he  in- 
quired, surprised.  "She  phoned  Dr. 
Morse  for  a  car  to  come  out  here  a  half- 
hour  before  I  received  your  phone  mes- 
sage. We  bring  people  out  here  by  ap- 
pointment." He  gestured  toward  his  car 
at  the  end  of  the  graveled  walk.  I  looked 
and  saw  that  a  sign  ran  its  length  "To 
Mountainside  Park  and  Return,  Fifty 
Cents." 

"Oh!"  I  said  rather  blankh';  "but 
how  did  the  girl  know  I  was  coming?" 

"I  can't  say."  he  replied  patiently : 
"our  cars  bring  people  out  here  from 
town.  Our  stand  is  at  Fourth  A\enue 
and  Main  Street,  by  the  postoffice :  but 
we  also  arrange  for  trips  by  telephone. 
You  called  up  my  number,  and  I  brought 
you  here.  Our  automobiles  also  meet 
the  trollev-cars  at  Laurel  Park,  for  those 
who  prefer  to  make  the  trip  in  that  way. 
There's  music  here  every  Sunday  after- 
noon," he  added,  as  I  turned  away,  "by 
the  Erson  Orchestra." 

The  waiter  had  brought  the  refresh- 
ment served  by  Mr.  L.  P).  Naylor.  as  I 
rejoined  the  girl ;  and  no  longer  able  to 
check  my  curiousity  or  curb  my  patience 
I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say 
"\\'hy  did  you  meet  me  here?"  when 
the  girl  took  the  identical  words  from 
my  lips. 

"W'hv  did  vou  meet  me  here?" 

"P>ecause."  I  stammered — "because  I 
got  vour  message." 

"I  never  sent  any  message,"  she  pro- 
tested ;  "on  the  contrary,  it  is  your  mes- 
sage which  has  brought  inc  here." 

I  shook  my  head.  Indignant,  she  took 
a  scrap  of  paper  from  her  reticule,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  between  us.  Beside 
it,  I  laid  the  paper  I  had  picked  up.  The 
edges  of  the  two  fitted. 

"I  found  that  paper  in  my  yard,"  she 
said :  and  from  it  she  read — "call  phone 
276.    and    make   an    appointment."     She 
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A  Little  Song 

B}-   Lena   Green 

LAST  night   I  heard  a   song— just  a   little 
song, 
'Twas  not  sonorous,  notes  loud  ringing,  clear 
and  strong; 
'Twas  short,  and  quiet  and  sweet, 
Like  the  tiptoe  soft  of  baby  feet, 
Or  the  tiny  clutch  of  little  hands 
That  clasp  the  heart  like  silken  bands. 

'Twas  not  a  martial  air;  no  rushing,  stirring 

swing" ; 
'Twas   not  wild,   like   pulsing   joy   of  bird   on 
wing; 

'Twas  a   low   and  loving  lay — 

Let  me  think — it  went  this  way. 

Alas  !    I  cannot  tell  thee  how  ; 

Memory  doth  not  find  it  now. 

But  friend,   it  was  a  little  song, 

A  tender,   little  baby  song. 

Its  magic  vague  will  linger  long 

And,  since  always  its  gentle  spell 

In  thought  and  deed  of  mine  will  dwell, 

Something  of  it  cannot  die — 

The  perfume  of  the  luUaljy. 


Bloom 

By   Zoe    Kincaid    Brocknian 

THE  woodland  fairies,  in  generous  mood. 
Have    opened   their    jewel   caskets   rare 
And  scattered  their  treasures  far  and  wide 
Making  field  and  hillside  wondrous  fair. 

Each   blade   of  grass   is  an   emerald. 
The  morning-glories  trail  a  chain 
Of  sapphire,  pearl,  and  amethyst 
Ashine  with  the  fairies'  silver  rain. 

A  moonstone  pure  is  the  jessamine. 
Its    fragrance    subtle    as    night's    own    dream ; 
'  And  deep  in  the  heart  of  the   Tune-born  rose 
A  wealth  of  blood-red  rubies  gleam. 

The  fairies  themselves  dance  gleefully 
Behind  the  gold  of  the  morning  sun, 
And   joy   o'er   the   gems   in  their   setting   fair 
Of  light  and  shadow,  deftly  spun. 
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colored.  "I  decided  to  do  so,  and  see 
what  would  happen." 

"Exactly  my  own  experience !"  I  ex- 
plained, except  you  have  the  wrong 
phone  number.     It  is  370." 

"276."  she  insisted,  looking  at  the 
paper.  I  beckoned  to  !\Ir.  Payne,  who 
approached  us. 

"How  did  we  meet  on  two  ditterent 
phone  numbers?"  I  demanded. 

"Hello,"  he  said;  "this  is  part  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  asked 
me  for  directions  for  reaching  Moun- 
tainside Park.  370  is  my  phone  number, 
and  276  is  the  phone  number  of  the  man 
who   owns  this  property,   and   to   whom 


belongs  the  credit  of  all  its  improvements 
— Doctor  Morse.  Phone  either  number 
for  a  trip  to  the  park  by  appointment." 

"Oh!"  We  both  breathed  it,  the  girl 
and  I.  Then  Mr.  Payne,  being  a  discreet 
gentleman,  left  us. 

The  girl  looked  across  at  me. 

"Do  you  believe  in  adventure?"  she 
smiled. 

"Do  you  believe  in  romance?"  I  asked. 
Then  I  added ;  "Tomorrow  night  will  be 
moonlight." 

"Either  phone,"  she  murmured. 

"By  appointment?"    I  queried. 

"Bv  appointment,"  she  answered. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ^SiCCTION   I 


The  Looms  of  Ceasar  Cone 


THE  looms  of  Ceasar  Cone,  in  his 
mills  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  number 
over  five  thousand ;  employed  in  ]\Ir. 
Cone's  mills  are  between  four  and  five 
thousand  operatives,  who  are  growing 
even  as  the  fabric  beneath  their  hands : 


No  one  will  question  the  "good 
policy"  of  contented  employees,  but 
the  welfare  work  of  Ceasar  Cone  is 
carried  to  a  point  where  the  "policy"  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  "good;"  to  the  point, 
indeed,  where  the  works  of  Ceasar  Cone 


Ceasar  Cone's  looms  are  weaving  char- 
acter as  well  as  cloth. 

If  you  should  ask  this  big-hearted 
mill-owner  why  he  concerns  himself  with 
the  character-growth  of  his  employees, 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  does  it  on  the 
principle  that  well-cared  for  machinery 
gives  the  best  service,  he  will  assert  that 
his  concern  for  his  operatives  is 
no    more    than    good    business    policy. 


belie  his  words,  and  proclaim  him  a 
philanthropist  and  the  real  friend  of  the 
people  he  employs. 

Ceasar  Cone  is  the  man  behind  the 
successful  Proximity,  White  Oak,  and 
Revolution  Mills,  at  G/reensboro,  but 
it  is  the  heart  and  not  the  head  of  Ceasar 
Cone  which  is  back  of  the  welfare  work 
carried  on  in  those  mills.  Besides  sup- 
plying   every    convenience    and   comfort 
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for  his  employees  in  the  equipment  of 
his  plant.  Air.  Cone  spends  annually 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  schools, 
kindergartens,  for  teaching  the  women 
domestic  science,  for  night-classes  and 
social  rooms  for  the  men  and  boys,  for 
the  proper  care  of  those  who  are  sick, 
and   for  the  entertainment  of  everyone. 

It  was  recently  the  privilege  of  a  repre- 
senative  of  Sky-Land  to  visit  IMr. 
Cone's  mills  at  Greensboro,  and  as  the 
visit  was  unannounced,  and  entirely 
unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  mill 
management,  there  was  neither  time  nor 
attempt  to  "dress  up"  the  mills,  had  an}' 
such  move  been  contemplated.  Con- 
ducted at  once  and  with  every  courtesy 
over  the  plant,  taken  quickly  from  mill 
to  mill.  Sky-Land's  representative  saw 
the  industrial  and  welfare  features  oi 
the  mills  in  their  everyday  conditions, 
and  now  finds  it  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
describe  this  visit  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unable  to  visit  the  mills  themselves. 

Origin  and  Gro7i.'th 

A  word,  first,  as  to  the  origin  and 
rapid  growth  of  these  mills.  W^hen  in 
July.  1895,  Air.  Ceasar  Cone,  with  his 
brother,  Moses  H.  Cone,  organized  the 
Proximity  Manufacturing  Company, 
there  was  just  the  one  mill.  Proximity, 
which  was  equipped  with  two  hundred 
and  fort}'  looms  and  eighteen  thousand 
s]:)indles.  Two  years  later  the  looms  were 
more  than  doubled  in  number,  and  in 
1900  there  were  over  eleven  hundred 
looms  in  use.  and  twenty  thousand 
spindles.  .\t  this  time  the  spinning-room 
was  run  night  and  day.  and  a  lunch-room 
built,  where  a  night-hmch  was  served 
free  to  the  operatives. 

The  business  grew  steadily  until,  in 
1905.  the  White  Oak  Mill  was  built  and 
operated,  and  the  night  work  at  Prox- 
imity  was   stopped.     Three   years  later, 


Mr.    Cone   was   obliged   to   erect   a   new 
spinning  building  for  the  Proximity  mill. 

The  Revolution  Alill,  the  third  of  the 
trio,  commenced  operations  in  the  year 
1900,  and  four  years  later  was  greatly 
enlarged. 

The  Proximity  and  \\'hite  Oak  Mills 
produce  blue  indigo  denims  exclusively, 
manufacturing  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand yards  daily,  and  consuming  annually 
over  sixty  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  The 
\\'hite  Oak  Mill  is  the  largest  denim 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  world. 

The  Revolution  Mill  turns  out  canton 
flannel  altogether,  and  was  the  first  mill 
in  the  South  to  undertake  this  work.  It 
produces  fifty  thousand  yards  of  canton 
flannel  daily,  and  annually  consumes 
twelve  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

Equipment 

Figures  visualize  facts,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  equipment  of  the 
mills  to  realize  their  magnitude,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted Ceasar  Cone  in  his  welfare  work. 

The  Proximity  plant  is  composed  of 
six  buildings.  There  is  the  original  spin- 
ning mill,  which  runs  on  filling  yarn,  a 
two-storied  building  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  in 
which  are  twenty  thousand  spindles,  six 
sets  of  Kitson  automatic  feeders, 
openers,  breaker  and  finisher  lappers, 
one  hundred  revolving  flat-top  cards,  and 
the  requisite  drawing  and  fly  frames. 

The  new  spinning-mill,  which  runs 
on  warp  yarn  exclusively,  is  ;,  tlirc;;- 
storied  brick  building,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  long  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide.  On  the  first  floor 
is  the  finishing-room,  on  the  se';ond  floor 
the  picker  and  card  rooms,  each  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  on  the  third  fioor 
are  the  spinning  and  warp  roomr.  with 
twenty-five  thousand  spindles,  sixteen 
spoolers,  and  twenty-six  ball  warpers. 
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The  weave  mill  is  a  building  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  in 
width.  It  contains  one  thousand  and 
five  ^^'hitin  looms. 

The  new  dye-house,  a  large  two- 
storied  brick  building,  with  concrete 
floors,  contains  three  Delahunty  dyeing 
machines,  three  centrifugal  hydro-extrac- 
tors, and  two  Cyclone  drying  machines. 

The  heating,  lighting,  and  pumping 
station,  a  brick  building,  completes  the 
Proximity  plant,  as  its  power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  White  Oak  Mill  electric 
power  station. 

The  \\'hite  Oak  Mill  plant  comprises 
fifteen  buildings,  and  is  larger  than  the 
Proximity  and  Revolution  plants  com- 
bined. Its  weave  building,  nine  hundred 
and  four  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  wide,  has  a  saw-toothed  roof, 
constructed  of  ribbed  glass,  which  makes 
the  interior  of  the  building  as  bright  as 
daylight.  The  roof  is  composed  of 
thirty-six  mammoth  skylights,  each  ex- 
tending the  full  width  of  the  building. 
Each  skylight  consists  of  eighty-four 
pieces  of  ribbed  glass,  each  piece  two 
feet  wide,,,  eight  feet  long,  and  one- 
fourth  inch  thick.  The  weave  building 
houses  two  thousand  looms,  finishing 
machinery,  baling  presses,  cloth-room. 
and  offices. 

The  spinning  mill,  a  two-storied  build- 
ing seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  wide, 
contains  the  card-room,  with  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  revolving  flat-top 
cards,  sixty  thousand  spindles,  fortv-one 
ball  warpers,  and  spooling  and  other 
machinery. 

The  dye-house,  with  one  hundred  d\e 
vats,  filtering  presses,  mixing,  boilnig, 
and  washing  machines  on  its  first  floor,  is 
three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  and 
one  liundred  and  five  feet  wide.     Thir'v- 


six  beaming  frames  and  twelve  slashers 
occupy  the  second  floor. 

The  picker  building,  where  the  cotton 
is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  mill,  is 
over  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  con- 
tains twenty-five  sets  of  Kitson  automat- 
ic feeders,  and  necessary  machinery. 

Ten  cotton  warehouses,  each  fifty  feet 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  size,  give  storage 
facility  for  thirty  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ton. 

The  White  Oak  Mill  power-house 
completes  the  plant,  and  is  the  largest 
individual  station  in  the  South,  having 
four  engines,  and  a  capacitv  of  over 
ten  thousand  horsepower.  It  consumes 
one  hundred  tons  of  coal  daily. 

The  Revolution  Mill  is  equipped  with 
eight  hundred  looms  and  thirtv  thousand 
spindles. 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  some  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  ground  these  mills 
cover,  in  more  ways  than  one.  Three 
distinct  villages  are  formed  by  the  homes 
of  the  ojieratives  of  the  three  different 
mills,  and  with  the  mills  they  form  a 
community  of  no  mean  extent.  The 
Southern  Railway  runs  its  tracks  to  the 
doors  of  the  shipping  building,  so  that 
the  finished  fabrics  go  directly  from  the 
mill  to  the  purchaser. 

In  entering  one  of  these  splendid 
buildings,  through  a  side  door,  Sky- 
Land's  representative,  who  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  P)ernard  Cone,  was  nearly 
run  down  by  a  group  of  lusty  mill  boys, 
who  were  having  a  game  between  doffs. 
The  boys  were  much  taken  aback  when 
they  recognized  Mr.  Cone,  but  Mr.  Cone 
quickly  relieved  their  embarrassment  by 
a  smile  and  cheery  salutation,  and  the 
boys  were  left  to  their  diversion. 

Ll^nexpectedly  entering  another  depart- 
ment, progress  was  checked  by  a  mill  boy 
who  lay  sprawled  full  length  on  the  floor, 
fast  asleep.  Checked,  but  not  barred, 
Mr.    Cone   and   his   guest    stepped    care- 
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fully  over  the  sleeping  boy,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  other  mill  boys. 

A  club-house  for  young  men  and  boys, 
at  the  White  Oak  Mills,  offers  the  mill 
boys  every  opportunity  for  legitimate 
amusement,  gives  them  a  chance  to  play 
healthful  games,  imbues  them  with  a 
taste  for  clean  entertainment,  and  exerts 
the  needed  mental  stimulus. 

On  a  blackboard  are  chalked  helpful 
sentiments  which,  changed  frequently, 
attract  the  eye  of  the  boy  club-member, 
and  leave  an  impress  on  his  mind. 


and  many  of  the  young  folks  indulge  in 
these  delightful  pastimes. 

Kindergarten    ■ 

The  young  cliildren  are  equally-well 
cared  for.  At  the  Proximity  Mill,  a 
kindergarten  is  maintained,  where  the 
children  of  the  operatives  are  not  only 
taken  charge  of,  but  receive  the  regular 
kindergarten  course,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  trained  kindergartner  and 
two  assistants.  The  children,  who  range 
from  four  to  six  years  in  age,  receive 
exactly  the  same  course  and  benefits  as 


Brass  bands  are  a  feature  of  each  mill 
settlement,  and  in  these  the  boys  and  men 
with  musical  talent  are  able  to  develop 
their  gift,  while  giving  pleasure  to  their 
fellows.  The  instruments  and  instructor 
of  each  band  are  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany, and  at  baseball  games,  lawn  fetes, 
and  on  summer  evenings,  these  bands 
are  in  constant  demand. 

Each  mill  has  its  own  baseball  nine, 
and  no  major  league  players  receive 
more  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
"fans"  than  do  these  teams  from  the 
operatives  in  the  inter-mill  games.  Each 
mill   has   tennis    and   basket-ball    courts. 


do  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  they 
enter  into  the  games  with  abandon  and 
delight.  The  effort  is  made  to  bring  out 
the  individuality  of  each  child;  the 
tastes,  talents,  and  mental  efficiency  of 
the  children  receive  the  individual  atten- 
tion and  development  which  is  their  due. 
In  number,  the  Kindergarten  class 
averages  about  fifty  children. 

When  I\Ir.  Bernard  Cone  and  his 
visitor  entered  the  Kindergarten,  the 
class  had  just  adjourned,  and  the  children 
rushed  en  masse  at  Mr.  Cone,  surround- 
ing him,  clinging  to  his  hands,  his  legs, 
his  coat,  while  expressing  childish  delight 
over    his    presence.      The    episode    was 
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A    KLXIiEKGAKTEN    CLASS    AT    PROXIMITY    MILL 

significant,  as  showing  the  friendly 
relationship  existing  between  employer 
and  employee.  The  children  know  the 
employers  of  the  Cone  Mills  as  friends 
by  instinct,  and  the  instinct  of  the  child- 
ren is  not  wrong. 

Graded  Schools 

It  is  for  his  erection  and  maintenance 
of  graded  schools  in  his  welfare  work 
that  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  deserves  the 
greatest  commendation.  There  are  two 
of  these  schools,  one  at  Proximity  and 
one  at  White  Ook.  The  entire 
cost  of  these  schools,  both  as 
to  building  and  maintenance, 
falls  on  Mr.  Cone,  and  when  it 
is  known  that  the  \\'hite  Oak 
school  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  North  Carolina,  it  will  be  real- 
ized that  this  cost  is  not  merely 
nominal.  The  White  Oak  school, 
with  its  equipment,  cost  Mr.  Cone 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  a  brick  and  granite  building, 
containing  eight  class-rooms,  and 
accommodating  more  than  four 
hundred  children.  It  is  steam- 
heated,  and  equipped  with  an  up- 
to-date  ventilating  system.  To- 
gether    these     schools     employ 


twenty-one  regular  grade  teach- 
ers, besides  special  teachers  for 
music  ;  and  the  total  enro'lment 
for  the  year  I9i3-'i4  was  more 
than  one  thousand  children. 

In  the  effort  to  have  the  school 
attendance  regular,  prizes  are 
offered  by  the  company  to  all 
children  who  do  not  miss  a  day 
and  are  not  tardy  during  the 
term.  ^Moreover,  it  is  part  of  the 
teacher's  duty  to  spend  several 
afternoons  during  the  month 
visiting  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  once  each  month  a 
Mother's  Meeting  is  held  at 
the  schools.  At  these  meetings,  the 
class-rooms  are  visited,  work  inspected 
and  explained ;  and  the  afternoon  con- 
cluded with  an  entertainment  and  re- 
freshments. These  meetings  are  most 
popular  with  the  mothers. 

Religious  Influence 
Church  attendance  is  in  every  way 
encouraged  by  the  mill  management,  and 
Sunday-school  classes  are  held  for  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  attention  at 
these,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  work, 
is  remarkable  for  its  faithfulness.    Men's 
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Bible   classes   number   as   many   as   fifty      illustration  made  the  dresses  which  they 
members,  and  on  one  of  the  hottest  sum-      are  wearing,  to  the  last  stitch, 
mer  days  seven  hundred,  of  a  total  village  \     beautifully-equipped     kitchen,     in 

population   of   three   thousand,   attended      itself   an    object   lesson   of   great   value, 

inspires  the  housewives  to  new  culinary 
exploits  and  the  reconsideration  of  old 
ones.      The    social    secretaries    visit    the 


the  Sunday-school  session. 

Domestic  Science 

In   each   of   the   three   villages   which 
make  up  the  community,  a  social  secre- 


homes  of  the  operatives,  paying  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  new    arrivals    and 


tary  has  charge  of  the  welfare  work,  as  to  the  Mrs,  Doubting  Thomases,  and  by 

it  is  carried  into  the  hom.es  of  the  oper-  carrying   with   them   well-cooked    dishes 

atives.  These  social  secretaries  are  young  and   attracti\e   samples   of   sewing   soon 

women     who     have     graduated      from  have   even   the   most    skeptical   of   these 


domestic  science 
schools,  and 
with  their 
knowledge  pos- 
se s  s  unerring 
tact.  They  have 
able  assistants, 
and  each  has  her 
own  headquart- 
ers, in  a  cottage 
set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Classes 
in-  sewing  and 
cooking  are  held 
for  the  school 
girls,  and  also 
for  the  women. 
Basket  -  w  o  r  k 

is  taught  as  well,  as  is  ratRa  work,  and 
all  kinds  of  needlecraft.  The  guTs  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  take  up  what- 
ever they  are  most  interested  in,  so  long 
as  it  means  an  uplift  in  the  home  life : 
but  stress  is  laid  on  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaking,  in  order  to  enable  the 
women  to  properly  clothe  their  young 
children,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  older  children  to  make  their  own 
dresses.  A'arious  clubs  and  classes  are 
formed  by  the  social  secretaries,  and 
parties  and  entertainments  are  frequently 
given.  All  the  young  girls  who  stood 
before  the  camera  in  the  accompanying 
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women  niter- 
ested  in  im- 
pro\ing  her 
cookery  o  r 
needlework. 

Extensions 
o  f  the  wel- 
fare work 
have  been  the 
o  r  ganization 
of  a  glee  club 
and  a  danc- 
ing   class. 

Fair    Exhibit 

A  stimulus 
to  needle 
\v  o  r  k  and 
other  forms  of  domestic  industry  is  the 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  mill  operatives 
held  yearly  at  the  Central  Carolina  Fair, 
in  Greensboro.  Besides  being  an  incentive 
to  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tives, the  exhibit  is  valuable,  as  showing 
the  members  of  the  community  what  is 
accomplished  by  one  mill  management, 
and  what  can  be  accomplished  by  all  of 
them. 

This  exhibit  occupies  an  entire  wing 
of  the  Fair  building,  and  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bazaar.  Overhead,  the 
rafters  are  covered  with  fancy  and  patch- 
work quilts,  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
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embroideries,  drawn-work,  stencil-work, 
curtains,  and  rugs,  while  dresses,  aprons, 
waists,  hosiery,  and  clothes  of  all  kinds 
are  set  out  to  advantage,  and  show  the 
clever  needlework  of  the  mill  girls  and 
women. 

The  work  of  the  children  is  shown  Ijy 
dolls,  dressed  entirely  by  them,  and  pic- 
turesquely placed  about  doll-houses. 

Then  there  is  a  large  exhibit  of  sofa- 
pillows,  baskets,  hats,  paper  flowers,  and 
other  articles  contrived  by  feminine  skill 
and  ingenuity. 

Part  of  the  space  is  given  over  to  the 
schools,  and  is  hung  with  colored  pic- 
tures, cut-work,  maps,  manual-training 
work,  and  other  examples  of  what  the 
children  are  accomplishing.  The  boys' 
garden  classes  contribute  corn,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, pumpkins,  peanuts,  beets,  collards, 
gourds,  and  peppers.  From  the  cooking- 
classes  is  shown  a  display  of  preserved 
fruits,  tomatoes,  and  jellies.  Around  the 
central  booth  are  placed  photographs  of 
the  churches,  the  Sunday  School  classes, 
of  the  brass  bands,  the  baseball  nines,  of 
the  well-drilling  machines,  and  of  other 
features  of  mill  life  impossible  to  exhibit 
in  any  other  way. 

Homes  of  the  Operatives 
The  homes  of  the  operatives  of  Mr. 
Ceasar  Cone's  mills  are  the  highest  type 
of  mill  houses,  and  are,  in  reality,  homes. 
There  are  nearly  eight  hundred  of  these 
houses  altogether,  and  each  one  occupier- 
a  lot  seventy-five  b}^  one  hundred  feet  in 
size.  The  buildings  stand  in  uniform 
rows,  set  back  thirty  feet  from  the  side- 
walk, so  that  each  may  have  its  own 
grass-plot  and  flower-beds  in  front. 
Each  house  is  built  on  brick  pillars,  to 
prevent  dampness  or  malaria,  while 
double  floors  in  all  the  houses  assure 
warmth.  Each  house  is  neatly  painted. 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  Their 
rents  vary  with  their  size.  A  foiu"- 
roomed   house   rents   for   four   dollars   a 


month,  while  a  six-roomed  house  rents 
for  si.x  dollars  and  a  half,  the  rent  in- 
cluding unlimited  use  of  electric  light. 
All  the  houses  are  well-built,  well-roofed, 
well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated.  Arte- 
sian wells  furnish  absolutely  pure  water 
within  easy  reach.  Over  a  thousand 
shade  trees  have  .been  planted  at  each 
A-illage.  Each  house  can  have  its  own 
vegetable  garden  at  rear :  and  most  of 
them  do. 

Seeds,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  dis- 
tributed without  charge  by  the  company, 
and  yards  are  plowed,  and  grass-seed 
sown  for  all  those  who  desire  it.  Chil- 
dren are  allotted  plats  in  which  to  gro-\v 
flowers,  and  friendly  rivalry  is  en- 
couraged. The  young  people's  interest 
in  their  gardens  is  shown  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  await  the  distribu- 
tion of  seeds,  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  will  seek  rich  earth  for  their 
gardens,  and  carrv  it  as  far  as  a 
quarter-mile  in  baskets  or  aprons. 

Thirty  cash  prizes,  ranging  from  one 
to  fifteen  dollars,  are  awarded  annually 
in  each  village  by  the  companv  for  the 
most  attractive  gardens.  Every  help  is 
gi\en  to  make  the  gardens  a  success. 

Trained    Xiirscs 

The  health  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  mills  and  of  the  mill  houses  are  the 
best  that  care  and  cost  can  make  them, 
but  in  addition  to  this  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone 
employs  trained  nurses,  who  care  for 
those  employees  who  may  be  sick,  and 
who  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
di\':dual  women.  These  nurses  go  into 
the  homes  of  the  operatives  whenever 
they  are  called,  and  give  them  the  same 
treatment  which  thev  would  if  called  to 
the  homes  of  the  rich,  and  this  without  it 
costing  the  operatives  a  cent. 

The  nurses  teach  hygiene,  which  some- 
times means  teaching  the  use  of  soap  and 
water,  and  sometimes  instruction  in 
scientific  health  studv. 
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Cost  of  Living 

A  complete  department  store  is  run  by 
the  company  for  the  convenience  of  its 
employees,  where  a  wide  selection  of 
household  and  personal  goods,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  their  needs,  can  be 
bought  by  the  operatives.  A  meat- 
market  offers  them  the  best  cuts  of  meat 
at  the  lowest  possible  figures,  and  a  cold- 


necessities  where  he  receives  the  best 
value  for  his  money,  and  the  extensive 
patronage  given  the  company's  stores  by 
the  operatives,  and  many  people  of 
Greensboro,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
need  of  the  stores  and  their  helpfulness. 

Picnics   and   Patriotism 

For  nine  years,  the  Fourth    of    July 
operatives'  picnic  has  been  a  feature  of 


Ul: 


Se  ason  0^  \<\\3.  Gree 


storage  plant  is  maintained  which  enables 
the  operatives  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living, 
and  to  obtain  many  food  supplies  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  do  without. 
The  employees  of  the  company  are  in  no 
way  obliged  to  buy  from  these  stores.  A 
street  car  covers  the  short  distance  be- 
tween the  mills  and  Greensboro,  and 
those  who  prefer  to  shop  at  Greensboro 
are  at  entire  liberty  to  do  so.  The  wage- 
earner,  before  anvone  else,  will  buy  his 


Air.  Cone's  friendly  treatment  of  his  em- 
ployees, and  for  nine  years  this  picnic  has 
been  the  joy  and  the  marvel  of  all  who 
have  participated  in  it.  These  picnics 
are  conducted  on  a  large  and  generous 
scale,  are  planned  for  weeks  ahead,  and 
are  attended  by  all  the  officers  of  the  mill 
management,  including  JNIr.  Ceasar  Cone 
himself. 

Fifteen   acres  of  land   in    the    woods 
near  the  ^\'hite  Oak  Mill  have  been  made 
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into  a  picnic  ground,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  the  making.  Drinking 
water  is  supplied  by  an  artesian  well, 
bored  for  this  purpose,  and  pipes  are  laid 
which  carr}'  the  drinking  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  grounds.  A  large  covered 
speaking  stand  has  been  erected,  a  band- 
stand, a  pavilion,  which  is  provided  with 
cots  for  mothers  with  babies,  an  open- 
air  kitchen,  food  sheds,  a  running  track, 
a  baseball  diamond,  and  tables  and 
benches  by  the  score. 

Earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 
the  operatives  troop  to  the  picnic 
grounds,  accompanied  by  their  families 
and  friends  and  by  visitors  from  all  over 
the  State.  .\t  the  picnic  last  year,  eight 
thousand  people  were  present.  The  col- 
lecting picnicers  find  the  grounds  bright 
with  patriotic  bunting,  which  is  looped 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  draped  about  the 
long  tables,  which  are  decorated  with 
flowers.  A  large  sign,  "Welcome,"  on 
the  speaker's  stand,  seems  to  extend  the 
greeting  it  declares. 

In  the  morning  there  is  a  band  concert, 
singing  by  the  church  choirs,  and  patriotic 
speaking.  The  prize  winners  of  the  best- 
kept  gardens  are  announced,  and  the 
baseball  game  is  played.  Last  year,  thts 
game  was  played  between  teams  com- 
posed of  girl  spinners  and  boy  dof¥ers. 
The  girls  were  dressed  in  regulation 
baseball  uniform,  and  beat  the  boys  by  a 
score  of  fourteen  to  five,  amid  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  of  their  sister-opera- 
tives. 

Dinner  is  served  at  noon,  and  the 
menu,  while  lacking  nothing  in  quality, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  quantitv. 
Mr.  Ceasar  Cone's  refreshment  to  his 
employees  consists  of  tw-.^nty-five  thou- 
sand boiled  eggs,  ten  thousand  frank- 
furters, ten  thousand  ham  sandwiches, 
six  thousand  buns,  ten  tl-,ousand  cakes, 
ten  thousand  pickles,  a  carload  of  iced 
watermelons,   four  hundred    gallons    of 


ice  cream,  ten  thousand  bags  of  hot  pea- 
nuts, twenty  thousand  bananas,  tubs  of 
sliced  pineapple,  and  untold  barrels  of 
lemonade.  The  dinner  is  served  by  one 
hundred  white-uniformed  waiters. 

As  souvenirs,  five  thousand  fans  and 
as  many  flags  are  distributed,  but  they 
are  less  lasting  souvenirs  than  the 
memory  of  inspiring  speeches  and  hilar- 
ious sports. 

During  the  afternoon,  foot  races  are 
held,  flag  races,  potato  races,  sack  races, 
egg  races,  fat-men's  races,  wheelbarrow 
races,  three-legged  races,  a  race  on  all 
fours,  and  funniest  of  all  a  pie-eating 
contest.  There  is  a  spirit  of  camaraderie 
between  the  mill  officers  and  mill  work- 
ers, and  when  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  takes  the 
speaker's  stand  to  address  the  crowd  he 
is  greeted  with  spontaneous  cheers.  Mr. 
Cone's  talks  are  pitched  in  a  neighborh' 
kev,  and  ring  with  a  himior  which  his 
audience  appreciates  well. 

Impromptu  games  and  songs  finish  the 
day,  as  the  woods  resound  with  the 
shouts  and  laughter  of  the  young  folk, 
and  the  picnic  is  brought  to  an  end  with 
a  dance  which,  though  last,  is  not  the 
least  enjoyed  event  on  the  varied  pro- 
gram. 

A  Thousand  Turkevs 

As  summer  days  depart,  and  the  chill 
of  fall  comes  on,  the  memory  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  picnic  gives  way  to  the 
anticipation  of  the  Christmas  festivities, 
which  loom  up  large  in  the  minds  of  the 
operatives  as  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  festivities  of  the  summer.  In  one 
of  his  Fourth  of  July  addresses,  Mr. 
Ceasar  Cone  laughingly  told  the  opera- 
tives that  he  had  notified  the  farmers  to 
raise  all  their  turkeys  the  same  size,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  the  Christmas  distribution  of 
the  birds.  Whether  the  farmers  did  so 
or  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint  on 
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the  part  of    the    operatives,    to    whom  . 
nearly  a  thousand  turkeys  are  distributed 
every  Christmas — one  turkey    to    every 
family. 

The  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  pre- 
vails over  the  community  at  Christmas 
time,  and  the  exchange  of  gifts,  without 
which  no  Christmas  spirit  seems  com- 
plete, is  made  with  whole-hearted  pleas- 
ure. In  addition  to  the  turkeys,  the 
operatives  receive  from  the  company' 
liberal  supplies  of  candies,  nuts,  and 
fruits,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  every 
employee,  voung  or  old.  received  a  cash 
bonus.  Those  who  had  been  regular  in 
attendance  at  the  mill,  and  had  not  missed 
a  day  since  the  Fourth  of  July,  each  re- 
ceived a  cash  prize  of  ten  dollars.  The 
operatives,  in  turn,  make  presents  to 
their  superintendents,  and  these  men  also 
receive  complimentary  checks  from  the 
company,  ranging  in  size  from  ten  to  fifty 
dollars. 

Christmas  trees  are  erected  at  each  of 
the  schools,  and  elaborately  decorated. 
Christmas  parties  are  given,  merry  with 
appropriate  games  and  exercises,  while 
Santa  Claus  appears  in  person  and  sees 
that  every  child  receives  a  gift. 

Other  Welfare  Features 

Careful  and  regular  work  on  the  part 
of  the  operatives  is  encouraged  by  a  sys- 
tem of  cash  prizes,  which  enables  one  of 
every  eight  employees  in  each  depart- 
ment to  be  a  prize  winner.  The  prizes 
are  from  one  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  win- 
ners decided  through  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  superintendents. 

One  of  the  greatest  sanitary  triumphs 
of  the  welfare  work  is  the  practical  ex- 
termination of  the  mosquitoes  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  marshes  near  the  mills  were 
sprayed  with  kerosene,  five  sprayings  be- 
ing applied  during  one  summer.  The  oil 
not  only  killed  the  wigglers  as  they  came 
up  to  breathe  but  destroyed  the  deposit 


of  eggs  as  well,  and  prevented  new  de- 
posits. Nine-tenths  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  done  away  with.  Drinking  water 
for  the  mills  is  pumped  from  wells  over 
six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  mills  are 
equipped  throughout  with  sanitarv  drink- 
ing fountains. 

The  stereopticon  is  used  to  illustrate 
outdoor  lectures  and  travelogs  held  in 
the  summer  time,  when  as  many  as  five 
hundred  operatives  gather  on  the  grass 
before  the  screen  and  listen  attentively 
to  the  educational  and  entertaining  ex- 
planation of  the  pictures. 

The  talking  machine  has  also  been 
brought  into  use  to  make  the  summei 
evenings  pleasant,  and  placed  out-of- 
doors  it  sends  the  strains  of  memory- 
pregnant  songs  and  well-loved  hymns 
through  the  night  air,  carrying  a  message 
and  meaning  to  many. 

Results 

The  big  heart  which  prompts  this  ex- 
tensive welfare  work  for  the  character- 
growth  of  the  operatives  has  its  looked- 
for  reward  in  the  people's  love.  That 
the  operatives  of  the  Proximity  Manu- 
facturing Company  \o\-e  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone 
is  not  fancy,  but  fact.  ^lill  operatives 
as  a  rule  are  extremely  migratory,  roam- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  search  of  new 
work.  Tn  ^Ir.  Cone's  mills  this  is  not 
the  case.  Families  who  once  settle  there, 
stay  there.  They  enter  a  cheerful  atmos- 
phere, meet  kind  treatment  on  every 
hand,  find  good  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  what  is  more  pertinent  than  all 
their  houses  become  real  homes.  Pride 
is  aroused  in  well-kept  kitchens,  living- 
rooms,  gardens.  The  subtle  growth  of  a 
new  and  finer  self-respect  springs  up, 
through  the  welfare  worker's  teachings 
and  examples,  until  the  home  atmosphere 
is  established,  emljracing  a  spirit  of 
lovaltv  and  content. 
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"j\Iaple-Rose  Nook" 

H€nderson\-ine,  N.  C, 

July  24,  1914 
^ly  Dear  Friends : 

I  am  out  here  in  my  favorite  spot, 
which  I  have  named  "Maple-Rose 
Nook."  I  must  describe  it :  A  wire 
fence  on  three  sides,  over  which  roses 
and  jessamine  clamor  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  forms  an  arbor,  and  affords  the  cool- 
est and  most  delightful  retreat  imagin- 
able. A  beautiful  silver  -  leaf  maple 
spreads  out  its  down-drooping  branches, 
and  lends  a  more  perfect  shelter  from 
the  sun's  scorching  rays  than  an  um- 
brella. The  grass  is  my  carpet,  and  the 
pebbles  I  use  for  paperweights.  I  find 
that  nothing  is  so  little  or  insignificant  or 
common  but  what  it  may  serve  some  use- 
ful purpose.  I  have  my  hammock 
and  writing  table  and  pads  out  here, 
where  I  can  write  and  think  undisturbed, 
for  the  butterflies  and  bees  and  birds  are 
my  only  companions,  and  while  verv  so- 
ciable and  friendly  they  do  not  interrupt 


nie  as  people  sometimes  do.  I  love  the 
freedom  of  the  Big  Outdoors.  Four  walls 
alwa3's  did  give  me  the  feeling  of  a  pris- 
oner, and  every  time  I  can  I  make  my 
escape,  which  is  not  as  often  as  I  could 
like.  It  occurs  to  me  that  freedom  is  one 
of  the  most  priceless  privileges  we  enjoy. 
I  have  just  had  a  rest-hour  in  my  ham- 
mock, and  while  I  lay  there  I  heard  a 
flutter  in  the  leaves  overhead,  and  upon 
looking  up  I  noticed  a  bluejay  eyeing  me 
riuizzically.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  he  was  thinking  of.  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  his  own  quaint  ideas  of 
people  and  things,  though  he  is  too  po- 
lite to  express  them.  After  he  found  I 
was  inclined  to  be  sociable,  he  too 
seemed  of  a  friendly  turn,  and  with  a 
coquettish  flit  of  his  tail  he  perched 
nearer,  and  winked  at  me  in  a  way  that 
invited  a  summer  flirtation.  But  unfor- 
tunately T  found  him  to  be  a  very  fickle 
fellow,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  presum- 
ably forgot  all  about  me,  and  seemed  in- 
tent  upon    some   mission   that   evidently 
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concerned  only  himself.  After  watch- 
ing him  closely,  to  discover  if  possible 
the  rival  who  had  alienated  his  affections 
from  me,  I  found,  upon  changing  my  po- 
sition— he  had  turned  his  back  on  me — 
that  he  was  busily  engaged  in  making  a 
meal  off  of  my  supposed  rival,  which 
turned  out  to  be  none  other  than  a  cater- 
pillar, whose  evil  mission  seemed  to  be 
to  injure  or  altogether  destroy  my  beauti- 
ful tree.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Blu€Jay  for  his  good  service  in  ridding 
me  of  this  pest,  and  have  invited  him  to 
call  at  Maple-Rose  Nook  as  often  as  he 
wishes. 

I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  some  people 
are  enemies  of  jaybirds  ?nd  sparrows, 
regarding  them  as  destructive  birds,  be- 
cause they  borrow  a  few  vegetables,  a 
little  grain  or  fruits  from  our  tields, 
gardens,  and  orchards,  when  in  reality 
they  pay  us  back  in  double  measure  by 
destroying  hundreds  of  harmful  insects 
which  would  otherwise  prey  upon  our 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  grains,  and  do  us 
much  more  lasting  injury.  Since  the 
Creator  of  plant  life  has  provided  a  va- 
riety and  abundance  of  good  things  for 
our  daily  food,  it  would  seem  a  little  self- 
ish not  to  share  with  these  useful  little 
servants  that  make  the  world  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  because  of  their 
presence — at  least,  sufficient  to  keep  life 
in  their  bodies.  ■Moreover,  when  the 
Creator  planned  this  beautiful  world,  he 
was  not  so  busy  about  more  important 
matters  but  that  he  remembered  to  create 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  bright-hued, 
sweet-voiced  singers,  and  scatter  them 
over  the  whole  world  for  the  enjoyment 
of  people  everywhere.  Even  on  the 
lonely  old  ocean,  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  gulls  come  and  go.  and  swoop  down, 
and  add  the  last  perfect  touch  to  the 
beautiful  picture  of  crested  billow  and 
blue  sky,  with  its  wonderful  sunsets  of 
gorgeous,  shimmering  hues.     .And  awav 


in  the  tropics  the  woods  are  brilliant  with 
bright,  feathered  songsters  of  myriad  col- 
ors, that  make  sweeter  music  than  anv 
human  orchestra  ever  rendered.  Since 
the  Creator  placed  them  here,  with  such 
a  beautiful  mission  to  perform,  would  it 
not  seem  that  we  should  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  their  small  needs?  Nor  could 
I  e-\-er  understand  how  boys  and  men 
can  take  delight  in  shooting  these  beau- 
tiful, helpless  things  for  mere  sport — of 
whom  the  Father  said  that  not  one  should 
fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice.  It 
seems  to  me  nothing  more  or  less  than 
brutal  savagerv.  Then,  too,  every  time 
we  kill  a  bird,  we  kill  a  friend,  the  guard- 
ian of  our  crops,  and  thereby  injure  our 
own  best  interests. 

I  have  just  been  watching  a  flock  of 
pigeons  soaring  away  in  the  distance,  and 
as  I  followed  their  graceful  flight,  and 
noted  the  perfect  freedom  of  their  move- 
ments as  they  scaled  the  air.  the  thought 
of  our  own  freedom,  the  priceless  legacy 
left  us  by  our  forefathers,  came  to  me. 
and  my  heart  swelled  with  thanksgiving. 
You  see  it  has  not  been  long  since  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  the  feeling  of  pride 
and  love  of  my  independence,  which 
seems  to  grow  stronger  and  mean  more 
to  me  with  the  return  of  e\'ery  Fourth, 
still  lingers  with  me.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  too  patriotic,  or  too  thankful  to 
our  forefathers  who  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  ago  determined  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  shackles  of  British 
tyrannv  and  become  a  free  and  independ- 
ent people,  declaring  that  men  were  '"cre- 
ated equal :  that  they  were  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  were  life,  lib- 
ertv.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  to 
quote  directly  from  that  wonderful  docu- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  this  belief,  handed  down  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  years  ago.  is  just  as 
true  and  lovallv  upheld  by  us  today  as  it 
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was  by  our   forefathers   so  many  years 
ago. 

I  never  ha\e  liked  the  Pagan  idea  car- 
ried out  in  the  way  we  celebrate  the 
Fourth.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  more  noise  they  make,  the  more 
money  they  burn  up  in  fireworks,  the 
more  fingers  and  toes  that  are  maimed, 
the  more  eyes  put  out,  the  more  property 
destroyed,  and  the  more  people  and 
horses  frightened,  the  more  glorious  their 
celebration  of  one  of  the  greatest  anni- 
versaries America  enjoys.  I  always  feel 
a  little  anxiety  when  the  day  approaches. 
I  do  not  like  to  borrow  trouble,  or  antici- 
pate accidents,  but  every  vear,  the  dav 
after  Fourth  of  July  the  papers  are  so 
full  of  shocking  accidents  to  children,  and 
even  grown-ups,  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty from  some  explosion  or  careless 
handling  of  fireworks,  that  I  devoutlv 
wish  we  Americans  might  become  brave 
enough  and  sensible  enough  to  shake  oft 
this  foolish  old  custom,  and  celebrate 
this  great  day  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion in  a  more  dignified  and  sane  manner. 

The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  should 
rejoice  in  our  freedom  and  the  won- 
derful privileges  it  gives  us.  Especially 
should  we  women  glory  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  American-born,  and  there- 
fore free.  This  is  indeed  a  great  cause 
for  rejoicing,  when  we  compare  our  lots 
with  the  poor  oppressed  women  of  cer- 
tain heathen  lands,  who  are  looked  down 
upon  and  shamefully  mistreated  for  the 
simple  reason  and  no  other  that  they  are 
women,  and  who  are  deprived  of  their 
rights  to  the  extent  of  not  being  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  husbands,  but  are 
forced  to  marry  and  become  the  slaves  of 
men  they  often  do  not  love  and  some- 
times cannot  even  respect;  and  in  some 
places  are  made  the  slaves  of  their 
mother-in-law's  caprices  and  unreason- 
able demands.  In  some  countries,  in 
years  past,  the  coming  of  a  girl  babv  into 


the  home  was  a  source  of  regret  and 
mortification,  and  thousands  of  girl 
babies  have  been  slain  as  sacrifices  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  heathen  gods.  Can 
we  imagine  anything  more  horrible  ?  Can 
we  imagine  any  sadder  tragedies  than 
these  in  the  life  of  a  woman? 

Speaking  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by 
American  women,  even  in  the  choice  of 
their  husbands,  leads  up  to  postcript  No. 
2  of  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  promised 
to  tell  you  a  little  secret,  ^^'ell,  here  it 
is :  Not  long  ago.  on  a  visit  to  a  mill  in 
this  State,  I  met  one  of  the  dearest  little 
girls  I  almost  ever  saw.  She  was  sixteen, 
but  small  for  her  age.  She  has  such  a 
sweet,  winsome  face,  roguish  eyes  of  the 
deepest  blue,  with  long  curling  lashes, 
and  the  softest,  sunshiny  brown  hair, 
that  peeps  out  from  under  the  frill  of  a 
little  blue  gingham  cap  she  wears  to  pro- 
tect her  hair  from  lint,  and  curls  over 
her  ears  and  all  about  her  forehead  in 
little  ringlets.  Being  gingham,  that  little 
cap  launders  so  nicely,  and  really  it  gives 
her  a  truly  coquettish  look  ;  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  unconscious  of  it.  I  told  her  I 
thought  it  was  very  sensible  of  her  to 
wear  a  cap,  and  I  liked  the  style  so  much 
I  asked  her  for  the  pattern.  She  seemed 
very  much  surprised  at  the  request,  and 
told  me  she  had  a  friend,  with  a  lovely 
suit  of  golden  hair,  who  said  she  was 
"above  wearing  a  cap ;"  and  made  fun 
of  her  for  doing  so.  This  seemed  funny 
to  me,  and  really  silly,  ^^'hy,  when  1 
sweep  and  dust  I  always  wear  a  cap 
fand,  confidentially,  caps  are  really  very 
becoming;  I  like  them").  Now,  I  fear  the 
friend  of  this  little  girl  will  ruin  her 
beautiful  hair  because  of  her  foolish 
pride. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  story — I  do 
have  such  a  habit  of  getting  ofl:'  the  sub- 
ject. I  promised  to  tell  you  the  secret, 
and  here  I've  kept  you  waiting  and  guess- 
ing  all   this    time,    while    I    rambled    on 
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about  pretty  faces,  roguish  eyes,  and 
gingliam  caps,  ^^'ell,  I  shan't  keep  you 
waiting  another  minute :  so  here's  the 
secret  (Please  be  very  careful  to  keep  it 
to  yourselves,  because  she  might  not  like 
to  have  it  get  out )  :  Well.  I  am  sure  you 
won't  be  very  greatly  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  this  little  girl  is  in 
love,  and  is  really  engaged  to  be  married. 
But  here  is  one  thing  which  I  do  regret, 
for  I  am  very  fond  of  her,  and  interested 
in  her  welfare :  ^^'hen  the  other  girls  go 
into  the  noon  classes,  to  learn  sewing, 
embroiderv,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  things 
to  make  housekeeping  easier  and  better 
in  every  way,  this  little  girl  persists  in 
sitting  out  on  a  cracker  box  in  front  of 
the  mill,  spooning  with  her  lover  in  the 
sunshine.  Now,  the  mill  management 
went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  get  the  best  teachers  to  be  had 
to  come  there  and  teach  the  girls  and 
older  women  all  kinds  of  helpful,  useful 
things,  and  I  don't  think  it  looks  quite 
appreciative  of  this  little  girl  not  to  avail 
herself  of  their  kindness.  But,  losing 
sight  of  this,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  she 
is  standing  in  her  own  light  greatlv  by 
neglecting  this  splendid  opportunity, 
especially  as  she  exoects  to  marrv  and 
snuggle  down  in  a  little  rest  of  her  own 
before  a  great  while.  She  could  learn 
how  to  make  so  many  useful  things  that 
would  render  her  home  cosv  and  comf^•. 
if  she  would  onlv  go  into  the  noo'i 
classes  instead  of  sitting  out  there  in  tlT= 
sunshine  on  the  cracker  box  everv  d-"- 
in  the  week  spooning  with  her  lo\'er.  I'll 
wager  vou  she'll  get  enough  of  him  after 
she  has  been  married  awhile,  anywa^. 
Then  she  will  regret  that  she  let  th-s 
golden  onportunitv  for  learning  how  to 
be  a  real  homemaker  and  good  housewife 
slip  mst  her.  It  is  quite  right  and  oroper 
that  all  the  nice  boys  and  girls  get  mar- 
ried in  t'me.  and  ha^-e  happv.  comfortabk- 
homes  of  their  own  :  but  I  do  thi"k  ther-- 


are  a  great  many  important  things  to  be 
learned  before  one  takes  such  a  serious 
step. 

Now  I  believe  my  good-night  wish  in 
my  last  letter  was  that  our  common  aim 
might  be  to  make  the  most  of  our  lives, 
and  hold  out  to  each  other  a  helping  hand 
as  we  go  along.  I  feel  that  our  little 
friend  (whose  secret  I  ha\e  told,  but 
whose  name  I  shall  keep  back,  as  she 
has  not  publicly  announced  her  engage- 
ment yet;  and  it  would  not  be  living  by 
the  Golden  Rule  to  give  her  away)  needs 
a  helping  hand  held  out  to  her  at  this 
crisis,  and  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  we 
mav  be  able  to  assist  her  in  getting  ready 
to  keep  house  by  passing  on  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
cheapest  and  most  attractive  way  for  fur- 
nishing her  little  home,  and  in  mv  next 
letter  I  shall  lend  her  some  hints  I 
have  worked  out  on  practical  home  fur- 
nishings, and  in  the  meantime  perhaps 
}'on  may  each  have  something  still  better 
to  offer.  Someone  once  said  this,  that  ''all 
the  world  loves  a  lover."  I  am  sure  we 
all  love  this  little  girl,  and  want  to  see 
her  just  as  happy  and  contented  in  her 
new  home  as  can  be.  One  thing  troubles 
me  a  wee  bit :  she  and  her  "young  man" 
have  not  laid  bv  a  nest-eeg  for  the  rainy 
day,  but  maybe  we  can  all  pull  together, 
and  help  them  b^-  exchanging  ideas  on 
cheap  plans  of  li\ing:  and  perhaps  they 
mav  get  along  nicely  after  all.  I  am 
sure  we  all  hope  so. 

I  am  thinking  of  each  of  vou  through 
these  hot.  trying  days,  and  wish  I  could 
share  the  mountain  breezes  with  you. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  very  soon,  and 
with  verv  best  wishes,  believe  me,  always 
Sincerely  your  friend 

COXST.VXCE   LOVE.IOY 

P.  S. — Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have 
heard  from  some  of  our  friends,  the  In- 
dustrial \\'orkers,  down  in  South  Caro- 
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lina.  They  too  wish  to  join  our  circle, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  delighted  to  have 
them  and  give  them  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. I  have  incltided  them  in  the  ad- 
dress on  the  envelope  of  my  letter, 
which  now  goes  to  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers, Allover  The  CaroUnas. 


P.  S.  Xo.  2 — \Mien  you  write  me,  be 
sure  to  send  your  letter  to  the  following 
address : 

COXSTANCE  LOVEJOY 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Care  Skyland  ilagazine 
Box  C 
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fOlU^lS  o 


iCVELOPiVCi-^NT 


fiiiiiiiiiiiminiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^ 

North  Carolina  and  Progress  Synonymous 


A  FEW  SNAPSHOTS  OF  WILMINGTON,  AND  WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH 


Distance  Mad 
Easy 


M 


EASURED 
by  miles,  the 
distance  between 
the  rhododendron  of  The  Land  of  the 
Sky  and  the  cotton  blossoms  and  pea- 
vines  of  the  central,  eastern,  or  coastal 
sections  of  the  State  is  considerable — 
the  former  and  latter  representing  the 
extreme  geographical  boundaries  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  distance,  however,  is  lost  sight  of 
through  the  facilities  of  easy  and  rapid 
transportation  afforded  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line's  comfortable  Pull- 
man trains. 

The  climate,  the 
Comparisons  geological  composi- 

tion of  the  soil, 
hence  the  crops  of  these  sections  differ 
materially,  but  the  sturdy  and  unquench- 
able spirit  of  our  pioneer  forefathers  is 
the  equally-divided  heritage  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  three  sections,  whose 
common  aim  seems  to  be  the  promotion 
of  every  interest  for  the  upbuilding  of 
their  beloved  commonwealth. 

Through      this 
Progress  broad     area     the 

signs  of  progress 
are  everywhere  manifest,  and  the  word 
progress  is  the  slogan  sounded  on  all 
sides,  from  Asheville,  Hendersonville, 
and  Waynesville  in  the  west,  through  a 
wide  range  of  central  territory  with  its 
fast  growing  cities  and  vast  fields  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  etc.,  to  Wilmington, 
Wrightsville    Beach,    and    Southport    in 


the  east.  This  progress  is  noth- 
ing short  of  phenomenal,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  may  be  found  in  Air.  Bion 
H.  Butler's  masterful  address  delivered 
before  the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso- 
ciation at  \\'rightsville  Beach,  and  repro- 
duced elsewhere  in  the  current  issue  of 
this  magazine. 

Nor  is  it  any  matter  for  wonderment 
that  North  Carolina  is  forging  to  the 
front  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  employ  a 
somewhat  stereotyped  phrase.  The  men 
and  women  of  North  Carolina  have 
dreamed  dreams,  they  have  seen  visions  ; 
nor  has  their  dreaming  been  in  vain.  As 
commonwealth  builders,  thev  have  not 
only  planned  well,  but  have  backed  up 
their  planning  with  the  might  of  brawn 
and  muscle  and  the  expenditure  of  untir- 
ing mental  energy. 

First  the  woodman's  ax  blazed  the 
trail.  Eventually  public  roads  followed, 
for  whose  upkeep  not  many  seemed  to 
feel  an  individual  responsibility.  In  time, 
public  sentiment  awoke,  the  county  and 
the  State  became  interested,  and  now  a 
great  highway  from  mountain  to  sea  is 
to  be  the  monument  to  the  roadbuilders' 
efforts.  And  it  is  only  the  question  of  a 
little  while  until  North  Carolina  becomes 
a  great  network  of  food  roads,  from 
North  to  South,  from  western  boundary 
to  eastern  shoreline. 

During  the  last  decade,  an  unusual 
impetus  has  been  given  educational 
advancement.  Vocational  education  is 
being  taught.  Agricultural  schools  have 
been   established,   and   the   farmer's   son 
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has  learned  from  these  and  the  county 
farm  demonstrator  that  scientific  methods 
applied  to  the  culti\-ation  of  the  soil  will 
at  harvest  time  give  him  tenfold  advan- 
tage over  the  stickler  for  old-time 
methods.  The  daughter's  education  is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  art  of  learning 
to  enter  a  drawing-room  gracefully,  a 
few  high-sounding  French  phrases,  or 
a  perfunctory  skimming  of  English  text- 
books. She  has  broadened  her  college 
course  to  include  plain,  everyday  sewing, 
bread  baking,  and  all  the  fine  art  of 
good  housewifery. 

North  Carolina  teachers  are  learning  to 
study  the  child  out  of  class,  and  the 
various  methods  of  awkening  its  mental- 
ity to  its  fullest  vigor.  In  some  schools 
the  Montessori  method  has  been  intro- 
duced, though  yet  in  its  experimental 
stage. 

Among  the  most  notable  signs  of  prog- 
ress is  the  evolution  of  the  North 
Carolina  farmer  from  ox  cart  to  auto, 
from  tallow  dip  to  electric  bulb,  from 
spring  pail  to  spigot,  from  almanac  to 
daily  paper,  made  possible  by  the  R.  F. 
D.  Traveling  libraries,  telephonic  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  are 
other  symptoms  of  rural  awakening. 

Probably  the  wheels  of  progress  have 
turned  no  more  rapidly  in  any  direction 
than  in  furthering  the  great  industrial 
activities  in  the  State.  So  amazing  has 
been  this  progress  that  North  Carolina  is 
being  recognized  among  the  foremost 
manufacturing  States  in  the  Union. 

From  its  Rip  \'an  \\'inkle  sleep, 
incident  to  the  paralyzing  ravages  of  war. 
North  Carolina  came  forth  at  last,  re- 
freshed, renewed  in  every  faculty ;  and 
its  educational,  industrial,  and  civic 
awakening  shall  pass  into  history,  and 
make  interesting  reading  for  coming 
generations. 

Nor  are  the  foregoing  statements  made 
in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  from  sheer 


State  loyalty,  and  in  refutation  of  an  all- 
too-current  opinion  in  some  sections  that 
North  Carolina  is  a  laggard  in  matters 
progressive. 

Surely  the  heart  of  every  native-born 
son  and  daughter  has  cause  to  swell  with 
State  pride  as  they  rehearse  the  greatness 
of  their  commonwealth :  as  they  point  to 
its  educational  and  cultural  record  of 
achie\ement :  and  tell  the  magnetic  stor}' 
of  industrial  progress,  its  unlimited  tim- 
ber resources,  fine  ore  deposits,  and  enor- 
mous crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
grains,  fruits,  and  so  on,  which  vearlv 
bring  into  the  State  an  enormous  revenue. 

It  is  time  that  the  outside  world  became 
educated  to  the  proper  appreciation  of 
its  wonderful  resources  and  natural  ad- 
vantages, which  place  it  in  line  to  become 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
States  in  the  Union. 


The  Cape  Fear 
Spirit  of  Progress 


A  t  the  recent 
meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  at  ^^>ightsville  Beach, 
the  writer  was  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  with  wh'cli  the  Cape  Fear 
people  seem  imbued. 

Down  in  the  Tidewater  section  they 
dare  attempt  big  things,  and  what  is 
better  still  they  accomplish  big  things. 
The  story  of  their  acliievement.  were  it 
all  told,  could  not  be  embraced  in  one 
chapter,  but  would  stretch  out  in  a  serial. 
Only  a  few  desultory  snapshots,  taken 
with  the  mental  camera  on  the  occasion 
of  that  all-too-brief  visit,  can  be  repro- 
duced here. 

And      the      first 

Wilmington  expostlre        is        of 

\\'ilmington,       the 

leading  seaport  of  North   Carolina,   and 

the  fourth  port  in  southern  exporting. 

^^'ith  an  eye  focused  vigilantly  on  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ^^'ilming- 
ton  has  sjaared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
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upon  improvements  on  her  terminal 
facilities,  in  order  to  accommodate  all 
classes  of  ocean  traffic,  and  will  no  doubt 
share  in  the  Pacific  coast  traffic.  The  three 
small  warehouses  in  evidence  fourteen 
years  ago  ha^-e  been  superseded  by  eleven 
large  terminal  warehouses.  Thus  W"\\- 
mington  has  become  the  logical  port  of 
entry  for  steamers  from  European  and 
South  American  ports,  which  arrive  here 
almost  daily  with  cargoes  of  fertilizer 
constituents.  A  part  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  abroad  not  utilized  by  local 
concerns  are  discharged  at  the  terminal 
warehouses  and  reshipped  to  fertilizer 
concerns  throughout  North  Carolina. 
Sailing  vessels  from  Northern  ports  also 
unload  here.  A\'ilmington  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  great  distribution  center, 
through  which  various  channels  of  trade 
may  be  supplied. 

Annually  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  cotton  are  exported  from  this  port, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the 
largest  single  cotton  exporting  firm  in 
the  world  is  located  here  (just  as  it  is 
a  fact  for  pardonable  pride  that  North 
Carolina  claims  the  largest  hosiery  mill 
and  the  largest  denim  mill  in  the  workH. 

Steamers  from  the  port  of  A\"ilming- 
ton  carry  from  ten  to  seventeen  thou- 
and  bales  across  each  trip,  and  several 
■Southern  States  ship  their  cotton  here  to 
be  exported.  In  1912.  the  exports  from 
\\'ilmington  amounted  to  $28,812,000, 
and  the  imports  were  valued  at  $3,300.00. 
which  figures  mark  an  almost  phenom- 
enal increase  over  other  years. 

One  of  the  big  propositions  Wilming- 
ton tackled  something  over  seven  years 
ago  was  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  link  of  the  Inland  \\'aterway 
from  Boston  to  Key  \\'est.  To  the  \\'il- 
mington  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  The 
North  Carolina  \\'aterways  .\ssociation. 
which  organizations  ha\e  worked  untir- 


ingly for  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  credit  of  the  undertaking  is 
largely  attributable. 

\\"ilmington's  annual  business  is  repre- 
sented by  the  telling  figures  of  seventy- 
five  million  dollars.  Its  agricultural 
assets  and  fine  timber  resources 
give  it  enviable  prominence  and  a  healthy 
revenue. 

A'ast  areas  of  tupelo,  black  and  sweet 
gum.  hardwoods,  and  pine,  along  Wil- 
mington's two  large  rivers,  make  it  a 
feasible  location  for  woodworking  plants, 
and  the  manufacturer  is  turning  this 
adxantage  to  his  material  profit. 

Wilmington  and  the  Cape  Fear  section 
are  rich  in  tradition  and  historic  lore, 
which  have  been  beautifully  and  tenderly 
portrayed  in  story  and  in  song.  From 
a  cultural,  civic,  and  commercial  stand- 
point. '\^'ilmington  is  both  attractive  and 
desirable.  Many  characteristics  com- 
bine to  make  it  so.  and  the  keynote  may 
be  found  in  a  progressive  and  intelligent 
citizenship,  backed  by  no  mean  capital. 
Its  well-planned  streets,  beautiful  shade 
trees,  handsome  homes,  well-kept  lawns, 
its  attractive  public  buildings,  clubs,  and 
hotels,  of  which  the  Hotel  Orton  stands 
in  line  for  prominent  mention,  deserve 
more  than  passing  notice. 

Wilmington's  ciyic  loveliness  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  pleasure  park,  with  its 
beautiful  lake,  from  which  avenues  of 
stately  trees  rise  from  out  the  water, 
their  downward  -  drooping  branches 
gracefully  festooned  with  silver  -  gray 
moss,  in  semblance  not  unlike  old  lace, 
and  seen  by  moonlight  presents  an  aspect 
of  imusual  witchery  and  charm.  The 
plash  of  oars  of  numerous  small  craft, 
in  rhythmical  precision,  gliding  in  and 
out  of  these  tree-lined  miniature 
waterways,  if  so  they  might  be  styled, 
and  the  far-away  tinkle  of  a  mandolin, 
are   prone    to    conjure   up    memories    of 
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Venetian  nights,  and  set  the  imaginative 
to  dreaming. 

A  casino  or  dancing  pavilion,  where 
various  entertainment  is  provided  for 
the  public,  is  built  out  over  the  lake. 

The  park  is  rendered  easily  accessible 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  by  Wilmington's 
excellent  street  car  service. 

Leading  out  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  is  a  fine  system 
of  good  roads,  shaded  on  either 
side  by  trees  noticeable  for  their  size 
and  beauty,  and  affording  a  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  sun's  fierce  rays.  Here 
again  may  be  seen  silver-gray  moss 
clinging  to  the  interlacing  boughs,  and 
hanging  down  in  graceful  festoons.  A 
spin  over  these  fine  roads  is  a  delight 
that  must  be  experienced  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  finer  sense  of  the  meaning. 

The  foregoing  rapid-motion  picture  of 
"Wilmington,  somewhat  obscure  because 
of  high-speed  and  long  distance,  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  imprint  of 
such  progressive  spirits,  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  original  study,  as  the  ^^'il- 
mington  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
North  Carolina  Waterways  Association, 
The  Tidewater  Power  Company,  Editor 
Clawson  of  The  Morning  Star.  Editor 
Cowan  of  The  JJ^ihnington  DispatcJi, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  formerfy  editor  of 
The  Wilmington  Messenger,  and  others 
whose  names  are  not  available  at  this 
writing,  but  who  might  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  among  those  who 
have  trained  their  concentrated  eflfort 
in  the  work  of  placing  the  word  JVil- 
inington  opposite  one  of  those  roundest, 
largest,  blackest  spots  on  the  map  of 
North  Carolina,  that  one  can  sight  in- 
stantly, without  having  to  look  twice,  or 
trace  down  from  Charlotte. 

In      photograph- 
ing      \\'ilmington, 
the  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  producing  a  picture 


Wrightsville 
Beach 


of  Wrightsville  Beach.  Whether  \\"i\- 
mington  claims  Wrightsville,  or  whether 
Wrightsville  claims  A^'ilmington,  as  its 
suburb,  is  still  somewhat  vague  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  from  impressions 
received  on  the  recent  visit.  At  any 
race,  \\"ilmington  would  not  be  ^^'il- 
mington  without  Wrightsville,  nor 
would  Wrightsville  be  Wrightsville 
without  \\'ilmington.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation manifest  between  Wilmington 
and  ^^'rightsvi^e  is  worthy  of  emulation  : 
and  without  co-operation  no  two  near 
towns  can  attain  their  most  perfect  de- 
velopment. 

\\'rightsvi!le  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  flourishing  seaside  re- 
sorts on  the  Carolina  coast,  and  is  sit- 
uated eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Wil- 
mington, on  a  small  island. 

The  Seashore  and  Oceanic,  two  large 
hotels,  operated  imder  capable  manage- 
ment, aft'ord  excellent  accommodation, 
better  in  reality  than  may  be  found  at 
certain  other  seaside  resorts  which  lay 
claim  to  greater  pretensions.  Comfort- 
able rooms,  quick,  polite  service,  ex- 
cellent cuisine,  of  which  the  sea-foods 
form  the  most  delectable  part,  for  high- 
landers  at  least,  contribute  towards  mak- 
ing these  stopping  places  justly  popular. 

Two  clubs,  numerous  boarding-houses, 
and  private  cottages,  the  majority  situ- 
ated on  the  ocean  side  of  the  beach, 
afford  accommodation  for  the  large 
crowds  that  flock  to  ^^'rightsville  with 
the  return  of  every  season. 

At  Wrightsville  there  is  no  time  nor 
occasion  for  ennui.  Every  minute  of 
the  day,  and  far  into  the  evening  hours, 
some  pleasant  diversion  is  in  progress — 
from  surf  bathing,  deep  sea  and  still 
water  fishing,  sailing  on  Wrightsville 
Sound,  canoeing  on  both  ocean  ana 
Sound,  to  say  nothing  of  card  parties, 
dancing,  various  entertainments  at 
Lumina,  the  hotels,  and  club  hotises. 
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The  Tidewater  Power  Company  oper- 
ate a  splendidly  equipped  trolley  line 
between  Wrightsville  and  Wilmington, 
on  a  thirty-minute  schedule.  During  the 
season,  passengers  can  step  off  the  trains 
at  the  Wilmington  station,  and  be  trans- 
ported over  this  line  without  a  change, 
and  delivered  at  hotel  or  cottage  door, 
as  the  line  traverses  the  entire  length  of 


the  beach.  Wrightsville  Beach  has  at- 
tained the  distinction  she  enjoys  in  an 
incredibly  short  period,  having  emerged 
from  a  series  of  sand  dunes  a  few  years 
ago  to  a  flourishing  seaside  resort,  and 
the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  untiring 
energy  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  Cape 
Fear  section. 


Dana 

DANA,    Henderson    County,    N.    C,  There    are   large    c|uantities    of    cabbage 

is  located  four  and  one-half  miles  and    potatoes    grown    here,   as   well   as 

east  of   Hendersonville,   directly  on  top  strawberries,  grapes,  cherries,  dewberries, 

of    the    Blue    Ridge   Mountains,   which  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc. 


gives  it  the  most  excellent  year-around- 
climate  to  be  found  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Government  surveys  de- 
scribe this  section  as  "a  plateau,  extend- 


ing from  Flat  Rock  to  Edneyville,"  a 
distance  of  eight  miles;  Dana  being 
located  halfway  between  the  two  points. 

This  section  of  the  State  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  fruit-growing,  especially  apples, 
the  famous  iHill  Orchard  being  located 
near  Dana,  and  other  orchard  properties 
are  being  improved  all  over  the  town- 
ship. This  section  is  also  well  adapted 
to   truck   growing,    and    to   small    fruits. 


The  Ottaray  Canning  Company  has 
one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  State 
located  here,  that  puts  up  jellies,  canned 
peaches,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  in  fact 
everything  that  is  put  up  in  a 
large  cannery.  The  plant  has 
been  declared  by  can-makers 
from  \"irginia  to  be  the  most 
up-to-date  one  in  either  North 
Carolina  or  Virginia.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  for  disposal 
of  the  refuse,  etc..  are  perfect. 
This  cannery  affords  a  market 
for  all  the  produce  that  can  be 
P:rown  in  Dana,  and  South  Caro- 
lina also  furnishes  a  market  for 
produce  raised  here.  The  out- 
put of  the  cannery  is  shipped 
from  iHendersonville  as  a  dis- 
tributing point. 

There  are  three  churches  located  at 
Dana — Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Advent- 
ist.  There  is  an  e.xcellent  school  build- 
ing good  telephone  service,  and  excellent 
roads  leading  to  Hendersonville  and 
other  sections  of  the  County. 

In  Dana  is  situated  the  picturesque 
home  of  Henry  Scadin  and  his  wife,  the 
noted  photographers  and  artists  whose 
work     has     attained     wide     prominence 
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throughout,  the  States,  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  composition  and 
color.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scadin  are 
the  designers  of  the  cover  page 
of  Skv-Land  magazine.  Their 
splendid"  apple-orchard  attests  to 
their  love  of  councry  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  success  of  the  sec- 
tion for  apple  raising. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Freeman,  engaged 
in  real  estate,  has  done  much  to 
build  up  Dana,  and  to  make  it 
the  enterprising  place  which  it  is 
today.      :Mr.     Philip     V.     Ward 

has  worked  for  the  progress  of  to  find   a  better  place  to  locate  than  in 

the    section    with    unselfish    service ;    the      the     prosperous,     progressive     town     of 
home-builder  and  the  farmer  will  go  far      Dana. 


The  Freeze-Bacon  Hosiery  Mills 


PIONEERS  in  the  industry  in  Hen- 
dersonville,  the  Freeze  -  Bacon 
Hosiery  Mills,  manufacturing  fine  gauge 
hose,  have  made  a  splendid  success  of 
their  business,  although  in  operation 
scarcely  more  than  two  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1912,  Mr.  R.  P.  Freeze  started 
the  business  with  twenty  machines,  which 
turned  out  about  one  case  of  hose  a 
day.  Situated  in  the  Columbia  Park 
section  with  healthful  surroundings,  and 
housed  in  a  neat  brick  building,  the  plant 
has  since  grown  steadily.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Bacon  joined  the  Ijusiness  in  11)13,  new 
buildings  were  added,  including  a  dye- 
house  and  a  store.  In  January,  1914,  the 
business  was  incorporated,  and  new 
machinery  installed,  so  that  the  output 
of  these  mills  today  is  three  thousand 
pairs  of  hose  a  day.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way  runs   its   tracks   to   the  mill   doors. 


so  that  shipments  are  made  directly  from 
the  plant. 

The  mills  employ  between  forty  and 
fifty  hands.  ]Many  of  the  girls  earn 
more  than  two  dollars  a  day,  and  none 
less  than  one  dollar  a  day. 

The  output  of  the  mills  is  sold  to  the 
jobbino-  trade  only,  and  the  readv  demand 
for  it  comes  largely  from  the  West. 

The  hose  which  these  mills  make  are 
of  strong,  durable  quality,  with  special 
features  of  wearing-strength.  The  heel 
and  toe  are  reinforced,  the  reinforced 
heel  running  high  in  back :  there  is  a 
double  sole  and  an  extended  toe,  while 
a  four-inch  welt  top  gixes  the  hose  a 
non-tearable  and  natty  finish. 

The  future  of  these  enterprising  mills 
appears  to  be  a  particularly  br'eht  one. 
Their  two-year  record  is  a  splendid  testi- 
monial to  what  a  good  business  man  can 
do  with  the  opportunities  at  his  door. 
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■•HENDERSONX'ILLE— 20.000    BY 
1920!" 


■•HENDERS;).\\ILLE— 20.000    BY 
1920!" 
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Panorama    of    Hender&onville  ,  N.C. 

iZ50    FEET    ^BOVE    SEA  LE*EL 


Hend 


enaersonviiie 


ill( 


By  Lila  Ripley  Barnwe 

SITL'ATED  upon  a  remarkable 
plateau,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  mountains,  with  its  altitude,  thorough 
drainage,  climatic  conditions,  and  per- 
fect healthfulness,  we  claim  that  few 
towns  in  the  United  States  possess  the 
natural  advantages,  combined  with  pleas- 
ant surroundings,  that  can  be  found  in 
Hendersonville. 


As  Asheville  is  the  metropolis  of  West- 
ern Xorth  Carolina,  so  Hendersonville 
is  the  hub  of  the  Upper  French  Broad. 

In  the  neighborhood,  there  are  endless 
attractions  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist, 
ornithologist,  geologist,  sportsman,  and 
pleasure  seeker.  As  a  health  resort  it 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Malaria  is  un- 
known, and  thousands  can  testify  to  its 
beneficent  effects  in  malarial  and  pul- 
monary troubles.  The  absence  of  fogs 
makes  it  a  particularly  suitable  resort 
for  invalids.  Strangers  seldom  fail  to 
remark  upon  the  clearness  of  the  skies. 


water  for  all  purposes,  including  the  Fire 
Department.  This  water  is  subiect  to 
frequent  analysis  by  the  State  chemist, 
thus  guarding  against  contamination. 
The  city  possesses  a  complete  and  per- 
fect sewer  system.  The  town  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  the  same  power  being  also 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
Bell  Telephone  Company  gives  direct 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  prompt  telegraphic  service 
is-  secured  by  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  Companies. 

Already  there  are  three  Banks — one 
Xational  and  two  State,  all  showing  a 
most  creditable  and  prosperous  standing. 

There  are  numerous  wholesale  and 
retail  houses,  meeting  every  requirement 
of  the  town  and  county,  and  even  going 
far  beyond.  An  excellent  high  school, 
conducted  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
modern  buildings  in  the  State,  affords 
thorough  training ;   se\eral  good  private 


The    altitude    gives    cool    and    delightful      schools,  and  six  churches  show  the  advan- 
summers.  blankets  being  required  in  July     tages   oft'ered   in  educational   upbuilding 


and  .\ugust,  yet  the  coolness  is  perfectly 
dry  and  invigorating.  The  mortality 
from  Dulmonary  phthisis  is  not  great  in 
any  section  of  Xorth  Carolina,  but  in 
this  mountain  section  the  death  rate  is 
still  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  lower 
lying  regions. 

The  reservoir  on  Echo  Mountain, 
equipped  with  fine  filtering  plant,  sup- 
plies the  town  with  an  abundance  of  pure 


and  religious  training.  In  addition  to 
the  schools  already  established,  three 
others  of  high  standing  will  be  ready  for 
business  this  Fall.  Of  these,  the  Blue 
Ridge  School  for  Boys,  under  Mr. 
Sandifer,  has  every  promise  of  success, 
offering  as  it  does  the  most  thorough 
training  for  university  education. 

Fassifern,  for  girls,  with  the  success- 
ful managemant  of  Miss  Kate  Shipp.  is 
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too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  mere 
mention.  The  school  will  open  with  in- 
creased advantages,  in  new  and  beautiful 
quarters.  Many  girls  from  various 
States  are  now  enrolled  for  the  coming 
session,  each  year  attesting  to  the  grow- 
ing desirability  of  this  justly  popular 
school. 

The  Patton  Memorial  Hospital  has 
been  in  operation  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  It  is  commandingly  situated,  and 
well  equipped.  With  its  excellent  phy- 
sicians, capable  nurses,  and  efficient 
superintendent.  Miss  Veal,  it  has  not  only 


citing  games  of  baseball,  a  skating  rink, 
bathing  beach,  dancing  pavilion,  tennis 
court,  and  other  amusements.  The 
drives  and  walks  through  tangled 
masses  of  laurel  and  rhododendron 
are  like  a  glimpse  of  fairyland. 
Picturesc^ue  Rainbow  Lake  is  con- 
nected with  Rhododendron  Lake  by  a 
winding  canal,  more  than  a  half-mile 
long,  and  upon  which  are  accommodating 
motor  boats.  Park  Heights  Tower  over- 
looks an  extensive  view  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  charm  of  the  valleys,  two 
lakes,  and  the  busv  town. 
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been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, but  numbers  of  patients  from 
a  distance  have  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  careful  nursing  and  skillful  atten- 
tion to  be  had  in  this  institution. 

The  South  Carolina  Club  has  a  superb 
location,  grand  view,  and  extensive 
grounds,  also  many  pretty  cottages  enjoy- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  club  house. 

The  Florida  colony,  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  growing  rapidly,  is  on  the  popular 
automobile  driveway  to  Asheville. 

Laurel  Park,  reached  by  electric  cars, 
is  but  a  mile  away  from  Main  Street. 
Here,  in  the  season,  are  to  be  found  ex- 


The  tower  is  reached  by  a  fascinating 
path  or  a  counterbalance  Swiss  railway. 
Springs  of  pure  water  are  abundant, 
with  nearby  rustic  seats  making  inviting 
lingering  places  for  the  weary,  and  the 
nature  lover. 

Mountainside  Park  is  just  beyond, 
and  is  indeed  a  favored  spot,  with 
its  dashing  waterfalls,  exquisite  moss, 
intricate  thickets  of  laurel  and  rho- 
dodendron, masses  of  ferns  and  rare 
plants.  A  delightful  tea-room  is  here, 
and  Sunday  sacred  concerts  given  by  the 
Erson  Orchestra  add  a  great  deal  to  one's 
pleasure. 
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LAKE   OSCEOLA 

Within  easy  driving  distance  of  the 
town  are  the  well-known  attractions  of 
Osceola  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  covering  about  fifty  acres,  around 
which  is  a  fine  drive,  Kanuga  Lake, 
with  its  established  summer  colony  in 
the  midst  of  fine  views,  boating  facilities, 
and  other  amusements ;  Far  Away, 
with  its  magnificent  view  of  the 
Balsams  and  surrounding  country; 
Duncraggin,  the  home  of  Judge  Ewart, 
which  commands  an  unequaled  view  of 
the  mountains,  in  combination  with  a 
lake  and  the  town ;  Jump-Off  Mountain, 
Mount  Hebron,  In- 
dian     Cave,      Salola, 

Bear     Wallow,     Pin- 
nacle, and  many  other 

points      of      interest. 

Historic     Flat     Rock 

is  but  a  short  distance 

to    the    south.       The 

charm  of  this  section 

of  the  grand  plateau 

of      the      Alleghanie; 

was  discovered  by  tlv 

coast      residents     o  f 

South  Carolina  about 

1820. 

Sixteen  miles  north 

is    Billmore,    the    su- 


perb estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  with 
its  magnificent 
grounds  and  forests, 
the  latter  now  the 
property  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Twelve  or  fifteen 
livery  stables  supply 
comfortable  vehicles 
and  good  saddle 
horses.  There  are  also 
several  up-to-date 
garages,  where  those 
who  so  prefer  may 
find  reliable  motor 
car  service.  The  town  boasts  of  five  large 
hotels,  affording  every  convenience  and 
luxury  for  those  who  desire  the  gaieties 
and  pleasures  of  a  thoroughly  modern  es- 
tablishment :  several  family  hotels,  and 
numerous  excellent  boarding-houses, 
giving  accommodation  for  those  of  quiet 
tastes  or  limited  means.  Throughout  the 
season  there  is  a  continual  round  of  card 
parties,  dances,  musicales,  and  other 
amusements.  In  and  near  the  town  are 
canning  factories,  which  supply  the  town 
with  choice  canned  fruit  and  vegetables, 
in  addition  to  those  freshly  gathered.    A 
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completion,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  increasing  busines  of  the  mail  serv- 
ice, while  the  Carnegie  Library  build- 
ing is  finished,  and  will  soon  be 
open  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  all  who  may  care  to  spend  a 
part  of  their  time  within  its  comfortable 
quarters. 

The  Tea-Room.  under  the  artistic 
supervision  of  ]Mrs.  Naylor,  afifords  a 
place  of  delightful  interest  and  attrac- 
tive originality.  In  addition  to  -ts 
quaint  charm,  delicious  refreshments  are 
daintily  served,  and  excellent  music  is 
rendered  by  the  Erson  Orchestra. 

A  prompt  and  willing  Fire  Depart- 
ment gives  protection  or  assistance  when- 
ever such  service  is  needed. 

The  unusual  advantages  of  Hender- 
sonville  are  already  widely  known,  and 
for  some  time  men  of  capital  have  been 
locating  here.  With  every  season  new 
houses  are  growing  into  form  on  the 
many  charming  sites  for  the  display  of 
costly  residences.  The  merits  and 
attractions  of  this  unrivaled  section  are 
being  rapidly  appreciated  by  the  business 
man,  the  health  seeker,  and  the  pleasure 
lover. 


first-class  Cream- 
ery is  in  successful 
operation,  provid- 
ing No.  I  milk  and 
butter. 

Four  avenues 
west  of  Main 
Street  have  been 
paved,  to  give 
property  owners 
and  \-isitors  the 
best  of  streets  and 
sidewalks. 

T  h  e  handsome 
new  p  o  s  t  o  ffi  c  e 
building  is  being 
rapidly    pushed   to 
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Providence  has  abundantly  blessed  this 
region,  and  the  many  advantages  and 
attractions  should  be  carefully  conserved 
and  improved,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thousands  who  are  yet  to  enjoy  its  privil- 
eges, as  well  as  for  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  abide  in  the  midst  of 
these  everlasting  hills. 

Carolina,  Land  of  beauty. 

How  the  mountains  proudly  rise. 


And  thy  scenes  are  most  entrancing 
Under  the  blue  covering  skies. 

.\h !   thou   reignest  queen   forever 
In  this  loyal  heart  of  mine. 
For  thy  climate  and  thy  scenery 
Make  thee   seem  almost  divine. 

Peaceful  are  thy  hills  and  valleys. 
Lovely  are  thy  woods  and  flowers, 
Nature  seems  to  reach  perfection 
In  this  mountain  land  of  ours. 


Lovely  Drives  in  Easy  Access  of  Hendersonville 


DRR'IXG  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
delightful  diversions  for  the  sum- 
mer visitor,  and  among  the  most  inter- 
esting points  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Hen- 
dersonville are  Highland  Lake,  Kanuga. 
Osceola,  historic  old  Flat  Rock,  Mount 
Hebron,  Mountainside  and  Laurel  Parks. 
An  outing  in  the  picturesque  Chimney 
Rock  country,  or  at  Sugar  Loaf  Alovm- 
tain,  eighteen  and  sixteen  miles  distant, 
once  experienced  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 


The  two  latter  points  are  situated  in  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  stretches 
of  movmtain  scenery  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  are  considered  by  some 
tourists  as  beautiful  as  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Chimney  Rock  is  but  five  miles  removed 
from  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  the  two 
are  connected  by  the  Appian  Way,  a 
wonderful  piece  of  Nature's  handiwork. 
Splendid  roads  lead  thither,  and  the 
trip  may  be  easily  made  within  half  a 
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day  each  way.  It  is  more  desirable, 
however,  to  linger  several  days,  in  order 
to  explore  the  many  points  of  interest  in 
that  beautiful  country. 

Hotels  and  boarding-houses,  scattered 
throughout  this  section,  afiford  ample 
accommodations  for  the  large  crowds  of 
tourists  that  flock  here  with  the  return 
of  every  season. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  drive 
to  one  of  the  points  referred  to  early 
in  this  article,  or  an  outing  in  the 
Chimnev  Rock  country,  it  is  necessary 
that  one's  driver  be  throughly  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  the  interesting  history  connected 
with  the  various  points  of  interest.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Jackson,  proprietor  of  The  Hen- 
dersonville  Livery  and  Transfer  Com- 
pany, who  recently  bought  out  the  South 
Carolina  livery,  one  of  the  most  up-to- 


date  livery  concerns  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  has  given  especial  attention  to 
this  feature  of  pleasure  driving. 

His  drivers  are  all  white  men  (he 
employs  no  negroes),  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  country  and  the  interest- 
ing history  surrounding  the  various 
objective  points,  and  are  prepared  to  give 
out  information  relative  thereto  to  all 
who  desire  it. 

Mr.  Jackson  insists  that  his  drivers  be 
at  all  times  careful,  courteous,  and  con- 
siderate of  the  comfort  of  their  passen- 
gers, and  a  drive  or  outing  in  one  of  his 
four-  or  six-passenger  rubber-tired  rigs 
or  runabouts  through  a  section  of  coun- 
try noted  all  over  the  continent  for  its 
panoramic  loveliness,  where  peak  after 
mountain  peak  rear  their  majestic  heads, 
where  limpid  lakes  are  circuited  by  miles 
of  fine  highways,  is  an  exquisite  and 
exhilarating  joy. 


The  Fruit  and  Crops  of  Henderson 
County 

By  E.  L.  Perkins.  County    Farm    Demonstrator 


AT  THE  present  time,  Henderson 
Countv  does  not  begin  to  feed  the 
thousands  of  visitors  annually  within  its 
borders.  There  is  a  demand,  a  remark- 
able demand,  for  all  the  products  of  the 
farm,  and  at  extremely  good  prices.  The 
opportunity  presented  here  to  energetic 
farmers,  ocrhardists.  truckers,  and  stock 
raisers  is  unquestioned. 

Henderson  County  contains  234.240 
acres,  or  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  square  miles.  The  area  is  about 
equally  divided  into  four  distinct  types, 
consisting  of  bottom  lands,  level  uplands, 
rolling  uplands,  and  steep  mountain 
lands.  The  County  is  well  drained  by 
numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  and  on  these 
streams  are  found  wide  and  fertile  bot- 


tom lands.  The  level  uplands  consist 
principally  of  Porter's  sandy  loam,  with 
a  good  stiff  red  clay  subsoil  which  holds 
its  fertility  extremely  well.  Even  where 
such  soil  has  been  sadly  abused,  it 
responds  readily  to  proper  farming 
methods,  and  there  are  any  number  of 
instances  to  substantiate  this  statement. 

George  Ward,  of  Brickton,  N.  C,  pro- 
duced one  himdred  and  two  bushels  of 
corn  on  one  acre,  and  his  corn  with- 
stood a  severe  storm  during  its  growth. 

Mr.  Frank  Pace,  in  the  noted  Edney- 
ville  section,  moved  to  a  farm  that 
several  farmers  had  found  unprofitable, 
and  had  moved  away  from ;  now  Mr. 
Pace  has  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive farms  in  western  North  Carolina. 
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He  has  improved  his  place  bv  feeding 
everything  that  he  raised  to  good  dairy 
cattle,  and  running  a  systematic  crop 
rotation,  and  many  other  farmers  in  the 
County  are  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  improving  their  farms  likewise.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Hooper,  of  the  noted  Mills  River 
section,  produced  an  average  of  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  says 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of 
Henderson  County  should  not  make  an 
average  of  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre. 

Farms  that  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
almost  worthless  have  been  restored  to  a 
remarkable  state  of  fertility  by  scientific 
rotation  of  crops  and  intelligent  business 
methods.  The  farmers  of  the  County 
are  fast  realizing  the  need  of  keeping 
more  stock  and  higher  bred  stock — the 
real  secret  of  agricultural  success.  The 
farms  are  doubling  in  value  about  every 
fiA'e  years.  Intelligent  farming  methods 
are  mainly  responsible  for  this  increase. 

As  two,  three,  and  even  four  crops  a 
year  can  be  grown  here  by  intensive 
farming,  twenty  acres  here  produces  as 
much  as  larger  areas  in  the  more  North- 
ern sections,  where  it  is  too  cold  to  farm 
during  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 
Extreme  heat  and  cold  are  not  known 
here.  Outdoor  work  can  be  carried  on 
'most  any  day  in  the  year. 

The  Boys'  Corn  Club  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Henderson  County  about  thre« 
years,  and  the  yields  that  the  boys  have 
made  are  a  credit  to  the  movement  to  ad- 
vance the  better  methods  of  farming.  The 
boys  that  reported  last  year  made  an 
average  of  fifty-two  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre. 

Since  I  have  been  employed  by  Hen- 
derson County  as  a  farm  demonstrator    [ 
have  worked  six  days  in  the  week  show 
ing  the  farmers  how  and  when  to  plo.v 
deep,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  sy-' 
tematic  crop   rotation,   and  teaching  the 


farmers  how  to  prune,  cultivate,  ar.'l 
spray  their  fruit  trees.  It  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  as  a  whole  the  farmers  are 
responding  kindly  to  this  instruction. 
Along  each  principal  road  leading  out  of 
Hendersonville,  I  have  one-acre  plats 
planted  in  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  .  etc., 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  anv  farming 
country.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
of  these  plats. 

Hendersonville  is  noted  for  the  large 
quantity  of  its  potato  shipments,  as  well 
as  for  the  ciuality  of  the  potatoes  them- 
selves. The  soil  of  Henderson  County 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  just  as  the  County  seems  to 
be  the  natural  home  of  the  cabbage.  Four 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
have  been  raised  in  this  section,  and 
while  the  average  crop  may  fall  below 
this  figure,  owing  to  the  unscientific 
methods  still  employed  bv  a  few  of  the 
less  progressive  farmers,  what  has  been 
done  can  be  done  again.  Hendersonville 
is  in  a  position  to  ship  a  half-million 
bushels  of  potatoes  a  year. 

The  old-time  line  of  cabbage-laden 
wagons,  stretching  through  the  main 
street  of  Henderson^•ille  down  to  the  sta- 
tion, is  no  longer  in  evidence,  but  only  be- 
cause shipping  methods  have  altered,  and 
not  because  the  finest  cabbages  are  not 
still  grown  here,  and  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. 

Rve  and  wheat  flourish  all  through 
this  section,  and  rye  especially  is  at  home 
here.  Thirty  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre 
is  not  an  unusual  crop,  and  wheat  is 
grown  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  mountains  and  rolh'ng  uplands  are 
unusually  well  suited  to  the  growing  of 
grass  and  the  grazing  of  cattle.  It  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  grasses  and  clovers. 
Over  a  thousand  acres  of  this  land  was 
sown  in  crimson  clover  this  year,  and  as 
much  more  in  red  clover.  Orchard  grass 
and  lespedcza  grow  any  place  where  the 
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seed  may  have  been  thrown  on  the 
ground.  Thus  the  possibilities  for  rais- 
ing cattle  and  sheep  are  unexcelled.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Allen,  of  'WWh  River,  fattened  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  beef  cattle  last 
winter.  There  are  many  good  dairy 
herds  in  the  County,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  cattle  are  pure  bred.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  not  amiss  to  mention  that 
Henderson  County  has  a  flourishing 
Creamery,  and  that  the  farmers  are  Iniild- 
ing  silos,  and  feeding  their  cows  a  bal- 
anced ration  which  is  scientifically  fig- 
ured out  by  an  expert  dairyman  em- 
ployed by  the  State. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  moun- 
tain land  that  lie  in  the  isothermal  belt, 
and  are  unusually  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  fruit.  Henderson  County 
is  well  adapted  to  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  pears,  and  many  other  fruits. 
It  is  unexcelled  for  the  growing  of 
grapes. 

The  apples  grown  here,  when  properly 
cultivated,  reach  perfection.  Capt.  M. 
C.  Toms'  Essawah  Orchards  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  success  of  apple  orchards 
scientifically  cared  for.  His  eight  thou- 
sand trees,  planted  thirty  feet  apart  in 
each  direction,  making  forty  trees  to  an 
acre,  average  ten  bushels  of  apples  to  a 
tree,  and  the  most  of  this  fruit  sells  at 
one  dollar  a  bushel.  The  leading  apples 
of  these  orchards  are  York  Imperial.  Ben 
Davis,  ^^'inesap,  and  Rome  Beauty. 
Other  apples  succeeding  well  in  the 
County  are  Delicious,  Grimes'  Golden 
Hoover,  Kinards,  Yellow  Transparent, 
and  the  Red  Astrachan.  Captain  Toms 
plows  his  orchards  twice  a  year,  turning 
under  the  clover,  which  prevents  wash- 
ing ;  and  he  sprays  the  trees  four  times  a 
year.  Tom's  Choice,  a  late  blooming  ap- 
ple, is  a  fine  specimen  of  fruit ;  a  great 
number  of  grafts  have  been  ordered  by 
nurseries  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


and  this  apple  is  destined  to  become  a 
leading  one. 

Dr.  Brown,  another  orchardist  of  Hen- 
derson County,  has  made  a  marked  suc- 
cess with  apples  and  peaches.  Dr.  Brown 
made  four  hundred  dollars  on  a  very 
small  peach  orchard  the  second  year  his 
trees  bore  any  fruit.  ^Ir.  Hill  is  making 
money  on  an  apple  orchard  of  a  limited 
number  of  trees.  The  opportunities  for 
energetic  fruit-growers  in  Henderson 
County  are  unlimited.  Apple  and  peach 
orchard  lands  can  be  bought  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  and  well-cared- 
for  orchards  in  their  seventh  year  sell 
at  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  Orchards  at  this  period  of  growth 
produce  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

^Vild  strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  dewberries  grow  in  abun- 
dance. If  these  berries  were  cultivated, 
there  would  be  a  great  future  in  that  line 
of  culture. 

Henderson  County  is  me  natural  home 
of  legume  plants.  Clo\'ers,  peas,  and 
beans  do  not  need  inoculation ;  and  with 
little  trouble  alfalfa  can  be  grown  with 
great  success.  Several  farmers  have  al- 
ready made  measurable  success  with  al- 
falfa. 

Where  the  lands  of  Henderson  County 
have  had  any  organic  matter  supplied  to 
them,  crops  never  suffer  from  drought. 

Agriculture  is  being  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Henderson  County,  properly 
j:ireparing  boys  for  the  duties  which 
may  lie  before  them.  Roads  are  being 
built  throughout  the  County,  and  sections 
that  were  formerl)^  inaccessible  are  now 
easily  reached  by  automobiles  and  other 
A-ehicles. 

The  farmers  are  building  good  sub- 
stantial, modern  houses,  and  are  getting 
pleasure  out  of  living. 
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Maj.  S.  V.  Pickens,  the  Man  Who  Helped  to 
Make  Henderson ville 


T 


HE  year  1866  found  here  an  illiter- 
ate, poor,  helpless,  and  shiftless 
population.  Society  was  completely 
disorganized,  whilst  the  bitterest  con- 
tentions reigned  supremely,  and  the 
wreck  of  morals  was  stamped  on  almost 
every  brow. 

"Many  were  homeless  ;  the  homes  of 
others  of  the  best  citizens  were  the 
abodes  of  poverty  and  ruin.  The  school 
and  church  buildings  were  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  forsaken  condition,  and  the 
schools  and  churches  almost  without 
system  or  organization.  The  public 
buildings,  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  pointed 
with  great  precision  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people. 

"In  1885,  we  find  an  intelligent  and 
cultured  population ;  plenty  and  happi- 
ness have  taken  the  place  of  destitution 
and  despair;  the  very  best  feelings'  and 
social  relations  prevail  among  the  people, 
and  on  a  thousand  hills  may  be  seen 
such  homes  as  only  the  intelligent  and 
happy  citizens  can  make  or  enjoy  *  *  * 
The  population  of  the  county  is  now 
o\er  eleven  thousand." 


The  above,  taken  from  ''The  Stranger's 
Handbook  of  Henderson  County," 
printed  twenty-nine  years  ago,  is  from 
the  pen  of  ^laj.  S.  V.  Pickens.  It  marks 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  development 
of  Hendersonville  and  Henderson 
County,  and  in  the  still  greater  steji 
forward  taken  since  those  lines  were 
penned,  Maj.  S.  V.  Pickens  has  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  County,  until  he  can  look  today 
upon  the  achievements  about  him — the 
fine  schools,  churches,  homes,  hotels : 
the  wonderful  crops ;  the  doubled  popu- 
lation— with  the  pardonable  pride  of  a 
man  who  has  steadfastly  and  unselfishly 
helped  to  make  Hendersonville  and 
Henderson   County  what  thev  now   are. 

Maj.  S.  V.  Pickens— the  V.  is  for 
\'ance ;  he  was  named  after  Governor 
A'ance's  father — was  born  in  Buncombe 
County  se\enty-eight  years  ago,  and 
received  his  education  at  Tusculum  Col- 
lege, IMars  Hill,  and  \\'ea\'erville  Col- 
lege.  He  came  to  Hendersonville  in 
1868,  after  serving  in  the  \\'ar  Between 
the  States,  in  General  Stuart's  first  North 
Carolina  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  Pickens 
was  in  fourteen  heavy  fights,  was  wound- 
ed once  in  Maryland,  once  had  his  horse 
shot  from  beneath  him,  and  was  once 
captured  at  Shephardstown,  A'a.  In 
1867,  he  was  married  to  IMiss  Cornelia 
S.  Davis,  whom  he  first  met  while  at 
\\'ea\'erville  College. 

IMajor  Pickens  took  up  the  practice 
of  law  on  coming  to  Hendersonville  and 
continued  it  actively  until  a  few  years 
ago,  while  at  various  times  serving  the 
town  as  Tklayor  and  in  other  offices.  His 
law  office,  an  octagonal  building  designed 
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by  the  Major  himself,  on  Main  Street, 
contains  file  upon  file  of  papers  testify- 
ing to  the  many  and  important  law  mat- 
ters, town  activities,  and  county  inter- 
ests in  which  Major  Pickens  had  a  hand, 
and  it  is  full  of  souvenirs  of  those  activi- 
ties— a  record  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association ;  a  gold-topped  walking- 
cane  presented  to  Major  by  the  citizens 
of  Henderson  County  in  appreciation  of 
his  services ;  another  walking-stick,  made 
in  1889,  with  the  small  prong  of  its 
handle  mounted  in  gold  and  the  large 
prong  in  silver — a  "16  to  i"  souvenir; 
the  first  telephone  used  in  Henderson- 
ville;  the  bell  of  the  old  famed  Mountain 
Lily,  the  big  side-wheeler  which  plied 
the  waters  of  the  French  Broad;  while 
caged  in  the  yard  back  of  the  office  are 
the  most  interesting  souvenirs  of  all,  the 
street-cars  of  the  first  street  railway  line 
built  in  Hendersonville.  Small  and  inade- 
quate as  these  cars  seem  today,  they  per- 
formed an  important  role  in  the  town's 
progress. 

Hendersonville's  first  street  railway 
was  built  by  Major  Pickens  at  his  own 
expense,  in  1890,  and  the  cars,  drawn  by 
mules,  tinkled  back  and  forth  from  the 
main  street  of  the  town  to  the  depot, 
giving  Hendersonville  the  best  car  service 
of  any  town  of  its  size  in  the  country  at 
that  time.  A  row  of  trees  was  then 
planted  in  the  middle  of  Main  Street, 
and  beneath  their  shade  the  little  mules 
and  cars  continued  their  public  service 
for  nine  years  and  more.  Before  thev 
retired  from  this  service,  printed  slips 
found  their  way  throughout  Henderson- 
ville reading: 

"^Ve  say  to  you,  personally,  that  for 
eight  years  we  have  been  paying  four- 
fifths  of  your  bus  fares  to  and  from  the 
depot,  because  we  have  saved  it  to  you. 
As  you  look  upon  us.  plodding  and  roll- 
ing along  the  lines  of  steel  laid  for  us. 


remember  what  we  have  done  for  you, 
and  if  you  ignore  us  as  public  benefac- 
tors, do  not,  like  the  dude  or  the  scab 
on  the  corner,  sneer  at  us.  Of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  better  things  are  expect- 
ed; of  deadbeats,  nothing.  Thanks  to 
many  true  friends.  Yours  till  death 
— Little  Mules  and  Cars." 

Major  Pickens  built  the  Mountain 
Lih'  in  1880,  a  double-decked,  side- 
wheeled  steamboat  with  reversible 
engines  and  carrying  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers.  This  boat 
was  of  the  greatest  service  in  opening  up 
the  section  of  the  L'pper  French  Broad 
River,  a  section  which  the  railway  had 
not  then  penetrated.  The  channel  of  the 
river  was  deepened  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Mountain  Lily  long 
covered  its  regular  run  of  seventeen 
miles,  noted  fai"  and  wide  as  the  packet 
navigating  at  the  highest  altitude  of  any 
steamboat  in  the  world. 

Major  Pickens  has  been  actively  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  -  Protestant 
Church  all  his  life,  is  a  Master  Mason, 
and  has  friends  throughout  the  State, 
and  throughout  Florida  where  he  has 
for  years  spent  his  winters ;  but  perhaps 
he  is  more  widely  known  as  the  man  res- 
ponsible for  the  present  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  than  for  any  other  one 
thing. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  1883,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of 
Henderson  County,  at  the  old  Court- 
house, Major  Pickens  introduced  the 
following  resolution : 

"\\'hereas.  All  other  of  the  learned 
professions  hold  annually,  or  oftener, 
their  Meetings,  Conferences,  Conven- 
ventions,  etc. ;  and  whereas  we  believe 
that  a  District  Convention,  in  which  the 
lawyers  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District 
could  meet,  would  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  might  result  in  great  good 
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to  the  profession  and  country;  Be  it, 
therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  our 
profession  in  each  County  in  the  Ninth 
District,  are  hereby  requested  and  urged 
to  give  tlieir  most  hearty  co-operation 
to  the  above  specified  end,  and  that  we 
very  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Hon. 
J.  C.  L.  Gudger,  resident  Judge  of  said 
District,  designate  the  time  for  the  first 
Convention,  during  the  ensuing  summer 
months,  when  most  convenient  for  the 
Attorneys  of  the  District,  at  such  place 
within  the  District  as  he  may  designate, 
we  praying  that  that  place  may  be  Hen- 
dersonville." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution. 
Judge  Gudger,  on  the  first  of  June.  1883, 
issued  his  call  for  a  Convention  of  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  to 
convene  at  Hendersonville  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1883.  From 
this  Convention  grew  the  present  State- 
wide Bar  Association,  at  the  annual  meet- 


ing of  which,  held  three  years  ago  at 
Lake  Toxaway,  Major  Pickens  was 
elected  vice-president  of  this  District. 

The  visitor  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
admittance  to  Major  Pickens'  law  office 
today,  will  note  with  interest  that  old 
telephone,  with  its  cow's  horn  stretched 
with  buckskin  for  a  receiver;  the  unique 
desk,  the  revolving  table,  both  made  from 
original  designs  of  the  ^lajor;  the  trim 
model  of  a  self-locking  gate,  the  ^lajor's 
invention  ;  and  the  old  carpet  on  the  floor, 
which  Major  Pickens  purchased  at  the 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  finest 
thing  in  the  office  is  its  atmosphere  of 
service  for  progress,  progress  for  Hen- 
dersonville. The  Major  seldom  visits 
his  office  these  days,  but  on  the  closed 
and  locked  door  there  is  a  small  metallic 
sign :  "^^'ill  Return."  It  is  prophetic 
of  the  undying  benefits  and  of  the  good 
still  to  accrue  to  Hendersonville  from 
the  Major's  public-spirited  activities  of 
the  past. 
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"Truth  is  within  ourselves ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  be- 
lieve. 

There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all 
Where  truth  abides  in  fullness,  and  "to  know" 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 


"A   sense  of  humor    is   a    means    of 


"Forenoon  and  afternoon  and  night — 
Forenoon  and   afternoon  and  night — 

Forenoon,   and — what? 
The  empty  song  repeats  itself.     No  more? 
Yea,  that  is  Life ;  make  this  forenoon  sublime. 
This  afternoon  a  psalm,  this  night  a  prayer, 
.A.nd   Time   is   conquered,   and   thy   crown    is 
won." 


"The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest, 
and  so  are  the  greatest  men." 


"Oh,  that  our  dreaming  all  of  sleep  or  wake 
Would  all  their  colors  from  the  sunset  take." 


''The  man  who  has  money  to  burn, 
usually  spends  part  of  his  life  sitting  in 
ashes." 


"  'Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade. 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking"  hearts." 
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"If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows  that  thou  would'st  forget, 
If  thou  would'st  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul  from 

sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills.     No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 


"iMany  are  so  busy  shouting,  'Ad- 
vance !'  that  they  have  no  breath  to  ask 
whither  they  are  going." 
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Tlvc)  Now  ^onc\\  m  Lrcovnt^ivo 

HE  SOUTH  has  already  begun  to  turn  lis  attention  to  literature,  m  antici- 
pation of  the  imminent  cultural  awakening  of  her  people.  The  South  finds 
expression  today  for  her  reverence  for  the  past  through  the  erection  of 
countless  monuments  to  her  civil  and  military  leaders.  It  is  also  highly 
significant  of  the  larger  vision  of  the  new  educational  era  in  the  South  that 
memorials  are  begmning  to  be  erected  to  her  educational  statesmen.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  thus  far  in  her  history,  the  men  and  women  of  letters  in  the  South  await  the 
recognition  of  the  universities  and  the  colleges,  the  appreciative  attention  of  the  scholar,  the 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  public. 

In  the  literature  produced  at  the  South,  there  is  always  the  lurking  danger  of  section- 
alism. That  danger  is  now  almost  wholly  negligible.  The  literature  of  a  homogeneous 
people,  the  purest  section  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  still  surviving  anywhere,  will  inevitably 
reflect  the  ideals,  the  passions,  and  the  life  of  that  people.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
sectionalism,  with  its  devastatmg  blight  of  self-sufficiency,  to  the  healthy  virtues  of  a  sane 
provmcialism.  The  South  today,  along  with  the  whole  country,  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
impulse  and  the  pressure  of  the  international  spirit.  As  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has 
just  said:  "We  Americans  need  the  mternalional  mind  as  much  as  any  people  ever 
needed  it.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  justice  to  our  better  selves  or  to  take  our  true  part  in 
ihe  modern  world  until  we  acquire  it.  We  must  learn  to  suppress  rather  than  to  exalt  those 
who  endeavor,  whether  through  ignorance,  selfishness,  or  malice,  to  stir  up  among  us 
antagonism  to  other  nations  and  to  other  peoples."  If  American  literature,  if  Southern 
literature,  is  to  represent  the  best  that  is  thought  and  felt  in  the  world  today,  it  must  be 
surcharged  with  a  sense  of  human  solidarity.  I  think  it  was  Marcus  Aurelius  who  said 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  world  is  social.  In  America,  there  is  bitter  and  urgent  need  for 
that  cultural  and  spiritual  illumination  which  has  come  in  Europe  from  a  Tame  and  a 
Brunetiere,  a  Carlyle,  an  Ibsen  and  a  Meredith.  "The  man  who  expects  to  rise  above 
mediocrity  in  this  age,"  says  that  trustworthy  critic.  Francis  Grierson,  "must  not  only  become 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  his  own  people,  but  must  acquaint  himself  with  the 
virtues  and  vanities  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  wear  off  the  provincial  veneer  which 
adheres  to  all  individuals  without  practical  experiences,  and  mocks  one  m  a  too  conscious 
security  of  contentment  and  indifference." 

We  shall  not  acquire  a  literature  truly  autochthonous  in  character  until  we  realize  the 
supreme  criterion  of  literature  as  set  forth  by  Bourget:  that  there  is  in  every  work  of  art 
something  more  than  esthetic  effort,  that  each  creation  is  inevitably  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously a  manifestation  of  all  the  elements  which  make  the  national  character.  We  shall 
not  acquire  a  literature  truly  international  in  character  until  we  realize  the  ideal  of  art  as 
defined  by  Stendhal:  "the  analysis  of  the  human  passions  and  the  artistic  expression  of  those 
passions."  These  are  the  inevitable  criteria  for  the  literature  of  America.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  immitigable  obligations  of  such  criteria  is  a  poignantly  felt  want  m  the  literature 
of  the  South.  The  ideal  Southern  writer,  said  Joel  Chandler  Harris  once,  in  speaking  of 
the  cultural  deficienc:es  of  the  South,  "must  be  Southern  and  yet  cosmopolilcm;  he  must  be 
mtensely  local  in  feeling,  but  utterly  unprejudiced  and  unpartisan  as  to  opinions,  tradition, 
and  sentiment.  Whenever  we  have  a  genuine  Southern  literature,  it  will  be  American  and 
cosmopolitan  as  well.  Only  let  it  be  a  work  of  genius,  and  it  will  take  all  sections  by 
storm."  — Archibald  Henderson 
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Will  You  Aid  in  Making  Sky-Land  the 
Southern  Monthly? 

IX  THE  initial  number  of  Sky-Land 
Magazine,  something  over  twelve 
months  ago,  the  following  announcement 
appeared : 

"Sky-Land  comes  to  the  people. 
Sky-L-\nd  seeks  no  higher  reward  than 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  people.  *  *  *  * 

"Published  in  'The  Land  of  the  Sky,' 
on  the  heights  from  which  a  wider 
vision  may  be  had,  Sky-Land  proposes 
to  stand  for  the  development  of  every 
interest  in  every  section  of  'The  Old 
North  State.' 

"Sky-Land  is  non-political  and  non- 
sectarian.  ^^'ith  an  ootimistic  confi- 
dence in  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
and  unwavering  faith  in  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Skv-L.\nd  hopes  to 
have  a  part  in  the  work  of  giving  wider 
publicity  to  the  development  of  North 
Carolina. 

"Sky-Land  stands  for  the  better 
things  ;  for  progressive  movement ;  for 
reform  where  reform  is  needed ;  for 
larger  culture;  for  happy  home  life;  and 
will  endeavor  to  be  an  exponent  of  the 
coming  greatness  of  the  entire  State. 
The  opportunity  presents  itself,  and 
Sky-Land  accepts  the  opportunity,  and 
will  labor  for  Statewide  upbuilding." 


COMMENT 


That  Sky-Land  has  endeavored  to 
keep  the  faith,  to  live  up  to  its  pledges, 
is  a  statement  we  believe  our  readers  will 
corroborate.  In  the  outset,  we  promised 
to  strive  to  make  each  succeeding  num- 
ber better  than  the  last.  We  have 
accomplished  this  aim.  and  we  can  say 
modestly  and  in  all  sincerity  that  Sky- 
Land  is  a  good  magazine,  a  worthy 
periodical — clean,  wholesome,  and  ever 
al?\-e  to  the  development  and  interests  of 
the  State.  But  in  making  this  claim  we 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  by  co- 
operation, the  keynote  to  success,  we  can 
make  Sky-Land  better  and  better  still. 
Our  great  ambition  is  that  Sky-L.\nd 
become  the  vital  exponent  of  the  varied 
interests  of  the  entire  South.  This  is  a 
big  ambition,  but  without  a  big  ambition 
we  should  indeed  be  wanting  in  that 
spirit  of  progress  and  achievement  with 
which  the  South  is  imbued. 

The  North  has  criticised  the  South 
because  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  maga- 
zine worthy  of  its  own  wide  field,  and 
v\-orthy  to  compete  with  the  periodicals 
of  the  North.  Why  should  not  the 
South  produce  such  a  magazine  ?  // 
can.  Skv-L.\nd  picks  up  the  gauntlet 
of  that  challenge,  and  by  earnest  en- 
deavor and  constant  improvement  will 
strive    to    attain    that    goal.      Sky-Land 
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can  become  The  Southern  Monthly  if 
the  people  will  rally  to  its  support.  In 
the  name  of  success  we  invoke  once 
more  the  golden  word — Co-operation! 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  section 
Sk^'-Laxd  endeavors  to  worthily  rep- 
resent— the  Xew  Old  South — together 
with  the  merits  U]3on  which  the  maga- 
zine rests,  we  can  realize  our  vision,  we 
can  establish  The  Southern  Monthly. 

While  you  have  slept,  w€  have  burnt 
the  midnight  oil,  we  have  battled  against 
mighty  obstacles,  we  have  fought  back 
discouragement  in  our  effort  to  give 
to  the  State  a  magazine  of  which  it  may 
be  proud.  Thought  of  monetary  gain 
has  been  pushed  in  the  background  in 
our  desire  to  make  Sky-Laxd  perform 
its  higher  mission.  But  in  order  to  ful- 
fill our  dreams  to  establish  a  Southern 
Monthly,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  the  support  of  the  South.  In 
view  of  the  herculean  effort  we 
have  put  forth,  and  the  results  we 
have  given,  we  feel  that  we  are  worthy 
of  that  support.  This  assertion  is  not 
made  in  a  spirit  of  vainglory;  its  truth 
is  evidenced  by  the  many  encouraging 
words  that  constantly  come  to  us,  and  by 
a  rapidly  increasing  circulation.  But  to 
further  our  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Southern  Monthly  of  the  standard 
we  have  decreed  for  it,  our  subscription 
list  must  keep  on  increasing.  To  meet 
competition  in  the  outset,  we  placed  the 
subscription  price  lower  than  a  magazine 
of  the  character  of  Sky-Land  justifies. 
One  dollar  a  year  represents  a  figure  in 
easy  reach  of  every  magazine  reader.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  the  South  represented 
by  a  monthly  magazine  which,  if  prop- 
erly supported,  can  and  will  take  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  standard  magazines 
on  the  market?  If  so,  send  your  sub- 
scription today.  AVe  are  constantly 
accosted  by  well-meaning  friends  who 
say  kind  things  of   Sky-Land,  and  in- 


variably wind  up  with  the  remark,  "I'll 
subscribe  tomorrow."  or  perchance  "I'll 
advertise  a  little  later."  Tomorrow 
comes,  and  they  have  forgotten  the 
promise  made  in  good  faith ;  it  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  pressure  of  duties.  Why 
not  subscribe  today — the  moment  after 
you  read  these  lines?  Manana  is  the 
tombstone  of  good  intentions.  Do  It 
A'07V  is  the  monument  of  accomplish- 
ment on  your  part  and  ours. 

We  next  appeal  to  the  business  men 
and  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  entire  South  to  recognize  Sky- 
Land  as  worthy  of  their  advertising 
patronage.  Sky-La xd  has  become  a 
strong  advertising  medium.  Until  now 
we  have  made  little  effort  to  obtain 
National  advertising,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  first  securing  circulation.  Dating 
with  January  i,  1914,  we  would  gladly 
compare  our  mailing  list  with  any  other 
])ubIication  in  the  State.  We  do  not 
believe  another  publication  in  the  State 
can  show  as  large  a  list  of  voluntary 
subscriptions,  not  only  from  North  Caro- 
lina but  various  sections  of  the  country. 
Besides  this  excellent  paid-in  circulation, 
Sky-Land  is  placed  monthly  in  libraries 
in  all  the  large  cities  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  is  for  sale  on  trains  and 
news-stands. 

\\"e  are  as  careful  of  the  character  of 
our  advertising  matter  as  our  reading 
matter.  The  claims  of  our  advertisers  are 
investigated  before  copy  is  accepted  for 
insertion.  Only  reputable  and  high-class 
advertising  is  solicited.  Cigarette  and 
whiskey  advertisements  are  not  taken. 
True,  we  could  obtain  a  class  of  adver- 
tising that  would  easily  finance  the  maga- 
zine— and  the  financing  of  a  publication 
of  the  standard  of  Sk\--Land  is  con- 
siderable :  but  we  are  determined  that 
nothing  shall  enter  into  the  makeup  of 
the  magazine   that   would   detract   from 
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the  high  standard  we  have  willed  at  all 
hazards  to  maintain. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  our  circu- 
lation the  past  six  months,  we  now  feel 
that  the  hour  is  struck  in  which  to  make 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  advertising,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  we  have  just  placed 
an  experienced  solicitor  in  the  field,  who 
will  devote  his  entire  time  to  advertising 
and  circulation.  With  the  current  num- 
ber, Sky-Land's  vacation  is  at  an  end, 
and  beginning  with  the  next  number  we 
shall  invade  the  advertising  world  ii^'ith 
Nie  determination  to  capture  some  of  the 
spoils. 

To  the  business  men  and  manufact- 
urers of  North  Carolina  and  the  entire 
South  we  offer  a  twofold  opportunity, 
that  of  placihg  your  wares  and  commodi- 
ties before  a  wide  and  well-to-do  cli- 
entele, and  that  of  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Southern  Monthly. 

Do  you  approve  of  Sky-Land?  Do 
you  wish  to  have  a  part  in  establishing 
The  Southern  IMonthly? 

If  so,  we  again  invite  you  to  subscribe 
and  give  us  your  advertising  patronage. 


"Sky -Land" 

AMONG  life's  pleasant  happenings  I  count 
The  coming  of  my  Sky-Land.     When  I 
scan 
Its  storied  pages,  forest,  field,  and  mount 

Draw   strangely  near ;   all   Nature's   wondrous 
plan 

Stands  forth  revealed ;  the  sunbeam's  alchemy, 

Transforming  dross  into  the  purest  gold, 

The  beck,  reflecting  glimpses  of  the  sky, 

New  meanings  to  my  dream-filled  eyes  imfold. 

Outlined    against    the   blue,    flecked    here    and 

there 
With  tinted  argosies,  while  breath  of  rose 
Is  wafted  toward  me  on  the  ambient  air, 
Tall  mountains  tower,  in  whose  calm  repose 
I  read  a  sermon,  ancient  beyond  ken. 
And,  soaring,  where  a  streamlet  lilts  along, 


Far  from  the  turmoil  and  the  haunts  of  men, 
A  matin  bird  pours  forth  his  joy  in  song. 

God  of  the  mystic  Temple  of  the  Woods, 
Behold  me  at  Thy  leafy  shrine  adore. 
Heedless  of  creed,  'midst  vernal   solitudes, 
While  choirs  invisible  their  praises  porr  ! 
Each  flower-bell  a  censer,  deftly  swayed 
By  shy  wind-acolyte,  each  lily-cun 
A  chalice  after  wondrous  pattern  made. 
Fit  in  Thy  service  to  be  lifted  up ! 

O'erhead,     primeval     liranches     spread     their 

shade. 
In  quaint  devices  interlocked  and  bent ; 
Yon  brown  path,  winding  through  the  pleasant 

glade, 
Leads  not  to  glorv  but  to  sweet  content. 
Would  I  might  linger  always,  morn  and  i.oon 
And   dewy  evening  close   to   Nature's   heart — 
What !    must    the   vision   change    so    swift,    so 

soon. 

Back  to  the  stone-paved  streets  and  busy  mart? 
— LiLiTA  Lever  Younge 


The  Passing  of  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land 

PERHAPS  no  "first  lady  of  the  land" 
ever  endeared  herself  to  more  of  the 
people  of  the  country  than  did  Mrs. 
Woodrow  \\'ilson,  whose  death  at  the 
White  House,  on  August  6,  sent  a  wave 
of  sorrow  over  the  land,  a  wave  leaving 
everywhere  in  its  wake  those  ripples  of 
sadness  which  time  alone  settles  into  the 
calm  of  resignation.  This  sincere  and  gen- 
eral grief  is  a  true  evidence  of  the  affec- 
tion and  admiration  in  which  Mrs.  \\i\- 
son  was  held  by  the  country. 

Mrs.  ^\'ilson,  youthful  alike  in  ap- 
pearance and  spirit,  possessed  great 
charm  of  manner,  and  a  personality  that 
A-anquished  all  prejudice.  \^ersatile,  she 
was  above  all  a  lover  of  her  home,  be- 
fore everything  a  wife,  a  mother.  In 
President  \\'ilson's  remarkable  career 
she  has  played  a  close  and  a  constant 
part.  She  was  a  writer  of  ability,  and 
an  artist  of  great  talent.     Her  paintings 
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have  won  prizes  in  art  competitions,  and 
reproductions  of  her  lovely  landscapes 
are  hung  in  hundreds  of  American 
homes. 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  endeared 
Mrs.  Wilson  most  to  the  people  was  her 
earnest  interest  in  the  social  problems  of 
the  day,  and  her  civic  welfare  work, 
where  her  accomplishments  were  "for 
practical  improvements.  Her  last 
achievement  was  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  a  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  Washington  alleys.  For  this  measure 
she  strove  hard,  and  its  enforcement  will 
mean  the  sanitary  and  moral  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  section  of  the  Capital  City 
which  is  not  least  important  because  least 
brilliant.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  lover  of 
mankind,  a  friend  of  the  oppressed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
always  sympathetic  where  the  private 
griefs  of  others  are  concerned,  has  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  the  people  whom 
he  represents. 


"Jule"  Carr  for  Prison  Reform 

NORTH  CAROLINA  has  had  its 
educational  Governor,  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock ;  its  Prohibition  Gov- 
ernor, Robert  B.  Glenn ;  it  has  its  Good 
Roads  Governor,  His  Excellency,  Locke 
Craig ;  and  when  it  elects  Julian  S. 
(affectionately  dubbed  by  the  people 
"Jule" )  Carr  to  office,  it  will  have  its 
Prison  Reform  Governor. 

"Jule"  Carr  believes  in  the  State's  edu- 
cational uplift,  its  prohibition  movement, 
its  good  roads  policy,  its  expansion  and 
progress  along  all  lines — forsooth,  every- 
thing that  makes  for  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  "the  Old  North  State"  which 
he  has  ser\ed  with  a  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion that  is  recognized  by  the  people  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  State. 
But,  in  addition  to  strict  adherence  to 
these  policies,  should  "Jule"  Carr  assume 


the  high  office  the  people  are  clamoring 
for  him  to  accept,  one  of  the  strongest 
planks  in  his  platform  would  be  for 
Prison  Reform. 

From  certain  recent  investigations  of 
North  Carolina  prisons,  it  would  seem 
high  time  that  we  place  in  the  guberna- 
torial office  a  man  who  has  the  important 
and  too-long-neglected  issue  of  Prison 
Reform  at  heart. 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  former 
governors,  the  majority  of  whom  wore 
men  with  the  keenest  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation towards  their  fellow  men,  have 
given  so  little  heed  to  this  vital  question. 
Only  of  very  recent  times  has  there  been 
an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
to  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  convict  and 
the  pitiable  plight  of  those  dependent 
upon  him.  Conditions  and  abuses  have 
been  and  are  existent  in  our  prison  sys- 
tems which  are  a  shame  and  disgrace  to 
the  State,  and  which  cry  out  to  high 
heaven  for  redress. 

The  great  heart  of  "Jule"  Carr  has 
heard  the  cry,  and  is  ready  to  respond 
should  he  become  governor ;  and  indica- 
tions strongly  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
office  will  be  thrust  upon  him. 

One  of  the  initial  movements  of  his 
administration  would  be  sweeping  re- 
forms in  the  equipment  and  arrangement 
of  prisons,  the  care  and  management  of 
prisoners ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  he  would  see  to  it  that  ample 
pro\-ision  be  made  for  the  family  of 
the  convict  or  prisoner  during  his 
term  of  incarceration.  Often  families 
are  thrown  into  the  direst  need  and 
miserv  because  the  support  by  the  hus- 
band and  father  has  been  ruthlessly  cut 
off.  To  meet  this  exigency,  "Jule"  Carr 
would  advocate  the  passage  of  a  law 
whereby  the  State  would  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  wi\-es  and  children  of  convicts 
all  monevs  accruing  from  their  services, 
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over  and  above  their  cost  to  the  State  or 
county. 

"Jule"  Carr  is  a  firm  believer  in 
justice,  and  in  the  punishment  of  those 
guilty  of  crime,  but  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  punishment  and  suffering  of  the 
innocent;  and  in  the  dependent  families 
of  guilty  men  he  sees  innocent  sufferers, 
whom  the  State  should  relieve  by  ceasing 
to  make  its  "justice"  a  source  of  revenue, 
by  reforming  its  prison  methods  so  as  to 
include  in  its  justice  the  innocent  familv 
as  well  as  the  guilty  man.  He  deems  it 
false  economy  to  run  the  State  prison  on 
a  revenue  basis  ;  in  short,  he  opposes  con- 
verting the  earnings  of  the  penitentiary 
into  revenue  for  State  purposes  and  uses. 

iNIoreover,  ''Jule"  Carr  recognizes  in 
the  soul  of  even  the  blackest  criminal 
the  divine  spark  which  is  but  waiting  to 
be  kindled — and  he  believes  in  giving 
every  man  a  chance.  He  advocates  the 
appliance  of  humane  methods  and  con- 
siderate treatment  in  dealing  with  the 
felon,  with  the  hope  of  helping  restore 
his  erstwhile  lost  manhood. 

"Jule"  Carr's  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  unfortunate,  his  deep  love  of 
humanity,  is  well  exampled  by  his  recent 
declaration :  "I  had  rather  be  president  of 
the  Children's  Home  Society  than  the 
Governor  of  two  States." 

The  North  Carolina  Children's  Home 
Society,  to  which  he  referred  and  of 
which  he  is  president,  works  throughout 
the  State  to  rescue  children  from  un- 
healthful  and  evil  surroundings  and  en- 
vironment, and  to  place  them  in  re- 
spectable families,  where  they  will  have 
a  chance  to  develop  into  high-minded  and 
healthy  men  and  women. 

It  is  just  such  unselfish  and  humani- 
tarian interests  as  this  one  that  appeal  to 
him,  and  find  ready  allies  in  his  energies 
and  abilities. 

When  "Jule"  Carr  is  elected  Governor 
of  the  State,  North  Carolina  will  have  a 


brilliant  administration,  of  which  social 
reform  and  advancement  will  be  the 
kevnote. 


The  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Cotton  Mills 

NOW  that  the  I.  W.  W.  has  invaded 
the  South,  must  we  expect  to  see 
idle  operatives,  closed  mills,  strife,  want, 
misery,  bloodshed?  These  are  the  con- 
ditions left  in  the  wake  of  the  I.  ^\^  A^'. 
in  the  North  and  in  the  AVest.  We  do 
not  believe  that  these  conditions  will  re- 
sult from  the  activities  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  AA^orld  in  the  South. 

The  creed  of  the  "I  Won't  Workers," 
as  they  are  widely  and  deservedlv  be- 
coming known,  is  itself  a  paradox — 
justice  through  violence.  Where  there  is 
violence,  there  cannot  be  justice.  The 
methods  which  the  I.  AA'.  W.  is  seeking 
to  employ  in  the  South  are  the  same 
which  it  employed  in  the  North  and  in 
the  West ;  but  the  laboring  class  to  which 
it  seeks  to  appeal  with  these  methods  is 
not  the  same.  The  methods  of  the  I.  A\'. 
W.  are  not  compatible  with  the  character 
of  the  mill  operatives  of  the  South. 

The  methods  of  the  I.  AA'.  A\'.  in  seek- 
ing to  stir  up  strife  are  emotional  appeal 
to  the  ignorant,  appeal  to  class  hatred,  in- 
citation  to  destruction  of  property  and 
other  acts  of  violence,  and  decrying  of  all 
social  responsibilities  and  of  national 
loyalty.  Its  cry  of  "justice"  is  the  cry  of 
anarchy — nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
AA'here  it  has  sought  to  right  one  wrong, 
it  has  made  a  dozen  others,  off  which  it 
has  thriven  as  a  vampire  until  its  lust  of 
power  was  satisfied.  In  the  record  of  the 
work  of  the  I.  AA".  AA'..  it  is  the  associa- 
tion itself,  and  not  the  working  class, 
which  has  profited  by  its  activities. 

The  testimony  of  Adolph  Lessig,  an  I. 
AA'.  AA'.  leader,  in  a  hearing  on  the  Patter- 
son silk  mill  strike,  which  occurred  a  year 
ago,  makes  yerx  clear  the  criterions,   if 
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such  they  may  be  called,  of  this  so-called 
labor  association.     Lessig  was  asked : 

"If  in  your  opinion,  or  if  in  the  opinion 
of  your  organization,  a  strike  could  be 
won  by  blowing  up  a  mill,  would  it  be  the 
policy  of  your  organization,  so  far  as  it 
has  announced  its  policy,  to  do  it  or  advo- 
cate it?" 

"A\'ell,"  was  Lessig's  reply,  "I  be- 
lieve that  would  just  depend  on  that  sit- 
uation ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  dealt 
with  at  the  time." 

"Well,"  assuming  that  that  would  in- 
timidate or  in  any  other  way  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  favorable  to 
your  people,"  he  was  asked,  "would  you 
then  advocate  it?" 

And   Lessig  answered : 

"Well,  we  probably  would  not  hesitate 
to  pursue  that  course  then!" 

These  methods  have  had  their  brutal 
trial  where  the  workers  have  been  for- 
eigners, ignorant,  impatient,  excitable, 
mistaking  license  for  liberty  and  the 
smooth-tongued  eloquence  of  the  agita- 
tors for  the  voice  of  American  freedom. 

The  operatives  in  the  mills  of  the  South 
are  not  foreigners,  are  not  ignorant,  and 
are  not  tools  to  do  the  unhealthful  work 
of  the  irresponsible  agitator.  The  mill 
operatives  of  the  South  are  an  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  thinking  people,  and  for 
intelligence  and  industry  the  I.  \\'.  \\". 
has  no  use.  These  operatives  of  the 
South  are  liberty-loving,  self-respecting, 
and  clear  minded.  How,  then,  can  this 
so-called  labor  organization,  with  its  ap- 
peal to  mob  violence,  make  headway  in 
the  South? 

Besides  this  incompatibility  between 
the  agitator  and  the  employee,  the  work- 
ers of  the  South  have  the  advantage  of 
observing  and  reflecting  upon  the  idle- 
ness and  suffering  which  have  followed 
the  activities  of  the  I.  W.  \A'.  in  the  North 
and  in  the  \\"est.  and  the  unstable  results 
which  it  claims  as  accomplishments. 


Co-operation  between  labor  and  capital 
is  to  be  desired,  indeed  is  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  mutual  interests. 
^^'here  a  wrong  exists,  it  should  be 
righted  by  means  of  calm  consideration 
and  clear  understanding.  There  are  few 
mill  owners  or  managers  in  this  advanced 
era  who  are  not  willing  to  see  justice 
done  their  employees.  The  true  union- 
ism, and  one  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
reality,  and  which  will  inevitablv  do 
away  with  strikes,  is  the  unionism  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  between 
the  two  members  of  the  one  familv — 
Labor  and  Capital. 

It  is  because  it  works  against  this  co- 
operation that  the  I.  W.  \\'.  will  not  gain 
headway  in  the  South,  because  it  is  at- 
tempting to  injure  the  people  whom  it 
promises  to  aid,  and  the  people  are  wise 
enough  to  realize  the  fact. 

^^'e  believe  that  labor  troubles  are 
more  and  more  coming  to  be  settled 
amicably  and  peacefully ;  we  believe  that 
mill  owners  are  everywhere  awakening 
to  their  obligations  to  their  employees  as 
men  and  brothers ;  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  employees  are  alive  to 
the  appreciation  of  justice  when 
they  possess  it.  and  to  the  realization  that 
the  only  way  to  win  it  where  they  do 
not  already  do  so,  is  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  thinking  public,  which  will 
not  tolerate  methods  of  strife  and  dis- 
order. With  the  support  of  thinking 
people,  no  reasonable  demands  of  labor 
will  go  unheeded  by  capital. 


Hands  Entwined 

By   Rees   D.   Rees,   of  The   Denver   Bar 

A    RUGGED  man,  with  nerves  of  steel, 
And  sound,  brave  heart  that  does  not  feel 
The  dread  of  death  e'er  stalking  near, 
'Tis   thine  to  toil  with  nought  of  fear 
In    quest    of   bread — scarce    any    more, 
Thy   wage   can   liring   within    thy   door — 
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From  day  to  day  in  dark  mines  deep, 
The  while  the  wolf  his  vigils  keep. 

The  wolf  of  want  that  scurries  where 
Thy  loved  ones  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 
In  lowly  hut,   thy  own   sweet   home, 
The  dearest  spot  'neath  heaven's  blue  dome. 
O  grieve  not  o'er  thy  hunilile  share 
In  His  great  plan,  for  thou  art  there; 
Thou  hast  a  work  the  world  needs  done, 
A  daily  need  ere  set  of  sun. 

Thou  hast  not  gold  the  world  to  give, 
Yet  dost  thou  aid  the  world  to  live ; 
Thou  dost  thy  part,  but  not  alone, 
For  as  the  sinew  needs  the  bone. 
So  dost  thou  need  the  hand  of  wealth 
To  bring  thee  work  that  gives  thee  health 
And  joy  and  pure  contentment   sweet 
As  loved  ones  dear  their  needs  ye  meet. 

Thou  hand  of  wealth  !  how  great  thy  pow'r ! 
What   mighty  tasks   thou   dost   each   hour! 
Worldwide   thy   field,    for   weal   or   woe, 
Man's   heaven-sent   friend   or   giant   foe; 
Clasped   hand  to   hand  with   honest   toil, 
Thou'd  free  the  world  of  burd'ning  moil ; 
'Twould  peace  and  joy  and  blessings  bring, 
The  earth  make  glad  and  angels  sing. 

O   Toil,   alone,   thou   helpless   art, 

Nor  canst  thou,  Wealth,  e'er  do  thy  part. 

Until,   unless   thy   quarrels   o'er 

A   friendship   true  thou  dost  restore. 

Thou  liand  of  wealth,  be  just,  be  square; 

Thou  hand  of  toil,  be  honest,  fair. 

Thus    help    and    bless    each    other's    lot, 

Nor   mar   the   same   by   one  least  blot. 

Contentious   greed   and   nlurd'rous   strife 
Ne'er  solved  the  problems  of  this  life; 
Struggle  we  may  till  life  is  o'er. 
The    question's    there,    just    as    before. 
Let  reason  rule  with  rod  of  right, 
Justice,  mercy,  not  fear  and  might. 
Then  silv'ry  rifts  will  rend  the  sky. 
Progress  and  Peace  will  reign  on  high. 

Time   is   fleeting,   speeding   away, 
Nearing,  are  we  to  Judgment  Day. 
We'll  soon  be  called  from  labor  here 
'fo  meet  our  God  in  yonder  sphere. 
Entwine  your  hands  in  loving  grasp. 
And  peace,  good  will  in  union  clasp. 
Heaven  then  will  flood  our  world  with  light, 
The  light  of  love,  eternal,  bright. 


War  in  Europe 

THE  war  in  Europe,  which  at  this 
writing  appears  to  be  settHng  down 
to  a  long,  grim  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  many  contending  nations,  is 
to  be  deplored  from  humanitarian  and 
economic  viewpoints,  and  condemned 
from  the  viewpoint  of  good  ethics. 
President  Wilson's  proffer  of  his  services 
as  a  peacemaker  has  been  the  one  note  in 
the  whole  inharmonious  performance 
which  has  rung  true  with  the  professed 
measure  and  rhythm  of  the  World 
Powers — universal  peace.  The  cause 
from  which  this  tremendous  war  has 
arisen  was  a  small  point  of  diplomacy 
between  two  minor  nations,  a  point 
which  should  have  been  settled  by  diplo- 
matic arrangement,  and  which  could 
easily  have  been  arranged  amicably  at  a 
peace  conference.  Instead,  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  recent  ad- 
vocates of  universal  peace,  are  now  fly- 
ing at  each  others'  throats. 

To  see  the  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague 
turned  into  a  fortress  and  occupied  by 
armed  soldiers  would  be  no  more  incon- 
gruous than  it  is  to  see  this  bloody  war- 
fare in  the  face  of  the  recent  "peace 
measures"  of  the  combatants. 

The  truth,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Europe  for  the  past  decade  has  been 
in  an  inflammatory  condition,  and  the 
Austrian-Servian  episode  was  merely  the 
match  applied  to  the  fuel.  The  German 
Emperor,  the  "War  Lord"  of  Europe,  is, 
with  small  doubt,  the  man  most  respon- 
sible for  the  furthering  of  the  war,  but 
Russia,  with  diplomatic  finesse,  did  much 
to  bring  matters  to  a  head.  England,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  much  to  bring 
matters  to  a  close. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  war  will  be 
no  one  can  foretell.  Will  France  win 
back  her  lost  provinces  from  Germany? 
"\^'ill  the  Gemian  Empire  give  place  to  a 
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Republic?  Will  England  acquire  new 
territory?  All  these  things  are  possible; 
but  the  only  certainty  is  vast  loss  of  life 
and  property,  and  the  birth  of  grief  and 
misery  which  will  not  have  their  end  in 
this  veneration. 


"Our  actions,  depending  upon  our- 
selves, may  be  controlled,  while  the 
powers  of  thinking,  originating  in  higher 
causes,  cannot  always  be  molded  to  our 
wishes." 


"The    modern    majesty     consists      in 
work, 
est  ornament." 


What  a  man  can  do  is  his  great- 


"Those  who  bring  sunshine  into  the 
lives  of  others,  cannot  keep  it  from 
themselves." 


"There  is  naught  in  this  bad  world  like 
sympathy :  'tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul 
and  face." 


The  Night's  Song 

By  Ida  Clifton  Hinshaw 

THE  Moon  Lady  has  donned  her  shimmering  blue-black  gown, 
And  loosened  her  golden  tresses  to  light  the  town — 
Her  dear  little  star-children  watch  the  long  night 
O'er  the  wee  ones  of  earth — 'til  comes  the  light. 

"Sleep" — they  cry — "sleep — sleep — we  will  keep 
Vigil  over  you,  away  up  here  so  high. 
Sleep  little  ones — sleep — sleep — sleep, 

Never  weary,  we  watch  from  the  beautiful  sky." 

.     .     .     .     hush  !  the  Moon  Lady  comes,  a  tiptoe  'cross  the  grass, 

To  peep  in  the  windows,  at  each  little  lad  and  lass. 
"Bye-bye,"   sweet   and   low,   she   sings — "sleep — sleep, 
Not  one  tear  from  those  pretty  little  eyelids  weep." 
The  little  stars  whisper,  in  the  garden  of  the  sky, 

"There,    there,    honey,    don't   you    cry." 
And  the  soft  wind  croons,  as  it  begins  to  creep 
"Sleep — go  to  sleep — to  sleep." 

The  fairies  flit  about  on  fireflies  for  steeds. 

Loving  little  creatures,  eager  for  good  deeds, 
Breathing  low — "for  good  children  night  has  wings. 
Listen  to  the  Dream-man  as  he  sings, 
'Sleep — sleep — 'til  dawn  does  peep. 

And  the  sun  begins — to  creep — to  creep. 
Stealing  kisses   from  the   lilies  and   roses. 

And  the  mocking-bird  of  his  voice  makes  posies, 
To  lull  you  to  sleep — to  sleep — to  sleep'." 
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The  First  Lady  of  the  State 


(Contributed) 


IT  NO  longer  suffices  to  record  the  lives 
of  great  men  alone,  for  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  admit,  although  we  have 
always  known  it,  that  the  wives  and 
mothers  have  invariably  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  success  of  great 
careers. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  brilliant  career  of  Hon.  Locke  Craig, 
our  present  Governor;  but  it  is  the  object 
of  this  article  to  briefly  introduce  Mrs. 
Craig  to  those  North  Carolinians  who 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her 
and  know  her. 

Mrs.  Craig  is  several  years  the  junior 
of  her  husband ;  and  the  genuine  pleasure 
which  she  seems  to  derive  from  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  the  first  lady  of  the  State 
frankly  gives  the  lie  to  the  wisdom  of 
immortal  Shakespeare :  "Uneasy  rests 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  It  is 
such  a  relief  to  see  people  really  enjoy 
their  duty. 

Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Craig  was 
Miss  Annie  Burgin,  of  Old  Fort,  N.  C. 
Benjamin  Burgin,  her  great-grandfather, 
came  south  from  Maryland,  and  settled 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River. 
The  old  homestead,  built  three  genera- 
tions ago,  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
Burgin  family.  Related  to  the  Burgins, 
are  the  famous  old  families  of  Western 
North  Carolina — Davidson,  McDowell, 
and  Alexander.  While  still  a  child, 
Annie  Burgin  began  to  take  her  part  in 
the  communal  life    of    the    picturesque 


little  town  in  which  she  was  born,  reared, 
and  educated.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, she  became  the  organist  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  her  marriage  took 
her  away  from  Old  Fort.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Annie  Burgin  first  met  Mr. 
Craig,  who  was  then  a  young  lawyer,  just 
beginning  to  climb  the  ladder  of  life, 
which  has  now  attained  to  the  highest 
position  of  honor  that  a  State  can  bestow. 
As  soon  as  Miss  Burgin  finished  school, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  and  Mr.  Craig 
were  married,  and  left  immediately  for 
Asheville,  where  they  resided  until  the 
inauguration   called   them   to   Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Craig  is  the  mother  of  three 
sons :  Carlyle,  the  eldest,  twenty-one 
years  old,  is  a  student  of  the  United 
States  Na\'al  Academy,  as  is  also 
Arthur,  the  youngest,  eighteen  years  old. 
George,  the  second  son,  twenty  years 
old,  is  a  student  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Craie,  besides  being  musical,  is 
very  fond  of  books,  and  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  politics  and  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. She  is  an  expert  housekeeper, 
and  well  qualified  in  every  respect  to 
grace  the  Executive  Mansion  of  her 
native  State.  A  woman  of  charming 
manners  and  most  attractive  personality, 
no  woman  that  ever  occupied  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  has  endeared  herself  more 
to  the  people  of  Raleigh  and  to  the  State 
generally  than  has  Mrs.  Craig,  nor  more 
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completely  filled  North  Carolina's  ideal 
of  a  woman  of  the  highest  social  type 
and  accomplishments. 

A  happy  home  furnishes  a  strong  back- 
ground and  support  to  a  public  worker, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 


family  of  Gov.  Locke  Craig  at  once 
realize  that  his  ardent  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  State,  and  his  strong  and 
fearless  stand  for  the  principles  he  advo- 
cates, is  largely  aided  by  the  strength 
given  him  of  a  congenial  home  life. 


Margaret  Busbee  Shipp 

By  Archibald  Henderson 


THE  world  is  beginning  to  say  that, 
with  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
South  is  losing,  nay,  has  already  well- 
nigh  lost,  those  inalienable  and  lovable 
traits  which  throughout  American  his- 
torv  have  flooded  it  with  the  halo  and 
glamor  of  romance.  The  impassioned 
oratory  of  bygone  days  is  yielding  place 
to  the  cold,  economic  demonstration  of 
contemporary  legislation ;  a  Simmons 
and  an  Underwood  supplant  a  Lamar 
and  a  Grady.  The  classic,  spend- 
thrift hospitality  of  ante-bellum  days  is 
impossible  in  our  age  of  fierce  comoeti- 
tion  and  relentless  business;  there  is  no 
time  left  for  the  lordly  ease  and  leisured 
grace  of  the  days  when  the  dusty  travel-er 
responded  with  quickened  gratitude  to 
such  whole-hearted  hospitable  inscrip- 
tions as  ''\\'elcome  .\11 — to  Buncombe 
Hall."  The  attitude  of  shrinking 
modesty,  of  shamefaced  self -deprecia- 
tion, characteristic  of  the  South  for 
almost  a  half-century  following  the  \\'ar 
Between  the  States,  is  yielding  place  to 
quiet  reserve  and  that  assured  self-con- 
fidence which  is  the  child  of  real  power 
and  true  greatness.  The  nation  looks 
with  unshaken  confidence  to  the  South, 
and  aljove  all  to  North  Carolina,  for 
leadership  of  this  nation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  high 
purpose  and  prophetic  destiny. 

\\'ith   the   turn   of   the   century,   there 
has  come  a  change,  imperceptible  though 


it  appear,  in  our  attitude  towards  those 
higher  things  of  life — art,  literature, 
music,  culture,  the  realm  of  the  spirit — 
so  inevitably  obscured  during  the  era  of 
twilight,  when  the  South,  in  the  dimness 
of  anguish,  struggled  to  lay  anew  the 
foundations  of  her  civilization.  Every- 
where today,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the 
South,  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  up- 
ward-turning, forward  looking — intent 
upon  those  higher  things  of  life,  the 
emanations  of  genius,  which  measure  the 
true  enlightenment  and  culture  of  any 
civilization. 

North  Carolina's  constitutional  in- 
difference to  literature  in  the  past  places 
her  in  unfortunate,  indeed  discreditable, 
contrast  with  the  New  England  of  an 
earlier  period,  with  the  Middle  \\'est  of 
our  own  day.  Our  quiet  self-satisfaction 
with  what  is  immediate,  our  absorption 
in  the  purely  local,  have  kept  hidden 
from  our  sight  the  larger  contributions  to 
the  real  thinking  and  art  of  the  time, 
made  by  our  own  native  writers.  The 
North  Carolinian  reaches  the  country, 
and  Europe,  through  the  pages  of  the 
A'orth  American  Rcviezv,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  or  Harper's  I\Iaga::ine ;  he  or 
she  can  only  reach  North  Carolina 
through  the  pages  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper.  The  nearby,  the 
familiar,  touch  our  people  most  in- 
timately. The  person  whose  writings 
appear  most  frequently  in  the  most  acces- 
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sible  medium  is  the  best  writer,  because 
he  or  she  is  best  known.  Many  a  reputa- 
tion is  thus  won  by  default.  Many  a 
local  celebrity,  as  Bernard  Shaw  once  put 
it,  ''owes  his  eminence  to  the  flatness  of 
the  surrounding  country." 

In  the  days  when  the  name  of  Alar- 
garet   Rusbee  Shipp  was  often  signe:l  to 


of  her  abounding  life,  know  Margaret 
lUisbee  Shipp.  And  those  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  fostering  of  the  literary 
spirit  in  our  midst  have  taken  account  of 
her  work,  and  awarded  it  public  acknowl- 
edgment. The  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  was  honored  with  her 
name   as   second  vice-president   in    1908, 


MAEG.\KET    BUSBEE    SHIPP 


stories  which  appeared  in  the  Lhaiioh'c 
Observer,  she  and  her  writing  was  a 
theme  of  constant  comment  and  discus- 
sion. Yet,  no  sooner  was  she  graduated 
from  the  school  of  local  journalism  into 
the  broad  life  of  the  American  magazine 
world,  than  the  general  public  of  Xortli 
Carolina  lost  close  touch  with  her  writ- 
ings. Those  who  know  the  America  of 
today,  and  drink  deep  from  the  springs 


as  first  \ice-president  in  1913,  and  she  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  first  woman  who  has  ever 
held  that  position.  There  is  something 
mistaken,  erroneous,  in  the  fact  that  the 
wider  the  national  reputation  of  a  native 
writer,  the  narrower  is  the  range  of  ac- 
cjuaintance  of  our  own  people  with  that 
writer,  the  smaller  the  local  circle  of 
readers. 
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"Yes,  I  do  recall  that  Mrs.  Shipp 
writes,"  remarked  a  man  of  Statewide 
reputation  recently.  "But  of  course  I 
never  recognize  her  work  when  I  see  it, 
because  I  don't  know  her  iioin  de  plume." 
That  remark,  as  the  French  say,  "gave 
me  to  think  furiously,"  and  to  laugh  con- 
sumedly.  For  ^Irs.  Shipp  has  no  nom  de 
guerre,  and  all  her  writings  are  boldly 
signed  "Margaret  Busbee  Shipp." 

The  most  difficult  art  I  know  is  the  art 
of  writing  successfully  for  the  modern 
American  magazine.  It  is  much  more 
profitable  to  write  magazine  articles  and 
stories  than  to  write  books.  The  Ameri- 
can magazine  pays  two  to-  three  times 
what  the  English  magazine  pays ;  and  five 
to  ten  times  what  the  European  magazine 
pays.  To  find  a  place  in  the  high-class 
American  magazine  means  to  win  in  a 
competition  of  sealed  bidding  against 
thousands  of  competitors.  To  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  of  certain  magazines  is 
a  more  difficult  feat  than  to  scale  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  city.  Indeed,  the 
editorial  sanctum  of  one  of  these  great 
popular  American  magazines  is  a  sanct- 
uary fortified  against, the  invasion  of  an 
endless  horde,  determinedly  fighting  for 
inclusion  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
creative  literature. 

Can  we  restrain  a,  thrill  of  pleasure, 
then — even  before  the  perusal  of  a  single 
line — on  opening  one  of  those  great 
popular  magazines,  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands, with  hundreds  of  thousands,  with 
millions  even  of  readers,  and  discover- 
ing there  a  story  or  essay  signed  "Mar- 
garet Busbee  Shipp?" 

Who  can  restrain  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  discovery  that  sometimes  the  feature, 
and  on  occasion  the  position  of  honor,  in 
such  publications  as  Leslie's  Monthly, 
Everybody's,  The  American,  Collier's, 
The  Cosmopolitan.  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  has  been  a  story  or  an 


essay  of  Margaret  Busbee  Shipp?  And 
one  can  scarcely  estimate  the  size  of  the 
audience  for  one  whose  writings  appear 
in  rogue.  The  Smart  Set,  Pearson's, 
M'unsey's,  The  International,  The  Church- 
man. The  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
The  American  Boy,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Ainslee's,  N^ezv  York  Ez'ening 
Posfi,  The  Xational  Magazine.  The 
Reader,  Broadway — the  list  is  too  long 
to  go  further  with  its  enumeration. 
Surely  this  widely  popular  writer  has 
achieved  a  distinctive  position  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half. 

Today,  I  dare  say,  ^Margaret  Busbee 
Shipp  is  the  most  admired,  the  best  loved 
woman  in  North  Carolina.  This  most 
enviable  distinction,  which  is  easily  hers, 
is  regarded  by  those  who  know  her  well 
as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  has  always  seemed,  has  always  ap- 
peared, to  be  the  incarnation  of  romance. 
The  pitiless  beauty  of  high  tragedy  has 
fallen  upon  her  brow ;  yet  never  has  her 
life  ceased  for  one  moment  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  know  her.  Romance 
is  a  very  real  thing  to  this  living  image 
of  a  dream  of  Botticelli  or  a  vision  of 
Rossetti  —  subtly  delicate,  sensitively 
feminine  to  the  finger  tips.  Her  friend- 
ships are  utterly  impartial — as  to  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  To  all  she  displays 
the  same  charm  of  interest,  the  same 
genius  for  sympathy,  the  same  faculty 
for  sharing  with  others  the  best  of  all  that 
she  is  and  feels.  These  words  from  a 
beloved  friend  express  the  feeling 
which  she  is  so  fortunate  as  to  inspire : 
"Here  is  a  woman  who  is  'obedient  to  the 
Heavenly  vision,'  who  has  not  lost  her 
ideal  in  life's  hard,  prosaic  struggle,  nor 
lowered  her  standard  once,  though  she 
has  fought  single-handed  in  the  fray. 
Are  we  thankful  for  music,  for  flowers, 
for  art  in  all  its  forms?  Yes — and  for 
such  women  as  ]\Irs.  Shipp,  who  inspire 
our  duller  souls  that  go  more  heavily,  and 
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help  us  to  believe  in  beauty  still,  though 
our  eyes  be  too  dull,  through  weariness 
and  pain,  to  see." 

Refreshing  naivete,  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, quiet  self-confidence — these  were 
hers  even  as  a  tiny  child.  As  a  baby, 
from  her  cart,  she  casually  protested : 
"Don't  tell  me  my  eyes  is  pretty ;  'cause  I 
knows  it" ;  and  the  neighborhood  gladly 
claimed  her  as  its  most  beautiful  child. 
The  story  of  her  childhood  would  be  the 
narrative  of  the  quaint,  naive  sayings  of 
unconscious  cleverness.  As  a  little  tot, 
she  made  the  unforgettable  prayer:  "God 
bless  th-e.  dear,  good  candy  man — who 
walks  just  so,"  getting  up  from  her  knees 
to  illustrate  to  the  Lord  the  gait  of  her 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Royster,  who  was  so 
kind  to  children,  he  being  much  bent  at 
the  time  from  rheumatism.  This  same 
charming  literalness  found  expression  in 
her  personal  interpretation  of  her  first 
sewing  lesson :  "Hem  a  little,  then  run  a 
little" — she  taking  a  run  around  the 
flower  garden  between  every  ten  stitches. 
Everyone  recognized  her  remarkable 
originality,  as  a  very  small  child ;  and  in 
particular  her  marvelous  memory,  which 
is  a  family  characteristic.  No  wonder 
that  one  who,  taught  by  an  amused 
father,  rattled  off  Shakespeare  as  the 
average  small  child  recites  Mother  Goose, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  infant  prodigy  I 

.  The  serial  stories  in  the  children's 
magazines,  such  as  St.  Nicholas,  excited 
the  imagination  of  the  fanciful  child.  She 
and  her  childhood  chum,  Eliza  Skinner, 
laughingly  tell  of  the  wonderful  fairy- 
tale "Rumpty  Dudgett,"  of  "Eyebright," 
of  "Donald  and  Dorothy."  In  those  two 
short  hours  between  dinner  time  after 
school  and  the  early  winter  dark,  these 
two  excitedly  read  Louisa  M.  Alcott's 
stories  when  they  first  appeared,  serially : 
"Under  the  Lilacs,"  "Little  Men,"  "Little 
Women,"  "Jo's  Boys,"  and  the  rest. 


Under  the  dexterous  management  of 
Miss  Stubbert,  an  adroit  teacher  in  the 
primary  grades  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Ra- 
leigh, little  Margaret  was  first  inspired  to 
literary  effort.  And  at  the  age  of  ten 
"Margie"  produced  a  composition  on  "A 
Visit  to  Asheville"  which  won  the  honor 
of  publication  in  The  Muse,  the  magazine 
published  by  the  Seniors  at  St.  Mary's. 
An  early  ideal  in  fiction  was  "The 
Duchess,"  about  whom  she  wrote  a  vol- 
uminous "appreciation"  at  the  age  of 
fourteen — only  to  consign  it  ultimately  to 
the  wastebasket.  Regrettable  decision ! 
for  how  interested  we  should  be  to  see 
the  early  "appreciation"  of  one  who  has 
since  given  us,  in  certain  of  her  own 
stories,  somewhat  modernized  versions 
of  those  charmingly  sentimental  and 
frankly  romantic  creations,  "Molly 
Bawn,"  "Doris,"  and  "Airy,  Fairy  Lil- 
lian !"  And  that  remarkably  natural  con- 
versation, expressive  yet  unpretentious, 
which  runs  all  through  the  novels  of 
"The  Duchess,"  is  likewise  a  character- 
istic of  the  dialog  of  the  stories  of  Mar- 
garet Busbee  Shipp.  Whenever  I  see  her, 
as  conversation  flows,  slightly  contract 
her  eyelids,  I  know  that  she  is  sedulously 
pigeon-holing  some  conversational  gem. 
If  I  am  observant,  I  shall  some  day  find 
it  in  one  of  her  stories.  To  use  a  Shakes- 
pearean phrase,  she  is  "a  snapper-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles" — a  loving  journalist 
of  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  daily  life. 
This  it  is  to  be  a  realist — to  reproduce 
life,  speech,  conversation  as  it  actually  is. 
Her  stories  are  all,  one  may  say,  drawn 
from  real  life.  They  are  the  results  of 
careful  observation — fused  into  form 
through  a  high  sensitiveness  for  romance 
and  sentiment.  Mrs.  Browning  left  a  deep 
impression  upon  her  as  a  girl.  W'hen 
others  could  quote  two  lines  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  she  could  quote  two  pages. 
One  day  one  of  her  chums  found 
"Margie"  spouting  page  after    page    of 
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Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  to  a  most  dazed 
looking  drummer.  "Why?"  her  friend 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  after  the 
"drummer"  had  made  good  his  escape. 
"Because  it  came  in  right,"  responded  the 
mischievous  Margie.  "I've  waited  fif- 
teen years  for  a  chance  to  use  it.  And 
do  vou  suppose  I  would  have  let  slip  the 
opportunity  now,  just  because  he  didn't 
zn'ant  to  hear  it !" 

I  shall  not  lay  myself  open  to  the 
criticism  of  over-seriousness  by  cutting 
up  the  beautiful  Margaret  Busbee  Shipp 
into  sections  and  periods,  and  labeling 
things  "of  the  earlier  manner,"  or  "of  the 
middle  period,"  or  "of  the  latest  manner- 
ism." But  I  will  say  that  she  writes  most 
diverting  love  stories,  full  of  whimsical- 
ity, sentiment,  and  feminine  contrariety — 
surcharged  with  a  blush  of  romance ; 
charming  stories  about  children,  drawn 
straight  from  life,  with  that  "heightening 
for  the  sake  of  effect"  which  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  artist ;  articles  and  descriptive 
essays  full  of  human  interest  on  the  one 
hand,  of  subtle  perception  on  the  other. 
Her  powers  of  description  and  narration 
are  very  striking ;  one  often  forgets  the 
slight  story  in  concentration  upon  the 
beautv  or  finish  of  some  semi-detail.  The 
most  tender  of  all  her  children's  stories, 
the  one  which  appeals  most  to  me.,  is 
"Little  Paulfat,"  which,  with  drawings 
by  Alice  Beach  \^'inter,  occupied  the  lead- 
ing position  in  Leslie's  MontMy  Maga::ine 
for  July,  1904.  Much  as  I  profited  by 
her  stories  of  "Moonshine  and  Moon- 
shiners," in  Collier's,  some  years  ago,  I 
must  give  the  palm,  as  a  sociological 
study,  to  her  photographic  reproduction 
from  life  of  a  wonderful  mulatto  girl, 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  in  1908,  un- 
der the  title  "One  Who  Served."  I  think 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  her  stories 


is  "By  Souvenir  Postcard,"  which  ap- 
peared in  The  American  Magazine,  for 
Mach,  1906.  She  has  a  strong  sense  for 
atmosphere  and  local  color — all  of 
her  stories  have  clearly  defined  "set- 
ting," a  real  geography,  so  to  speak. 
Tra\el  is  her  passion ;  and  this 
passion  she  has  succeeded  in  grati- 
fying, in  the  face  of  innumerable 
obstacles.  Few  women  are  capable  of 
either  the  work  or  the  persistence  that 
she  has  shown.  Comically  prophetic 
were  her  words,  spoken  in  early  child- 
hood :  "One  thing  poor  people  must  do, 
is  travel."  The  first  of  her  stories  which 
I  ha^-e  read  since  her  return  from  South 
America  has  a  distinctive  South  Ameri- 
can setting:  "Sweet  ]\Iargaret,"  in  the 
current  Woman's  Home  Companion.  On 
all  her  travels,  she  is  "after  the  story"; 
and  she  always  brings  it  back. 

^Margaret  Busbee  Shipp  speaks  in  pub- 
lic with  grace  and  ease  ;  and  I  well  recall 
the  great  pleasure  she  gave  our  ^lodern 
Literature  Club  here,  with  her  delightful 
essay  on  "The  Father  in  Fiction" — an 
essay  dedicated  in  her  heart  to  her  own 
adored  father.  A  speech  at  St.  Mary's 
School  some  years  ago — "The  dull  little 
girl  at  the  foot  of  the  class" — won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  her,  with  its 
appeal  for  an  education  productive  of 
the  truest,  finest  womanhood.  Her  ad- 
dress on  "South  America,"  given  in 
Richmond,  Raleigh,  and  elsewhere,  is 
doubtless  the  most  successful  and 
finished  public  effort  she  has  yet  achieved. 

Margaret  Busbee  Shipp  has  the  most 
modest  possible  estimate  of  her  own 
ability.  But  she  has  accomplished 
wonders  during, these  past  fifteen  years 
— accomplishment  unknown  to  most, 
and  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  thousand 
difficulties.  The  best  of  her  work  is  yet 
to  be — the  future  lies  before  her. 
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FRANCES  CHRISTINE  TIERNAN, 
better  known  by  her  pen-name, 
Christian  Reid,  is  without  dispute  the 
best  known,  the  most  famous,  of  all 
North  Carolina  writers.  It  is  forty-four 
years  since  her  first  published  story. 
■'X'alerie  Aylmer,"  brought  her  into 
prominence  as  a  novelist,  and  through- 
out this  long  period,  during  which  novels, 
poems,  dramas,  and  travel-stories  have 
appeared  at  short  intervals  from  her 
prolific  pen.  she  has  maintained  her  pre- 
eminence as  the  foremost  North  Carolina 
writer,  has  established  herself  as  a  lead- 
ing writer  of  the  South,  a  popular 
.American  author,  and  has  won  recogni- 
tion in  France  and  Italy,  where  certain 
of  her  works  have  been  translated  into 
the  French  and  Italian  languages  re- 
spectively. 

In  1909.  Christian  Reid  was  awarded 
the  Laetare  medal,  given  annually  bv  the 
Unixersity  of  Notre  Dame  for  distin- 
guished ser\ice  in  literature,  that  being 
the  first  time  the  medal  was  ever  awarded 
to  a  Southerner. 

All  North  Carolina  is  proud  of  Chris- 
tian Reid  as  a  notable  writer,  and  in  ad- 
dition ^^'estern  North  Carolina  hails  her 
as  its  discoverer  and  its  sponsor,  for  it 
was  Christian  Reid  who  named  West- 
ern North  Carolina  "The  Land  of  the 
Sky,"  a  name  and  a  country  now  known 
the  world  over  through  her  christening 
and  her  writings.  ''The  Land  of  the 
Sky,"  published  in  book  form  in  1876. 
after  having  appeared  as  a  series  of 
travel-sketches  in  Appleton's  Journal. 
described  the  author's  journey  in  a  stage- 
coach through  ^\'estern  North  Carolina, 
and  first  focused  the  attention  of  the 
country  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
that  mountainous  section. 

It  was  in  a  stagecoach  that  Christian 
Reid  penetrated  the  mountains,  lumber- 


ing up  through  Old  Fort,  and  into  the 
forested  heights  beyond,  and  it  is  the 
atmosphere  of  those  pre-railwav  davs — 
days  of  chi\-alry  and  romantic  adventure, 
days  when  courtesy  and  hospitality  were 
a  part  of  e\ery  character  and  home — 
that  permeates  the  greater  part  of 
Christian  Reid's  stories.  In  reading 
many  of  her  books  today,  one  is  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  old  courtesies  and 
customs,  and  railways,  mills,  and  modern 
tendencies  vanish  from  our  mental 
\ision.  giving  place  to  the  picturesque  if 
somewhat  stilted  civilization  of  which 
the  stagecoach  was  the  peripatetic 
symbol.  -• 

Frances  Christine  Tiernan  was  born 
in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  on  July  5,  1846;  and 
today  li\'es  in  Salisbury  with  her  aunt, 
Afiss  Christine  Fisher.  In  appearance 
she  is  aristocratic  and  distinguished,  with 
finely  molded  features  and  beautiful  eyes. 
In  character  she  is  modest,  uiiright, 
strong.  Her  writings,  which  are  all  jnire 
in  tone  and  purpose,  and  delicate  in  sen- 
timent, reflect  her  own  high  standards 
and  ideals.  She  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
inseparable  relation  of  art  and  ethics, 
and  has  borne  her  responsibilities  as  an 
author  in  complete  harmonv  with  her 
responsibilities  as  a  woman.  Her  art  is 
of  her  life,  not  a  thing  apart  from  it. 

"JMorton  House,"  published  in  187 1, 
appeared  close  on  'A'alerie  Aylmer."  and 
in  the  following  years  she  wrote  "A 
Daughter  of  Bohemia."  "A  Question  of 
Honor."  "Armine,"  ''Roslvn's  Fortune," 
"The  Child  of  :Mary,"  "Philip's  Restitu- 
tion," and  "]\Iiss  Churchill." 

In  1887,  Christian  Reid  was  married 
to  James  ^Marquis  Tiernan,  and  went 
with  him  to  live  in  Mexico,  transferring 
the  scenes  of  her  ne.xt  novels  to  that 
country.  .-Vt  this  time  appeared  "Pic- 
ture of  Las  Cruces,"  "The  Ladv  of  Las 
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Cruces,"  "The  Land  of  the  Sun,"  and 
"Carmela,  Little  ^laid  of  ^Mexico."  The 
most  successful  of  these  was  "Picture  of 
Las  Cruces,"  which  was  published  in  the 
French  periodical,  L'lUnstration.  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  Her  principal  works 
of  fiction  were  completed  in  "A  Comedy 
of  Elopement,"  "A  Woman  of  Fortune," 
"Weighed  in  the  Balance,"  "Carmen's 
Inheritance,"  "The  Man  of  the  Family," 
"The  Chase  of  an  Heiress,"  and  "Prin- 
cess Nadine."  This  lasi  novel  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  and  published  in 
a  set,  among  the  volumes  of  which  are 
novels  bv  Honore  de  Balzac,  George 
Sand,  and  Rene  Bazin. 

"If  I  Had  Known"  is  perhaps  Chris- 
tian Reid's  best  poem,  and  her  war 
drama,  "LTnder  the  Southern  Cross," 
which   met    with   instant   success    every- 


where in  the  South,  is  without  doubt  her 
best  play. 

A  greater  part  of  Christian  Reid's 
work  is  linked  with  a  past  atmosphere 
and  period,  but  her  romances  live  on, 
and  will  continue  to  live  on,  for  her  art 
embraces  her  ideals,  which  are  not  of 
any  one  time  or  place.  As  Christian 
Reid  herself  has  said : 

"Of  one  thing  we  may  be  distinctly 
sure,  the  art  which  declines  to  acknowl- 
edge a  divine  purpose  as  the  key  to  the 
riddle  of  man's  existence  signs  its  own 
sentence  of  -extinction.  For  looking  back 
over  the  wide  field  of  literature,  of  the 
best  which  man  has  thought  and  said  in 
all  languages,  we  find  that  nothing  sur- 
vives the  destroying  touch  of  time  save 
that  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  eternal 
verities." 


Our  Lady  of  Letters 


FOR  what  one  accomplishment  is  Mrs. 
Lucy  Bramlette  Patterson  most 
noted  ?  Ask  Society,  and  you  will  be  told 
it  is  her  brilliant  entertainment,  her 
lavish  hospitality ;  ask  an  author,  and 
you  will  learn  it  is  her  splendid  en- 
couragement to  young  writers,  her  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  literature 
in  North  Carolina ;  ask  a  reader,  and 
you  will  hear  it  is  her  cleverness  as  an 
author,  her  \-ersatile  wit  as  an  essayist ; 
ask  a  Club-woman,  and  you  will  be  in- 
formed it  is  her  work  in  the  State  Chap- 
ter of  the  D.  A.  R. ;  ask  a  close  friend, 
and  you  will  ascertain  it  is  her  ideal 
home-life,  her  family  happiness.  From 
this  you  will  infer,  and  correctly,  that 
Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  woman  of  man)'  in- 
terests, of  splendid  intellect  and  big 
heart. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  William 
Houston  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia, 
Lucy  Bramlette   Patterson   was  born   at 


"Castle  Roche,"  her  late  father's  home 
in  Tennessee,  so  that  she  belongs  by  birth 
to  the  South,  although  Philadelphia  was 
for  many  years  her  home.  The  history 
of  the  Patterson  family  and  the  history 
of  Philadelphia  are  indissolubly  bound : 
when  one  is  written,  the  other  is  written 
also,  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  the 
future  history  of  North  Carolina  the 
name  of  Lucy  Bramlette  Patterson  will 
have  an  important  place.  iMrs.  Patter- 
son has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
last  twenty-six  years.  Since  her  mar- 
riage, in  1888,  to  her  cousin,  Lindsay 
Patterson,  her  home  has  been  at  Win- 
ston-Salem. Known  as  "Bramlette," 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  home  in  the 
South. 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  often  spoken  of  as 
"Our  Lady  of  Letters,"  an  aft'ectionate 
reference  to  her  presentation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  of  the  William 
Houston  Patterson  Memorial  Cup.    This 
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cup,  which  perpetuates  her  father's 
memory,  is  an  active  incentive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  in  the  State,  a 
suitable  mark  of  Mrs.  Patterson's  lasting 
devotion  to  her  father.  The  cup  is 
awarded  each  year  to  the  author  of  the 
work  of  highest  literary  skill  and  genius 
published  during  the  year,  the  competi- 


John  Charles  McNeill,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
latest  award  of  the  cup  was  to  Horace 
Kephart,  on  the  merits  of  his  book,  "Our 
Southern  Highlanders." 

The  William  Houston  Memorial  Cup 
is  of  gold,  sixteen  inches  high,  and  seven 
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tion  being  contined  to  residents  of  North 
-Carolina.  The  name  of  the  winner  is 
engraved  on  the  cup,  which  becomes  the 
permanent  property  of  the  author  win- 
ning it  most  often  in  ten  years,  provided 
it  has  been  awarded  to  one  author  not 
less  than  three  times. 

The  cup  was  given  by  Mrs.  Patterson 
to  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation of  North  Carolina,  in  1905,  and 
the  first  author  to  win   it   was  the  late 


inches  in  diameter.  It  has  three  handles, 
and  at  the  base  of  each  handle  is  a  coat- 
of-arms — those  of  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Patterson  family,  re- 
spectively. The  cup  is  studded  with 
forty-nine  precious  stones,  all  North 
Carolina  gems. 

Every  year  Mrs.  Patterson  gives  a 
house-party  at  "Bramlette"  to  the 
authors  of  North  Carolina,  believing  that 
our   writers   should  be   well   known  one 
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to  the  other;  and  her  individual  en- 
couragement to  struggling  beginners  in 
the  field  of  creative  literature  has  helped 
more  than  one  writer  to  attain  success. 

Mrs.  Patterson  has  represented  North 
Carolina  in  many  important  affairs — she 
was  chairman  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Commission  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition — and  has  always 
been  loyal  and  alive  to  the  interests  of 


the  State.  Thoroughly  womanl)',  and  an 
active  worker  for  the  good,  she  inspires 
good  work  in  others,  and  her  unselfish 
nature  makes  her  friends  everywhere. 
Fond  of  books,  and  an  earnest  student ; 
true  to  her  friends,  and  devoted  to  her 
family,  Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  virile  force 
in  social,  club,  and  literary  afifairs  of  the 
State :  and  in  each  of  her  varied  interests, 
like  the  facets  of  a  diamond,  she  appears 
to  shine  with  particular  brilliance. 


The  Notable  Work  of  One  of  North  Carolina's 

Notable  Women 


Bv  S.  A.  Ashe 


THE  XORTH  CAROLIXA  BOOK- 
LET, of  which  ]\Iiss  IMary  Hilliard 
Hinton  has  been  the  editor  for  some 
ele\en  years,  has  been  of  such  benefit  to 
the  State  that  some  account  of  its  origin 
and  of  the  beneficial  influence  it  has  ex- 
erted among  our  people  should  be  pre- 
served, and  it  is  an  agreeable  task  for 
me  to  try  to  do  this,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  its  founders 
and  editors,  who  deserve  so  thoroughly 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  State. 

The  Booklet  is  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  and  it  originated  inci- 
dentally, in  an  effort  to  promote  a  laud- 
able object  of  that  Society. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  part  North 
Carolina  took  in  the  Revolution,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  not  organized  in  the  State  until 
1896.  Two  years  earlier,  ]\Irs.  Spier 
^^'hitaker  was  invited  by  the  General  So- 
ciety to  become  Regent  for  the  State, 
and,  on  her  acceptance,  she  began  the 
work  of  establishing  a  State  Society;  but 
there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come.     It  was   foreign  to  the  habits  of 


our  North  Carolina  women  to  associate 
on  the  basis  of  family  achievements  in 
the  distant  past,  or  to  employ  themselves 
in  work  outside  of  their  social  environ- 
ments. But  gradually,  constantly,  and 
persistently,  Mrs.  Whitaker  sought  to 
interest  others  in  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety; and  at  length,  on  October  19,  1896 
— the  anniversary  of  Comwallis'  sur- 
render— she  successfully  organized  the 
Society  in  North  Carolina.  Among  the 
objects  stated  in  the  constitution  were 
to  "perpetuate  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
men  and  women  who  achieved  American 
Independence,  to  commemorate  Revo- 
lutionary events,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  North  Carolina ;  and  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  country's  his- 
tory." Once  organized,  the  Society  im- 
mediately addressed  itself  to  the  promo- 
tion of  these  objects,  Mrs.  \\'hitaker  be- 
ing the  mo\'ing  spirit,  for  her  broad 
views,  liberal  sentiments,  and  wide 
acquaintance  with  historical  subjects, 
admirably  qualified  her  for  leadership, 
while  her  loveliness  of  person  and  of 
character  drew  all  toward  her. 
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At  the  meeting  in  December,  1900,  it 
was  resolved  to  devote  the  energies  of 
the  Society  to  the  attainment  of  some 
particular  object;  and  their  attention  be- 
ing drawn  to  the  "Edenton  Tea  Party," 
of  October  25,  1774,  by  an  interesting 
article  read  by  Dr.  Richard  Dillard.  the 
idea  of  commemorating  that  patriotic 
action  of  the  women  of  Ed^Hton  occurred 


the  men,  not  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
Province,  and  throughout  the  Colonies, 
but  also  in  England,  where  the  papers 
published  the  resolves  and  the  names  of 
the  signers  as  "fairly  representative  of 
the  moral  and  physical  support  the  wo- 
men of  the  Colonies  were  contributing 
to  the  common  cause."  It  naturally 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  breasts 
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to  them.  It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  it 
aroused  their  enthusiasm — the  Daught- 
ers of  the  Revolution  would  set  up  a 
memorial  in  enduring  brass  to  those  wo- 
men of  the  Revolution  who  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  same  patriotic  resolves 
which  the  men  had  adopted  in  the  Con- 
gress, binding  themselves  by  signing  an 
association  paper,  just  as  the  men  had 
done!  This  public  action  of  the  Eden- 
ton  women,   taking   a   stand   along   with 


of  the  women  of  1900,  many  of  whom 
had  themselves,  like  Mrs.  \Miitaker, 
passed  through  a  similar  experience  in 
early  life.  But  funds  were  needed  for 
the  purpose ;  and  on  motion  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Wills,  a  sister  of  Airs.  Whitaker, 
a  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Clark,  Mrs.  Hubert  Haywood,  Miss 
Martha  Haywood,  Miss  Grace  Bates, 
and  Mrs.  Ivan  Proctor,  was  appointed  to 
consider    the    matter   and    report    at    the 
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next  meeting.  In  the  interval,  doubt- 
less, the  usual  methods  of  raising  money 
were  discussed,  but  Miss  Martha  Hay- 
wood, who  has  been  gifted  by  nature 
with  some  rare  intellectual  endowments, 
conceived  a  novel  idea — to  issue  a 
monthly  publication,  confined  to  articles 
relating  to  great  events  in  North  Caro- 
lina histor}'.  Such  a  magazine  would  be 
in  line  with  the  general  objects  of  the 
Society;  it  would  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  local  history;  it  would  rescue 
from  oblivion  many  patriotic  events — 
such  indeed  as  the  "Edenton  Tea  Party." 
Herself  enthused  with  the  idea.  Miss 
Martha  Haywood  conferred  with 
friends,  and  was  encouraged  by  them. 
^Irs.  Hubert  Haywood  (before  mar- 
riage. I\Iiss  Emily  Benbury)  fully  con- 
curred, and  together  they  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  the  full  committee,  who 
warmly  approved ;  and,  later,  it  was  un- 
animously agreed  upon  by  the  Society. 
Naturally,  ]\Iiss  Martha  Haywood  and 
Mrs.  Hubert  Ha^nvood  were  asked  to 
take  charge  of  the  publication,  the  funds 
in  the  treasury  being  available  for  post- 
age, circulars,  and  incidental  expenses. 
It  was  decided  to  call  the  magazine  The 
North  Carolina  Booklet,  devoted  to 
Great  Events  in  North  Carolina  History. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  articles  to 
be  published  each  month  for  a  vear — 
for  they  would  not  ask  for  subscrip- 
tions until  the  continued  publication  was 
assured.  The  response  to  invitations  to 
supply  articles  was  satisfactory :  and 
then  the  prospectus  was  issued,  setting 
forth  the  subjects  and  the  names  of  the 
contributors  to  the  first  A'olume  of  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Booklet. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  latent" 
patriotism  among  the  people,  but  it  had 
never  been  organized.  There  had  never 
been  any  general  patriotic  association  in 
the  State.  Outside  of  matters  connected 
with   the   "^^^ar."   interest     in    historical 


subjects  had  largely  been  confined  to  the 
locality  of  the  event.  It  took  time  to 
develop  an  interest  in  the  Booklet;  but 
eventually  it  was  accomplished.  The 
first  number  appeared  in  May,  1901,  and 
consisted  of  a  monograph  by  Maj. 
Graham  Daves  on  A^irginia  Dare,  the 
first  English  child  born  in  America,  "a 
fitting  subject  for  the  first  article  of  a 
magazine  issued  by  the  'Daughters,' 
edited  by  women,  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  in  commemorating  the  patriotism  of 
women." 

After  two  years  of  arduous  labor 
freely  given,  ]\Iiss  Alartha  Haywood  and 
]\Irs.  Haywood,  having  successfullv 
launched  the  enterprise,  preferred  to  re- 
tire from  the  management ;  and  thev 
were  suceeded  as  editors  by  jNIiss  I\Iary 
Hilliard  Hinton  and  :Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt. 
The  new  editors  were  well  equipped  for 
the  work,  and  were  imbued  with  a  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  publication 
on  the  high  plane  of  excellence  it  reached 
with  its  very  first  number.  Eor  two 
years  it  was  continued  as  a  monthly,  but 
in  1905  it  was  converted  into  a  quarterly, 
the  change  taking  place  with  Vol.  5,  in 
July,  1905.  Four  years  later,  i\Irs. 
]\Iofiit  removed  to  Richmond ;  and  since 
then  the  entire  work  connected  with  the 
publication  has  been  carried  on  by  Miss 
Hinton.  ;\Irs.  ^Moffitt,  however,  retains 
all  of  her  former  interest  in  the  Booklet, 
and  continues  to  fill  the  position  of 
Biographical  Editor,  furnishing  admir- 
able sketches  of  contributors;  and  in  the 
last  April  number  she  had  a  verj'  appre- 
ciative and  excellent  sketch  of  Mrs. 
AMiitaker,  the  founder  of  the  Society. 
In  1908,  the  Society  was  able  to  carry 
out  its  purpose  of  erecting  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  capitol  a  beautiful  bronze 
tablet  to  the  fifty-one  ladies  who  signed 
the  association  at  the  Edenton  Tea 
Partv,  among  whose  names  we  note : 
Blair,  Blount,  Bonner,    Barker,    Creecv, 
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Cunningham,       Haughton,       Littlejohn, 
Vail,  Benbury,  etc. 

The  Booklet  having  no  capital,  every 
year's  expenses  have  to  be  paid  out  of 
subscriptions,  but  neither  subscriptions 
nor  advertising  is  solicited.  The  sub- 
scribers are,  however,  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  people  of 
the  State ;  while  it  has  readers  in  many 
other  States.  It  goes  to  all  the  libraries 
of  L^niversities,  and  the  great  libraries 
of  the  country,  and  to  many  colleges.  Its 
publication  has  been  a  labor  of  love  on 
the  part  of  both  the  contributors  and 
editors.  Altogether,  there  have  been 
published  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  articles,  contributed  by  one  hundred 
and  three  authors,  among  them  being 
thirty  women.  Of  the  latter,  we  men- 
tion the  following :  ]\Iesdames  Sara  Bea- 
mont  Kennedy,  Thomas  J-  Jarvis,  John 
W.  Hinsdale,  E.  E.  Moffitt,  Emily  Ben- 
bury  Haywood,  Marie  A.  M.  Matthew, 
Fannie  deBerniere  W'hitaker.  Helen 
deBerniere  Willis,  Lindsay  Patterson, 
Rufus  T.  Lenoir,  Hayne  Davis,  Georgia 
Worth  Martin,  J.  G.  Boylin,  M.  G.  Mc- 
Cubbins,  W.  ^^'.  Joynes,  S.  G.  Ayr. 
Walter  Clark,  Lutie  A.  McCorkle,  Lula 
C.  Markham,  Misses  Martha  H.  Hay- 
wood, Lida  T.  Rodman.  Susie  Gentry, 
Bettie  Freshwater.  Pool,  Adelaide  L. 
Fries,  Annie  Lane  Devereux,  Rebecca 
Cameron,  Catherine  Albertson,  Pattie 
\A'illiams  Gee,  Julia  S.  White,  Anna 
Alexander  Cameron,  and  Mary  Hilliard 
Hinton. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  outcome  of 
the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Daugh- 
ters to  raise  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
tablet,  we  may  well  repeat :  "A  noble  oak 
has  grown  from  the  acorn,  ^\'hat  an 
advantage  it  has  been  to  the  State !  How 
many  subjects  have  been  explored — 
how  many  historical  incidents  havf  been 
rescued  from  oblivion — what  a  medium 
it  has  been  of  thought — what  a  stimulus 


to  writing  for  the  public  to  read.  Our 
people,  before  the  Booklet  began,  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the  public. 
Now,  many  use  the  pen  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  New  England.  I  re- 
joice in  the  good  it  has  brought  our  peo- 
ple." Yes,  the  Booklet  has  been  of  in- 
estimable advantage  in  fostering  literary 
work,  in  introducing  among  us  the  art 
of  public  writing,  and  in  disseminating 
information  about  historical  events  that 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  ob- 
scurity. Since  its  influence  began  to  be 
felt,  we  have  seen  a  revival  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  whose  membership 
extends  well  into  the  hundreds,  and  co- 
incident ha\e  been  an  enlarged  patriot- 
ism and  a  gratifying  development  of  in- 
tellectual life. 

For  eleven  years  the  Booklet  has  been 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Hinton, 
and  her  work  has  been  so  important,  and 
her  services  have  been  given  so  freely 
and  with  such  sincere  patriotism,  that  I 
am  sure  the  following  sketch  of  her  will 
be  of  interest. 

Miss  Hinton  resides  at  her  home, 
■'^lidway  Plantation,"  some  miles  out  of 
Raleigh,  where  her  Colonial  ancestor. 
Col.  John  Hinton,  coming  from  Chowan 
"precinct,"  located  a  "Crown"  Grant  in 
the  early  decades  of  1700,  he  having 
been  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  what  is 
now  Wake  County,  and  his  title  being 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county.  "Mid- 
way Plantation,"  which  has  ever  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants, was  a  part  of  the  large  landed 
estate  he  accummulated.  The  Hintons 
came  originally  from  Wiltshire,  England, 
and  are  descended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hinton,  of  "Chilton  Foliot"  and  "Earl- 
scott,"  Privy  Councillor  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

In  the  female  line.  Miss  Hinton  is  like- 
wise descended  from  the  Dvmokes.  of 
Scrivelsby  Court,  hereditary    champion" 
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of  England  for  centuries ;  and  in  virtue 
of  that  historic  descent  she  is  a  member 
of  the  "Order  of  the  Crown  of  America." 
But  not  only  has  she  patriotic  blood  be- 
cause of  those  distant  ancestors — she  in- 
herits the  same  public  spirit  from  her 
North  Carolina  forefathers.  Her  grand- 
father's grandfather,  Col.  John  Hinton, 
was  with  Tryon  at  Alamance,  and  fought 
for  Independence  at  Moore's  Creek,  at 
the  head  of  the  Wake  County  regiment ; 
while  her  maternal  ancestor,  the  lamented 
Col.  Jonas  Johnston,  also  fought  at 
Moore's  Creek,  and  received  his  mortal 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Stono.  Her 
granfather,  Maj.  Charles  Lewis  Hinton, 
was  a  man  of  affairs.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly ;  was  Treasurer 
of  the  State  from  1839  to  1843,  and  then 
again  from  1845  to  1852.  He  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  who  completed  the 
building  of  the  Capitol ;  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  purchased  the  lands 
of  the  Cherokees  in  our  western  moun- 
tains. He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and,  indeed,  his  public  spirit  was 
manifested  in  many  ways  all  through 
life.  It  was  he  who  built  the  present 
home,  "Midway  Plantation."  Miss  Hin- 
ton's  father  was  the  late  Major  David 
Hinton,  and  her  mother  was  a  Miss  Carr 
of  "Bracebridge  Hall,"  Edgecombe 
County,  who  now  resides  at  "Midway 
Plantation." 

Miss  Hinton  is  not  only  a  good  busi- 
ness woman,  but  she  is  richly  endowed 


with  intellectual  qualities,  and  is  un- 
usually accomplished.  In  1910,  she  was 
chosen  Regent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  re- 
elected in  1912,  and  is  still  the  incumbent. 
She  was  Historian-General  of  the  Gen- 
eral Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1912-1914;  but  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion in  1914.  She  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Historic  Research  of  the 
National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  1912-1914;  and  she  is  the 
Councillor  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  in 
America  in  North  Carolina.  She  is  like- 
wise a  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy. 

She  has  occupied  for  some  time  the 
position  of  Heraldic  Artist  in  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  has  filled  orders  for 
coats  of  arms  from  various  parts  of  the 
LTnion.  She  is  now  making  a  special 
study  of  portraiture,  but  the  Booklefi  is 
her  favorite  interest,  and  indeed  that 
constitutes  her  life  work.  But,  amid  all 
of  her  engagements.  Miss  Hinton,  hav- 
ing ideas  to  express,  finds  time  to  write 
articles  both  for  the  press  and  the  maga- 
zines. She  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
at  work.  There  is  only  to  be  added — 
that  she  never  would  have  attained  the 
eminent  position  she  has  in  the  esteem 
of  her  co-workers  and  associates,  if  she 
did  not  combine  with  her  unusual  in- 
tellectual powers  the  personal  charms 
that  adorn  the  lovely  feminine  character. 


A  Woman  Greatly  Beloved 


IF  TRUE  greatness  be  recognized  by  its 
modesty,  then  Miss  S.  O'H.  Dickson 
can  be  called  truly  great,  for  there  is  no 
more  modest  writer  in  the  State  than 
the  author  of  "Ralph  Fabian's  Mistakes" 
and  "Flotsam."  But  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  Miss  Dickson's  work  to  recog- 


nize her  talent ;  only  necessary  to  read 
any  of  the  stories  and  poems  which,  for 
the  past  seventeen  years,  have  brought 
delight  to  children  and  their  elders  alike. 
Her  literary  work  possesses  the  unusual 
combination  of  charm  and  helpfulness. 
Miss  Dickson  is  a  believer  in  mankind. 
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and  her  optimism  is  apparent  in  all  her 
poetry,  which  rings  with  the  spirit  of 
a  great  faith  and  courage. 

Miss  Sallie  O'H.  Dickson  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  She  re- 
ceived her  education  in  Charleston,  and 
at  Orangeburg  Female  College,  and  for 
some  years  taught  English,  music,  and 
art.  She  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
North  Carolina,  and  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  has  devoted  herself  to  literature, 
making  her  home  at  Winston-Salem. 
Her  interest  in  music  and  art  has  re- 
mained unabated,  however,  and  as  an 
artist  Miss  Dickson  has  attained  no 
small  measure  of  success. 

Miss  Dickson  has  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  them. 
She  does  not  care  for  society,  insofar  as 
society  means  a  round  of  gay  pleasures, 
but  she  takes  intense  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  her  fellow  men 
and  women,  and  goes  in  for  the  deeper, 
finer  things  of  life.  This  is  evidenced 
in  her  philanthropic  work ;  more  than 
one  man  and  woman  owes  his  or  her 
success  in  life  to  Miss  Dickson's  un- 
erring instinct  and  unselfish  aid. 

Deeply  pious,  and  an  earnest  worker 
for  the  church.  Miss  Dickson  has  been 
able  to  make  her  books  of  religious  bene- 
fit without  lessening  their  general  interest 
or  their  literary  value.  The  strong 
human  interest  which  Miss  Dickson  in- 
jects into  her  stories  comes  from  the 
sympathetic  and  understanding  interest 
she  herself  takes  in  the  problems  of  life, 
and  especially  the  problems  confronting 
the  young. 

For  years  it  has  been  Miss  Dickson's 
task  to  select  the  books  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  Presbyterian  Sunday  School 
library ;  every  book  that  has  gone  into  the 
library  Miss  Dickson  has  read  and  ap- 
proved, and  her  approval  means  that  the 
books  are  of  a  good  moral  character — 


not  namby-pamby,  but  books  calculated 
to  impro\e  and  help  their  readers;  and 
in  no  instance  has  she  lowered  her  high 
standard  of  selection. 

Possessing  a  strong  character,  Miss 
Dickson's  loyalty  to  her  friends  is  one  of 
its  most  beautiful  attributes.  Her  life 
has  not  been  without  its  afflictions,  which 
she  has  borne  with  the  patience  granted 
only  to  great  strength  of  character  and 
to  a  deeply  religious  nature.  This  calm 
fortitude  is  reflected  in  many  of  her 
poems. 

Aliss  Dickson  uses  a  pseudonym,  and 
under  the  pen-name  of  O.  H.  her-  poems 
have  for  years  apjieared  in  many  papers, 
and  are  today  appearing  in  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  The  Prcsh\teriau  Standard, 
The  Presbyterian  of  the  South,  and  in 
Oincard. 

.\mong  the  many  admirers  of  Miss 
Dickson's  poetry  was  the  late  John 
Charles  McNeill,  who  termed  "exquisite" 
the  little  jioem  "Lost."  in  which  Miss 
Dickson  simply  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed her  understanding  of  the  minor 
tragedies  of  life.  We  quote  from  this 
poem : 

Just  a  small  home-made  doll — 

The  notice  read, 
And   "rag"   at  that — and  all 

Who  read  it  said  : 
"Only    a    child's    rag    doll." 

Oh   yon   who   smilin.5  read 

This  tale  of  woe. 
Yon    careless   ones,   take   heed 

Lest  you  may  know 
The  loss  of  some  "rag  doll." 

Some  loss  that  others  deem 

As  small  as  hers. 
Some  little  hope,  some  dream 

Which   sorrow  stirs 
Like  this — a  child's  rag  doll. 

Many  of  Miss  Dickson's  poems  are 
majestic  in  form  and  scope,  as  her  "A 
Greeting  to  Grandfather  Mountain,"  the 
iambic  pentameter  of  which  sweeps  one 
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forward  in  breathless  appreciation  of  the 
mountains ;  but  it  is  in  her  lyrics  that  we 
find  the  greater  joy.  "Do  We  Forget?" 
is  the  delicately  expressed  truth  of  the 
secret  survival  of  human  sorrows,  which 
once  read  will  indeed  never  be  forgotten, 
while  in  "A  Prayer"  ^Nliss  Dickson,  with 
one  homely  touch,  has  visualized  the 
hope  inherent  in  all  of  us.  In  "A  Great 
Man,"  one  of  Miss  Dickson's  latest 
poems,  is  shown  this  author's  ability  to 
recognize  the  real  heroes  of  life,  and 
in  acknowledging  their  greatness  she 
shows  her  own.  The  poem  follows  : 
A  GREAT   MAN 

"Real    glory 
Springs    from    silent    conquest    of    ourselves." 

— Tfiompson 

This   man   was   great.      He   faltered    not 

Because  the  way  was  rough ; 
For  him  to  know  it  was  God's  way — 

For  him  this  was  enough. 
He  gathered  up  the  little  things 

That  others   thought  were  small. 
And  bore  them  without  murmurings — 

With  him  God's  will  was  all. 

He  lived  as  nearly  as  he  could 

By  God's  great  Golden  Rule ; 
His   brother's   burden    shared,    nor   groaned 

Beneath  his  own.     The   School 
Of  Patience,  where  God's  will  decreed 

That   he   must   learn   to   wait. 
There  too  he   toiled,  and  his  the  meed: 

"Well   done!"     Was   he    not   great? 

It  would  be  easy  and  pleasant  to  select 
many  more  of  Miss  Dickson's  poems  to 
illustrate  the  many  phases  of  her  work 
and  the  many  fancies  of  her  creative 
mind,  but  we  must  refer  those  unfamiliar 
with    this   author's    works   to   the   books 


themselves,  where  they  will  find  an 
ample  reward  in  a  rich  field  of  poesy. 
^^'e  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  in- 
cluding here  those  restful  lines  of  twi- 
light, "Good  Night!" 

GOOD  XIGHT 

The    long    light    slants    adown    the    Sapphire 

tinted  hills. 
And  leaves  a  tender  parting  kiss  of  glory  there. 
It  is  the  sun's  good  night  unto  a  tired  world. 
"Good  night !"  the  sleep\'  valleys  answer,  and 

then  draw 
Their   coverlets   of  mist   about  them,   and   are 

still. 

Followinsf,  in  chronological  order,  is  a 
complete  list  of  Miss  S.  O'H.  Dickson's 
books  published  to  date. 

"Howard  McPhlinn,  A  Story  For 
Boys"   (1897). 

''The  Story  of  Marthy"  (1898). 

"The  Grangers  and  Other  Stories" 
(1899). 

"Guessing  at  Heroes"  (1899). 

"Reuben  Delton,  Preacher,"  a  sequel 
to  "The  Story  of  Marthy"  (1900). 

"Souvenir  of  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains," Poems   (1900), 

"Chestnut  ^^'ood  Tales"  (1901). 

"Grandma  Bright's  O.  P's"  (1901). 

"Ralph  Fabian's  Mistakes,  A  Story  for 
College  Boys  and  Their  Fathers"  (1908). 

"Within  Our  Doors,  Our  \\'ork 
Among  Negroes." 

"Stories  for  Grandma  Bright's  For- 
eign  ^Missions  Evenings." 

■'Stories  for  Grandma  Bright's  Home 
Missions  Evenings." 
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"Dearest!" 


By   Lena   Green 


STILLNESS,  and  the  gate  of  home. 
Soft-breathed  blessing  of  the  night : 
Tender,  holy-hov'ring  gloam 
And  vigil  pure  of  clear  starlight. 


Faithfulness,  the  quiet  touch 
And  calm,  of  firmly  clasping  liands : 
Deep,  steady  eyes,  revealing  much 
Of  trust,  that  all  true  love  demands.- 
"Dearest!" 
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Woman's  Place  is  in  Her  Home 

AS  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bv  Eliza  Skinner  McGehee 
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"W/O^'IA^^'S  place  is  in  her  home!" 
W  announces  the  anti-suffragist, 
with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  having  just 
originated  this  unanswerable  argument. 
In  courtesy,  we  waive  the  point  of  origi- 
nality; the  truth  of  the  statement  we  af- 
firm and  reiterate,  but  cannot  admit  its 
force  as  an  argument  against  suffrage, 
for,  to  borrow  a  watchword  of  the  great 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  "The 
light  that  shines  farthest,  shines  brightest 
at  home."  As  a  case  in  point,  the  life  and 
work  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League 
of  North  Carolina,  furnish  a  striking 
example. 

Barbara  Henderson  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Shipp  Bynum,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  high  mental  en- 
dowment, wonderful  spiritual  gifts,  and 
rare  personal  charm,  and  IMary  Louise 
Curtis,  a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman 
of  distinguished  lineage,  herself  the 
daughter  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
Dr.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  of  Hillsboro, 
N.  C,  the  loveliness  of  whose  character 
has  become  part  of  the  sacred  tradition 
of  that  quaint,  historic  town,  a  legacy 
of  love  and  honor  to  his  descendants. 
Mrs.  Henderson's  childhood  and  early 
girlhood  were  spent  partly  in  Fletchers, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
partly  in  Lincolnton.  Like  most  min- 
ister's salaries,  Mr.  Bynum's  required 
careful  manipulation  to  cover  the 
needs  of  his  family,  and  as  it 
was  his  habit  to  "distribute  freely," 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  never 
to  turn  away,  the  result  was  naturally 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  than 
which  there  is  no  better   foundation  on 


which  to  build  an  education.  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson's education  was  continued  at  St. 
Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1899. 
Miss  McVea,  now  dean  of  the  Woman's 
Department  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, then  lady  principal  of  St.  Mary's, 
took  great  delight  in  Mrs.  Hender- 
son's mental  gifts,  especially  in  the 
promise  shown  by  her  as  a  writer  of 
verse,  saying  that  she  was  the  only  girl 
she  had  ever  taught  whom  she  considered 
capable  of  writing  real  poetry.  Like  all 
the  women  of  her  family,  Mrs.  Hender- 
son possesses  great  beauty,  and  is 
dowered  to  a  rare  degree  with  the 
social  grace  and  adaptability  that  are 
the  peculiar  birthright  of  American 
women ;  but  at  this  period  of  her  life  she 
cared  little  for  "society"  and  general 
popularity,  finding  herself  too  grave  and 
too  shy  for  the  light-hearted  and  frivo- 
lous youth  about  her.  Her  mind  was 
bent  on  acquiring  knowledge,  and  she 
took  life  and  herself  very  seriously. 
She  entered  the  Junior  Class  at  Chapel 
Hill  the  fall  following  her  graduation  at 
St.  Mary's.  Here  Youth  found  her,  and 
claimed  her  for  his  own,  for  here  she 
met  Dr.  Henderson,  and  became  engaged 
to  him.  Their  engagement  lasted  dur- 
ing the  two  vears  of  her  college  course, 
but  did  not  interfere  with  high  accom- 
plishment on  her  part,  for  she  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1902,  having  made  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  receiving 
at  once  both  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Her  marriage,  in  June,  1903,  to  Dr. 
Henderson,  has  proved  happy  enough  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  angels  have 
not   altogether  gone   back   on   their  job. 
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but   still    take   an   occasional    interest    in 
such  affairs. 

Their  home,  "Fordell,"  at  Chapel  Hill. 
is  luxurious  as  well  as  artistic  in  its  ap- 
pointments. During  each  year,  many 
guests  from  a  distance  are  entertained 
here,  carrying  away  with  them  gracious 
memories  of  their  host  and  hostess ; 
while  friends  that  are  nearer  and  dearer 


and  not  so  difficult  in  her  case  as  with 
most  of  us,  because  the  "servant  prob- 
lem" presents  no  difficulty  to  her,  as  even 
under  present  conditions  she  understands 
how  to  command  not  only  efficient  but 
Moving  service. 

Growing  up  in  this  home  are  two  little 
girls,  with  good  minds,  straight,  strong 
bodies,  and  beautiful  faces;  and  less  than 


MRS.    AKCHniAI.D    HENDERSON    .\ND    CHlLriREN 


find  in  the  Henderson's  home  a  restful 
haven,  into  which  lliey  can  slip  awav 
from  their  own  environment,  and  re- 
fresh their  souls.  La\-ish  hospitality  was 
an  inheritance  and  an  easy  \irtue.  Inu 
Mrs.  Henderson  boasts  that  her  table 
conforms  to  the  strictest  canons  of  the 
Housewives'  League,  both  with  regard 
to  economy  and  the  proper  constituents 
of  food.  This  is  not  easy,  but  most 
necessary  in  this  day  of  high  food  values, 


a  month  ago  a  baby  sister  was  born.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  H^enderson  have  their  own 
theories  of  education  for  these  young- 
sters, and,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
their  educational  ideals,  a  cultivated 
young  lady  is  employed,  whose  sunshiny 
temperament  gives  an  added  grace  to  the 
home,  which  good  discipline  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  makes  happier  for  both 
babies  and  grown-ups.  Circumstances 
make  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Henderson  to 
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conduct  this  kind  of  a  home,  but  she 
was  not  less  happy  during  the  early  years 
of  her  married  life,  in  a  tiny  cottage, 
with  one  little  maid-of-all-work  to  help. 

A\'hen  an  emergency  arises — and  they 
do  arise  sometimes,  of  course — she  is 
quite  capable  of  going  into  the  kitchen 
and  doing  the  work  herself.  On  one 
occasion,  she  was  expecting  a  week's 
visit  from  distinguished  guests  from  an- 
other university,  when  through  a  "con- 
catenation of  concurrent  circumstances*' 
she  was  suddenl}-  deprived  of  both  cook 
and  butler,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
filling  their  places  on  short  notice.  This 
visit  necessitated  innumerable  guests  to 

meet  Dr.  and  ^Irs.  ,  special  dinner 

parties,  etc.  It  would  have  been  quite 
simple  to  turn  over  their  guests  to  some 
other  member  of  the  "Faculty,"  and  the 
reason  would  have  been  considered  qui'-e 
sufficient ;  but  i\Irs.  Henderson  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  She  cooked  and  served 
the  meals  herself :  nor  was  there  a  party 
the  less,  nor  a  meal  which  would  have 
been  more  delightful  had  the  usual  order 
of  things  been  unbroken.  The  em- 
barrassment which  guests  ordinarily  feel 
when  their  hostess  is  placed  in  such  a 
predicament  vanished  in  face  of  ^Nfrs. 
Henderson's  evident  pleasure  in  demon- 
strating her  mastery  in  domestic  accom- 
plishments. 

As  our  grandmothers  would  have 
phrased  it,  Mrs.  Henderson  has  many 
"ladylike  accomplishments."  Her  musi- 
cal taste  is  highly  cultivated,  and  affords 
her  much  pleasure;  she  paints  with 
facility,  and  has  remarkable  talent  as  a 
designer  of  artistic  gowns :  her  em- 
broidery is  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
all  who  know  her,  and  having  great 
monetary  value  because  of  the  original- 
ity of  the  designs,  is  one  of  a  half-dozen 
ways  in  which  she  could,  were  it  desir- 
able, follow  what  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilmer  calls  the  example  of   Solomon's 


virtuous  woman,  that  is,  make  her  own 
living. 

But  pre-eminent  among  her  gifts  is  the 
capacity  for  unselfish  service.  "Ich 
dien"  might  well  be  the  motto  of  her 
life,  for  as  truly  as  was  the  case  with 
her  father  or  grandfather  she  is  amongst 
us  as  "one  who  serves" — her  family,  her 
friends,  the  community  in  which  she 
lives,  the  cause  she  has  espoused. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  North 
Carolina  was  organized  in  Charlotte,  on 
December  4,  1913.  with  the  following 
officers : 

Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson,  Chapel 
Hill,  President;  :\Irs.  J.  E.  Reilly,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Hossfeldt,  Second 
A'ice-President;  Miss  E.  IMaslin,  Third 
\'ice-President ;  Mrs.  George  Green, 
Newbern,  Recording  Secretary ;  iNIrs. 
Harry  Chase,  Chapel  Hill,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary ;  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Char- 
lotte, Treasurer. 

Advisory  Board  :  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark,  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Henderson.  Dr.  Edward  K.  Gra- 
ham. 

Committer  Chairmen:  j\Iiss  H.  M. 
Pierrv,  Chapel  Hill,  Finance ;  Miss 
Suzanne  Bynum,  Charlotte,  iMembership ; 
Miss  Anna  Forbes  Liddell,  Charlotte, 
Publicity. 

At  that  time,  two  local  leagues  were 
already  in  existence  in  North  Carolina, 
at  Charlotte  and  ]\lorganton,  respectively. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  North 
Carolina  places  itself  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  militant  methods.  Its  object  is 
to  gain  the  vote  for  women  by  an  appeal 
to  reason,  justice,  and  fair  play.  Since 
December  last,  Mrs.  Henderson  has  ably 
directed  its  energies  from  her  home  in 
Chapel  Hill,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Engle,  an  efficient  speaker  and  or- 
ganizer sent  to  North  Carolina  by  the 
\\'oman's  National  Equal  Suffrage 
League  of  America,  enthusiastic  leagues 
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have  been  organized  in  the  following 
prominent  towns : 

Raleigh,  Asheville^  Goldsboro,  Chapel 
Hill,  Newbern,  Winston-Salem,  Kinston, 
Reidsville,  High  Point,  Salisbury,  Hick- 
ory, and  Henderson ;  and  within  the  past 
few  weeks  a  League  has  been  organized 
in  ^^'ashington  by  the  progressive  wo- 
men of  that  town. 

Ex€cuti\'e  Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  Greensboro,  Concord,  \\'il- 
mington,  and  elsewhere,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  formal  organization. 

Xot  only  has  Dr.  Henderson  long  been 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  into 
which  she  has  thrown  herself  with  such 
impassioned  zeal,  but,  knowing  the  in- 
tensity of  her  desire  to  help  her  sister- 
women,  he  urged  her  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  when  it  was  offered  to  her. 
As  in  his  literary  work  he  depends 
largely  upon  her  criticism  and  co-opera- 
tion, so  her  work  has  his  heartiest  svm- 
pathy  and  support. 

The  Equal  Suft'rage  League  of  Xorth 
Carolina  has  drawn  its  first  recruits,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  all  great  causes, 
from  the  best  and  finest  that  we  have — 
what  we  love  to  call  our  representative 
citizenship ;  and  we  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  fairly  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  amount  of  interest  existing  in  the 
State — where  the  Cause  is  weak,  where 
strong. 

Since  January,  Airs,  Henderson  has  led 
the  Equal  Suffrage  Educational  ]Move- 
ment  in  North  Carolina,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  four  bulletins  and  several  strong 
newspaper  articles.  These  bulletins  give 
in  condensed  form  much  of  the  best 
Equal  SuftVage  thought  of  the  day, 
selected  by  her,  and  with  clever  apper- 
ception united  under  the  following 
Titles: 

No.  I — "Woman  and  the  Home." 
No.  2 — "Woman  and  Fair  Plav." 


No.  3 — "Nine  Questions  and  An- 
swers." 

No.  4— "Why  We  Want  the  Vote." 
Below  are  given  some  extracts   from 
these  bulletins : 

No.  I — JVoman  and  the  Home 

JVe  are  told  that  the  first  duty  of 
woman  is  as  mother,  and  the  highest 
sphere  of  zi'omaii  is  the  home.  True, 
and  it  is  that  which  places  upon  woman 
the  obligation  to  enter  into  the  life  of 
her  community,  and  nation,  and  help  to 
make  them  a  fit  home  for  her  child  and 
her  family. 

No.  2 — JVoman  and  Fair  Play 

It  is  Phe  right  of  woman  to  use  not 
only  the  power  of  persuasion,  but  the 
power  of  the  ballot,  to  protect  herself 
and  her  children.  The  ballot  is  the  point 
at  which  intelligence  and  moral  senti- 
ment take  hold  upon  action,  and  mold 
institutions  and  laws.  Woman  has  a 
right  to  this  most  effective  means  of 
transforming  the  social  environment 
into  greater  fitness  for  the  highest  life 
of  herself  and  her  loved  ones.  It  is  the 
right  of  woman  also  to  enjoy  the  edu- 
cating and  developing  eft'ects  of  civic 
responsibilities. 

It  is  the  right  of  man  that  woman  shall 
vote,  in  order  that  his  companionship 
with  her  may  be  lifted  to  the  plane  of 
equality. 

It  is  a  man's  right  to  have  his  children 
borne  and  reared  by  women  who  have 
had  full  advantage  of  development,  and 
who  understand  the  world  and  condi- 
tions under  which  their  children  will  live. 

It  is  the  right  of  children,  living  and 
unborn,  to  ha\'e  the  ennobled  mother- 
hood and  the  more  excellent  training 
that  will  come  with  a  symmetrical,  well- 
rounded,    fully    developed    womanhood. 

It  is  the  right  of  society  to  have  the 
purest  force  in  the  world  put  into  action 
in  political  life.     It  is  the  right  of  society 
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to  have  the  virtue,  love,  and  devotion  of 
womanhood  crystalhzed  into  law. 

N'o.  3 — Nine   Questions  and  Anszvers 

6.  What  is  womanly?  Whatever 
generous  and  noble  duty,  either  in  a  pri- 
vate or  a  public  sphere,  God  gives  any 
woman  the  will  and  the  power  to  do ; 
that,  and  that  only,  for  her,  is  womanly. 

9.  What  is  the  first  duty  of  woman, 
and  her  highest  sphere?  The  majority 
will  answer :  Her  first  duty  is  as  mother, 
and  her  highest  sphere  the  home. 
Granted.  These  duties  then  impose 
upon  woman  the  obligation  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  her  community  and  nation, 
and  help  to  make  them  a  fit  home  for 
her  child  and  her  familv. 

No.  4.     JJliy  U'c  Jl'ant  the  Vote 

1.  The  home  is  the  basic  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. All  government  is  built  upon 
groups  of  homes. 

If  woman  is  fit  for  the  control  of  this 
basic  unit,  she  is  fit  to  assist  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  larger  structure. 

4.  Some  women  prefer  to  be  "shelt- 
ered" and  '"guarded."  They  prefer  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  thought  and 
action.  Should  they  be  permitted  to  do 
so?  If  a  child  refuses  to  walk,  pre- 
ferring to  be  carried,  should  he  be 
allowed  to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  from 
atrophy  ? 

7.  No  activity  in  which  a  woman  en- 
gages for  the  welfare  of  society  or  the 
government  need  di\-ert  her  energy  from 
her  home.  It  should,  on  the  contrary, 
train  her  in  every  department  of  home 
administration.  W\\\  the  casting  of  the 
ballot  consume  more  time  and  energy 
than  bridge  and  the  tango  tea? 

2.  The  guarantee  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  modern  society  is  the  ballot.  It 
may  be  a  clumsy  contrivance,  but  it  is 
the  best  we  have  yet  found.  In  our  sys- 
tem, a  man  without  a  vote  is  but  half  a 
man. 


As  I  read  this  last  paragraph,  there 
comes  to  me  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
excited  my  keenest  pity  as  a  child.  The 
State  had  honored  him  with  a  position 
of  high  trust,  which  trust  he  had  be- 
trayed. In  punishment,  he  was  deprived 
of  both  the  position  and  his  citizenship. 
One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  mv 
father  pointing  him  out  to  me  with  the 
words:  ''Look,  my  child!  Yonder  goes 
a  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  walked 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground, 
ashamed  to  look  his  fellow-men  in  the 
face."  This  man  spent  his  life  trying 
to  bring  sufficient  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  legislature  to  make  them  annul  his 
life  sentence.  I  used  to  pray  that  out  of 
pity  the  ban  might  be  removed  l)efore  he 
died.  It  never  was.  Only  now  are  men 
and  women  beginning  to  realize  that  such 
a  stigma  has  been  put  upon  the  mothers 
of  men,  such  a  brand  of  unworthiness. 

But  the  keynote  to  Airs.  Henderson's 
consecration  to  the  cause  of  Suft'rage  lies 
in  the  following  paragraphs  from  Bulle- 
tins 3  and  4. 

Xo.  3 

2.  There  are  thousands  of  mother^ 
forced  by  the  poverty,  drunkenness,  or 
incompetence  of  their  husbands  into 
earning  their  own  and  their  children's 
li\"elihood.  Who  "protects  these  women 
for  the  sacred  duties  of  maternity?" 

Xo.  4 

5.  Who  "shelters"  the  wife  who 
must  work  at  home  and  abroad?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  "sheltered"  mothers 
to  change  the  conditions  of  the  other 
mother's  life? 

In  the  e\olution  of  humanity's  con- 
science, the  time  has  passed  when  men 
could  rest  content  in  luxurious  palaces, 
knowing  that  their  ease  and  pleasure 
were  wrung  from  the  sufl:'ering  and 
degradation  of  the  poor,  or  when  women, 
crying  out  against  a  class  of  prostitutes, 
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could  be  anesthetised  by  such  lying 
sophistry  as  "such  things  are  necessary; 
these  women  suffer  for  the  protection  of 
society."  Now  a  Tolstoy  begs  to  die 
with  his  "brothers,"  wretched  peasants 
about  to  be  executed  for  so-called  polit- 
ical crimes ;  a  Ford  divides  his  millions 
with  the  men  who  helped  to  make  them ; 
and  the  twentieth  century  woman,  whose 
lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  de- 
clares: "I  will  not  take  blessings  for 
which  less  fortunate  women  pay  the 
price,  but  will  give  my  money  and  my 
life  to  better  their  condition.  If  they 
suft'er,  I  must  suft'er  zvith  them — thev 
are  my  sisters."  Because  her  husband 
is  her  lover,  her  comrade,  her  dear 
friend,  she  grieves  for  the  woman  who 
knows  not  lover,  comrade,  or  friend;  be- 
cause her  children  satisfy  her  heart  and 
her  pride,  and  the  opportunities  for  their 
satisfactory  development  are  so  great, 
her  heart  yearns  over  the  woman  whose 
children  sufifer  from  sordid  environment 
or  inherited  taint;  because  she  knows  the 
joy  of  work  well  done,  her  heart  bleeds 
for  the  woman  in  the  sweatshop,  or 
under  other  conditions  which  compel  her 
like  the  galley  slave  to  work  under  the 
whip,  with  poorly  nourished  body  and 
starving  soul.  Such  a  spirit  inspires  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Henderson. 

Not  only  in  regard  to  Suffrage,  but  in 
one's  own  life  always,  Mrs.  Henderson 
believes  in  self-government.  "We  dare 
not  give  the  light  that  is  in  our  own  souls 
into  another's  keeping."  I  have  heard  her 
say,  "We  dare  not ;  for  it  is  all  we  have 
to  guide  us."  In  "Woman  and  Fair 
Play,"  she  says : 

"The  first  object  of  a  laudable  am- 
bition is  to  obtain  a  character  as  a  human 
being,  regardless  of  the  distinction  of 
sex." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
pounds the  "self-evident  facts"  about 
"inalienable     rights"  —  "rights     derived 


from  God" — rights  that  could  not!  be 
alienated,  even  by  their  ozvn  consent. 
How  did  these  rights  come  to  be  the 
property  of  one-half  of  mankind?  Rights 
are  not  masculine  only;  and  justice 
knozi-'s  no  sex. 

Is  this  a  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  ?"  The 
arguments  against  woman  suffrage  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  always,  in  the  last 
analysis,  simply  arguments  against  self- 
government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
recently  said :  "As  for  other  men  setting 
up  as  a  Providence  over  myself,  I  seri- 
ousl\  object.  I  zi'ill  not  live  under  trus- 
tiees,  if  I  can  help  it.  If  any  part  of  our 
people  want  to  be  wards ;  if  they  want 
to  have  guardians  put  over  them ;  if 
they  want  to  be  taken  care  of ;  if  they 
want  to  be  children,  patronized  by  the 
Government — why  I  am  sorry,  because 
it  will  sap  the  manhood  of  America." 

^M^at  is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  often 
a  very  good  sauce  for  the  goose. 

It  is  the  holding  of  women  in  perpetual 
tutelage,  the  eternal  "playing  of  Provi- 
dence," the  holding  as  wards  without 
limit  of  time  or  age — it  is  this  against 
which  women  cry  out.  They  cry  out  in 
the  selfsame  words,  and  for  the  selfsame 
reasons  which  actuated  our  forefathers 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

These  are  her  principles ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause she  believes  that  Equal  Suffrage 
will  make  this  world  of  ours  a  better 
place  for  women,  and  beause  she  so  pas- 
sionately desires  this,  that  she  is  work- 
ing for  it  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  and 
strength. 

In  addition  to  these  bulletins,  as  ve- 
hicles of  expression,  Mrs.  Henderson 
has  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of 
Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  showing  the  absurdity 
of  charging  her  with  "militancy."  For 
this  purpose  she  published  an  open  letter 
from  Dr.  Shaw,  and  in  conclusion  voiced 
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clearly  her  own  position,  and  that  of  the 
North  Carolina  League,  in  regard  to  sex 
antagonism. 

LTnited  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 
Fortunately,  division  is  impossible. 
Nature  is  stronger  than  circumstance  or 
political  exigency.  So  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  men  and  women  will  love  each 
each  other — marry^and  rear  children 
who  shall  stand  for  the  best  that  their 
united  life  and  love  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. But  the  more  they  have  demanded 
and  received  in  marriage,  the  more  per- 
fectly each  has  assumed  responsibility 
and  striven  to  meet, a  higher  obligation, 
the  greater  shall  be  their  contriljution  to 
the  world — through  the  flame  of  their 
own  ideal  and  its  added  luster  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  who  shall  bear 
their  torch  and  hand  it  down  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  Less  and  less  is  man 
content  with  a  wife  who  cannot  meet 
him  as  a  comrade  in  thought  and  action 
as  well  as  in  thought  and  feeling.  Less 
and  less  is  woman  content  with  a  hus- 
band who  cannot  see  her  need  for  objec- 
tive realization  or  meet  her  desire  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit. 

"It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  women  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  men  of  the  State  are  strong 
supporters  of  this  movement.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  willing  that 
woman  shall  have  the  ballot  if  she  de- 
sires it,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  she 
does.  But  many  men  of  wider  thought, 
and  more  far-seeing,  realize  that  it  is 
often  the  woman  who  does  not  want  it 
who  is  most  in  need  of  it,  and  are  striv- 
ing to  open  her  eyes  to  her  need  and  her 
opportunity. 

"This  movement  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially a  movement  of  men  and  women 
working  together,  and  its  hope  and  its 
belief  is  that  it  will  result  in  a  'more  just 
and  perfect  social  order,'  and  in  a 
sounder  economic  basis  for  life." 


Surely  this  should  satisfy  even  those 
who  feel,  as  one  of  our  members 
strongly  put  it,  that  they  "would  rather 
see  Equal  Suffrage  fail  than  ha^•e  it  win 
by  militancy." 

A  golden  opportunity  was  offered  "to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  in 
an  article  by  "Savoyard,"  which  was 
published  in  one  of  our  State  papers. 
Mrs.  I-Ienderson  availed  herself  of  this 
opportunity,  by  answering  his  article  in 
the  same  paper,  in  a  dignified  but  spirited 
manner. 

Peculiarly  weak  was  Savoyard's  quo- 
tation that  "nobody  was  in  favor  of 
female  suffrage  except  some  long-haired 
men  who  ought  to  have  been  born 
women,  and  some  short-haired  women 
who  ought  ne^•er  to  have  been  born  at 
all."  In  her  reply,  Airs.  Henderson  asks 
if  he  includes  in  his  first  category: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Emerson,  John  Stuart  Alill,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Henry  George,  Mark  Twain, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Dean  Howells,  Luther  Burbank, 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  George  Meredith, 
R.  :\f.  LaEollette,  Israel  Zangwill,  Ed- 
win Markham,  George  William  Curtis, 
Thomas  Edison  ?  and  in  his  second : 
Florence  Nightingale,  Dorothy  Dix,  Jane 
Addams,  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  Clara 
Barton,  Louisa  Alcott,  Caroline  Bart- 
lett  Crane,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Selma  Lagerlof,  Frances  ^^'illard,  Julia 
Ward   Howe  ? 

Savoyard's  remarks  seem,  to  me,  at 
least  one  hundred  years  behind  the  times ; 
and  certainly  all  North  Carolinians  join 
Mrs.  Henderson  in  "taking  exception  to 
their  tone,"  since  they  would  class  as 
effeminate  such  men  as  our  own  "Jule" 
Carr,  ^^•,  H.  Southgate,  Judge  \\"alter 
Clarke,  .\rchibald  Henderson,  Edward 
K.  Graham,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ]\Ioss,  for  ex- 
ample :  and  as  unsexed  and   degenerate 
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such  women  as  have  taken  the  lead  in 
this  movement  in  our  State.  For  even 
the  "dear"  woman  who  is  proud  of  be- 
ing old-fashioned,  and  the  "chivalrous" 
man  who  hates  to  see  woman  step  down 
from  her  pedestal,  must  needs  give  the 
subject  serious  consideration  since 
these  men  and  women  are  working  for  it 
as  a  sacred  cause. 

The   subject   of   this   sketch   embodies 
much  of  what  is  best  in  North  Carolina 


womanhood.  In  it  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  wh\'  she  believes  that  Equal  Suf- 
frage will  assist  in  the  development  and 
uplift  of  her  State — its  men  and  women. 
A  slogan  of  the  American  Suffragists  is : 
"Where  Jane  Addams  leads,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  follow !"  I  believe  that  North 
Carolinians  ma}'  say  with  equal  pride; 
"Where  Barbara  Henderson  leads,  we 
can  safelv  follow." 


Florence  M.  Cooper 


AMONG  the  many  charming  and  en- 
ergetic Clubwomen  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mrs.  Florence  M.  Cooper  stands  out 
as  one  whose  efforts  are  crowned  with 
Result.s — with  a  capital  R.  The  admix- 
ture of  charm  and  energy  is  an  indomi- 
table force  in  the  person  of  ]Mrs. 
Cooper,  whose  sure  executive  ability  is 
fused  with  her  delightful  personality. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  foremost  cotton 
manufacturers  of  the  South.  ^Ir.  D.  Y. 
Cooper,  she  has  shown  herself  as  much 
a  master  of  her  field  as  he  of  his.  Nor 
is  her  field  by  any  manner  of  means  a 
limited  one.  Sociallv  prominent  in  her 
home  of  Henderson,  and  with  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  she  devotes  a  great  part 
of  her  time  to  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  The  King's 
Daughters.  Order  of  the  State,  to  Church 
work,  and  to  educational  work. 

^Irs.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  eight 
women  on  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
at  Concord,  and  remains  today  an  active 
member  of  that  Board,  which  was  the 
first  Board  of  a  Public  Institution  in 
North  Carolina  to  have  women  as  active 
members.  In  commenting  on  this  fact, 
a  recent  article  in  The  Uplifl\.  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Training  School,  states: 
"The  Institution  would  have  had  a  rockv 


road  except  for  the  wisdom  and  aid  of 
the  women :  among  them  the  capable 
and  affable  'Sirs.  Cooper." 

When  the  King's  Daughters  were  rais- 
ing a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  cottage 
for  the  boys  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School,  IMrs.  Cooper  presented 
their  cause  before  the  Federation  of 
Clubs,  with  such  vigor  and  conviction 
that  the  Federation  of  Clubs  contributed 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  Daughters'  fund,  assuring  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cottage.  A  tablet  on  the  com- 
pleted cottage  today  testifies  to  this  fact, 
and  is  a  worthy  object  lesson  of  courage 
and  accomplishment  to  the  boys  which 
the  cottage  shelters. 

As  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Service  of  the  Federation  of 
Clubs,  formerlv  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Conditions  and  Child 
Labor,  ]\frs.  Cooper  expanded  the  work 
of  the  department,  and  made  it  thor- 
oughlv  efficient.  She  is  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic in  her  betterment  work,  without 
being  merely  sentimental.  Heart  and 
mind  are  indissolubly  bound  and  well 
balanced. 

]\Irs.  Cooper  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  when  that  or- 
ganization   decided   to   raise   an   endow- 
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ment  iiind.  Her  efforts  in  this  behalf 
were  most  successful.  Her  arguments 
before  the  various  Clubs  of  the  organiza- 
tion met  with  a  ready  appreciation  and 
response,  and  again  her  efforts  met  with 
capitalized  Results. 

In  considering  the  in\'estment  of  the 
Federation's  endowment  fund.  Mrs. 
Cooper  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  trustees 


to  have  charge  of  the  matter,  and  is  at 
present  serving  in  that  capacity. 

\\  herever  Airs.  Cooper's  name  is 
known — and  it  is  known  gratefullv  in 
many  worthy  activities  —  that  name 
stands  for  work  thoroughly  and  ade- 
quateh-  done,  for  sane  sympathy  and 
absolute  efficiency. 


A  Favorite  in  Washington  Society 


A  MONG  North  Carolina's  most  rep- 
^  *  resentative  women,  is  Katherine 
Gudger,  wife  of  Congressman  James  J. 
Gudger,  who  represents  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  at  ^^'ash- 
ington.  Mrs.  Gudger  is  a  woman  of 
loveable  personality  and  strong  char- 
acter, natural  in  her  manner  and  sincere 
in  her  friendships.  And  she  has  that 
rare  charm  of  making  friends  wherever 
she  goes.  She  is  as  popular  with  her 
husband's  constituents  as  she  is  in  the 
social  circles  of  \N'ashington  and  Ashe- 
ville,  where  she  is  distinguished  as  a 
hostess  and  in  demand  as  a  guest. 

Mrs.  Gudger  was  born  in  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Hawkins,  and  received  her  education  in 
Hendersonville.  at  Judson  College.  She 
married  while  very  young;  in  fact,  be- 
fore finishing  her  college  course,  leaving 
the  institution  to  become  the  wife  of 
James  M.  Gudger,  whose  fortunes  she 
has  so  closely  followed  ever  since. 
Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gudger,  two  of  whom  are  now 
living — a  son,  Emmett  Carlyle  Gudger,  a 
paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  now  stationed  on  President  Wilson's 
yacht,  the  "Mayflower";  and  a  daughter, 
Emma  Katherine,  wife  of  Representa- 
tive John  W,  Langley,  of  Kentucky. 


Mrs.  Gudger  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best-informed  woman  in  the  State 
on  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  From 
the  first  she  evidenced  a  strong  practical 
irte'-est  in  her  husband's  career,  and  in 
the  days  when  he  made  his  trips  to  the 
various  courts  in  which  he  practised  law, 
she  always  accompanied  him,  and  later 
she  accompanied  him  on  his  initial  trip 
through  the  thirteen  counties  compris- 
ing the  Tenth  Congressional  District. 
At  this  time  she  made  many  friends 
among  the  people,  winning  their  affec- 
tion by  her  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  problems  and  pleasures,  an 
afifection  which  she  renewed  in  manv  a 
subsequent  trip,  and  retains  to  this  day. 
Her  personal  popularity  with  the  voters 
of  the  Tenth  Congressional  District,  and 
with  the  women  and  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict, has  more  than  once  been  a  power- 
ful factor  in  her  husband's  election  to 
Congress,  when  Republican  opposition 
was  strong.  Many  a  time  in  the  ten 
years  since  Air.  Gudger  has  been  in 
Congress,  he  and  Airs.  Gudger  ha\e 
taken  two  or  three  weeks  to  a  campaign- 
ing trip,  driving  through  the  various 
counties  behind  a  fine  span  of  horses,  and 
meeting  ex'erywhere  the  cordial  welcome 
of  old  friends. 

^,^  bile  not  an  <'.\owed  suffragette.  Airs. 
Gudger  does  not  oppose  the  equal  siif- 
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frage  movement,  and  believes  that  there  day  Book  Club — which  belongs  to  the 
are  many  questions  now  in  the  province  Federation  of  Clubs — and  which  is  at 
of   politics   in   which   women    should   be      present  educating  a  worthy  young  girl  at 
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allowed  a  voice,  and  that  following  their 
participation  in  these  matters  a  great 
social  uplift  will  result. 

Mrs.     Gudger,     whose     home     is     in 
Asheville,    is    a    member    of     the     Fri- 


the  Greensboro  Normal  School.  Mrs. 
Gudger  belongs  to  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Asheville,  and  is  actively  interested  in 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  that  city.  In  Wash- 
ington,  she   is   a  member  of    the    Con- 
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gressional  Club,  and  takes  a  notable  part 
in  D.  A.  R.  interests. 

In  the  national  organization  of  the  D. 
A.  R.,  Mrs.  Gudger  is  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Hall  Committee,  and  of  the 
International  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Committee;  and  was  this  year  appointed 
hy  the  local  Chapter  as  a  delegate  to  th? 
National  Congress.  Mrs.  Gudger  is  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  I\Irs.  ^^'illiam 
Cummings  Story,  president-general  of 
the  D.  A.  R. 

She  is  unusually  fond  of  music, 
and  possesses  a  mezzo  -soprano 
voice  of  depth  and  sweetness,  a  voice 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
hear.  She  belongs  to  the  Choral  So- 
ciety in  Asheville,  and  was  for  years  the 
leader  of  the  choir  of  Asheville's  First 
Baptist  Church. 

Washington  society,  proverbially 
hrilliant,  has  found  in  Mrs.  Gudger  a 
hostess  worthy  of  its  dearest  traditions. 
When  the  Governor  of  Nonh  Carolina 
and  Mrs.  Locke  Craig  were  in  \\"ash- 
ington  last  winter,  Mrs.  Gudger  enter- 
tained in  their  honor  at  a  notable  lunch- 


eon. Two  other  luncheons  at  which  Mrs. 
Gudger  was  hostess  last  winter  were  in 
honor,  one  of  ]\Irs.  Champ  Clark,  wife 
of  the  Speaker,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  one  of  Airs.  Josephus 
Daniels,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  This  latter  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  North  Carolina  aiTair,  at  which  Mrs. 
\\'illiam  Jennings  Bryan,  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  delivered  the  toast 
of  welcome  to  Mrs.  Daniels. 

^^'ith  her  many  outside  interests,  Airs. 
Gudger  does  not  forget  the  old  family 
ties.  Every  year  a  family  reunion  is 
held  at  Hendersonville,  where  Airs. 
Hawkins,  now  eighty-nine  years  of  age, 
still  lives,  mentally  active  and  greatly 
beloved.  She  is  the  oldest  resident  of 
Hendersonville,  and  about  her  on  each 
birthday,  the  thirty-first  of  Alay.  as- 
semble her  children,  her  grandchildren, 
and  her  great-grandchildren.  At  these 
reunions,  ]\[rs.  Gudger  is  always  present, 
and  the  solicitude  and  affection  she  feels 
for  her  mother  is  amply  returned  in  the 
lively  interest  her  mother  still  feels  in  the 
career  of  her  successful  son-in-law  and 
his  successful  wife. 


tHS0^3^3-rt-d-a-a^3^3^KKl*3^3^3^J^s^5^^ 


"Laden  deep  with  fruity  cluster, 
Then    September   ripe   and   hale; 
Bees   about   his   basket   fluster, 
Laden   deep  with   fruity  cluster, 
Skies  have  now  a  softer  luster 
Barns  resound  to  flap  of  flail." 


Now    is    the   time     to     subscribe     for 
Sky-Land. 


"The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose, 
Oft    with    the    moon's    hoar    crystal    quaintly 

glassed, 
Hangs  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past." 


"The  straight  thing  pays  in  the  end — 
in  friendship,  in  business,  in  politics,  in 
every  conceivable  avenue  and  phase  of 
life." 


"He   who  ascends  to  the  mountain  tops   shall 

find 
The   loftiest   peaks   most    wrapped   in    clouds 

and  snow, 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below." 


DO  IT  NOW!     In  other  words,  sub- 
scribe for  Sky-Land. 
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The  Winners  of  the  West 

(  Contributed ) 

THE    most    notable    and    distinctive      Locke   Craig,   to   whom   Dr.    Henderson 
celebration   of   the    great    national      paid  a  glowing  tribute.     The  tablet  was 
holiday  held  anywhere  in  North  Carolina      presented     by     the     Elizabeth     Maxwell 


ARCHIBAI.n    HENDERSON 


was  the  celebration  at  Salisbury.  The 
most  striking  event  of  a  day  wholly 
given  over  to  festivities  was  the  series 
of  exercises  leading  up  to  the  unveiling 
of  a  tablet,  celebrating  the  opening  of 
the   famous   Boone   Trail   of    1769. 

The  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Dr. 
Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  State  L^ni- 
versity,  president  of  the  State  Library 
and  Historical  Association.  The  occa- 
sion was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
State's     popular     GoA-ernor,     the     Hon. 


Steele  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Mayor  for  the  City  of 
Salisbury. 

The  speakers  on  this  occasion,  each  of 
whom  brought  a  brief  message  suited  to 
the  occasion,  were  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Greg- 
ory, Regent  of  the  Elizabeth  Maxwell 
Steele  Chapter;  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Over- 
man, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Boone  Tablet:  Hon.  Walter  H.  Wood- 
son, Mayor  of  Salisbury ;  Dr.  Louis  H. 
Clement;  Mrs.  ^^^  N.    Reynolds,    State 
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Regent,  D.  A.  R.;  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patter- 
son, Chairman  of  the  State  D.  A.  R. 
Daniel  Boone  Trail  Committee;  Mrs. 
John  Van  Landingham,  Vice-President 
General,  D.  A.  R. ;  His  Excellency,  Gov. 
Locke  Craig;  and  the  orator,  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Henderson. 

In  writing  of  the  occasion,  ]\Ir.  Theo. 
F.  Kluttz,  Jr.,  aptly  said  in  the  Charlotte 
Observer :  "Salisbury,  for  much  more 
than  a  century  the  pivot  of  Piedmont  and 
Western  North  Carolina,  the  home  of  a 
long  succession  of  distinguished  men  and 
gracious  women,  the  point  to  which  many 
lines  of  descent  that  have  ramified  widely 
are  traced,  the  repository  of  invaluable 
records,  the  place  where  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  memories  abound  side  by 
side  with  monuments  erected  by  various 
States  in  one  of  those  National  ceme- 
teries sadly  consequent  upon  the  Civil 
War — Salisbury  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  past  to  her  future.  She  is  today  a 
thriving  and  beautiful  city,  by  the  most 
modern  tests.  She  attracts  new  popu- 
lation continually.  She  looks  forward 
with  perhaps  greater  confidence  than 
ever  before." 

In  a  brief  speech  of  singular  discre- 
tion and  sincerity,  Mrs.  Van  Landing- 
ham,  of  Charlotte,  introduced  Dr.  Hen- 
derson to  the  audience  as  a  scholar  and 
literary  critic  of  international  reputation, 
whose  kevword  to  his  belo\'ed  State  has 
ever  been  "Awake  !  Awake  !" 

Dr.  Henderson's  address  was  described 
as  an  "historical  masterpiece."  The 
speaker  rose  to  heights  of  oratorical  elo- 
quence which  held  his  audience  spell- 
bound. Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  Dr.  Henderson  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Daniel  Boone,  and  one  of 
America's  leading  authorities  on  the 
movement  of  western  expansion  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His   historical   researches   in   this  period 


ha\e  won  attention  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  have  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  leading  historical 
students  of  the  period.  His  address  at 
Salisbury,  reproduced  in  full  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  State,  was  a  not- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  North 
Carolina.  Below  follow  a  few  extracts 
from  Dr.  Henderson's  address,  which 
was  entitled  "Daniel  Boone  and  the 
Wilderness  Trail." 

"In  that  epic  movement  of  American 
expansion  which  found  its  true  inaugura- 
tion in  pioneer  advance,  and  its  true 
romance  in  border  struggle,  the  colony 
of  North  Carolina  assumed  a  truly  na- 
tional role.  Two  such  men  as  Richard 
Henderson  and  Daniel  Boone — Hender- 
son, the  colonizer  and  lawgiver ;  Boone, 
the  explorer  and  Indian  fighter — flower- 
ing at  a  single  instant  out  of  the  life  of 
North  Carolina,  endow  her  with  a  dis- 
tinction of  national  eminence  as  a  great 
creative  force  in  ^^'estward  expansion. 
Kentucky  and  the  West  would  be  sorely 
impoverished,  shorn  of  the  greater  meas- 
ure of  the  incomparable  romance  and 
wonder  of  her  origin  and  rude  be- 
ginnings, if  bereft  of  North  Carolina's 
epochal  contribution :  the  exploring  in- 
stinct of  Christopher  Gist :  the  pioneering 
genius  of  Daniel  Boone  ;  the  colonizing 
of  Richard  Henderson  ;  the  economic  and 
expansionist  ideals  of  the  canny  Scots, 
James  Hogg  and  ^^'illiam  Johnston ;  of 
the  sire  of  the  "Great  Pacificator," 
Jesse  Benton;  of  the  Harts — Thomas, 
Nathaniel,  and  David;  the  Hendersons — 
Samuel,  Nathaniel,  and  Pleasant;  the 
Boones — Squire  and  Jesse ;  Isaac  Shel- 
by, Felix  Walker,  John  Luttrell,  Rich- 
ard Callaway,  Robert  Burton,  Bromfield 
Ridley,  John  Williams,  John  Gray 
Blount,  Leonard  Henley  Bullock,  ^^■il- 
liam  Bailey  Smith,  and  others  less  spec- 
tacular in  their  achievements  yet  little  less 
important.      They   were    tjie    crest     and 
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foremost  fringe  of  that  mobile  wave 
which  welled  up  from  the  fountain 
source  of  American  libertj',  the  ancient 
colony  of  North  Carolina,  swept  irresis- 
tibly through  the  'high-swung  gateway  of 
the  Cumberland',  and  held  this  fair 
region  within  the  circle  of  its  protecting 
wall  until  Kentucky  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  border  warfare  and  was  swept 
triumphantly  into  a  Union  of  free  and 
independent  States. 

"In  the  early  'sixties,  Richard  Hender- 
son and  John  \\'illiams,  of  Granville,  and 
Thomas  Hart,  of  Orange,  organized  a 
land  company,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
out  an  agent  to  spy  out  the  land  and  to 
examine  into  the  feasibility  of  making  a 
purchase  of  territory  from  the  Indians. 
The  company  was  organized  under  the 
name   of    'Richard    Henderson    &   Co'." 

With  authoritative  citations  to  original 
documents,  many  of  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  speaker  himself,  and  also  to 
printed  sources,  the  speaker  showed  con- 
clusively that  on  his  expeditions  of  1764 
and  1769,  Daniel  Boone,  to  employ  the 
words  of  ^Ir.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
"The  \\'inning  of  the  West,"  "was  partly 
hunting  on  his  own  account,  and  partly 
exploring  in  1)ehalf  of  another — Richard 
Henderson. 

"The  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
New  York,  in  1768,  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  expedition  of  1769,  for 
the  Cherokees  deeply  resented  the  fact 
that,  at  this  treaty,  the  Six  Nations  of 
Northern  Indians  had  dared  to  sell  to 
the  British  Government  the  Kentucky 
territory,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Cherokees  from  time  immemorial. 
Richard  Henderson  and  his  associates, 
following  this  treaty,  realized  that  the 
land,  which  belonged  to  the  Cherokees, 
could  only  be  obtained  through  securing 
title  by  purchase  from  the  tribe  of  Chero- 
kee Indians. 


"Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix, the  horse-peddler,  John  Findlay,  a 
former  acquaintance  of  Daniel  Boone's, 
wandered  into  the  Valley  of  the  Yadkin. 
Findlay  had  actually  reached  Kentucky 
on  a  former  exploration,  and  now  de- 
lighted Boone  with  the  stories  of  the  de- 
sirability of  the  country  and  the  plenti- 
fulness  of  the  game.  Findlay  rightly 
conjectured,  as  stated  by  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  'that  the  only  way  of  reaching 
Kentucky  through  the  wilderness,  would 
be  to  penetrate  farther  to  the  westward 
than  Boone  had  done,  until  the  Indian 
warpath  should  be  gained,  which  would 
lead  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains.' 

"Meanwhile,  the  plans  of  Henderson 
and  his  associates  for  securing  detailed 
and  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  great  AA'estern  wilderness  had  long 
remained  in  abeyance.  But  now  the 
great  opportunity  came  in  the  most  un- 
mistakable way.  The  town  of  Salisbury 
assumes  national  importance  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  historical  episode.  Years 
of  study  of  the  question,  from  unpub- 
lished documents  which  I  have  dis- 
covered, and  from  all  available  printed 
sources,  have  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
that  here  in  Salisbury,  in  March,  1769, 
were  met  together  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  men  for  planning  a  great  his- 
torical undertaking — the  exploration  of 
the   Kentuck)^  \\'ilderness." 

The  speaker  gave  numerous  citations 
from  the  historians  best  informed,  rely- 
ing upon  contemporary  documents,  con- 
clusivel_y  proving  the  conclusion,  as  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  historian  Putnam : 
"Daniel  Boone  and  others  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Col.  Richard  Henderson  and 
his  associates  to  examine  the  country  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee ;  they 
had  passed  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
discovered  the  rich  lands  upon  the  Cum- 
berland  and   Kentucky   Rivers,   and   the 
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extensive  barrens,  or  open  lands,  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

"On  J\Iay  i,  1769.  Daniel  Boone.  John 
Findlay.  his  guide.  John  Stuart,  his 
brother-in-law.  Joseph  Holden,  James 
Moonev,  and  ^^'illiam  Cooley.  his 
neighbors,  set  forth  upon  their  historic 
journey  of  exploration,  to  hunt  and  trap 
on  their  own  account,  and  to  explore  the 
country  in  behalf  of  the  land  company. 
This  journey  will  remain  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  American 
exploration. 

"Leaving  Holman's  Ford  behind. 
Boone  and  his  party  passed  in  succession 
the  Three  Forks  Church,  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Boone,  Hodge's  Gap, 
Graveyard  or  Straddle  Gap,  and  Zion- 
ville,  before  crossing  over  into  Ten- 
nessee. Over  this  trail  passed  the  first 
of  the  white  race  who  led  the  way  into 
the  valley  of  the  Cumberland ;  here 
passed  the  Long  Hunters ;  and  here 
passed  the  North  Carolina  pioneers  in 
their  arduous  search  for  the  new 
El  Dorado.  And  as  I  think  of  this  his- 
toric pathway,  which  begins  here  at  our 
doors  and  ends  only  with  the  Pacific.  I 
thrill  with  the  prophetic  vision  that  here, 
in  the  long,  long  future,  must  pass  the 
unending  stream  of  humanity  forever : 

'Some  to  endure,  and  many  to  quail. 
Some  to  conquer,  and  many  to   fail. 
Toiling  over  the  Wilderness   Tra'l.' 

:}i         ^  *         :!:         ^         ^ 

"History  fully  acknowledges  that 
Boone's  s€r\'ices  to  Kentucky  and  the 
\\'est  were  monumental  and  incom- 
parable. The  nation  owes  a  profound 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Daniel  Boone  for 
his  intrepid  daring  in  braving  the  named 
and  unnamed  dangers  of  a  treacherous, 
copper-colored  foe.  Had  not  Boone 
been  a  phenomenon — the  very  genius 
of  the   forest — loving   for  its   own   sake 


communion  with  the  primeval  forces  of 
nature,  and  risking  all  dangers  with  the 
utmost  hardihood  and  native  cunning, 
no  motive,  however  powerful  among 
average  men,  could  have  induced  him  to 
remain  away  from  home  and  family  for 
two  long,  lonely  years,  in  the  twilight 
zone  of  Kentucky.  For  in  him  were 
united  the  dauntless  courage,  the  master- 
ful independence,  and  the  bold  self- 
reliance  of  the  men  who  have  made  this 
nation  great.  To  do,  to  dare,  to  con- 
quer— it  was  this  spirit,  as  has  been  well 
said,  which  enabled  the  pioneers  to  win 
and  hold  for  the  L'nited  States  the  vast 
expanse  of  wild  but  fertile  territory  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  it  was  this  spirit  which  enabled 
their  descendants  and  successors  to 
carry  the  American  flag  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, until  the  Republic  spanned  the 
continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

"L^pon  his  return  to  North  Carolina 
from  his  great  tour  of  exploration,  in 
1 77 1,  Boone's  glowing  report  to  the 
land  company  excited  in  them,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Governor  Morehead  of  Ken- 
tucky, 'the  spirit  of  an  enterprise  which, 
in  point  of  magnitude  and  peril,  as  well 
as  constancy  and  heroism  displaved  in 
its  execution,  has  never  been  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  America.'  Re-organizing 
the  land  company,  known  as  Richard 
Henderson  &  Co.,  first  into  the  Louisa 
and  then  into  the  Transylvania  Com- 
pany, Richard  Henderson  carried 
through  the  historic  treaty  of  Syca- 
more Shoals  :  purchased  from  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  for  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, for  £ro,ooo  sterling,  the  greater 
portion  of  Kentucky ;  and  engaged 
Daniel  Boone  and  a  party  of  axmen  to 
cut  out  a  passage  to  the  heart  of  the 
transmontane  wilderness. 

"The  purchase  of  vSycamore  Shoals, 
the  unresting:  march  of   Henderson  and 
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his  little  band  over  the  blood-haunted 
Wilderness  Trail,  and  their  erection  of  a 
famous  fortified  stockade,  afterwards 
known  as  Boonesboro,  are  all  dramatic 
phases  of  a  movement  classed  by  his- 
torians as  of  incalculable  moment  and 
providential  timeliness  in  our  early  his 
tory.       The    settlement    of    Boonesboro 


the  Re\olution,  when  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  British  soil.'  For  it  was  the 
Transjdvania  Company  which,  at  its  own 
expense,  first  colonized  with  between 
two  and  three  hundred  men  the  Ken- 
tucky area :  and  boldly  defying  the 
Royal  proclamation  with  true  revolu- 
tionarv     ardor,     exhausted     all     means. 


BOOXE  TABLET,  RECENTLY  UNVEILED  AT  SALISBURY 


alone  made  possible  the  most  spectacular 
and  meteoric  campaign  in  Western  his- 
tory— closing  only  when  George  Rogers 
Clarke  and  his  unterrified  frontiersmen 
grounded  their  arms  in  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hen- 
derson and  Boone,  it  is  most  unlikely, 
says  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his 
'Winning  of  the  West."  'that  the  land 
would  have  been  settled  at  all  until  after 


through  appeals  to  Patrick  Henry,  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Adamses,  to 
the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  to  the  Legislature  of  A''irginia  at 
\\'illiamsburg.  in  their  ultimately  fruit- 
less efforts  to  create  the  fourteenth 
American  colony. 

"In  this  day  of  disappearance  of  the 
last  frontier,  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
ease  and  comfort,  let  us  not  forcret  that 
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Daniel  Boone,  in  1769,  and  Richard 
Henderson,  in  1775,  were  master  spirits 
in  the  daring  advance  into  Kentuck\ — 
Boone  as  pilot,  Henderson  as  captain. 
It  is  a  coincidence  of  historic  significance 
that  just  one  day  after  the  'eml;)attled 
farmers'  at  Lexington  and  Concord  'fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world,'  Rich- 
ard Henderson,  president  of  the  Colony 
of  Transylvania,  and  his  little  band  of 
pioneers,  reached  the  site  of  the  future 
Boonesboro.  The  twentieth  of  April, 
1775,  which  fittingly  enough  was  the 
birthday  of  Richard  Henderson,  is  a 
memorable  date  in  American  history — 
for  it  was  also  the  birthday  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  imperial  Western  area  of 
Kentucky    and    the    trans- Alleghany    re- 


gion to  the  domain  of  the  American  Re- 
public." 

The  Tablet,  which  was  erected  on  the 
public  square,  facing  Main  Street,  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 

BOOXE  TRAIL,  1769 
From  This  Town 
Richard  Henderson,  in  behalf  of  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  Dispatched  Daniel 
Boone,  John  Findlay,  John  Stuart. 
Joseph  Hold-en,  James  Mooney,  and 
William  Cooley  to  Explore  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Kentuckv. 


Erected  by 

Elizabeth  Ma.xwell  Steele  Chapter 

D.  A.  R. 


The  Trail  of  Daniel  Boone 


By  John   P.   Arthur 


THE  most  picturesque  character  in 
American  pioneer  history  is  Daniel 
Boone.  ^luch  more  is  known  about  him 
than  about  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  his  trail  from  Holman's  Ford  to  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  especially  that  portion 
thereof  passing  through  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  is  unknown  to  the 
public  in  general.  It  was  supposed  that 
it  could  never  be  definitely  located,  as  the 
country  through  which  he  had  passed 
was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness. 

In  May,  1909,  I  visited  Banner  Elk, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  years. 
There  I  learned  that  Boone's  trail  from 
Holman's  Ford  to  the  Tennessee  line  was 
as  well  known  to  most  of  the  older  peo- 
ple of  the  country  through  which  it 
passed  as  are  the  State  roads.  I  hired 
a  horse,  and  went  to  the  town  of  Boone, 
where  Col.  \\'m.  Lewis  Bryan,  a  collat- 
teral  descendant  of  the  family  of  Re- 
becca Brvan,  whom  Boone  married,  told 


me  of  the  site  of  the  Boone  cabin  in 
front  of  what  is  now  the  boys'  dormitory 
of  the  Appalachian  Training  School.  He 
showed  me  the  stones  which  had  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  old  chimney,  and 
a  shapvely  oak,  standing  in  the  same 
meadow,  on  which  tradition  says  Boone 
hung  the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  he  had 
killed. 

As  I  knew  the  entire  western  moun- 
tain range,  from  Watauga  River  to  the 
Georg'a,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina line,  and  that  there  is  no  tradition 
or  claim  that  Boone  passed  across  the 
mountains  at  any  point  south  of  the 
Watauga  River,  I  set  out  for  a  ride  to 
the  \^irginia  line.  I  found  no  trace  of 
Boone  anywhere  along  that  line,  except 
at  Meat  Camp  and  at  the  Elk  Cross 
Roads,  now  Todd.  But  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  only  hunted  and  cam{>ed 
along  those  streams,  and  I  heard  of  no 
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tradition  that  he  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains west  of  their  head  waters. 

From  Sparta,  I  went  to  Old  Wilkes- 
boro,  and  from  there  to  Boomer,  where  I 
heard  of  Col.  James  Martin  Isbell,  of 
Kings  Creek.  This  is  near  Holman's 
Ford.  I  saw  Colonel  Isbell,  who  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  an  old  African, 
named  Burrell,  formerly  a  slave  of  Col- 
onel Isbell's  grandmother's  father,  Ben- 
jamin Howard,  had  told  him  that  he 
(Burrell)   had  piloted   Boone  across  the 


Councill.  She  confirmed  all  Burrell  had 
told  him.  She  had  seen  and  known 
Boone  herself.     Colonel   Isbell    died    in 

'913- 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Boone  hunted 
on  the  Beaver  Dams,  south  of  the  town 
of  Boone,  and  some  maintain  that  he 
passed  through  the  Star  Gap  on  his  first 
trip  into  Kentucky  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
did,  for  the  reason  that,  to  have  done  so, 
he  would  have  had  to  go  considerably 
out   of   his  wav.   and  to  cross  two  higfh 
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Blue  Kidge  in  1760.  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Boone  cabin  in  the  town 
of  Boone.  This  cabin  had  been  built  by 
Ben  Howard,  for  the  convenience  of 
himself  and  his  herders  in  looking  after 
the  stock  which  he  herded  on  the  head 
branches  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  New 
River.  This  was  Boone's  first  trip 
across  the  Blue  Ridge.  Burrell  was  over 
one  hundred  years  old  when  he  told  Col- 
onel Isbell  this  story.  But  the  latter  con- 
firmed it  by  asking  his  grandmother, 
S:illy  Councill.  the  daughter  of  Ben 
Howard,  and  the  wife  of  the  first  Jordan 


mountain  gaps  or  passes,  now  known  as 
Wards  Gap  and  the  Star  Gap.  before 
mentioned.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that 
Boone  followed  Roans  Creek  from  its 
head  to  near  what  is  now  called  Shouns, 
where  he  camped  on  the  Wagner  farm. 
There  is  no  fact  better  known  in  these 
mountains  than  that  Boone  named  Roans 
Creek,  as  it  still  is  called,  because  he  had 
to  abandon  a  lame  roan  horse  there  on  his 
first  trip,  only  to  find  him  well  and  strong 
on  his  return.  So  much  for  the  claims 
of  other  places  in  this  neighborhood. 
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Buffalo  trails  were  the  paths  the 
pioneers  followed  in  early  days,  because 
the  peavines  which  covered  mountain  and 
hill  and  vale  were  so  thick  that  progress 
through  them  was  impossible  outside  of 
the  way  worn  by  the  hoofs  of  migrating 
buffalo. 

From  the  Yadkin  River,  above  Hol- 
man's  Ford,  a  buffalo  trail  followed  a 
ridge  to  what  is  now  called  Cook's  Gap 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  five  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Boone.  Its  course 
can  still  be  traced  without  difficulty,  as 
it  is  knee-deep  in  many  places.  From 
Cook's  Gap  to  the  Three  Forks  Baptist 
Church,  near  the  Three  Forks  of  New 
River,  is  two  and  one-half  miles.  It  is 
on  the  most  direct  line  between  Cook's 
Gap  and  the  site  of  the  Howard  or  Boone 
cabin,  though  it  would  not  have  been 
much  further  if  it  passed  by  the  George 
Blair  farm  on  jNIiddle  Fork.  But  the  site 
of  the  present  church  is  where  the  first 
Baptist  church  ever  built  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  stood.  Churches  have  stood 
there  for  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  a  striking  and  notable  place. 
From  Boone  town  to  Holman's  Ford,  the 
distance  by  the  buffalo  trail  is  only  about 
thirty  miles,  passing  through  Cook's  Gap 
and  by  Three  Forks  Church.  It  is  the 
nearest  way.  That  Boone  would  go  by 
the  old  Howard  cabin  was  most  natural. 
From  the  Howard  cabin  to  Shouns 
Crossroads,  as  that  place  was  formerly 
called,  the  most  direct  route  by  buffalo 
trails  was  through  what  is  now  called 
Hodges  Gap,  Straddle  Gap,  and  Zion- 
ville,  to  the  low  gap  between  the  latter 
place  and  Trade,  in  Tennessee.  At 
Trade,  he  would  have  been  on  the  head 
waters  of  Roans  Creek.  It  is  only  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  Trade  to  Shouns.  The 
most  direct  route  from  Holmans  Ford  to 
Shouns  would  lead  by  Cook's  Gap,  Three 
Forks,  Boone  town,  Hodges  Gap,  and 
Zionville.      Besides,   a   buffalo   trail    fol- 


lowed the  same  route  all  the  way.  It  can 
still  be  seen  at  Cook's  Gap,  and  at  the 
State  line  gap  between  Zionville  and 
Trade,  and  along  the  foothills  near 
Silverstone. 

Boone  had  been  equipped  by  Richard 
Henderson  for  this  trip.  This  was  in 
May,  1769.  That  he  was  to  be  gone  a 
long  time  was  expected,  and  provided 
for.  The  animals  of  the  party  must, 
therefore,  have  been  heavily  laden  at  the 
outset  of  the  iourney.  His  mission  was 
to  spy  out  and  report  to  Henderson  the 
country  now  known  as  Kentucky.  That 
he  would  follow  the  shortest  and  most 
practical  route  was  the  most  reasonable 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  nothing 
for  Boone  to  learn  between  Holman's 
Ford  and  Roans  Creek,  for  he  had 
hunted  over  that  territory  from  1760  to 
1769,  and  knew  it  thoroughly.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  hastened  to  get  into  new 
hvmting  grounds.  If  so,  he  could  have 
chosen  no  more  direct  or  practical  route 
than  that  through  Cooks  Gap,  Three 
Forks,  Boone  town,  Flodges  Gap, 
Straddle  Gap  (formerly  called  Grave- 
yard Gap  ),  and  Zionville.  From  Shouns, 
Laurel  Creek  runs  past  what  is  now 
Mountain  City,  Tenn.  ;  and  by  following 
it  up  one  would  be  going  the  most  direct 
route  to  Powells  Valley  and  the  Cumber- 
land Gap. 

But  in  addition  to  the  probabilities 
above  mentioned,  there  is  the  tradition 
known  of  all  men,  even  in  1909 :  that  this 
is  the  very  route  which  he  followed.  For 
during  that  year,  just  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  after  Boone  had  gone  to 
Kentucky,  I  took  down  the  statements  of 
all  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  tradi- 
tions as  to  Boone's  trail,  and  sent  them 
to  the  State  Historical  Commission.  Ex- 
cept for  the  tradition  as  to  the  route  over 
the  Beaver  Dams,  all  agreed  that  Boone 
followed  the  route  above  indicated. 
There    was    no     dissenting    voice    anv- 
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where,  and  the  witnesses  were  numerous 
and  intelligent — the  very  best  men  in  the 
community.  Later  on  I  heard  stories  of 
Boone  having  hunted  on  Beaver  Creek 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  he  had  crossed 
the  Blue  Ridge  at  Deep,  and  other  gaps 
north  of  Cook's  Gap.  If  so,  he  went  sev- 
eral miles  out  of  his  way  to  do  so.  I  also 
heard  later  that  he  had  crossed  into  Ten- 
nessee by  ^^'atson's,  Ambrose,  and  Baker 
Gaps.  If  so,  he  went  still  further  out 
of  his  way.  If  he  went  to  the  mouth  of 
Roans  Creek,  he  got  into  a  pocket,  for 
until  the  railroad  pierc€d  the  Watauga 
gorge  between  Butler  and  Elizabethton, 
there  was  no  wagon  road  or  trail.  Be- 
sides, he  would  have  been  going  south- 
west, while  his  most  direct  route  was 
northwest. 

When  the  State  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  learned 
of  the  statements  I  had  deposited  with 
the  Historical  Commission,  it  determijied 
to  mark  whatever  route  its  independent 
investigations  should  most  clearly  in- 
dicate as  that  which  had  been 
followed  by  the  great  pioneer.  Mrs. 
Lindsay  Patterson,  of  \\'inston-Salem, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Boone  Trail 
Committee.  She  spent  several  years  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  writing  letters, 
and  tra\eling  over  the  mountains  in  quest 
of  the  truth.  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson 
contributed  letters  from  family  archives, 
and  the  musty  documents  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  ex- 
amined. In  fact,  everything  that  could 
be  done  by  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
woman  was  done  by  Mrs.  Patterson.  She 
had  no  prejudice  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  particular  route.  What  she  wanted 
was  the  truth.  The  result  of  her  inves- 
tigations was  the  determination  to  mark 
the  points  indicated  above;  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1913,  iron  markers,  attached  to 
large  stone  boulders  buried  in  the  ground, 
were  set  up  by  this  patriotic  organiza- 


tion of  ladies  at  the  six  points  above 
named.  They  will  preserve  the  tradition 
to  remotest  ages.  The  people  living  near 
these  markers  are  proud  of  them,  and 
the  school  children  are  resolved  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  them,  and  to  bequeath 
them  to  their  children  and  their  childrens' 
children  as  a  sacred  heritage. 

But,  during  the  years  when  ]\Irs.  Pat- 
terson was  pursuing  her  investigations, 
Col.  Wm.  Lewis  Bryan  determined  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Boone  cabin,  without 
waiting  for  the  co-operation  or  assistance 
of  anyone ;  for  he  was  getting  old,  and 
felt  that  he  owed  this  last  duty  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  he  told  me  of  this  pur- 
pose in  the  Spring  of  1909.  He  went  to 
work  unaided  and  alone,  several  of  the 
citizens  of  Boone  insisting  that  the  monu- 
ment should  be  placed  on  the  public 
square,  and  refusing  assistance  if  he  per- 
sisted in  erecting  it  on  the  actual  site  of 
the  old  Howard  cabin,  which  is  some- 
what off  the  turnpike,  and  in  a  meadow. 
But  Colonel  Bryan  thought  the  true  site 
should  be  preserved,  and  marked  imper- 
ishably.  LIsing  some  of  the  old  chimney 
stones  for  a  foundation,  he  began  his 
monument.  It  is  seven  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  is  over  twenty-seven  feet  high. 
It  is  built  of  solid  concrete  blocks,  with 
stone  and  concrete  core,  forming  one 
united  mass  of  stone  and  masonry,  which 
will  last  through  time.  As  the  work- 
progressed,  the  citizens  of  Boone  assisted 
with  substantial  contributions,  and  others 
asked  the  honor  of  contributing  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument  of  which  this 
entire  section  is  proud.  It  is  more  im- 
pressive than,  if  it  was  not  quite  so  costly 
as,  the  monument  on  Independence 
Square  in  Charlotte,  erected  in  honor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Embedded  in  the  west  face  of  this 
monument,  is  a  marble  tablet,  in  which 
is  chiseled : 
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DANIEL  BOONE 

Pioneer  and  Hunter 

Born  February  11,  1735 

Died  September  26,  1820 

Camped  Here,  1760  to  1769 

On  the  opposite,   or  east   face,    in    a 

similar  tablet,  is  the  following-:  "William 


State  Regent ;  ^Irs.  Theo.  S.  Alorrison, 
Regent  of  Edward  Buncombe  Chapter ; 
and  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  made  ap- 
propriate addresses.  E.  S.  Coffey,  Esq., 
a  prominent  attorney  of  Boone,  and 
State  Senator  from  this  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, delivered  an  address  of  apprecia- 
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Lewis  Bryan,  son  of  Battle  and  Rebecca 
Miller  Bryan,  born  November  19,  1837, 
built  Daniel  Boone  monument,  October, 
1912.    Cost,  $203.27." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1913, 
the  marker  at  the  courthouse  in  the  town 
of  Boone  was  unveiled  by  the  Edward 
Buncombe  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
There  was  a  large  atendance,  and  much 
enthusiasm.       Mrs.     W.     N.     Reynolds, 


tion,  in  which  he  extolled  the  enterprise 
and  patriotism  of  Colonel  Bryan  for  his 
work  in  the  erection  of  the  Boone  cabin 
monument.  Prof.  B.  B.  Daugherty,  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  accepted  the  marker 
and  monument,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Boone.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
Colonel  Bryan  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
present. 
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Colonel  Bryan  has  done  more  to  pre- 
serve the  history  of  this  section  than  any 
other  man.  He  knows  much  about  old 
times,  prominent,  eccentric,  and  worthy 
people  of  the  past,  and  delights  to  keep 
alive  the  memories  of  old  men  and  past 
incidents.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers and  merchants  of  the  town  of 
Boone.  At  seventy-six,  he  is  still  active 
and   energetic.     He    is    considered    the 


fountain  head  of  information  as  to  all 
things  of  a  historical  nature  here.  With- 
out his  aid,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the 
most  prominent  incidents  of  the  past  of 
this  section  would  have  survived  his  life. 
As  it  is,  he  has  written  a  full  history  of 
Watauga,  Ashe,  and  Alleghany  Counties, 
and  some  day  all  this  will  be  published 
to  the  world. 


Caesar's  Head,  in  the  Highlands  of  South 

Carolina 


By  R.  Marion  Bryan 


IT  MAY  be  true,  as  Shakespeare  re- 
marked, that  "Home-keeping  youths 
have  ever  homely  wits" ;  not,  however, 
because  they  stay  at  home,  but  mainly 
because  they  fail  to  catch  the  inspiranon 
and  feel  the  beauty  that  hedges  them 
around.  For  the  wise  man  will  surely 
study  his  own  language,  and  discover  his 
own  land,  before  journeying  into  far 
countries.  But  we  Americans  are  the 
most  restless  nation  on  earth.  We 
travel  North,  East,  South,  and  West : 
we  leave  behind  us  the  glory  and  cha*  ni 
of  our  own  mountains,  woods,  and 
streams ;  and  are  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied until  we  shake  from  our  feet  the 
dust  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  are 
familiar  to  us  all :  while  many  have 
crossed  the  Rockies.  But  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  even  to  dwellers  in  the 
Southland,  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
views  in  all  the  Appalachian  chain  is 
from  Caesar's  Head  i\Iountain,  South 
Carolina,  thirty-four  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level.  If  the  traveler  is  in  search  of 
a  cool  summer  in  the  Southern  hills,  let 
him  catch  the  "Swamp  Rabbit,"  the  lit- 
tle train  leaving  Greenville,  S.  C,  at  nine 


a.  m.,  and  creeping  leisurely  among  the 
Piedmont  hills.  Ri\-erview,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Greenville  and  Knoxvilk  Rail- 
road, is  ten  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Caesar's  Head.  But  when  the  present 
project  is  carried  out,  to  push  this  rail- 
road through  the  mountains  into  North 
Carolina,  it  will  bring  this  entire  section, 
long  noted  for  climate  and  scenery,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  tourist.  A  soft  blue 
haze  now  covers  the  distant  mountain 
ranges,  while  the  near  peaks  lift  up  their 
fir-crowned  heads  above  us.  But  before 
beginning  the  ascent,  we  must  pass  the 
''Dark  Corner,"  the  home  of  Old  Barley- 
corn. 

This  ravine  was  once  called  the  moonshiner's 
dell. 

When  the  making  of  whiskey  was  started. 
But  now  in  the  days  of  the  Government's  raid. 

'Tis  the  place  of  good  spirits — departed. 

Nearby,  in  these  mountain  fastnesses, 
Redmond,  that  outlaw,  and  bold  chief  of 
the  Moonshiners,  lived,  and  distilled  for 
many  years  the  pure  corn,  in  defiance  of 
the  revenue  raiders.  This  fearless  dash- 
ing mountaineer,  who  was  really  not  a 
bad  man,  but  who  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  a  right  to  make  blockade  liquor, 
was  finallv  caught  and  sentenced  to  ten 
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years'  imprisonment.  He  only  ser\-ed  for 
three  years,  however,  his  pardon  being 
granted  by  President  Arthur,  on  the  rec- 
oinmendation  of  Senators  Hampton, 
Butler,  the  presiding  Judge,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representati\-es 
from  South  Carolina. 

Two  roads,  equally  alluring,  w'th  their 
wealth  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  wind 
to  the  top  of  Caesar's  Head.  But  if  we 
would  see  nature  in  all  her  wild  loveli- 
ness, and  hear  literallv  the  beating  of  her 


reared  by  nature  herself  to  her  sturdy 
son.  Solomon  Jones  is  buried  on  Hebron 
^Mountain,  near  Hendersonville,  X.  C. ; 
and  the  rough  granite  headstone,  carved 
by  himself,  bears  this  inscription: 
"Solomon  Jones 
"Road    Builder 

"Who  stro\e  to  leave  the  world. 

Better  than  he  found  it." 

Xature  abounds  in  strange,  fan- 
tastic shapes,  while  to  the  observant  eye 
the  human  face  and   form  is  frequently 
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great  heart,  in  the  rush  of  the  waterfalls 
and  swaying  of  the  trees  and  song  of  the 
birds,  we  must  turn  to  the  right,  and  pay 
toll  at  the  Pike,  which  crosses  the  en- 
trance to  the  Jones  Gap  Road.  The 
latter  was  built  by  Solomon  Jones,  a  plain 
mountaineer,  and  regarded,  even  now, 
by  experts  as  a  fine  piece  of  engineering. 
The  story  goes  that  when  Solomon  Jones 
started  on  this  surveying  trip,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  tail  of  a  stray  pig,  and  fol- 
lowed where  he  led,  notching  the  trees  as 
he  went.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  road 
stands   today    as    a    li\'ing    monument. 


found,  rough!  ,■  car\ed  by  Nature's  hand 
on  rocks  and  trees  and  clouds.  In  the 
ravine  of  Sarabit  el  Khadim,  in  the 
region  of  Sinai,  we  find  a  natural  gallery, 
wind  and  storm  having  worn  these  sand- 
stone rocks  into  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
Here  one  traces  the  gigantic  profile  of  a 
man's  face;  there  a  horizontal  layer  juts 
out,  forming  a  sort  of  umbrella.  While 
in  these  cool  caves,  fancy  places  before 
us  a  regular  set  of  stone  benches  and 
tables,  arranged  by  giant  hands  for  giant 
travelers.  On  the  Island  of  Olkon,  in 
Lake  Baikal,  ii  Si'ieria,  one  sees  an  im- 
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mense.  peculiarly-shaped  cliff,  rising 
from  the  water's  edge.  This  long  nar- 
row peak  presents  a  perfectly  regular 
profile  of  an  old  man,  with  white  hair 
and  beard,  several  sazhens  in  height. 

There  are  two  striking  human   faces, 
carved  in  mountain  peaks,  in  the  United 


Face."  The  features,  when  viewed  from 
the  proper  angle,  are  clear  cut,  represent- 
ing an  old  man,  with  receding  mouth  and 
chin.  The  Head  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  South 
Carolina,  is  equally  clear,  but  is  the  face 
of  a  strong  man,  with  no  suggestion  of 
age.     The  bold  Roman  nose,  the  expan- 
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States.  One  at  Caesar's  Head,  South 
Carolina;  while  the  other  is  far  up  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  known  as  the  "Profile,"  and  like 
Caesar's  Head  it  is  perched  on  the  top 
of  an  inaccessible  cliff  of  the  hardest 
granite.  Hawthorne,  who  always  saw 
in  nature  the  supernatural,  took  this 
'"Profile"  as  the  text  of  one  of  his  most 
striking  short  stories,  "The  Great  Stone 


sive  forehead,  and  mouth  of  an  orator, 
give  an  admirable  suggestion  of  the 
Roman  Caesar.  Some  writer  has  said 
that  one  face  is  Puritan,  the  other 
Cavalier — the  very  rocks  thus  reflecting 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  who  dwell 
in  their  shadows.  When  viewed  from  a 
diflferent  angle,  on  the  mountain  side, 
this  face  loses  its  human  character,  and 
■  the  profile  assumes  the  expression  of  a 
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lion,  with  outstretched  tongue.  On  the 
precipice,  about  twenty-five  feet  below 
Caesar's  Head,  we  find  a  wonderful  rep- 
resentation of  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
carved  as  if  by  Nature's  hand,  and  gaz- 
ing with  mysterious  eyes  across  the 
valley  to  Table  Rock  Mountain.  On  the 
left,  a  little  below  the  mummy,  stands  an 
Eastern  urn,  in  a  rocky  niche ;  while  a 
little  farther  above,  the  lichens  have 
formed  a  triumphal  procession  from  a 
monument  in  the  rear.  Back  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  famous 
Caesar's  Head  Mountain,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Greenville  County,  was 
settled  by  Colonel  Hagood,  of  Pickens, 
for  a  summer  home.  It  was  surely  no 
small  undertaking  to  scale  a  mountain 
nearly  four  thousand  feet,  to  plant  a 
settlement,  simply  as  a  summer  retreat. 
But  anyone  who  has  experienced  the  ex- 
hilaration of  this  climate  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  scenery  will  not  wonder  that 
such  a  feat  was  attempted,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  stagecoach  and  Indian  trail. 
No  description  can  give  a  just  picture  of 
Caesar's  Head.  For  who  can  truly  paint 
the  ever  varying  glory  of  the  mountains? 
Travelers  tell  us  that  there  is  no  more 
picturesque  and  impressive  view  in 
America,  of  mountain  and  plain,  than 
this  from  Caesar's  brow.  The  sun  goes 
to  rest  behind  Turkey  Mountain,  while 
looking  westward  in  this  same  direction 
we  see  the  great  Hog  Back,  near  Lake 
Toxaway,  of  the  famous  Sapphire 
Country ;  while  just  a  little  beyond 
Whitesides  shows  her  light  face.  In  the 
far  distance,  one  barely  sees  Stone 
Mountain,  near  Atlanta,  while  to  the 
north  is  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  of 
all  the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  To  the 
westward,  Tryon  Mountain  and  King's 
Mountain  may  be  seen.  Mou.n:  Pisgah 
rears  his  proud  head  in  the  North,  while 
Roan  Mountain,  in  Tennessee,  can  be 
seen    on   clear   davs   on    the    iy.-:   eastern 


horizon.  The  actual  height  of  the  prec- 
ipice at  Caesar's  Head  is  about  fourteen 
hundred  feet,  but  facing  southward  one 
looks  two  thousand  feet  over  the  valley 
below,  to  the  towns  of  Easley,  Pickens, 
Greenville,  Spartanburg,  W'alhalla,  and 
other  towns  of  lower  degree  in  the  Pied- 
mont. 

According  to  the  geological  sur\-ey, 
Caesar's  Head  is  more  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  Hendersonville  and 
Asheville,  while  it  surpasses  in  scenery 
and  climate  the  resorts  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  especially  commends  itself 
to  the  healthseeker,  for  the  dweller  on 
these  heights  can  overlook  four  States, 
and  is  far  above  the  mosquito  and 
malaria  that  infest  the  valleys  below. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
varied  landscapes  is  Table  Rock,  rising 
in  Pickens  County,  and  Gibraltar-like 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Piedmont 
Valley.  Many  strange,  interesting  tra- 
ditions cluster  around  this  region.  It  is 
told  that  in  the  dim  past  there  dwelt  in 
this  enchanted  skyland  two  kings  and  a 
noble  queen.  King  Caesar's  Castle,  with 
its  massive  stone  turrets,  gleamed  from  a 
loftv  pinnacle,  while  Queen  Rhoda  dwelt 
across  the  valley  at  Table  Rock.  In  the 
far  ^^'est,  on  a  desolate  knob.  King 
Baldwin  held  his  court.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  these  mountain  kings  were 
fierce  rivals  for  Queen  Rhoda's  favor ; 
and  when  she  heard  the  same,  she  sighed 
and  said  ''tomorrow  I  will  give  a  rain- 
bow feast,  and  teach  these  kings  that 
thev  must  live  in  peace."  So  she  sent 
to  their  majesties,  invitations  written  on 
laurel  leaves,  tied  round  the  neck  of  Den- 
dron,  her  eagle  messenger.  At  set  of 
sun  on  the  following  afternoon,  a  silvery 
mist  enfolded  the  palace  at  Table  Rock, 
while  the  stately  mountain  shone  with 
the  brilliant  rainbow  hues  of  gold  and 
crimson.  The  queen  recei\ed  her  royal 
guests  in  a   soft  gown   of   fleecy  white ; 
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bright  gems  of  pure  mountain  dew  glit- 
tered in  her  golden  tresses,  surmounted 
by  a  wreath  of  mountain  laurel.  The 
rival  kings,  however,  were  so  enslaved  by 
her  beauty  that  they  heeded  not  the  bow 
of  peace,  and  so  fiercely  did  they  fight 
that  they  lost  their  footing,  and  plunged 


its  ro3'al  bloom — truly  a  regal  flower, 
for  it  rose,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes 
of  an  eagle  and  a  queen.  This  region 
offers  to  the  botanist  a  field  as  varied 
and  interesting  as  any  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  Carolina 
spruce,  a  rare  specimen  of  pine,   found 


;avi;\    ci.U'i-    falls 


headlong  in  the  ravine  below,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  "Dismal."  The 
queen  wept  bitter  tears,  which  formed 
the  "Fool,"  now  seen  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rock.  Queen  Rhoda  then  mounted  her 
eagle  messenger,  but  in  their  flight  both 
were  killed.  Yet,  in  the  Springtime  and 
early  Summer,  we  may  still  see  along 
these  mountain  paths  the  Rhododen- 
dron's dark  green  leaves,  crowned  with 


nowhere  else  in  this  country.  The  Hart- 
ford fern,  supposed  to  be  found  only  in 
Connecticut,  and  exhibited  as  a  rare 
])lant  in  the  hothouses  of  Boston,  trails 
its  lacelike  leaves  and  blooms  on  the 
banks  of  Little  River,  three  miles  from 
Caesar's  Head.  The  glossy,  heart- 
shaped  galax  leaf  literally  cover  these 
mountain  sides,  where  they  grow  in  pro- 
fusion and  perfection.     They  are  found 
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only  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Here  is  the  home  of  the 
rhododendron,  the  azalea,  and  the  moun- 
tain laurel,  while  the  woods  are  covered 
with  wild  flowers  and  ferns  of  varied 
form  and  color.  These  forests  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of  hemlock,  birch,  beech, 
chestnut,  maple,  ash,  linden,  and  several 
kinds  of  oak ;  while  the  walnut,  the  hick- 
ory, the  white  and  black  pine,  flourish  on 
the  lower  mountain  sides.  Good  luck 
still  awaits  the  fisherman  who  can  walk 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day  to  explore  the 
banks  of  the  Saluda  and  Little  River,  or 
the  streams  that  water  the  Dismal.  Deer 
still  roam  Buck  Forest,  four  miles  away. 
Bear  are  still  seen  by  the  mountaineers ; 
while  quail  frequently  fly  up  before  the 
pedestrian  along  these  mountain  paths. 
Ornithologists  assert  that  more  than 
eighty  species  of  birds  migrate  through 
this  region,  in  the  Spring  and  early  Sum- 
mer. 

\\'aterfalls  add  to  the  charm  of  the 
landscape,  and  a  few  hours'  ride  or  walk 
will  bring  to  our  view  Raven  Cliff  and 
Marie  Falls,  and  the  picturesque  Falls  on 
Little  River.  The  rocks  of  this  region 
yield  materials  of  value,  such  as  soap- 
stone,  talc,  mica,  corundum,  kaolin,  gold 
graphite,  copper,  lime,  building  stone, 
and  brick  clay.  The  waterpower  of  this 
region  also  furnishes  abundant  resources. 
The  streams  all  flow  rapidly;  and  as  they 
are  fed  from  many  springs,  and  drain 
well-forested  areas,  their  flow  is  steady 
from  season  to  season.  This  enormous 
waterpower  has  received  scarcely  any  de- 
velopment as  yet ;  only  a   few  sawmills 


and  gristmills  have  been  turned  by  small 
streams — nothing  more.  With  the  com- 
ing of  railroads,  and  the  possibilities  of 
electric  transmission,  the  energy  of  these 
various  streams  should  prove  very  val- 
uable. Caesar's  Head  is  in  the  Pisgah 
quadrangle,  which  lies  chiefly  in  North 
Carolina,  but  includes  in  the  southeast 
portion  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  South  Carolina.  In  its  geographic 
and  geologic  relations,  this  quadrangle 
forms  part  of  the  Appalachian  province, 
which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
plain  on  the  east,  to  the  J\Iississippi  low- 
lands on  the  west,  and  from  Central  Ala- 
bama to  Southern  New  York.  All  parts 
of  the  region  thus  defined  have  a  com- 
mon history,  recorded  in  its  rocks,  its 
geologic  structure,  and  its  topographic 
features.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  this  quadrangle  is  be- 
tween three  thousand  and  thirty-three 
hundred  feet  in  elevation,  forming  part 
of  an  ancient  plateau,  now  deeply  cut 
by  ^•arious  streams.  Since  the  paleozoic 
era,  there  have  been  four  or  more  de- 
cided uplifts  in  this  region,  and  time  was 
when  it  was  covered  by  the  sea. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  Caesar's 
Head,  with  mountains  piled  in  the  rear, 
with  ranges  and  peaks  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  and  the  vast  Piedmont  valley 
stretching  out  below,  farther  than  the 
reach  of  the  human  eye,  one  feels  that 
tremendous  indeed  must  have  been  the 
forces  at  work  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
this  region,  in  the  distant  past,  in  this 
land  of  the  Blue  Ridge — 

"Rock  riljbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun." 
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"September  strews  the  woodland  o'er 
With  leaves  of  many  a  color. 
The  world  seems  brighter   than   before. 
Why    should   our    hearts   be    duller?" 


"Generosity  is  the  flower  of  justice." 


"Thy   l)ounty   shines   in   Autumn   unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  live." 


"No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen ; 
We  always  may  be  wliat  me  might  liave  been.' 
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Some  Fields  for  Historical  Investigation 

Bv   T-   G.   deRoulhac   Hamilton 


F(JR  more  than  a  generation,  North 
Carolinians  hare  been  fond  of  say- 
ing that  the  people  of  the  State  have 
never  cared  to  write  its  history.  It  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  have  never  cared  for  its  history, 
for  today  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
uninterested  in  it.  That  is  the  reason 
why  more  of  its  history  has  not  been 
written :  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
majority  believe  that  practically  none  of 
it  has  been  written.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  great  deal  has  been  written,  and 
a  few  incidents  have  had  attention  paid 
to  them  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
importance.  But  it  has  not  been  read — 
at  least,  not  in  North  Carolina.  In  re- 
spect to  monographic  literature.  North 
Carolina  has  fared  well,  and  much  of  the 
more  important  periods  and  phases  of 
State  history  have  been  covered — a  large 
part  of  it  well  co\ered.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  still  a  number  of  promis- 
ing fields  for  investigation  into  the  past 
of  the  State  which  are  practically  un- 
touched, and  which  should  prove  most 
inviting  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.  I  shall  notice  these  briefly. 
]\Iost  important  of  all,  and  the  least 
worked,  is  the  field  of  local  history.  \\"e 
all  want  to  see  a  definite  history  of  the 
State,  but  there  will  never  be  one  until 
the  history  of  the  various  localities  shall 
have  been  written.  In  every  county,  in 
almost  every  community,  there  are  in  the 
public  records,  in  collections  of  letters, 
in  files  of  old  newspapers,  stores  of 
valuable  information  as  to  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived;  what  they  were  worth  in 
the  goods  of  this  world,  with  possibly 
some  light  on  their  value  in  the  next : 
what  they  thought  about ;  and  what  they 
did.  This  information,  be  it  said,  is  far 
more   valuable    for   the   imrpose   of   his- 


tory, and  for  our  own  edification  and 
instruction  today,  than  heroic  rides,  re- 
sistance to  constituted  authority,  battles, 
or  even  declarations  of  independence,  for 
most  of  these  last-mentioned  events  in 
the  past  of  North  Carolina  had  no  effect 
upon  its  later  history,  while  what  the 
people  possessed,  what  they  saw,  thought, 
felt,  read,  talked  about,  and — yes,  not 
least  important — what  they  ate,  had  a 
marked  efi^ect,  and  is  still  having  it  to- 
day. In  other  words,  what  we  need  in 
North  Carolina  is  some  careful  investi- 
gation into  local,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  past.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  investigation  of  this  sort  will 
yield  a  larger  return  for  the  labor  in- 
vested than  any  other  kind.  When  we 
are  searching  for  facts  of  this  kind,  the 
ad\'ertisements  in  an  old  newspaper  may 
be  nuggets  of  pure  gold,  while  a  tax  list, 
an  inventory,  a  will-book,  or  a  trunk  of 
old  letters  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a 
mine. 

In  still  another  field  is  there  large  op- 
portunity. We  have  far  too  few  biog- 
raphies ;  and  some  of  those  which  we 
have  might  with  profit  be  dispensed  with. 
There  are  a  number  of  North  Carolina 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  who  de- 
serve to  have  their  lives  memorialized  in 
this  way.  We  should  have  more  calm, 
well-balanced,  critical  studies  of  the 
tvpe  of  Connor's  Cornelius  Harncht, 
works  which  would  not  only  portray 
their  subjects,  but  also  interpret  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived.  We  should 
have  such  lives  of  Caswell,  Davie,  Joseph 
Caldwell,  Swain,  Ruffin,  Gaston,  Badger, 
Graham,  Mangum,  Vance,  and  many 
others.  For  hundreds  whose  activities 
were  not  of  a  sort  to  entitle  them  to  u 
separate  volume.  there  should  be 
sketches.     All  tlies-e  are  needed  to  com- 
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plete  the  picture  which  the  ultimate  artist 
will  draw. 

Of  the  various  periods  of  North  Caro- 
lina history,  the  one  which  needs  atten- 
tion most  is  that  extending  from  1783 
to  i860,  ^^'e  know  little  more  of  it  than 
its  outlines,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
in  it  nothing  of  the  heroic  or  spectacular, 
and  it  has  attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  life  of  North  Carolina,  for 
in  it  are  to  be  found  the  reasons  why 
we  are  just  the  kind  of  people  we  are ; 
and  surely  that  is  information  worth 
seeking,  even  if  we  are  not  particularly 
introspective. 

As  I  write,  a  number  of  smaller  and 
sjjecial  fields  of  another  sort  occur  to  me. 
\'aluable  monographs  might  be  prepared 
on  the  following  subjects:  "North  Caro- 
lina and  the  \\'ar  of  1812,"  "The  Whig 
Party  in  North  Carolina,"  "The  Know- 
Nothing  Party  in  North  Carolina,"  "The 
Domestic  Slave  Trade  in  North  Caro- 
lina," and  "Coast  Operations  in  North 
Carolina   during  the   Civil   ^^'ar." 


In  all  future  investigation,  much  at- 
tention should  and  will  be  paid  to  mat- 
ters that  the  older  school  of  historians 
were  apt  to  ignore.  We  shall  look  into 
the  character  and  composition  of  popu- 
lation, its  movement,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  of  all  sorts,  the 
standards  of  living — material,  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  and  we  shall  seek 
to  discover,  not  only  the  activities,  but 
the  point  of  view  of  every  class.  Some 
day  we  shall  have  a  series  of  works  on 
Colonial  North  Carolina,  built  on  the 
plan  of  Bruce's  monumental  series  for 
Virginia.  We  shall  have  a  continuation 
to  our  own  time.  And  then  we  shall  not 
only  know  much  more  about  North  Caro- 
lina and  a1)out  ourselves  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  what  we  know  will  be  far  more 
worth  while.  P)Ut  before  such  a  series  is 
bouglit  and  read,  even  before  it  is  writ- 
ten, we  must  develop  a  reading  ])ublic  in 
North  Carolina,  we  must  create  a  wide- 
spread interest  among  North  Carolinians 
in  North  Carolina's  past — in  short,  we 
must  make  ourselves  anew. 


Extension  Activities  of  the  University   of  North 

CaroUna  in  Connection  with  the  Library 

Commission  Work 


By  Louis  R.  \\'ilson 


"I  AM  pursuing  correspondence  courses 
1  for  a  degree  at  a  Northern  LTniver- 
sity  in  connection  with  my  teaching  in 
North  Carolina,  and  am  needing  some 
books  in  English  History  and  Philosophy. 
May  I  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
the  following  from  the  University  Lib- 
rary?" 

"Please  send  me  information  or  litera- 
ture for  an  oration  on  the  subject,  'New 
Ideals  In  Citizenship'." 


"Will  you  please  send  our  school  a 
speaker  to  deliver  our  Commencement 
Address,  on  the  night  of  April  28?" 

"Please  send  our  Debating  Society 
material  on  the  question,  'Resolved :  That 
the  County  Instead  of  the  Township 
Should  Be  Made  the  Unit  in  Bond 
Issues  for  Good  Roads'." 

Thus  run  the  first  paragraphs  of  four 
of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  letters  re- 
ceived bv  the  Bureau  of  Extension  of  the 
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University    of     North     Carolina,     from 
September  15,  1913,  to  April  15,  1914. 

Though  but  four  paragraphs  out  of 
many  hundreds,  they  are  typical  of  all, 
and  they  signalize  the  fact  that  from 
every  hamlet  and  town  of  the  State  re- 
quests for  aid,  running  from  schoolboy 
declamations  up  through  papers  for 
members  of  study  clubs  to  the  serious 
work  offered  in  University  Correspond- 
ence Courses,  are  daily  finding  their 
way  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  are  being  an- 
swered in  a  way  that  insures  the  wide 
extension  of  literary  and  other  cultural 
study  throughout  the  State. 

The  character  of  these  requests,  while 
varied,  is  easy  of  classification.  In  the 
main,  the  requests  originate  with  schools, 
with  study  clubs  pursuing  definite  pro- 
grams of  work,  and  individuals  who  are 
engaged  in  special  studies,  but  are  with- 
out library  resources  such  as  the  seventy- 
thousand-volume  collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  and  the  low  parcels  post 
rate  now  place  in  the  reach  of  North 
Carolinians.  If  books  and  outlines  of 
study  do  not  suffice,  these  requests  can 
frequently  be  met,  and  are  met,  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  who  goes  in  per- 
son to  deliver  a  single  lecture  or  series 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  study. 
Other  aid  is  also  constantly  given 
through  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau 
and  by  individual  professors  engaged  in 
the  Department  of  Correspondence 
Courses. 

No  feature  of  the  Extension  Bureau's 
work  has  equaled  in  popularity  and  ex- 
tent that  of  the  department  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union.  North  Caro- 
linians have  a  genius  for  public  discus- 
sion, and  all  that  was  wanting  to  make 
debating  widespread  in  the  secondary 
schools  was  an  organization  which  pro- 
vided for  the  proper  oversight  and  cul- 
tivation of  this  special  school  activity. 
This  the  Union    has    very    successfully 


afforded.  Five  months  after  the  Union's 
organization,  in  the  Fall  of  191 2,  ninety 
schools,  with  two  teams  each,  composed 
in  several  instances  of  both  boys  and 
girls,  championed  or  opposed  equal  suf- 
frage for  the  women  of  North  Carolina. 
Of  these  ninety  schools,  sixteen  won  both 
sides  of  the  query,  and  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final 
contest.  In  this.  Pleasant  Garden 
emerged  as  the  winner,  and  Votes  for 
Women  triumphed. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  proved 
a  more  difficult  question,  in  19 14. 
Nevertheless,  through  more  perfect  or- 
ganization, the  Union  placed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  on  the  platform 
on  the  night  of  March  20,  and  gave 
forty  thousand  North  Carolinians  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  a  remarkable 
series  of  discussions  of  this  engaging 
topic  of  popular  government.  Of  the 
six  hundred  debaters,  fifty-one  of  whom 
were  girls  still  in  their  teens,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  came  to  the  LTni- 
versity,  on  April  2,  for  the  finals,  which 
culminated  on  the  night  of  the  third  in 
a  victory  for  Winston-Salem  over  the 
city  schools  of  Graham.  So  successfully 
were  the  debates  carried  out  throughout 
the  whole  contest,  that  Equity,  of  Phila- 
delphia, remarked  editorially:  "It  is 
safe  to  say  that  by  this  contest  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
received  more  intelligent  consideration 
and  discussion  in  North  Carolina  on  that 
day  than  it  has  in  an}^  one  day  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union." 

The  high  school  debater's  younger 
brother  is  a  declaimer.  And,  though  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  declamation 
in  the  schools,  until  recently  out  of 
fashion,  is  again  coming  into  its  own. 
Old  favorites,  such  as  "The  Death  of 
Benedict  Arnold,"  and  "Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators,"  may  have  passed  from  the 
Friday  afternoon   and    "closing"    exer- 
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cises  of  two  decades  ago,  but  the  "exer- 
cises" have  come  back,  and  the  places  of 
the  former  winners  have  been  well  filled. 
The  Bureau  of  Extension  has  had  no 
little  part  in  this  work.  Recognizing  the 
value  of  such  training  in  the  schools,  it 
prepared  and  distributed  during  the  year 
four  thousand  copies  of  a  declaimer's 
handbook,  and  from  a  rather  large  col- 
lection of  similar  handbooks  owned  by 
the  University  Library  supplied  suitable 
modern  material  for  hvmdreds  of  school 
exercises  and  several  county  declaiming 
contests.  Possibl}^  the  most  beneficial 
results  of  this  special  activity  have  been 
that  the  thought  contained  in  the  new 
selections  has  permeated  the  minds  of  the 
declaimers,  and  has  also  filtered  out  into 
the  thought  of  the  community,  and  has 
set  it  to  contemplating  many  important 
problems  of  modern  community  build- 
ing and  uplift. 

The  Women's  Clubs  have  been  a  close 
second  to  the  schools  in  their  demands 
for  aid.  Their  requests  have  been  for 
outlines  of  study,  for  books  from  the 
Library,  and  for  speakers  to  address 
them  on  special  subjects.  One  club  is 
now  planning  a  careful  study  of  Shakes- 
peare for  the  approaching  ^"\'inter.  Its 
request,  consequently,  is  for  special 
topics  for  the  fortnightly  meetings,  and 
a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  as  aids 
in  preparation  of  the  studies.  "Can  you 
loan  us  a  guide  or  handbook  to  the  lead- 
ing operas  ?"  was  the  request  from  a 
second  club ;  and  a  third  organization 
asked  for  an  address  on  Eugenics. 

Lectures  of  a  widely  varying  nature, 
and  commencement  addresses,  were  de- 
livered on  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
occasions  during  the  year,  to  a  total 
audience  of  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
These  were  given  from  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  ofl^ered  by  twenty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  Intended  for  clubs, 
schools.    Farmers'    Union    Locals,    and 


other  organizations,  the  range  of  the 
lectures  may  be  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing titles  selected  from  those  offered : 

"The  Greek  Drama"  ;  "Citizenship  and 
the  School" ;  "The  Yellowstone  National 
Park"  (Illustrated)  ;  "A  Visit  to  Luther 
Burbank"  C Illustrated)  ;  "The  Pro- 
gressive, a  Popular  Lecture  on  Com- 
munity Building" ;  "The  South's  Awaken- 
ing" ;  "Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Cot- 
ton" ;  "Credits  Institutions  for  Farm- 
ers";  "Education  and  Democracy";  "As 
a  ]\Ian  Readeth,  So  Is  He" ;  "Books  for 
the  Farm,  and  How  to  Get  Them." 

In  many  instances,  a  series  of  three  or 
four  lectures  were  arranged  for  clubs 
or  schools.  In  others,  the  lecturers 
filled  two  or  more  engagements  at  places 
which  had  arranged  for  a  series  in  com- 
mon, thereby  minimizing  the  time  spent 
by  the  lecturer  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  reducing  the  expense  incident 
to  the  filling  of  the  date.  That  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtj'-two  appointments  were 
filled,  and  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  requests  had  to  be  declined  be- 
cause of  the  University's  inability  to 
furnish  the  speakers,  indicates  the  popu- 
larity of  the  movement. 

Study  by  correspondence  has  been  gen- 
erally pursued  throughout  the  country 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  I9i3-'i4,  over 
five  thousand  students  were  registered 
in  such  courses  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  L^niversity  has  sought  out 
the  student  in  his  home  or  at  his  work, 
in  the  event  that  he  could  not  reach  its 
campus,  and  has  carried  the  advantage 
of  the  campus  to  him.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  took  its  first  step  in 
this  special  field  during  the  past  Winter. 
The  beginning  was  modest ;  only  four- 
teen courses  were  oft'ered ;  but  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  they  were  offered, 
and  were  eagerly  taken  by  a  few.  At 
present,  the  courses  do  not  lead  to  a 
degree ;   but   just    as     in    the     Summer 
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School  credits  have  been  offered  this 
year  leading  to  diplomas,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  number  of  courses  now 
offered  by  correspondence  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  that  many  of  them  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  A.  B.  and  A.  \L 
degrees. 

In  the  tield  of  practical,  everyday 
North  Carolina  life,  the  Bureau  has  also 
been  actively  at  work.  Papers  on  taxa- 
tion have  been  widely  distributed,  a 
thesis  on  "Co-operative  Institutions 
Among  the  Farmers  of  Catawba  County" 
has  been  placed  in  five  thousand  rural 
homes;  a  Rural  Life  Week,  replete  with 
inspiring  addresses,  has  been  held  in 
connection  with  the  Summer  School, 
and  plans  have  been  perfected  by  which 
surveys  and  studies  of  local,  >.ocial,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  religious  con- 
ditions in  the  State  will  be  begun  l)y  the 
entire  University.  When  these  studies 
begin  to  appear.  North  Carolina  will 
have,  for  the  first  time,  local  balance 
sheets  and  findings,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  estimate  its  real  social  and 
economic  siatus.  They  will  furnish  facts 
at  first  haiid,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these. 


conditions  as  they  are  can  be  confidently 
faced  and  met. 

Statistics  may  add  somewhat  to  an 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  the  work. 
From  September  to  April,  3860  letters 
were  sent  out  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Bureau,  2614  books  and 
pamphlets  were  loaned  from  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  and  9,950  bulletins  were 
issued  by  the  University,  and  distrib- 
uted principally  in  the  State.  Other 
pieces  of  mail  were  issued,  making  the 
total    for   the   period   20,760. 

The  future  of  this  work  just  now 
seems  unusually  bright.  The  Bureau  of 
Extension  has  been  formally  created  by 
the  Trustees,  officers  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  its  activities,  and  the  faculty 
has  given  abundant  evidence  of  its  eager- 
ness to  co-operate  in  every  way  to  make 
the  work  successful.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  State  Press  and  the  public  ha\'e 
shown  nothing  except  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  the  L'niversity's  effort  in  this 
new  field,  and  wish  for  it  the  complete 
realization,  with  all  that  such  realiza- 
tion will  mean  for  North  Carolina,  of 
its  desire  to  carry  the  University  in  help- 
ful service  to  every  fireside  in  the  State. 


Music  and  Composers  of  North  Carolina 


\'j\   Ciilmore   Ward    Brvant 


ML'SICAL  culture  in  North  Carolina 
has  improved  greatly  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  demand  for  and  apprecia- 
tion of  music  of  a  high  class  is  very 
gratifying  to  those  interested  in  musical 
education.  But  few,  if  any,  high  schools 
arid  colleges  are  found  where  music  is 
not  taught,  and  the  introduction  of  music 
into  the  public  schools  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  is  indicative  of  general 
musical  progress. 


Educators  recognize  in  music  the 
means  to  develop,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  mental  activity,  increased  vitality 
through  correct  breathing  while  study- 
ing vocal  music,  muscular  energy,  a  re- 
fined sense  of  touch,  quickness  of  eye 
and  alertness  of  ear,  strengthening  of  the 
memory,  concentration,  accuracy,  and 
power  to  express  the  emotions ;  and  for 
these  reasons  colleges  and  schools  have 
added   a  music    department,    and    have 
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raised  the  standard  of  music  to  a  great 
extent. 

\\'hile  there  are  many  private  teachers 
in  the  cities,  smaller  towns,  and  country 
that  are  trying  to  teach  without  knowing 
how,  there  are  many  excellent  teachers 
who  are  doing  their  part  in  the  elevation 
of  musical  art.  The  most  of  the  churches 
in  the  larger  towns  recognize  the  fact 
that  preparation  necessary  to  enable  one 
to  sing  intelligently  and  acceptably  in 
church  costs  considerable  time  and 
money,  and  that  such  services  should  be 
paid  for  the  same  as  the  preacher;  there- 
fore, the  music  rendered  by  the  choirs 
at  the  present  time  is  by  paid  choirs,  who 
are  able  to  render  the  music  with  the 
spirit  and  imderstanding  in  keeping  with 
church  worship. 

Another  notable  improvement  is  found 
in  the  number  of  pipe  organs  which  have 
been  installed  in  churches,  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  pianos  instead  of,  or  in  ex- 
change for,  reed  organs  for  the  home. 

In  the  realm  of  composition,  but  little 
talent  seems  to  have  been  discovered. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  en- 
couragement received  from  local  musi- 
cians, teachers,  etc.,  and  from  publishers, 
who  are  in  the  business  for  the  dollars 
they  can  get  out  of  a  composition,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  get  a  composition 
published  unless  it  has  a  "raggy"  flavor 
or  is  written  on  foreign  soil.  Extremists 
are  fully  as  much  in  evidence  in  musical 
composition  as  in  anything  else.  In  place 
of  melody,  we  are  given  progressions,  or 
transgressions,  for  that  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  name,  as  they  transgress 
nearly  every  law  of  nature  and  of  art. 
These  are  accompanied  by  discords,  as 
they  seem  to  consider  it  a  cardinal  sin 
to  make  use  of  harmony.  If  such  a  com- 
poser forgets  himself — which  is  not 
likely — and  writes  anything  singable,  the 
modern    singer    will    apply    the    vibrato 


treatment  to  it,  and  it  will  be  out  of  tune 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  listeners'  ears. 

We  are  glad  that  North  Carolina  com- 
posers have  not  allowed  the  desire  to  be 
dissonately  original  predominate  over 
their  inclination  to  be  melodically  and 
harmonically  interesting  and  musical. 

One  of  the  best  known  organists  and 
composers  of  the  State  is  Mr.  F.  Flax- 
ington  Harker,  who  was  born  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  He  was  educated  in 
Scotland  and  England,  where  he  studied 
organ,  harmony,  and  composition.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  igoi,  and 
for  ten  years  was  organist  in  All  Souls' 
Church,  at  Biltmore,  N.  C.  He  is  now 
organist  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond. 
His  published  compositions  consist  of  a 
Christmas  cantata,  "The  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem" :  a  Lenten  cantata,  "The  Cross," 
for  solo,  chorus,  and  organ ;  Christmas 
anthems,  Easter  anthems,  choruses, 
organ  music,  and  many  songs,  both 
sacred  and  secular.  Mr.  Harker  has 
also  compiled  and  edited  several  val- 
uable works  on  musical   lines. 

Mr.  Gustav  Hagedorn,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  in  Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  professor  of  violin 
and  teacher  of  harmony,  was  born  in 
Germanv,  in  1879.  His  musical  educa- 
tion was  begun  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  for  five  years  a  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
also  studied  in  New  York,  and  later  in 
Berlin.  ]\Ir.  Hagedorn  has  composed 
anthems,  songs,  teaching  pieces  for 
violin,  and  trios  for  women's  voices. 
Among  these,  we  would  mention  a 
trio  for  women's  voices,  "Still,  Still 
with  Thee" :  songs,  "The  Grail 
Seekers,"  "Evening  Song" ;  and  an  an- 
them, "Praise  the  Lord,  Oh  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  Ralph  Fisher  was  born  September 
13,  1874,  at  Roseboro,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  at  the  Blind 
Institute  at  Raleigh,  under  the  direction 
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of  Dr.  John  A.  Simpson,  one  of  the 
State's  most  eminent  musicians ;  also 
lessons  with  Gilmore  Ward  Bryant,  who 
was  then  Director  of  Music  at  Peace  In- 
stitute. He  later  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music,  in 
New  York.  Since  1897,  he  has  been 
Director  of  Music  at  Salemburg  Acad- 
emy  (now  Pineland  School   for  Girls"). 

Mr.  Fisher  possesses  unmistakable 
talent,  and  his  compositions  are  thor- 
oughly musical.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
only  one  of  them,  "\'alse  Romantique," 
has  been  published.  Among  his  un- 
published compositions  are  "II  Pen- 
suase,"  "Nocturne  in  A  Major,"  "Frog 
Pond  Revels,"  polonaises,  mazurkas,  etc. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Edwards,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Norma  Foster,  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  November  8,  1880. 
The  study  of  the  violin  was  begun  at  the 
age  of  eight.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old.  A  musical  friend 
gave  a  benefit  concert  for  her,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  enabled  her  to  go  to 
the  New  England  Conservatory  in  the 
Fall  of  1898,  where,  through  her  own 
efforts,  she  remained  for  three  years. 
She  studied  violin  under  Emil  Mohr,  and 
took  a  course  in  public  school  music, 
voice,  and  harmony.  She  was  married  in 
November,  1902.  Since  her  return  from 
Boston,  she  has  engaged  almost  con- 
stantly in  choir  work,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  musical  life  of  \M1- 
mington. 

Mrs.  Edwards  was  urged  to  enter  the 
contest  for  the  gold  medal  olifered  by  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  for 
the  best  original  composition.  She  wrote 
two  pieces,  but  they  were  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  she  liked  best  that  she  sub- 
mitted both  to  the  committee.  She  re- 
ceived the  reward,  and  they  were  de- 
clared "excellent"  by  the  committee. 
Mrs.    Edwards   has   written   a   "march." 


and  is  at  work  on  an  anthem   for  alto 
solo  and  quartet  chorus. 

Miss  Alice  Camden  Hundley  was  born 
in  Danville,  Va.,  April  26,  1884,  but 
moved  shortly  after  to  this  State.  ]\Iiss 
Hundley  graduated  from  the  Southern 
Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Durham,  N. 
C,  in  igoi  ;  took  Bachelor  of  ]\Iusic 
Degree  in  1903 ;  and  ^Master's  Degree  in 
1905.  She  has  since  taken  special  work 
in  harmony  and  composition,  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  in 
New  York.  She  has  writen  a  "fugue  for 
four  voices,"  a  "sonata"  in  three  move- 
ments, and  a  "Te  Deum,"  all  of  which 
received  much  praise  from  the  eminent 
critic.  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  of  New 
York. 

Air.  Francis  Womack  was  born  at 
Pittsboro,  N.  C,  December  26,  1865; 
showed  musical  talent  very  early  in  life, 
playing  little  pieces  in  public  at  the  age 
of  three  years :  was  taught  the  rudiments 
at  the  age  of  seven,  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Houghton ;  but  being  "more  of  a  boy 
than  a  musician"  this  training  ended  with 
the  first  session.  Since  then  his  musical 
knowledge  has  been  "dug  out"  by  him- 
self. Mr.  ^^'omack,  while  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  and  serving  as  ]\Iayor  of 
the  town  of  Reidsville,  N.  C,  where  he 
has  been  located  since  1887.  loved  music 
too  well  to  give  it  up,  and  has  been 
organist  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  con- 
tinuously during  this  time,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  talented  wife,  who  has  been 
the  leading  soprano,  has  done  much  to 
elevate  the  musical  taste  of  the  com- 
munity. Some  of  his  compositions  are 
"Savior,  Like  a  Shepherd  Lead  Us,"  "Oh 
Day  of  Rest,"  "Praise  the  Lord,"  and 
other  anthems ;  "One  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought,"  "I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Lives,"  for  soprano;  "Mazurka,"  "Bril- 
liant," "Butterflies,"  "Minuet,"  "Summer 
School  March,"  "Polonaise,"  and  other 
piano  compositions.     His  "Fairy  Dance" 
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was  recently  played  on  the  Chautauqua 
program,  by  Victor's  Italian  Band,  at 
Reidsville,  and  was  received  with  tumult- 
uous applause,  so  that  Mr.  Womack  was 
compelled  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
bow  his  acknowledgment  of  the  tribute 
paid  him. 

Mrs.  Ivah  Peterson  Glascock  is  a 
native  of  Michigan,  but  has  been  living 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  since  her  marriage, 
six  years  ago,  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Glascock.  She 
is  chairman  of  the  Treble  Clef  Club,  and 
organist  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Charlotte.  She  is  the  composer  of 
"Carolina  Hills,"  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  South  Carolina  for  their  State 
song,  and  has  been  sung  the  past  Spring 
at  the  State  Federation  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Convention, 
and  at  various  high  school  commence- 
ments throughout  the  State.  Mrs.  Glas- 
cock   has    just     finished     setting    John 


Charles  McNeill's  poem,  "Vision,"  to 
music,  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 

If  the  writer  may  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, he  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  written  about  forty  published 
compositions,  among  which  are  "43 
Practical  Piano  Studies,"  "First  Studies 
in  Piano  Playing"  (4th  edition),  "A  Lit- 
tle of  Everything  for  Every  Day," 
"Polka  Chromatique,"  "  R  o  m  a  n  c  e," 
"Brookside  Fantasia,"  "Haunted  House," 
"Reverie  Poetique,"  "Tete-a-Tete." 
Songs :  "Absence  and  Presence,"  and 
"April,  May,  and  June" ;  and  has  in 
manuscript  "Polonaise,"  for  eight  hands; 
"Indian  Summer  Romance,"  for  violin, 
'cello,  and  piano ;  "Trinity  March,"  for 
band  or  orchestra;  and  other  composi- 
tions. 

We  would  urge  the  choirs,  singers,  and 
teachers  of  the  'State  to  encourage  our 
local  composers  more,  by  a  liberal  use  of 
their  compositions. 


Poems  Set  to  Music  by  Ivah  Peterson  Glascock 


MRS.  A.  D.  GLASCOCK,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  better  known  as  Ivah 
Peterson  Glascock,  is  a  composer  of 
note,  and  her  work  is  spoken  of  appre- 
ciatively in  the  article  by  Gilmore  Ward 
Bryant  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Sky- 
Land.  No  music  of  hers  excels  that 
written  for  the  poems  "Vision,"  by  John 
Charles  McNeill,  and  "Carolina  Hills," 
by  H.  E.  Harmon,  the  words  of  which 
are  here  reproduced. 

VISIOX 
By  John  Charles  McXcill 

The  wintry  sun  was  pale  o'er  hill  and  hedge. 
The  wind  smote  with  his  flail  the  seeded  sedge  1 
High  up  above  the  world,  new  taught  to  fly. 
The  withered  leaves  were  hurled  about  the  sky. 


.\nd   there — twixt    Death    and   Dearth,   it   went 

and  came — 
The  Glory  of  the  Earth   that  hath   no  name. 

I  know  not  what  it  is — 

I  only  know  it  quivers  in  the  bliss 

Where  roses  blow. 

That   on   the  winter's   breath 

It  broods  in  space 

And  on  the  face  of  Death  I  see  its  face ! 

And  start  and-  stand  between  delight  and 

dole, 
As    though    mine    eyes    had    seen    a    living 

soul. 

.\nd  I  have  followed  it. 

As  thou  hast  done,  when  April  showers  flit 
Beneath  the  sun.     In  dawn  and  dusk  and  star. 
In  joy  and  hope  and  fear  have  seen  its  glory 

far. 
Have   seen  and   felt   it   near. 
And  dared  recall  his  name,  who  stood  unshod 
Before  a  tireless  flame  and  called  it  God! 
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"Carolina  Hills"  was  first  sung  in 
manuscript  form  by  i\Iiss  Janie  Patter- 
son, of  Concord,  on  Fine  Arts  Evening, 
at  the  Xorth  Carolina  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  which  met  last  May 
in  Newbern,  when  the  song  met  with 
such  enthusiastic  approval  by  the  large 
audience  that  Mrs.  Glascock  was  urged 
to  have  it  published.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  North  Carolina  State  Federation.  A 
separate  voice  part  and  chorus,  scored 
for  quartet  use,   comes   with   it.   so  that 


Have   you   watched   the   snowy   daisy   field   at 

night — 
Every    stem    witli    lieart    of     gold     and     petals 
white — 
With  the  moonlight  on  them  streaming. 
And  half  the  stars  a-dreaming. 
And  Love  Ijeside  you  walking  in  the  light? 

CHORUS 

On  Carolina's  lovely  hills 
With  its  mountains  and  its  rills. 
And  the  sky  of  sapphire  blue 
W'.th   the  sun  a-smiling  through. 
The    daisies    lift    their   lovely   heads 
From    their    fragrant   meadow   lieds. 


MR-.    1V.-\H    PETERSON    GL.\SC0CK 
COMPOSER     OF     "vision"     AND     "C.\R0L1X.\     HILLs' 


the  song  may  be  used  by  glee  clubs, 
quartets,  and  the  like,  for  public  use. 
Mr.  David  Bispham,  the  celebrated 
baritone,  was  especially  interested  in  this 
song,  and  asked  for  a  personal  copy  for 
his  own  use. 

CAROLINA  HILLS 
By  H.  E.   Harmon 

fCcpyright    ]jy    H.    E.    Hainion'i 
Have    you   plucked    the    snowy    daisies    in    the 

Spring  ? 
Then    a    niem'ry    of    their    sweetness    yet    will 
cling — 
To  the  past  with   all   its   treasure. 
To  the  past's  untainted  pleasure — 
That  in  your  soul  forevermore  will  sing. 


Mem'ry  sweet  that  o'er  me  thrills — 
My  soul-sweet  Carolina  hills  ! 

Have   you   heard   the   mock-bird   singing"   soft 

and  low — 
In    the    stillness    of     the     night-time     singing 
slow — 
With  a  harvest  moon  a-clinging 
To  the  sky  where  stars  are  flinging 
Worlds  of  light  because  they  love  the  daisies 

so? 
Then  you've  heard  the   South   a-calling  in  the 

Spring, 
\\  lien    the    crocus    conies    a-blooming — dainty 
thing : 
And  no  matter  where  you  wander 
O'er  those  memories  you'll  ponder 
When    you    hear    the    South    a-calling    in    the 
Spring. 
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N.  Brock,  and  a  Dream  of  Fair  Women 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  national 
reputation,  N.  Brock,  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  is  recognized  by  all  who  know  his 
work  as  an  artist  as  well.  Not  only  is 
he  an  artist  by  the  merits  of  his  photo- 
graphic portraits,  which  are  his  specialty, 
and  in  which  he  excels,  but  also  by  the 


Kipling:  the  resemblance  is  distinctly 
noticeable.  Insofar  as  a  comparison  be- 
tween literature  and  art  is  possible,  the 
resemblance  holds  good  as  to  the  work 
of  the  two  men — work,  in  each  case,  in 
which  the  atmosphere  of  life  is  pre- 
sented with  the  artistry  of  a  master. 


merits  of  his  oil  paintings  and  miniatures. 
It  is  because  he  is  an  artist,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  word,  that  Air.  Brock  is 
able  to  unite  composition,  chemistry,  and 
lighting  into  the  wizardry  of  his  achieve- 
ments with  the  camera.  Mr.  Brock  is  a 
tireless  worker,  ])ut  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess is  an  inborn  talent,  a  natural  gift, 
which  it  is  not  more  than  just  to  call 
genius. 

In  appearance,  Mr.  Brock  is  not  unlike 
that   famous   English    writer,    Rudyard 


In  manner.  Air.  lirock  is  diflident  in 
the  extreme — modest,  unassuming,  even 
shy.  His  personality  does  not  suggest  his 
accomplishment.  It  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  trophies,  the  cups,  the  medals 
which  his  work  has  won,  with  the  quiet 
little  man  in  the  soft  blue-black-gray  silk 
hat,  who  stands  absorbed  in  thought  in 
his  studio,  unheedful  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  being  addressed  by  a  pretty  woman, 
unaware  of  her  presence  even,  in  the 
mental   solution    of    some    new    photo- 
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graphic  problem.  His  e3'es  light  up  with 
the  interest  of  his  thoughts,  one  hand 
knocks  the  brim  of  the  little  silk  hat  up 
in  a  cocky  tilt ;  he  smiles  with  satisfaction 
at  a  new  idea,  and  puts  two  dents  in  the 
top  of  the  silk  hat ;  a  nod,  an  exclama- 


alone    in   the   magnificent    solitude   of    a 
hermit. 

Born  near  Newbern,  N.  C,  Mr. 
Brock  began  the  study  of  photography 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  studying  paint- 
ing in  oils  at  the  same  time.     His  early 


tion — the  brim  of  the  hat  is  pulled  down 
;n  front,  knocked  up  in  back,  and  the 
problem  is  solved ! 

Mr.  Brock  is  not  crusty,  is  not 
a  boor;  on  the  contrary  he  is  simple, 
frank,  and  sincere  in  his  intercourse 
with  others ;  but  when  he  is  absorbed 
in  the  interest  of  his  work,  he  is,  so  far 
as   his   mental   processes   are   concerned. 


boyhood  was  passed  largely  in  the  open 
of  the  country,  and  he  still  retains  a 
great  love  for  Nature,  to  which,  in 
fact,  he  attributes  much  of  his  success, 
a  success  which  has  recently  led  the 
Society  of  Professional  Photographers 
of  Pennsylvania  to  choose  him  as 
one  of  the  ten  best  photographers  in 
America. 
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The  prizes  which  Mr.  Brock  has  won 
with  his  pictures  are  many.  In  1913,  he 
won  Salon  honors  at  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Photographers  held  at  Kansas 
City,  with  the  portrait  of  the  girl  with 
the  large  hat  and  a  book,  which  accom- 
panies this  article.      In    Boston,    ]\Iass., 


photographers  throughout  the  world,  at 
Cedar  Point,  Mich. 

In  the  Tri-State  Conventions — North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
being  represented  in  the  Association — 
Air.  Brock  has  repeatedly  carried  off  the 
annual   awards.      In    1910.   he    won    the 


this  photograph  won  the  tirst  Grand 
Portrait  Prize,  a  gold  medal,  open  to  the 
world. 

A  first  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  was  awarded  Mr.  Brock  for  his 
portrait  of  the  girl  with  a  fur  boa,  of 
which  a  reproduction  is  here  given,  the 
award  being  made  at  a  contest  open  to 


Angelo  Trophy.  Grand  Portrait  Prize,  at 
the  Tri-State  Con\ention  at  Richmond, 
\  a.,  with  his  portrait  of  the  girl  with  the 
ribbon-bound  hat,  an  illustration  of 
which  appears  in  this  magazine.  At  this 
same  Convention,  his  accompanying  por- 
trait of  the  girl  with  the  flowers  carried 
off  the  First  Portrait  Prize,  a  gold  medal. 
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Three  times  in  succession  ~\[r.  Firock 
won  the  massive  silver  loving  cup,  the 
Slater  Trophy,  at  the  successive  Tri- 
State  Conventions,  at  Greensboro,  Rich- 
mond, and  Charlottesville.  The  Ashe- 
ville  Trophy,  presented  at  the  Tri-State 
Conventions,  he  won  three  times,  in  the 
years  1906,   1908,  and   igio. 

At  Atlanta,  he  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize,  Class  A,  a  loving  cup,  by  the 
Southern  division  of  the  Photographers' 
Association,  which  covers  all  the  States 
from  Alarvland  to  ^lexico,  for  the  best 
portrait  exhibited  in  the  South. 

He  won  the  \'an  Xess  Cup  in  Rich- 
mond, in  19 10,  and  has,  besides,  several 
gold  medals  awarded  for  work  in  both 
landscapes  and  portraits,  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Daphne  given  for  pictorial  com- 
position. 

^Ir.  Brock's  work  always  wins  on  its 
merits,  and  not  on  the  merit  of  his  sub- 
jects, for  his  subjects  have  been  widelv 


varied,  and  in  every  case  ha\e  illustrated 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  photogra- 
pher. 

The  Brock  method  is  a  rare  one,  so 
many-sided  that  the  amateur  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  To  hear  Mr.  Brock  discuss 
composition  is  to  realize  him  a  student,  a 
;;ientist,  as  well  as  an  artist.  His 
nowledge  of  chemistry  is  profound.  His 
imestigations  are  original  and  unceasing. 
I  lis  latest  achievement  is  harnessing 
artificial  light  in  a  specially  designed 
case,  which  causes  intense  concentration 
of  the  light  in  a  small  space,  and  which 
permits  the  light  to  be  readily  moved.  He 
uses  this  on  the  shadow  side  of  his  sub- 
ject to  produce  the  sparkling  high-lights 
for  which  his  pictures  are  famous. 

^Ir.  Brock  objects  to  being  referred  to 
as  an  ''artist-photographer"  ;  he  possesses 
nothing  of  the  poseur  in  his  nature,  al- 
though his  eccentricities  are  sometimes 
regarded  bv  those  who  do  not  know  him 
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as  a  pose.  They  are  not.  His  eccen- 
tricities are  those  of  a  man  to  whom 
future  achievement  is  more  than  past 
accomphshment,  whose  mind  is  too  con- 
stantly on  big  things  to  regard  little 
things. 


N.  Brock  has  made  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  his  work,  because  he  was  born 
with  a  natural  talent  for  it,  Ijecause  he 
has  toiled  enthusiastically,  because  he 
loves  his  work.  His  is  a  deserved  suc- 
cess, if  there  e\er  was  one. 
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A  Prayer 


By  Laurence  Ferguson 


OH   LORD,  for  health  in  s^ch  measure 
Tliat  will  jnake  life's  work  a  pleasure: 
For   strength    of   mind   and   strength    of   will ; 
For  strength  of  purpose  to  fulfill 
Each  study  of  life  and  each  trial ; 
For  self-control  and  self-denial: 
For  wealth  enough  to  meet  life's  needs, 
And  give  to  others  with  kind  deeds: 
For  patience  in  life's  great  turmoil. 
To  do  some  good  in  honest  toil ; 
For  grace  that  will  confess  my  sins, 
And  leave  them  all  luitil  life  ends: 
For  charity,  not  apathy ; 
For  purity,   for  sympathy; 


For  cheerfulness  to  make  hearts  glad 
That  may  be  sick  or   worn   or  sad  ; 
For  talents  that  will  be  useful, 
And  to  others  always  helpful: 
For   faith   to   always   make   me   feel, 
That  all  things  made  by  God  are  real; 
For  hope  that  will  allay  all  fears, 
And  wipe  away  all  grief  and  tears : 
But  most  of  all  I'd  have  Thee  give, 
A  love  that  makes  me  better  live : 
That  love  of  God,  in  Christ  His  Son, 
That  makes  in  life  all  battles  won  : 
To  heaven  it  is  the  only  portal. 
Of  life   it   is   the  whole   sum-total. 
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Little  Paulfat 

By  Margaret  Busbee  Shipp 


111 


WHEN  the  doctor's  prescription  had 
failed  to  break  up  Pauline's  cold, 
her  father  administered  a  small  amount 
of  rock  and  rye. 

'"Here,  baby;  you'll  like  this  lump  of 
rock  candy." 

Pauline  took  it,  and  nodded  her  head 
emphatically.  "Me  likes  de  lump,  an'  me 
likes  de  juice." 

The  first  time  an  apprehensive  mother 
gave  her  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Pauline 
pleaded,  "Dimme  mo'  dood  yellah  dav}-." 

These  two  examples  merely  serve  to 
show  the  wide  catholicity  of  Pauline's 
taste. 

''I  don't  believe  there's  a  single  cereal 
which  couldn't  advertise  our  daughter  as 
'its  loving  friend',"  observed  Mr.  Glenn. 

"We've  a  new  breakfast  food  this 
morning,"  his  wife  answered. 

"Pauline,  will  you  have  some  wheat- 
hearts?" 

Pauline  quickly  drew  back  her  ex- 
tended bowl. 

"Me  not  eat  feet-hearts,  me  not  eat 
nice  'ittle  boys !" 

This  goes  to  prove  that  Pauline's  prin- 
ciples were  stronger  than  her  appetite. 

But  several  serene  years  passed  before 
there  came  another  issue  between  these 
forces.  Pauline  was  "goin'  on  eight" 
(which  means  that  her  seventh  birthday 
was  a  month  past)  when  she  came  face 
to  face  with  her  first  trouble  too  deep  to 
be  healed  by  mother's  kiss,  or  father's 
"There,  there,  Pollywog!" 

PauUne  learned  that  she  rms  fat! 


It  came  about  in  this  manner :  The 
house  next  door  was  sublet  for  the 
spring,  and  Pauline's  joy  was  great  when 
she  found  there  was  a  girl  of  her  own 
age  in  the  new  neighbor's  family.  Such 
a  wonderful  little  girl !  She  looked  like 
a  Christmas  doll,  or  a  picture-book  fairy ; 
her  eyes  were  so  big  and  brown,  and  her 
hair  so  golden  and  curly.  Clothilde's 
mother  was  wont  to  refer  to  the  hair  as 
"a  tangled  glory,"  which  was  distinctly 
unfair  to  the  nurse,  who  gave  it  a  hun- 
dred strokes  with  the  brush  every  day. 

When  the  two  children  had  been  play- 
mates for  a  week,  from  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart  Pauline  exclaimed,  "Oh 
Clothilde,  I  b'lieve  you're  the  prettiest 
person  in  the  world !  Next  to  mother," 
she  added,  loyally. 

Clothilde  had  heard  her  praises  sung 
too  often  to  feel  any  surprise,  save  at  the 
exception.  She  tossed  her  curls,  and 
looked  at  Pauline  patronizingly. 

"You  wouldn't  be  so  very  ugly  if  you 
weren't  so  orful  fat." 

"Am  I?"  stammered  Pauline,  who  had 
never  given  her  appearance  a  thought  in 
her  contented  little  life.  "Am  I  so — " 
She  gulped,  and  was  silent. 

"You're  the  very  fattest  girl  I  know," 
said  Clothilde,  decisively. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  her,  and 
she  called  out  shrilly,  "Oh,  INIamma!  It's 
too  big  a  fib  to  say  Paul-lean,  I'm  going 
to  call  her  Paul- fat!" 

"You  naughty  girl !"  cooed  her  mother, 
admiringly,  as  she  arose  to  record  this  de- 
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lightful  boiimot  in  the  book  labeled 
"Clever  Conceits  of  Clothilde's  Child- 
hood." 

"She's  gone  to  write  it  down,"  ex- 
claimed Clothilde,  complacently. 
"Mamma  thinks  she's  too  fat,  and  she's 
a-bantin'.  Why  don't  you?  You  don't 
eat  desserts  and  good  things,  and  it 
makes  you  thin.  Where  are  you  goin', 
Paul  fat?" 

"Home,"  she  answered,  with  forced 
brevity.  The  tears  were  so  near,  and  a 
queer,  round  lump  was  choking  her.  "I 
b'lieve  I  got  the  sore  throat." 

Pauline  spent  a  dreary  hour  behind  the 
woodpile.  "I  won't  tell  'em  I'm  ugly," 
she  said  to  herself;  "for  I'm  sure  they 
ain't  never  noticed  it.  Besides,  it  might 
hurt  father's  feelin's,  'cause  they  say  I 
look  like  his  fambly.  But  I'll  try  not  to 
stay  so  orful  fat." 

At  dinner,  as  her  prophetic  soul  (aided 
by  her  nose)  had  foretold,  there  was  jelly 
with  whipped  cream  and  a  beautiful 
chocolate  cake. 

Pauline  drew  a  long,  hard  breath  : 

"No,  thank  you,  Mother." 

Mrs.  Glenn  put  down  the  cake  knife  in 
sheer  amazement. 

"Not  want  your  dessert  ?" 

"Feel  bad,  Pollywog?  First  time  I 
ever  knew  you  not  to  ask  for  two  helps." 

"I  want  it  dreadful" — Pauline  blurted 
out  the  truth  courageously ;  "but  I'm  a 
bantam." 

As  father  and  mother  looked  hope- 
lessly at  sea,  she  went  on  to  explain : 
"You're  a  bantam  when  you're  too  fat, 
and  have  to  stop  eatin'  everything 
n-n-nice." 

"Who  said  you  were  too  fat?"  father 
demanded,  indignantly ;  but  mother  shook 
her  head  at  him,  and  said  gently : 

"If  you  don't  wish  any  sweets,  dearie ; 
run  along  to  the  nursery,  and  play  a  while 
with  baby." 


"It's  that  young  ninny  next  door  who 
is  putting  these  idiotic  notions  into 
Polly's  head,"  exploded  Air.  Glenn.  "The 
child  has  a  sunny  disposition,  and  a  per- 
fect digestion — about  the  best  combina- 
tion in  life.  I  will  not  have  her  spoiled 
and  made  self-conscious." 

His  wife  looked  grave.  "I  have  been 
facing  this  problem  e\'er  since  Clothilde 
came.  I  fear  I  depended  too  much  on 
Pauline's  sturdy  independence.  The  first 
time  Clothilde  was  here  the  children  made 
a  gra\eyard  for  the  baby  canaries.  'I'm 
makin'  my  graves  flat',  said  Clothilde. 
'That's  the  way  they  are  in  our  lot  at  the 
cemetery ;  and  it's  a  heap  more  stylish.' 
'Mayl)e  it  is,'  said  Pauline;  'but  I  like 
mine  pompado.'  This  is  the  first  time 
I've  seen  Pauline's  opinions  changed  by 
Clothilde.  I  do  not  like  to  see  Pauline 
influenced  by  a  foolish,  vain  little  girl; 
but  one  has  to  encounter  such  people  dur- 
ing all  one's  life,  and  perhaps  it  isn't  well 
to  withdraw  the  child  from  the  contact. 
It's  negative  at  best,  and  merely  delaying 
a  positive  issue.  Besides,  I  am  so  sorry 
for  Gwendolen  Haliburton's  child!" 

"Poor  old  Tom  !  Jenny,  how  thankful 
I  am  that  you  aren't  a  mental  faddist." 

"You  would  be  still  more  grateful,"  re- 
plied his  wife,  "if  you  had  called  on 
Gwendolen  with  me  this  morning.  She 
first  explained  the  difference  between 
Alental  Science,  Christian  Science,  and 
Divine  Science.  She  said  Emerson  was 
an  unconscious  Christian  Scientist,  and 
so  was  Confucius.  No,  I'm  mixed  there! 
I  think  what  she  said  of  Confucius  -was 
that  he  was  'an  old  dear,'  and  Mohammed 
was  'an  Eiffel  tower' ;  but  I  may  be  con- 
fused, for  she  branched  off  into  a  disser- 
tation on  Theosophy  and  Esoteric  Budd- 
hism." 

"I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  remarked 
Mr.  Glenn ;  "and  I'm  willing  to  remain 
ignorant.       But    it    sounds    fierce !     Of 
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course  she  doesn't  believe  in  anything  as 
old-fashioned  as  sin  and  disease?" 

"Thev  are  absolutely  non-existent.  I 
ha\e  Gwendolen's  word  for  it." 

"It  makes  one  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  when  everyone  believed  in  hell  and 
calomel  I" 

"Shall  we  go  into  the  nursery?  Dear, 
suppose  we  let  our  daughter  fight  this 
small  battle  for  herself.  Pauline  has  the 
promise  of  being  an  unusually  handsome 
woman.  Her  hair  is  soft  and  abundant, 
and  her  features  are  good.  She  is  like 
your  sister  Emily ;  and  you  know  how 
pretty  she  is.  It  won't  hurt  Polly  to  un- 
derrate her  looks  now." 

The  only  reference  made  to  the  fasting 
was  that  when  ]\Irs.  Glenn  tucked  her  in 
bed  she  whispered  :  "Fll  be  glad  when  this 
new  bantam  goes  away,  and  my  own 
chick  comes  back." 

"Oh,  Mother,"  said  Pauline,  cuddling 
close  to  her  and  kissing  her  bare  throat ; 
''I  love  every  bone  in  your  body !"  She 
sighed,  and  added :  "Speshly  all  those 
that  show." 

A  month  went  by,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  her  parents  Pauline  adhered  to  her 
resolution.  All  her  favorite  dishes  had 
been  prepared  in  vain  for  her  enticement. 
She  always  asked  to  be  "  'sensed"  as  soon 
as  the  forbidden  sweets  were  brought  in. 
If  there  was  any  lessening  in  her  weight 
it  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
Pauline  began  to  fear  that  her  "orful  fat" 
would  accompany  her  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Haliburton  came  over  one  morn- 
ing just  as  the  big  grandfather's  clock  in 
the  hall  struck  loudly  and  the  small 
clocks  re-echoed  the  hour.  It  was  Mrs. 
Glenn's  especial  pride  that  all  her  time- 
pieces were  accurate. 

Mrs.  Haliburton  shuddered. 

"Jenny,  how  many  clocks  have  vou  ?" 

"One  in  each  room." 

"How  can  you  grasp  eternity  with  this 
constant  reiteration  of  time?" 


''But  how  do  you  tell  what  time  it  is  if 
you  object  to  clocks  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Glenn, 
with  natural  curiosity. 

"By  the  sunshine!     By  the  flowers!" 

"My  dear  woman,  that's  why  you  never 
keep  a  cook.  The  meal-hour  at  your 
house  is  sprung  as  a  daily  surprise  on  the 
family,  while  every  day  since  I've  been 
married,  at  eight,  one,  and  six,  I  am  ask- 
ing to  be  made  thankful  for  what  I  am 
about  to  receive!" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Jenny  Glenn's 
eyes.  Gwendolen  looked  reproachful, 
and  Jenny  felt  penitent. 

"I'll  let  her  ride  any  hobby  she  chooses, 
and  not  throw  even  a  pebble  in  the  road," 
resolved  Mrs.  Glenn,  as  she  led  her  visi- 
tor to  a  comfortable  seat  under  one  of 
the  trees  on  the  lawn. 

Mrs.  Glenn's  mind  slipped  pleasantly 
along  the  channel  of  her  own  thoughts, 
and  she  hardly  listened  save  to  catch  that 
"matter,"  ''project,"  "radiate,"  "psychic," 
"sub-conscious,"  and  "primordial"  were 
being  as  hard-worked  as  usual.  Pauline, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  dropped  her 
dolls,  and  sat  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed.  She  grasped  only  a  small  part 
of  what  the  visitor  was  saying,  but  that 
little  was  enough  to  fill  her  brain  with 
bewilderment.  She  retired  to  the  wood- 
pile— the  Attic  grove  where  she  went  for 
contemplation. 

An  hour  later,  Mahaly  brought  in  a 
dripping  figure. 

"Ah  foun'  dis  po'  lam,  settin'  on  de 
woodpile,  playin'  des  ez  quiet,  en  seemin' 
lak  she  doan  pay  no  'tention  ter  de  rain, 
en  er  talkin'  foolishment.  She's  plum 
out'n  her  haid,  en  ez  wet  ez  er  drownded 
dawg!" 

"I  ain't  neither!"  declared  Pauline, 
stoutly.  "I'm  a  soul,  ain't  I,  Miz  Hali- 
burton? Souls  can't  get  wet.  My  clothes 
are  soakin'  and  my  skin  is  mighty  wet, 
and   I   b'lieve   some    of    my    bones    are 
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sorter  damp,  but  /  can't  get  wet,  'cause 
I'm  a  soul!" 

"Her  beautiful  faith  will  protect  her. 
Don't  fear  that  she  will  be  sick — I  mean 
what  you  call  sick,"  said  Mrs.  Haliburton 
to  the  mother,  who  was  rapidly  peeling 
off  her  wet  garments. 

"Will  you  kindly  'phone  for  Dr.  Bryan, 
Gwendolen?  Nine  forty-seven  is  the 
number!" 

^^'hen  !Mrs.  Haliburton  inquired  after 
Pauline  the  next  morning,  she  learned 
that  the  child  had  contracted  merely  a 
cold. 

"Ah  faith,  simple  faith  of  the  children! 
You  still  shame  the  faith  of  the  old !" 
— exclaimed  Mrs.  Haliburton. 

"May  I  explain  more  fully  to  Pauline 
just  what  I  meant?  Such  fallow 
ground !" 

A  lioness  defending  her  cub  might  have 
looked  as  Jane  Glenn  did  then.  She 
waited  a  long  moment,  and  when  she 
spoke  it  was  in  her  usual  controlled  voice. 

"Her  Sunday  School  teacher  told  me 
that  last  week's  lesson  was  about  the 
heathen.  One  of  the  children  asked  the 
meaning  of  'idol.'  ]\Iiss  Alice  answered 
that  the  poor,  ignorant  heathen,  not 
knowing  God,  made  images  from  wood 
or  stone,  and  said  their  prayers  to  them. 
'But  God  hears  them'  said  Pauline.  That 
triumphant  faith  does  not  need  your 
doctoring,  Gwendolen." 

Mrs.  Haliburton  turned  the  con\ersa- 
tion  into  less  electric  channels. 

"Will  Pauline  be  able  to  go  to  the 
Daggart's  party  ?  I  finally  consented  to 
Clothilde's  going,  though  I  like  to  keep 
her  from  other  children  as  far  as  I  can. 
She  will  come  by  in  the  carriage  for 
Pauline." 

Mrs.  Glenn  repeated  this,  thinking  it 
would  give  Pauline  pleasure.  She  did  not 
dream  how  that  little  heart  sank  into  des- 
pair.    Clothilde  had  a  governess,  and  she 


was  not  encouraged  to  play  with  other 
children,  so  none  of  Pauline's  "six  bes' 
friends"  had  heard  the  objectionable  sou- 
briquet. She  lived  in  dread  of  the  hour 
when  all  the  girls  would  call  her  Paulfat. 

It  was  rather  a  woebegone  little  girl 
whom  her  father  lifted  into  the  Halibur- 
ton's  carriage.  He  was  almost  startled 
by  the  beauty  of  the  child  who  sat  there, 
brave  in  her  party  dress. 

"How  sweet  you  look,  Clothilde!"  he 
exclaimed,  in^•oluntarily. 

"Doesn't  she?"  simpered  the  governess. 
"Clothilde.  tell  jNIr.  Glenn  what  your  hair 
was  made  for?" 

"To  catch  and  hold  the  sunbeams," 
piped  Clothilde  in  her  affected  treble. 

"And  what  were  your  eyes  made  for?" 

"To  break  hearts  when  I'm  seventeen." 

Mr.  Glenn's  disgust  vented  itself  in 
something  that  could  only  he  termed  a 
snort. 

The  governess  interpreted  it  as  jeal- 
ousy that  his  own  child  was  being 
ignored. 

"\M:at  were  your  eyes  made  for,  my 
dear?" 

"To  see  out'n,"  stated  Pauline. 

The  ways  of  grown-ups  are  queer! 
Pauline  had  been  corrected  often  for  laps- 
ing into  her  colored  nurse's  dialect,  but 
this  time  her  father  gave  her  a  delighted 
hug. 

The  party  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Daggart's  grandson,  from  New  York. 
There  was  a  natural  awe  of  this  tra\eler 
from  afar  that  caused  small  boys  to  array 
themselves  in  silent,  stolid  rows  against 
the  wall.  The  groups  of  girls  were  chat- 
ting, for  it  takes  an  immense  amount  of 
unfamiliarity  to  check  even  the  youngest 
feminine  tongue.  Pauline  suddenly  real- 
ized that  Clothilde  was  looking  at  her — 
was  about  to  speak.  With  a  last  effort 
to  stave  off  the  fateful  word,  she  called 
out: 
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"Oh,  mayn't  we  go  into  the  yard,  and 
play?" 

Mrs.  Daggart  gladly  consented,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  children  trooped  out- 
doors for  jolly  games  of  "Chickamy 
Cranycrow."  Clothilde  remained  indoors 
with  the  children  who  preferred  dancing. 

Presently  the  hostess  called  them  all 
inside  for  a  Cinderella  game.  Blind- 
folded, each  one  tried  to  pin  on  Cin- 
derella's slipper.  Delighted  laughter 
went  up  as  the  slipper  dangled  from  the 
tip  of  the  fair  lady's  nose  or  the  lobe  of 
her  ear.  None  of  the  guests  were  in  the 
least  surprised  when  the  Daggart  boy 
pinned  the  slipper  exactly  on  the   foot. 

His  mother  called  him  out  of  the  room, 
and  explained  to  him  that  he  should  have 
in  private  the  prize  intended  if  a  young 
gentleman  was  the  winner.  Then  she 
led  him  back,  and  in  his  arms  was  the 
most  beautiful  French  doll.  It  was 
dressed  in  a  gorgeous  gown  of  pink  silk, 
and  a  gentle  abdominal  pressure  caused 
it  to  wail  "mamma"  in  a  voice  to  melt  the 
heart. 

"Since  Robert  has  won  the  prize,"  ex- 
plained his  mother;  "he  will  give  it  to 
the  prettiest  little  girl  in  the  room." 

Robert's  careless  glance  swept  the 
room.  The  children  looked  interested; 
Clothilde  tossed  her  curls,  and  looked  ex- 
pectant. 

Straight  as  a  die.  his  course  led  to  Pau- 
line. 

"liere,  take  it." 

"Me?"  she  gasped.    Me?" 

"Course,"  said  the  Daggart  boy. 


The  Daggart  boy,  over-tall,  anemic,  had 
simple  but  positive  ideals.  Dosed  thrice 
daily  with  cod-liver  oil,  flesh  was  the  one 
thing  he  yearned  for. 

"But  look  at  Clothilde,"  stammered 
Pauline,  fearing  she  had  won  unfairly. 

Robert's  eyes  rested  briefly  on  her 
"tangled  glory."  How  should  Pauline 
guess  the  agony  he  had  undergone  that 
year  after  he  had  donned  trousers  and 
was  made  to  retain  his  curls? 

"I  'spise  kinks,"  he  said. 

Pauline  touched  her  straight,  bobbed 
locks,  then  hugged  her  doll.  Now  in- 
deed she  felt  it  was  her  very  own. 

"Mamma!"  it  squeaked. 

"Now  we're  going  in  the  dining- 
room,"  said  the  Daggart  boy.  "I'm 
awful  hungry,  ain't  you  ?  Bet  I  can  eat 
more  than  you." 

"Bet  you  can't,"  retorted  Pauline. 

"Well,  you  sit  by  me,  and  we'll  count 
saucers.    The  ice  cream's  pink." 

Oh,  the  joy  of  that  feast  to  a  little  girl 
who  had  been  a  bantam  for  a  whole 
month ! 

"^^'e're  about  even,"  decided  the  Dag- 
gart boy.  "We  beat  the  rest  of  'em  all 
hollow,  didn't  we?" 

But  the  last,  uttermost  drop  of  sweet- 
ness was  yet  to  fill  Pauline's  cup. 

"Mamma  has  sent  for  us,"  said  Cloth- 
idle,  with  new  meekness.  "Are  you 
ready  to  go,  Pauline?" 

"Oh,  Clothilde !"  murmured  Pauline, 
from  her  happy,  surcharged  h-eart. 
"Won't  you  be  my  doll's  godmother? 
I'm  goin'  to  name  her  after  vou !" 
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A  Prisoner  of  War 

By  Mary  C.  Robinson 
CHAPTER  I 


THE  old  Featherstone  place,  in  Bun- 
combe County,  N.  C,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Asheville,  is  what 
the  Northern  residents  designate  as  an 
"old-timer."  The  house  is  weatherworn 
and  dilapidated,  and  shows  signs  of  oc- 
cupation only  in  the  south  wing,  where 
may  be  seen  an  old  negress  going  in  and 
out  with  bucket  and  broom,  and  some- 
times, in  the  pleasant  weather,  a  lady, 
middle-aged  and  white-haired,  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  long  veranda. 
These  figures  seem  but  the  ghosts  of  the 
youth  and  activity  that  gathered  here 
before  the  war,  and  the  house  is  but  a 
grim  caricature  of  the  stately  mansion 
with  its  long  rows  of  negro  quarters,  in- 
dicating the  wealth  and  standing  of  the 
"Jedge  Featherstones." 

One  evening  in  June.  1862,  Ernest- 
ine Featherstone  was  walking,  as  was 
her  custom  at  twilight,  up  and  down  the 
western  veranda,  singing  softly: 

"What    when    the    play   was    o'er, 
What    made    my    lieart    so    sore, 
O,  it  was  parting  with 
Robin  Adair!" 

j\lany  a  gray-coated  picket  guard  that 
June  evening  would  have  palpitated  bliss- 
fully had  he  heard  that  song,  with  a  hope 
that  he  was  the  Robin  that  inspired  it ; 
for  Miss  Featherstone  was  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  wealthy,  but  difficult  to  woo, 
and  in  the  happy  days  before  her  army 
of  suitors  had  been  drawn  into  a  fiercer 
warfare,  had  smiled  and  frowned  upon 
all  alike. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  in  her  walk,  and 
ceased  singing,  her  attention  arrested  by 
a  white  mule  moving  along  the  highway 
that  crossed  the  Featherstone  property, 


aloft  a  new  broom.  Mules  and  old  men 
were  not  unusual  marks  ujion  the  land- 
scape, but  the  strange  position  of  this 
rider  might  well  excite  curiosity :  he  rode 
clinging  to  the  saddle,  and  facing  the  tail 
of  his  animal. 

"Ivory,"  called  Miss  Featherstone; 
"Ivory!"  A  mulatto  girl  came  out  upon 
the  veranda,  her  glance  following  that  of 
her  mistress. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd's  sek,  Miss  Eh'nstine, 
hit's  ol'  Peteh  Prang!" 

"I  know  it  is  Peter  Prang,  Ivory ;  but 
I  am  astonished  that  he  dares  parade  his 
absurd  idiocy  through  the  Featherstone 
grounds,  and  under  my  very  eyes !  Do 
you  know  his    errand?" 

"Reckon  some  dam  white  trash  yender 
in  de  clarin'  tuk  sick,  en  done  sen'  fer 
Doctoh  Prang  to  dribe  'way  de  wiches. 
En  dar's,  Missy?  W'y  ol'  Peteh  dar's 
enyting.  He  ain'  'fraid  eben  ob  Voudoo! 
'Sides  dat.  Miss  Eh'nstine,  he's  plum 
simple;  but  fo'ks  do  sey  ez  his  witch 
doctorin'  is  marblus."  Ivory's  voice  fell 
to  an  awed  whisper.  Presently  she 
added:  "Hit's  gettin'  right  chill,  ^Nlissy; 
reckon  I  bettah  git  yo'  burnous  ?" 

"No,  I  am  going  indoors.  But  Ivory, 
don't  ever  say  witches  to  me  again ;  I 
have  often  told  you  there  are  no  witches," 
said  Miss  Ernestine,  emphatically. 

"Law,  honey,  I  don't  h'leehe  en  'em; 
but  Ize  pow'ful  'fraid  ob  'em!"  laughed 
Ivory,  showing  the  gleaming  teeth  that 
had  suggested  her  name,  as  if  trying  to 
win  a  smile  from  her  mistress,  whose 
angry  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the 
strange  rider. 

Miss  Featherstone  well  knew  the  story 
of  old  Peter  Prang.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vermont ;  it  was  said,  of  a  fine  family. 


its  rider,  a  gray-haired  old  man,  bearing     He  had  been  educated  for  a  doctor,  but 
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in  early  manhood  had  shown  a  trace  of 
mild  insanity.  He  had  married  a  young 
German  girl,  who  had  come  to  his  native 
village  as  nurse  and  companion  to  an  in- 
valid aunt  of  the  Prang's,  remarking 
that  he  wished  to  master  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  that  was  as  good  a  wav  as 
any.  Peter's  father,  long  tried  by  the 
absorption  of  his  son  in  books  of  mys- 
tery and  magic,  to  the  complete  neglect 
of  his  profession,  sent  him  adrift  after 
his  marriage,  to  pursue  love  and  lan- 
guage whither  he  might  choose.  Doctor 
Peter  joined  a  party  of  German  immi- 
grants, bound  for  North  Carolina,  and 
settled  in  Buncombe  County.  The  old- 
country  thrift  of  his  wife,  and  his  skill 
in  the  healing  art,  soon  secured  them  a 
profitable  farm;  and  then,  leaving  the 
care  of  the  farm  to  the  moneymaking 
wife,  Berta,  Peter  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  witchcraft. 
He  collected  a  library  comprising  the 
most  bloodcurdling  and  uncanny  books 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  constant 
perusal  of  these  volumes  overthrew  his 
toppling  intellect.  He  added  another 
disease  to  those  he  professed  to  cure — 
the  casting  out  of  devils:  and  to  his 
simple  pharmacy  of  roots  and  herbs,  two 
instruments  wherewith  to  exorcise 
witches:  a  new  broom,  and  a  white  mule, 
ui)on  which  it  was  his  custom  to  ride 
backward  when  making  a  professional 
visit.  Doctor  Prang  and  his  wife  had 
two  children,  Elsa  and  Rudolph.  The 
boy  was  an  unusually  bright  and  hand- 
some child,  and,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
exerted  a  strong  influence  over  his  father, 
controlling  his  more  violent  vagaries  with 
tact  and  courage.  The  girl  was  a  stolid 
little  Teuton,  as  truly  a  foreigner  as  if 
born  and  reared  in  Saxe-Coburg. 

Early  in  the  sixties,  Rudolph,  then  a 
youth  of  twenty,  disappeared,  leaving 
no  message  save  that  he  had  gone  to 
seek  his  fortune.   It  was  whispered  about 


that  he  had  shown,  before  his  disappear- 
ance, some  traces  of  his  father's  insanity. 
He  had,  at  any  rate,  been  for  some  time 
morose,  moping  about  the  farm  with  a 
demeanor  wholly  unlike  his  usual  win- 
some amiability.  And  there  were  not 
wanting  vague  rumors  that  he  had  dared 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  fair  face  of  Aliss 
Featherstone,  and  presumed  to  rank  him- 
self among  her  suitors.  Elsa  and  her 
mother  grieved  loudly  for  Rudolph,  but 
Peter  Prang  continued  his  backward 
journeys  about  the  country,  as  of  old,  ap- 
parently undisturbed. 

Until  the  anxieties  and  excitements 
that  ushered  in  the  Civil  ^^'ar,  it  had  been 
ludge  Featherstone's  frequent  custom  to 
ride  out  to  the  Prangs,  which  was  the 
model  stock  farm  of  the  county.  On 
these  jaunts,  Ernestine  rode  with  her 
father :  and  had  once  been  snowbound 
(an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  southern 
mountain  region)  in  the  Prang  household 
for  several  days.  This  visit  she  would 
never  forget,  for  she  rode  home  on 
Zeppa,  the  black  mare  that  had  been  ever 
since  her  most  cherished  possession.  Per- 
haps she  recalled  Elsa's  grief  at  parting 
with  the  pretty  creature,  and  Rudolph's 
proud  bearing  as  he  led  Zeppa  around 
for  her  to  mount,  as  she  watched  their 
father's  fantastic  figure  disappear  in  the 

twilight. 

*  *  * 

The  morning  after  Doctor  Prang's 
daring  ride  through  the  Featherstone  do- 
main, Ernestine  was  stirring  with  the 
sun.  "Mammy  Pink."  coming  into  her 
mistress'  room  with  hot  water  and 
towels,  found  her  hurriedly  braiding  her 
hair  in  Gretchen  fashion. 

'T've  had  my  bath.  Pink,  in  cold 
water :  and  I  don't  wish  any  help  in 
dressing.  Just  see  that  mv  coffee  is  on 
tlie  table  in  five  minutes,"  said  Ernes- 
tine, nodding  to  the  old  negress  in  the 
mirror,  without  turning  her  head,  as  she 
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fastened  the  long  braids  with  scarlet  rib- 
bons, and  drew  them  up  in  loops,  tying 
them  again  at  the  nape  of  her  white 
neck. 

Old  Pink  stood  gazing  at  the  reflection 
in  the  mirror,  as  if  she  felt  the  charm  of 
the  moving  arms,  bare  to  the  roundeci 
shoulders.  Suddenly  the  reflected  black 
brows  met  as  a  straight  line  above  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  one  bare  foot  stamped  im- 
patiently as  Miss  Ernestine  wheeled 
about ;  "Are  you  deaf  or  paralyzed. 
Pink?    Go  at  once  !" 

"Ize  a-gwine,  Alissy;  Ize  a-gwine.  Yo 
done  look  so  p'otty,  Ize  plum  fergit  de 
coffee !  But  Ize  a-gwine,"  and  Pink 
closed  the  door,  muttering:  "Loopin'  up 
heh  plaits,  dat's  bekase  she's  gvvine  off 
on  dat  yer  Zeppa ;  Ize  mo'  feered  Missy 
be  brung  home  brefless  some  day,  den 
yo'ng  Massa  G'o'ge,  dodgin'  de  Yankee 
bullets  'way  up  to  Richmon'." 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  Ernes- 
tine had  finished  her  coffee  and  muffin 
and  galloped  away,  that  the  old  negress 
climbed  the  stair  laboriously,  and  began 
"reddin'  up  Missy's  room."  She  rear- 
ranged the  "puzzlin'  boxes"  on  the  toilet 
table,  and  complacently  retied  her  gay 
kerchief  before  the  mirror,  nodding  and 
smirking  at  the  reflection  of  her  good- 
natured  black  visage ;  she  smoothed  and 
straightened  the  narrow,  white  bed;  then 
gathering  up  the  confused  heap  of  night 
robe,  morning  gown,  house  frock,  slip- 
pers, and  shoes  that  lay  upon  a  couch 
near  the  window,  she  proceeded  to  the 
clothes-press,  muttering:  "Dat  keerlus 
chile  jes  ruin  all  heh  clothes,  of  twah'nt 
fer  ole  Pink.  Shucks !"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  pushed  her  ponderous  form 
through  the  doorway,  and  began  to  ar- 
range the  simple  garments  with  an  ex- 
aggerated precision  :  "Ef  der  ain'  Cap'n 
G'o'ge's  rigimentels,  sho's  Ize  bo'n !  P)Ut 
how  kum  fresh  clay  en  bria's  on  'em  ?'' 
She  carried  the  gray  uniform  to  the  light. 


and  examined  it  carefully.  "I  do  pintedly 
bleebe  Missy  ben  p'radin'  cross  kentry 
in  dese  yeh  clo's.  But  ivhen  she  do  dat? 
Pink  don'  neber  fergit  to  watch  heh, 
when  she  wha'  she  kin  he  watch,  fer  mos' 
twenty  yeah.  She  mus'  er  done  dat  'ar 
trick  after  da'k,  en  'fo'  ou'  outrage  ken- 
try's  sek' :"  and  the  old  negress  chuckled 
as  she  quoted  ^liss  Ernestine  with  a  mis- 
chie\-ous  mimicry  of  haughty  head  and 
flashing  eyes.  "Ef  she  don'  wish  she 
ben  bo'n  a  boy,  to  fight  de  Yankes,  den 
Gawd  don'  set  in  glo'y !" 

But  the  smile  faded  to  a  look  of 
seriousness,  and  with  a  sudden  thought 
Pink  replaced  the  uniform  in  the  clothes- 
press,  closed  the  door,  moved  to  the 
dressing  table,  and  called :  "Ib'ry,  Ib'ry 
I  say!  Jes  lif  yo'  feet  dis-a-way  libely 
ez  ef  Pone  war  a-strummin  on  de  banjo 
at  er  shakedown!  0.  Ib'ry,  is  'yer 
comin'  ?" 

Ivory  soon  appeared,  wide-eyed  and 
open-mouthed,  in  the  doorway.  Pink 
deigned  not  to  turn  her  head,  but  ad- 
dressed her  from  the  mirror :  "Ib'ry,  yo' 
ben  foolin'  roun'  my  yo'ng  Miss'  room 
dis  mawnin'  ?" 

"No'hm.  Des  git  froo  totin  ole  Miss 
heh  brekfus ;  she's  mighty  po'ly.  Ain' 
slep'  all  night,  she  say,  en — " 

Pink  interrupted  her,  sniffing  suspi- 
ciously. "I  sorter  smell  musk  in  year, 
en  Ize  spicioned  yo's  ben  unco'kin'  some 
dese  yeh  sweet-watah  bottles.  Now  vo' 
Ib'ry,  don'  yo'  dar'  come  in  Miss 
Eh'n'stine's  room.  Ef  yo'  don'  gib  out 
yo'  ways  .er-pryin'  en  er-pokin',  I  gwine 
tell  j\Iissy,  en  she  let  yo'  feel  heh  ridin' 
whip.    Yo'  heah  dat?" 

"Ize  mighty  keerful  not  ter  derfenri 
Miss  E'h'nstine,"  Ivory  replied,  with  a 
sullen  face  and  a  voice  of  aggravating 
composure.  "My  seks,  dose  eyes  ob  hehs 
kin  snap !  Dey  plum  shoot  fieh  las' 
ebenin'  when  Peteh  Prang  ride  by.  Won- 
deh  how  she  luk  ef  she  heah  him  gal- 
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lopin'  roun'  de  qua'tehs  in  de  night! 
Pone,  he  say  when  he  go  in  de  stable  dis 
mawnin'  Zeppa  all  hot  en  trembin',  en  he 
b'leebe  ole  Peteh  done  bewitch  de  Prang 
colt !"  and  Ivory  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
mysterious  whisper. 

"Pone  done  wish  he  bewitch,  ef  Missy 
heah  sich  er  talk,"  Pink  answered,  con- 
temptuously, "Doctor  Prang  ex'cise 
tvitches,  not  ho'ses !" 

"I  ain't  likely  ter  run  en  tell  Missy," 
said  Ivory,  disdainfully.  "Hit's  clar  to 
me,  Pink,  yo'  Miss  E'hn'stine  done  got 
some  pow'ful  reason  fer  hatin'  ole  Peteh 
Prang.  'Peahs  like  heh  pride  ben  hu't 
wid  de  sto'ies  'bout  Massa  Rudolp'  dyin' 
er  lub  fer  heh  !"  and  Ivory  regarded  Pink 
with  half-closed  eyes  that  gleamed  with 
watchful  cunning. 

"Shet  yo'  mouf,  yo'  yaller  niggah ! 
Miss  E'hn'stine  hoi'  heh  haid  so  high 
abub  dem  yer  Prangs,  she  nebber  dream 
er  fo'ks  tellin'  sech  er  tale  ez  dat,"  and 
Pink  swelled  with  dignity  and  family 
pride. 

"Yes,  yo'  vo'ng  ]\Iiss  hoi'  heh  haid 
mighty  high,  sho'  'nuff,"  taunted  Ivory ; 
"des  ez  high  ez  Massa  Rudolp's  sho'deh 
— en  I  seed  dat  wid  my  own  eyes,  so 
dar!" 

"Yo's  a  lyin',  Oberfiel'  muleatter  ;  en 
I  ain'  bleebe  one  wo'd  er  dat  yer  tale!" 
cried  Pink,  her  turban  ends  quivering 
with  wrath,  as  she  wheeled  from  the 
dresser  and  caught  Ivory  by  the  arm. 

"Hit's  de  troof,  des  de  same  ez  ef  yo' 
did  bleebe  Ir't."  retorted  Ivory,  shaking 
off  the  heavy  hand  of  the  old  negress. 
"Hit  war  down  by  de  Swan'noa  Fo'd,  one 
day  befo'  Massa  Feath'stone  done 
bought  me  from  Kunnel  Oberfiel',  en  I 
war  wurkin'  in  de  Runnel's  co'npatch. 
I  seed  JMiss  E'hn'stine  stannin'  by  de 
'dendron  Inishes,  en  Massa  Rudolp' 
talkin  ter  heh  mighty  e'nest  like ;  en  he 
come  up  'side  heh,  wid  his  eyes  bleezin'. 
kinder  tendeh  and  kinder  wahlike  bofe 


tergeddeh,  en  heh  haid  went  down  on 
his  sho'deh  like  it  des  b'long  right  dar.  I 
sorter  drap  my  eyes  en  ketch  my  bref  er 
menit,  en  when  I  luk  ergen,  yo'ng  ]\Iiss 
stannin'  mighty  wrafful,  en  Massa  Ru- 
dolp' luk  like  he  heah  ole  Gabr'el  blowin' 
his  ho'n.  En  den  Missy  lip  up  in  de  sad- 
dle en  gallop  erway,  wid  sech  er  look — 
'z  ef  he  war  de  ribeh  road  undeh  Zeppa's 
feet!" 

"Yo'  muster  bed  a  struck  er  sun  dat 
day,  Ib'ry,"  said  Pink,  contemptuously. 
"I  ain'  b'leebe  one  wo'd  er  what  yo'  say; 
en  ef  vo'  done  tuk  my  device  yo'll  be 
mighty  keerful  whar  yo'  tell  sech  lies  ez 
dat.  Fust  ting  yo's  er  knowin'  yo'll  be 
tyin'  dat  sassy  kercher  obeh  yer  wool 
'way  down  en  Alabamy,  wid  some  no- 
count  cotton  Marsa.  En  yo'  reckermem- 
beh  ter  keep  out'n  dis  yer  room.  Yo'  heah 
dat?"  and  Pink  returned  to  her  work  at 
the  dresser  with  an  air  of  lofty  authority. 

"Don'  I  des  tole  yo',  Ize  nebeh  come 
in  yeah  'cep'n  Miss  E'hn'stine  call  me?" 
Ivory  replied,  impatiently.  "En  dat 
zvaru't  no  sunstruck,  but  de  testermentel 
troof,  Ize  tole  yo',  sho's  yo  is  a  black 
woman !" 

Pink  turned  from  the  mirror  with  the 
stamp  of  the  foot  and  the  authoritative 
gesture  of  her  mistress  repeated,  with 
ponderous  imitation:  "Is  3'o'  deaf  er 
pa'ho-lies,  Ib'ry?    I  sez  g'won,  ter  once!" 


CHAPTER  II 

iMeanwhile  Zeppa  and  her  rider  were 
dashing  across  country.  IMiss  Ernest- 
ine, sitting  very  straight,  in  her  scant 
gray  habit,  with  a  foraging  cap  of  her 
brother's  pulled  down  above  her  braids, 
suggested  a  Confederate  officer  riding  to 
battle;  her  face  was  so  pale  and  stern, 
and  the  scarlet  lips  so  tightly  straight- 
ened from  their  curves  of  charming 
sweetness.  She  struck  at  the  rhoden- 
dron  blossoms  as   she  rode  alone:,  as  if 
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they  were  the  hated  Yankees.  But  stop- 
ping at  the  Swannanoa  Ford,  to  water 
Zeppa,  she  stooped,  a  generous  foe,  and 
gathered  a  broken  blossom  to  fasten  at. 
her  throat.  It  was  well  that  Miss  Feath- 
erstone's  nature  was  generous,  if  impul- 
sive, for  not  a  fiercer  little  rebel  breathed 
the  air  of  the  "Great  Smokies,"  and  her's 
was  a  warlike  errand  this  June  morning. 
Across  the  river,  and  away,  on  and  on 
she  rode  at  a  swifter  gallop.  Suddenly 
Zeppa  swerved  from  the  road,  with  a 
shivering  plunge  that  would  have  thrown 
a  less  experienced  rider.  In  vain  she 
stroked  the  neck  of  the  frightened  horse, 
and  gently  urged  her  forward ;  Zeppa 
whinnied  and  trembled,  turning  startled 
eyes  to  look  at  her  mistress,  appealingly. 
Ernestine,  as  fearless  as  the  wind  that 
swept  through  the  pinetops,  sprang 
lightly  to  the  ground,  and  stepped  on 
ahead.  A  tiny  stream,  like  a  thread  of 
scarlet  wool,  broke  the  hard,  brown  sur- 
face of  the  road ;  she  glanced  alertly 
about  her,  and,  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  some  hidden  horror,  penetrated  the 
rhododendron  bushes  that  grew,  almost 
like  a  hedge,  along  the  roadside. 

Just  back  of  their  protecting  screen  a 
man  had  fallen.  His  cap  partly  concealed 
his  face,  but  the  coat  of  blue  with  gilt 
bars  upon  the  shoulders,  told  a  story  of 
daring,  possibly  of  death.  Pale  and 
trembling,  Ernestine  stooped  and  lifted 
the  cap,  and  with  a  faint  cry  bent  fear- 
fully above  the  deathlike  face  ;  she  chafed 
the  limp  hands,  put  back  the  blonde  hair 
from  the  forehead,  and  searched  the  sol- 
dier's haversack  and  pockets  for  a  brandy 
flask.  They  were  empty,  but  a  battered 
canteen  lay  near  by.  From  this  she  wet 
her  handkerchief  and  moistened  the  pal- 
lid lips.  As  she  bathed  the  man's  forehead' 
the  heavy  eyelids  fluttered  slowly  up- 
ward, disclosing  eyes  as  blue  as  the  dis- 
tant mountain  tops.  She  bent  above  him, 
holding  him  with  her  strong  gaze. 


"You  must  not  die,"  she  said,  "I  shall 
be  gone  but  a  few  minutes ;  I  am  going 
for  help.  Be  brave.  Is  there  anything 
you  wish?" 

He  shook  his  head  feebly,  and  closed 
his  eyes  as  she  pillowed  his  head  upon  a 
stone  that  she  cushioned  with  a  light 
shawl  that  hung  at  her  saddle. 

Up  again,  and  away.  Zeppa,  startled 
by  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  willow  whip, 
dashed  madly  by  the  fearsome  spot ;  on 
and  on  as  she  had  never  galloped  before, 
up  the  mountain  road,  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Prang  farm,  and  rising,  like 
a  bird,  above  the  low  fence,  clattered 
into  the  enclosure,  and  stood  panting,  her 
head  within  the  open  door. 

Leaping  from  the  saddle  fairly  within 
the  doorway.  Miss  Featherstone  con- 
fronted the  stolid  Elsa,  who  stood  at  the 
churn  in  the  kitchen :  "Is  your  father 
at  home?"  she  cried.  "A  man  lies  dying 
among  the  rhododendrons,  near  the 
Swannanoa  Ford !  Tell  me,  Elsa,  where 
is  your  father?"  and  she  caught  the  girl, 
who  still  worked  the  churn-dasher  plac- 
idly up  and  down,  and  shook  her  impa- 
tiently. "It  is  life  and  death,  and  you 
can  churn !  O  Elsa,  can't  you  under- 
stand?    It  is  Rudolph!" 

Startled  at  last,  Elsa  dropped  in  a 
jointless  heap  upon  the  floor,  and  Ernest- 
ine turned  from  her  despairingly,  to 
confront  Doctor  Prang,  who  had  entered 
from  an  adjoining  room,  with  a  medicine 
case  that  he  held  with  shaking  hands 
and  fumbled  at  with  pitiful  helplessness. 

"Good  heavens,  my  poor  boy!"  he 
moaned.  "It  is  the  old  wound  in  his 
side.  Here  is  brandy.  Miss  Featherstone; 
give  him  all  he'll  take.  And  hold  this 
bandage  firmly  to  the  wound.  I'll  come 
as  fast  as  I  can.  Good  God,  if  I  am  too 
late !  Keep  him  perfectly  motionless — " 
But  Miss  Featherstone  was  gone,  and  the 
old  man,  with  a  self-control  as  fierce  as  it 
was  sudden,  called  to  Elsa.  who  sat  sob- 
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bing  where  she  had  fallen  when  her  im- 
passioned visitor  had  released  her. 

"Elsa,"  he  almost  shrieked ;  "don't  sit 
there  like  a  frozen  idiot !  Call  your 
mother.  Get  blankets  and  pillows,  and 
help  Jip  and  Croesus  get  a  litter  ready." 

Ernestine  was  already  up  and  away. 
No  need  now  for  the  willow  whip,  for 
Zeppa,  excited  beyond  control,  ran  as  if 
pursued  by  old  Peter's  fabled  army  of 
witches  and  hobgoblins.  Back  at.  the 
rhododendron  thicket,  she  slipped  from 
her  horse,  and  hurried  to  the  wounded 
man,  who  lay  as  she  had  left  him,  with 
closed  eyes  and  fluttering  breath.  She 
raised  him  gently,  and  seating  herself 
upon  the  stone  rested  his  head  upon  her 
knee,  and  held  the  brandy  flask  to  his  lips. 
He  swallowed  with  difficulty,  but  soon  a 
faint  tinge  of  color  showed  itself  through 
the  bronzed  pallor  of  his  face. 

"Where  is  the  wound  ?"  she  questioned, 
unfastening  the  blue  coat  and  flannel 
shirt  with  uncertain  fingers. 

He  took  the  bandage,  and  slipped  it 
into  place.  "Hold  it — here — please — 
thanks,"  he  gasped. 

"Your  father  says  you  are  to  be  per- 
fectly quiet  till  he  comes.  Do  not  speak 
unless  you  wish  something,"  she  said, 
supporting  his  head  with  a  mixture  of 
maidenly  consciousness  and  brave  deter- 
n-ination. 

"Then  I— shall  talk— all  the  time.  I 
want — so  much — when  you — are  here." 
His  voice  was  almost  inaudible,  his  gaze 
appealing;  but  she  answered  coldly: 

"You  shall  not  speak  to  me  in  that 
way,  Rudolph  Prang.  You  are  a  traitor, 
and  my  prisoner — " 

"Any  time — the  last  ten — years — "  he 
interrupted,  with  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes.  "Never — quite  so — much, 
perhaps !" 

His  gaze  was  disconcerting,  and  her 
color  deepened,  but  she  held  the  bandage 
firmly  in  place,  and  went  on  :     "I  shall 


surrender  you  to  the  proper  authorities 
when  I  return  to  town ;  but  of  course  I 
shall  insist  that  you  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed until  this  wound  is  healed,  and 
you  are  strong  enough  to  be  moved  with 
safety.  I  expect  you  to  give  me  your 
word  that  j^ou  will  not  leave  your  father's 
farm  without  my  permission." 

"All  right.  Captain  Featherstone," 
with  feeble  emphasis. 

"You  saw  me,  then  ?"  The  sensitive 
color  mounted  to  the  vizor  of  the  little 
gray  cap. 

"Could- 


-higher? 


-you — lift — my  head — a   little 
It    feels — wretchedly — dizzy 
— and  queer." 

Ernestine  slipped  her  right  arm  about 
his  neck,  and  raised  his  head  to  her 
shoulder.  "Is  that  better?"  she  asked  re- 
morsefully. "I  am  afraid  I  am  a  poor 
nurse." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  asked 
with  hesitation  :     "Where  were  you  ?" 

"I  wasn't — to  talk — you  know,"  he 
whispered,  turning  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  smiling  with  pallid  mis- 
chief ;  "but  I — don't  mind — telling  you — 
that  I — was  hiding  by — the  hedge — 
when  you  rode — up  to — the  farm — last 
night.  Of  course — I  knew — Zeppa,  and 
I  didn't — take  you — for  Captain  George 
— in  spite — of  the  uniform." 

His  breath  fluttered  painfully  from 
the  effort  of  prolonged  speech,  and  she 
held  the  brandy  again  to  his  lips.  "Please 
do  not  talk  ;  it  is  wicked  for  me  to  let 
you,"  she  said  gently.  "Your  father  said 
you  were  to  be  perfectly  quiet." 

They  kept  their  strange  position  in 
silence  for  some  minutes,  Ernestine 
watching  a  distant  undulation  of  the 
road,  where  the  doctor  must  soon  appear, 
while  young  Prang  held  his  eager  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  her  face. 

"^^'hy  did — you  go — out  to  the  farm — 
in  that  way — last  night?"  he  asked  at 
leng-th. 
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"I  suspected  your  father  was  harbor- 
ing spies,"  she  answered.  "He  always 
takes  a  wilder  ride  than  usual  when  he 
wishes  to  frighten  people  away  from  the 
farm.  He  rode  through  our  very 
grounds  yesterday — as  if  /  were  afraid 
of  his  witches  and  hobgoblins !  O,  there's 
a  method  in  his  madness !  The  last 
Yankee  escaped  before  the  sheriff  got 
there,  and  I  was  determined  to  capture 
this  one." 

"You've  done  it,"  he  said.  "Now 
won't  you — please  promise — me,  not  to 
wear — that  uniform — again?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  is — so  dangerous  ;  I  know — what  I 
— am  saying.  It  might — even  bring  you 
to  this."  He  shuddered,  and  then  with 
that  pathetically  feeble  mischief  added : 
"Not — but  what — this  is — pleasant!" 

"Do  you  think  I  would  be  afraid  to 
die  for  the  cause?  I  would  glorv  in  such 
a  death !" 

"No,  you  are — not  afraid  ;  the  cause — 
is  before — everything — with  you — hap- 
piness, life,  or  love,"  he  said  sadly.  "But 
promise — me  only  this — not  to — wear  the 
Surely — I  have — a 
-to  at  least — that  much — little  I 
mean.' 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask  anything  of 
me,"  she  answered,  her  eyes  flashing  an- 
grily. 

"I  have  not — forgotten — never  can 
forget — that  you — told  me  —  once  — 
almost  here — too,  that  you — loved  me, 
Ernestine,"  he  whispered,  pleadingly. 

The  color  flooded  her  face,  and  her 
supporting  arms  trembled  as  she  an- 
swered :  "Do  not  degrade  me  by  recall- 
ing that  miserable  scene.  I  confessed 
that  I  loved  you.  It  was  true.  But  I 
told  you  we  must  both  forget  it,  and  be 
only  friends.  Then,  when  you  said  you 
were  about  to  go  away  to  join  the  North- 
ern army,  I  told  you  I  hated  you,  and 
hated    myself    that    I    had    been    weak 


— uniform    again, 
right 


enough  to  betray  a  liking  for  a  traitor! 
O,  it  is  cruel  of  you  to  remind  me  of 
such  a — "  She  broke  off  with  a  sup- 
pressed sob. 

"But  if — there  had — been  no  North — 
no  South — and  I — had  won  distinction — 
for  myself — tell  me — sometime,  would — 
you  not — have  forgotten  your  position — 
so  far — above  my  own,  and  given — me 
the  right — to  have — made  your  beauty — 
and  your  sweetness — mine?  I  am  a — 
prisoner — a  dying  man — perhaps.  Give 
me — this  comfort,  sweetheart ;  death  will 
— be  nothing — if  you  can  !" 

She  kept  her  face  turned  irom  him  in 
silence,  but  a  softer  look  deepened  in  her 
eyes.  Suddenly.  "Your  father  has  passed 
the  white  oak ;  he  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes."  she  exclaimed. 

He  stirred  uneasily,  at  the  sound  of 
approaching  hoofbeats,  and  as  if  from  an 
irresistible  impulse,  raised  himself  with 
effort,  threw  his  arm  about  her  neck,  and 
bowing  her  head  to  his.  kissed  her  on 
the  mouth. 

She  threw  back  her  head,  the  soft  look 
in  her  eyes  burned  away  with  the  fire  of 
futile  anger :  "You  are  a  coward,  Ser- 
geant Prang!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  could 
lea\-e  you  here  to  die  :  only  that  I  will 
send  you  to  prison  to  suft'er  the  tortures 
our  heroes  are  enduring  in  the  North." 
Her  voice  faltered;  she  set  lier  li])s.  turn- 
ing her  face  in  the  direction  of  the  ap- 
proaching aid. 

The  rider  drew  near  rapidly,  and  as  he 
leaped  from  his  horse,  she  glanced  aside 
at  the  pallid  face  upon  her  shoulder  and 
saw  that  Rudolph  had  fainted. 

Doctor  Prang  was  followed  at  a 
breathless  pace  by  the  negroes  with  the 
litter.  Ernestine  lent  a  tremulous  hand 
in  restoring  the  wounded  man  to  con- 
sciousness, dressing  the  wound,  and  mak- 
ing the  suft'erer  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible :  and  rode  slowlv  back  to  the  farm 
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beside  the  litter,  whence  Rudolph  re- 
garded her  with  yearning  eyes. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  she  drew 
rein  at  the  lone  pine,  where  the  byway 
to  the  Featherstone  place  left  the  main 
road.  Zeppa  sniffed  impatiently,  and 
whinnied,  turning  her  head  towards 
home. 

"Poor  Zep,"  said  Ernestine,  caress- 
ingly, "you  are  tired.  \\'e'll  go  home.  I 
can  send  for  Sheriff  Osmun  to  come  over 
this  evening,"  and  Zeppa,  turning  into 
the  shady  byway,  broke  into  an  eager 
gallop. 


CHAPTER  III 

As  her  horse  sped  along  the  familiar 
road,  Ernestine  sat  droopingly  in  the 
saddle,  lost  in  thought.  But  at  the  clump 
of  rustling-  poplars  where  the  byway 
widened  into  the  broad  maple-bordered 
avenue  leading  to  the  house,  an  unusual 
commotion  about  the  grounds  disturbed 
her  reverie.  A  group  of  gray-coated  men 
stood  about  the  great  eate.  surrounded  bv 
an  excited  crowd  of  negroes,  of  all  ages, 
shades,  and  sizes.  One  of  the  men  had 
dismounted,  and  leaned  upon  his  horse 
while  he  questioned  Zero,  a  black  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  As  the  scene  pene- 
trated Ernestine's  consciousness,  she 
drew  rein  and  halted  a  moment;  then, 
straightening  herself  in  the  saddle,  she 
rode  swiftly  into  the  midst  of  the  group. 
Her  face  was  pale,  but  her  eyes  had  a 
dazzling  radiance. 

"\Miy,  Colonel  Grey  !"  she  cried  ;  "this 
is  a  happy  chance.  You  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  have  come  to  have 
supper  with  us,  and  bring  us  the  news 
from  the  front?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  IMiss  Feath- 
erstone;" said  the  colonel,  doffing  his  cap 
and  taking  her  oft'ered  hand.  "You  see 
we're  out  after  a  Yankee  spy.  \Ye 
caught    the     fellow     vesterdav     over    at 


C-edar  Gap,  and  he  was  to  have  been 
court-martialed  this  morning,  but  he 
ga^•e  us  the  slip  in  the  night,  and  Baines 
here  says  he's  the  son  of  that  crazy 
witch-doctor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Swannanoa.  I  reckon  the  rascal'd  make 
for  home,  and  I  aim  to  get  him  before 
dark  if  he's  there.  We  were  asking  Zero 
about  the  Ford.  You've  been  having 
heavy  rains,  from  the  state  of  the 
roads." 

Ernestine  smiled  triumphantly  at  the 
young  officer.  "The  Ford's  all  right," 
she  said ;  "but  you  can  stay  to  supper  ?  I 
rode  out  to  the  Prang  farm  this  morning, 
and  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  anything  un- 
usual about  the  place.  I  have  been  there 
a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  Elsa  and  the 
doctor  are  so  simple  minded  I  should 
have  suspected  something  if  they  were 
hiding  the  runaway.  Shall  Pomp  take 
the  horses  around,  and  see  that  the  men 
are  made  comfortable?" 

Colonel  Grey  hesitated.  The  squawk- 
ing of  expiring  chickens,  and  the  faint 
tinkle  of  cowbells,  as  the  cows  turned 
into  the  lane,  homeward  bound,  were 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  a  comfortable 
meal. 

"Really,  Miss  Featherstone,  I  did  in- 
tend to  run  the  fellow  down  before 
dark—" 

"But  don't  vou  think  he  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  come  home?  It  is  such  an 
obvious  thing — "  and  she  knit  her  pretty 
brows  thoughtfully. 

"It  does  look  that  a-way."  said  the  col- 
onel ;  "and  he  must  have  seen  Baines, 
too." 

"AA'ell,  it  is  moonlight ;  and  after  sup- 
per you  can  make  sure  about  it.  Your 
men  are  tired  and  hungry,  and  you — " 
she  leaned  invitingly  towards  him,  and 
he  lifted  her  from  her  horse. 

"Baines,  take  the  men  around  to  the 
back  gallery !"  he  called ;  "and  see  that 
the  horses  are  well  cared  for." 
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They  strolled  towards  the  house.  In 
the  hall,  Ernestine  said:  "If  you  will 
excuse  me.  Colonel  Grey,  I  will  see  that 
Dinah  hurries  supper ;  I  am  the  house- 
keeper now.  And  mother  must  know  that 
you  are  here.  Ivory,  show  Colonel  Grey 
to  the  North  room,  and  see  that  he  has 
everything  he  wishes ;  and  send  Pink  to 
me ;"  and  she  ran  lightly  upstairs  to  her 
room,  and  fastened  the  door. 

When  she  opened  the  door  to  Pink  a 
few  minutes  later,  she  v.as  tying  a  large 
bundle  that  lay  upon  her  table. 

"Pink,"  she  said;  "you  must  see  that 
Zero  takes  this  bundle  to  the  \'allev  farm 
at  once.  He  will  take  the  roan  pony,  and 
if  anyone  asks  him  wheie  he  is  going,  he 
is  to  say  to  the  dressmaker's.  Do  not 
let  anyone  hear  you  give  him  his  orders. 
Do  you  understand?" 

Pink  nodded. 

"And  then  come  back,  and  help  me 
dress." 

"What's  come  ober  dat  chile."  mut- 
tered the  retreating  negress.  "'Pears 
like  she  done  growed  a  foot  des  lately !" 

Ernestine  dropped  upon  her  knees  by 
the  window,  straining  eyes  and  ears,  till 
she  heard  the  hoofbeats  of  the  roan  pony, 
and  saw  Zero,  holding  the  bundle  in  front 
of  him,  riding  at  a  reckless  gallop  up  the 
rain-washed  mountain  side. 

In  a  large  clothes-press  opening  off  the 
room  was  stored  the  wardrobe  Mrs. 
Featherstone  had  selected,  before  the  war 
began,  for  her  pretty  daughter's  season 
in  Raleigh.  Ernestine  threw  open  the 
press,  and  began  turning  over  the  gowns, 
wrapped  in  silver  paper,  and  searching 
among  the  lavender-scented  linen  liags 
that  hung  from  the  hooks.  She  chose 
among  them,  and  had  thrown  off  her 
habit  when  Pink  came  puffing  in,  with  a 
bucket  of  hot  water  in  either  hand. 

"Hit's  all  right,  ]\Iissy,"  she  gasped, 
as  she  made  ready  the  bath.  "Zero's  done 
gone." 


"O,  has  he?"  said  Ernestine,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"Yes,  I  done  git  de  wo'd  druv  froo  his 
wool.  Now.  Honey,  you  des  splash 
'roun',  wile  I  tell  ole  Missus,  Kunnel 
Grey  done  come  co'tin' ;  en  you  gwine 
dress  up  in  dat  yer  ros\'-colo'd  dress  fer 
de  'casion.  Ef  dat  don'  cyuh  heh  new- 
'ligion,  de  Lawd  on'y  knows  w'at  nie'cy 
'11  befall  ob  heh  !  Ize  comin'  back  to  de- 
range yo'  hah,  'fo'  yo'  ken  bat  yo'  eyes !" 

Pink's  gossip  with  her  mistress  was  not 
])ro]onged.  but  when  she  opened  Miss 
Ernestine's  door  she  stood  transfixed. 
Miss  Featherstone  was  radiant  in  the 
shimmering  rose-colored  gown,  made  in 
simple  fashion,  with  modest  train,  sleeves 
finished  at  the  elbows  with  a  frill  of  old 
lace  and  the  neck  cut  square  to  show  the 
youthful  roundness  of  throat  and  should- 
ers. She  had  drawn  the  abundant  hair 
that  Pink  "aimed  ter  derange,"  up  to  the 
crown  of  her  head  and  coiled  it  there,  in 
imitation  of  a  French  coiffure  in  an  old 
picture  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  toilet 
was  complete,  from  the  softly  pink 
rhododendron  blossom  in  her  hair  to  the 
slippers  with  huge  rosettes  just  showing 
lieneath  the  dress.  Her  eyes  were  bril- 
liant, and  her  cheeks  and  lips  had  caught 
the  rosy  color  of  her  gown. 

"Shucks,  she  done  tek  de  shine  offen 
ole  Missus,  i\Iiss  'Ria,  en  'em  all,"  said 
Pink,  delightedly,  following  "i\lissy"  into 
the  hall,  and  peering  over  the  baluster  at 
her  as  she  swept  down  the  stair :  "but  I 
nelaber  guessed  hit  war  Kvmnel  Grey! 
En  dis  ole  fool  ben  er-praisin'  up  yo'ng 
i\Iarse  Randall  all  de  time.  W'eW.  well," 
shaking  her  head  dubiously;  "sho'  Missy 
mus'  tek  de  whim  fer  de  deed,  dat's  all!" 

Colonel  Grey's  memory  of  the  sump- 
tuous dinner  served  that  evening  to  him- 
self and  Miss  Featherstone  in  the  stately 
dniing-room ;  the  music,  and  the  talk 
that  followed  beside  the  librarv  fire;  and 
of  the  brillia-nt  benutv  of  h;s  young  bos- 
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tess  and  her  gracious  manner,  lighted 
many  a  dark  night,  cheered  many  » 
lonely  bivouac  in  the  cruel  time  that  fol- 
lowed. Moonlight  pursuit  and  capture 
were  forgotten  that  night,  and  in  the 
morning  no  traces  of  the  fugitive  were 
found  at  the  Prang  farm. 

Ten  days  later  a  Knoxville  regiment, 
marching  up  through  the  mountains, 
came  upon  the  body  of  a  man  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  captain. 
He  had  evidently  died  alone,  from  the 
opening  of  an  old  wound.  He  was 
young,  blonde,  and  handsome.  In  one 
hand,  held  with  the  firm  grip  with  which 
the  dying  clutches  his  most  cherished 
possession,  was  a  small  fine  handker- 
chief, and  wrapped  in  its  folds  this  brief 
note : 

"I  couldn't  promise  what  you  asked, 
but  as  you  will  find  this  in  a  pocket  of 
the  gray  uniform,  you  will  know  that  I 


now  give  and  shall  keep  the  promise.  Put 
on  the  uniform,  and  escape  at  once  to 
some  place  of  safety,  I  am  keeping  Col- 
onel G —  and  his  men  for  a  time — for 
the  night  if  I  can.  With  a  prayer  for 
your  safety,  from  one  who  finds  that  she, 
too,  alas,  is  a  prisoner. 

"— E.  F." 
Pink,  who  has  long  since  slept  beneath 
the  willows,  always  mourned  the  death 
of  Colonel  Grey  at  Antietam.  "Hit  plum 
bruk  Missy's  h'a't,"  she  would  sigh.  And 
it  is  common  rumor  that  Miss  Feather- 
stone  is  true  to  the  memory  of  an  officer 
who  wore  the  gray.  Perhaps  Ivory,  who 
still  lives  with  and  serves  her  mistress,  is 
nearer  the  truth  in  her  surmises,  and 
shows  the  genuine  African  shrewdness 
when  she  bribes  little  Luke  with  ginger 
cookies  to  bring  to  Miss  Ernestine  the 
earliest  and  latest  rhododendron  blos- 
soms. 


The  Ontonola 


By  Martha  G.  Boswell 


FROM     the    gorges,     green    with    balsam. 
Shyly   steals    the   Ontonola; 
Sleeping  slowly  through  the  leaf-mold. 
Threading  all  the  crags  with  silver. 
Dimpling   then    as   truant   simbeams 
Lightly  glint   upon   her  bead-work ; 
Gently  glides  the  Ontonola 
Through  the  green  and  silent  woodland. 


Dashing   by   deep-blossomed   hillsides, 
White  with  .service  trees  and  dogwood 
Shaking  out  her  milk-white  ruffles 
As  she  sways  with  careless  laughter, 
Mimicking"  the  sun  and  shade  gods 
Who  are  fain  to  do  her  homage ; 
Down  into  the  smiling  valley 
Speeds   the   sweet-voiced   Ontonola. 


Softly   through    the   green-lipped   meadows 

Flows  the  gracious  Ontonola ; 

Dark    and    rich,    and    stained    with    loam-soil, 

Shot  with  tawny  gleams  and  shadowed 

By   the   tender  birch   and   maple ; 

Breathing   out   a   perfumed   coolness 

Culled    from    fresh    wild    rose    and    hemlock, 

Fidl  and  stately  winds  the  river, 

Ontonola,  Golden  Water. 
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AFTER    SEVEN     DAYS,     RETURN     TO 

CONSTANCE    LOVEJOY 
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Missis  Constance  Lovejoy 

Dear  Ma'm : — When  I  cum  fruni  up  in 
the  mountings  down  ter  this  cotten  mill 
town,  witch  ma'm  please  don't  name  if 
yer  git  this  inter  the  paper,  fer  I  don't 
never  want  nary  one  ter  know  hit  was- 
me  as  writ  this,  I  cum  along  with  ^law 
an'  Paw  an'  Sammy  an'  Lucrease  an'  the 
twins  more  fer  the  cyar  ride  than  ter 
work  in  the  mill,  fer  I  hadn't  ne\'er  bin 
on  nary  train  afore,  an'  Jed  Orley  was 
a  wantin'  me  ter  marry  him  back  home, 
witch  I  allowed  as  how  I  would  go  back 
an'  do.  Ma'm,  I  hain't  ter  gwine  ter 
sign  my  name  ter  this  letter,  cause  I 
hain't  got  much  edicatin,  fer  I  didn't 
live  nigh  no  school-house  up  in  the 
mountings.  \MTen  I  did  go  ter  school 
I  had  ter  walk  six  mile,  an'  the  school 
was  only  runnin'  three  months,  an  I 
never  did  git  ter  go  more'n  three  terms, 
but  I  went  regilar  then,  an  took  power- 
ful well  ter  my  books. 

Sence  I  cum  to  the  mill.  I  hearn  as 
how  thar  air  nite  classes  an  noon  classes 


teached  here,  and  I  sure  air  goin'  to  git 
sum  more  edicatin.  ma'm,  fer  I  air 
already  jined  a  noon  class,  an  I'm  a-goin' 
ter  jine  a  nite  one  as  soon  as  I  git  more 
usen  ter  things  an'  settled. 

A\  hen  we  got  ter  the  mill.  Paw  says 
as  how  I'd  better  work  out  my  fare  first, 
afore  goin'  back  ter  marry  Jed.  an'  I 
says  all  rite,  an'  I  went  ter  work  in  the 
mill  wile  Maw  was  fixin'  up  our  new 
house,  an'  hit  has  four  rooms  an'  is  the 
finest  house  I  ever  lived  in.  ]\Iaw  was 
goin'  ter  close  up  a  couple  of  the  rooms, 
but  a  kindlv-minded  lady  whut  the  mill 
pays  ter  do  fancy  cookin'  an'  sewin'.  says 
to  Maw  ter  try  spreadin'  out  sum,  so  we 
put  Lucrease  an'  me  in  one  room,  an' 
Sammy. an'  the  twins  in  another,  an'  we 
got  so  used  ter  hit.  I  declare  hit'd  be 
hard  ter  double  up  agin'  in  one  room 
like  we  alwus  lived  afore  in  a  one- 
roomed  cabin.  This  house  has  winders, 
an'  a  stove  ter  cook  on.  'stead  of  the  fire- 
place. \\t\\  ma'm.  the  work  at  the  mill 
hain't    so   hard   or   tirin'   as   the    work    I 
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alwus  done  back  home,  plowin'  the 
yearlin'  calf,  spHttin'  rails,  an'  the  like, 
an'  hit's  fine  ter  git  paid  fer  whut  yer 
do — fer  in  the  mountings  thar  wa'nt 
©   much  cash. 

Ma'm,  I  writ  Jed  Orley  ter  come  along 
down  an'  git  work  here  an'  I'd  marry 
him,  an'  Jed  writ  back  he'd  give  up  his 
free  mounting  life  fer  no  gal,  an'  I  writ 
him  whar  was  his  free  life,  fer  yer  don't 
own  no  land,  an'  gits  small  pay  fer  hard 
work  that  hain't  regilar,  an'  wants  me  ter 
live  in  an'  old  cabin  bilt  by  yer  grand- 
paw,  with  one  room  an'  a  leeky  roof  ? 
Three  months  is  gone  by  since  I  cum 
here,  an'  I  air  here  still,  fer  now  that  I 
know  whut  things  air  like  down  here,  I 
reckon  I  hain't  never  goin'  back  ter 
scratchin'  a  livin'  in  the  mountings.  An' 
ma'm,  thar's  a  feller  that  works  in  the 
mills  here,  Tom  Yancey,  that's  bin 
aggravatin'  me  ever  sence  I  cum.  It 
was  this  wa3^ 

The  first  night  we  was  here  thar  was 
a  big  crowd  over  ter  the  town,  an'  a  man 
was  talkin'  big  about  bein'  trod  on  an' 
uppressed,  an'  about  jestice  fer  all,  an' 
when  he  sees  me  runnin'  up  with  Sammy 
so's  not  ter  miss  the  show,  he  jumps  at 
me  an'  grabs  my  arm  an'  says:  ''^^'iH 
yer  let  yer  queens  be  capital  slaves?"  I 
was  scared,  an'  begun  ter  sniffle,  an' 
Samni}''  j^ells,  "She  hain't  no  slave;  only 
niggers  is  slaves" ;  an'  a  young  feller 
stepped  outer  the  crowd  an'  up  ter  the 
man  an'  shook  his  fist  in  the  man's  face 
an'  says,  "Take  yer  hand  offen  her!  Yer 
a  trouble-maker,  a  ageetator,  a  nanar- 
cist.  Yer  let  us  peeple  alone,  or  we'll 
ride  yer  out  of  town  on  a  fence  rail,  an' 
that'll  be  sum  jestice  fer  sure!"  An'  he 
turns  ter  the  crowd  an'  says,  "We  hain't 
no  lot  of  Chinks  an  Dagoes,  ter  be  led 
blindfold  by  this  son  of  a  dicshunarv 
agin'  men  as  alwus  treated  us  square  an' 
paid  us  prompt."  An'  the  crowd  yelled 
they  wasn't,  an'  hustled  the  man  off,  an' 


the  young  feller  was  Tom  Yancey,  an' 
walked  home  with  me  an'  Sammy. 

I  ast  Tom — he  told  me  his  name  was 
Tom  rite  off — whut  hit  wer'  all  erbout, 
an'  Tom  says  the  man  went  around 
the  country  stirrin'  up  furriners  an' 
ignerent  workin'  folks  ter  idleness  an' 
vielence,  an'  that  the  onl)'  peeple  they 
benefited  was  themselves. 

\Mien  we  reached  home  hit  was  dark, 
an'  thar  was  a  man  outside  the  house 
gittin'  ready  ter  take  our  picters.  Tom 
says,  "Air  yer  a  ageetator?"  An'  the 
man  laffs  an'  says,  "No,  I'm  a  fren'  ter 
you  all.  Line  up,  children;  this  is  my 
last  filem." 

Sammy  an'  I  lined  up  with  the  others, 
ter  be  took  bv  flashlight,  but  the  man 
wouldn't  let  Tom  in,  sayin'  he  was  too 
fine-lookin'  in  his  sto'  clothes,  witch  wuz 
funny,  cause  Tom  was  in  his  regular 
does  like  he's  worked  in  fer  three  years, 
ever  since  he  cum  ter  the  mill.  I  says 
we're  orful  dirty,  cause  we  jest  got  here 
terday.  'Sla.w  an  Paw  sure  did  look 
porly ;  but  the  man  says  "That's  all  rite, 
I'll  git  yer  picter  printed  in  a  paper;  an' 
we  was  a-right  proud  ter  be  took.  JNIaw 
says,  "Be  sure  an'  git  our  names  in  the 
paper,"  an'  the  man  snickered  an'  says, 
"We'll  name  the  picter,  'On  the  way  ter 
the  nite  shift',"  witch  made  us  all  laft". 
But  ma'm,  he  put  down  the  box  he  took 
us  with,  ter  rite  them  words  in  a  book, 
an'  Sammy  opened  the  box  ter  see  the 
picter,  and  says  I  don't  see  no  picter  in 
here,  an'  the  man  was  orful  mad,  an' 
says  his  day's  work  was  spiled,  an'  we 
never  would  see  no  picter. 

I  got  ter  likin'  Tom  fine,  fer  he's  a 
stiddy  feller,  an'  shaves  regilar,  an'  he's 
got  a  rite  smart  bit  saved  up  of  his  mill 
wages.  Hit  hain't  the  money  I'm  think- 
in'  of,  but  hit  shows  his  char-akter.  I 
told  Tom  about  Jed,  an'  I  writ  Jed  about 
Tom.  Jed  writ  me  a  sassy  postcard,  an' 
Tom — ma'm,    whut    do    ver   think    Tom 
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did?  Tom  don't  like  my  chawin'  ter- 
baccer  an'  dippin'  snuff,  an'  ast  me  ter 
give  hit  up,  an'  says  as  how  nice  gals 
don't  chaw.  Now  ma'm  I  ast  yer,  is  that 
so  ?  I  never  hearn  sech  a  thing  as  that. 
All  us  gals  chaw  back  in  the  mountings, 
an'  Jed  never  minded  hit  nary  one  bit, 
nor  naryone  else.  Do  yer  think  thar's 
anything  wrong  about  hit? 

Ternight  Tom  ast  me  ter  marry  him. 
He  says  "I  want  ter  marry  yer,  if  yer 
quit  chawin'  terbaccer."  I  laffs  an' 
says,  "Whut's  the  harm  of  that ;  don't 
be  foolish."  He  says,  "Hit  hain't  fool- 
ish, I  don't  want  my  wife  ter  chaw" ;  an' 
I  says,  "If  yer  don't  want  ter  marry  me 
as  I  am,  Tom  Yancey,  yer  know  whut 
yer  kin  do" — jest  like  that;  an'  he  says, 
"I'll  think  that  over,"  an'  goes  home. 
An'  that  was  ternight,  an'  I  set  rite  down 
ter  rite  yer  an'  ast  yer  advice,  fer  Maw 
and  Paw  want  me  ter  go  back  an'  marry 
Jed,  an'  truth  ter  tell  I  know  now  I  like 
Tom  bettern  Jed,  an'  I'd  never  go  back 
ter  the  mountings  nohow;  but  ma'm, 
whyfore  should  I  give  up  terbaccer  like 
I  alwus  used,  an'  whut  mus'  I  do?  If  I 
don't  give  up  chawin',  Tom'U  marrv 
sum  gal  whut  don't  chaw,  an'  ma'm, 
that'd  be  orful.  Please  rite  rite  off  ter 
yer  friend. 

— WiNxrE 

Dear  A\'innie : — T  was  very,  very 
pleased  to  get  your  letter,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  just  as  you  wish,  and  not  call 
yovi  by  your  full  name,  for  I  think  we 
should  pay  attention  to  one  another's 
wishes  in  such  matters.  Before  I  an- 
swer your  questions,  and  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  Tom's  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
a  wife  he  wants,  I  must  say  that  I  had 
intended  to  write  you,  and  all  the  other 
mill  girls  and  boys,  the  letter  I  promised 
you  last  month,  about  house-furnishings, 
and  how  we  could  all  help  the  little  girl 
who  is  going  to  be  married.     Well,  that 


little  girl  has  put  otf  her  marriage  until 
she  and  the  boy  who  is  to  be  her  hus- 
band can  lay  something  by.  I  think  this 
is  very  wise  of  them,  for  unless  a  young 
married  couple  have  something  saved 
up  they  are  likely  to  have  many  troubles 
that  will  make  their  life  hard.  How 
much  better  it  is  for  a  boy  or  a  man  to 
have  money  laid  by  before  he  takes  a 
wife. 

I  am  indeed  glad  that  you  are  going 
to  school  at  the  mill.  It  shows  you  want 
to  get  ahead,  and  make  something  of 
vourself.  I  think  Tom  has  made  a  wise 
choice  of  a  wife.  We  can't  get  ahead 
in  this  life  without  education,  and  the 
harder  we  study  the  quicker  we  get 
ahead.  As  soon  as  you  get  settled  at  the 
mill,  I  hope  you  will  do  as  you  plan,  and 
join  a  night  class,  too.  You  will  find 
your  teachers  are  ready  to  help  you  in 
every  way,  and  you  will  learn  more  than 
you  did  at  your  school  in  the  mountains. 

You  need  not  be  embarrassed  because 
your  letter  has  mistakes  in  it;  we  all 
have  to  learn  things  as  we  get  a  chance 
to  learn  them.  I  learn  new  things  every 
dav,  and  vou  can  be  sure  that  the  boy  or 
girl  who  thinks  they  know  it  all  doesn't 
know  much. 

I  think  it  is  very  sensible  of  you  not 
to  go  back  to  the  mountains  and  to  Jed. 
If  Jed  really  loved  you,  he  would  come 
d(iwn  to  the  mill  town,  as  you  asked  him 
to.  If  he  was  really  ambitious,  and 
wanted  to  improve  himself,  he  would  not 
stay  in  that  one-roomed  leaky  cabin, 
where  he  is  not  able  to  earn  much 
money,  and  where  he  will  never  better 
himself.  Now  that  you  know  about  all 
the  nice  things  that  make  housekeeping 
easv  and  life  pleasant.  I  am  sure  you 
would  never  be  happy  without  them. 
Isn't  it  fun  to  cook  on  a  good  stove?  I 
do  cooking  myself  now  and  then,  when- 
ever I  get  the  chance,  for  with  bright, 
clean  pots  and  pans,  and  a  well-scoured 
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kitchen,  I  enjoy  making  biscuit  and  drop- 
cakes,  and  preserving  watermelon  rind. 
Did  _you  ever  try  preserving  watermelon 
rind?  I  think  it  is  delicious,  and  if  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  how — but  there,  I 
daresay  your  mother  has  already  asked 
the  worker  in  charge  of  the  model 
kitchen  how  to  do  that,  and  lots  of  other 
cooking  and  preserving  besides. 

You  interested  me  in  what  you  said 
about  the  agitator  who  was  trying  to 
make  trouble  at  the  mill.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  these  agitators  are  allowed  to 
go  among  the  mill  people ;  for  they  are 
paid  to  do  it,  and  the)^  are  the  ones  who 
profit  bv  it,  not  the  people  who  work  in 
the  mill.  These  paid  men  have  been  the 
cause  of  lots  of  misery  and  want  among 
honest  working  men  and  women,  whom 
they    deceive   with   smooth-tongued   lies. 

Now  I  am  going  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion about  Tom.  From  your  letter  I 
have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  this 
young  man.  He  has  worked  steadily 
for  three  years,  and  has  laid  something 
by.  Then,  too,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
like  him — and  you  say  you  like  him  better 
than  you  do  Jed — if  he  were  not  worthy 
of  a  good  girl's  love.  So  I  am  glad 
you  asked  my  advice  about  his  wanting 
you  to  give  up  tobacco.  A\'e  must  help 
each  other  all  we  can,  and  I  am  doing- 
all  I  can  to  help  you  when  I  tell  you  Tom 
is  right.  He  wants  to  marry  you  ;  but  he 
doesn't  want  his  wife  to  use  tobacco, 
either  to  dip  snuff  or  to  chew — and  I 
admire  Tom  for  the  stand  he  has  taken. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  /  think  is  his  real 
reason?  He  won't  enjov  kissing  that 
pretty  little  mouth  of  yours  when  it's 
stained  by  tobacco  !  There  !  Now,  don't 
you     sympathize     with     him?      ^\'hy     I 


should  think  it  would  make  a  man  sick 
at  his  stomach  to  kiss  a  wife  who  had 
tobacco  in  her  mouth  or  the  stains  of 
it  on  her  lips. 

I  was  much  attracted  to  a  pretty  young 
girl  recently  at  one  of  the  mills.  She 
had  beautiful  hair  and  eyes  and  nose  and 
cheeks  and  chin,  but  her  little  rosebud 
mouth  dripped  tobacco  juice,  which  had 
spoiled  her  teeth,  too  ;  and  I  thought  what 
a  shame  it  was  to  have  her  beauty 
spoiled  in  this  way.  How  much  better 
if  she  had  kept  her  teeth  white  and 
clean,  her  lips  unstained,  and  her  breath 
sweet '.  How  much  better  the  boys 
would  have  liked  her ! 

If  vou  are  wise,  Winnie — and  I  am 
sure  you  are — you  will  do  as  Tom  asks 
vou  to,  and  you  will  soon  be  very  glad 
you  did  so.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
please  the  one  we  love,  and  I  feel  certain 
Tom  wotild  do  a  whole  lot  of  things  for 
vou.  Don't  you  have  any  false  pride 
about  gi\'ing  up  this  habit.  Tom  will 
think  all  the  more  of  you  for  doing  it. 
I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  you've 
already  decided  to  g\ye  it  up  of  your  own 
accord! 

Write  me  again,  and  let  me  know  how 
things  are  going  with  you.  I  shall  re- 
spect vour  confidence,  and  won't  print 
your  name  so  long  as  3'ou  don't  want  me 
to.  Sincerelv  vour  friend 

COXSTAXCE    LOVEJOY 

P.  S. — Perhaps  when  I  write  about 
the  house-furnishings,  vou  will  be 
thinking  about  furnishing  a  house, 
too.  But  the  best  kind  of  a  furnishing 
you  can  get  now  is  the  education  you  will 
get  at  the  noon  and  night  classes !  That 
is  the  kind  that  will  never  wear  out! — 
C.  L. 
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To  the  People  of  Winston  and  Salem  and  the 
Rural  Communities  of  Forsyth  County 

^^KY-LAND  comes  among  you  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  timid, 
*~"^^  young  bride  when  she  goes  into  the  home  of  her  husband  to  meet  his  family 
for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  peculiar  feeling  of  apprehension ;  she  wonders  whether 
they  will  like  and  approve  of  her,  whether  her  personality  will  appeal  to  them,  her 
viewpoint  be  the  same  as  theirs.  So  much  depends  upon  the  first  impression.  She 
feels  that  their  criticism  will  be  analytical  and  she  shrinks  from  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  her  secret  and  most  ardent  desire  to  win  them. 

When  they  take  her  to  their  hearts  and  pledge  their  love  and  fidelity  to  her 
interests  what  a  burden  is  lifted  from  her  soul!  What  an  exhilarating  uplift  she 
experiences!  Assured  thus  of  their  support  and  sympathy  she  sets  out  with  new 
courage  and  inspiration  to  meet  her  problems  and  strives  with  redoubled  energy 
to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  her. 

??      ??      ?3      &      ?3 

It  is  Sky-Land's  intense  desire  to  please  you;  to  measure  up  to  the  high 
standard  you  seem  to  have  set  in  all  your  undertakings.  Will  you  take  Sky-Land 
to  your  hearts  and  with  your  usual  broad  chairty  overlook  her  shortcomings,  or 
better  still,  in  a  spirit  of  true  helpfulness,  point  them  out  and  offer  suggestions  for 
their  remedy? 

Sky-Land  believes  you  will  and  thanking  you  promises  to  strive  bravely  to 
prove  herself  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

&|    S"    "2?    &    Cs 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  be  conversant  with  Sky-Land's 
policy,  it  may  be  well  to  outline  it  here: 

Sky-Land's  principal  mission  thus  far  has  been  to  aid  in  giving  wider  pub- 
licity to  the  development  of  North  Carolina's  wonderful  resources,  the  exploitation 
of  her  magnificent  possibilities. 
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Encouraged  by  the  popular  favor  the  magazine  has  incurred,  and  in  keeping 
with  its  policy  of  expansion,  it  is  the  editor's  desire  to  broaden  its  scope  of  useful- 
ness that  it  may  become  the  vital  exponent  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  South. 
Although  published  on  Southern  soil,  its  contributors  for  the  most  part  Southern- 
ers, sectionalism  shall  have  no  place  in  its  pages;  rather  shall  Sky-Land  seek  to 
become  the  reflector  of  national  ideals. 

Sky- Land  is  non-political,  non-sectarian,  and  stands  for  the  better 
things;  for  progressive  movement;  for  reform  where  reform  is  needed;  for  larger 
culture;  for  happy  home  life.  One  of  its  highest  aims  is  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Southern  literature.  In  its  new  field  another  ambition  is  added,  that  of  becom- 
ing the  publicity  organ  of  Winston  and  Salem  and  Forsyth  county's  multiplied 
interests. 

53    53    §1    53    ?p 

It  was  with  mature  deliberation,  after  having  carefully  studied  conditions  in 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  State,  that  Winston-Salem  was  chosen  the  prospective 
home  of  Sky-Land. 

The  solid  foundation  upon  which  Winston-Salem  rests;  the  optimistic  faith 
Sky-Land  has  in  the  greatness  of  its  future,  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  leader  among  the  largest  and  best  towns  in  the  State ;  the  earnest  pur- 
posefulness  of  its  excellent  citizenship;  the  promise  of  co-operation  and  support  by 
the  leading  business  men  all  conspired  to  bring  about  the  decision  that  Winston- 
Salem  was  the  logical  home  for  Sky-Land. 

5?    §1    53    5?    23 

Realizing  that  co-operation  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  any  undertaking, 
Sky-Land  not  only  craves  the  united  good  will  of  the  people  of  Winston  and 
Salem  and  Forsyth  county,  but  asks  their  material  support  in  the  way  of  adver- 
tising patronage  and  subscriptions. 

If  Sky-Land  remains  permanently  with  you,  allied  with  your  interests  and 
working  faithfully  for  the  upbuilding  of  your  communities,  it  must  have  this  sup- 
port in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  move  it  to  another 
State  which  has  offered  an  excellent  support  and  other  attractive  inducements. 

We  therefore  ask  that  you  kindly  examine  the  magazine  carefully,  the  names 
of  its  advisory  board,  staff  of  contributors,  its  mechanical  makeup,  table  of  con- 
tents, familiarize  yourself  with  its  policy,  and  we  believe  you  will  not  only  find  it 
worthy  of  your  support,  but  that  you  will  give  that  support  right  cheerfully  from 
the  outset. 
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iporctoorb 

^0  taar  of  faattle'sf  sfounb 

Was  fjcarb  tlje  toorlb  arounb; 

Ci)c  ibk  Spear  anb  sfjielb  toere  ttst)  upfjimg; 

Cf)c  boofeeb  cfjariot  stoob 

Mnstaineb  toitt  fjostile  bloob; 

Cf)c  trumpet  gpafec  not  to  tfjc  arnteb  ttjrong: 

Hnb  btngs  sat  still  toitf)  atoful  tvt, 

Ms  if  tfjep  surelp  fenrtD  tljeir  Hobran  Horb  ioas  bp. 

§1  ci  C2  e? 

2?ut  peaceful  toaS  tfjc  nigftt 

l©terein  tfje  Prince  of  Higfjt 

Cf  is  reign  of  Peace  upon  tJje  cartf)  ftegan. 

'^fje  iuinbs  toitt  toonber  toftist. 

^mooti)lj'  tf)e  boaters  fetsseb, 

t©f)ispcring  ncto  jops  to  tfje  milb  O^cean, 

l©f)o  tioto  fjati)  quite  forgot  to  rafae, 

W\)ih  birbs  of  calm  Sit  broobing  on  tfje  cfjarmcb  toabe. 

— JProm  JlSilton's  i|pnin  on  tftt  Jgatibitp. 
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Sky-Land  Speeds  You  the  Season's 
Heartiest  Good  Wishes 

As  the  greatest  of  all  anniversaries 
draws  near,  it  is  Sky-Land's  joy  and 
privilege  to  again  wish  its  advisory 
board,  its  contributors,  readers,  adver- 
tisers, and  those  faithful  friends,  who 
have  been  so  loyal  and  true  to  its  in- 
terests through  the  upward  struggle  the 
past  year,  the  richest,  happiest  Christ- 
mas they  have  yet  enjoyed. 

May  the  approaching  season  be  one 
of  royal  good  cheer;  may  the  Christ 
peace  fill  each  heart,  and  the  coming 
year  bring  with  it  abundant  blessings. 

Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward 
Men 

With  the  return  of  the  World's  great- 
est anniversary,  the  birthday  of  the 
Christ  child,  the  Christmas  spirit  takes 
possession  of  us ;  and  as  we  listen  again 
to  the  Christ-old  message, with  its  star- 
radiant,  everlasting  promise  of  peace  on 
earth  goodwill  toward  men,  our  hearts 
grow  wistfully  tender  towards  all  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  message 
in  its  fullest  significance  was  never  as 
clearly  comprehended,  as  fully  appre- 
ciated by  us  Americans  as  at  the  present 
crisis.  While  nation  lifts  its  sword 
against  nation,  and  the  god  of  war 
ruthlessly  claims  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  the  Dove  of  Peace 
hovers  over  our  fair  land  with  out- 
stretched wing.  No  bloodshed,  no 
famine — peace,   plenty,   our  trade  con- 


ditions which  were  temporarily  demor- 
alized becoming  rapidly  adjusted — 
surely  with  renewed  gratitude  we  can 
lift  our  voices  to  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  in  a  mighty 
anthem  of  praise — peace  on  earth  good 
will  towards  men!  Nor  will  we  express 
our  thanksgiving  in  lip  service  alone, 
but  in  deeds  of  loving  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  towards  the  sorrowing  and 
afflicted,  for  the  American  heart  has 
been  touched  by  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing— the  cry  of  starving  millions,  and 
the  American  heart  responds  to  the  call 
of  distress  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  come. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  the  World's  greatest 
tragedy,  we  have  watched  the  fabric 
of  a  once  vaunted  civilization  being 
ruthlessly  torn  asunder,  and  have  re- 
coiled at  the  daring  sa\'agery  of  primi- 
tive passion,  unbridled  and  unrestrained, 
as  it  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon  inno- 
cent heads. 

Sick  with  the  horror  of  it  the  voice  of 
the  American  nation  rose  in  a  mighty 
cry  to  God  for  merciful  intervention, 
that  peace  on  earth  good  will  towards 
men  might  have  its  way.  But  the  ear 
of  the  Almighty  heeded  not  at  that 
time,  the  sovereign  will  must  be  accom- 
plished in  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
that  there  shall  be  war  and  rumors  of 
war. 

And  now  as  we  come  again  to  cele- 
brate the  Nativity — the  light  of  a  great 
peace  flooding  our  souls — in  sympathy 
profound  our  hearts  turn  to  blood- 
stained  Europe.     Peace  on  earth  good 
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will  towards  men!  We  seem  to  see  the 
sacred  words  stained  as  it  were  with  the 
dark  tracery  of  blood,  and  to  hear  the 
anguished  wail  of  a  stricken  people — 
How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long? 

Where  military  despotism  holds  swaj' 
and  mediaeval  barbarism  stalks  naked 
and  unafraid  the  words  of  the  sacred 
message — peace  on  earth  good  will 
towards  men — take  on  the  ring  of  hol- 
low mockery,  feeble  in  force  and  mean- 
ingless as  the  incoherent  chant  of  a 
despairing  soul  before  some  heathen 
idol.  And  out  of  the  depths  of  our 
hearts  we  cry : 

"Lord  bid  war's  trumpet  cease; 
Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 
Under  thy  wings; 
Make  all  thy  Nations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath  thy  sun, 
Till  thou  shalt  reign  alone. 
Great  God  of  kings. 


Peace  on  earth  good  will  towards 
men!  Surely  the  mad  lust  for  blood  must 
soon  be  sated.  Faint  with  its  wreak- 
ing stench  the  nations  must  shortly  be 
surfeited.  Yet  a  little  while  and  peace 
on  earth  good  will  towards  men  shall 
reign  in  the  God-cleansed  heart  of  the 
Universe.  And  there  shall  be  no  more 
wars,  neither  rumors  of  wars,  nor  shall 
there  be  lamentation  in  Ramah,  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not. 
Even  now  the  Dove  of  Peace  may  be 
hovering  over  Europe's  blood-drenched 
soil  with  olive  branch  outstretched  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  reign 
of  Universal  Peace  may  be  but  a  brief 
way  off. 

"At  Christmas-tide  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounty  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Love  is  heaven  and  claims  its  own." 


FIREWORKS  AND  MISTLETOE 

Tp  I  RE-WORKS  and  mistletoe,  holly- 
-*-  wreaths  and  plum  pudding;  kind 
thoughts,  good  will,  generous  deeds;  the 
rush  of  merry  crowds,  the  lure  of  shop- 
windows;  gifts,  carols,  the  medley  of 
bells  and  laughter;  the  tinkle  of  coins  in 
Salvation  Lassies'  tambourines;  strings 
of  colored  pop-corn,  Red-Cross  stamps, 
cornucopias;  the  Society  For  the  Pre- 
vention of  Useless  Giving  with  hand 
raised  like  a  policeman  attempting  to 
regulate  traffic;  myths  and  memories, — 
Santa  Glaus  in  ermined  pomp,  toy- 
filled  stockings,  gilt  trimmed  pine-trees 
aglitter  with  lighted  candles;  the  recol- 
lection of  friends  and  the  resurrection  of 
relatives;  the  impulse  of  altruism  and 
the  spirit  of  optimism;  cheerful  hearts, 
hospitality,  organ-music,  and  above 
snow-covered  roofs  one  clear  star  in  the 
evening  sky, — Christmas! 

The  same  old  Christmas. 

With  a  difference. 

Our  Christmas,  like  our  climate,  is 
slowly  changing,  so  slowly  that  the  most 
of  us  are  not  aware  of  a  change.  The 
celebration  of  the  day  is  less  simple 
than  it  used  to  be,  less  significant  in  its 
religious  import.  It  is  becoming  a 
secular  holiday  rather  than  a  religious 
holiday.  The  religious  observation  of 
Christmas  is  unlessened  in  extent  and 
undiminished  in  sincerity,  but  the  secu- 
lar obligations  and  festivities  which 
have  come  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Christmas  season  have  so  rapidly  and 
greatly  increased  that  the  celebration 
of  the  churches  is  over-shadowed.  We 
still  have  our  special  religious  services 
and  our  inspiring  church  music,  but  is 
it  not  true  that  many  of  us  have  our 
minds  more  on  the  turkeys  than  the 
text?  In  how  many  homes  is  Christmas 
celebrated  with  the  paramount  thought 
that  it  is  Christ's  natal  day? 
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Gift-giving,  from  voluntary  offerings 
to  the  poor,  has  come  to  be  an  obHga- 
tory  exchange  among  the  well-to-do; 
resulting  in  petty  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings and  foolish  expenditures.  The 
money  which  people  can  not  afford  to 
spend,  and  do  spend  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  Christmas  gift-giving 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  is  a  very 
considerable  amount,  and  one  which  is 
every  year  increasing. 

The  Society  For  the  Prevention  of 
Useless  Giving,  conveniently  termed  the 
"Spugs,"  is  doing  good  work  to  check 
this  harmful  extravagance,  but  its  atten- 
tion so  far  has  been  confined  to  the 
working  classes,  with  an  effort  to  stop 
gift-giving  by  employees  to  their  em- 
ployers in  those  cases,  largely  in  depart- 
ment stores,  where  the  custom  has 
developed  into  graft,  and  the  employee 
who  does  not  give  stands  in  fear  of 
losing  his  or  her  position.  There  is  an 
equally  worthy  work  for  the  "Spugs" 
among  the  well-to-do;  a  fertile  field 
here  awaits  the  Society's  attention.  Let 
this  Society  confine  its  efforts  for  a 
while  to  people  who,  moderately  well 
off,  are  rich  in  friends  and  acquaintances; 
for  if  there  is  useless  and  harmful  giv- 
ing anywhere,  it  is  in  this  class. 

In  the  country  districts  the  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  has  changed  also. 
The  good  old-fashioned  country  Christ- 
mas is  still  to  be  found — for  which  we 
must  be  grateful — but  in  too  many  dis- 
tricts the  celebration  of  this  holiday  has 
degenerated  into  a  bucolic  orgy.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  liquor  houses  of 
the  country  do  a  bigger  business  at 
Christmas  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  In  many  parts  of  several 
states  "Order  Your  Christmas  Whiskey 
Early"  is  the  new  slogan  which  has 
replaced  the  old  one, — "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men." 

If   Christmas   is   becoming   a   secular 


holiday  rather  than  a  religious  holiday, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  in  this 
thought  we  must  take  comfort,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  secular  celebrations — 
the  greater  part,  let  us  hope — springs 
from  an  impulsive  generosity  which  in 
its  results  works  for  the  same  good  end 
as  the  religious  celebrations, — benefit  to 
the  needy.  The  desire  to  put  out  a 
helping  hand,  to  lighten  a  fellow  crea- 
ture's burden  is  still  an  integral  part  of 
the  Christmas  spirit;  however  it  may  be 
manifested.  The  change  is  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit,  not  in  the  spirit 
itself. 

No  finer  example  of  this  spirit  of 
generosity  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
sailing  of  the  S.  S.  Jason  from  New 
York  on  November  eleventh  last,  with 
a  cargo  of  Christmas  gifts  and  toys  for 
children  who  have  been  orphaned  and 
families  who  have  been  impoverished 
by  the  war  in  Europe.  The  "Christmas- 
Ship"  carried  no  less  than  sixty  car- 
loads of  presents  given  by  Americans 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other;  five  million  gifts  to  be  distributed 
alike  among  the  homes  of  the  warring 
nations, — in  England,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Servia.  Merry 
Christmas  to  all! 

Yes,  the  same  old  Christmas. 

With  a  difference. 

But  the  difference,  thank  God,  is  not 
in  our  hearts. 

North  Carolina  at  the  Panama 
Exposition 

'  I  "'HE  Commonwealth  of  North  Caro- 
-*-  lina  will  be  represented  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exhibition 
at  San  Francisco,  by  a  complete,  worthy, 
and  attractive  display  of  its  resources. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Craig  to  arrange  for  this  exhibit 
are  joining  hands  with  the  people  of  the 
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State  as  well  as  with  the  great  industries 
in  order  to  make  the  exhibit  a  truly  rep- 
resentative one. 

The  woods,  timbers,  minerals,  gems, 
crops,  and  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  shown  in  exhibits,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  moving-picture  film. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolina 
boys,  representing  every  county,  will 
represent  the  State  at  the  great  conven- 
tion of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs,  to  be  held  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State  wishes  to  be  sure  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  crops,  etc.,  and  will  wel- 
come samples  of  unusual  size,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  location  of  notable  oak  and 
poplar  trees,  and  any  further  aid  in 
making  the  State's  exhibit  the  really 
striking  display  which  it  must  be  to  be 
truly  representative. 

Dress,  Morals,  Magazines  and  the 
Dance 

'T^HE  twelfth  biennial  convention  of 
-*-  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  held  in  Chicago,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  over  seventeen  hundred. 
Woman's  suffrage  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  convention,  but  with  a 
minority  protest  attached.  Live  issues 
of  the  day  were  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions passed  bearing  on  dress,  morals, 
magazines,  and  the  dance.  Extreme 
styles  of  today  in  dress  were  heavily 
scored  as  immoral.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  e.xcerpts  from  the  pertinent 
paper  read  by  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette, 
of  California,  are  well  worth  noting; 

"The  morals  of  a  woman  are  read  in 
her  gowns,  and  slovenly  dress  and  in- 
dicates her  mental  traits ;  the  woman  who 
is  addicted  to  extreme  styles  is  sure  to 
be  an  extremist  in  everything  else.  But 
every  woman  who  wears  immoral  clothes 


is  not  necessarily  immoral:  women  reck- 
lessly and  relentlessly  follow  prevailing 
fashions  without  knowing  why. 

"No  matter  if  the  neck  be  exposed 
nearly  to  the  waist-line,  and  the  limbs 
nearly  halfway  to  the  knees,  if  only  the 
style  be  followed,  health  and  suggestive- 
ness  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  craze  to  be 
in  fashion. 

"As  the  fashions  are  today,  a  woman 
would  have  to  design  nearly  everything 
for  herself  if  she  would  not  wear  im- 
moral clothes,  for  fashions,  especially 
French  fashions,  are  not  designed  for 
good  women.  Good  women  will  not 
spend  money  enough  to  suit  the  mer- 
chants. That  is  the  reason  that  every 
new  fashion  is  designed  originally  for 
the  demimonde  of  Paris.  Throughout 
Europe,  the  women  of  nobility  and  social 
position  are  like  wrens  compared  with 
the  cockatoos  of  the  half-world.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  thought  that  it  is  the  latter 
who  set  the  standard  which  our  fash- 
ionable women  follow  with  naive  avidity. 

"The  following  of  fashion  dictation 
causes  foolish  women  to  eat  their  hearts 
out  with  longings  they  cannot  gratify; 
leads  to  unhappiness,  the  ruination  of 
homes,  and  the  bartering  of  virtue 
itself." 

The  suggestive  magazine  story  re- 
ceived its  due  in  the  resolution  adopted 
protesting  against  the  risque  story,  and 
pledging  members  of  the  Federation  to 
subscribe  only  for  those  publications 
whose  columns  are  clean. 

Another  resolution  censured  immodest 
forms  of  dancing. 

Sex-lessons  in  public  schools  were  dis- 
cussed, and  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Chicago  public  schools 
told  the  delegates  that  sex  lectures  to 
the  school  children  in  Chicago  were  a 
success. 

"The  girls,  enlightened,  left  the  lecture 
halls  with  uplifted  chins,  in  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  womanhood  that  was  in  them, 
instead  of  with  the  smirks  of  ignorance." 
She  said,  "I  am  convinced  of  the  value 
of  these  lectures.  They  teach  respect  for 
the  body;  and  this  respect  will  solve  the 
problem  of  personal  hygiene." 

Presidents  of  the  State  Federations, 
in  short  talks,  stated  the  greatest  needs 
of  their  States. 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennypacker  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation. 

A  feature  of  the  varied  program  was  a 
speech  by  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  daugh- 
ter of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
made  a  plea  for  the  erection  of  com- 
munity centers,  where  residents  of  towns 
and  cities  could  meet  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  public  importance. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  was  well  represented  at 
the  Convention,  which  was  the  most 
successful  ever  held. 

Christmas   Contemplation. 

By  V.  W.  T. 

TT  IS  a  strange  perversion,  and  would 
-^  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  grimly 
tragic.  The  time  when  Christendom 
unites  in  commemorating  the  Supreme 
Gift,  the  timg  which  ought  to  be  per- 
meated with  deep  and  abiding  peace 
and  serene  and  spontaneous  joy  in  the 
dissemination  of  happiness, — that  time 
is,  of  all  times,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
turmoil  and  rush  and  confusion  and 
over-strained  temper.  "Oh,  well,"  says 
many  a  burdened  housekeeper,  "Christ- 
mas ought  to  be  a  time  of  gladness;  we 
ought  to  take  pleasure  in  giving.  But 
is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  There 
is  so  much  to  do,  and  so  many  people 
to  be  remembered.  And  the  giving  is 
on  so  lavish  a  scale;  people  expect  so 
much    now;   and    the   whole   thing   has 


become    a   drain    on    one's    finances    as 
well  as  one's  strength  and  temper." 

"How  silently,  how  silently,  the 
wondrous  Gift  is  given."  But  how 
ostentatiously,  how  blatantly  do  we  too 
often  mock  the  season  with  our  con- 
ventional and  selfish  giving.  We  chase 
after  shadows  and  lose  the  substance. 
We  miss  the  whole  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas The  season  which  should  renew 
and  increase  our  strength  and  happiness, 
too  often  results  in  dissipation  of 
strength  and  leaves  us  nervous  wrecks. 
And  the  whole  trouble  is  that  we  have 
lost  touch  with  fundamental  principles, 
and  are  living  on  the  surface.  We  are 
slaves  to  convention. 


^ 


"Which  things,"  as  the  Apostle  says, 
"are  an  allegory."  For  Christmas  is 
not  the  only  occasion  which  we  mar  by 
superficial  and  conventional  observance. 
The  whole  trend  of  modern  life,  with 
its  complexity  and  artificiality,  is  in 
that  direction.  The  deepest  joys,  the 
strongest  emotions,  are  the  most  ele- 
mentary. And  are  we  in  danger  of 
losing  them  because  we  have  departed 
far  from  Nature  and  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  things  that  are  fundamental. 
And  the  result  is  neurasthenia, — and  all 
the  other  modern  diseases  with  long 
Greek  names, — diseases  to  which  our 
fathers  were  happily  strangers.  We 
well  may,  in  all  truth  and  sincerety,  echo 
Kipling's  prayer:  "Give  us  the  hearts 
of  our  fathers  of  old." 

"Lo!  now  is  come  our  joyful  feast ! 
Let  every  man  be  jolly; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 
And  every  post  with  holly." 
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"The  Hemans  of  America" 

TN  the  light  of  the  present  activities 

-*-     of  the"  wild  women  of  England,"  it 

is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were 

Hemans  in  America  as  long  ago  as  1846. 

and  the  following  appeal  to  them  to  rock 

their    country's    cradles    instead    of    its 

votes  is  particularly  apt  at  this  time.    It 

was  written  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney, 

and  appeared  in  The  Ladies'  Wreath 

si.xty-eight    years    ago.         Its    singsong 

meter  and  grandiloquent  style  suggest- 

the  pig-tailed  and  white-frocked  schools 

girl  on  the  commencement  platform,  but 

shall  we  suggest  that  its  sentiment  is 

altogether  old-fashioned?     No,  sister — 

No. 

THE  HEMANS  OF  AMERICA 

How  shall  we  aid  the  land  we  live? 
O'er  musty  tomes  to  pore 
And  catch  the  warrier's  wrathful  mood 
From  Amazonian  lore? 
In  turbulence  or  pride  incite, 
And  quench  of  peace  the  seraph  light? 
Relinquish  for  a  meteor's  glare 
The  boon  of  love's  protecting  care? 
Ambition's  wind-swept  heights  assail 
And  shun  the  sweet  domestic  vale? 
No,  sister;   no. 

How  aid  our  land?     The  fearless  voice 
Mid  public  haunts  to  raise? 
Or  barter  for  an  empty  fame 
Affection's  priceless  praise? 
For  Women's  Rights  to  clamor  loud 
And  dare  the  throng  and  face  the  crowd? 
Or,  in  the  wild  desire  to  roam 
Forget  those  charities  of  home. 
That  pain  to  soothe,  that  grief  control 
And  lull  to  harmony  the  soul? 
No,  sister;   no. 

In  our  own  sphere,  the  hearth  beside, 
The  patriot's  heart  to  cheer; 
The  young  unfolding  mind  to  guide. 
The  future  sage  to  rear; 
Where  sleeps  the  cradled  infant  fair. 
To  watch  with  love  and  kneel  in  prayer — 
Bless  each  sad  soul  with  pity's  smile. 
And  frown  on  every  latent  wile 
That  threats  the  pure  domestic  shade. 
Sister — so  best  our  life  shall  aid 
The  land  we  love. 


Full  Time-Full  Pay. 

/\  MID  the  general  business  depression 
-^  -*-  in  this  country  following  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Europe  the  oper- 
atives of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  south 
stand  forth  among  those  less  seriously 
affected  by  the  conflict  than  perhaps 
any  other  class.  With  few  exceptions  the 
big  cotton-mills  of  the  South  are  run- 
ning on  full  time  with  full  pay-rolls  and 
full  pay.  The  employees  of  the  cotton- 
mills  are  not  numbered  among  the 
people  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  war. 
For  once,  the  sympathy  of  those  uni- 
formed reformers  who  regard  cotton- 
mills  as  Dante  regarded  the  Inferno,  is 
so  obviously  out  of  place  as  to  be  shame- 
faced into  silence.  The  cotton-mill 
operatives  are  in  luck,  and  they  know 
it!  With  full  time  and  full  pay,  in 
spite  of  the  general  business  depression, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  Christmas  cheer 
and  Christmas  turkeys  this  year  in 
cotton-mill  towns. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 


A  STORY  OF  THE  TYROL 


By  Payne  Erskine 


lj"*AR  up  in  the  high  Tyrolian  moun- 
J-  tains  in  the  village  of  Bergendorf, 
two  children  stood  before  the  window  of 
a  small  shop  gazing  at  the  pretty  things 
displayed  there  for  sale.  They  held 
between  them  each  clinging  to  the 
handle,  a  basket  in  which  something 
had  been  carefully  packed,  and  covered 
with  an  old  blue  cloth.  The  children 
had  been  many  times  to  this  shop,  but 
never  before  had  they  seen  it  so  gay, 
nor  the  window  so  wonderful,  for  the 
deep  recess  had  been  made  to  look  like 
a  snowy  bower,  and  in  the  midst  a 
little  tree  had  been  set, — a  very  green 
tree,  with  stiff  branches. 

All  over  the  floor  of  the  space,  and 
under  the  tree,  white  cotton  had  been 
laid,  sprinkled  with  sparkling,  silver 
tinsel.  It  looked  like  glistening  snow. 
At  one  side  were  little  figures  of  shep- 
herds standing  or  kneeling  about  on  the 
ground,  and  close  to  them  were  small 
woolly  sheep  and  lambs  standing  in  the 
snow  on  stiff  wooden  pegs. 

Before  them  draped  in  a  long  blue 
cloak,  sat  a  figure  of  the  sweet  Mother 
Mary,  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant 
Jesus.  Leaning  over  her  was  a  figure  of 
a  bearded  man  with  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
who  was  Joseph,  and  close  behind  him 
was  a  funny  little  brown  donkey  with 
his  head  over  a  tiny  manger  wherein 
was  a  wisp  of  hay. 

Three  old  men  in  brown  cloaks,  were 
standing  near.  They  had  long  white 
beards,  and  each  held  in  his  hand  a 
gilt  box.    These  were  the  wise  men  who 


had  been  following  the  star  which  should 
lead  them  to  the  little  Child  Jesus.  In 
their  boxes  they  had  gifts  for  the  Babe. 
The  children  gazed  earnestly  and  lov- 
ingly, pointing  out  this  and  that  to 
each  other,  with  little  fingers  red  with 
cold,  and  whispering  together,  for  they 
knew  the  story. 

There  it  was  all  pictured  before  them 
just  as  they  had  been  told  it — the  story 
of  the  Holy  Babe  born  so  long  ago  in  a 
manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for 
His  parents  at  the  inn.  They  did  not 
know  which  they  admired  most, — the 
shepherds  and  the  wise  men  and  the 
sheep,  or  the  tree  glittering  with  its 
frost  and  silvery  tinsel  and  frail  glass 
balls  of  brilliant  hues.  Upon  the  tree 
were  wonderful  tissue  flowers,  and  or- 
naments like  shining  ice  drops  every- 
where, and  tiny  ruby  colored  birds,  with 
shimmering,  spun  glass  tails. 

A  pair  of  plump,  white  hands  appeared 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  interior  of 
the  shop  and  fastened  a  little  pink  and 
white  angel  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe 
of  the  thinnest  blue  silk,  with  a  golden 
crown  on  its  head,  and  with  spreading 
wide  white  wings,  in  the  very  tip  top 
of  the  tree,  where  it  hung  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  if  it  were  blessing  all 
beneath  it. 

"Oh,  Marta,  Marta,  look!"  Is  that 
the  Holy  Mother?" 

"No,  Carl  Witner,  such  a  baby  you 
are!  Can't  you  see  that  the  Holy 
mother  is  sitting  down  there  with  the 
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little  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  all  the 
sheep  looking  ?" 

"Who  is  it  then  on  the  tree?  Oh  look!" 

The  plump  hands  again  came  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  this  time  they  left 
two  little  white  doves  swinging  among 
the  green  twings  with  wings  wide  spread 
as  if  they  were  flying  through  the  tree. 

"Look,  look!"  Carl  pointed  with  his 
fat  little  red  forefinger. 

"That  is  only  the  angel  to  sing  'Peace 
on  earth,'  and  the  doves  are  the  'Peace.' 
Come  Carl.    You  stay  too  long  looking." 

"Wait  Marta,  until  I  see  the  lambs 
and  the  shepherds,  and  the  Holy  Mother 
some  more.  Grannie  said  you  should 
wait  on  me  a  little." 

A  big  man,  a  stranger  from  America 
entered  the  shop,  and  stood  where  there 
was  barely  room  for  him  to  turn  around. 
He  began  talking  to  the  woman  whose 
hands  were  busy  with  the  Christmas 
symbols.  She  paid  no  attention  to  the 
children  who  came  timidly  and  stood 
inside  the  doorway  waiting.  She  was 
answering  the  big  man's  questions  and 
wondering  why  he  asked  them. 

"Herr  Witner?  Oh,  he  is  dead  these 
many  years." 

"Then  the  inn  belongs  to  his  son, 
nowr 

"His  son?  No,  he  is  long  ago  killed 
in  the  war.  Before  his  father  died  was 
he  killed." 

"Killed  in  the  war!  So,  so.  Then  is 
the  inn  closed  and  I  have  no  place  to 
stay  in  the  village.     I  must  go  on." 

The  woman  paused  a  moment  in  her 
work,  and  turned  facing  him  with  her 
arms  akimbo.  "Did  I  say  closed?" 
She  lifted  her  head  with  a  backward 
toss,  then  spied  the  children  and  leaned 
far  over  the  counter  toward  them. 
"You  have  brought  them  at  last?  Well, 
it  is  time,  too." 

She  took  their  basket  and  placed  it  on 
the  counter  before  her,  and  lifted  the 


cloth  and  took  out  the  articles  it  covered. 
Coarse,  heavy  wool  mittens  and  men's 
hose  they  were.  She  took  them  to  the 
window  and  examined  them  carefully 
and  frowned  as  she  looked  them  over. 

"Here  are  dropped  stitches  again, 
many  of  them.  You  must  be  more 
careful  Marta,  and  watch.  I  will  have 
to  take  off  a  few  pfenigs  on  these  brown 
ones." 

"But  Grannie  cannot  see  any  more 
now,  and  since  it  is  cold,  we  must  always 
have  the  door  shut,  and  we  have  no 
candles,  so  I  cannot  see,  for  she  knits 
sitting  in  the  dark." 

"What  is  that?  No  candles!  And  I 
gave  you  two  last  week, — good  candles, 
so  you  might  see  to  take  up  the  stitches 
your  grandmother  drops."  The  child 
hung  her  head  and  said  nothing.  The 
woman  looked  at  her  sharply.  "What 
became  of  those  candles?" 

"Grannie  said  candles  were  no  good 
to  her  now  she  is  blind,  and  she  made 
me  take  them  to  Herr  Witner  to  sell 
them  for  money." 

"Well, — go  on.  Did  you  get  money 
for  them?" 

"Grannie  said  when  we  need  food  to 
eat,  it  is  a  sin  to  burn  up  good  money 
in  candles." 

The  child's  voice  shook.  She  tied  the 
ends  of  her  gay  little  head  kerchief 
tightly  under  her  chin,  and  took  her 
brother's  hand  in  hers  for  comfort  in 
her  embarrassment.  When  the  mistress 
of  the  shop  leaned  far  over  the  counter 
in  this  way,  and  spoke  loudly,  there 
seemed  to  the  big  man  to  be  no  room 
for  him  in  there,  but  he  did  not  leave 
for  that.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
examined  carefully  a  carved  tobacco 
pipe  that  hung  with  other  pipes  by  the 
window,  and  listened. 

"Go  on,  I  say.  Did  you  get  money 
for  my  good  candles?" 

"Herr  Witner  said  he  could  not  give 
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money  for  candles  these  days,  for  he 
had  no  guests  at  the  inn,  but  he  gave 
us  meal  for  our  puddings,  and  a  little 
meat  fat,  and  some  salt." 

Then  the  woman  behind  the  counter 
began  to  scold  roundly,  and  the  children 
shook  with  fear  at  her  high  words,  but 
they  dared  not  run  away,  because  they 
must  have  their  basket,  and  the  pay  for 
their  grannie's  knitting;  so  they  stood 
before  her  holding  hands  and  trembling 
with  their  round  eyes  opened  wide.  But 
it  was  not  at  them  she  was  scolding.  It 
was  at  their  grannie,  and  most  of  all  at 
the  inkeeper. 

"Scrapings  from  his  dirty  meat  plat- 
ters, and  a  little  mouldy  meal  and  salt 
to  flavor  it, — gives  he — for  my  good 
candles?  So  stupid  is  your  grannie! 
Does  she  think  because  she  is  blind  and 
must  knit  in  the  dark,  that  you  need  no 
light  to  see  to  take  up  the  stitches  that 
she  drops  in  her  blindness?  Here,  here 
are  more  candles, — two  of  them, — they 
are  for  you  Marta.  Tell  your  grannie, 
if  she  gives  them  away  to  Herr  Witner 
for  money  or  anything  else,  I  will  take 
off  a  pfenig  for  every  dropped  stitch  I 
find.?" 

She  wrapped  the  candles  in  a  scrap 
of  paper  and  placed  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  "There  now!  Why  are 
the  brown  ones  so  badly  done  and  the 
others  better?  See  here  how  she  has 
dropped  her  stitches  and  crossed  her 
threads  in  them,  and  in  the  others  not?" 

"Because  by  the  firelight,  I  see  when 
we  boil  our  soup.  It  is  too  cold  to  open 
the  door  any  more,  and  Grannie  sits  far 
back  in  the  corner  where  it  is  warmest, 
and  the  brown  is  hard  for  me  to  see  in 
the  shadows.  The  red,  and  blue,  and 
those  white  are  better." 

"Yes,  yes.  But  who  will  buy  them? 
Times  are  hard  this  Christmas,  and  no 
people  at  the  inn.  I  will  send  only  white 
and  red  and  blue  yarn  this  time." 


She  busily  sorted  out  skeins  of  heavy 
woolen  yarn  from  a  drawer  behind  the 
counter  and  packed  them  in  the  basket. 

"What  is  this?  You  are  careless  to 
leave  it  in  among  the  mittens.  It  has 
fallen  on  the  floor  and  I  might  not  have 
seen  it."  She  held  up  a  letter  and 
scanned  the  address,  taking  it  to  the 
window  to  make  it  out.  This  is  not  the 
same  address.  Has  your  mother  moved 
again?  Who  writes  your  letters  for  you? 
Tony  Schmidt  I  warrant  you.  And  you 
were  waiting  here  for  the  pfenigs  to  pay 
him?  Here,  I'll  copy  off  the  name  of 
the  street  and  write  her  myself.  She 
has  not  sent  me  the  old  women's  caps 
she  promised  me,  nor  the  red  roses  for 
the  maiden's  hair.  How  can  she  expect 
me  to  sell  for  her  if  she  sends  me  noth- 
ing?" 

"Mamma  has  been  sick.  She  had  to 
move  where  her  room  would  not  cost 
so  much,  and  now  all  her  money  is  gone. 
She  could  not  get  the  flowers  made." 

Two  women  came  into  the  Shop  and 
the  man  stepped  outside  to  make  room 
for  them,  and  stood  looking  in  at  the 
window  as  the  children  had  done.  He 
could  hear  all  the  women  were  saying, 
for  it  was  a  very,  very  small  shop  with  a 
wide  doorway,  and  the  window  was  so 
large  and  deep  that  there  seemed  to  be 
more  window  than  shop.  Never-the-less, 
the  small  shop  held  a  great  many  things 
to  sell,  of  different  kinds,  and  there  was 
a  little  room  back  of  the  shop  where  the 
woman  kept  cheeses  and  bread,  and 
even  sausages  and  dried  fish. 

The  two  women  asked  to  see  a  great 
many  things  and  bargained  a  long  time, 
but  they  bought  very  little  and  this 
gave  the  woman  of  the  shop  more  to 
scold  about  when  they  were  gone.  The 
children  lingered.  Behind  the  women's 
wide  skirts  they  were  almost  hidden. 
They  wanted  their  letter  which  Tony 
Schmidt  had  written  for  them,  and  the 
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few  pfenigs  for  their  Grandmother's 
knitting  so  they  might  pay  for  it  and 
then  post  it  before  they  climbed  back 
the  long  way  up  the  mountain  to  their 
poor  little  home. 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  shop,  still 
holding  hands,  silent  as  little  mice,  they 
waited,  and  the  two  women  gossipped 
with  the  woman  behind  the  counter  and 
forgot  the  listening  children. 

"It  serves  Jacinta  Belini  right.  She 
should  have  married  the  Innkeeper  when 
he  asked  her.  She  is  too  proud."  said 
one. 

"Yes,  yes.  Much  too  proud.  And 
he  is  her  husband's  own  cousin.  To 
have  married  him  would  have  given  her 
children  back  the  inn,  which  should  have 
been  theirs  by  right.  She  serves  her 
pride  by  robbing  her  children." 

The  woman  behind  the  counter  said 
nothing.  She  had  her  back  toward 
them  searching  on  her  shelves  for  what 
they  desired  to  see. 

"Surely,"  said  the  first.  "And  now 
she  lies  sick  in  Innsbruck,  and  all  her 
money  gone,  and  cannot  come  home  to 
see  her  old  blind  mother  and  her  children 
at  Christmas.    Well,  well ! " 

"Where  did  you  hear  so  much  news?" 
asked  the  shop  woman,  glancing  sharply 
at  them  over  her  shoulder. 

"From  Tony  Schmidt.  He  writes 
their  letters  for  them  now  that  her 
mother  is  gone  quite  blind.  It  is  a 
lesson  to  us  all,  that  pride  is  a  great  sin." 

"Yes,"  said  the  shop  woman,  "it  is  a 
great  sin  in  the  poor  not  to  do  what  the 
rich  ask  of  them.  Why  do  you  call  her 
Jacinta  Belini?  Is  not  her  name  Witner 
just  as  much  now,  as  before  her  hus- 
band's cousin  came  to  the  inn?  If  that 
old  will  had  only  been  burned  long  ago 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  (for  sure  there 
must  have  been  a  later  one  somewhere) . 
If  it  had  been  lost  instead  of  the  other, 
the  inn  and  all  in  it  would  have  been 


hers,  and  the  inheritance  have  gone  to 
the  children  as  it  ought  and  then  all  the 
village  would  have  spoken  of  Jacinta 
Witner  out  of  the  other  side  of  their 
mouths.  Now  she  sins  greatly — because 
she  will  not  marry  old  Jacob  at  the  inn, 
that  crooked  old  sinner  with  one  eye." 

But  the  two  women  only  wagged  their 
heads  the  more  for  her  scolding,  as  they 
tossed  over  the  goods  before  them  on 
the  counter,  and  this  is  what  they  said 
and  their  prating  made  a  sort  of  duet. 

"Yes,  when  Jacinta  Belini  was  the 
wife  of  Adolf  Witner,  she  held  her  head 
high,  while  every  one  knew  she  was  only 
the  daughter  of  Theressa  Belini,  the 
servant  of  her  mother-in-law." 

"It  was  very  generous  of  old  Jacob 
Witner  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  and  what 
is  it  for  a  man  to  be  a  little  crooked  in 
his  back  when  he  has  a  chest  full  of 
money  and  lives  in  such  a  fine  house  of 
his  own?" 

"No,  I  do  not  wish  for  the  hair  orna- 
ment, nor  the  ribbon  of  velvet." 

"Your  things  are  far  too  dear.  We 
can  buy  cheaper  by  sending  to  my 
cousin  in  Innsbruck." 

Then  the  shop  woman  saw  that  she 
had  spoken  too  freely  for  her  own  good, 
and  that  she  would  sell  nothing  unless 
she  tempered  her  speech  with  a  bit  of 
flattery, — which  always  went  against  the 
grain  with  her, — so  she  smiled  and  put 
away  the  ornaments  and  the  ribbon. 

"I  know,  Frau  Hannemann,  you  are 
not  for  foolish  trinkets.  Then  you  will 
take  only  the  linen  thread  for  your  lace? 
And  how  many  bobbins?  Four?  This 
is  fine  thread.  Oh,  it  is  very  strong.  It 
should  be  good,  for  your  lace  is  so 
beautiful,  only  thread  that  will  wear 
forever  should  be  put  in  it. 

Deftly  she  tied  the  bobbins  in  paper, 
and  turned  to  the  other  woman  who 
was  tossing  over  some  silken  head 
kerchiefs  of  brilliant  hues. 
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"And  you,  Frau  Leisch?  What  will 
you  have?  This  lovely  kerchief, — no? 
But  it  is  such  excellent  material — such 
pure  silk !  And  the  cerise  border — so 
beautiful !  How  well  this  would  become 
your  daughter!  For  the  quality  it  is 
not  at  all  dear,  and  now,  for  Christmas, 
one  may  always  pay  a  little  more  for  a 
gift  and  stretch  a  point.  One  buys 
better  things  at  Christmas  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  your  daughter  needs 
this,  for  I  saw  on  Sunday  how  her  old 
one  is  quite  shabby. 

"No,  no.  I  cannot  take  it.  Her 
husband  buys  her  enough — and  more 
than  enough.  He  is  very  extravagant — 
that  man.  He  is  forever  buying.  It  is 
thus  with  the  young  in  these  days. 
They  squander  what  their  parents 
worked  hard  and  saved  for  them."  And 
the  two  women  hurried  out  before  they 
should  be  tempted  to  spend  any  more 
money  in  the  shop. 

Then  the  big  man  came  back  and 
asked  the  price  of  the  carved  pipe  he 
had  been  inspecting. 

"That  pipe  is  ten  marks,  sir." 

He  smiled  to  himself,  looking  down 
at  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  "Ten  marks! 
I  have  known  one  like  this  to  sell  for 
less  than  half  that." 

Then  the  mistress  of  the  shop  grew 
more  voluble  and  impatient.  "Ten 
marks,  not  a  pfenig  less.  I  have  been 
offered  twenty  for  it,  and  would  not  take 
it.  Now  I  ask  half  that,  because  in  these 
days  people  are  such  fools  they  do  not 
know  what  is  fine.  That  pipe  was  made 
long  ago  by  a  wonderful  carver.  The 
mountain  does  not  have  his  like  now, 
and  he  is  gone — dead — perhaps — no  one 
knows  what  has  become  of  him.  This 
have  I  kept  all  these  years  because  no 
one  knew  its  value,  and  now  I  ask  but 
ten  marks  for  it,  and  you  cry  'so  much!' 
Bah!" 

She  turned  from  him  to  the  children. 


"Here  little  ones.  Here  is  your  basket; 
I  have  put  a  cheese  in  it  for  your  Gran- 
nie, so.  Here  are  the  pfenigs  for  the 
knitting,  and  the  two  candles.  This 
time  I  take  ofT  nothing  for  the  dropped 
stitches,  but  hereafter  do  you  watch 
well  to  take  them  up  as  I  have  taught 
you,  or  I  will  take  off  a  pfenig  for  every 
one  I  find,  so.  Here  are  the  loaves  of 
bread.  Yau  carry  the  loaves  Carl, — 
there — don't  fall  with  them.  Now,  off 
with  you.      It  will  snow  before  night." 

The  good  soul  sighed  as  she  watched 
them  climb  the  narrow,  cobble  paved 
street,  casting  many  a  backward  glance 
at  her  window  where  glittered  the  little 
frosted  Christmas  tree  with  its  pink 
angel,  and  the  two  white  doves  of  peace. 
She  shook  her  head  as  she  turned  again 
to  her  work  in  the  shop. 

The  big  man  smiled  at  her  jovially. 
"I  will  take  the  pipe,  and  give  you 
twenty  marks  for  it."  he  said. 

"How?  And  I  asked  but  ten.  Ah, 
well.  You  men  are  not  all  fools.  You 
can  see  how  wonderful  is  the  carving. 
He  was  an  artist,  that  lad."  Still  she 
sighed  and  shook  her  head  as  she  folded 
paper  carefully  around  the  pipe  and 
tied  it  with  an  end  of  blue  yarn. 

"  But  why  do  you  shake  your  head  so 
sadly  over  a  piece  of  work  so  well  done, 
and  when  you  get  twice  what  you  ask 
for  it.?" 

"Because  that  lad  is  now  dead — no 
doubt  he  is  dead — and  with  him  are 
gone  a  fine  family  of  good,  simple  folk. 
The  inn  above  us  there,  overlooking  the 
lake,  it  was  his  father  who  kept  it,  and 
his  father  before  him,  and  so  back  for 
many  generations.  Now  they  are  gone, 
and  an  upstart  with  no  true  right  to  it 
sits  in  the  great  chair  by  the  old  hearth, 
and  the  little  ones  there,  you  saw  them, 
turned  out  of  their  birthright.  Ah,  I 
know.  No  one  need  tell  me  there  was 
not  thievery  about  it.    Well,  if  you  have 
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no  more  purchases  to  make,  I  must  be 
about  my  work,  so  good  day  to  you, — 
and  thanks." 

"But  if  you  please,  I  have  more  to 
buy  of  you." 

His  blue  eyes  twinkled  as  he  glanced 
all  about  the  shop,  as  if  he  kept  pleasant 
thoughts  to  himself.  While  she  spread 
the  articles  he  asked  for  before  him  he 
drew  from  her  much  of  the  gossip  of  the 
village.  Although  he  was  a  stranger, 
he  seemed  interested  in  all  she  had  to 
tell,  and  that  made  her  enjoy  talking 
to  him,  and  when  he  at  last  left  the 
shop  they  had  become  well  pleased  with 
each  other. 

Then  he  too  climbed  the  narrow  vil- 
lage street  as  the  children  had  done,  but 
he  did  not  look  back.  No,  he  walked 
on  as  if  he  had  some  purpose  in  his 
mind  and  not  as  an  idle  sightseer.  Still, 
he  noticed  all  about  him,  and  looked  in 
at  the  shop  windows,  but  he  did  not 
linger  at  any  of  them. 

It  was  a  little  village,  this  of  Bergen- 
dorf,  and  the  shops  were  few,  but  the 
windows  of  all  of  them  were  gay  with 
the  little  green  trees  covered  with  spark- 
ling dust  like  frost  and  ice,  to  make 
them  look  as  much  like  the  real  trees  on 
the  mountain  as  possible. 

Far  up  the  mountain  side,  wherever  a 
little  earth  lay  in  the  hollows  and 
crevices  among  the  rocks,  trees  were 
growing,  clinging  to  the  wild  hillsides 
with  their  strong  roots  lest  the  fierce 
winter  winds  should  dislodge  them  and 
send  them  crashing  down  the  mountain. 
To  the  children  looking  up  at  them 
from  the  village  street  they  looked 
indeed  like  those  stiff  little  Christmas 
trees  in  the  windows,  with  their  branches 
covered  with  icicles  clear  as  crystals 
sparkling  in  the  early  morning  sun,  with 
the  white  snow  festooned  over  them  and 
through  all  the  dark  needles  of  the 
pines   and    the   small    twigs   of   the    fir 


trees  showed  a  rich  dark  green  against 
the  white  snow  of  the  mountains. 

By  many  signs  one  would  know,  just 
by  climbing  up  the  village  street  as  the 
big  man  was  doing,  that  Christmas  was 
near.  Fathers  and  mothers  as  they 
passed  by  to  their  work  would  stop  and 
gaze  in  at  the  windows  of  the  shops  and 
calculate  the  cost  of  the  gifts  displayed 
there,  and  count  over  their  wages,  to 
see  if  they  could  buy  for  the  little  ones 
at  home  what  gifts  and  how  many.. 

The  shop  woman  was  curious  as  she 
watched  the  big  man  taking  the  steep 
high  way  that  led  straight  from  her 
shop  to  the  inn  overlooking  the  lake. 

"Now  surely  he  is  going  there  and 
will  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story  if 
he  tries  to  learn  anything, — but  no. 
Old  Jacob  is  close  mouthed.  He  now 
has  everything,  and  that  is  enough  for 
him." 

But  she  was  mistaken,  for  the  big 
man  turned  about  and  took  the  path 
the  children  had  taken,  which  led  crook- 
edly up  the  mountain  side. 

"Now  he  will  get  lost.  Americans  are 
foolhardy  folk.  What  does  he  know 
about  our  Alps?" 

Still  he  climbed  on  easily,  as  if  he 
knew  well  what  he  was  doing,  and  soon 
was  lost  to  her  sight  as  the  path  wound. 
Snow  had  begun  to  fall  softly,  like  a 
white  veil  being  cast  over  the  moun- 
tain, fine  and  thin,  waving  in  the  light 
breeze.  It  was  only  a  flurry,  then  the 
clouds  parted  a  little  and  through  the 
rift  the  sun  shone  dazzlingly  white  on 
the  pure,  unsullied  snow  all  about  him, 
Hardly  could  he  see  for  the  brilliance  of 
it,  and  he  blinked  his  eyes  and  looked 
down  at  the  path  beneath  his  feet. 

Until  then  he  had  only  looked  off 
over  the  hills,  breathing  deeply,  and 
flinging  his  arms  above  his  head  now 
and  then  with  a  free,  happy  motion,  as 
if  he  were  exhilarated  by  the  height  and 
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the  depth,  and  the  wide  reaches  of  space 
all  about  him,  and  by  the  pure,  cold  air; 
so,  if  the  sun  had  not  shone  out  all  at 
once,  he  might  not  have  looked  down 
at  his  feet  to  avoid  the  piercing  brilli- 
ance, and  thus  he  might  have  missed 
seeing  something  in  the  path  that  inter- 
ested him  and  made  him  smile. 

They  were  little  foot  prints,  two  sizes, 
one  broad  and  stodgy  and  the  other 
slender  and  long.  The  longer  one  only 
lightly  pressed  the  snow,  and  left  no 
dragging  lines  between  the  prints,  as  if 
the  little  feet  had  been  lifted  lightly  and 
easily,  springing  upward  like  a  chamois. 
As  the  big  man  stood  regarding  the  foot 
prints,  he  heard  a  low,  murmuring  sound 
like  a  child's  voice  chanting  a  prayer 
monotonously.  He  waited,  listening  to 
the  sweet  sound  in  the  still  air.  Whence 
did  it  come?  It  must  be  just  beyond 
the  next  turn,  surely. 

He  crept  softly  forward  and  rounded 
the  next  turn,  making  no  sound,  for  the 
newly  fallen  snow  was  like  velvet  under 
his  feet.  There  at  the  path  side  under 
a  small  arched  niche  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  wall  of  the  mountain,  was  a  figure  of 
the  Holy  Mother,  who  held  in  her  arms 
the  little  Christ,  and  in  the  snow  before 
it  knelt  the  children,  Marta  and  Carl, 
their  backs  toward  the  path,  and  their 
faces  lifted  toward  the  little  Christ. 
Their  basket  was  between  them,  and 
Carl  still  held  the  loaves  hugged  to  his 
breast,  as  he  clasped  his  little  red  hands 
and  prayed. 

Then  he  stood  up  and  pulled  at  his 
sister  to  follow  him.  "Come  Marta, 
come."  he  said. 

"Hush  Carl.  We  have  only  thanked 
the  Holy  Mother  for  the  good  things  in 
the  basket.  Wait  till  I  tell  her  what 
we  need.  The  little  Christ  will  give  us  a 
Christmas  if  we  ask  him,  for  it  is  His 
birthday." 

So  she  went  on  murmuring  her  prayer, 


and  the  big  man  listened.  He  could  not 
hear  all  she  asked,  but  enough  to  touch 
his  heart  with  pity.  She  would  have 
her  grandmother  made  to  see  again, 
and  she  would  have  shoes  for  her  little 
brother,  yet  as  she  knelt  there  he  could 
see  that  those  which  covered  her  own 
small  feet  were  sadly  worn.  She  asked 
that  her  mother  might  be  made  well 
and  come  to  them,  and  that  she  might 
bring  her  little  brother  an  orange,  and 
some  good  coffee  to  her  grandmother, 
and  a  warm  shawl  of  wool  to  keep  her 
from  shivering  when  they  opened  the 
door  of  their  hut  for  light.  Dear,  dear! 
there  were  many  things  she  wanted,  but 
he  could  not  catch  it  all. 

Then  the  big  man  turned  about  and 
went  back  the  way  he  came,  until  he 
was  out  of  sight  from  where  the  children 
were.  There  he  stopped  and  measured 
the  little  footprints  in  the  snow,  the 
length  of  each  one,  and  the  width  also. 
Then  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets  he  descended  the  mountain, 
moving  swiftly,  with  bowed  head,  and 
eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  path 
beneath  his  feet,  following  the  little 
foot  prints  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
prints  of  other  feet  all  up  and  down  the 
narrow,  crooked  village  street. 

Well,  and  now  what  should  he  do?  It 
was  high  noon,  and  he  would  go  to  the 
inn  and  eat.  Yes  he  could  do  that,  and 
he  must  hurry,  for  he  had  a  thing  to 
do  before  he  again  climbed  the  mountain 
path.  He  went  to  the  inn  and  ordered 
something  to  eat,  and  while  it  was  in 
preparation  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
verandah  overlooking  the  lake,  now  all 
frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow 
except  in  places  where  the  snow  had 
been  cleared  away  for  the  village  people 
to  skate.  Far  out  on  the  edge  of  one 
cleared  place  he  saw  a  boy  and  a  girl 
kneeling,  fastening  their  skates.  The 
boy    finished    fastening    his    own,    and 
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went  over  to  the  girl,  and  knelt  at  her 
feet  and  examined  the  straps  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  buckled.  Then  hand 
in  hand  they  skimmed  over  the  clear, 
blue  ice  like  birds.  As  the  big  man 
watched  them  something  seemed  to 
have  got  in  his  twinkling  blue  eyes. 
They  blinked,  and  blinked  again,  and 
he  turned  and  abruptly  entered  the  inn. 

"It  is  the  sun.  It  is  so  brilliant  out 
there."  he  muttered. 

He  sat  himself  down  at  the  little  table 
where  his  dinner  had  been  placed  and 
ate  in  silence,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
innkeeper,  who  tried  to  attract  his  at- 
tention by  walking  past  him,  and  clear- 
ing his  throat  each  time  he  came  near, 
with  little  coughs.  Evidently  the  big 
man  did  not  wish  to  talk,  so  the  inkeeper 
returned  to  his  desk  and  his  accounts. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  big  man  began  to  climb  the 
mountain  along  the  same  path  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning.  The  sun  no  longer 
shone  brilliantly,  for  thin  clouds  were 
blowing  across  the  sky  and  a  fine  snow 
was  beginning  to  sift  through  the  air. 
He  was  a  strong,  vigorous  man,  and  he 
climbed  rapidly,  as  if  he  were  not 
unused  to  mountain  paths.  Now  and 
then  he  glanced  up,  and  saw  that  the 
sun  was  looking  faintly  through  the 
clouds,  a  pale  diaphonous  glow  only, 
like  a  phantom  sun.  Yes,  he  had  need 
to  climb  rapidly,  for  he  had  far  to  go, 
and  should  the  snow  thicken,  the  path 
might  be  obliterated. 

He  now  carried  a  pack  upon  his  back, 
like  any  Alpine  climber,  and  he  walked 
with  a  good  strong  Alpine  stock  in  his 
hand,  which  he  planted  sturdily  down 
at  each  step  lifting  himself  easily  up- 
ward like  a  born  mountaineer.  A 
moment  he  paused  at  the  little  stone 
niche  in  the  rock  wall  of  the  mountain, 


where  he  had  seen  the  children  praying, 
then  strode  on,  for  the  sun  was  growing 
fainter,  and  the  snow  falling  faster.  He 
had  no  fear  of  losing  his  way  as  long  as 
the  daylight  lasted,  and  the  twilight  is 
long  in  the  Alps,  but  in  places  the  path 
was  narrow  and  the  way  steep. 

In  places  the  land  fell  away  below 
him  precipitously,  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other,  and  once  he  came  to 
where  it  fell  away  on  both  sides  leaving 
only  a  narrow  ridge  for  a  footway;  and 
now,  with  the  soft  snow  beneath  his 
feet  the  walking  was  hard,  and  often 
his  feet  slipped  dangerously,  but  he 
thrust  in  his  stout  staff  with  its  sharp 
point  and  climbed  steadily  on. 

When  he  paused  and  looked  back  his 
brow  grew  tense  and  thoughtful.  Below 
him  the  little  town  of  Bergendorf  was 
becoming  lost  to  sight  in  the  whirling 
snow,  and  above  him,  the  highest  peaks 
by  which  he  had  been  guiding  his  steps 
were  also  becoming  lost  in  that  soft, 
silent  veil  of  whiteness.  He  lifted  his 
round  felt  hat  from  his  moist,  curling 
hair  and  shook  the  snow  from  it,  and 
beat  the  heaps  ofT  which  had  lodged  on 
his  shoulders  and  on  his  pack.  He 
shifted  his  pack  a  little  as  if  he  were 
growing  a  bit  tired,  then  he  trudged  on. 

He  reasoned  that  as  long  as  he  could 
see  the  path  beneath  his  feet  he  need  not 
lose  his  way,  and  surely  he  must  be 
nearly  at  his  journey's  end  and  would 
soon  find  the  hut  he  was  seeking.  So 
he  whistled  as  he  climbed.  But  the 
higher  he  went  the  wilder  seemed  the 
way  and  the  more  uncertain.  At  last 
he  came  to  where  the  path  seemed  to 
be  divided  into  two  paths  quite  plainly 
marked,  as  if  they  were  made  by  human 
feet.    Which  should  he  take? 

He  knelt  and  brushed  away  the  soft 
snow,  to  try  to  find  the  traces  of  feet,  in 
the  harder  snow  beneath,  now  along 
one  path  he  searched  and  now  along 
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the  other,  but  nothing  could  he  find  to 
help  him.  He  stood  and  mused.  If 
only  the  clouds  over  the  mountain  top 
would  part  a  little,  or  blow  away, — 
but  they  seemed  to  be  thickening  and 
the  darkness  settling  down  around  him, 
in  spite  of  the  whiteness,  It  was  a 
thick,  impenetrable  whiteness  close  to 
him. 

As  he  stood  there  at  the  parting  way, 
the  air  currents  began  to  stir  and  drive 
the  snow  past  him,  piling  it  high  on 
the  one  path,  and  clearing  the  other. 
He  laughed  and  stepped  forward  into 
the  cleared  space,  for,  he  said  "Little 
Marta  would  say  the  Holy  Mother  had 
sent  the  breath  of  wind  to  show  me 
the  way."  It  was  only  a  childish  super- 
stition he  knew,  but  he  followed  it,  for 
when  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  why 
not  take  the  easiest  path,  and  trust  to 
luck  that  it  would  be  the  right  one. 

He  laughed  again  as  he  gazed  into  the 
darkening  sky,  and  then  walked  cau- 
tiously on,  feeling  with  his  stout  staff 
before  him  and  on  cither  side  to  make 
sure  that  the  solid  ground  was  beneath 
each  step  he  took.  "Trust  to  luck? 
and  what  is  luck?  Say  trust  in  nothing, 
for  luck  is  nothing,  but  good  sense  and  a 
strong  staff  are  all  I  have  now." 

Thus  in  the  dusk  of  the  long  twilight 
he  slowly  made  his  way  upward,  still 
upward,  until  the  darkness  had  indeed 
settled  upon  him,  and  he  felt  himself 
too  weary  to  climb  on,  with  the  snow 
heaped  around  his  feet,  cold  and  heavy 
to  plod  through.  Then  he  loosened  his 
pack  and  dropped  it  on  the  path  at 
his  side,  and  stood  leaning  on  his  staff, 
resting  and  reasoning  with  himself.  To 
turn  back  he  could  not.  To  go  forward 
seemed  equally  impossible. 

The  mountain  rose  high  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  precipice  fell 
away  below  him  into  depths  unknown. 
In  the  darkness  he  could  not  see  this, 


yet  he  knew  it  might  be  so,  and  he  set 
his  back  to  the  wall  of  the  mountain 
and  leaned  against  it  breathing  deeply, 
his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast. 

He  did  not  laugh  now,  nor  whistle. 
In  his  weariness  a  profound  melancholy 
seized  upon  his  spirit,  and  he  thought 
only  despondent  thoughts.  He  peered 
into  the  darkness  behind  him,  and  saw 
the  overarching  craig  above  him,  spread- 
ing wide,  like  great,  overhanging  wings, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  spreading 
wings  of  the  angel  of  death  brooding 
above  him,  and  waiting  for  the  death 
sleep  of  the  cold  to  creep  over  him,  be- 
fore bearing  his  soul  away. 

But  the  big  man  was  proud,  and  had 
plenty  of  courage.  Withal  he  thought 
himself  something  of  a  philosopher.  He 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  thus  over- 
come. He  would  rest  awhile,  and  then 
try  once  more  to  make  headway,  for, 
surely  the  hut  must  be  in  the  direction 
he  had  been  climbing,  and  it  was  not 
so  cold  yet,  unless  the  wind  arose,  and 
if  it  did,  why,  it  might  clear  the  sky  of 
clouds  and  the  path  of  snow,  when  the 
light  of  the  stars  would  be  his  guide. 
It  was  well  to  wait  a  bit  and  rest,  and 
he  would  smoke  his  new  carved  pipe  the 
while. 

So  he  stamped,  and  beat  his  arms 
across  his  chest,  and  then  lighted  his 
pipe  and  sat  down  in  the  snow  beside 
his  pack  and  meditated.  What  a  fool 
he  had  been,  indeed,  to  think  of  climb- 
ing the  Alps  in  winter  alone,  leaving  no 
word  below,  and  making  no  further 
inquiry  as  to  the  location  of  the  hut  he 
was  seeking.  But  surely  he  was  on  the 
right  path  for  had  he  not  traced  the 
footprints  of  the  children  far  beyond 
the  shrine  where  he  had  seen  them 
praying,  until  they  were  covered  by  the 
snow?  If  they  could  make  that  climb 
in  safety,  twice  a  day,  why  could  not 
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he — a  great  man  with  a  man's  strength,! 
make  it  in  half  the  time? 

Ah  yes.  But  in  the  blinding  snow, 
might  he  not  have  passed  a  tiny  snow 
covered  hut,  or  have  missed  seeing  a 
little  path  leading  off  from  the  trail 
anywhere  along  the  way,  for  the  last 
two  hours?  Yes,  he  had  been  a  fool.  A 
man  should  not  follow  an  impulse, — he 
should  be  guided  by  the  light  of  his 
reason.  What  if  the  children  had 
prayed — perhaps  with  no  God  to  hear 
them!  Was  it  his  province  to  play  the 
God  to  them?  If  the  children  lived  to 
grow  up,  they  must  learn  the  truth  by 
hard  knocks,  and  that  what  they  want 
they  must  work  for,  fending  for  them- 
selves. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  struck 
his  pack  and  laughed.  Why  a  fool 
indeed  he  was,  trying  to  bring  them 
gifts  in  answer  to  prayers  addressed  to 
imagined  powers,  and  thus  keep  alive 
in  their  hearts  foolish  old  traditions. 
Soon  must  they  learn  that  nothing  is 
worth  while  to  man  but  the  truth,  and 
that  stripped  bare  of  old  time  romance. 
"Yes,  yes.  The  world  had  been  fed  too 
long  on  romance,  tradition  and  fables. 
Why  should  wise  men  foster  them?" 

His  pipe  was  smoked  out  and  the  air 
was  growing  colder.  He  was  becoming 
stiff  and  numb.  Again  he  stretched  his 
arms  and  beat  the  snow  from  his  body, 
using  the  brown  mittens  of  coarse  yarn — 
the  brown  ones  with  the  dropped 
stitches.  Still  he  laughed  and  shook 
himself,  as  if  he  knew  himself  to  be  a 
great  joke,  while  he  looked  toward  the 
sky  above  him,  and  thought  he  could 
trace  the  outline  of  the  mountain  tops. 
Had  the  snow  ceased  to  fall?  But  it 
was  heaped  about  him,  and  he  sat  as  if 
in  a  nest  of  soft  snow.  Now,  if  he  were 
to  yield  to  the  drowsiness  creeping 
through  him  and  sleep,  he  knew  he 
would    never    waken,    and    the    dark 


Tarching  rock  above  him  would  be  to 
him  indeed  the  wings  of  the  angel  of 
death. 

"Ah,  there  again!  Angel?  What  were 
angels?  Must  men  always  give  a  per- 
sonality to  every  emotion?  And  every 
natural  event,  must  it  be  brought  about 
by  the  intervention  of  some  super- 
natural being?" 

So  he  thought  because  the  cold  gave 
him  a  sluggish  circulation  and  brought 
on  a  feeling  of  drowsiness,  he  must  needs 
say  it  was  the  angel  of  death  hovering 
over  him.  Very  well,  he  would  rise  and 
look  after  that  angel  of  death  a  bit. 
But  he  only  sat  still  again  and  smiled. 

Parents  were  to  blame  for  such  fool- 
ishness and  taught  those  tales  to  their 
children,  half  believing  them  themselves. 
Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  rosy 
cheeked  mother — long  ago.  Would  he 
might  see  her  again  as  she  used  to  sit, 
telling  him  those  very  tales — yes,  yes! 
How  they  would  sit  on  either  side  of  her 
— he  and  his  brother — and  on  her  knees 
a  beautiful  little  girl,  with  great  dark 
eyes  like  velvet  pansies,  yes, — and  long 
dark,  curling  hair. 

Still  through  his  whole  being  he  felt 
the  ache  of  his  boyish  heart  when  the 
little  girl's  mother  came  to  take  her 
home,  and  still  he  could  hear  the  sweet 
voice  of  his  own  mother  saying,  "Bring 
her  with  you  tomorrow  when  you  come 
to  work.    She  is  not  the  least  trouble." 

Ah,  trouble?  Never!  When  she  came 
into  the  house  she  brought  joy  with  her, 
and  when  she  went  away  with  her 
mother  did  she  not  leave  sorrow  behind 
her?  But  why  should  a  great  man 
grieve  over  the  loss  out  of  his  life  of  a 
little  woman  child?  And  now,  because 
he  had  seen  her  like  kneeling  at  the 
wayside  shrine,  he  must  needs  lose  his 
life  trying  to  bring  her  the  Christmas 
gifts  for  which  she  had  prayed, — must 
needs  keep  the  old  romance  alive  in  her 
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heart  by  playing  the  God  to  her  childish 
prayer. 

How  he  had  that  day  seen  the  tales 
his  mother  used  to  tell,  pictured  out  in 
the  shop  woman's  window;  the  little 
Christ  child  in  the  arms  of  Mary;  the 
kind  Joseph  leaning  on  his  staff,  and 
the  wise  men  bringing  their  gifts,  and 
the  ass  standing  at  the  manger,  and  the 
sheep  waiting  in  the  snow  while  their 
shepherds  knelt  in  adoration  before  the 
Holy  Child  and  his  Mother! 

For  all  this,  here  was  he, — a  wise 
man, — wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  and  filled  with  its  incredulities, 
trudging  up  the  mountain  alone  in  the 
darkness,  risking  his  life  in  the  chilling, 
deadening  snow,  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  those  children  the  faith  he 
had  long  ago  discarded.  Why  was  he 
doing  this? 

He  sucked  away  at  his  cold  pipe  and 
found  it  cold  comfort.  Those  old  wise 
men  in  the  ancient  days — they  had  a 
star  sent  to  guide  them,  and  it  led  them 
to  the  feet  of  a  Mother  and  a  little 
child.  Now,  if  a  star  should  miracu- 
lously appear  glinting  out  at  him  through 
the  snow, — would  he  rise  and  follow  it? 
Ah,  but  the  snow  was  deadening!  Better 
if  he  let  himself  go,  and  sleep  on  and  on, 
— sinking  down  with  weariness  with  his 
head  on  his  pack. 

Confusedly  the  words  he  had  often 
heard  his  mother  repeat  came  to  him. 
"In  as  much — ."  So  it  began.  "In  as 
much — as  ye — have  done  it  unto  one  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  Done 
what?  To  whom?  "We  have  seen  His 
star  in  the  East  and  are  come  to  worship 
Him."      Old  words, — part  of  the  legend. 

Were  that  mother  living  now  she 
would  know  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
and  that  it  was  for  her.  Well,  well. 
Here  was  the  mother  of  the  little 
children  living  in  Innsbruck, — gone  to 
cheaper  rooms, — perhaps   to  die   there 


with  the  hunger  and  cold, — for  what 
else  is  there  for  the  lonely  and  poor  to 
do  in  Innsbruck?  Again  he  saw  the 
bright  little  woman  child  seated  on  his 
mother's  knee,  lifting  the  beautiful 
eyes  like  dark,  purple  velvet  pansies, 
filled  with  tears  because  she  must  leave 
him,  her  boy  friend,  and  go  home  with 
her  mother. 

The  thought,  stirred  him,  and  he 
lifted  his  head  from  the  pack,  and  beat 
himself,  and  slowly  straightened  out 
his  stiff  joints  and  stamped.  "So  be  it. 
I  may  be  a  fool,  but  I  am  no  coward,  to 
lie  down  here  and  die."  he  said.  To 
climb  now  in  the  darkness  was  to  fight 
for  his  life,  to  feel  his  way  inch  by  inch, 
keeping  the  trail  as  best  he  could,  trust- 
ing that  his  strength  would  hold  out 
until  the  morning  light. 

Again  he  strapped  the  pack  on  his 
back.  He  would  not  leave  that  no,  no. 
For  that  he  had  made  this  terrible 
venture.  With  the  wall  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  one  side  it  was  not  so  dif- 
ficult, but  what  might  be  on  the  other 
side  he  shuddered  to  think.  As  he 
moved  forward,  suddenly  the  snow 
seemed  to  be  heaped  deeper  on  the 
path,  and  to  swirl  about  his  head  as  if 
driven  by  the  wind,  but  there  was  no 
wind.  Ah,  he  must  be  turning  a  point 
of  the  mountain,  and  maybe  on  the 
other  side  he  would  find  the  way  easier, 
and  swept  clear  of  snow. 

Soon  the  turn  was  made  and  he  felt 
the  wind  sharp  and  cold  in  his  face, 
blowing  the  snow  past  him,  and  heap- 
ing it  behind  him.  Now  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  return  whether 
he  ever  found  the  hut  or  no,  until  those 
piling  drifts  were  cleared  from  the  path. 
He  caught  his  breath  as  the  wind  struck 
him,  and  stood  a  moment  leaning  on 
his  staff,  peering  into  the  darkness  and 
up  at  the  sky,  to  see  if  there  might  be  a 
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star  glinting  out  to  show  that  the 
clouds  were  thinning. 

Now  his  heart  bounded,  for  he  saw 
a  star  above  him,  Low  in  the  sky  it 
seemed,  and  close  to  the  mountain,  but 
still  above  him.  The  storm  must  be 
passing  and  the  clouds  parting.  As  he 
stood,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  star,  the 
words  came  to  him  from  out  of  the  past, 
"We  have  seen  His  star  in  the  East,  and 
are  come  to  worship  Him." 

"His  star  in  the  East,  His  star  in  the 
East, — "  the  words  kept  repeating 
themselves  over  and  over  in  his  mind, 
yet  he  was  too  weary  and  benumbed  with 
the  cold  to  think  on  their  meaning.  It 
was  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  childish 
tune,  when  something  happened  that 
made  his  heart  stand  still.  The  star 
moved.  It  did  not  twinkle  and  go  out, — 
it  was  not  the  snow  hiding  it, — it  moved 
— or — was  his  mind  wandering — his  vis- 
ion wavering  with  weariness?  Yes,  yes! 
There!    Again  it  moved! 

Now  his  heart  pounded  and  his  pulses 
throbbed,  and  a  warmth  came  creep- 
ing through  his  veins.  The  little  star 
was  lifted, — then  another  shone  beside 
it, — there  were  two  stars — now  one  is 
gone,  and  the  other  shines  on  alone, 
steady  and  clear. 

A  wonder  crept  over  him.  The  star 
seemed  to  be  in  the  sky,  yet  human 
hands  must  have  placed  it  there.  He 
could  not  see  the  mountain  above  it. 
How  could  such  a  thing  be?  But  there 
it  shone  clearly  on  him,  whether  from 
the  sky  or  the  earth,  it  was  there.  Now, 
warmed  from  his  heart,  he  must  move 
on — on — or  lie  down  there  and  die,  with 
the  fierce  wind  blowing  upon  him,  and 
the  star  shining  down  on  him. 

Groping  slowly,  the  path  seemed 
sharply  to  ascend,  and  here  another 
turn  brought  him  floundering  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  snow.  "It  is  the  drifting 
of  the  wind,"  he  said.     "I  will  soon  be 


through  it."  So  he  kept  up  hope  and 
struggled  on,  for  the  star — the  star  was 
shining  down  upon  him. 

When  he  came  through  the  drift,  he 
stood  where  the  way  was  swept  clear 
of  snow,  but  the  biting  sharpness  of  the 
wind  took  away  his  breath  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  wholly  spent.  Flinging 
out  his  arms,  he  could  no  longer  feel  the 
wall  of  the  mountain  on  either  side,  and 
prodding  with  his  staff  the  path  seemed 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  and  burrowed  in  the  snow  with 
his  hands,  and  found  only  a  narrow 
footway,  and  with  his  staff  could  find 
no  bottom  on  either  side.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  the  star  still  steadily  shining 
above  him,  but  not  so  far  away  now, —  | 
no  not  so  far — or  he  was  dreaming. 

Only  that  little  glimmering  ray  now 
to  give  him  hope,  for  his  strength — the 
strength  of  the  strong  man,  was  gone. 
His  staff  on  which  he  had  leaned  slipped 
from  his  benumbed  hands,  and  he  could 
but  crawl.  Thus  creeping  along  the  nar- 
row footway  on  hands  and  knees  he 
followed  the  leading  of  that  one  little 
ray  of  hope  beckoning  him  on  in  the 
darkness.  What  abyss  was  beneath 
him  he  could  not  know.  He  would  not 
think  of  it.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
cling  to  the  footway,  narrow  and  steep 
and  work  his  way  painfully  on,  until  at 
last  he  found  the  path  wider  and  the 
light  closer.  Nearer,  nearer  still,  now 
almost  on  a  level  with  him.  Ah,  the 
little  window — the  little  window — from 
which  came  the  friendly  beam!  almost 
could  he  touch  the  sill.  Now  now,  he 
could  cling  to  it,  and  raise  himself  to 
his  feet. 

There  he  stood,  his  voice  too  weak  to 
call  aloud,  and  then  he  fell  across  the 
threshold  of  the  little  hut  he  had  been 
seeking.  He  could  not  lift  himself,  but 
the  door  had  been  opened  and  a  child's 
voice  cried  out,  and  the  cry  was  like 
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a  shout  of  ecstacy.  He  felt  warm  little 
hands  on  his  face  patting  him  and 
comforting  him.  He  was  sheltered  from 
the  biting  wind,  and  the  warmth  from 
the  hut  eased  his  lungs  until  he  could 
breath  again,  and  he  half  raised  himr 
self  and  crawled  within,  and  the  door 
was  shut  upon  the  night  without  and 
the  cold  and  the  snow  and  darkness. 
The  little  star  had  led  him,  and  loving 
child's  hands  were  ministering  to  him. 

The  fire  in  the  little  fireplace  had 
long  since  gone  out,  but  Marta  soon 
had  a  bright  blaze  going,  and  the  por- 
ridge pot  hung  where  it  quickly  became 
hot,  and  before  long,  with  his  feet 
stretched  toward  the  heat,  and  a  bowl 
of  steaming  porridge  in  his  hand,  he 
was  filled  with  warmth  and  comfort, 
and  the  terrible  hours  of  his  sufTering 
and  almost  despair  were  already  in  the 
past,  to  be  remembered  hereafter  as 
only  one  of  the  experiences  which  come 
to  venturous  men.  He  listened  to  the 
little  ones  happy  chatter  and  ate  his 
hot  porridge  and  thought  his  own 
thoughts. 

"It  was  a  good  thing  I  lighted  the 
candle  after  all."  said  Marta.  "Even 
it  I  did  it  to  guide  the  good  St.  Nicholas 
to  us,  it  did  other  good  in  bringing  you 
out  of  the  storm,  didn't  it?" 

"It  is  often  so  in  life,"  said  the  blind 
grandmother  from  her  corner  near  the 
fire.  "We  are  led,  we  know  not  how. 
I  told  her  not  to  burn  the  candle  because 
of  the  cost,  for  the  good  St.  Nicholas 
needs  no  light  to  find  his  way;  but  the 
child  begged  so  hard  I  could  not  refuse 
her,  moreover,  as  she  is  likely  to  have 
no  other  pleasure  this  year  than  in  the 
anticipation." 

"Yes,  little  one.  It  brought  me  out  of 
the  storm  as  you  say.  I  would  have 
fallen  in  the  cold  snow,  and  never  would 
I  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the  morning 


light,  if  you  had  not  burned  the  little 
star  to  guide  me." 

"Then  it  was  the  star  of  the  Christ 
Child,  Grannie,  for  I  prayed  at  the 
shrine  for  gifts,  but  see?  Because  there 
were  none  for  us  this  year  He  has  given 
us  the  gift  of  the  man's  life.  That  is  a 
great  gift,  is  it  not  Grannie?  You 
would  not  think  so  poor  people  as  we 
might  have  so  big  a  gift  on  the  blessed 
Christmas  Eve  as  the  man's  life.  A — 
whole-^big — man's — life."  Marta  fold- 
ed her  hands  and  stood  before  him,  and 
drew  in  a  long  sigh  of  contentment,  as 
she  regarded  him  gravely,  with  childish 
awe. 

"But  I  think  the  little  Christ  Child 
might  have  sent  mamma  home,  if  he 
can  do  such  great  things,  and  she  would 
have  brought  me  an  orange,  and  Marta 
one  too."  said  little  Carl,  mournfully. 

"Hush,  Carl.  An  orange  is  quickly 
eaten,  and  then  it  is  gone.  Come  here 
now  to  Grannie  and  say  a  prayer,  for 
you  must  get  back  into  your  bed  again 
and  sleep.  Thank  the  good  God  that 
you  have  a  home  and  a  bed  in  which  to 
sleep,  and  think  no  more  of  oranges." 

"On  such  a  night  as  this  one  learns 
something  by  being  out  in  the  storm 
alone  in  the  darkness,  with  no  home  to 
which  to  go,"  said  the  big  man,  dreamily. 

"I  am  sorry  we  are  so  poor  we  have 
no  place  where  you  may  sleep  other  than 
where  we  keep  our  last  year's  grass  for 
our  goat.  If  you  like  better  you  may 
lie  here  on  the  floor  by  the  fire,  but  if 
you  choose  to  go  through  into  the  goat 
shed,  we  have  plenty  of  covers,  and 
there,  even  though  it  is  a  poor  place 
you   may   be   comfortable  and   warm." 

"  I  will  go  in  the  shed,  and  thank  you 
kindly  for  allowing  me  to  take  your  good 
bed  covers.  If  I  am  not  comfortable 
there  I  will  return  when  you  are  all 
sleeping,  and  lie  down  by  the  fire.  If 
you  hear  me  moving  about  a  little,  do 
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not  be  disturbed.  I  will  go  now,  for  it 
is  late,  and  may  be,  if  we  all  sleep 
quietly  and  give  him  a  chance,  the  good 
St.  Nicholas  will  yet  come." 

"You  may  take  my  candle  with  you, 
for  now  I  will  believe  my  Grannie,  that 
he  does  not  need  a  light  to  find  us. 
Anyway,  I  do  not  think  he  will  come 
now,  for  we  have  our  gift, — a  great — 
big — man's — life." 

The  big  man  took  the  candle,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head, 
looked  down  in  her  eyes,  and  again  he 
thought  of  the  eyes  of  the  child  play- 
mate of  his  boyhood.  He  stooped  and 
kissed  the  child's  forehead. 

"Good  night  to  you  all,"  he  said,  and 
carrying  the  bed  covers,  the  blind  woman 
took  out  from  a  locked  chest  near  her 
bed,  he  entered  the  shed  through  a  small 
door  of  the  hut.  There  stood  the  goat, 
contentedly  eating  the  dried  grass  stored 
for  him. 

The  big  man  stretched  his  weary  body 
on  the  fragrant  hay,  and  drew  the  covers 
over  him,  thankfully,  and  soon  was 
soundly  sleeping.  Ah,  such  a  sweet 
sleep  it  was!  Strange  dreams  hovered 
around  him,  dreams  such  as  he  used  to 
have  when  a  boy.  Once  again  the  little 
girl  was  there,  and  they  played  together 
as  of  old,  and  in  the  dreams  he  was  very 
happy. 

At  last  he  dreamed  that  she  was 
snatched  from  him,  by  some  unseen 
hand,  and  that  he  saw  her  stretch  out 
her  arms  toward  him  and  weep.  He 
thought  he  tried  to  run  after,  her  but 
that  his  feet  were  bound  to  the  earth  so 
that  he  could  not  lift  them  from  the 
ground,  and  his  heart  seemed  heavier 
than  his  feet,  and  his  tongue  was 
stiffened  and  his  breath  gone  so  that  he 
could  not  cry  aloud  for  help.  Then  in 
his  dream,  as  he  saw  her  being  carried 
away  from  him,  behold,  she  was  no 
longer  a  child,  but  a  woman,  young  and 


beautiful,  and  her  face  was  all  pale  with 
a  great  sorrow,  and  then — she  was  gone. 

With  the  pain  of  this  dream  he  awoke, 
and  saw  a  little  ray  of  light  sifting 
through  the  roof,  and  knew  it  was  day. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  shed  he  felt  at 
his  feet  and  found  his  pack.  He  lighted 
the  candle  little  Marta  had  given  him 
and  took  out  the  gifts  he  had  bought 
the  day  before. 

Now  he  was  pleased  that  he  had 
struggled  and  fought  his  way  up  the 
mountain,  for  the  very  feeling  of  the 
things  was  delightful  to  him.  There 
were  the  two  pairs  of  little  shoes,  and 
oranges,  and  candies  of  barley  sugar, 
and  a  pretty  silken  head  kerchief  with 
a  gay  border,  and  bright  ribbons  for 
Marta's  hair,  and  the  soft  shawl  of  wool 
for  the  grandmother, — indeed  all  the 
things  he  could  think  of  in  his  kind 
heart,  and  could  find  in  the  village  to 
buy,  for  the  children  were  there  in  his 
pack. 

He  placed  the  candlestick  on  a  beam 
in  the  shed,  and  gathering  the  gifts  in 
his  arms  he  softly  opened  the  door  into 
the  hut.  All  was  still.  It  was  as  dark 
in  there  as  in  the  shed,  and  the  fire  was 
all  burned  out.  Silently  he  shoved  the 
gifts  into  the  room  in  a  great  heap  and 
closed  the  door  upon  them.  Then  he 
laid  himself  again  on  the  sweet  dried 
grass  for  a  morning  nap.  But  he  could 
not  sleep.  He  found  himself  listening  for 
sounds  in  the  room, — sounds  of  laughter, 
or  shouts  of  wonder  and  joy,  and  the 
patterings  of  little  bare  feet.  He  wanted 
to  hear  the  children  find  their  gifts. 

So  he  rose  once  more  and  stole  back 
into  the  room,  but  all  was  as  still  and 
dark  there  as  in  the  shed,  and  he 
thought  he  must  have  been  mistaken 
and  that  the  morning  had  not  yet  come, 
as  he  listened  to  the  quiet  breathing  of 
the  sleepers  in  the  great  bed  in  the 
corner.     Ah,  he  must  not  waken  them. 
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A  thought  seized  him  and  he  quickly 
acted  upon  it.  Very  quietly  he  stepped 
into  the  room  and  gathered  his  thick 
jacket  and  heavy  leggings  and  mittens 
which  had  been  left  by  the  fire  to  dry, 
and  taking  a  portion  of  the  loaf  of  black 
bread  which  Marta  had  placed  beside 
his  bowl  of  porridge  the  night  before, 
he  went  back  into  the  shed  and  dressed 
himself  warmly,  and  thought  to  let 
himself  out  through  the  outer  door  of 
the  shed,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  open 
the  outer  door  of  the  hut,  and  let  the 
cold  winter  air  in  on  the  old  grand- 
mother and  the  little  ones. 

But  something  seemed  to  hold  the 
shed  door  shut  against  his  strength. 
He  pushed  and  pushed.  Was  it  locked? 
No,  for  he  searched  by  the  light  of  the 
candle,  and  there  was  no  lock.  Ah  ha! 
He  found  it  was  heaped  over  the  very 
top  by  the  drifted  snow.  No  wonder 
the  hut  was  dark  and  all  still  slept  as  if 
it  were  the  middle  of  the  night!  It  was 
buried  in  the  snow  so  that  no  light 
could  enter  the  small  windows. 

Well  and  good,  it  was  not  yet  packed 
hard,  and  he  would  work  his  way 
through  it  and  look  out  on  the  day. 
So  he  took  one  of  the  shovels  that  hung 
in  the  shed,  and  dug  his  way  out  into 
the  light.  It  was  quickly  done  and  he 
stood  there  in  the  early  morning  look- 
ing out  on  a  new  world,  a  world  so 
pure  and  white  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  brightness  so  that  he  could  not 
endure  it.  without  peering  through  half 
closed  lids.  But  his  heart  was  filled 
with  joy,  because  of  the  wonder  and 
the  beauty  of  it,  and  because  of  the 
happiness  he  knew  was  awaiting  the 
grandmother  and  the  children  when 
they  should  awake. 

A  new  purpose  had  entered  his 
thoughts,  and  he  shut  the  shed  door 
behind  him,  and  with  the  black  bread 
in  his  pocket,   his  Alpine  stock  in  his 


hand — one  he  had  found  there  in  the 
shed,  and  the  shovel  over  his  shoulder, 
he  began  to  descend  the  mountain.  In 
many  places  the  wind  had  blown  the 
trail  of  bare  snow,  and  there  he  walked 
rapidly;  and  when  he  came  to  a  place 
where  it  was  drifted  over  the  path,  he 
bravely  shoveled  it  away  and  hurried 
on. 

He  laughed  as  he  walked,  his  heart 
was  so  filled  with  happy  thoughts. 
What  would  they  think  in  the  little  hut 
when  they  awoke  and  found  him  gone, 
and  the  gifts  for  which  little  Marta 
had  prayed,  and  many  more,  heaped  on 
the  floor  beside  the  chimney?"  Ah! 
they  would  say,  "He  was  the  true 
St.  Nicholas  who  came  in  the  night." 

Now  the  path  he  trod  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  dangers,  and  yet,  as  he  remem- 
bered the  cold  and  darkness,  and  looked 
down  into  the  abyss  beneath  the  nar- 
row way  where  he  had  painfully  crawled 
on  hands  and  knees  he  shuddered  to 
think  where  he  might  have  been  now, 
but  for  the  little  star  in  the  window  set 
to  guide  the  good  Saint  on  his  way. 
Then  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
wind  had  swept  clean  the  right  trail, 
and  piled  the  snow  over  the  wrong  one, 
so  that  he  did  not  go  astray.  Was  that 
God's  care  over  one  who  was  blindly 
struggling  to  do  a  kind  act? 

So  would  have  said  the  little  Marta, 
and  so  would  have  said  the  old  blind 
grandmother.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may, 
this  was  a  wonderful  and  a  glorious 
morning.  Never  had  he  looked  on  such 
beauty  as  the  world  was  presenting  to 
him  in  that  day  dawning.  Against  a 
sky  of  pale  rose  and  gold,  glistening  as 
if  set  with  gems,  the  mountain  peaks 
lifted  their  heads,  their  steep  sides 
stained  in  hues  of  deep  rose  and  am- 
ethyst, with  primrose  lights  on  their 
heights,  and  a  dream  of  deep  violet  in 
their  depths.     In  the  deep  of  his  heart 
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he   knew    that   no   such   wonder   could 
happen  in  the  world  by  chance. 

Thus  joyously,  with  lifted  head  he 
descended  the  mountain  up  which  he 
had  so  slowly  and  painfully  climbed  the 
night  before.  The  peril  had  been  very 
real,  however,  as  he  could  see;  for  even 
in  the  broad  light  of  day  it  would  take 
a  good  mountain  climber  to  make  his 
way  along  many  of  those  narrow  places 
in  safety,  and  even  in  the  descent  he 
must  still  have  a  care  and  keep  close  to 
the  moun'ain  side. 

When  he  came  to  the  little  shrine 
where  he  had  seen  the  children  kneeling 
he  sat  down  to  rest  a  while  and  ate  his 
crust  of  black  bread,  and  meditated. 
Black  bread  was  not  bad,  seasoned  with 
a  tang  of  hunger.  The  thought  of  his 
boyhood  was  strong  upon  him,  and  most 
of  all  of  the  little  maid  he  had  so  loved, — 
lacking  a  sister — and  of  the  old  bitter- 
ness which  had  filled  him  when  he  found 
her  snatched  away  from  him,  after  she 
had  become  a  woman  and  he  a  man. 
"By  rights  she  should  have  been  mine, 
and  I  hers, — "  he  thought,  "but  so  it  is 
in  this  world.  Things  do  not  always 
come  right, — still — sometimes  they  may 
be  mended." 

With  this  thought  and  with  a  merry 
smile  in  his  blue  eyes,  he  rose  and 
trudged  on,  arriving,  still  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  at  the  inn. 

It  was  Christmas  day,  and  all  the 
people  of  Innsbruck,  who  could  afford 
it  had  been  having  fine  dinners  and  a 
gala  time.  Those  who  were  on  the 
streets  appeared  to  be  wearing  their 
best  clothing,  and  in  the  churches 
wonderful  music  was  being  sung  about 
the  birth  of  the  Holy  Babe  in  the  man- 
ger, by  the  devout  ones  who  did  not 
forget,  amid  the  rejoicings,  whence  came 


all    the    happiness    and    good    feeling 
toward  mankind  on  that  day. 

All  day  long  the  hours  passed  merrily, 
and  happy  greetings  were  kept  up,  and 
at  night  the  town  seemed  to  be  gayer 
than  ever.  Blithe  crowds  thronged  the 
streets  and  jostled  each  other,  some 
entered  the  theaters  and  some  went 
into  cafes  with  their  friends,  and  there 
was  gaiety  and  laughter  everywhere. 

Everywhere?  No,  there  were  some 
places  where  only  the  distant  sounds  of 
mirth  entered,  like  a  far  away  murmur 
of  happiness;  where  rooms  were  dark 
and  cold,  and  where  none  came  with  I 
greetings  and  gifts,  and  where  strangers 
sat  in  sorrow  alone,  hungry  and  sad. 

In  such  a  room,  in  a  house  built  back      I 
of  the  ones  which  faced  the  street,  up  a 
winding,   narrow  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
sat    a   woman    alone    in    the    darkness, 
wrapped  in  her  black  shawl  to  keep  her      J 
warm.  1 

One  high  window  cut  in  the  deep  wall 
like  a  narrow  list,  let  in  a  faint  ray  of 
the  moon  which  rode  high  in  the  sky, 
and  showed  that  the  place  was  very 
bare,  furnished  with  only  a  flat,  hard 
pallet  for  a  bed,  one  chair,  and  a  table, 
and  a  little  iron  stove  in  which  no  fire 
burned. 

By  the  dim  light  one  could  not  see 
the  woman  except  as  a  dark  form 
bowed  with  her  head  in  her  arms,  lean- 
ing upon  the  table  as  if  she  were  in 
sorrow  or  despair.  The  sounds  from 
the  street  reached  her  ears  only  like  a 
wind  murmuring  in  a  distant  forest,  and 
she  shivered  and  drew  her  thin  shawl 
around  her  as  if  she  felt  its  frosty  breath 
upon  her. 

Her  thoughts  dwelt  on  Christmasses 
past  and  gone,  and  she  was  trying  to 
hear  again  the  mirth  and  greetings  of 
those  days  to  drive  out  of  her  thoughts 
the  present  sorrow.  Almost  it  seemed 
now  as  if  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  a 
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pipe  such  as  she  had  heard  in  her  girl- 
hood, blowing  a  merry,  liquid  note  that 
softly  trilled  and  wavered,  vibrating 
through  her  being,  with  the  old  feeling, — 
the  longing  to  move  to  it, — ro  rise  and 
dance — dance — Ah!  In  those  old  days 
how  she  could  dance ! 

Some  one  used  to  pipe  that  tune  as  he 
wended  his  way  up  the  mountain,  to 
call  her  out  to  him, — to  tell  her  he  was 
on  his  way  to  her.  She  lifted  her  head 
and  listened,  holding  her  breath  lest  the 
sweet  dream  cease. 

But — was  it  a  dream?  Far  away  it 
seemed — but  it  was  growing  clearer — 
nearer — as  if  the  notes  were  climbing  the 
gamut  of  the  winding  stone  stairway. 
Could  it  be  some  reveler  returning  from 
a  Christmas  fete?  None  lived  in  that 
dreary  place  to  whom  revels  were  pos- 
sible. She  started  to  her  feet,  and  clung 
to  the  table  for  support,  and  listened. 
Ah!  None  knew  that  melody  but  he 
who  made  it.  It  was  hers, — made  to  be 
sung — and  piped — to  the  music  of  her 
name — made  by  one  who  loved  her — to 
call  her — to  call  her — Jacinta  Bellini — 
Jacinta  Bellini.  Now,  now,  it  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  stair — was  it 
wafted  from  the  land  of  the  dead? 
Clearly  it  called  her  now,  waiting  with- 
out. 

Upon  the  table  before  her  was  a  heap 
of  many  hued  silken  scraps, — and  balls 
of  tape  and  little  bundles  of  lace,  and 
coils  of  fine  wire.  She  felt  among  them 
with  trembling  hands  until  she  found  a 
bit  of  candle.  Where  were  the  matches? 
Was  there  one  left?  Yes,  here.  She 
was  quivering  now,  but  not  with  the 
cold.  That  sound  of  a  pipe  had  sent  a 
fire  coursing  through  her  veins,  and  the 
red  to  her  lips. 

She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
slowly  set  the  door  ajar,  and  shading  the 
lighted  candle  and  with  her  thin  hand — 
so  thin  it  scarcelv  held  the  flame  from 


shining  through  it,  she  peered  into  the 
darkness  of  the  stairway. 

As  she  stood  thus  leaning  forward,  the 
light  fell  on  her  pale  face  and  her  eyes, 
like  large  purple  velvet  pansies,  and 
there  she  saw  gazing  into  her  own,  eyes 
of  blue — eyes  that  twinkled  with  a  glint 
of  the  far  off  days  of  the  Christmasses 
past — eyes  beloved,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  her.  The  candle  end 
wavered,  and  shook  in  her  hand,  and 
fell  to  the  stone  floor,  and  went  out,  but 
arms  reached  her  in  the  dark  and  folded 
her  close  and  warm. 

"Ah,  Carl  Witner — they  said  you  were 
dead.  Ah,  Carl  W^itner — Carl  Witner — " 

Barely  she  murmured  the  words,  and 
then  lay  limp  and  inert  in  his  arms.  He 
carried  her  in  and  by  the  one  little  ray 
of  the  moon  found  and  laid  her  on  the 
hard  pallet.  Dear  God!  Was  he  too 
late?  He  searched  for  the  candle  end 
and  lighted  it  and  scanned  her  face,  and 
the  tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  rubbed  her 
hands  in  his  own,  so  thin  and  cold  they 
were  they  seemed  like  the  hands  of  the 
dead, — but  her  great  eyes  opened  and 
looked  up  at  him,  and  her  lips  smiled. 

He  covered  her  with  the  worn  bed- 
covers, and  knelt  at  her  side  and  drew 
her  head  to  his  breast,  and  murmured 
beautiful  words  in  her  ears,  comforting 
and  tender;  then  he  wrapped  the  black 
shawl  closer  about  her,  and  telling  her 
to  sleep  until  he  returned  he  hurried 
away,  but  not  for  long.  Soon  he  came 
again,  bringing  with  him  a  soft,  white 
shawl  of  wool,  and  after  him  followed  a 
boy  carrying  coals  and  food,  and  quickly 
he  had  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  a  pot  of 
coffee  steaming  away.  Then  he  swept 
all  the  trumpery  things  from  the  table 
and  laid  thereon  a  plentiful  meal  for 
them  both,  and  wrapping  the  white 
shawl  around  her,  he  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  and  set  her  in  the  one  chair  before 
the  feast  he  had  spread  for  her. 
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"We  celebrate  our  Christmas  feast, 
Jacinta,  mine."  he  said,  with  glee.  I 
am  come  to  eat  with  you, — then  you 
shall  sleep,  and  tomorrow  I  will  come 
again  and  take  you  back  to  Bergendorf. 
There  you  shall  have  the  little  ones  and 
your  mother  at  the  inn,  and  we  will  make 
merry.  Here  j^ou  have  but  the  one 
chair  and  I  must  sit  on  the  floor  at  your 
feet  and  you  must  feed  me,  for  I  am 
hungry."  He  sat  himself  down  at  her 
side  among  all  the  things  he  had 
brushed  from  the  table  to  make  room 
for  the  feast. 

She  placed  her  hand  tenderly  on  his 
curling  hair.  "Ah,  Carl,  Carl,  you  are 
become  such  a  wonderful  man!" 

"I  am  become  such,  say  you?  But 
yesterday  I  heard  from  Madam  Brink- 
mann,  my  mother's  old  friend,  that 
always  I  was  very  wonderful.  Look 
now,  she  sold  me  this  tobacco  pipe, 
which  I  myself  carved  to  earn  me  a 
few  marks  with  which  to  buy  you  the 
ear  rings.  I  sold  it  to  her  then  for 
five  marks,  and  here  she  tells  me  it  was 
carved  by  a  very  wonderful  lad,  who 
has  since  died,  and  that  she  would  sell 
it  now  for  ten,  but  that  once  she  refused 
twenty  for  it,  and  that  it  was  worth 
more  than  that,  but  that  men  are  such 
pigs  now  a  days,  that  they  do  not  know 
beautiful  work  any  more.  She  did  not 
know  me,  nor  that  I  was  buying  my 
own  handicraft  from  her." 

"Not  know  you!  You,  Carl,?  I — I 
would  have  known  you  had  you  looked 
a  thousand  years  older,  and  it  is — it  is 
only  ten  years, — but  it  seemed  a  thous- 
and an  hour  ago,  since  I  had  looked  in 
your  eyes. 

"Ten  years  it  is  since  they  married 
me  to  your  brother  Adolf;  and  all  the 
words  they  said  to  me  then  were  '  Must,' 
and  'shall,'  and  the  duty  of  obedience — 
Ah! — How  I  recall  e^■ery  word  and 
thought,    when    you    came    home    and 


found  me  your  brother's  wife.  How 
angry  and  bad  you  were  Carl!  And  I, 
how  I  have  since  suffered  for  my  wrong 
doing  then,  when  I  allowed  you  to  take 
me  in  your  arms,  and  kiss  me,  and  look 
in  my  eyes,  me,  who  was  your  brother's 
wife!  All  my  heart  froze  within  me. 
The  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  has  been 
ever  with  me, — the  shadow  of  your 
anger, — so  terrible — and  of  my  own  sin 
in  allowing  you  to  say  to  me  those 
things  which  I  could  never  forget.  Adolf 
was  a  good  husband,  and  I  tried  to  for- 
get you — and  do  right.  He  was  kind 
in  his  way — not  in  your  way,  Carl." 

"Well,  my  brother  is  gone.  I  will 
speak  kindly  of  the  dead,  even  if  he 
did  rob  me.  But  this  I  will  say.  You 
have  suffered  for  no  sin  of  yours  or  of 
mine.  It  was  their  sin,  for  which  we 
have  both  suffered, — your  mother's  and 
my  father's — their  sin — when  they  stole 
you  from  me  and  gave  you  to  my  brother 
for  his  goodly  inheritance.  Give  me 
bread  and  meat  from  your  own  plate, 
Jacinta.  Let  me  sip  the  coffee  from 
your  cup.    Ah,  that  is  good!" 

So  she  fed  him  as  he  sat  on  the  floor 
at  her  side,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"But  to  do  wrong  brings  good  to 
none,  "said  Carl,  "See  what  came  of 
their  act.  You  and  your  little  ones  are 
thrown  out  of  the  inheritance  after  all, 
and  old  Jacob  sits  in  my  father's  great 
chair,  and  draws  in  the  silver  marks 
and  pockets  them,  and  doles  out  a 
little  meat  fat  and  meal  and  salt  to 
your  mother,  in  exchange  for  her  poor 
little  candles,  and  there  they  sit  in  the 
dark  in  their  little  hut  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain." 

Jacinta  placed  her  hand  gently  on 
his  head.  "Think  no  more  of  it  now, 
Carl,  "she  said,  but  he  took  her  hand  in 
his  and  kissed  her  fingers  and  went  on 
as  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted. 

"Listen  Jacinta.     I  have  heard  about 
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the  old  will  that  left  all,  should  I  be 
dead,  to  my  father's  cousin,  Jacob 
Witner,  I  made  good  use  of  my  ears, 
there  in  Bergendorf.  What  do  I  care 
for  it  now?  I  have  been  in  the  beautiful 
western  world,  and  made  money."  His 
blue  eyes  twinkled  more  merrily  than 
ever.  "Here  I  returned  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  you  all,  and  this  do 
I  find, — you,  my  love,  dying  here  in 
poverty  because,  for  the  old  love — even 
though  you  thought  me  dead,  you 
would  not  forget  me, — so?  Yes,  my 
ever  beloved!  You  would  not  marry 
again  for  the  inheritance,  but  would 
rather  work  here  to  care  for  my  brother's 
children  and  your  blind  old  mother  than 
to  rob  me  a  second  time, — even  if  I 
were  dead?  Yes?  Eat,  beautiful  Ja- 
cinta,  and  feed  me.     We  are  hungry." 

"Give  me  back  my  hand,  then  Carl, 
so  I  may  feed  you." 

"Yes,  beloved.  For  every  bite  you 
take  yourself,  give  me  one,  and  the 
coffee,  let  me  drink  it  with  you  and 
thus  will  we  break  bread  together  as  in 
the  old  days  when  we  played  with  each 
other.?" 

"When  I  heard  you  playing  that 
melody,  Carl,  I  thought  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  the  pines,  and  that  you  were 
climbing  the  mountain  to  me,  and  that 
I  sat  making  my  lace  on  my  lace  pillow, 
in  my  mother's  doorway,  just  as  it  used 
to  be  in  the  old  days  before  you  went 
to  serve  in  the  army." 

"Yes,  yes.  Being  the  youngest  I 
went  to  serve  my  term  last,  and  he 
returned  first,  and  so  Adolf  stepped  in 
my  place  and — ." 

"Hush  Carl,  and  listen.  I  have  not 
been  so  poor  all  this  time.  When  Adolf 
was  killed  in  the  war,  and  old  Jacob 
came  to  the  inn  to  live,  I  came  here — 
not  to  this  poor  room,  but  in  a  better 
place,  and  I  made  flowers  in  a  flower 
shop,  where  the  richest  milliners  came 


to  buy  of  us,  and  I  did  very  well.  I 
can  make  very  beautiful  flowers,  Carl. 
Look  up  on  the  wall  where  I  have  hung 
them,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  until  I 
could  take  them  to  the  shop.  Are  they 
not  lovely?" 

He  looked,  and  sure  enough,  on  the 
wall  were  beautiful  wreaths  of  roses, 
both  pink  and  red,  and  sprays  of  for- 
get-me-nots. 

"And  look  now,  what  you  are  doing, 
Carl,  beloved,  you  are  sitting  on  the 
bits  of  silk  and  velvet  with  which  I 
must  make  more,  for  they  are  promised. 
If  I  had  not  been  ill,  I  would  have  had 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  little  ones, 
and  my  mother  this  Christmas,  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  I  had  to  move  here,  to 
save  money  to  pay  the  doctor.  It  has 
not  always  been  so  with  me — believe 
me." 

"The  women  were  right,  you  are  very 
proud,  Jacinta,  But  I  tell  it  you,  no 
more  will  you  work  like  this.  If  you 
have  promised,  gather  all  this  trumpery 
stuff  in  a  basket,  and  we  will  take  it 
to  the  inn,  and  there  you  may  finish  all 
that  are  promised.  W'ill  that  content 
you?    And  after  that — ." 

"I  will  not  go  to  the  inn.  I  will  not 
see  old  Jacob.  I  will  go  to  my  mother's 
little  hut  on  the  mountain,  but  not  to 
the  inn." 

"The  inn  is  mine,  Jacinta.  It  is  not 
old  Jacob's.  May  I  not  take  you  to 
my  own  home?" 

"I  will  go  to  my  mother,  Carl." 

"Ah  yes!  The  women  were  quite 
right.    You  are  very  proud." 

"What  women?" 

"Never  mind.  I  have  heard.  I  was 
not  idle  in  Bergendorf."  He  laughed 
merrily  and  rose  and  strode  about  the 
room.  He  swept  all  the  pretty  silken 
scraps  into  a  corner,  and  came  and 
again  sat  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand. 
There  he  told  her  all  his  plans,  and  how 
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he  had  a  home  in  the  new  land  to  which 
he  would  bring  her  if  she  would  come. 
How  he  had  seen  her  little  children,  and 
had  taken  them  their  Christmas  gifts. 

He  did  not  make  light  of  the  fact, 
that  but  for  the  star  of  little  Marta's 
candle  he  might  never  have  lived  to 
come  to  her,  for  he  loved  to  feel  her 
hand  on  his  head  in  blessing,  and  to 
hear  her  cry  out  at  the  danger  he  had 
braved  for  her  sake.  Yes,  he  loved  that 
as  any  man  would,  so  he  did  not  make 
light  of  the  trouble  and  suffering  he  had 
gone  through. 

"So  now,  Jacinta  mine,  I  have  told 
you  all  about  it.  All  is  well,  since  you 
waited  for  me  and  did  not  forget  the 
one  who  loved  you  first,  and  who  has 
never  ceased  loving  you.  I  see  now, 
that  the  good  God  cares  for  his  children 
and  no  more  will  I  scoff  at  the  dreams 
and  legends  my  mother  taught  me." 

"Not  dreams,  Carl.  You  do  not 
mean  dreams,  but  truths, — the  truths  of 
God  in  our  hearts.  If  I  had  not  had 
the  faith  to  know  such  truth  my  courage 
would  long  ago  have  left  me  and  you 
would  have  come  back  now  to  find  that 
I  had  done  what  every  one  told  me  to 
do.  I  would  not  have  dared  to  do  other 
than  to  marry  old  Jacob,  and  there  j^ou 
would  have  found  me,  broken  and  sad, — 
living  at  the  inn,  and  slaving  without 
love,  just  for  the  home  and  the  bread 
for  my  children's  mouths  and  the  clothes 
on  their  backs.  Ah,  how  they  blamed 
me  and  said  I  was  proud.  Even  my 
mother  blamed  me,  and  said  we  might 
as  well  be  living  there  and  having  our 
rights." 

Thus  they  talked  together  of  the  old 
times  and  of  the  new,  and  of  what  they 
should  do,  until  at  last  Carl  Witner 
persuaded  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes  and 
go  with  him  the  next  day  to  Bergen- 
dorf ,  and  stop  a  while  at  the  inn. 

"We  will  bring  your  mother  and  the 


children  down  from  that  hut.  It  is  no 
place  for  you  or  them  at  this  season, 
my  Jacinta.  Do  this  for  my  sake,  and 
theirs,  not  for  your  own.  We  will  make 
a  great  holiday  for  all  the  village  to 
rejoice  with  us,  and  we  will  have  a 
brave  wedding.  We  will  go  to  America, 
then.  Hear  me  out  my  own.  We  will 
take  your  mother  to  a  great  man  who 
may  be  able  to  cure  her  of  her  blind- 
ness, and  we  will  leave  old  Jacob  to 
care  for  the  inn,  and  sometimes  we  will 
return  and  have  there  a  grand  holiday. 
We  will  not  live  there,  for  what  do  we 
want  with  it.  You  will  see.  We  will 
come  here  sometimes  to  live  over  the 
happy  days  of  our  childhood  and  then, 
when  little  Carl  is  become  a  man,  the 
inn  shall  become  his,  as  it  is  by  rights. 
Are  you  satisfied,  my  Jacinta?" 

"Surely  Carl.  I  see  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  resist  you, — and  why  should  I?" 

Very  well.  Carl  Witner  was  satis- 
fied also,  with  that.  Then  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  many  times, 
and  told  her  over  again  how  he  had 
been  loving  her  all  his  life,  and  she 
knew  that  never  had  she  had  such 
happiness. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  came  and 
took  her  away  with  him  to  Bergendorf, 
and  there  stood  old  Jacob  in  the  door- 
way of  the  inn, — and  how  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  his  mouth  also,  when  he 
saw  them.  For  a  while  he  could  not 
speak.  Then  he  began  to  try  to  look 
very  wise  and  solemn. 

He  said  no  wonder  he  did  not  know 
Carl  Witner  when  he  came  to  the  inn, 
as  he  had  never  seen  him  before.  And 
that  was  sensible  too,  for  how  could  one 
man  know  another  whom  he  had  never 
seen?  Then  he  became  very  voluble, 
and  said  that  as  they  all  supposed  Carl 
Witner  dead  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  go  in  and  take  possession 
of  that  which  was  his, — since  Carl  Wit- 
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ner  did  not  return,  and  no  one  knew  if 
he  were  dead  or  no,  or  where  to  find  him. 

"That  is  so,  Jacob.  No  one  indeed 
could  be  expected  to  find  a  man  for 
whom  he  never  searched,  and  whom  he 
had  never  seen.  Truly,  truly,  So  now 
we  will  proceed  to  business." 

Then  old  Jacob  took  him  all  over  the 
inn,  and  out  to  the  stable  where  the 
goats  and  cattle  were  kept,  showing 
how  well  he  had  cared  for  all  and  what  a 
good  steward  he  had  been,  just  as  if 
he  had  but  been  employed  to  do  this 
for  the  family,  instead  of  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  spread  the  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  Carl  Witner 
was  dead  and  that  therefore  the  inn  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it  belonged  to 
himself. 

Carl  Witner  generously  forgave  the 
old  man  that  he  had  sought  to  defraud 
him  of  his  own,  but  he  could  not  over- 
look the  truth  that  he  had  found  Jacinta 
ill  and  starving  in  the  poor  little  room 
in  Innsbruck  and  his  brother's  children 
cast  out,  and  that  Jacob  had  tried  to 
marry  Jacinta  in  order  to  secure  his 
right  to  all  that  was  hers  and  theirs, 
should  ever  Carl  Witner  reappear  in 
Bergendorf,  as  now  he  had.  Had  it 
not  been  for  her  loyalty  this  evil  would 
he  have  done. 

So  he  said  little  to  old  Jacob,  and  that 
but  shortly,  and  quickly  he  gathered 
together  a  few  of  their  old  neighbors, 
who  were  glad  enough  to  welcome  him 
back,  and  they  went  up  the  mountain, 
and  collected  the  things  the  blind  woman 
cared  most  for,  and  brought  her  and  the 
children  down  to  the  inn,  carefully  and 
safely. 

Now  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
tell  how  happy  were  little  Marta  and 
Carl  when  they  found  their  mother  at 
the  inn,  nor  how  they  danced  around 
their  uncle  Carl  and  climbed  on  his 
knees  when  he  sat  beside  Jacinta  before 


the  great  fire.  Ah,  it  might  be  snowy 
and  cold  without,  there  at  the  inn,  and 
within   their   hearts   it   was  warm   and 

gay. 

"When  we  woke  in  the  morning,  we 
thought  you  were  the  good  St.  Nicholas 
himself,  and  that  you  had  gone  away  in 
the  night  to  carry  things  to  other  little 
children,"  said  Carl. 

"But  it  was  you  all  the  time.  We 
saw  you  in  the  shop.  You  looking  so 
big!  And  you  were  our  uncle  Carl,  all 
the  time." 

"Yes,  all  the  time." 

"See  how  our  shoes  fit  us."  and  little 
Marta  stood  before  him  with  her  small 
feet  close  together,  and  looked  happily 
down  on  them.  "I  did  not  ask  shoes 
for  myself,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  ask 
too  much,  but  you — ." 

"I  knew  little  girls  needed  shoes  as 
well  as  little  boys." 

"In  the  morning  it  was  all  dark,  for 
the  snow  was  over  the  window,  and  I 
went  very  slowly  toward  the  chimney 
to  light  the  fire,  and  my  foot  touched 
something,  and  it  moved,  and  I  thought 
it  was  alive,  and  I  screamed  and  ran 
and  jumped  into  bed  again  with  Gran- 
me. 

"And  Grannie  told  Marta  nothing 
could  hurt  us,  for  it  was  the  birthday  of 
the  Christ." 

"And  so  I  got  up  again,  and  when  I 
lighted  the  fire  what  do  you  suppose  it 
was  that  moved?  It  was  an  orange,  and 
I  knew  it  was  for  Carl  and  that  St. 
Nicholas  had  come  in  the  night  while  we 
slept  —  and  —  more  —  much  much 
more — ."  She  stood  and  gazed  into  her 
uncle's  twinkling  blue  eyes  with  a  grave 
happiness  in  her  own,  that  made  old 
memories  stir  in  his  heart,  and  he  drew 
her  toward  him  and  placed  her  on  his 
knee,  and  there  she  curled  herself  up 
comfortably,  with  contented  sighs. 

"Did  you  bring  the  presents,  Uncle 
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Carl,  or  was  it  St.  Nicholas?  asked  her 
sturdy  little  brother,  standing  before 
him  with  legs  far  apart  as  he  had  seen 
the  man  stand  before  the  fire. 

"How  do  I  know,  son  Carl?  Some- 
thing spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I  listened, 
and  so  the  things  were  brought  you." 

"Marta  asked  the  little  Christ." 

"And  Grannie  sat  all  day  long  with 
her  new  shawl  wrapped  around  her  and 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  said 
she  would  do  no  work  on  that  blessed 
day, — and  me — all  I  wanted  more  was 
my  mother — and  I  could  not  go  down 
the  mountain  to  get  Tony  Schmidt  to 
write  for  us,  to  tell  her  we  had  all  we 
needed,  and  the  good  St.  Nicholas  had- 
visited  us." 

Carl  Witner  encircled  her  with  his 
arm,  and  laid  his  cheek  against  her  soft 
hair.  With  Jacinta's  hand  in  his  he 
looked  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  beside  him. 

"I  will  tell  you  a  little  story,  Marta," 
he  said.  "Once  upon  a  time  I  knew  a 
little  girl  like  you,  and  we  played  to- 
gether, and  I  loved  her,  and  after  a 
while  she  grew  up  to  be  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  and  still  I  loved  her.  But 
then    I    lost   her.      I    thought   I   should 


never  be  able  to  find  her  again.  But 
after  a  long,  long  time,  when  I  had 
given  up  all  hope,  a  little  star  guided 
me  to  her,  shining  out  when  I  was  about 
to  lie  down  and  die,  and  saved  my  life, — 
and—" 

"My  mother — my  mother  and  you — 
and  my  little  star!"  and  Marta  jumped 
down  and  danced  around  the  room,  and 
hugged  her  little  brother  and  her  mother, 
and  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands, — 
then  standing  before  her  uncle  she  said 
"  It  was  the  little  Christ.  He  taught  me 
how  to  make  my  candle  into  a  star  for 
you  to  give  you  hope  and  guide  you,  and 
so  he  answered  my  prayer,  and  gave  me 
the  greatest  Christmas  gift  in  all  the 
world, — A  great — big — man's  —life." 

"Yes,  little  Marta,  yes.  Your  little 
candle  was  my  Christmas  star, — mine 
and  yours." 

"And  mine,"  said  Jacinta,  her  eyes 
filled  with  happy  tears. 

"And  mine,"  said  the  blind  old  mother 
who  sat  near  them,  and  smiled  on  them 
happily,  although  she  could  not  see  them. 

"And  mine  too,"  shouted  little  Carl, 
"for  it  brought  me  an  orange,  and  you 
shall  each  have  one." 


"Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 
The  cheeks  of  Christmas  grow  red  and  jolly, 
And  sprouting  in  every  corbel  and  rafter. 
With  the  lightsome  green  of  i\ry  and  holly, 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
The  broad  flame  pennons  droop  and  flap 
And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap. 
Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks. 
Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear. 
Go  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 
Like  herds  of  startled  deer." 

— From  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
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A  FRAGMENT 


By  Margaret 

"Where  shall  we  go?" 

All  the  pent-up  homesickness,  fought 
against  and  denied  through  the  teasing 
tropical  day  seems  to  pulse  in  my  throat. 

"Take  me  where  I  can  find  my  dreams 
again,  "  I  cry,  my  voice  low  and  fierce. 
"The  visions  I  brought  with  me  which 
the  sun  has  mocked  all  day  until  the 
very  spirit  of  Delight  is  dead  within  me. 
I  want  a  sense  of  space  and  quiet,  I 
want  the  very  source  of  dreams." 

"I'll  take  you  there.  Come,  dear." 
He  helps  me  to  the  seat  beside  him,  the 
car  urges  swiftly  forward.  The  long 
tropical  twilight  is  beginning  to  merge 
into  night.  We  pass  the  Cathedral,  a 
soft  slaty  blue,  almost  the  color  of  the 
evening  skies.  Many  people  are  seated 
on  the  wide  low  steps.  The  plaza  di- 
rectly in  front  is  filled  with  a  carefree 
throng,  strolling  under  the  almond  trees. 
The  church  seems  like  an  indulgent 
mother,  brooding  over  her  laughing 
children. 

Presently  we  overtake  a  peon,  toiling 
slowly  ahead,  bearing  a  tiny  coffin  on 
his  shoulder.  The  crape  Myrtle  wreath 
is  faded,  the  gilt  paper  decorations  tar- 
nished and  piteous.  But  he  will  not 
accept  the  seat  in  the  car  which  we 
offer — he  wishes  to  render  his  baby 
that  last  service.  He  thanks  us  for  the 
little  gift  of  money  ,and  we  leave  him, 
trudging  along  in  the  dust  of  the  high- 
way. Our  hands  touch  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

We   are   beyond    the    town    and    the 
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houses  now.  The  passing  of  the  car  is 
like  a  searchlight  turned  on  the  thick 
growth  that  encroaches  almost  into  the 
road.  Now  a  chump  of  variegated 
foliage  suddenly  flashes  out  in  yelloes 
and  reds;  again  a  pink  oleander  or  a 
white  night-blooming  cereus  is  seen  for 
a  fleeting  moment,  and  then  slips  back 
into  darkness. 

Miles  farther  we  to  ghrough  an  arid 
stretch  where  there  is  only  the  cacti, 
holding  up  fat  distorted  fingers. 

Now  we  are  passing  by  a  convent. 
We  cannot  see  the  hidden  garden  but 
we  are  steeped  in  the  fragrance  of 
jasmines  and  daturas.  The  voices  of 
the  dark  can  be  head,  the  merry, 
monotonous  "co-qui"  of  the  tiny  frogs. 

We  turn  into  a  palm  bordered  road. 
Overhead  the  great  plumes  of  the 
cocoanut  palm  sway  ever  so  slightly  in 
the  breeze.  Shelley  might  have  found 
the  secret  of  night  in  those  ragged 
plumes.  By  and  by  we  must  come  to 
the  Castle  of  Dreams,  nothing  else 
could  lie  at  the  end  of  this  road.  The 
palms  thicken,  grow  closer  together. 
They  are  hiding  their  secret  as  long  as 
they  may,  but  surely  in  a  moment  we 
shall  come  to  a  great  dark  gate  and  its 
sable-clad  keeper  will  swing  it  open  and 
we  shall  see  forms  compounded  of  light 
and  allure.  .  .  .  Forms  grotesque  and 
menacing,  the  nightmares  of  the  dark. 

A  swift  turn  flings  the  car  sidewise, 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  there 
lies — only  the  moonlit  sea.  How  else 
could  it  be?  Walls  cannot  contain  them, 
for  dreams  are  born  of  moonlight  and 
the  sea. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE   HOME  OF 
PAYNE  ERSKINE 

By  Hilliard  Booth 


UPON  alighting  from  the  train  at 
Tryon,  that  cozily  situated  little 
town  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  I  inquired  of  a  moun- 
taineer the  way  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Payne  Erskine,  and  was  told, 
with  a  nonchalent  shake  of  the  head, 
that  it  was  "yon'  way;  not  far,  but  a 
right  smart  piece."  A  "right  smart 
piece,"  in  this  case  ,was  a  dusty  mile 
and  a  hlaf.  Then  I  came  upon  a  rustic, 
arbor-like  gateway,  with  the  name 
"Lynncote"  over  it,  and  beyond  i 
flowered  terraces,  up  which  ran  pictur- 
esque flights  of  stone  steps  to  the  house. 
The  house,  comfortably'  large,  is  built 
in  the  English  cottage  stjde,  and  on  a 
rocky  eminence  overhanging  the  Pacolet 
River,  and  overlooks  views  of  soft  val- 
leys and  majestic  mountains. 

Mrs  Erskine  herself  answered  the 
"clack"  of  the  old  brass  door-knocker, 
and  greeted  me  with  cordial  and  delight- 
ful informality.  She  led  me  up  the 
quaint  stairs  to  the  second-floor  living 
rooms,  whose  furnishings,  proclaimed 
Mrs.  Erskine  a  devotee  of  art  and  music 
as  well  as  of  literature.  First  impres- 
sions are  not  always  dependable,  but  in 
this  case  mine  were  amply  borne  out  by 
later  judgment. 

Mrs.  Erskine,  the  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren, and  the  grandmother  of  five,  is  still 
a  young  woman,  a  woman  in  whom  un- 
changing ideals  and  interests  have  kept 
alive  the  spirit  which  defies  the  mark  of 
time.  Her  light  brown  hair,  barely 
touched  with  gray,  is  ararnged  simply 
above  attractive  features  and  fine  eyes 
which  reflect  the  deep  love  she  feels  for 


her  family  and  for  her  work.  She  is  a 
womanly  woman — natural,  sincere,  ab- 
solutely unaffected,  resourceful,  well- 
balanced  in  all  her  opinions  and  actions. 
She  combines  a  sensitive  nature  with  a 
strong  character.  Gracious  in  all  that 
she  does,  and  doing  nothing  that  is  not 
considerate  of  others,  she  is  a  good  busi- 
ness woman  and  an  unerring  manager. 
She  has  that  rare  quality,  a  splendid 
sense  of  humor;  and  if  any  one  trait  of 
her  character  is  more  marked  than  an- 
other, perhaps  it  is  her  modesty — Mrs. 
Erskine  is  extremely  modest  both  as  a 
woman  and  a  writer.  She  does  not  be- 
lieve in  intruding  her  personality  upon 
the  public,  and  carries  this  elimination 
of  self  to  the  extreme  of  never  reading 
any  reviews  of  her  books. 

"But,"  I  protested,  when  we  were 
seated,  and  I  learned  this  characteristic 
from  a  remark  on  the  friendliness  of  her 
critics,  "surely  you  have  some  curiosity 
as  to  the  opinion  of  your  critics.?" 

Mrs.  Erskine  laughed  and  shook  her 
head. 

"None  at  all.  If  I  read  the  reviews  of 
my  work,  I'd  begin  to  think  how  my 
new  work  would  appear  to  others;  I 
would  become  self-conscious.  As  it  is, 
I  write  without  self-consciousness." 

"You  think  self-consciousness  non- 
compatible  with  good  work?" 
i^  "The  moment  you  let  self  intrude,  you 
spoil  the  vitality  of  your  work.  I  have 
as  little  use  for  a  clipping-bureau  as  I 
have  for  a  therausus." 

"You  mean  you  never  use  a  synonym 
book?" 

"Never.     I  compose  on  a  typewriter; 
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I  can't  stop  for  synonyms."  Mrs.  Ers- 
kine laughed  again,  excusing  herself  as 
she  picked  up  a  piece  of  embroidery; 
she  is  not  a  woman  to  be  long  idle. 

"But  in  copying  your  work,"  I  sug- 
gested; "in  polishing  it — " 

"My  work  goes  direct  from  my  type- 
writer to  my  publishers.  I  don't  make  a 
second  copy  of  it.  I  send  it  this  way  at 
the  request  of  my  publishers,  who  have 
a  fear,  I  believe,"  she  smiled,  "that  in 
polishing  it  I  may  polish  away  some  of 
the  atmosphere." 

"You  are  a  rapid  writer?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  write  only  eight 
or  ten  pages  a  day.  I  take  a  year  in 
writing  a  novel. 

"There  is  no  joy  like  that  of  creative 
writing,"  I  said. 

"The  joy  of  creative  work  is  very 
great,"  admitted  Mrs.  Erskine;  "but  it 
is  second  to  the  joy  of  loving;  not  of 
being  loved,  but  of  loving.    That  is  the 


greatest  thing  in  the  world."  She 
glanced  up  at  an  oil  painting  of  two 
children  playing  together,  and  answer- 
ing my  look  of  inquiry,  nodded:  "Two 
of  my  boys,  painted  by  my  father." 

Mrs.  Erskine's  father,  Alfred  Payne, 
was  an  Englishman,  and  an  artist  of 
note.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  born  near 
Racine,  Wis.  She  was  married  in  1871, 
(Mrs.  Erskine  had  to  peep  into  "Who's 
Who"  to  be  sure  of  the  date),  and  first 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  1886.  There- 
after she  continued  to  come  to  Tryon 
every  winter,  teaching  her  children  her- 
self and  preparing  them  for  High 
School,  until  in  1908  she  made  Tryon 
her  permanent  home.  It  is  in  the  last 
six  years — since  her  husband's  death — 
that  Mrs.  Erskine  has  taken  up  writing 
"hard,"  as  she  expressed  it,  realizing 
the  necessity  of  an  all-absorbing  interest. 

Mrs.  Erskine  is  passionately  fond  of 
music,   possesses   a   good   singing   voice 
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and,  like  her  father,  is  an  artist  of  un- 
usual talent.  In  watercolors,  oils,  and 
pastels,  her  landscapes,  studies,  and 
portraits  show  her  a  thorough  master  of 
the  brush  in  color,  line,  and  composi- 
tion. Her  North  Carolina  wood-scenes 
are  as  full  of  atmosphere  as  her  moun- 
tain stories,  her  studies  of  the  old  salves 
show  sympathy  and  interest,  and  her 
paintings  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Arizona  proclaim  her  a  traveler 
as  well  as  an  artist. 

I  noticed  that  the  piece  of  linen  which 
Mrs.  Erskine  was  emboridering  in  an 
intricate  design  of  Mariposa  lillies,  was 


hair  shawl  thrown  over  the  piano. 

"A  present  from  a  friend,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  the  wife  of  the  old  Khedive 
of  Egypt." 

Mrs.  Erskine's  rooms  are  full  of 
equally  attractive  and  interesting  ar- 
ticles— an  old  Chinese  cabinet,  vases, 
sculptures,  incense-burners,  etc. 

"There  is  one  question  without  which 
no  interview  is  complete,"  I  said.  "Who 
is  your  favorite  author?" 

"Dickens!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Erskine 
promptly.  "I  am  inordinately  fond  of 
Dickens.  He  is  a  great  plot-maker; 
and   no   matter  how   much   fun   he   has 


Where  Payne  Erskin's  Novels  are  Written 


without  an  inked  outline,  and  remarked 
as  much. 

"  I  make  up  the  design  as  I  go  along," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Erskine.  "This  is  a 
piece  of  linen  that  belonged  to  my 
grandmother,  I  am  embroidering  a  piece 
for  each  of  my  children." 

I  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  a  camel's 


with  his  characters,  he  leaves  you  liking 
your  fellows  a  little  better.  Thackeray, 
on  the  other  hand,  leaves  you  with  a 
feeling  of  pessimism.  As  for  Chester- 
ton, and  many  another  modern  writer, 
well  they  write  to  be  bizarre,  to  make 
a  hit,  to  be  clever  rather  than  true." 
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"Truth,  then,  is  your  literary  criter- 
ion?" 

"  Optimism.  I  try  to  leave  my  readers 
in  a  wholesome,  happy,  kindly  frame  of 
thought." 

"What  do  you  consider  your  best 
work?" 

"The  story  I  am  now  writing.  I  call 
it  'Yon'  Way'  at  present,  but  may 
change  the  title.  I  had  a  letter  from 
my  publishers  today  concerning  its  first 
chapters."  She  showed  me  a  letter  from 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in 
which  was  splendid  commendation  of 
her  new  work,  and  this  statement: 
"This  story  will  be  another  'Mountain 
Girl'."     Mrs.  Erskine  protested  at  this. 

"  'The  Mountain  Girl'  has  been  my 
most  popular  story,"  she  said:  "but  I 
do  not  consider  it  my  best  work.  Com- 
pared to  my  other  books,  it  is  like  a 
ballad  compared  to  a  composition. 
There  are  many  people,  of  course,  who 
prefer  ballads." 

"Have  you  written  any  dramas?" 

"A  poetical  drama — 'The  Romantic 
Shepherd '.  It  is  now  being  set  to  music. 
Romance  and  poerty  are  my  favorites; 
they  make  the  deepest  appeal  to  me,  and 
I  like  to  write  them  best." 

"  Do  you  work  in  this  room?"  I  asked, 
"or   on   that   delightful   living   porch?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "In  the  Little 
Room.  It's  a  room  I  had  built  to  work 
in — apart  from  the  house.  I  go  there 
after  breakfast,  before  seeing  anyone, 
and  write  until  I  automatically  stop." 

I  expressed  the  desire  to  see  this  room, 
where  so  much  magic  was  wrought,  and 
Mrs.  Erskine  led  me  from  the  house, 
along  a  flower-bordered  path,  under  a 
great  stone  arch,  and  to  a  studio  half 
concelaed  in  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  Little  Room,  quite  a  large  room 
in  reality,  is  filled  with  easels,  pictures, 
books,  old  furniture,  and  the  typewriter 
upon  which  Mrs.  Erskine  composes  her 


novels,  a  bit  of  machinery  that  seemed 
a  jarring  note  in  the  midst  of  those  ar- 
tistic surroundings,  but  in  the  light  of 
what  it  is  helpful  in  accomplishing,  per- 
haps, after  all,  the  most  artistic  thing 
there. 

"There  is  one  accomplishment  of 
which  I  am  pround!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Erskine,  "and  which  you  must  see — my 
golf  course!" 

She  had  her  carriage  called,  and  drove 
me  over  her  estate,  which  consists  of 
six  hundred  and  eighty  acres — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  estates  in, that  very 
beautiful  section.  We  drove  past  her 
tennis-courts,  past  cottages,  which  she 
herself  has  designed,  past  an  old  cabin 
built  in  1771  and  still  in  good  repair,  and 
then  came  out  on  Holly  Hills  Valley,  in 
which  lies  the  golf  course.  A  course  of 
nine  holes,  its  very  situation  makes  its 
extension  impossible,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  best  nin-hole  golf  courses  imagin- 
able. Around  the  valley  in  which  it 
lies,  and  entirely  occupies,  Mrs.  Erskine 
has  built  a  three-mile  driveway,  no  small 
piece  of  work  in  itself.  But  Mrs.  Ers- 
kine's  energy  and  ability  are  almost  un- 
limited. Besides  constant  work  in  im- 
proving her  estate,  she  is  a  director  in 
the  Tryon  Mountain  Industries,  an  or- 
ganization formed  to  teach  the  mountain 
people  various  crafts,  and  to  aid  them 
in  selling  their  handiwork,  thereby  bet- 
tering their  condition — an  organization 
of  which  her  son  is  president. 

Mrs.  Erskine,  with  unfailing  tact,  does 
a  material  good  for  the  mountain  folk, 
and  has  their  great  admiration  and  affec- 
tion, and  indirectly  does  as  great  a  good 
for  them  in  her  stories.  No  one  who 
has  read  her  tales  of  the  mountain  people 
can  fail  to  feel  keenly  the  ambitions 
and  disappointments  of  these  folk — 
their  weaknesses  and  their  strength.  It 
is  in  the  delineation  of  mountain  char- 
acter that  Mrs.  Erskine  is  at  her  best. 
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MRS.  ROBERT  R.  GOTTEN 


By  Mrs.  Al.  Fairbrother. 


TF  asked  to  name  the  most-public- 
-^  spirited  and  best-loved  woman  in 
North  Carolina  today,  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly,  Sallie  Southall  Gotten,  of 
Pitt  County.  And  my  answer  would  be 
echoed  around  the  State. 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Cotten,  while  not  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  sense 
of  having  been  born  within  its  borders,  is 
the  best  kind  of  a  Tarheel,  for  the  reason 
that  she  left  Virginia  and  became  one 
through  her  own  choice  rather  than  by 
accident  of  birth. 

Mrs.  Cotten  confesses  to  being  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age;  rather  boasts  of  it, 
in  fact — the  only  thing  we  have  ever 
known  her  to  boast  of,  except  the 
splendid  progress  made  by  women,  and 
especially  North  Carolina  women,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Of  modest  mein 
and  simple  dignitj',  she  represents  the 
highest  and  best  type  of  Southern 
womanhood — a  happ}'  blending  of  the 
sweetness  and  gentleness  that  character- 
ized our  mothers,  with  the  fire  and  spirit 
and  alertness  that  marks  the  twentieth 
century  woman — the  New  woman,  if 
you  please — who  grapples  with  world- 
wide issues,  when  those  issues  affect  her 
home  ,her  children,  her  country.  A  prac- 
tical theorist,  a  wide-awake  dreamer,  a 
conservative  progressive,  she  possesses 
in  a  marked  degree  the  essential  quali- 
ties for  successful  leadership,  qualities 
which  have  been  recognized  by  all  who 
have  come  under  her  influence,  and  which 
have  come  under  her  influence,  and 
which  have  forced  her  to  the  front  when 
conditions  arose  that  called  for  action. 

Her  most  conspicuous  public  service 
up  to  that  time  was  her  splendid  work 
as  Lady  Manager — both  State  and  Na- 


tional— at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
in  1892,  when  she  put  North  Carolina 
on  the  Exposition  map  through  the  very 
interesting  exhibit  of  which  she  was  in 
charge,  made  possible  by  her  untiring 
energy  and  research.  For  many  years 
she  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic 
worker  in  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers,  retiring  only  because  of  the 
more  pressing  need  of  similar  work  in 
her  own  State,  and  preferring  to  work 
with  and  for  the  women  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  have  said  that  she  became  a  Tarheel 
through  her  own  choice.  It  might  have 
been  more  correct  to  say  that  she  became 
one  through  circumstance — that  "divin- 
ity that  shapes  our  ends."  One  link  in 
the  chain  that  was  to  bind  her  was  love 
for  and  fidelity  to  her  alma  mater.  As  a 
graduate  of  the  old  Greensboro  Female 
College,  she  has  been  one  of  the  most 
loyal  and  interested  friends  of  that 
pioneer  college  for  women,  rendering 
willing  service  when  such  service  was 
needed,  and  \-igorously  opposing  any 
suggestion  that  might  cause  it  to  lose  its 
identity  as  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  South.  When  the 
name  was  changed  a  few  years  ago,  in 
accordance  with  more  modern  ideas,  to 
Greensboro  College  for  Women.  Mrs. 
Cotten  wittly  remarked  that  she  failed 
to  recognize  in  the  new  institution  her 
alma  mater,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  should  regard  it  in 
future  as  a  stepmother  or  a  mother-in- 
law. 

And  yet  another  link  in  the  chain  that 
held  her  a  willing  captive  on  Carolina 
shores  was  that  forged  by  the  little 
winged  gentleman  who  does  not  take  into 
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account  State  lines  when  letting  fly  his 
arrows.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Gotten — who  has  done  his  part  also  in 
the  making  of  North  Carolina  history — 
in  1866,  just  three  years  after  her  grad- 
uation, carried  with  it  an  unspoken 
promise  and  a  pledge  faithfully  re- 
deemed, that  "thy  people  shall  be  my 
people." 

From  this  happy  union,  and  in  an  ideal 
country  home,  not  far  from  Greenville, 
in  Pitt  Gounty,  six  children  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanhood — grew  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  broader  culture  than 
enjoyed  by  the  average  boy  and  girl  of 
North  Carolina.  And  all  have  gone — out 
into  the  world  of  thought  and  action  to 
take  their  places,  to  labor  and  achieve. 
But  Mrs.  Gotten  is  now  very  happy  in 
her  new  responsibilities  as  grandmother 
to  six  other  bright  boys  and  girls,  whose 
annual  visit  to  the  Pitt  Gounty  home  is 
the  event  of  the  year,  and  where  they 
have  "the  time  of  their  life"  on  the  big 
plantation  known  as  Gottendale — named 
for  the  owner,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
great  fields  of  cotton  grown  by  him. 

This  hospitable  home  hangs  its  latch- 
string  always  on  the  outside — not  figura- 
tively, but  literally;  and  Mrs.  Gotten, 
with  all  her  literary  work,  club  work, 
church  work,  and  the  cares  of  her  own 
household,  finds  time  to  work  among 
the  women  of  the  neighborhood — to 
visit  the  sick,  prescribe  for  the  weak 
babies,  and  be  a  real  neighbor  to  those 
around  her. 

So  modest  is  she  in  regard  to  her 
achievements  that  she  is  always  protest- 
ing against  being  given  credit  that  she 
does  not  deserve.  Above  all  things  she 
dislikes  flattery;  she  shrinks  from  any- 
thing that  suggests,  even  remotely,  self- 
exploitation,  and ;  in  all  that  she  does  self 
is  lost  sight  of — the  cause,  and  the  cause 
only,  being  her  one  concern.  Even  in 
this  little  sketch,  written  at  the  request 


of  the  editor  of  Sky-Land  Magazine, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
writer  is  known  as  one  not  given  to  over- 
praise, a  suggestion  has  come  from  her 
that  only  facts  be  given — the  truth,  un- 
elaborated,  be  told  of  her  and  her  work 
— the  plain  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

And  why  not?  The  truth  about  Mrs. 
Gotten  is  good  enough.  But  the  trouble 
is  that,  while  I  have  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  her  the  past  few  years  in  club 
work,  and  have  been  the  gainer  by  the 
association,  she  had  won  her  place  in  the 
history  of  the  State  before  we  knew  each 
other;  and  when  that  history  is  written 
her  name  will  illume  a  page  which  will 
be  an  inspiration  for  every  woman  who 
reads  and  heeds. 

As  an  author,  poet,  and  historian,  she 
has  shown  us  why  history  should  be 
written  while  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  record  it.  In  the  beautiful 
lines  which  from  the  prologue  of  her 
well-known  storj'  of  "The  White  Doe" — 
the  Indian  legend  of  "The  Fate  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare" — told  in  verse,  she  says,  and 
says  truly: 

GOOD  NIGHT 

"Flowers   of  Truth,   to   be   immortal,    must   be 

gathered  while  thej'  bloom, 
Else  they  pass  into  the  silence,  man's  neglect 

their  only  blight, 
And  the  Gleaner  of  the  Ages  stores  them  far 

from  human  sight." 

In  the  same  volume,  her  "Forgotten 
Facts  and  Fancies  of  American  History" 
is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  genius,  faith, 
and  courage  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — 
the  man  who  made  possible  the  found- 
ing of  this  great  American  nation. 

But  while  active  in  all  movements 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  conditions 
in  North  Carolina,  her  sympathies  have 
naturally  leaned  toward  those  of  her 
own  sex,  and  the  boys  and  girls  who 
need  a  helping  hand.     It  was  this  earn- 
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est  desire  to  help  those  who  needed  help 
that  enlisted  her  among  the  early  advo- 
cates of  a  training  school  for  wayward 
boys.  The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School,  at  Concord,  being  the  outgrowth 
of  the  agitation  of  herself  and  others. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
she  has  been  one  of  its  staunchest  friends 
and  most  loyal  supporters,  giving  not 
only  kind  words  and  good  wishes  but 
substantial  financial  aid  in  the  days  of 
hardship  and  necessity. 

As  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — 1911- 
'13 — Mrs.  Cotten  reaped  a  bountiful 
harvest  from  the  good  seed  which  she 
had  been  sowing  during  all  the  years 
she  had  labored  so  unselfishly  for  the 
good  of  others.  While  under  her  admin- 
istration the  organization  grew  and  pros- 
pered in  all  ways,  she  might  truthfully 
be  designated  the  "educational  presi- 
dent." It  was  during  her  administra- 
tion, and  at  her  suggestion  that,  a  State 
federation  endowment  fund  be  started. 
and  that  greater  effort  be  made  toward 
aiding  young  girls  desirous  of  an  educa- 
tion but  whose  circumstances  denied 
them  that  privilege.  On  her  retirement 
as  president,  at  the  meeting  in  Newbern, 
May,  1913,  she  received  an  ovation  such 
as  no  other  officer  of  the  Federation  had 
ever  been  accorded,  and  one  which  set 
a  pace  for  club  spirit  in  North  Carolina 
for  all  time.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
retiring  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  she  was  made  honorary 
president  for  life,  and  accompanying  this 
was  the  creating  of  the  Sallie  Southall 
Cotten  Loan  Fund,  to  assist  deserving 
young  women  through  college.  At  that 
session — turned  into  a  regular  love  feast 
— the  sum  of  $775  was  pledged  from  the 
floor,  which  amount  has  been  steadily  in 
creased  until  now  several  young  women 
are  being  kept  at  shcool  who  otherwise 


would    have    gone    through    life   handi- 
capped for  lack  of  education. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  Mrs.  Cotten  was  most  inter- 
ested and  active  in  getting  through  bills 
affecting  the  status  of  women.  It  was 
through  the  work  of  the  federated  clubs 
that  the  act  was  passed  making  women 
elgible  to  serve  on  school  boards;  and 
when  the  news  was  sent  out  the  happiest 
woman  in  North  Carolina  was  Mrs. 
Robert  R.  Cotten. 

But  her  educational  activities  and  in- 
spiration did  not  stop  there.  So  pleased 
were  the  clubwomen  of  Greenville  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Newbern  convention 
that  they  resolved  to  do  something  along 
the  same  line  for  deserving  girls  of  Pitt 
County.  To  that  end,  a  Pitt  County 
Federation  was  formed,  with  Mrs.  Cot- 
ten as  president,  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing the  three  Greenville  clubs  pledged  a 
sum  sufficient  to  place  one  girl  at  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  the 
coming  session.  As  with  the  State  edu- 
cational endowment  fund,  the  number 
will  be  increased  as  means  permit. 

Mrs.  Cotten  is  as  delightful  as  a 
presiding  officer  as  on  the  floor,  where 
she  is  always  the  life  of  the  convention. 
She  says  she  was  "born  a  believer  in 
united  effort,  and  that  woman  is  man's 
equal  even  without  the  ballot."  And 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  "cross 
swords  "  with  her  will  not  deny  the  claim. 
The  effervescence  of  her  unfailing  wit 
and  ready  repartee  is  simply  evidence  of 
the  intellectual  strength  and  good  will  to 
men  underlying  it  all — two  great  forces 
which  meeting  in  proper  proportion,  lend 
to  her  conversation  the  sparkle  and 
power  which  make  her  a  most  entertain- 
ing and  attractive  speaker. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 

COMMISSION 


5> 


By  R.  D.  W.  Connor 


In  the  preservation  of  her  pubHc 
archives  and  the  care  of  her  historical 
records  North  Carolina  has  long  been 
among  the  leaders  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  State  is  fortunate  in  that 
her  public  archives  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  government  in  1777  to 
date  are  practically  intact;  while  a  large 
percentage  of  her  colonial  archives  have 
also  been  preserved.  The  work  of  col- 
lecting and  preserving  these  records  was 
begun  in  "Ante-bellum  days,"  by  such 
men  as  Francis  L.  Hawks,  Gov.  William 
A.  Graham  and  Go\-.  David  L.  Swain; 
and  has  been  continued  in  recent  years 
by  such  men  as  Col.  William  L.  Saund- 
ers and  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark. 
Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the 
last  two  the  State  has  published  10 
large  volumes  of  "Colonial  Records," 
from  1653  to  1776,  and  16  volumes  of 
"State  Records"  from  1777  to  1790. 
When  the  work  had  reached  this  point 
it  became  manifest  that  some  permanent 
agency,  state-supported,  was  necessary 
to  keep  it  going.  To  meet  this  need  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
was  created. 

The  Act  creating  the  Historical  Com- 
mission was  passed  in  1903  and  amended, 
greatly  extending  the  scope  of  the  His- 
torical Commission's  duties,  in  1907.  In 
1911  the  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$250,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fireproof 
building  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  caring  for  the  State's 
libraries,  archives,  and  other  records; 
and  in  this  building  the  second  floor  has 
been   assigned    to   the   Historical   Com- 


mission. Here  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion is  provided  with  offices,  reading 
rooms,  filing  rooms  for  its  collections, 
and  exhibition  halls  for  its  relics,  por- 
traits, interesting  manuscripts,  rare 
books,  and  other  objects  of  general 
interest.  The  whole  is  equipped  with 
modern  steel  furniture,  and  is  as  nearly 
fireproof  as  such  a  structure  can  be 
made.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the 
growth  in  importance  and  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Historical  Commission  than 
the  willingness  of  the  Legislature  to 
make  such  provisions  for  its  expansion. 
The  duties  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion are: 

1.  To  have  collected  from  the  files  of 
old  newspapers,  court  records,  church 
records,  private  collections,  and  else- 
where, historical  data  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  ter- 
ritory included  therein  from  the  earli- 
est times. 

2.  To  have  such  material  properh- 
edited,  published  by  the  State  Printer 
as  other  State  printing,  and  distributed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission. 

3.  To  care  for  the  proper  marking  and 
preservation  of  battle-fields,  houses,  and 
other  places  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

4.  To  diffuse  knowledge  in  reference 
to  the  history  and  resources  of  North 
Carolina. 

5.  To  encourage  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age historical  investigation  and  research 
among  the  people  of  the  State. 
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The  most  important  duty  imposed 
upon  the  Historical  Commission  is  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  manu- 
scripts pertaining  to  the  history  of  North 
Carolina.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
tant  collection  of  such  records  is  found 
in  the  public  archives  at  Raleigh.  They 
cover  more  than  two  hundred  years  of 
the  State's  history  and  are  numbered 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Heretofore 
they  have  been  inaccessible  to  students, 
but  the  Historical  Commission  is  en- 
gaged in  arranging,  classifying  and 
filing  them  so  that  they  may  be  ser- 
viceable. When  this  work  is  completed 
these  records  will  throw  much  new  light 
on  important  phases  of  North  Carolina 
history. 

In  addition  to  these  records  the  His- 
torical Commission  has  been  collecting 
the  private  correspondence  of  public 
men, — often  the  most  valuable  source 
of  historical  knowledge.  The  Historical 
Commission  has  been  fortunate  in  this 
phase  of  its  work.  It  has  secured,  either 
as  gifts  or  loans,  the  papers  of  six  gov- 
ernors— Samuel  Johnston,  William  A. 
Graham,  David  L.  Swain,  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  Jonathan  Worth,  and  Charles  B. 
Aycock, — of  James  Iredell,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  first  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction;  of 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  "father  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina"; 
of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Chief  Justice;  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Spencer,  author;  of  John 
H.  Bryan,  member  of  Congress;  of 
Bryan  Grimes,  major-General,  C.  S.  A.; 
of  the  Pettigrew  family,  embracing  the 
papers  of  Charles  Pettigrew,  first  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina;  of  his  son  Ebenzer 
Pettigrew,  congressman  and  planter; 
and  of  his  son,  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew, 
the  famous  Confederate  general;  and  of 
several  others  of  scarcely  less  distinction. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  pub- 


lished fifteen  bulletins  and  several  more 
elaborate  volumes,  the  most  important 
of  them  being  "The  Correspondence  of 
Jonathan  Worth,"  2  volumes;  "Public 
Education  in  North  Carolina,  1790-1840; 
A  Documentary  History,"  2  volumes; 
and  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  se- 
cured for  the  State  and  set  up  in  the 
Capitol,  handsome  marble  busts  of 
William  A.  Graham,  Samuel  Johnston, 
John  M.  Morehead  and  Matt  W.  Ran- 
som. 

A  large  part  of  its  work,  too  intangible 
to  be  stated  in  detail,  has  been  in  "dif- 
fusing knowledge  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  North  Carolina."  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  thousands  of 
letters,  circulars,  and  bulletins  have 
been  sent  out  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  to  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  pop- 
ular phases  of  the  work  of  the  Historical 
Commission  is  the  Hall  of  History,  under 
the  direction  of  Fred  A.  Olds.  Here  has 
been  collected,  and  carefully  displayed, 
something  more  than  12,000  relics,  man- 
uscripts, rare  books,  prints,  portraits 
and  miscellaneous  objects,  illustrating 
every  phase  and  period  of  North  Caro- 
lina history.  Thousands  of  interested 
persons  annually  visit  the  Hall  of  Hist- 
ory. 

The  Historical  Commission  is  in- 
terested in  the  collection  of  material, 
especially  manuscripts  and  newspapers, 
relating  to  North  Carolina  history.  To 
persons  who  have  such  collections,  how- 
ever small  or  however  large,  it  offers  a 
safe  depository,  careful  and  scientific 
supervision,  and  accessibility  to  stu- 
dents. Many  such  collections  in  private 
houses  have  been  lost,  through  negli- 
gence and  through  fires.  The  Historical 
Commission  ofifers  protection  from  both. 
All  such  collections  in  private  hands  are 
inaccessible  to  students,  and  inasmuch 
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as  the  value  of  any  such  document  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  use,  so  long  as  it 
remains  inaccessible  it  is  valueless;  the 
Historical  Commission  makes  material 
in  its  possession  accessible  to  students, 
and,  therefore,  valuable  and  useful.  The 
Historical  Commission  invites  corres- 
pondence from  all  persons  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  our  history. 

The  members  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
At  present  they  are:     Hon.   J.    Bryan 


Grimes,  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Hill,  President  of  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Peele,  attorney  of  the  Raleigh  Bar, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Pittman,  attorney  of  the 
Henderson  Bar,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Colonel 
Grimes  is  Chairman  and  Mr.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  Secretary. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary. 


PLAYS  AS  READING  MATTER 


'T^HE  growing  popularity  of  the  acting 
-*-  play  in  published  form  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact.  Ten  years  ago  the  acting-play 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  by  the 
reading-public;  five  years  ago  the 
majority  of  the  printed  plays  were  those 
of  such  masters  as  Ibsen,  Suderman, 
Pinero  Maeterlinek;  today  leading  pub- 
lishing houses  in  this  country  issue  series 
of  acting  plays,  selected  because  of  re- 
cent popular  appeal  to  the  theater-going 
public.  Thus  instead  of  getting  our 
plays  via  a  second-rate  novelization,  as 
has  too  often  been  the  case,  we  get  them 
as  they  left  their  author's  pen,  ideas  and 
artistry  intact.  If,  as  is  often  asserted, 
a  dramatized  novel  lacks  the  life  of  its 
original  form,  the  converse  is  equally 
true;  a  novelized  play  is  nearly  always 
inadequate. 

This  awakening  on   the  part  of  the 


public  to  the  existence  of  a  dramatic  lit- 
erature as  a  distinct  and  not  a  secondary 
literature  from  that  of  the  novel  writer, 
will  tend  to  create  a  higher  standard  in 
the  theater  itself.  The  more  good  plays 
people  read,  the  more  critical  they  will 
be  of  the  plays  they  see,  and  this  criti- 
cism will  not  be  without  its  effect  upon 
the  men  who  produce  plays. 

That  there  is  a  manifest  pleasure  in 
reading  plays  is  attested  by  their  in- 
creased sales;  strong,  terse  dialog  is  al- 
ways stimualting,  and  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visualize  the  action  of  a  play  in 
order  to  get  its  full  values,  at  least  no 
one  is  put  to  the  trouble  of  skipping  the 
four-page  description  of  the  orchard  at 
sunset  or  the  heroine's  equally  lengthy 
soliloquy  on  eugenics,  without  which  no 
novel  is  complete. 
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WHAT  THE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
IS  DOING  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


^ 


By  Minnie  W.  Leatherman 


GIBBON  says,  in  his  Memoirs, 
"Every  man  who  rises  above  the 
common  level  has  received  two  educa- 
tions; the  first  from  his  teachers;  the 
second,  more  personal  and  important, 
from  himself."  It  is  with  this  second 
education  that  which  a  man  gives  him- 
self, that  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission  is  concerned. 

The  Library  Commission  was  created 
by  Legislative  enactment,  in  1909,  for 
the  explicit  purpose  of  developing  and 
extending  the  library  interests  of  North 
Carolina.  The  aim  is  to  give  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  State  a  fair  chance  to 
read  and  study,  not  only  in  school  but 
outside  of  the  schools;  and  to  this  end 
to  promote  a  liberal  supply  of  good 
books,  which  shall  be  free  to  all. 

Some  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the 
Commission  are  mandatory;  some  are 
permissive.  The  law  states  definitely 
that  the  "Commission  shall  give  assist- 
ance, advice,  and  counsel  to  all  libraries 
in  the  State,  to  all  communities  which 
may  propose  to  establish  libraries,  and 
to  all  persons  interested,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  and  administering 
such  libraries";  that  it  shall  employ  a 
trained  librarian  as  Secretary  ;that  every 
library  in  the  State  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Commission ;  and  that 
the  Commission  itself  shall  make  a 
biennial  report  to  the  Governor.  Other 
functions  specified  in  the  law  are  of  a 
permissive  nature,  and,  fortunately,  in- 
clude features  of  extension  work  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  if  all  the 


people  of  North  Carolina  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  free  books. 

An  account  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  Library  Commission,  an  explanation 
of  the  methods  which  it  employs  in  a 
sincere  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created,  shows  in  a 
definite  way  "What  the  Library  Com- 
mission is  Doing  for  North  Carolina." 

I.  It  Helps  Establish,  Organize, 
AND  Maintain  Public  Libraries. 

When  this  duty  is  carefully  consid- 
ered, it  is  seen  that  it  represents  a  far- 
reaching  field  of  service;  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  service  is  one  that  calls  for 
skilled  and  experienced  workers.  There 
is  a  general  and  rapidly  growing  interest 
in  libraries,  but  this  interest  must  be 
properl}'  directed  in  order  that  our 
multiplying  libraries  shall  be  good  li- 
braries. Clubs,  associations,  and  towns 
are  advised  to  postpone  the  establish- 
ment until  it  is  possible  to  have  some 
regular  support,  and  a  fund  to  purchase 
sufficient  books  to  make  a  creditable 
beginning.  Our  slogan  is  not  more 
libraries,  but  more  GOOD  libraries. 

If  a  town  is  large  enough  to  support  a 
public  library,  the  Commission  gladly 
responds  to  requests  for  help,  and  in 
some  instances  takes  the  initiative.  The 
pioneer  task  of  arousing  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  library  movement,  and  se- 
curing a  good  collection  of  books  and  a 
suitable  home  for  the  library,  calls  for 
courage,  persistance,  and  optimism  on 
the  part  of  those  interested;  and  the 
Secretary    of   the    Library    Commission 
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actively  co-operates  in  this  work.  The 
Commission  sends  campaign  material, 
puts  articles  in  the  local  paper,  writes 
letters  to  influential  citizens,  helps  to 
arrange  for  public  meetings,  and  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  explain  why  a 
public  library  will  help  the  town,  and  to 
line  up  the  various  organizations  and 
officials  behind  the  movement.  It  ad- 
vises and  counsels;  it  furnishes  lists  of 
books  for  first  purchase,  and  tells  how 
and  where  to  buy  them ;  it  assists  in  the 
selection  of  a  librarian,  and  teaches  the 
librarian  how  to  organize  the  library 
according  to  modern  library  methods. 

The  organization  of  a  library  from  the 
technical  side  includes  the  classifying 
and  proper  arrangement  of  the  books  on 
the  shelves;  starting  the  accession  book 
and  the  shelf  list;  installing  a  simple 
charging  system,  and  teaching  the 
librarian  how  to  keep  the  records  which 
are  necessary  to  furnish  statistics  for 
the  annual  report  which  is  required  by 
law. 

The  small  salaries  which  are  paid  in 
most  of  our  public  libraries  entail  in- 
experienced librarians,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ser\ices  the  Library  Com- 
mission can  render  is  to  show  them  to 
administer  their  libraries  according  to 
the  best  modern  methods. 
2.  It  Assists  in  the  Reorganization 
OF  Libraries. 

The  improvement  of  libraries  already 
established,  which  are  not  rendering  ef- 
ficient service  to  their  patrons,  is  as 
important  as  the  establishment  of  new 
libraries.  The  Commission  gives  assist- 
ance and  counsel  to  librarians  and  library 
boards  regarding  ways  and  means  of  re- 
organization, and  if  the  institution  can 
possibly  afford  it  recommends  a  com- 
petent organizer.  In  some  instances,  the 
work  is  done  by  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Commission. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  old   a 


library  is,  the  commission  endeavors  to 
keep  in  touch  with  it,  to  visit  it  period- 
ically, and  to  assist  in  every  waj-  in  mak- 
ing it  an  effectual  moral,  social,  and 
educational  force  in  the  community. 

3.  The  Commission  Serves  as  a  Cen- 

TR.AL  Bureau. 

The  Library  Commission  is  doing  for 
the  libraries,  librarians,  and  library  in- 
terests of  the  State  what  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
doing  for  the  schools  and  educational 
interests.  The  Commission  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  information  and  statistics  relating  to 
books  and  libraries.  It  secures  annual 
reports  from  all  libraries  in  the  State — 
public,  college,  uni^'ersity,  and  State; 
and  from  these  reports  compiles  and 
publishes  an  annual  statistical  table  set- 
ting forth  library  conditions  and  progress 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  Commission  issues  a  quarterly 
publication,  entitled  the  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Bulletin,  which  is  sent 
to  librarians,  library  trustees,  and  all 
other  making  application  therefor.  This 
Bulletin  serves  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Commission  and 
the  libraries,  and  contains  information  as 
to  the  activities  of  the  Commission,  sug- 
gestions and  aids  for  librarians,  items  of 
general  interest,  and  the  library  news  of 
our  own  State. 

4.  The   Commission   Loans  Tr.\vel- 

ING  Libraries 

The  farmer  cannot  have  a  public 
library  just  around  the  corner,  but  if 
free  books  are  a  good  thing  for  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  live  in  cities 
and  towns,  surely  they  should  also  be 
provided  for  those  who  live  in  the 
country.  And  this  is  the  object  of  the 
Traveling  Library  system. 

A  traveling  library  is  a  box  of  books 
containing  about  forty  volumes,  which 
is  loaned  without  charge  to  rural  com- 
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munities  or  to  towns  too  small  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  public  libraries,  About 
one-third  of  the  books  are  for  children, 
one-third  or  more  are  novels,  and  the 
others  the  best  and  most  popular  vol- 
umes on  various  subjects. 

The  rules  governing  the  loan  of 
libraries  are  as  few  and  simple  as  pos- 
sible. Application  may  be  made  through 
a  library  association,  organized  for  the 
purpose;  through  a  Farmers'  Union 
Local;  or  five  taxpayers  may  sign  the 
application.  Borrowers  agree  to  pay  the 
freight  both  from  and  to  Raleigh;  to  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
books;  and  that  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity may  use  the  books  without 
charge.  A  library  may  be  kept  three 
months,  and  if  desired  renewed  for  one 
month  longer.  It  is  then  returned  to  the 
Commission  office,  and  another  box, 
containing  an  entirely  different  collec- 
tion of  books,  is  sent  to  take  its  place. 
Thus  the  traveling  library  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  living  in  small  towns 
and  rural  communities  to  have  library 
privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
residents  of  cities  and  the  larger  towns. 

A  library  just  returned  reports  a  cir- 
culation of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
fifty-one  readers;  another,  thirty-seven 
readers  (the  population  of  the  district  is 
only  fifty),  and  a  circulation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  indicate  the  actual  num- 
ber of  times  the  books  were  read ;  for, 
in  many  instances,  a  book  is  borrowed 
by  one  member  of  a  family,  but  is  read 
by  several. 

One  librarian,  when  returning  a  travel- 
ing library,  wrote:  "I  must  thank 
everyone  connected  with  the  Library 
Commission  for  the  delightful  hours 
spent  in  reading  during  this  extremely 
cold  and  unpleasant  winter.  How  every- 
one in  the  country  who  read  the  books 
enjoyed  them ;  and  they  are  grateful  that 


the  good  Old  North  State  is  reaching  its 
many  sons  and  daughters  through  good 
clean  books.  None  kept  the  books  over 
time;  often  they  would  be  returned  be- 
fore the  time  limit  expired.  Everyone 
was  so  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  good  books,  they  were  willing 
to  comply  with  all  the  regulations." 

5.  It  Operates  Debate  and  Other 

Package  Libraries 
It  seems  that  the  North  Carolina  Lib- 
rary Commission  was  the  first  organiza- 
tion in  the  South  to  send  out  package 
libraries.  A  tj'pical  package  library  con- 
tains two  or  three  books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazine  articles.  They  are  loaned  to 
clubs,  to  rural  schools  and  to  individ- 
uals, for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  the  bor- 
rower paying  the  parcel  post  both  ways. 
A  debate  library  is  a  package  library 
containing  literature  on  both  the  af- 
firmative and  negative  sides  of  some  j 
political  or  social  question.  These  are  \ 
loaned  to  schools  and  debating  societies, 
but  not  to  individuals. 

Literature  to  be  used  in  writing  com- 
mencement essays  and  speeches,  as  well 
as  recitations  and  orations,  is  loaned  to 
the  rural  schools.  During  the  month  of 
March,  over  eleven  hundred  pieces  were 
sent  out. 

6.  It  Extends  Special  Privileges  to 

Farmers 

The  Commission  maintains  a  collec- 
tion of  books  on  agriculture  and  country 
life,  consisting  of  sixty  titles,  the  most 
important  and  popular  being  duplicated. 
A  group  of  ten  books  is  loaned  to  a 
Farmer's  LTnion  local  for  two  months,  or 
single  volumes  are  loaned  to  individuals 
(farmers)  for  one  month,  upon  receipt 
of  application  signed  by  an  officer  of  a 
local  organization  or  by  a  town  or 
county  olificial. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  appropriated  three  hundred 
dollars  to  be  used  in  extending  and  en- 
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larging  this  collection.  In  addition  ,a 
library  will  be  prepared  containing  ten 
of  the  best  books  on  agriculture.  This 
library  will  be  known  as  the  Farmers' 
Library,  and  will  be  duplicated  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  meet  the  demand. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  Library 
Commission,  we  find  it  is  encouraging, 
stimulating,  and  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  libraries;  that  it  is  help- 
ing to  make  old  libraries  more  efficient; 
that  it  serves  as  a  center  for  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation relating  to  books  and  libraries; 


and,  most  important  of  all,  that  it  is 
making  a  beginning  towards  supplying 
the  rural  population  with  books.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  compete  with  other 
States,  that  set  aside  from  six  thousand 
dollars  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  library  commission  work,  but 
we  are  endeavoring  to  study  the  needs 
of  North  Carolina,  and  to  apply  our 
limited  funds  to  the  best  advantage, 
thereby  rendering  the  State  the  largest 
possible  return  for  the  sum  given  into 
our  charge. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


Compiled  by  I.  Irwin  Pay  lor 


Reference — Mrs.    Robert    R.    Cotten's 
"First  Decade  of  Growth." 

ORGANIZATIONS  of  women  for 
church  work  and  for  literary 
culture  have  existed  in  many  places,  but 
the  woman's  club  sprang  from  the  need 
of  wider  fields  of  activity  felt  by  the 
more  highly  educated  womanhood  de- 
veloped by  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  effort  to  form  a  united  organ- 
ization of  clubs  was  in  1889  by  the  New 
York  Sorosis,  and  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  was  the  result  of 
that  convention.  No  State  Federations 
were  formed  till  1892  when  Maine  came 
to  the  front  and  formed  the  first  State 
Federation.  In  six  years  thirty  state 
Federations  had  been  formed,  and  now 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  State 
Federation  of  Clubs  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  General  Federation. 

The  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Clubs  was  organized  in  1902  and  joined 
the  General  Federation  in  1903.  The 
organization  was  made  during  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  at  Salem  Academy 
in  Winston-Salem  in  May  1902.  Miss 
Louise  Poppenheim,  then  President  of 
the  South  Carolina  Federation,  and  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  suggesting  that  the  organi- 
zation be  effected,  and  Mrs.  Lindsay 
Patterson  of  Winston-Salem  promising 
co-operation  in  the  effort.  An  official 
call  was  sent  to  the  clubs  in  North  Caro- 
lina, many  responding,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held   at   the   residence  of 


Mrs.  Henry  R.  Starbuck  on  May  26, 
1902,  with  Miss  Poppenheim  temporary 
chairman  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Howell  (Wil- 
mington Sorosis)  temporary  secretary. 
An  organization  was  made  and  a  con- 
stitution adopted. 

The  next  day  the  young  organization 
met  for  final  action  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Moravian  church  in  Salem.  The  clubs 
enrolled  at  that  meeting  were  Sorosis, 
Round  Table  and  Embroidery,  of  Wins- 
ton-Salem; the  North  Carolina  Sorosis, 
of  Wilmington;  the  Goldsboro  Women's 
Club;  the  Circulating  Book  Club  of 
Salisbury;  the  Alpha  Club  of  Statesville; 
clubwomen  from  Asheville,  Lexington 
and  Waynesville  were  present.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  Mrs. 
Linsay  Patterson;  First  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Gotten;  Second-Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  Re- 
cording Secretary  Miss  Margaret  L. 
Gibson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss 
Clayton  Candler,  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Price. 

The  departments  were  assigned  on  the 
lines  of  work  of  Education,  Library 
Extension,  Village  Improvement  and 
State  Charities.  The  first  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Salem 
Academy  in  October,  1902,  with  twenty- 
five  delegates  present.  The  federated 
clubs  had  increased  from  seven  to  seven- 
teen and  a  department  of  art  and  music 
was  added.  The  Keystone  was  adopted 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Federation  and  remained  so  until 
its  discontinuance  several  months  ago. 
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Mrs.  W.  J.  Parker  of  Greensboro  and 
Miss  Margaret  Gibson  of  Wilmington 
composed  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Federation  to  do  the  work 
now  done  by  General  Federation  State 
Secretary.  Dr.  Clewell  of  Salem  Acad- 
emy; Miss  Poppenheim  of  the  General 
Federation;  Mrs.  Martha  Orr  Patterson, 
President  of   the  South   Carolina   Fed- 


eration made  addresses  before  the  con- 
vention. Mrs.  J.  S.  Coppleman,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mississippi  Federation  sent 
a  song  written  to  the  N.  C.  Federation, 
and  greetings  from  other  states  and  the 
general  Federation  were  read.  A  musical 
and  reception  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clewell 
and  a  street  car  ride  ended  the  con- 
vention. 


(To  Be  Continued.) 
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ARCHIBALD    HENDERSON 


^ 


By  Maurice  Gordon  Fulton. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  I  was  in  conver- 
sation with  a  gentleman  of  prom- 
inence in  North  Carolina,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  have  him  express  to  me  his 
belief  that  in  an  intellectual  and  literary 
way  the  State  had  impoverished  herself 
by  giving  her  sons  gifted  in  these  respects 
to  other  states.  Though  very  little  re- 
flection was  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  North  Carolina  had  been  in  this 
matter  liberal  to  her  sister  states  in  the 
nearer  as  well  as  the  remoter  periods  of 
her  history,  yet  I  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  because  of  this  fact 
she  was  taking  a  backward  place  in  intel- 
lectual matters.  Why  then  should  a 
distinguished  citizen  hold  such  a  view? 
I  was  forced  to  think  that  it  must  be 
the  result,  not  of  deliberate  and  careful 
investigation,  but  of  sheer  ignorance.  If 
such  ignorance  regarding  those  who  are 
at  this  time  engaged  in  adding  to  North 
Carolina's  literary  fame  can  exist  among 
a  representative  of  the  most  cultured 
class  of  the  state,  what  must  the  con- 
dition among  the  people  at  large?  In 
the  face  of  the  conditions  which  this 
incident  suggests,  it  may  not  be  a  vain 
effort  to  endeavor  to  encourage  the 
recognition  of  native  ability  and  the 
honoring  of  it  as  it  should  be  honored 
by  acquainting  North  Carolinians  some- 
what more  intimately  with  the  work  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  who,  of  those 
at  present  engaged  in  creative  literary 
work,  is  perhaps  the  most  notable. 

To  one  familiar  with  Dr.  Henderson's 
work,  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
it  is  the  widespread  recognition  it  has 
received,  for  through  his  writings,  he  has 


received   not  only   national,   but  inter- 
national, fame. 

His  critical  studies  of  Ibsen,  Maeter- 
linck, Meredith,  and  other  present-day 
writers  published  under  the  title  "In- 
terpreters of  Life  and  the  Modern  Spirit" 
has  received  remarkable  appreciation 
abroad,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
typical  quotations  from  English  and 
French  critical  journals.  The  literary 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pro- 
nounced the  book  a  notable  work  con- 
taining the  most  brilliant  and  best  bal- 
anced appreciation  of  Bernard  Shaw  yet 
written,  and  Henry  D.  Davray,  writing 
in  the  Mercure  de  France  said,  "The 
title  indicates  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  the  author  in  order  to  study  these 
writers,  and  it  is  with  a  remarkable 
perspicacity  that  he  analyses  their  per- 
sonality and  their  work  as  a  function 
of  the  'modern  spirit'.  .  .  .  These 
studies  reveal  in  the  critic  a  rarely  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  movement 
of  ideas  in  our  epoch,  an, attentive  study 
of  the  works  of  the  writers  he  examines 
and  of  the  literatures  of  the  principal 
European  nations,  and  with  this  note- 
worthy erudition  he  combines  a  re- 
markable penetration."  These  are 
indeed  notable  tributes.  But  the  same 
high  esteem  has  also  been  won  by  Dr. 
Henderson's  biographical  and  critical 
discussion  of  Mark  Twain.  The  London 
Times  declares  the  book  to  be  "inval- 
uable for  the  literary  student  of  the 
future;  the  London  Outlook  described 
it  "as  the  best  account  and  interpreta- 
tion of  a  great  personality";  and  similar 
praise  might  be  multiplied  from  several 
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other  English  and  continental  journals. 

Such  international  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Henderson's  work  is  especially  notable  in 
his  monumental  life  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
From_  English  journals  such  as  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  The  London 
Bookman,  The  Review  of  Reviews; 
from  French  journals  such  as  the 
Mercure  de  Fr.^nce,  the  Journal  des 
Debats;  from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
of  Vienna,  from  the  Tribune  of  Rome, 
from  the  Archiv  fur  die  Geshichte 
DES  Socialismus  und  der  Arbeiter- 
BEWEGUNG,  and  other  foreign  publica- 
tions, striking  tributes  to  Dr.  Hender- 
son's success  in  this  great  critical 
biography  might  be  quoted. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  field  of  literary  criti- 
cism that  Dr.  Henderson  has  won  recog- 
nition abroad.  In  his  professional  writ- 
ings in  the  field  of  mathematics  he  has 
likewise  achieved  distinction.  His  scien- 
tific treatise  on  the  Twenty  Seven 
Lines  of  the  Cubic  Surface  won 
recognition  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, an  institution  which  has  always 
stood  for  leadership  in  mathematical 
scholarship,  and  was  published  by  the 
Cambridge  Press. 

In  like  manner  one  might  go  through 
the  list  of  Dr.  Henderson's  writings  and 
give  specific  instances  of  appreciation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  pro- 
vincialism shown  by  Sidney  Smith  in 
1820  in  his  oft-quoted  sneer,  "Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  has  by  no 
means  disappeared  from  England  or 
from  the  Continent,  and  such  apprecia- 
tion abroad  as  has  come  to  Dr.  Hender- 
son is  exceedingly  unusual  and  must 
clearly  be  set  down  to  the  outstanding 
ability  shown  in  his  work.  As  some  one 
has  said,  "For  long  America  has  paid 
attention  to  foreign  critics  and  scholars. 
It  is  Dr.  Henderson's  distinction  that 
he  has  made  England  and  the  continent 
listen." 


But  I  would  not  have  my  emphasis 
on  this  point  of  his  national  and  inter- 
national recognition  prove  misleading. 
Some  might  think  Dr.  Henderson  a 
writer  with  only  an  interest  in  the  more 
escteric  forms  of  literature,  and  so  re- 
moved considerably  from  the  interests 
of  his  fellow-North  Carolinians.  Such 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  He  is  a 
man  with  the  deepest  love  of  his  native 
state  and  a  most  earnest  desire  to  make 
the  higher  culture  prevail  within  her 
borders.  This  has  been  the  fundamental 
ambition  in  those  books  of  national  and 
international  fame  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  remote  though  they  may 
seem  from  the  actual  interests  of  North 
Carolina.  But  in  other  ways  he  has 
shown  this  deep  interest  in  his  native 
state.  He  has  written  critical  studies  of 
those  North  Carolinians  who  have 
achieved  eminence  in  a  literary  way, — 
such  figures  as  John  Charles  McNeill, 
"O.  Henry",  Christian  Reid",  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith,  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  and 
others.  He  has  likewise  made  valuable 
original  contributions  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  state.  For  many  years, 
he  has  been  making  extensive  studies  of 
the  movement  of  westward  expansion  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  which 
North  Carolina  played  such  an  im- 
portant role.  The  results  of  this  study, 
dealing  with  the  careers  of  Richard  Hen- 
derson, Daniel  Boone,  James  Robert- 
son, Isaac  Shelby,  John  Sevier,  and 
George  Rogers  Clark,  which  ha\'e  re- 
cently appeared  serially  in  one  of  our 
magazines,  for  the  first  time  show  what 
North  Carolina  really  did  in  this  great 
movement  of  westward  expansion.  This 
in  only  a  fragment  of  the  work  Dr. 
Henderson  has  projected  in  this  in- 
teresting and  highly  important  field. 

Not  merely  by  his  writing  has  Dr. 
Henderson  shown  his  interest  in  North 
Carolina,  he  has  also  shown  it  by  other 
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activities.  An  instance  of  this  is  his 
activity  in  raising  a  fund  of  $1,500  for  a 
memorial  to  "O.  Henry".  The  motive 
that  led  Dr.  Henderson  to  undertake 
this  difficult  task  and  to  carry  it  through 
to  success  almost  by  his  own  individual 
efforts  alone  are  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic. Feeling  that  the  state  had 
been  backward  in  the  recognition  of 
literary  ability,  and  believing  that  the 
state  should  properly  memorialize  the 
work  of  this  gifted  son  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  later  generations,  he  began  a 
campaign  for  funds  for  this  purpose. 
He  might  ha\e  contented  himself  with 
the  far  easier  task  of  raising  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  a  sum  quite  sufficient  for 
a  third  class  memorial,  such  as  an  oil 
painting,  a  crude  bust,  or  something  of 
that  sort;  by  some  insignificant  painter 
ro  sculptor;  but  this  could  not  satisfy 
Dr.  Henderson  because  of  his  belief  that 
if  a  writer  is  a  great  artist,  he  should  be 
memorialized  by  a  great  artist.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr.  Henderson  made  his  goal 
a  sum  sufficient  to  permit  the  execution 
of  a  suitable  memorial  by  some  artist  of 
out-standing  ability.  And  when  the 
memorial  is  completed  and  placed  suit- 
ably in  Raleigh,  the  state  will  have  just 
grounds  for  gratitude  to  Dr.  Henderson, 
not  only  that  he  has  reminded  North 
Carolina,  but  also  that  he  has  produced  a 
writer  who  has  won  great  fame  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  can  produce  more, 
and  that  he  has  shown  North  Carolina 
how  properly  to  celebrate  her  "archi- 
tects of  the  spirit." 

From  this  very  summary  account,  I 
hope  one  will  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  value 
of  Dr.  Henderson's  literary  work.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  writer  as  in  the  case  of 
every  other  man,  the  important  ques- 
tion is,  after  all,  not  what  he  does,  but 
what  he  is.  As  Carlyle  has  said,  back 
of  the  book  is  always  the  man  himself. 
Let  me  then  endeavor  to  give  some  im- 


pressions of  Dr.  Henderson's  personality. 
The  fact  that  he  is  a  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  a  writer  of  books  in  the  field  of 
literary  criticism  and  historical  research 
would,  doubtless,  lead  many  to  think  of 
him  as,  to  use  an  expressive  bit  of 
American  slang,  a  high-brow.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Dr.  Hender- 
son is  an  exceedingly  human  type  of 
man.  As  Mrs.  Margaret  Busbee  Shipp 
has  appropriately  said,  "The  distinctive 
charm  of  the  man  Archibald  Henderson 
is  that  he  is  not  the  complex  personality 
which  he  can  so  subtly  portray,  but  a 
genial  human  being  with  a  splendid 
sincerity,  simplicity  and  directness.  The 
very  versatility  of  his  gifts  makes  him 
approach  the  standard  of  '  the  catholic 
man'  ".  To  the  writer,  it  seems  that 
Dr.  Henderson  is  a  particularly  good 
example  of  the  modern  type  of  American 
college  professor, — a  man  who  touches 
life  on  many  more  sides  than  the  one  to 
which  his  professional  duties  call  him, 
a  man  who  is  alive  to  modern  tendencies 
and  eager  to  be  of  great  service  in  help- 
ing forward  the  sway  of  the  great  new 
social  forces. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Henderson  works 
hard  in  his  study  and  is  an  indefatigable 
student  and  an  insatiable  reader.  When 
one  recalls  the  many  demands  made  on  a 
college  professor's  time  by  the  routine 
duties  of  his  chair — some  one  has  wittily 
remarked  that  college  professors  should 
be  classed  with  mothers,  farmers  and 
others  whose  work  was  never  done — it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  Dr.  Hender- 
son finds  time  to  write  as  much  as  he 
does.  His  accomplishment  of  publishing 
during  a  fourteen  months  foreign  sojourn 
five  books  and  more  than  thirty  essays 
in  leading  magazines  was  most  remark- 
able. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
secret  of  his  ability  to  accomplish  so 
much  Dr.  Henderson  attributes  to  the 
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influence  of  the  late  William  James  in 
this  interesting  way.  The  single  piece 
of  literature  which  has  exerted  the  most 
far-reaching  influence  on  his  life,  Dr. 
Henderson  says  is  William  James'  essay 
entitled  "The  Extra  Energies  of  Life." 
In  this  essay  James  suggests  that  man, 
working  under  high  pressure,  is  capable 
of  an  unsuspected  amount  of  productive 
work.  This  he  can  accomplish  by  draw- 
ing upon  latent  sources  of  energy,  the 
existence  of  which  he  scarcely  suspects 
until  he  finds  some  supreme  use  for  their 
aid.  This  idea  Dr.  Henderson  has  adopt- 
ed and  lived  up  to  and  this  with  the 
utilization  of  what  might  be  called 
time-waste  has  resulted  in  his  accomp- 
lishing so  much. 

But  Dr.  Henderson  is  no  recluse.  He 
is  very  associative,  and  likes  to  be  much 
in  the  company  of  his  fellows.  To  the 
visitor,  the  college  student,  colleagues  of 
the  faculty,  intimate  friends,  or  casual 
stranger,  he  is  always  cordial  and  genial. 
The  ideal  home  life  at  "Fordell"  in 
Chapel  Hill,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson who  was  the  attractive  and  ac- 
complished Minna  Curtis  Bynum  of 
Lincolnton,  makes  it  a  place  where  one 
delights  to  be.  Dr.  Henderson  is  thor- 
oughly wide  awake  to  all  the  movements 
of  the  day.  and  in  his  attitude  toward 
these  he  is  thoroughly  democratic.  He 
is  a  vigorous  supporter  of  women  suf- 
frage, and  deeply  interested  in  all  the 


movements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  working  classes,  especially  the 
women  and  children  of  this  section  of 
our  population.  His  social  idealism 
leads  him  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
and  see  the  vision  of  the  world  with 
universal  suffrage,  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences between  labor  and  capital,  uni- 
versal peace,  unity  of  religious  forces, 
and  all  that  may  make  the  world  a 
happier  and  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

In  fact,  if  I  had  to  point  out  what  it 
was  that  gives  unity  to  all  that  Dr. 
Henderson  has  done  for  our  educational, 
cultural,  and  humanitarian  interests,  I 
should  specify  freedom  and  devotion  to 
it;  the  freedom  of  the  drama  from  the 
blight  of  commercialism,  the  freedom  of 
literature  from  the  blight  of  sordidness 
and  materialism,  the  freedom  of  his  state 
from  the  blight  of  sectionalsim  and  pro- 
vinciality from  life.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  he  has  been  so  gen- 
erally recognized  as  North  Carolina's 
foremost  man  of  letters.  In  view  of  all 
that  Dr.  Henderson  has  done  and  the 
promise  of  yet  greater  things  that  he 
will  do,  is  it  not  fitting  that  the  citizenry 
of  North  Carolina  should  echo  the  sig- 
nificant remark  of  the  late  Governor 
Aycock  in  a  public  speech,  "Thank  God 
North  Carolina  has  at  last  produced  a 
man  who  can  produce  literature  of  the 
first  order." 


e> 


"Ope  wide  your  gates!     A  guest  appears 

Who  oft  has  been  before 
Tis  Yuletide,  hoary  grown  with  years, 

But  welcome  as  of  yore. 
Now  may  his  visit  mean  for  you. 

Ere  sinks  the  year  to  rest, 
A  time  when  joy  shall  have  his  due, 

A  season  bright  and  blest." 
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S.    LiPINSKY 

Founder  of  the  Bon  Marche  and  more  than  a  quarter  century  the 
central  figure  in  Asheville's  commercial  world. 
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S.   LIPINSKY 


AN  APPRECIATION 


es  C3  5" 


Possessing  the  true  spirit  of  altruism,  wonderful  breadth  of  view  and  clear- 
ness of  judgment,  S.  Lipinsky's  counsel  is  sought  by  men  of  all  classes,  and  his 
name  heads  every  progressive  movement  for  the  public  welfare. 

A  man  with  the  vision — S.  Lipinsky  twenty-five  years  ago  foresaw  the  possi- 
bilities for  building  up  a  great  intra-  and  inter-state  mail  order  business,  and  em- 
bracing the  opportunity,  he  has  worked  along  conservative  lines  and  established 
one  of  if  not  the  largest  department  store  in  North  Carolina  which  has  increased 
its  mail  order  business  from  year  to  year  until  it  at  present  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tremendous  volume. 

Having  built  his  career  upon  the  foundation  stones  of  strictest  integrity  and 
conservatism,  with  quality  his  trademark  and  the  satisfied  customer  his  most 
profitable  advertisement,  S.  Lipinsky  is  recognized  as  a  preeminently  successful 
business  man  and  one  of  Asheville'§  most  honored  citizens, 
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THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  "LAND  OF 
THE  SKY"  AND  ASHEVILLE 


?p 


(By  N.  Buckner) 


THE  autumnal  tints  which  glorify 
the  mountains  of  the  "Land  of  the 
Sky"  and  the  increased  ozone  in  the  air 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
make  the  joy  of  living  each  succeeding 
day  greater  than  the  day  before.  On 
the  Asheville  Plateau  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 
with  an  average  altitude  above  sea  level 
of  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet,  barriered 
in  by  a  great  rim  of  mountains  round 
about,  snow  and  ice  even  in  mid-winter 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  a  source  of  joy.     In 


this  wonderful  region  with  its  brilliant 
sunshine,  balmy  breezes  and  blue  sky, 
outdoor  life  is  unrestricted  by  weather 
conditions.  Almost  every  day  in  the 
year  the  golf  devotees,  the  automobile 
enthusiast,  the  horseback  rider,  the 
mountain  climber  and  the  sportsman 
may  indulge  in  his  favorite  pastime  to  his 
heart's  content. 

In  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  plateau 
is  Asheville,  a  twentieth  century  city, 
modern,  progressive,  hospitable.  Any 
description  of  Ashe\-ille  were  trite  and 


Big  Loop  on  Grove  Autoway  to  Summit  of  Sunset  Mountain. 
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Crystal  Falls,  Source  of  Asheville's  Water  Supply. 


inadequate  that  pictures  it  merely  as 
modern,  beautiful,  healthful  and  restful, 
and  "famous  as  a  tourist  resort."  These 
adjectives  may  be  truthfully  applied  to 
Asheville,  but  they  do  not  convey  to 
the  reader  the  real  impression  of  the 
city  and  its  environment.  Asheville, 
the  "Madonna  of  the  Mountains"  has 
as  many  facets  as  an  exquisitely  cut 
diamond.  It  is  a  place  of  curious  and 
charm  anomalies,  —  anomalies  that 
blend,  one  with  the  other  in  a  way  so 
natural  as  to  be  a  source  of  constant 
delight  to  the  beholder.  It  is  modern, 
yet  primitive,  it  is  quaint,  yet  conven- 


tional, it  is  softly  beautiful,  yet  ruggedly 
picturesque;  and  it  has  all  the  urban 
facilities  with  all  rural  advantages. 
Its  environment  is  a  region  of  sweetness 
and  balm;  of  sunshine,  glorious  grandeur 
and  sublimity  unsurpassed  in  their 
marvels  of  combination  in  the  world. 

Asheville  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  mid-south  country,  and  was  es- 
tablished in  1791.  It  is  the  county  seat 
of  Buncombe  County,  which  was  named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe, 
a  native  of  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Western 
North  Carolina  upon  which  nature  has 
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been  so  lavish  in  tlie  bestowal  of  her 
charms.  Over  the  entrance  ot  the  door- 
way to  ■  Colonel  Buncombe's  spacious 
home  was  the  little  distitch 

"To  BuMCOMBE  Hall  Welcome  All." 

Long  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Ashe- 
ville  adopted  this  legend  as  the  motto 
of  their  city;  and  up  to  its  letter  and  to 
its  spirit  they  live.  Their  doors  swing 
wide  open  to  the  constant  stream  of 
visitors,  whether  they  come  for  pleasure, 
for  health,  for  rest  and  recreation,  or 
for  business. 

In  all  of  its  municipal  appointments 
it  is  a  model  community.  Advanced 
methods,  a  complete  equipment  and  a 


absolute  purity  and  abundance.  It  is 
conveyed  to  the  city  by  gravity,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  twenty  miles,  in  under- 
ground conduits,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  nearly  five  million  gallons;  its  use  is 
lavish  and  unstinted.  The  streets,  thirty 
miles  paved,  are  flushed  with  water 
under  heavy  pressure  twice  a  week,  and 
their  cleanliness  is  a  subject  of  comment 
to  the  many  visitors  that  throng  the 
fashionable  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
The  lighting  system  is  the  modern  5- 
light  ornamental  post  throughout  the 
principal  business  streets  and  all  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  wires  are  under- 
ground. There  is  a  trolley  system  of 
more  than   26  miles  exceptionally  well 


Sunset   Mountain,   3117   Feet,   Terminus   of  Grove   Autoway, 
From  Pack  Square,  Asheville. 


Yi   Miles 


perfect  sanitary  system  supplemented 
by  a  stringent  code  of  regulations  pro- 
mote convenience  and  comfort  and 
insure  agreeable  and  healthful  conditions 
of  living.  The  water  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  11,000-acre  watershed  owned 
by  the  city  far  up  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Mitchell,  6,711  feet,  highest  peak  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  sources 
are  absolutely  protected,  the  entire 
boundary  being  under  fence  and  dailv 
patrolled  by  wardens,  assuring  water  of 


operated,  with  lines  radiating  from 
central  Pack  Square  to  all  parts  of  the 
town  and  suburbs,  with  seven-and-a- 
half  and  fifteen-minute  schedules. 

Asheville  is  famous  not  merely  as  a 
resort  town,  but  as  a  home  town  as 
well.  Wealthy  people  have  settled  here; 
and  of  course  there  are  fine  houses  and 
beautiful  lawns  and  grounds.  One, 
Biltmore,  home  of  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt,  is  the  most  superb  country 
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estate  in  America.  This  great  estate 
was  founded  after  a  commission,  it  is 
said,  had  searched  North  America  for 
the  place  where  would  grow  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A  feature 
that  strongly  impresses  one  is  the  great 
number  of  handsome  cottages  and  bun- 
galow homes  of  a  type  with  singularly 
pleasing  lines.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  place  of  corresponding 
size  more  attractive  than  Asheville  as  a 
residence  town.  Perhaps  the  beautiful 
velvety  green  lawns,  the  fragrant  flowers 
and  the  mocking  birds  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Among  the  commanding  view  points 
close  at  hand  are  those  of  the  Battery 
Park  Hotel  on  a  hill  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  city  and  three  hundred 
feet  higher;  the  Grove  Park  Inn,  the 
most  unique  tourist  hotel  in  the  world, 
on  the  slopes  of  Sunset  Mountain,  the 
Manor,  in  beautiful  Albemarle  Park 
near  the  foot  of  Sunset;  Margo  Terrace 
on  the  western  slope  of  Battery  Park 
Hill;  the  roof  garden  of  the  Langren 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  Pack 
Square;    and    the    Swannanoa-Berkeley 


looking  across  on  Beaumont  mountain. 
Sunset  Mountain,  to  the  northeast,  is 
3,117  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  reached 
over  an  exclusive  autoway  built  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Grove,  who  built  Grove  Park  Inn, 
a  distance  of  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center  of  Asheville.  From  this  point 
of  vantage  is  spread  a  scene  of  vernal 
beauty  that  encompasses  rare  delights  of 
mountains  and  A-alleys,  while  in  the  full 
look  across  the  Asheville  plateau  there 
is  a  world  of  grandeur  and  loveliness  of 
setting  that  stretches  away  to  the  far  off 
mountains  in  the  west,  where  the  majes- 
tic peaks  of  ''Pisgah  and  the  Rat", 
Richland  Balsam,  Cold  Mountain  and 
the  Bald  pierce  the  sky  at  altitudes  of 
.5,749,  6,540,  6,000  and  5,400  feet  re- 
spectively with  a  dozen  others  ranging 
in  height  from  3,100  to  5,000  feet.  In 
fact,  within  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  of  Asheville  are  twenty-three 
peaks  higher  than  Mt.  Washington, 
6,290  feet;  forty  three  peaks  higher  than 
6,000  feet,  and  eighty-two  peaks  higher 
than  5,000  feet,  with  Mt.  Mitchell,  6,711 
feet,  the  Monarch  of  the  East. 

The  Good  Roads  enthusiasm  is  fairly 


Pack  Square  Looking  West,  Asheville.    Pack  Memorial  Library  to  Right, 

Vance  Monument  in  Foreground,  City  Hall 

IN  Background. 
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County  Court  House,  Asheville. 


bubbling  over  throughout  the  entire 
plateau  of  Western  North  Carolina,  and 
where  one  year  ago  there  was  but  one 
automobile  highway  entering  Asheville, 
the  Asheville-Greenville  (S.  C.)  highway 
across  Paris  mountain,  there  are  now 
three  motor  highways  coming  into  Ashe- 
ville from  the  National  Highway,  the 
Asheville-Charlotte  highway,  the  Ashe- 
ville-Spartanburg  highway  and  the  one 
first  mentioned.  The  Central  Highway 
of  North  Carolina  passes  through  Ashe- 
ville, and  the  link  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  25  miles  east  of  Asheville  is 
now  being  rapidly  constructed  by  a 
large  force  under  the  supervision  of 
government  engineers,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  highway  will  be  completed  and 
opened  for  motor  travel  for  the  summer 
season  of  1915,  making  four  motor  roads 
into  Asheville  from  the  east.  The  Cen- 
tral Highway  has  also  been  designated 
as  the  Southern  National  Highway  from 
Washington  across  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  to  San  Diego,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     But  twenty  six  miles  of 


this  road  about  a  dozen  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina 
state  line  in  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
remains  to  be  completed,  and  fifty  state 
convicts  are  working  east  from  the  state 
line  toward  the  Buncombe-Madison 
County  line,  where  the  road  has  been 
already  constructed  by  the  Buncombe 
County  authorities.  East  Tennessee  is 
issuing  bonds  to  complete  her  dozen 
miles,  and  by  the  early  fall  of  1915  this 
link  will  probably  be  completed  open- 
ing up  entrance  into  Asheville  from  the 
west  and  northwest  through  the  won- 
derful mountains  and  gorges  of  the 
swiftly  flowing  French  Broad  River, 
following  closely  the  tracks  of  the  South- 
ern Railway. 

Large  and  rapid  growth  has  come  to 
Asheville  in  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  magic  cities  where 
"hard  times"  is  never  heard,  and  where, 
in  fact,  European  war  conditions  have 
made  no  dent  in  the  business  life  of  the 
community,  that  have  so  generally 
caused     some    business    depression    in 
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many  sections  of  the  country.  To  the 
contrary,  in  fact,  the  present  tourist 
season  shows  material  gains  in  tourists  in 
the  leading  hotels,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  usually  been 
going  abroad  at  this  season  are  exploring 
the  beauties  of  America,  this  special 
location  proving  a  "find"  of  rare 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  globe-trot- 
ters who  have  heretofore  imagined 
that  nothing  but  Europe  and  the  old 
world  could  offer  the  unusual  and  un- 
approachable in  scenic  grandeur  and 
glory. 

From  the  standpoint  of  civic  improve- 
ment, Asheville  stands  well  up  towards 
leadership.  It  was  Asheville  that  first 
passed  a  city  ordinance  against  expecto- 
rating on  the  sidewalks  and  in  public 
buildings,  June  1898;  likewise,  Asheville 
was  the  first  city  in  America  to  begin 
actively  an  anti-fly  crusade,  March, 
1896,  and  its  literature  bearing  on  this 
work  is  being  requested  by  many  cities 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  With  certi- 
fied milk,  thorough  meat  and  milk  in- 
spection, a  strict  supervision  by  the 
health  department  of  all  communicable 
diseases  and  compulsory  fumigation; 
with  more  than  fifty  miles  of  sewer  lines 
and  65  miles  of  water  lines  and  a  modern 
incinerator  for  the  disposal  of  garbage 
and  trash,  it  will  be  seen  that  Asheville 
looks  well  indeed  to  the  health  of  its 
citizens  and  visitors. 


"Oh!  mountain-girt  city  of  Asheville, 

The  gem  of  "The  Land  of  the  Sky," 
The  rose  of  the  beautiful  valley. 

With  the  French  Broad  floAving  by, 
How  grand  is  the  sweep  of  the  mountains 

Encircling  the  hill  and  the  vale. 
How  pure  are  the  musical  fountains. 

And  soft  the  caress  of  the  gale. 

'Tis  here  that  the  zephyrs  are  fondest, 

For  they  heal  with  a  touch  of  their  wings; 
'Tis  here  that  the  flowers  are  fairest. 

And  here  that  the  mountain  rill  sings; 
'Tis  here  that  the  trill  of  the  bluebird 

Sweetly  blends  with  the  oriole's  song, 
As  they  flit  over  meadow  and  hillside, 

In  tfie  sunlight,  all  the  day  long. 


With  its  thirty-eight  miles  of  paved 
streets  connecting  with  the'  macadam 
roads  leading  out  to  all  parts  of  the 
county  and  section,  together  with  the 
through  highways  connecting  with  the 
great  highways  of  the  country,  the  rare 
charm  of  the  "Land  of  the  Sky"  is  com- 
pelling, giving  greater  joy  for  each  suc- 
ceeding day.  Clear  weather  is  the  rule 
in  Asheville.  The  white  flag  of  the 
weather  Bureau  is  customarily  at  its 
masthead.  If,  down  in  the  valley  be- 
low, the  fog  gathers  at  night,  it  is  only 
to  lift  in  the  morning  and  roll  up  beyond 
the  mountain  tops, — Nature  raising  the 
stage  curtains  to  reveal  a  new  scene. 
Asheville  is  not  a  market  for  quinine, 
because  there  are  no  mosquitoes,  con- 
sequently no  malaria. 

Asheville  draws  its  rapidly  increasing 
citizenship  from  widely  scattered  parts 
of  the  country.  Persons  representing 
the  North  and  the  South  have  come  to 
visit  and  to  live  in  Asheville.  This 
coming  together  of  people  from  different 
sections  has  resulted  in  a  spirit  of  fine 
cosmopolitanism.  Asheville's    wide 

spread  landscape  gives  breadth  of  view; 
the  Asheville  air  kills  the  germ  of  preju- 
dice and  asphyxiates  the  last  germ  of 
sectionalism.  Tolerance  and  friendli- 
ness and  hospitality  in  the  superlative 
degree  prevail. 

e? 

ASHEVILLE 

'Tis  here  that  the  cheeks  of  the  maiden, 

Bloom  out  with  the  roses  of  health, 
And  the  invalid  lover  of  mammon 

Feels  a  joy  that  is  better  than  wealth; 
For  the  skies  that  are  bright  as  Italian, 

With  the  greenwooded  mountains  and  glen. 
Bring  back  the  full  vigor  of  manhood, 

And  life  is  worth  living  again. 


Oh!  beautiful  city  of  Asheville, 

Romancer  nor  poet  can  write 
The  beauties  that  cluster  around  thee 

Like  the  glittering  stars  of  the  night! 
But  the  eye  of  enraptured  beholder 

Alone,  to  the  soul,  of  them  speaks. 
From  the  scenes  of  the  swift  rolling  river 

All  around  to  the  tall  mountain  peaks." 
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AN   INTERESTING  HISTORY  OF 
ST.  GENEVIEVE'S 

(Contributed) 

IN  THE  year  1910  a  new  school  intro-  The  Westward  trend  of  culture,  old  as 

duced  a  fresh  addition  to  the  highest  civilization,  today  is  enriching  America 

rank   of   Southern   educational   institu-  with  the  treasures  of  Europe  as  never 

tions  in  St.  Genevieve's  College  of  Ashe-  before.     A  detail  of  this  movement  is 

ville.  the  transfer  to  England  and  America,  of 


PisGAH   Mountain — East   Side — Showing 
Road  Cut  Through  Solid  Rock. 
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PisGAH  Mountain — View  of  East  Side. 


Catholic  teaching  sisterhoods,  as  a  result 
of  recent  political  developments  in 
France.  For  a  hundred  years  wealthy 
Americans  have  been  sending  their 
daughters  to  France  for  education,  and 
many,  not  otherwise  interested  in  Catho- 
lic affairs,  have  hailed  the  suppression  of 
religious  schools  by  the  French  govern- 
ment as  a  promise  of  bringing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  foreign  training 
nearer  home.  This  promise  is  being 
fulfilled  in  the  new  College  of  St.  Gen- 
evieve. 

This  institution  is  the  premier  Ameri- 
can foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  Christian 


Education,  an  Order  originating  in 
Normandy  in  1817,  and  which  has  for 
almost  a  century  formed  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  daughters  of  the  best 
families  of  France.  Argentan,  Lille, 
Falaise  and  more  than  a  score  of  other 
houses  flourished,  many  of  them  rein- 
vesting the  hard-earned  emoluments  of 
higher  education  if  free  schools  for  the 
poor.  The  mother  house  of  the  Order 
is  now  in  Belgium.  But,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  member  of  the  Order,  whose 
marvelous  executi\"e  ability  would  win 
for  her  distinction  in  any  enterprise, 
foreseeing  the  course  of  affairs  in  France, 
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Close  View  of  Pisgah  and  the  Rat — East  Side. 


established  near  Aldershot,  in  England, 
the  school  of  Farnborough,  which 
has  rivalled  in  its  comparative!}-  brief 
career  the  best  achievements  of  the 
French  houses.  Farnborough  has  al- 
ways numbered  among  its  pupils  mem- 
bers of  the  titled  nobility  of  England. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  has  been  its 
special  patron,  presiding  at  its  Com- 
mencement Exercises  and  awarding 
three  prizes  for  excellence  each  year. 
Here  the  Order  has  recruited  a  splendid 
force  of  English-born  members,  thus 
combining  in  its  faculty  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  two  nations. 

The  Reverend  Mother's  ambitions  for 
her  Order  included  an  American  colony 
as  well.  Accordingly,  she  came  to 
America  and  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  field.  She  made  minor  foundations 
in  Massachussetts  but  she  was  not  satis- 
fied that  she  had  discovered  the  ideal 
location  for  a  school  of  the  high  order 
she  planned,   until  a  providential  suc- 


cession of  accidents  brought  her  to 
Ashe^•ille:  with  characteristic  prudence 
and  energy,  she  tested  the  situation 
wdth  a  minor  school,  favorably  and 
widely  known  as  Hillside  Con\-ent. 

When  the  sisters  became  familiar  with 
Asheville,  they  hesitated  no  longer. 
Here  is  the  metropolis  of  America's  all- 
the-year-round  playground, — an  empire 
of  mountains,  forest  and  streams,  even 
now  being  fixed  by  Go\-ernment  as  the 
Appalachian  Forest  ReserA'e,  for  the 
perpetual  conservation  of  nature's  most 
beautiful  and  health-bringing  gifts  to 
man.  From  Asheville,  railways  and 
macadamized  roads  radiate  to  a  con- 
stantly growing  number  of  sylvan  colo- 
nies, each  exploiting  some  new  charm  of 
the  mountain  region.  This  territory  is 
the  summer  home  of  Atlanta,  New' 
Orleans  and  all  the  South,  and  is  equally 
the  winter  home  of  New  York,  New 
England  and  the  West.  Quite  recently 
the    United    States    Government,    after 
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Near  Top  of  Pisgah — West  Side. 


having  carefully  examined  several  places, 
has  selected  Asheville  for  its  Summer 
Military  Camp,  thus  proving  the  super- 
iority of  its  climate. 

In  1910  the  Order  purchased  the 
Victoria  Inn,  surmounting  the  highest 
crest  between  Asheville  and  Biltmore, 
and  commanding  an  unrivalled  pano- 
rama of  the  Asheville  basin,  hemmed  in 
by  its  countless  peaks.  The  great  Van- 
derbilt  Estate  of  Biltmore,  and  the 
Pisgah  group,  stretch  away  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  school 
stands.  Generous  sums  were  expended 
in  remodeling  the  Inn  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  nothing  was  done  to  diminish 
the  hospitable,  homelike  qualities  of  the 
Inn's  spacious  foyers,  ball-room  and 
broad  verandas.  The  Inn  has  eighty 
private,  apartments,  many  with  private 
baths  attached. 

The  surrounding  landscape  viewed 
from  St.  Genevieve's  is  indeed  beautiful, 
the  College  being  among  the  picturesque 


mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
the  thickly-wooded  Blue  Ridge.  Thus 
environed  with  every  charm  of  nature, 
the  pupils  cannot  but  be  inspired  with 
that  love  of  the  ideal  which  has  so  great 
a  power  in  the  formation  of  a  noble 
character.  With  regard  to  the  climate, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
surpassed,  for  is  not  Asheville  the  "Nice 
of  the  New  World"  in  the  "Land  of  the 
Sky"? 

The  college  grounds  adjoin  the  famous 
Vanderbilt  Estate.  The  school  occu- 
pies the  center  of  an  extensive  campus, 
which  insures  ample  space  for  all  kinds 
of  open-air  games  and  exercises, — a 
most  important  consideration  in  the 
education  of  young  women.  The  entire 
plant  with  its  up-to-date  appointments 
and  equipments  possesses  within  itself  a 
most  important  educational  value.  The 
location  is  favorable  for  study,  health 
and  comfort.  Conveniently  near,  yet 
away  from  the  noise,  dust  and  distrac- 
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tion  of  the  city,  the  student  has  all  the 
advantages  and  conveniences  of  the 
town  and  all  the  quiet  and  freedom  of 
the  country. 

St.  Genevieve's  full  staff  of  teachers 
are  from  Farnborough  and  the  Conti- 
nent. Twenty-five  teachers  insure  the 
individual  attention  in  the  class-room 
and  intimate  companionship  at  all  times, 
this  being  one  of  the  most  excellent 
features  of  this  kind  of  education.  These 
teachers  hold  one  or  more  degrees  in 
Europeart  or  American  Universities, — 
some  from  Bryn  Mawr  as  well  as  from 
Oxford,  (England)  and  the  Continent. 
German  and  French  are  taught  by 
thoroughly  qualified  natives,  and  the 
same  might  be  very  significantly  said  of 
the  English  language  as  well.  From 
music  and  mathematics  to  household 
economics  and  sewing,  the  ground  is 
well  covered.  The  English  custom  of 
five  meals  a  day  and  liberal  intersper- 
sion  of  picnics  and  entertainments  within 
the  school  give  the  life  another  old-world 
flavor  that  endears  it  to  the  pupils. 

St.  Genevieve's  is  distinctly  a  Catholic 
institution,  nevertheless  students  of  all 
denominations  are  admitted  and  their 
opinions  respected.  They  are  not  asked 
to  study  Catholic  Christian  Doctrine  and 
they  may  use  their  own  books  of  de- 
votion. For  the  maintenance  of  order, 
all  are  required  to  be  present  at  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  The  stu- 
dents are  obliged  to  go  to  their  respective 
churches  on  Sundays;  two  special  chap- 
erones  accompany  them  to  the  different 
places  of  worship.  Only  in  cases  of  illness 
or  severe  weather  are  they  dispensed 
from  this  spiritual  duty.  Catholic 
students  are  carefully  instructed  in  their 
religion. 


The  great  aim  of  St.  Genevieve's  is  to 
offer  to  young  women  unsurpassed  op- 
portunities and  facilities  for  broad  and 
deep  culture,  careful  and  exact  training 
through  a  liberal  education  under  Chris- 
tian influences. 

The  education  which  the  College 
wishes  to  impart  is  that  which  procures 
the  harmonious  development  of  the 
entire  woman.  It  is  complete  and  em- 
braces body,  intellect  and  will,  knowl- 
edge of  duty,  religious  and  virtuous 
habits.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  students  those 
lofty  principles  of  Christian  morality 
which  will  make  them  feel  at  all  times 
that  right  conduct  is  essential  to  woman- 
hood. A  supervision  modeled  after  that 
which  exists  in  every  well-regulated 
family  is  exercised  in  all  the  departments 
The  sisters,  whose  lives  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  education  of  girls,  live 
with  the  students,  and  the  intimate  re- 
lations which  arise  from  this  intercourse 
is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  developing 
good  qualities  and  in  curbing  unworhty 
tendencies  in  the  young. 

To  send  forth  to  the  world  religious 
women  of  sound  judgment,  of  good  in- 
tellect, of  upright  conscience,  is  the  con- 
stant thought  of  the  sisters.  High- 
toned  morality  is  the  atmosphere  the 
girl  breathes;  it  illuminates  what  is 
noble  and  exposes  what  is  base,  giving 
to  the  true  and  the  false  their  relative 
light  and  shade. 

The  College  of  St.  Genevieve  is  al- 
ready a  success  and  gives  promise  of 
a  brilliant  and  distinguished  future. 


^ 


'Sweet  be  the  song  for  you  that  Christmas  sings, 
And  every  prospect  joyous  that  it  brings." 
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Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Dec.  10,  1914. 

My  dear  friends: — 

My  Christmas  would  be  spoiled  if  I 
did  not  pause  long  enough  in  the  mad 
holiday  rush  to  pass  a  loving  word  of 
greeting  along  to  each  of  you,  and  so  I 
have  crowded  other  pressing  matters  in 
the  background  this  evening  that  I  may 
have  a  little  Christmas  chat  with  my 
friends,  The  Industrial  Workers. 

First  of  all  I  would  speed  across  the 
miles  that  separate  us  "the  old,  old 
wish  though  ever  new — 'A  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you.'  "  I  would  go  even  further, 
I  would  wish  you  the  very  happiest  and 
best  and  most  soul-satisfying  Christmas 
you  have  ever  known.  This  may  sound 
like  a  Big  Wish,  and  so  it  is,  a  Big  Wish 
that  we  can  make  come  true  in  our  own 
particular  case  if  we  but  try.  Now  some 
of  you  may  be  a  wee  bit  doubtful  as  to 
this,  for  it  may  be  that  you  are  exper- 
iencing some  bitter  disappointment  or 


are  carrying  some  financial  or  domestic 
burden  which  has  grown  so  heavy  that 
you  have  become  discouraged  beyond 
hope  of  getting  anything  out  of  Christ- 
mas at  all;  or  sadder  still  perhaps,  the 
Death  Angel  has  visited  your  home  the 
past  year  and  taken  from  your  fireside 
some  loved  one,  and  your  heart  is  so 
heavy  with  grief  that  you  dread  to  even 
think  of  Christmas.  Really  when  we 
pause  to  consider,  we  find  that  nearly 
every  human  soul  who  has  reached 
manhood  or  womanhood  carries  some 
sorrow  or  secret  burden  with  few  excep- 
tions. The  world  may  not  always  have 
knowledge  of  it,  but  it  is  there  just  the 
same  gnawing  away  at  the  heart  strings 
with  stubborn  persistency.  And  it  is  to 
those  of  you,  my  dear  friends,  who  may 
belong  to  this  class  that  I  especially 
long  to  bring  a  message  of  hope  and 
good  cheer.  It  is  \'ery  hard  to  crush 
down  our  troubles  when  they  weigh 
upon  us  so  heavily  that  we  could  cry 
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out  from  sheer  pain,— yet  it  is  a  brave 
and  a  wise  thing  withal  to  lose  sight  of 
self,  and  summoning  every  ounce  of  will 
power  at  out  command,  fight  back  the 
troubles  that  oppress  us.  I  think  the 
easiest  way  to  accomplish  this  end  is 
just  to  help  carry  someone  else's  burden 
which  happens  to  be  a  little  heavier 
than  our  own.  It  is  hard  to  smile  when 
the  tears  are  dangerously  near  our  eye- 
lids; nor  is  it  always  easy  to  speak  a 
word  of  encouragement,  or  render  some 
helpful  act  when  we  ourselves  are  dis- 
couraged to  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
battle,  but  the  oftener  we  try  it  the 
easier  it  becomes,  and  the  easement  it 
gives  the  pain  in  our  own  hearts — the 
peace  which  follows,  is  well  worth  the 
effort.  In  reality,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  sound,  our  own  burden  grows 
strangely  lighter  when  we  help  to  carry 
that  of  another.  Suppose  we  try  the 
experiment  during  the  ensuing  holidays 
and  if  we  persist  faithfully  in  it,  I  am 
positive,  though  impossible  it  may  now 
seem,  that  we  shall  realize  the  Big  Wish, 
in  other  words  that  we  shall  have  the 
best,  the  happiest  and  most-soul-satis- 
fying Christmas  we  ever  have  had  since 
the  truest  joy  that  comes  to  us  is  that 
which  comes  through  service  to  others. 
And  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  though  the  way  may  seem 
dark  today  there  is  light  ahead.  You 
have  doubtless  noticed  how  overcast  the 
skies  sometimes  become — black  clouds 
everywhere,  no  light,  even  the  stars  are 
obscured  by  the  blackness.  You  have 
also  doubtless  noticed  that  if  you  kept 
your  eyes  turned  faithfully  to  the  places 
where  the  stars  were  wont  to  appear, 
after  awhile  you  would  catch  a  glimmer 
of  light,  the  clouds  would  gradually  dis- 
perse and  you  would  find  the  stars  still 
shining  in  all  their  glory  even  though 
they  were  for  awhile  obscured.  In  this 
connection  a  little  verse  occurs  to  my 


mind  which  I  think  very  beautiful  and 
shall  therefore  pass  on  to  you : 

"Keep  a  smile  on  your  lips,  it  is  better 

To  joyfully,  hopefully  try 

For  the  thing  you  would  gain  than  to  fetter 

Your  life  with  a  moan  and  a  sigh. 

There  are  clouds  in  the  firmament  ever 

The  beauty  of  Heaven  to  mar, 

But  night  so  profound  there  is  never 

But  somewhere  is  shining  a  star." 

Even  so,  if  we  but  smilingly  and 
patiently  watch  for  the  stars,  after 
awhile  the  darkness  and  clouds  of  our 
sorrows  and  trials  shall  pass  away. 

You  have  perhaps  noticed  in  our  past 
correspondence  what  a  rambling  way  I 
have  of  jumping  from  one  subject  to 
another.  You  see  I  like  to  be  truly 
conversational  in  my  letters  and  as  an 
idea  comes  into  my  head  I  am  very 
prone  to  jot  it  down  without  any  regard 
whatsoever  for  the  way  it  may  look  in 
print,  or  the  relation  it  may  sustain,  if 
any,  to  what  I  have  just  written.  In 
keeping  with  this  unconventional  style, 
I  shall  now  jump  from  the  subject  of 
our  cares  and  heartaches  and  one  way 
of  mastering  them — to  Christmas  ob- 
servance. 

A  great  many  people,  I  think,  have 
the  wrong  definition  of  Christmas  in 
their  heads.  Indeed  I  believe  some 
people's  ideas  of  Christmas  observance 
are  both  foolish  and  wicked.  There  are 
some  who  spend  money  extravagantly 
and  unwisely  at  this  time — money  they 
cannot  really  afford  to  spend.  They 
seem  to  feel  the  occasion  demands  that 
their  children  be  over-loaded  with  pres- 
ents, when,  if  they  would  but  pause  to 
consider,  the  child's  enjoyment  would 
be  much  keener,  his  appreciation  much 
finer  if  he  had  fewer  and  less  expensive 
toys.  I  remember  seeing  a  certain  little 
boy  so  over-burdened  with  toys  one 
Christmas  morning  that  in  boredom,  or 
self-defense,  whichever  you  choose  to 
call    it,    he    took   a   small   hatchet   and 
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smashed  all  but  one  toy  engine  which 
seemed  to  hold  his  interest  and  afford 
his  mechanical  brain  some  degree  of 
pleasure.  It  made  my  heart  bleed — 
this  ruthless  destruction,  the  misspent 
money  it  represented  and  the  injurious 
and  selfish  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
his  parents  whom  he  had  unwittingly 
given  such  a  rude  shock.  I  happened  to 
know  of  little  children  a  mile  from  that 
home  whose  stockings,  hung  up  in 
childish  faith,  were  empty  that  Christ- 
mas morning,  and  whose  mother  later 
in  the  day  confessed  to  me  that  she  had 
left  the  room,  with  the  tears  coursing 
down  her  cheeks,  to  keep  from  wit- 
nessing the  disappointment  in  the  sur- 
prised and  pained  little  faces  at  the 
pitiful  revelation.  If  we  must  over-load 
the  children  of  our  households  with  ex- 
pensive gifts  and  thereby  foster  in  them 
extravagant  tastes,  robbing  them  of  the 
keen  enjoyment  they  would  experience 
but  for  the  over-indulgence,  it  would 
seem  well  to  persuade  them  to  share 
their  new  toys — not  the  wornout  cast- 
aways they  no  longer  care  for — with 
some  unfortunate  child  who  is  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  They  would  thus  be 
taught  the  sweetness  of  true  giving,  the 
nobility  of  self-sacrifice.  Speaking  of 
extravagant  giving,  I  once  knew  a 
family  who  had  to  pinch  the  year  round 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  common 
necessities  of  life,  yet  when  Christmas 
came  they  bought  loads  of  expensive 
and  useless  presents  for  each  other,  for 
which  they  either  went  in  debt  or  else 
did  without  the  practical  things  they 
very  much  stood  in  need  of.  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  is  beautiful,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  tempered  with  moderation 
and  indulged  according  to  our  means. 

To  my  mind  the  most  useless  waste  of 
money  indulged  in  at  Christmas  is  in 
the  great  amount  spent  for  fireworks. 
Sifted  down,  there  is  really  not  much  to 


fireworks  after  all  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  money  burnt  up  in  them  and 
the  danger  one  incurs  from  the  ex- 
plosives. Nor  is  the  pleasure  which 
comes  from  them  sufficiently  lasting. 
Only  during  the  brief  while  they  are 
spluttering  or  shooting  their  red  tongues 
of  flames  and  myriad  sparks  across  the 
sky  do  we  experience  a  momentary 
thrill  of  pleasure.  Out  they  go  and 
with  the  end  of  their  short  career  the 
moment  of  fleeting  pleasure  is  past. 
And  often,  alas  too  often,  they  leave  sor- 
row and  destruction  in  their  wake.  How 
often  some  precious  child  loses  an  eye 
or  a  hand  from  careless  handling  of  the 
explosive.  Occasionally  even  a  greater 
tragedy  is  the  result  when  the  little  one's 
clothing  becomes  ignited  and  he  pays 
the  penalt}'  with  a  horrible  death.  And 
of  no  mean  consideration  is  the  valuable 
property  often  destroyed. 

Nowhere  in  the  Bible  are  we  taught 
that  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child  was 
celebrated  with  indecent  revelry  and 
deafening  noise.  Dignity,  tranquility, 
peace  marked  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  coming  of  the  hea^'enly  babe — 


"While  shepherds  watched  their  floci<s 

by  night 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  down. 
And  glory  .shone  around. 
'Fear  not'  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind, 
'Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  vou  and  all  mankind." 


That  the  sacredness  of  this  most 
sacred  of  all  anniversaries  is  marred  by 
nerve-racking,  horse-scaring,  hideous 
noise-making  devices  oftimes  in  the 
hands  of  grown-ups  as  well  as  children 
seems  both  unnatural  and  sacrilegious. 

It  would  seem  high  time  to  curb  the 
small  boy's  propensity  in  this  direction 
and  provide  him  with  some  safer,  saner 
means  of  gratifying  his  normal,  pleasure- 
loving  tastes. 
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There  are  some  who  take  another  way 
of  celebrating  our  Lord's  birthday  which 
is  more  deplorable  perhaps  than  all 
others.  I  have  reference  to  those  who 
spend  the  day  in  drunkenness  and 
revelry.  I  could  cite  numerous  cases 
who  thus  disgrace  themselves  and  bring 
humiliation  and  heartache  to  their 
families,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  present 
so  dark  a  picture  in  this,  my  Christmas 
letter.  Instead  I  would  bring  before 
your  mind's  eye  a  happier  one  by  way 
of  contrast.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  little 
mill  village  in  this  State  where  live 
nearly  two  thousand  operatives — as  fine 
a  type  as  I  have  ever  met.  The  scene 
is  Christmas  of  last  year — the  faces  the 
entire  group  of  operatives  spending  the 
day  quietl}'  and  happily  by  their  own 
fireside  or  with  their  friends,  busily 
exchanging  gifts  and  good  wishes.  Study 
the  group.  Not  a  face  has  the  slightest 
mark  of  dissipation  upon  it.  And  the 
best  part  of  all  is  that  the  picture  is 
true  of  that  mill  and  those  operatives. 
What  a  fine  record!  And  are  you  sur- 
prised that  my  heart  swells  with  pride 
and  admiration  for  those  dear  people 
as  I  write  these  words?  I  trust  all  the 
mills  may  have  the  same  fine  record  to 
offer  this  year.     But  to  hasten  on: 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  a  little  while 
on  the  subject  of  giving.  While  there 
are  some  who  make  Christmas  a  very 
beautiful  occasion  by  acts  of  thought- 
fulness  and  unselfish  giving,  there  are 
others  who  make  of  it  a  time  of  greed 
and  selfishness.  Their  minds  seem  more 
intent  upon  what  they  desire  to  receive 
than  upon  what  they  desire  to  give. 
Sometimes  they  sadly  embarrass  their 
friends  by  letting  them  know  in  advance 
the  kind  of  gift  they  expect  from  them 
and  oftentimes  it  costs  more  than  the 
giver  can  really  afford.  Again  there  be 
those  who  only  give  where  they  expect 
to  receive.     Real  joy  comes  not  from 


this  kind  of  giving.  The  sweetest  of  all 
joy  comes  from  bestowing  our  gifts  upon 
those  unfortunates  who  are  apt  to  be 
neglected  and  from  whom  we  can  expect 
nothing  in  return.  If  we  ourselves  have 
not  much  of  this  world's  goods,  we  can 
at  least  make  some  sacrifice  and  share 
with  those  who  have  less.  If  we  find 
this  impossible  we  can  certainly  give 
our  kind  words,  our  smiles,  our  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement.  Sometimes 
these  gifts  are  even  more  precious  in  the 
sight  of  a  sorrowing,  discouraged  soul 
than  the  most  extravagant  present.  The 
gift  I  most  cherished  among  a  lovely 
collection  one  Christmas  was  a  tiny 
sprig  of  holly  tied  with  a  strand  of  red 
yarn  to  a  little  slip  of  writing  paper  on 
which  was  written  in  pencil  a  message 
just  brimful  of  loving,  kindly  thought. 
The  gift,  all  that  she  had  to  give,  came 
from  a  dear  old  lady  who  had  once  been 
wealthy,  but  through  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes had  lost  all.  Moreover  she  had 
been  bereaved  of  both  husband  and 
children.  That  Christmas  found  her 
homeless  and  penniless,  but  rich  in 
undying  faith  in  her  God  and  a  bravery 
that  bordered  on  heroism.  As  she 
quaintly  expressed  it  she  "just  kept  on 
smiling  through  the  clouds,  and  trust- 
ing her  dear  Heavenly  Father,  knowing 
that  all  would  j^et  be  well."  Thus  she 
went  smilingly  through  the  holidays, 
smothering  the  tragedy  in  her  heart, 
nursing  somebody's  sick,  caring  for 
somebody's  fretful  baby,  stirring  some- 
body's fruit  cake,  rejoicing  in  some- 
body's happiness,  sympathizing  with 
somebody's  sorrow — just  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  wherever  a  helping  hand  w^as 
needed.  The  day  before  Christmas,  a 
very  cold  one,  she  slipped  away  with- 
out telling  anyone  and  tramped  through 
the  woods  for  miles  around  the  little 
town  where  she  lived  in  search  of  the 
bright   berried   holly,   which   she   later 
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tied  in  separate  sprigs  with  the  red 
yarn  to  the  Httle  slip  of  writing  paper 
with  a  distinctive  message  to  suit  the 
individual  need  of  each  of  her  friends, 
and  left  hanging  on  their  doorknobs. 
She  was  quite  old  and  the  harsdhips  she 
endured  out  in  the  cold  woods  that  day, 
the  effort  she  had  made  to  bring  some 
little  remembrance  to  her  friends,  pen- 
niless though  she  was,  was  to  me  a 
beautiful  example  of  noble  self-sacrifice 
and  loving  service  for  others,  and  ren- 
dered the  gift  doubly  precious.  The 
pleasure  her  simple  token  of  love  and 


good  will  brought  to  her  friends  gave 
her  so  much  real  joy  that  notwithstand- 
ing her  heavy  cross,  she  realized  the  Big 
Wish  of  which  I  have  been  writing.  You 
see  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  give,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  we  give  it,  that  makes 
the  gift  worth  while. 

And  now  my  good-night  wish  for  you 
is  that,  like  the  old  lady,  you  too  may 
each  realize  the  Big  Wish  upon  the  glad 
occasion  we  so  soon  shall  celebrate. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

CONSTANCE  LOVEJOY. 


OLD  WINTER 

(By  Minna  Irving) 

Where  gypsy  Autumn  sat  alone 
Beside  the  sumac's  flame, 
Old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard 
In  haste  a-wooing  came. 

He  told  me  of  his  palaces, 
Among  the  Northern  snows. 
Where  like  a  bonfire  in  the  sky, 
The  bright  aurora  glows. 

Then  she  took  off  her  crimson  cloak, 
And  doffed  her  russet  shoes. 
And  left  her  yellow  petticoat 
Upon  the  frozen  dews. 


And  now  behold  her  as  she  stands 
Arrayed  in  all  the  pride 
Of  snowy  satin,  lace  and  pearls. 
King  Winter's  royal  bride. 
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WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  History 

(FROM  1730  TO  1913) 


By  John  Preston  Arthur 


This  volume,  by  Mr.  John  P.  Arthur, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Asheville 
Bar,  deals  with  the  history  of  that  por- 
tion of  North  Carolina  lying  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  the  North 
Carolina-Tennessee  and  Georgia  bound- 
ary line,  embracng  the  following  coun- 
ties: Buncombe,  Ashe,  Haywood,  Ma- 
con, Yancey,  Henderson,  Graham,  Cher- 
okee, Watauga,  Swain,  Avery,  Polk, 
Jackson,  Madison,  Alleghany,  Mitchell, 
Transylvania,  and  Clay. 

The  book  is  written  largely  from 
original  sources,  and  deals  with  a  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  the  history  of 
which  is  but  little  known.  Mr.  Arthur 
has  thrown  much  new  light  on  this  inter- 
esting section  and  its  people. 

The  work  is  published  by  the  Edward 
Buncombe  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Ashe- 
ville. It  is  from  the  presses  of  the 
Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Com- 
pany, of  Raleigh.  It  contains  twelve 
full  page  cuts  of  prominent  men  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  as  follows: 
John  P.  Arthur,  Robert  Henry,  James 
Love,  A.  C.  Avery,  A.  S.  Merrimon,  A. 
T.  Davidson,  J.  L.  Bailey,  D.  L.  Swain, 
Nicholas  W.  Woodfin.  William  H. 
Thomas,  J.  G.  Martin,  and  Z.  B.  Vance. 
It  is  thoroughly  indexed. 

North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Raleigh,  November  4,  1914. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest 
Arthur's  "Western  North  Carolina:    A 


History,  from  1730  to  1913."  It  is  a 
\-aluable  and  much  needed  contribution 
to  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  full  of 
historical  data  that  have  heretofore 
been  inaccessible  to  students,  enter- 
tainingly presented.  I  have  already 
found  it  of  great  service  in  my  own 
work,  finding  in  it  information  for  which 
I  had  long  been  searching  in  vain. 
Western  North  Carolina  at  last  has  a 
history  worthy  of  its  past  and  present 
greatness. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 

Historical  Commission 

Ashe's   History   of   North   Carolina 

IV/TR.  S.  A'C.  ASHE'S  history  of 
-'-'-'-  North  Carolina  is  the  most  in- 
valuable historical  work  that  has  been 
written  in  North  Carolina,  covering  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  from 
1584-1783.  It  is  valued  on  account  of 
its  accuracy,  and  interesting  because  it 
is  the  true  story  of  our  people.  William- 
son's history  appeared  in  1812,  and  only 
embraced  a  period  ending  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  while  Mar- 
tin's ,which  was  published  in  1829,  ended 
about  1774.  Wheeler's  was  a  complia- 
tion  of  facts,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
County,  and  is  not  a  history.  Then 
there  is  Moore's;  but  all  of  these  were 
given  to  the  public  long  before  the 
Colonial  Records  were  published.  Cap- 
tain Ashe  has  produced  the  only  His- 
tory of  the  people,  based  on  the  best 
authorities — North  Carolina's  Colonial 
Records, 
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Space  forbids  a  criticism  of  this  price- 
less contribution  to  our  historical  collec- 
tion which  has  appeared  since  the  his- 
torical awakening  in  the  Old  North 
State.  The  second  volume,  the  public 
awaits  with  eager  interest. 

Below  are  given  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  numerous  scholars. 

Opinions  of  Scholars. 

"A  very  scholarly  work." — F.  P.  Ven- 
able,  President  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

"Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  his  method  and  the  e.xcellence  of  his 
writing." — News  and  Courier,  Charles- 
ton. 

"  It  is  a  story  of  the  State  by  an  appre- 
ciative and  patriotic  son  who  is  peculi- 
arly qualified  to  put  it  in  permanent 
form,  ....  and  on  all  its  pages  there  is 
the  stamp  of  fealty  and  devotion  as  well 
as  the  proof  of  investigation  and  the  love 
of  truth." — News  and  Observer,  Raleigh. 

"Mr.  Ashe  ....  has  written  proudly 
of  his  State,  ....  but  he  has  not  al- 
lowed his  State  pride  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment and  betray  him  into  erroneous  con- 
clusions, ....  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  accurate  knowledge  he  has  con- 
structed a  comprehensive  and  graphic 
story." — The  Times,  New  York. 

"In  the  mass  of  historical  production 
....  the  new  'History  of  North  Caro- 
lina,' by  Mr.  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe, 
....  stands  apart.  In  scientific  method 
in  impartiality  of  judgment,  and  in 
sobriety  of  language,  it  is  fully  up  to  all 
modern  requirements,  and  can  hold  its 


own    with    any    product   of    the    colder 
North."— The  Sun,  New  York. 

"Captain  Ashe  has  given  us  a  fair,  in- 
teresting, and  by  far  the  most  complete 
history  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary period,  ....  The  dark  places  he 
has,  to  a  surprising  degree,  illumined 
by  his  patient  and  thorough  explora- 
tions, ....  The  author  is  calm,  judicial, 
and  fair." — Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  History,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Master  of  the  Red  Buck  and  the 
Bay  Doe. 

By  William  Laurie  Hill 
'T^HE  Master  of  the  Red  Buck  and  the 
■*■  Bay  Doe  is  a  story  of  Whig  and 
Tory  warfare  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1781-1783,  by  William  Laurie  Hill.  This 
historical  romance  portrays  the  troub- 
lous times  in  Chatham  County,  North 
Carolina,  near  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Such  incidents  as  the  cap- 
ture of  Governor  Burke  at  Hillsboro,  the 
battle  of  Cane  Creek,  and  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  are  graphically  described. 
The  odd  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from 
the  important  part  played  by  two  fine 
horses  owned  by  the  notorious  Tory, 
David  Fanning,  called  "The  Red  Buck" 
and  "The  Bay  Doe."  The  book  repro- 
duces faithfully  the  atmosphere  of  the 
period  in  which  these  stirring  events  oc- 
curred. It  serves  to  emphasize  the  rapid 
progress  of  invention  and  science,  as  we 
contemplate  the  primitive  condition  in 
which  the  people  of  that  period  lived — 
no  railroads,  no  telephone,  no  telegraph, 
and  none  of  the  modern  conveniences  so 
common  everywhere  today. 


©>????    C 


"Christmas  is  indeed  the  season  of  regenerated  feeling — the  season  for  kindUng,  not  merely 
the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of  charity  in  the  heart." 
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THE  CHANGING  DRAMA 

An  Epochal  and  Pioneer  Work  of  Literary  Criticism 

By  Archibald  Henderson 
Mr.    Henderson's   book   deserves   the 


attention  of  all  students  of  the  modern 
drama.  It  is  the  first  adequate  survey 
of  that  drama's  linked  conscious  effort, 
the  world  over,  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to 
our  new  consciousness  of  individual 
freedom  and  of  collective  social  re- 
sponsibility for  injustice  and  evil.  The 
modern  drama,  as  much  as  literature,  of 
which  the  printed  play  is  again  making 
it  a  part,  is  international.  What  Shaw 
says  to-day,  Budapest  hears  to-morrow; 
what  Hauptmann  depicts  New  York 
reads  in  translation  without  delaj';  the 
world's  drama  is  common  property  the 
moment  it  appears.  And,  since  all  the 
world  is  struggling  with  very  much  the 
same  problems  and  towards  the  same 
ends,  its  drama,  whatever  the  country' 
of  its  origin,  is  understandable  and  mav 
be  of  service  to  all. 

It  is  from  the  evolutionary  point  of 
view  that  Mr.  Henderson  deals  with  his 
vast  subject,  following  the  methods  of 
the  scientists  with  ingenious  use  of  their 
terminology  as  well.  He  finds  the  Dutch 
botanist  De  Vries's  theory  of  mutation 
most  applicable,  is  fond  of  such  words 
as  "cross-fertilization",  and,  on  the 
whole,  succeeds  b}-  the  use  of  such  terms 
in  making  his  own  subject  clearer  and 
more  interesting,  since  they  apply  to 
the  process  of  dramatic  evolution  with 
arresting  accuracy.  His  point  of  de- 
parture is,  of  course,  Ibsen;  his  survey 
ranges  across  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
neglecting  neither  the  Holland  of  Hei- 


iermans,  nor  the  Denmark  of  Hjalmar 
Bergstrom,  the  Italy  of  Giacosa  or  the 
Spain  of  Ehcegaray,  on  the  way  from 
Tolstoy,  Gorky  and  Andreyev  to  Brieux, 
Hervieu,  Shaw,  Pinero,  Barker,  Gals- 
worthy and  our  own  young  dramatists 
with  a  purpose.  It  is  of  necessity  largely 
a  drama  of  social  pathology,  a  new 
drama  requiring  a  new  technique.  The 
famous  unities  went  by  the  board  long 
ago,  but  Mr.  Henderson  pays  them  the 
tribute  of  holding  an  inquest  over  them. 
That  this  new  drama  calls  for  a  new 
criticism  is  evident.  What  our  author 
has  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  like  the 
rest  of  his  book,  full  of  meat. 

One  may  not  agree  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  overwhelming  influence 
which  this  new  drama  is  destined  to 
exert  upon  our  individual  and  collective 
evolution ;  there  are  many  arguments  to 
sustain  the  claim  that  many  high  hopes 
are  doomed  to  disappointment;  but  as  a 
study  of  dramatic  history  in  the  making 
and  its  result  during  the  last  sixty  years 
the  book  is  of  uncommon  interest.  It 
presents  the  mature,  well-packed  fruit 
of  an  amazing  amount  of  reading  and 
reflection.  It  is  not  only  the  first  book 
in  its  field;  in  the  completeness  of  its 
scope,  the  scholarly,  well-balanced  thor- 
oughness of  the  treatment  of  its  material 
it  is  likely  to  remain  the  standard  work 
as  well  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  one 
of  the  small  number  of  books  on  the 
modern  drama  which  the  serious  student 
cannot  afford  to  leave  unread. — New 
York  Tribune. 
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FOREWORD 

The  Resurgence  of  the  South 

By  Archibald  Henderson 

ONLY  a  decade  ago,  the  late  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  though 
belying  the  statement  in  his  own  distinguished  career,  re- 
gretfully acknowledged  that  at  that  moment  the  people  of  the 
South  "had  less  effect  upon  the  thought  and  action  of  the  nation 
than  at  any  period  of  our  history".  At  that  time  it  was  almost 
literally  true  that  Southern  men  wielded  but  slight  influence  in 
the  final  settlement  of  the  graver  problems  of  our  national  destiny. 
The  thinking  of  the  South  was  not  an  appreciable  factor  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  old  aristocracy,  with  its  transcendent 
leadership  of  individualism,  had  passed  from  the  national  stage. 
The  new  democracy,  still  fumbling  with  the  complex  tools  of  a 
newer  communism,  had  not  yet  wrought  completely  the  figures  of 
national  leadership. 

The  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  quindecennial  anni- 
^•ersary  at  Gettysburg  marked  the  transit  of  an  era.  "A  complete 
change,"  remarked  a  distinguished  publicist,  "involving  after 
many  years  the  restoration  to  power  of  this  great  section,  the 
South,  has  been  effected  without  causing  a  ripple  of  apprehension." 
Surely  it  is  a  fact  of  mighty  significance  that  the  South  has  resumed 
virtual  control  of  the  United  States  after  barely  fifty  years,  with- 
out evoking  frorn  the  most  rabid  partisan  so  much  as  a  suspicion 
of  the  patriotism  or  fidelity  of  any  one  of  her  statesmen.  I  cannot 
but  reflect,  with  a  sense  of  conscious  elation,  that  out  of  such  great 
Southern  institutions  of  learning  as  Johns  Hopkins,  Vanderbilt, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Randolph-Macon,  Davidson,  Trinity, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  have  come  such  leaders  in  national 
affairs,  such  moulders  of  public  opinion,  as  Wilson,  Daniels,  Hous- 
ton, McReynolds,  Underwood,  Simmons,  Craig,  Walter  Page, 
Holmes  and  Claxton.  Surely  the  invincible  strength  for  public 
service,  the  wise  statecraft  of  these  national  leaders,  found  at 
these  Southern  seats  of  learning  initiation,  surety,  and  conservation. 
In  this  dramatic  resumption  of  the  control  of  our  national  destines 
by  these  men  and  their  compeers,  there  seems  to  seperate  a  noble 
species  of  compensatory  justice.  In  this  hour  of  opportunity  and 
of  responsibility,  the  nation  once  more  turns  for  guidance  to  the 
South — the  ancient  mother  of  national  leadership. 
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Sky-Land's  New  Year's  Wish  for  You 

A  bright  New  Year, 
And  a  sunny  track, 
Along  an  upward  way; 
And  a  song  of  praise. 
On  looking  back, 
When  the  year  has  passed  away ; 
And  golden  sheaves. 
Nor  small  nor  few! 
This  is  my  New  Year's  wish  for  you! 

— Selected. 

The  War  and  the  Writers. 

I^TOT  the  least  interesting  phase  of 
-'-  ^  the  deplorable  war  which  has 
turned  Europe  into  an  armed  camp  is 
the  effect  of  the  conflict  on  writers  of 
international  note;  and  when  the  map 
of  Europe  has  been  finally  readjusted, 
there  will  be  ■  a  readjustment  in  the 
world's  literature  no  less  radical  and 
permanent.  Authors  of  force  and  genius 
are  profoundly  stirred  by  the  conflict, 
and  their  expressions,  vitriolic  and  other- 
wise, now  voiced  in  sporadic  articles, 
will  find  later  and  lasting  reflection  in 
their  fiction. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  dipped  his  pen 
into  that  writing  fluid — part  wigging 
and  part  wit — the  recipe  of  which  he 
alone  holds  the  secret,  and  in  a  series  of 
scathing  papers  ha^.  sought  to  lay  the 
responsibility  of  the  war  with  England. 
Does  not  this  attitude  foreshadow  a 
Comedy  in  which  Ireland  will  demand 
home-rule  of  Germany  as  a  reward  for 
its  antagonism  to  England, — with  the 
scene  laid  in  Londonburg? 

With  what  pleasure  we  may  look  for- 


ward to  the  war-fiction  of  the  incom- 
parable Arnold  Bennett!  Mr.  Bennett's 
articles  on  the  European  conflict  have 
been  clear,  sane,  concise  and  true.  His 
assertion  that  the  war  was  fathered  by 
Prussian  militarism  and  mothered  by 
the  fecundity  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  a 
far-seeing  observation,  happily  phrased. 

Hermann  Sudermann,  as  patriotic  as 
Arnold  Bennett  and  as  vitriolic  as  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  takes  up  his  pen  in  defence 
of  Germany,  and  when  he  again  turns 
his  quill  to  the  drama  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  a  play  with  all  the  force 
of  Magda,  all  the  ingenuity  of  The 
Joy  of  Living,  and  an  added  emotion 
which  makes  masterpieces. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  work  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck?  A 
Belgian,  he  is,  bitter  and  violent  in 
his  denunciation  of  Germany.  We  can 
sympathize  with  his  attitude,  but  if  his 
attitude  is  to  turn  his  pen  from  its 
beautiful  imageries  and  fantasies  to  the 
field  of  materialism,  we  shall  indeed 
suffer  a  deplorable  loss. 

From  writers  of  lesser  note  the  war 
has  brought  forth  books,  pamphlets, 
articles  in  great  numbers.  The  rush  of 
"war-books"  was  to  be  expected.  Some 
of  these  books  will  live  and  the  most  of 
them  will  not.  Many  writers  have 
commercialized  the  war,  but  the  war, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  brought  talented 
writers  to  light.  Among  the  mass  of 
poetry  which  has  flooded  the  press  since 
the  war's  out-break,  are  poems  of  fine 
values  by  hitherto  unknown  writers. 
And  the  power  of  the  conflict  to  revivify 
old    genius    is    evidenced    in    Rudyard 
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Kipling's  ringing  tribute  toLord  Roberts. 
The  effect  of  the  war  on  our  authors, 
whether  it  makes  for  materialism,  or, 
by  re-action,  results  in  idealistic  ten- 
dencies, is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment, 
for  it  will  result  in  new  criterions  in 
literature. 

"Jule  Carr"  At  the  Helm. 

SAFELY  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State 
is  praiseworthy,  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  not  enough;  the  helmsman  of  the 
good  ship  "Commonwealth"  should  be 
able,  not  merely  to  avoid  wreckage,  but 
to  manipulate  the  wheel  so  as  to  have 
the  best  advantage  of  tide  and  wind; 
to  manoeuver  the  ship  for  the  profit  of 
its  passengers,  as  well  as  for  their  com- 
fort and  convenience.  The  successful 
state  governor  of  to-day  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  good  sailor,  he  must 
be  a  good  business  man  besides.  Be- 
cause of  his  humanitarian  interests,  his 
executive  powers  and  keen  business 
ability  ,"Jule"  Carr  is  pre-eminently 
the  helmsman  for  the  Ship  of  State 
"North  Carolina." 

The  debt  with  which  North  Carolina 
is  encumbered,  has  been  deplored  as  a 
necessary  evil  by  politicians  and  states- 
men, but  this  debt  is  a  concrete  fact  to 
be  reckoned  with,  reduced  and  elimi- 
nated by  a  Governor  who  possesses  the 
far-sighted  judgment  of  a  financier. 
Julian  S.  Carr  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
financier  of  the  finest  order;  his  success 
as  a  man  of  business  is  the  success  of  a 
clear,  clean  mind  and  an  instinctive 
grasp  of  human  affairs;  it  is  not  a  suc- 
cess built  on  the  oppression  of  others, 
for  "Jule"  Carr  respects  the  rights  of 
his  fellow-men,  high  and  low,  and  is 
beloved  by  his  fellowmen,  high,  and  low 
as  perhaps  no  other  man  is  in  the  state 
todav. 


What  "Jule"  Carr  has  done  with  his 
own  business  affairs,  he  can  do  with  the 
business  affairs  of  the  state:  "Jule" 
Carr  is  the  man  who  can  most  quickly 
and  effectively  adjust  the  business  en- 
tanglements of  North  Carolina,  and 
minimize  the  State's  debt. 

Nor  will  "Jule"  Carr  be  purely  a 
business  leader;  as  a  reformer,  he  will 
take  a  place  second  to  none.  His  ideas 
of  reform  are  not  visionary  or  imprac- 
tical ;  they  are  based  on  his  knowledge 
of  human  character  and  his  belief  in 
divine  justice.  The  prison  reform  which 
he  advocated  is  proof  of  the  healthy 
social  betterment  which  will  follow  his 
installation  as  Governor.  "Jule"  Carr 
believes  in  the  rights  of  his  fellowmen 
even  when  those  men  have  transgressed 
the  state's  laws;  he  believes  that  their 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  state 
should  not  include  unhealthy  surround- 
ings or  unnecessary  suffering,  and  should 
not  inflict  distress  upon  their  families. 
He  believes  that  the  money  earned  by 
state  prisoners,  over  and  above  the 
expense  of  their  keep,  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  instead  of  accruing 
to  the  state.  "Jule"  Carr  reads  the 
human  heart  well  enough  to  realize  that 
the  prisoner  who  knows  he  is  earning 
money  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
will  put  his  heart  into  his  work,  will  be 
on  his  good  behavior,  will  give  the  state 
little  trouble  and  will  have  instilled 
within  him  a  self-respect  which  his  con- 
finement will  not  kill. 

"Jule"  Carr  as  Governor  will  succeed 
in  reconciling  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor  whenever  he  is  called  upon 
to  do  so;  no  man  is  in  a  better  position 
than  he  is,  to  diagnose  the  social  unrest 
of  the  day,  and  to  adjust  conflicting 
elements.  Respected  for  his  achieve- 
ments by  capital,  he  is  respected  by 
labor  as  well  for  his  big-hearted  inter- 
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est  in  its  affairs,  and  he  is  beloved  by 
both  capital  and  labor  for  his  unselfish 
work  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
"Jule"  Carr  is  trusted  by  capital  and 
labor  alike. 

An  example  of  "Jule"  Carr's  love  of 
humanity,  is  his  work  as  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Children's  Home 
Society,  which  operates  throughout  the 
state  to  rescue  children  from  unhealth- 
ful  and  evil  surroundings,  and  in  which 
he  takes  keen  personal  interest. 

"Jule"  Carr  is  not  a  politician  in  the 
sense  of  having  been  schooled  in  politics; 
he  is  therefore  free  from  those  political 
obligations  which  have  in  the  past 
hampered  the  administration  of  gover- 
nors, who  meant  well,  but  who  found 
themselves  unable  to  put  their  inten- 
tions into  practice.  "Jule"  Carr  is  not 
bound  by  petty  politics,  he  is  a  free 
man,  and  as  Governor  he  will  be  a  free 
leader. 

"Jule"  Carr  has  the  well-balanced 
qualifications  to  be  the  biggest  Governor 
North  Carolina  has  ever  had ;  his  acute- 
ness  as  a  financier,  his  sane  ideas  as  a 
reformer,  his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  interests  of  both  capital  and 
labor,  his  sincere  welfare  work,  his 
freedom  from  petty  politics,  his  state- 
wide popularity,  combine  to  make  him 
the  strongest  man  North  Carolina  will 
have  ever  had  in  gubernational  office. 

The  Ship  of  State  is  in  need  of  a 
master  hand  at  the  helm.  "Jule"  Carr 
is  that  helmsman. 

Uplifting  by  Dynamite. 

''P^HE  I.  W.  W.'s,  whose  recent  in- 
-*-  cursion  into  the  mills  of  the  South 
met  with  deserved  rebuff  at  the  hands  of 
the  employees  whose  uplift  they  pre- 
tended to  desire,  have  resumed  activities 
in  New  York  City  where  two  churches 


have  been  the  scenes  of  bomb  outrages. 
In  uplifting  the  social  order  the  I.  W.W's 
believe  in  the  efficiency  of  dynamite; 
certainly  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
success  of  the  "uplift"  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  use  of  dynamite,  but 
such  unreasoning  violence  can  no  more 
better  social  conditions  than  dynamite 
can  destroy  Christianity. 

So  long  as  extreme  radicals  are  allowed 
to  preach  incendiary  methods  of  reform, 
to  advocate  violence,  so  long  the  I. 
W.  W.'s  will  continue  to  flourish  and  to 
practice  its  creed  of  demolition.  The 
members  of  this  association  keenly 
resent  attempts  by  the  police  to  restrict 
their  activities,  believing  it  their  privi- 
lege to  attack  without  being  attacked. 
Alexander  Berkman,  in  a  recent  speech 
before  a  meeting  of  anarchists  held  in 
Union  Square,  New  York  City,  in 
defending  an  I.  W.  W.  bomb  explosion, 
referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
arrest  the  guilty  parties  as  "the  blind 
fury  of  the  murderous  law  and  order 
hordes,  in  and  out  of  uniform." 

In  brief,  the  I.  W.  W.  may  use  dyna- 
mite to  uplift  existing  social  conditions, 
and  it  is  "murderous"  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  to  interfere  with  their  forceful 
uplift  work! 

The  cries  of  oppression  which  these 
agitators  eloquently  send  forth  enlist 
the  support  of  an  army  of  irresponsible 
sentimentalists,  who  believe  that  brawls 
with  the  police  are  a  great  benefit  to 
humanity.  The  more  strongly  they  are 
condemned,  the  deeper  seated  becomes 
this  prejudice.  Fortunately,  honest 
working  folk  the  country  over  are 
rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
as  unworthy  self-respecting  labor.  Free- 
dom of  speech  is  one  thing,  and  un- 
licensed utterances  another. 

The  sooner  the  torch  of  dynamite, 
with  which  this  organization  seeks  to 
light  up  the  world,  is  removed  from  its 
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possession  by  laws  framed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  and  capital  alike,  the  safer 
for  those  concerned  and  those  uncon- 
cerned. For  the  I.  W.  W.  is  in  no  wise 
particular  about  whom  it  "uplifts"  as  a 
demonstration  of  better  things  ahead, 
and  evidently  believes  that  it  is  a  poor 
explosion  that  blows  no-one  good! 

The  Case  of  Labor. 

A  MARKET  for  labor  on  a  modern 
■^  -*-  business  basis  so  that  there  will 
be  no  vacant  jobs  and  idle  workers  in 
the  same  community  at  the  same  time" 
is  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Commission  On  Industrial  Rela- 
tions in  its  first  report  to  Congress.  The 
Commission  ad\"ocates  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Employment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  would  co-op- 
erate with  state  and  municipal  employ- 
ment agencies  and  establish  clearing 
houses  for  industrial  information,  "unit- 
ing all  labor  exchanges  into  the  national 
ssytem." 

Should  Congress  adopt  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission,  labor 
will  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  it 
has  come  into  its  own. 

Not  only  Congress,  but  the  capitalists 
of  the  country  are  today  considering 
the  case  of  labor  with  a  thoroughness 
never  before  given  it,  and  an  honest 
desire  to  do  labor  justice.  In  the  past 
the  case  of  labor  has  been  hurt  more  by 
the  violent  methods  and  class  agitation 
of  some  of  its  own  members,  than  by 
the  antagonism  of  capitalists, — whom 
it  sought  to  coerce  rather  than  con\-ince. 
Labor  is  still  its  own  worst  enemy  in 
harboring  associations  which  defy  law 
and  order,  and  ply  their  violent  methods 
in  labor's  name,  but  the  majority  of  the 
country's  self-respecting  wage-earners 
have  no  use  for  these  associations  and 


it  is  the  body  of  self-respecting  workmen 
whose  rights  are  today  being  conscien- 
tiously considered  with  every  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  investigators  to  give  the 
workman  his  full  due. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  estab- 
lished "to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind" is  undertaking  an  investigation 
of  its  own  on  industrial  relations.  Its 
object  is  to  work  out  on  a  basis  com- 
patible with  sound  economics  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  very  name  '  Rockefeller '  is  like  a 
red  rag  to  many  bull-headed  men,  who 
cannot  separate  the  man  from  good 
which  may  result  from  his  money,  and 
who  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Foundation  is  using  them  as  a 
blind  to  solve  Mr.  Rockefeller's  own 
labor  problems.  These  men  will  be 
reluctant  to  give  the  Foundation  the 
co-operation  necessary  to  its  best  suc- 
cess. In  this  connection  the  Foundation 
states: 

"It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  not 
to  apportion  blame  in  present  or  past 
misunderstandings,  nor  to  justify  any 
particular  point  of  view;  the  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  be  constructively  helpful." 

The  investigation  of  the  Foundation  is 
being  directed  bj'  Mr.  Mackenzie  King, 
formerly  Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada, 
and  the  spirit  and  method  of  his  work 
will  be  the  spirit  and  method  of  medical 
research.  Mr.  King's  attitude  will  be 
that  of  a  physician  investigating  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  pathological 
conditions  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
with  a  discovery,  if  possible,  of  effective 
remedies. 

Congress  will  legislate  and  private 
capital  will  investigate  in  labor's  behalf. 
Labor  is  facing  its  opportunity  for 
justice.     Will  labor  seize  this  opportu- 
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nity,  and  be  satisfied  with  no  less  than 
justice, — and  no  more?  This  remains 
to  be  seen.  Both  labor  and  capital 
advocate  arbitration  and  mediation, 
but — like  the  parents  who  believed  the 
will  of  their  offspring  an  ineffably  holy 
thing,  and  promptly  spanked  it  when  it 
set  its  will  against  their  own — both 
labor  and  capital  believe  in  arbitration 
as  a  theoretical  solution  rather  than  as 
a  practical  settlement.  When  labor 
soberly  suggests  a  six  hour  working 
day,  as  has  recently  been  done,  it  is 
disregarding  its  rights  in  an  endeavor  to 
take  what  it  can  get,  it  is  endangering 
its  opportunity  to  obtain  justice.  No 
legislation  of  Congress  can  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  workingman 
to  work;  no  industrial  relations  investi- 
gation will  make  capitalists  less  de- 
pendent on  the  men  he  employs;  the 
rights  of  each  will  be  clearly  defined 
and  set  forth, — no  more.  It  will  remain 
for  labor  and  capital  to  recognize  each 
others  rights  as  an  ineffably  holy  thing, 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  In  the 
past,  capital  has  been  up  in  the  scales, 
and  labor  down;  today  the  scales  are 
being  evenly  balanced. 

Will  labor  be  content  to  keep  this 
balance? 

"Children  Versus  Cotton." 

TF  people  only  cared  for  the  children 
-*-  as  much  as  they  care  for  cotton, 
we  could  disband  our  committee  next 
year." 

This  alliterative  and  striking  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  workers  of  the 
national  child  labor  committee  at  a 
staff  meeting  held  last  October,  when 
Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  southern  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  declared  "The 
American  people  have  evidently  for- 
gotten that  in  buying  cotton  goods  they 


are  buying  the  products  of  child  labor." 
The  textile  mills  of  the  country,  it  was 
pointed  out,  employ  more  children  than 
any  other  group  of  industries. 

The  alliterative  statement  quoted 
above  is  striking  but  not  true.  People 
do  care  more  for  children  than  for 
cotton  or  any  other  commodity.  If 
people  cared  less  for  children  than  for 
cotton,  conditions  would  be  deplorable 
indeed.  The  innumerable  institutions 
and  charities,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  which  are  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  children, — schools, 
juvenile  republics,  asylums,  playgrounds 
etcetera, — decisively  refute  the  state- 
ment that  people  have  not  a  proper 
care  for  children.  More  today  than 
ever  before  the  children  are  coming 
into  their  own.  It  is,  as  Ellen  Key 
expresses  it,  "the  century  of  the  child." 
The  textile  mills  themselves  are  doing 
extensive  welfare  work  for  young  people; 
many  cotton  mills  offer  their  young 
employees  opportunities  for  education 
and  normal  development  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have. 

That  the  textile  mills  of  the  country 
employ  more  children  than  any  other 
group  of  industries  is  not  proof,  as  the 
national  child  labor  committee  implies, 
that  cotton  manufacturers  are  more 
avaricious  for  child  labor  than  the  steel 
men  or  lumbermen;  it  is  merely  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  more  work  in  textile 
mills  is  capable  of  being  done  by  in- 
experienced hands  and  untrained  labor 
than  in  any  other  industry.  In  cotton 
mills  much  of  the  work  is  easy  and  well 
paid ;  the  cotton  mills  present  a  field  for 
work  for  young  people  which  no  other 
industry  presents.  This  is  the  one  and 
only  reason  why  textile  mills  employ 
more  children  than  are  found  in  the 
steel  mills  of  Pittsburg. 

That  children  should  be  obliged  to 
work  at  all  is  to  be  regretted. 
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That  children  should  be  allowed  to 
work,  is  necessary. 

These  two  statements  carry  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  Children  do  work 
because  it  is  an  economic  necessity  for 
them  to  work.  The  mill  man  does  not 
spread  his  nets  and  draw  children  to  his 
looms;  children  ask  work  of  him  because 
it  is  needful  that  they  earn,  or  assist  in 
earning,  their  own  livings  and  the  liv- 
ings of  dependents.  If  committees  who 
have  the  interest  of  children  at  heart 
would  direct  their  batteries  against 
economic  conditions  instead  of  against 
the  mill  manufacturers  they  would 
arrive  at  the  root  of  the  vital  question 
involved  in  child  labor.  The  cotton 
man  employs  children  because  the 
children  must  be  employed. 

Think  it  over. 

The  welfare  work  for  children  in  the 
best  cotton  mills  of  the  south  is  proof 
that  the  cotton  man  himself,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  country,  is  not  for- 
getful of  what  is  due  the  child. 

In  seeking  its  "redress"  for  mill 
employees,  the  national  child  labor  com- 
mittee advocates  the  "back  to  the  farm  " 
movement.  Here  again  is  its  blithe 
disregard  of  existing  economic  condi- 
tions. The  sentiment  of  the  slogan  may 
be  praiseworthy,  but  the  slogan  is  not 
practical.  Agricultural  conditions  today 
make  a  return  to  the  farm,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  only  impractical, 
but  impossible.  This  fact  is  evidenced 
in  the  first  annual  report  to  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Commission  On 
Industrial  Relations,  in  which  it  is  set 
forth  that  there  is  the  same  trouble 
regarding  uncertainty  and  irregularity 
of  employment  on  the  farms  as  in  the 
factories,  and  that  the  marked  growth 
of  the  tenant  system  of  farming  is 
alienating  agricultural  workers  from 
the  land  and  wiping  out  the  small 
farmer. 


Quoting  directly  from  the  report: 

"We  are  warned  that  a  gradual 
alienation  of  the  worker  from  the  land 
has  taken  place.  In  proof  of  this  con- 
tention our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
increasing  price  of  land,  which  makes  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a  poor  man 
to  acquire  a  farm  or  a  home,  with  the 
large  holdings  in  the  hands  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  and  to  the  growth 
of  the  large  class  of  roaming,  homeless 
agricultural  and  casual  laborers." 

"To  the  cry  'back  to  the  land'  is 
suggested  a  counter-appeal, — 'Get  back 
the  land.'  The  commission  is  investi- 
gating these  questions  of  land  tenancy, 
farm  labor,  land  ownership,  speculation 
and  taxation,  as  affecting  industrial  con- 
ditions and  relations." 

Here  we  have  the  basic  cause  of  child 
labor  as  employed  anywhere.  The 
statement  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
alliterative,  but  it  is  the  truth. 

If  the  members  of  the  national  child 
labor  committee  cared  as  much  for 
prosaic  justice  as  they  do  for  poetic 
agitation,  they  would  disband  their 
committee  this  year  instead  of  next. 


^ 


Bernhardi's  Creed. 

By  Hilliard  Booth 

A  CREED  that  justifies  one  man 
murdering  another  because  the 
victim  stands  in  the  way  of  the  mur- 
derer's idea  of  progress;  that  urges  as 
idealism  the  right  of  might;  that  sub- 
ordinates religion  to  patriotism,  and 
therefore  God  to  King  or  Kaiser;  that 
declares  itself  the  flower  of  a  perfected 
civilization, — this  is  the  creed  of  General 
Friederich  von  Bernhardi,  whose  book, 
"Germany  and  the  Next  War",  pub- 
lished three  years  ago,  reflects  militarism 
as   understood   and    practiced   by   Ger- 
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many,  and  forecasts  with  an  exactitude 
that  is  more  than  coincidence,  the 
events  that  are  transpiring  today. 

Bernhardi's  belief  in  the  efficiency 
and  the  necessity  of  war  is  brutal,  is 
callous,  is  superbly  Satanic,  but,  to 
minds  unused  to  the  Teutonic  view- 
point it  is  also  paradoxical  and  strangely 
inconsistent.  Consider  this  extract  from 
Bernhardi's  book: 

"We  must  strenuously  combat  the 
peace  propaganda,  *  *  *  in  short,  we 
must  become  convinced  that  a  war 
fought  for  an  ideal  or  fought  with  the 
intention  of  maintaining  one's  position 
in  the  world  is  not  a  barabric  act,  but 
the  highest  expression  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, that  war  is  a  political  necessity, 
and  that  it  is  fought  in  the  interests  of 
biological,  social  and  moral  progress." 

If  war  is  the  highest  expression  of 
true  civilization,  what  is  true  civiliza- 
tion? Bernhardi  himself  answers  this 
question  in  his  statement  that  "the 
Germans  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
a  civilized  nation  of  the  first  rank,  and, 
one  may  say,  the  civilized  nation." 

That  is,  Germany,  is  true  civilization 
and  Germany's  highest  expression  of 
progress  is  war.  By  biological,  social 
and  moral  progress  through  war,  Bern- 
hardi means  the  furthering  and  expan- 
sion of  Germanic  morals,  social  customs 
and  biology. 

In  his  book  Bernhardi  advocates  a 
policy  for  the  schools  of  Germany  that 
will  eliminate  religion  from  the  curricu- 
lums,  and  in  its  place  put  the  study  of 


devotion  to  state  and  fatherland.  He 
wishes  the  mind  of  the  child  to  be  im- 
pressed at  the  earliest  possible  time  with 
the  idea  that  everything  is  secondary  to 
patriotism,  that  no  sacrifice  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  empire  can  be  too  great. 

Parenthetically,  religion  would  still 
have  a  place,  no  doubt,  in  the  dogma  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings! 

This  barbaric  defence  of  war  made  in 
the  name  of  civilization  does  not  ring 
true:  it  explains  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many, the  bombastic  conceit  of  a  nation 
that  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  the  abom- 
inable atrocities  which  Germany  is  com- 
mitting, but  it  does  not  excuse  or  justify 
the  war  which  Germany  is  waging,  and 
elsewhere  in  Bernhardi's  book  we  fancy 
we  find  stated  the  true  cause  of  conflict. 
Leading  up  to  this  Bernhardi  writes: 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  the  decisive 
factor  in  all  diplomatic  negotiations  is 
always  the  factor  of  actually  existing 
and  therefore  effective  force.  .  .  .  An 
advancing  civilization  and  increasing 
armaments  must  go  hand  in  hand  .  .  . 
Absolutely  the  most  important  task  of  a 
modern  state  consists  in  making  its 
armed  force  as  powerful  as  possible." 

And  then: 

"Germany  must  expand  and  become 
a  world  power.  We  base  our  right  to 
expansion  upon  our  high  civilization." 

Germany  must  expand  and  become 
a  world  power!     Germany  must! 

This  is  the  creed  of  Bernhardi,  and  it 
justifies  everything — to  Bernhardi. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL 

Mary  Groome  McNinch. 

He  leads  where  picaninnies  sprawl 

Beside  the  cotton  row, 
While  pa'  and  ma'  their  baskets  fill 

With  soft,  resilient  snow. 

He  shows  the  fields  in  winter's  clutch 
The  quaint  wood-folk  of  spring. 

The  ecstacy  of  summer  time, 
Content  of  harvesting. 

With  rarer  skill  he  draws  a  boy 

Or  girl  or  man  betimes. 
Their  troubles  and  their  frolics,  all. 

He  gives  to  us  in  rhymes. 

He  sounds  the  fame  of  heroes  true. 
The  men  who've  fought  and  won; 

He  shows  us  how  the  failure  feels 
Because  of  things  undone. 

He  leads  us  through  the  temple  Love 
Where  holy  priests  do  stand. 

And  points  us  where  the  wine  was  spilled 
By  some  less  loving  hand. 

He  shows  us  why  good  things  are  best. 

The  sweetest  always  pure. 
And  why  our  faith  in  those  we  love 

Shall  evermore  endure. 

The  powerful  charm  by  which  he  lures, 

His  poet's  magic  rod. 
Is  but  "The  glory  of  the  Earth—" 

His  other  name  for  God. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  FICTION 

By  Thomas  Dixon 
Author  of  "The  Leopard's  Spots,"  "TheTraitor"  and  "The  Southerner." 


NATURE  made  North  Carohna  the 
cradle  of  American  democracy. 
All  attempts  to  establish  English  settle- 
ments direct  from  the  Old  World  on  her 
soil  failed — although  the  third  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  colonies  numbered 
more  than  one  hundred  people.  Shortly 
after  they  landed  on  Roanoke  Island, 
Eleanor  Dare,  the  daughter  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, John  White,  gave  birth  to  the 
first  white  child  of  the  Western  world. 
She  was  christened  "Virginia"  in  honour 
of  the  new  land  Raleigh  had  named  for 
the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  county 
of  Dare,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
bears  her  name. 

White  returned  to  England  promising 
speedy  relief.  The  thunder  of  the  guns 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  British 
Channel  not  only  changed  his  plans,  but 
remade  the  map  of  the  world.  It  was 
three  years  before  he  again  anchored  at 
Roanoke  Island,  and  every  trace  of  his 
colony  had  disappeared.  The  only  sign 
they  left  behind  was  the  word  "Croa- 
tan,"  carved  high  on  the  trunk  of  a  lone 
pine. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
these  colonists  intermarried  with  a 
friendly  tribe  of  Croatan  Indians  and 
moved  into  the  interior. 

While  I  was  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  of  1885,  these 
Croatan  Indians  petitioned  for  separate 
schools,  claiming  to  be  the  descendants 
of  early  English  settlers  and  Indians. 
Their  pronunciation  of  our  language  was 
almost  purely    Elizabethan   and    forty- 


two  of  their  family  names  are  identical 
with  those  of  White's  lost  colony. 

Senator  Revels,  of  Mississippi,  classed 
as  a  mulatto  during  the  Reconstruction 
period,  was  a  Croatan  Indian  from 
Robeson  County.  Henry  Berry  Low- 
erie,  the  most  noted  outlaw  produced  by 
the  chaos  which  followed  the  Civil  War 
in  the  South,  was  a  Croatan.  The  fact 
that  this  mere  boy  openly  and  success- 
fully defied  the  combined  armed  forces 
of  both  State  and  Nation  for  more  than 
seven  years  is  good  evidence  that  the 
blood  of  the  breed  of  Drake  and  Raleigh 
flowed  in  his  veins. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  land 
English  colonists  directly  on  our  coast. 
Better  harbours  were  later  found  at 
Jamestown  and  Charleston,  Nature  had 
built  a  huge  fortress  of  sand  far  out 
into  the  Atlantic,  protecting  North  Caro- 
lina from  intrusive  pioneers.  No  effort 
of  the  unaided  imagination  can  picture 
the  isolation  and  solemn  grandeur  of  this 
white  shining  shore  of  my  native  State, 
stretching  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Behind  its  shimmer- 
ing mountains  of  shifting  sand  lie  the 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Currituck,  Albe- 
marle, Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sounds, 
swarming  to-day  with  fish  and  game, — 
almost  as  primitive  and  elemental,  save 
for  the  absence  of  the  Indians,  as  when 
Raleigh's  ships  dropped  their  anchors 
there  in  1587. 

On  this  vast  sand  bar,  near  Kitty 
Hawk,  the  Wright  brothers  found  the 
silent  world  for  their  first  experiments 
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in  flying, — far  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
newspaper  man.  The  traveller  who  has 
never  seen  the  surf  of  a  storm  break  on 
this  Hatteras  reef  has  not  seen  the  real 
ocean. 

The  most  tremendous  impression  of 
my  youth  was  the  first  sight  of  it.  I 
crossed  the  sound  and  suddenly  sprang 
to  the  summit  of  one  of  these  sand  dunes. 
A  forty-mile  gale  was  blowing  and  the 
surf  breaking  five  miles  off  shore.  As 
far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  I  saw  huge 
white,  thundering,  foaming  mountains 
rolling  in  on  the  beach  from  out  the 
mists  of  eternity!  I  stood  rooted  in  my 
tracks  for  more  than  an  hour  in  breath- 
less awe.  No  other  sight  or  sound  of 
nature  has  ever  moved  me  so  pro- 
foundly. 

These  hundreds  of  miles  of  combing 
breakers  made  my  native  State  the  birth- 
place of  the  ideals  on  which  our  Repub- 
lic rests.  Their  grim,  dangerous  bar- 
riers happily  protected  North  Carolina 
from  direct  settlement  under  Old  World 
influences  and  made  her  soil  our  colonial 
frontier.  Into  this  frontier  wilderness, 
daring  young  spirits  quickly  moved  from 
the  aristocratic  settlements  of  Charles- 
ton and  Tidewater,  Virginia,  and  began 
their  work  of  creating  a  new  nation. 

The  first  settlements  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  were  modelled  strictly 
on  the  ancient  ideals  of  class  and  pri- 
vilege. They  were  distinctly  aristocratic 
and  they  hated  democracy  as  the  devil 
hates  holy  water. 

The  men  who  shook  the  dust  of  those 
early  settlements  from  their  feet  had 
breathed  the  new  air  of  freedom  and 
seen  a  new  vision  of  life.  But  they 
dreamed  dreams  impossible  of  realisation 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Colonial  Virginia. 
Old  Berkeley,  the  greatest  of  the  colonial 
governors  who  cursed  our  shores,  was  a 
tyrant  beside  whom  George  III  was  the 
veriest  amateur. 


Into  North  Carolina  moved  the  lib- 
erty-loving young  pioneers  who  refused 
to  accept  the  worn-out  formulas  of  Tory 
Society.  They  left  behind  them  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  the  Established 
State.  They  built  after  their  own  ideals. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  the  estab- 
lished Institution  of  Colonial  Virginia, 
and  they  whipped  Baptists  with  as  cheer- 
ful unction  as  ever  a  Puritan  burned  a 
witch  in  Salem,  Massachussetst. 

No  church  with  a  history  of  State  pro- 
tection has  ever  flourished  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Episcopalians  down  there 
now  are  choice  folks,  but  they  number  a 
mere  handful.  In  my  native  county  of 
Clevelnd,  but  one  Roman  Catholic 
lived  during  my  boyhood.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  leading  merchant.  A  priest 
came  to  see  her  from  some  far-off  world 
once  in  two  years.  He  made  an  address 
on  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  Court 
House  on  one  of  these  trips.  A  dozen 
curious  boys  and  a  few  loafers  made  up 
his  crowd,  and  he  never  tried  it  again. 

North  Carolinians  are  practically  all 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians. 
The  Presbyterians  are  still  a  small  body 
compared  to  their  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist rivals.  The  fact  that  John  Knox's 
Church  was  "Established"  once  in  Scot- 
land has  always  been  against  them  in 
spite  of  the  vast  migrations  of  Scotch 
people  into  the  State.  My  own  ancestors 
were  Scotch  on  three  sides  of  the  house, 
but  all  of  them  became  Baptists  under 
the  influence  of  the  democratic  ideals 
of  the  colon}'  and  the  State.  A  Baptist 
church  is  a  little  republic  within  itself, 
and  every  Baptist  church  is  absolutely 
free  and  independent  of  every  other 
church  in  the  world.  The  Baptists  out- 
number any  other  denomination  in 
North  Carolina.  They  have  always  been 
a  native  growth. 

As  North   Carolina  was  the  frontier 
wilderness  of  the  early  seaboard  colonies, 
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it  was  not  only  natural,  it  was  inevitable, 
that  on  her  soil  the  first  battles  of  free- 
dom should  be  waged  against  Old  World 
tyranny  and  Old  World  ideals.  Long 
before  the  famous  Tea  Party  in  Boston 
Harbour,  the  people  of  this  rebellious 
colony  had  defied  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act.  The 
first  real  struggle  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  the  battle  of  Alamance, 
fought  May  16,  1771,  on  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Alamance  Regu- 
lators, who  defied  their  Colonial  Gover- 
nor, led  the  way  for  the  men  at  Lexing- 
ton, Concord  and  Bunker  Hill.  Six  of 
their  brave  leaders,  captured  in  battle, 
were  hung  for  treason  years  before  Na- 
than Hale's  immortal  words  fell  from 
his  lips.  One  of  these  martyrs,  James 
Pugh,  with  the  rope  around  his  neck, 
made  a  speech  for  American  freedom  of 
such  fiery  eloquence,  that  his  execu- 
tioners sprang  on  him  and  knocked  the 
barrel  from  under  his  feet  while  he  was 
still  proclaiming  the  certain  end  of  tyr- 
anny. A  bronze  tablet  now  commemo- 
rates his  execution  on  the  Guilford  bat- 
tle ground. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view 
of  such  facts,  that  the  Mecklenburgers 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Independence  a 
year  before  the  Philadelphia  document 
saw  the  light.  If  historical  sceptics  yet 
doubt  this  fact,  they  can  find  ample  con- 
firmation of  it  by  examining  the  Court 
records  of  Wayne  County,  as  I  did  a 
few  weeks  ago.  These  records,  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  legible  handwriting,  are 
all  dated  from  the  year  of  our  Indepen- 
dence 1775  (Mecklenburg)— not  1776 
(Philadelphia). 

North  Carolina  has  always  felt  the 
Union  to  be  of  her  heart's  blood,  be- 
cause she  first  saw  its  vision  and  felt  the 
throb  of  its  life.  For  this  reason  she 
was  the  last  of  the  old  Southern  States 
to  cast  her  lot  with  the  Confederacy. 


Her  stand  once  taken,  the  fight  was 
made  with  the  dogged,  desperate  cour- 
age that  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
her  people.  Her  boys  were  first  to  die 
at  Bethel  and  led  the  last  charge  of 
Appomattox.  She  sent  more  men  into 
Lee's  army  and  left  more  dead  on  the 
field  than  any  other  Southern  State. 
Long  after  every  other  Southern  port 
had  been  closed,  her  daring  blockade 
runners  held  open  the  silver  thread  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Wilmington 
against  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Union 
until  the  ^'ery  hour  that  Richmond  fell. 

When  the  darker  days  of  Negro  rule 
under  Federal  bayonets  after  the  war 
threatened  to  extinguish  white  civiliza- 
tion, again  her  people  led  the  way  in  suc- 
cessful revolution.  North  Carolina  was 
the  first  Southern  State  completely  to 
destroy  every  trace  of  the  Negroid  re- 
gime, root  and  branch,  and  reestablish 
the  white  race  in  its  present  position  of 
supremacy. 

Here  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  not  only 
elected  the  first  white  Legislature  under 
a  Negro  ballot,  but  they  impeached  and 
removed  from  office  the  first  Governor 
of  an  American  Commonwealth  who  ever 
suffered  that  humiliation.  The  articles 
of  impeachment  against  William  W. 
Holden  had  no  precedent  in  history,  but 
they  were  characteristic  of  the  people, 
whose  passion  for  liberty  had  created  the 
first  impulses  of  our  national  life.  The 
Governor  was  remo^•ed  from  oflice  and 
deprived  of  his  citizenship  for  daring  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
which  guarantees  to  every  freeman  the 
right  to  trial  in  open  court  confronted 
by  his  accusers.  In  his  struggle  to  crush 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Governor  sus- 
pended the  writ  and  began  to  arrest 
North  Carolinians  w'ithout  w^arrant  and 
hold  them  in  prison  without  trial.  The 
President  of  the  LTnited  States,  he  ar- 
gued, had  dared  to  do  this  thing  during 
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the  Civil  War.  And  so  he  had — but  no 
Governor  of  North  CaroHna  had  ever 
dared  it,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  war.  And  no  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  will  ever  again  dare  it. 

The  most  vivid  picture  that  comes 
back  to  me  to-day  from  mj'  childhood 
was  the  passing  of  the  Klan  through  the 
silent  streets  of  my  native  village  on  a 
beautiful  moonlit  night  in  1869.  I  can 
yet  feel  the  chill  of  the  pine  floor  on  my 
little  bare  feet  as  I  leaped  from  the  trun- 
dle bed,  rushed  to  the  window  and 
watched  the  long  line  of  white-robed 
horsemen  ride  by  in  perfect  cavalry 
form.  Their  "Night  Hawk"  blew  his 
whistle  at  the  corner,  and  the  shin- 
ing column  wheeled  suddenly  and  gal- 
loped away  into  the  cold  December 
night. 

Shivering  with  terror  I  grasped  my 
mother's  hand  and  whispered: 

"Do  you  think  they'll  hurt  us,  ma?" 

With  a  low  laugh  she  bent  and  kissed 
me: 

"Of  course  not,  silly — they're  our 
people  —  they're  guarding  us  from 
harm." 

Years  afterward  I  learned  that  her 
brother,  Colonel  Leroy  McAfee,  was 
their  chief  in  Piedmont,  Carolina.  It 
was  his  hand  that  drew  the  bill  of  Im- 
peachment which  removed  Governor 
Holden  from  office. 

In  climate  and  soil  North  Carolina  is 
the  Italy  of  the  New  World,  with  a  touch 
of  Switzerland  on  her  high  mountain 
ranges  in  "The  Land  of  the  Sky"  about 
Asheville.  On  my  first  trip  to  Italy  I 
waked  every  morning  with  the  dim, 
sweet  consciousness  that  I  was  a  boy  at 
home  again  in  the  foothills  of  my  native 
State — even  the  fleas  in  Italy  seemed  to 
bite  exactly  as  they  used  to  at  home. 
Oranges  and  lemons  grow  in  our  ex- 
treme southeastern  section,  while  Mount 
Mitchell   lifts  its  rugged  head   so  high 


among  the  stars  that  I  have  seen  icicles 
six  inches  long  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  in  which  our  party  had  slept  on 
August  10th. 

The  old  geographies  used  to  dismiss 
North  Carolina  with  the  trite  statement 
that  her  principal  products  were  tar, 
pitch  and  turpentine.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  raises  more  tobacco  than  Vir- 
ginia and  more  cotton  than  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  one  thing  she  has  never  grown 
has  been  big  cities.  She  has  always  been 
and  is  today-  a  purely  rural  State.  The 
growth  of  great  modern  cities  with  their 
vices  and  wealth,  their  shame  and  pride 
has  been  something  North  Carolina  has 
ne^•er  known.  This  fact  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  illiterates  accorded 
to  the  State  by  the  Census  rolls.  The 
problem  of  education  has  been  made 
doubl}-  difficult  by  the  fact  that  so  few 
people  live  in  cities  and  so  many  are 
scattered  over  widely  separated  rural 
communities. 

The  novelist  is  yet  to  appear  who  will 
de\-elop  this  rich  field  of  genuine  Ameri- 
can life.  I  have  barely  touched  its  sur- 
face in  a  single  village  of  the  foothills. 
O.  Henry  had  just  begun  his  marvel- 
lous career  when  death  called  him.  I 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  sense  of 
personal  grief  his  loss  brought  me.  I 
had  believed  this  gifted  son  of  my  native 
State  would  develop  into  our  great  nov- 
elist-historian. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  North 
Carolina  people  are  modesty,  simplicity 
of  taste,  the  scorn  of  humbug,  honesty, 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  ideal  of  solid 
character  as  the  end  of  life.  I  know  of 
no  better  example  of  these  men  to-day 
than  our  present  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  Walter  Hines 
Page  is  a  profound  scholar,  a  student, 
philosopher  and  thinker,  and  yet  he  has 
never  taken  the  least  pains  to  let  the 
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world  know  it.     He  is  an  orator  of  rare  have  sent  to  any  foreign  court  in  a  quar- 

wit  and  eloquence,  yet  never  posed  as  ter  of  a  century,  and  every  trait  of  his 

such.     He  is  a  shrewd  and  careful  man  character  he  owes  to  his  birthright  as  a 

of  business,  a  diplomat  by  instinct,  a  pa-  North  Carolinian. 

triot  not  a  politician.     He  is  the  best  In  all  my  life  I  never  heard  a  man  of 

equipped  and  most  thoroughly  represen-  my  native  state  boast  of  his  ancestors — 

tative  man  of  American  democracy  we  his  ambition  is  to  be  one. 

•^     -^     '^ 

ASHES  OF  ROSES 

By  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockinan 
(Set  to  Music  by  Ivah  Paterson  Glascock) 

At  my  feet  there  are  ashes  of  roses 
That  bloomed  in  a  beautiful  Past, 
In  a  garden  whose  gate  never  closes 
While  the  sunshine  of  living  may  last. 

As  I  dream  in  this  mystical  garden 

It  seems  that  you  walk  by  my  side. 

And  we  wander  the  dream-paths  together 

Where  the  roses  have  bloomed  and  have  died. 

I  can  see  glimm'ring  there  in  the  twilight 
The  fair,  tinted  beauty  of  old, 
The  dew-drops  that  sparkled,  all  star-bright, 
In  the  face  of  a  dawning  of  gold. 

And  I  drink,  soul-enraptured,  the  nectar 
Of  a  moon-drunken,  sea-fragrant  breeze 
That  wafts  from  the  past  Love's  pale  spectre 
To  flit  'mid  the  blossoming  trees. 

Like  the  sounding  of  sweet  bells  at  even, 
Or  the  homing,  low  call  of  the  sea. 
The  music  of  years  that  have  drifted 
Oft  brings  you  in  mem'ry  to  me. 

And  I  cherish  each  withering  petal 
That  fell  when  the  dream-day  was  fled, 
And  the  twilight  of  silence  lay  wistful 
O'er  the  ashes  of  dream-roses — dead. 

Dew-misted,  pink-flushed,  golden-hearted. 
What  fragrance  the  mem'ries  impart 
Of  the  roses  that  bloomed  when  you  loved  me 
To  the  ashes  now  breaking  my  heart ! 
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THE  UNIVERSITY,  THE  STATE 
AND  THE  NATION 

By  Archibald  Henderson 


ONE  WOULD  be  dull  of  soul,  indeed, 
who  did  not  respond  to  the  new 
quickening  of  our  educational  life  viewed 
in  the  light  of  national  service.  This 
flame  of  Nationalist  spirit  has  been 
kindled  in  the  South  from  the  fuel  of 
service  and  of  struggle,  of  patience,  and 
of  self-sacrifice.  But  to-day  our  eyes 
turn  gladly  to  greet  the  future.  The 
forces  regnant  in  this  University  of  the 
State's  making,  forces  of  unchallenged 
promise  and  creative  fertility,  less  lure 
to  retrospective  than  tempt  to  prophecy. 
In  sylvan  groves  there  stands  erect 
a  giant  industrial  plant,  great  structures 
of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  the 
material  university  so  largely  the  cre- 
ation of  grim  self-denial  and  patient 
hardship.  Yet  we  know,  we  feel  pro- 
foundly, that  material  resources,  costly 
laboratories,  alone,  cannot  deliver  to 
State  and  Nation  the  human  goods  of 
finest  workmanship  and  highest  finish. 
There  is  a  soul  here — the  spirit  of  this 
place — a  union  of  the  principles  and  the 
ideals  of  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.  And  it  is  a  soul  that  will  not  be 
denied.  This  university  spirit,  this  liv- 
ing soul,  finds  its  true  expression  in 
ministry  to  the  intellectual  wants,  the 
spiritual  needs,  of  the  great  masses  of  a 
democratic  people.  It  would  put  us  in 
touch,  bring  us  into  harmonious  com- 
munion, with  living,  with  thinking,  and 
with  God.  Viewed  in  the  pitiless  light 
of  national  perspective,  the  University 
of  the  new  era  can  no  longer  rest  con- 
tent   to    educate    the    individual    mind 


alone.  Its  prophetic  destiny  is  to  edu- 
cate the  popular  mind.  It  is  for  the 
New  University  to  raise  the  standards  of 
politics  and  government  to  the  highest 
level  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

There  is  in  America  to-day,  as  the 
philosopher  Rudolph  Eucken  has  re- 
cently observed,  "a  great  longing  for  a 
new  idealism  with  its  strengthening  of 
the  inner  life  of  men."  To-day  I  have  a 
sense  of  tonic  exhilaration  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  new  American 
idealism  of  which  Eucken  so  confidently 
speaks,  animates  the  spirit  of  the  New 
University.  In  the  air  about  us  may 
be  heard  the  whirr  of  the  wings  of 
progress;  everywhere  may  be  felt  a 
quickening  of  the  sources  of  our  educa- 
tional life.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  said  Lord  Rosebery  the  other 
day,  has  education  been  so  important 
as  it  is  now. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  our  State  is  at  hand.  We  stand 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  new 
vision  has  opened  before  us.  Inspired 
by  a  sense  of  service  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  obligatory  than  ever  felt 
before,  this  university  of  the  people 
boldly  sets  out  to  establish  new  and 
vital  contents  between  the  institution 
and  the  State.  No  longer  can  the  State 
LTniversities  of  to-day  content  them- 
selves with  "whispering  from  their 
towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the 
Middle  Age".  In  a  day  when  intensive 
thinking,  productive  scholarship,  and 
vocational  training  embody  the  spirit  of 
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progressive  American  education,  our 
university  would  no  longer  remain 
cloistral  in  its  remoteness  from  the 
central  public  activities  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  public  service. 

In  the  old  days,  it  was  enough  for  the 
people  to  come  to  the  University.  To- 
day, our  university  with  its  enlarged 
and  glorified  vision  of  public  service, 
recognizes  that  the  University  must  go 
to  the  people.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  "University  extension". 
In  the  language  of  the  new  president: 
"We  hope  to  make  the  campus  co- 
extensive with  the  boundaries  of  the 
State,  and  while  keeping  the  standards 
of  University  instruction  and  scholarly 
research  on  the  highest  plane,  to  put  the 
University  as  head  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional system  in  warm,  sensitive  touch 
with  every  problem  in  North  Carolina 
life,  small  and  great." 

Such  an  educational  service,  if  ful- 
filment but  leap  with  promise,  bids  fair 
to  become  not  simply  local  but  ulti- 
mately national  in  its  significance.  It 
is  most  truly  described  as  university 
extension;  for  it  is  but  an  instrument 
for  the  extension  of  the  true  national 
service  to  education  richly  rendered  by 
the  peoples'  university.  Battle,  Alder- 
man, Aycock,  Mclver,  Joyner,  with 
their  compeers  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, have  rendered  and  still  render 
incomparable  service  in  the  inculcation 
of  national  ideals  and  the  moulding  of 
national  character. 

Among  the  younger  generation  is  the 
educational  leader,  chosen  last  June  by 
the  head  of  the  University  of  this  State. 
By  reason  of  his  democratic  spirit, 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  tem- 
per and  needs  of  our  people,  long  and 
diligent  application  to  the  study  of 
university  administration,  and  conspicu- 
ous success  as  public  speaker,  he  is 
admirably  fitted  to  cope  with  the  intri- 


cate and  onerous  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  president  of  the  peoples'  uni- 
versity. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  stead- 
ily been  losing  the  last  vestiges  of  that 
aristocratic  character  which  was  its 
ancient  heritage.  To-day  this  peoples' 
university  justly  prides  itself  upon  the 
fact  that  each  student  stands  upon  an 
equality  with  every  other  student,  in 
opportunity  and  in  actuality  as  well. 
Neither  wealth  nor  ancestral  social 
standing  now  advantages  a  student  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  less  favored  fellow 
student  in  the  eyes  of  president,  faculty, 
or  students.  Personal  ability,  strength 
of  intellect,  a  force  of  character,  open  all 
doors.  All  nobly  realize  and  recognize, 
the  dignity  of  labor,  the  intrinsic  value 
and  unique  merit  of  personal  effort. 
Many  personalities,  many  forces,  have 
been  steadily  at  work  to  realize  this 
great  consummation.  In  this  new 
orientation  of  social  sentiment,  no  one 
has  been  more  consistent  in  his  atti- 
tude or  more  conscientious  in  his  efforts 
than  Edward  Graham. 

This  university  of  all  the  people  is 
to-day  confronted  with  an  array  of 
great  and  complex  problems  to  which 
must  be  brought  infinite  patience,  su- 
preme tact,  and  ability  of  a  high  varied 
order.  This  institution  must  become 
the  clearing  house  of  the  intellectual 
interests  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  if 
the  institution  is  adequately  to  fulfil  its 
highest  function,  it  must  be  an  engine 
of  high  power  and  tested  efficiency. 
Eternally  pressing  for  solution  is  the 
problem  of  filling  all  posts  with  men  of 
the  most  approved  ability.  The  aristo- 
cratic principle  of  favoritism  must  give 
place  to  the  democratic  rule  of  fitness. 
Achievement  and  not  mere  routine 
execution,  merit  and  not  mere  personal 
serviceableness,  shall  and  must  be  the 
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tests  of  advancement  and  of  honor,  people,  as  such  service  is  rendered  feas- 
Only  when  ability  wedded  to  character  ible  through  popular  demand  and  pro- 
is  the  touchstone  of  preferment,  only  vided  for  by  legislative  appropriation — 
when  high  scholarship  is  rewarded  ac-  it  is  toward  such  a  State  University 
cording  to  its  merits,  can  high  efficiency  that  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  and  the 
be  realized  from  an  educational  plane,  ideals  of  our  people  ceaselessly  tend. 
A  State  University,  keyed  to  the  And  I  confidently  look  to  our  young 
highest  pitch  of  efficiency  through  the  leader  to  set  new  landmarks  in  efficiency, 
maintenance  of  the  most  rigid  standards  in  justice,  in  democracy,  of  administra- 
of  high  scholarship,  devoted  to  in  aim  tion  of  this  great  engine  of  social  service, 
and   in   practice   to   the   service   of   the  the  university  of  the  people. 


^     ^     ^ 


THE  FAITH  OF  CHILDHOOD 

"Doll  Hospital.    Dolls  Repaired,  Sleepy  Eyes  reset;  all  parts  furnisht.    110 
Luckie  St." — Ad  in  Atlanta  Journal. 

By  O.  H. 

"I'd  like  to  take  my  Dolly  there. 
Her  nose  is  broke,  an'  there's  no  hair 
Upon  her  broken  head.     Her  eyes 
Won't  open,  tho  my  Mama  tries 
To  make  e'm,  an'  she  tole  me  how 
We'd  take  her  to  Atlanta  now 
An'  have, her  sleepy  eyes  reset," 
An'  bu'ful  curly  hair  we'd  get 
An'  Dolly 'd  be  as  good  as  new! 
That's  just  the  thing  I'd  like  to  do. 
I  wonder  now  if  I  could  get 
My  Gran'pa's  sleepy  eyes  reset. 
Soon  as  he  gets  in  his  big  chair 
Somehow  the  Sand-bag  Man  is  there 
An'  'fore  I  get  a  chance  to  kiss  him, 
His  eyes  shut  up,  an'  so  I  miss  him 
'Till  in  the  mornin'  he  wakes  up 
An'  tries  by  pettin'  to  make  up." 

Oh  faith  of  childhood !     Would  that  we 
Might  borrow  your  simplicity. — 
Might  trust  each  promise  that  is  made — 
Such  faith  will  surely  be  repaid. 
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IN  OLD  NEW  ORLEANS 


By  Alfred  Lee 


JANUARY  eighth  of  this  year  marked 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  when  the 
English,  under  General  Packenham, 
were  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
shores  of  Louisiana  by  the  American 
forces  under  General  Andrew  Jackson 
and  his  picturesque  leftenant,  the  pri- 
vateer, Jean  Lafltte.  In  imagination 
we  can  reconstruct  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  on  the  memorable  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  January,  1815,  when  the 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  twenty- 
five  thousand,  flocked  anxiously  to  the 
Place  d'Armes,  crowding  it  from  the 
portico  of  the  Cabildo  to  the  steps  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  waited  the  word 
which  should  tell  them  whether  or  not 
the  English  soldiers  were  coming  to 
fulfill  the  slogan  "Booty  and  Beauty" 
with  which  they  had  threatened  to 
sack  the  city.  When  the  word  came 
that  the  red-coats  had  been  decisively 
beaten  and  their  General  killed,  the 
city  was  given  over  to  celebration  and 
rejoicing.  A  few  days  later  General 
Jackson  was  crowned  with  Laurel  in  the 
Square  which  now  bears  his  name,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  pro- 
cession to  the  Cathedral,  where  a 
te  deum  was  sung  in  honor  of  his 
victory. 

Even  in  the  uncertainty  of  that  hour 
of  battle  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  as  given  over  entirely  to  anxiety 
and  distress.  The  carnival-loving  city 
doubtless  took  its  anxiety  and  distress 
along  with  it  to  its  dances  and  its 
masques;  but  it  surely  never  sacrificed 


its  dances  and  its  masques  to  anything 
so  merely  sombre  as  worry.  The 
pageant  of  color,  the  round  of  revels 
with  which  Shrove  Tuesday  is  celebrated 
today  in  New  Orleans,  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  old  New  Orleans  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  modern  New  Orleans.  Burst- 
ing bombs  and  the  shriek  of  shells  could 
never  have  replaced,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, the  bursting  of  cascarones 
and  the  shower  of  confetti. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the 
Frenchman,  Bienville,  in  1718,  and 
named  La  Nouvelle  Orleans  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France.  Two  years  later  European 
newspapers  described  the  town  as  poss- 
essing two  hundred  fine  houses,  but  in 
the  History  of  Louisiana  by  the  late 
John  R.  Ficklen,  Professor  of  History  at 
Tulane  University,  we  read  that  in  1722 
a  French  priest,  Charlevoix,  visited  the 
city  and  "could  find  only  a  hundred 
barrack-like  buildings,  placed  about  in 
no  great  order.  There  were  besides,  a 
large  store-house  built  of  wood,  and  two 
or  three  residences  which  would  be  no 
ornament  to  a  village  in  France."  Char- 
levoix proves  to  have  been  a  prophet, 
however,  for  in  speaking  of  that  little 
group  of  buildings  he  said : 

"I  have  a  well-grounded  hope  that 
the  wild  and  desert  places,  which  the 
reeds  and  trees  do  yet  almost  wholly 
cover,  will  be  one  day — and  perhaps 
that  day  is  not  far  distant — an  opulent 
city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and 
rich  colony." 

The  city  passed  under  the  dominion 
of    Spain    in    1762,    was    sold    back    to 
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France  in  1800,  and  three  years  later 
became,  by  purchase,  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Under 
this  procession  of  government  the  Cre- 
oles retained  their  place  in  the  social 
and  civic  life  of  the  town  as  the  first 
settlers  of  importance.  Their  descend- 
ants today  form  a  unique  clique  in  the 
social  life  of  New  Orleans  analogous  to 
an  aristocracy.  Many  of  the  old  Creole 
songs  have  been  preserved  through  the 
century,  and  one  of  the  quaintest  of 
these  is  "Z'autres  Qu'a — "  (Others  Say). 
The  song  runs  as  follows: 

"Z'autres  qu'a  di  moin,  ca  yon  bonheur; 
Et  moin  va  di,  ca  yon  peine; — 
D 'amour  quand  porte  la  chaine. 
Adieu,  courri  tout  bonheur! 

Pauvre  piti'  Mamzel  Zizi! 

Pauvre  piti'  Mamzel  Zizi! 

Pauvre  piti'  Mamzel  Zizi! 

Li  gagnin  doulor,  doulor,  doulor, — 

Li  gagnin  doulor  dans  coeur  a  li!" 

Translated,  the  troubles  of  little  Zizi 
run: 

"Others  say,  it  is  your  happiness; 
I  say,  it  is  your  sorrow; — 
When  we  are  enchanted  by  love. 
Farewell  to  all  happiness! 

Poor  little  Miss  Zizi! 

Poor  little  Miss  Zizi! 

Poor  little  Miss  Zizi! 

She  has  sorrow,  sorrow,  sorrow, — 

She  has  sorrow  in  her  heart!" 

Under  the  Spanish  regime  a  census  of 
New  Orleans  was  taken  in  1769,  and 
showed  that  the  cit}'  possessed  four- 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  houses  and  a 
population  of  3,191.  Of  this  population 
1,901  were  free  persons;  1,230  were 
slaves,  and  the  remaining  60  "domesti- 
cated Indians." 

The  easy  going  spirit  of  the  people  is 
evidenced  at  this  time  by  a  controversy 
that  arose  between  a  strict  Spanish 
priest  and  a  lenient  French  priest  for 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
strict  Spanish  priest  had  his  followers, 
but  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  includ- 
ing the  governor  sided  with  the  lenient 
French    priest.    Father    Dagobert,    who 


was  thus  triumphant  over  his  rival.  A 
delightful  picture  of  Father  Dagobert  is 
to  be  found  among  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
M.  E.  M.  Davis  who  did  so  much  to 
make  the  old  New  Orleans  live,  and 
whose  quaint  home  in  the  French 
quarter  of  New  Orleans,  now  that  Mrs. 
Da\'is  is  no  more,  is  the  shrine  of  many 
a  lover  of  the  literature  of  the  South. 
Thus  Mrs.  Davis  on  Pere  Dagobert: 

"None  of  your  meagre,  fasting,  wild-eyed,  spare 

Old  friars  was  Father  Dagobert! 

He  paced  the  street  of  the  Vieux-carre 

In  seventeen-hundred  and  somewhat,  gay, 

Rubicund,  jovial,  round  and  fat. 

He  wore  a  worldly  three-cornered  hat 

On  his  shaven  pate;  he  had  silken  hose 

To  his  ample  legs;  and  he  tickled  his  nose 

With  snuff  from  a  gold  tabatiere. 

He  listened  with  courtly,  high-bred  air 

To  the  soft-eyed  penitent  that  came — 

Kirtled  lassie  or  powdered  dame — 

To  kneel  by  the  carved  confessional, 

.And  breathe,  in  a  whisper  musical. 

The  deadliest  sins  she  could  recall." 

The  inquisition  in  New  Orleans  sounds 
incongruous  indeed;  yet  Spain  sent  an 
agent  of  that  institution  to  establish  a 
branch  in  New  Orleans  to  do  away  with 
all  heresy  in  Louisiana.  The  agent  was 
promptly  seized  by  the  governor  and 
sent  back  to  Spain.  The  governor 
explained  to  the  Spanish  King  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  spirit 
of  New  Orleans  were  absolutely  incom- 
patible for  the  progress  of  either,  and 
no  further  attempts  to  make  converts 
in  this  way  were  instituted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1792, 
when  the  population  of  New  Orleans 
was  6,000,  the  governor  had  eighty 
lamps  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  in  an  effort  to  reduce  nocturnal 
crime,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed 
night  watchmen.  To  pay  the  expense 
of  this  protection  a  tax  of  one  dollar 
and  twelve  cents  was  levied  on  every 
chimney  in  the  city.  The  fractional 
amount  of  the  tax  makes  one  suspect 
that  the  governor  may  have  had  the 
chimneys    of    the    city    counted,    and 
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divided  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
raised  by  the  number  of  chimneys,  with 
the  resulting  figure  of  one  dollar  and 
twelve  cents! 

After  the  United  States  took  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans  the  growth  of 
the  city  was  rapid,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  business  expansion  taken  ad- 
vantage of, — while  the  gallant  and 
picturesque  aspects  of  its  social  life 
were  none  the  less  striking.  The  moss- 
hung  oaks  on  the  old  duelling  ground 
witnessed  many  an  affair  of  honor, 
sanctioned  by  the  code  of  the  period, 
and  increased  wealth  of  the  city  meant 
increased  extravagance  in  its  fetes. 

Looking  at  the  old  slave  market  in 
the  Hotel  Royal  one  pictures  the  plant- 
ers flocking  to  New  Orleans  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a  slave  ship,  and  hears  the  old 
negro  songs,  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  sung  as  the  blacks  squatted  in 
the  French  Market  or  toiled  in  the 
fields.  These  songs  have  a  quaint  touch 
about  them  which  later  negro  songs 
lack.  One  of  the  favorites  was  "  Di 
tems  Missie  d'Artaguette." 

"  Di  tems  Missie  d'Artaguette, 


He 


Ho!     He! 


C'etatit,  c'etait  bon  tems, 

Ye  te  menin  monde  a  la  baguette. 

He!  Ho!  He! 
Pas  negres,  pas  rubans, 
Pas  diamons 
Pour  Dochans, 
He!     Ho!     He! 
He!     Ho!     He! 

Translated  freely: 

"In  the  days  of  Mistress  d'Argtauette, 

He!     Ho!     He! 
It  was  indeed  then  the  good  time, 
The  world  was  led  straight  with  a  switch. 

He!     Ho!     He! 
There  were  no  negroes. 
No  diamonds 
For  the  vulgar. 

He!     Ho!     He! 

He!     Ho!     He! 

Perhaps  at  no  time,  however,  was  the 
colorful  life  of  New  Orleans  more  exotic 


than  a  century  ago  when  the  privateer 
Lafitte,  beloved  of  the  people,  preyed 
on  the  commerce  of  Spain,  captured 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  smuggled  their 
rich  cargoes  into  the  city  and  sold  the 
same  at  the  blacksmith  shop  of  his 
brother,  Pierre,  on  St.  Philip  Street. 

The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  were  not 
all  at  averse  to  buying  smuggled  goods, 
and  Lafitte's  trade  prospered.  He  had 
his  stronghold,  at  the  same  time  a 
refuge  and  a  defence,  on  the  island  of 
Grand  Terre  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Barataria.  Here  Lafitte  and  his  men 
built  a  fort  which  they  called  the 
Temple,  and  here  they  stored  their 
captured  goods,  while  awaiting  favor- 
able chances  to  take  their  plunder  up 
the  bayous  to  New  Orleans.  The 
British,  bent  on  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  offered  Jean  Lafitte  a  Captain's 
commission  in  the  English  army  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  if  he 
would  aid  them  in  their  attack.  Lafitte 
refused  the  offer,  and  tendered  his  ser- 
vices and  the  services  of  his  men  to  the 
Louisiana  legislature  for  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans.  He  was  answered  by  an 
expedition  sent  against  Grand  Terre  to 
destroy  him  and  his  "hellish  banditti" 
as  Andrew  Jackson  termed  them.  The 
expedition  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
Temple,  but  Lafitte  escaped,  and  his 
patriotism  transcending  his  sense  of 
personal  injury  ,he  again  tendered  his 
service  and  that  of  his  leftenants  to 
General  Jackson.  This  time  he  made 
his  offer  in  person,  and  it  was  accepted. 
What  argument  he  used  to  convince 
the  American  General  of  his  sincerity  is 
not  known,  but  certainly  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  no  cause  to  regret  enlisting 
Lafitte  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  for, 
historians  tell  us,  Lafitte  was  laregly 
instrumental  in  repulsing  the  British 
forces  and  driving  them  from  our  soil. 
Standing  before    the    quaint    tombs    in 
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the  cemetery  of  St.  Roche,  where  some 
of  these  privateers  He  at  rest;  reverie, 
and  a  breeze  from  the  gulf,  conjure  the 
gayly  dressed  figures  of  these  adven- 
turers as  they  bore  boxes  of  silver-plate 
and  bales  of  fine  silk  from  the  beach  to 


the  Temple,  while  their  voices  rang  out 
in  unison: 

"Baratarians  are  we. 
Jovial  freemen  of  the  sea; 
Sing  ho,  for  Jean  Lafitte 
of  Barataria!" 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

By  Terrence  Cobb. 


T  ACE  cards,  sugar  hearts,  sentimen- 
-*-^  tal  verse,  cupids  galore  and  an 
increased  sale  in  confections  mark  the 
celebration  of  the  fourteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  fete  day  of  St.  Valentine. 

Who  is  this  sentimental  saint  respon- 
sible for  so  much  bad  verse  and  for  those 
dreadful  caricatures,  at  one  cent  each , 
of  "Old  Maid",  "Old  Bachelor",  "Tight 
Wad"  and  "Tattle-Tale"  which  we 
openly  abhor  and  secretly  send  to  the 
acquaintances  whom  we  feel  need  a 
sataric  reminder  of  his  or  her  weakness? 
Is  he  a  humorist  or  merely  an  oppor- 
tunist? When  we  come  to  look  him  up 
in  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the  martyrs, 
we  find  that,  like  so  many  of  his  works, 
he  is  anonymous.  At  least  St.  Valen- 
tine is  not  responsible  for  the  senti- 
mental crimes  committed  in  his  name, 
Like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring,  he  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case."     He   can   even   prove   an   alibi. 


for  there  are  two  St.  Valentines  whose 
fete  days  fall  on  the  fourteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

First,  there  is  Valentinus  who  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  chains  by  the 
Roman  Emperor  Claudius,  about  the 
year  270.  Valentinus  refused  to  return 
to  idolatry,  he  even  had  the  temerity 
to  heal  the  blind,  and  so  he  was  beheaded 
on  the  Flaminian  Way  —  on  the  four- 
teenth of  February. 

Second,  there  is  Valentinus  of  In- 
teramna  who  performed  miracles  also, 
for  which  he  was  canonized,  and  whose 
fete  day  is  also  the  fourteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  date  selected,  we  suspect,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  in  name  with 
the  first  St.  Valentine  and  a  policy  of 
calendar  economy.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  the  lives  of  either  of  these 
men  to  suggest  that  they  were  either 
humorists  or  opportunists.  Therefore 
the  two  St.   Valentines  must  be  exon- 
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erated  from  complicity  in  the  crimes 
which  are  every  year  committed  in 
their  name. 

The  custom  of  sending  valentines  had 
its  origin  in  a  heathen  rite,  a  practice 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Juno. 
This  celebration  was  held  by  the  old 
Latins  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  in 
honor  of  "Februta  Juno";  and  its  sig- 
nificance was  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
fruition  of  life,  the  blossoming  of  the 
earth,  the  time  when 

— "palid  spring  brought  back  the  birds, 
Who  dipped  their  wings  in  sunset  cloud, 
And  with  its  colors  wooed  and  won  their  mates." 

The  fete  day  of  the  Latins  and  the 
fete  day  of  St.  Valentine  occurred  almost 
on  the  same  day ;  it  is  a  coincidence  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  coincidence 
caused  confusion. 

This  confusion  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  fact  that  the  name  Valentine  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  word  Gelantine, 
which  means  gallant,  or  gay  young 
fellow. 

The  result  is  that  we  attribute  the 
sugar  hearts  and  bad  verse, — surviving 


spirit  of  Juno's  festival — ^with  the  Chris- 
tian martyr  St.  Valentine,  who  happened 
to  be  beheaded  on  or  about  the  same 
day  of  the  pagan  festival,  and  whose 
name  chanced  to  suggest  that  festival. 
During  the  dying  of  paganism  and  the 
childhood  of  the  church,  between  the 
years  300  and  600,  this  strange  transfer 
took  place  gradually,  until  now  St. 
Valentine,  through  a  coincidence  of 
dates  and  a  prank  of  etymology,  is 
regarded  as  the  patron  of  all  true  lovers. 
Unconsciously,  and  doubtless  unwill- 
ingly— if  he  is  aware  of  it — he  is  heir 
to  Juno's  estate. 

The  mails  will  soon  be  cluttered  with 
sacharine  couplets  and  cupids  uniting 
two  hearts  as  one;  whether  or  not  St. 
Valentine  takes  an  annual  turn  in  his 
grave  at  this  season  of  the  year,  let  us 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and 
thank  Juno  for  whatever  joys  St.  Val- 
entine's day  may  bring  us,  for  whatever 
blessings  we  may  receive. 

It  should  be  called  Juno's  Day. 

St.  Valentine,  so  far  as  valentines  are 
concerned,  is  only  a  scapegoat. 


THEISNOW 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Out  of  the  cloud  folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 

Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 

Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken. 

Silent  and  soft  and  slow 

Descends  the  snow. 

— Longfellow. 
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THE  ACCOUNT  BOOK  OF  AN  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  STOREKEEPER 

(Contributed) 


THE  price  of  cotton,  sugar  and  to- 
bacco in  1735,  the  market  value 
of  beef,  milk  and  butter  one  hundred 
and  seventy  odd  years  ago  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  this  day  of  high  living-costs, 
and  the  recently  discovered  account 
book  of  a  country  storekeeper  who 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century  gives 
us  not  only  the  then  current  prices  of  a 
hundred  and  one  commodities,  but  a 
refreshing  peep  into  the  very  human  life 
of  the  community  as  well.  For  Francis 
Filkin  not  only  kept  store,  but  per- 
formed marriage  ceremonies,  swore  sol- 
diers to  the  service  of  "our  sovereign 
Lord  King  George  the  Second",  took 
up  church  collections  and  helped  his 
fellow  \illagers  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
The  records  of  these  activities  are  in  the 
account  book,  sandwiched  impartially 
between  sales  of  calico  and  rum,  silk 
and  cider.  The  book  also  records  a 
prophecy,  particularly  apt  at  this  time 
of  European  conflict.  The  book  is 
written  half  in  Dutch  and  half  in  Eng- 
lish, for  Francis  Filkin,  though  born  in 
the  Hudson  valley  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  of  Dutch  extraction.  His 
accounts,  of  course,  were  kept  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  The  book  covers  a 
period  of  forty-six  years,  between  1735 
and  1781.  This  record,  invaluable  of 
its  kind,  was  found  in  the  oflice  of  the 
county  clerk  at  Poughkeepsie,  New- 
York,  in  which  town  Francis  Filkin 
pursued  his  many  activities.  The  store- 
keeper little  thought,  as  he  slowly  mis- 
spelled his  way  through  his  accounts, 
that  he  was  compiling  a  vast  fund  of 


information  and  'local  color'  for  future 
historians  and  writers  of  fiction. 

The  prophecy,  which  is  in  Dutch, 
begins: 

"  proi :  wanner  de  sonden  onder  het 
volck  over  vloeddigh  Compt  warin  als 
haet  doolslagh  Cetterreye  dan  sullen  de 
vorste  Efele"  etc. 

Translated,  the  prophecy  reads  as 
follows : 

"proi:  When  the  sins  among  the 
people  become  plentiful  such  as  hatred, 
murder,  heresy,  then  shall  the  princess, 
nobelmen,  rich,  civil  officers,  and  their 
servants  be  driven  out  of  their  lands 
and  chased  from  state  to  state,  and  then 
shall  the  old  enemy  force  on  changes  of 
morals  and  dress,  then  the  chiefs  shall 
be  robbed  of  their  occupations  and  the 
clergy  shall  be  in  prickle  besides  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  church  of  Rome 
over  the  sins  heaped  up. 

The  Lion,  hungry,  shall  lose  nearly  all 
his  glory  under  the  discord  with  his  own 
company,  shall  mourn  his  love  and  shall 
lose  his  freshness;  then  shall  the  Lily 
control  the  best  part  of  the  earth  against 
the  seed  of  the  earth  and  shall  be  moved 
and  shall  come  in  their  land  and  stand 
on  the  fields  among  the  thorns  of  his 
kingdom  and  trace  the  son  of  the  lion 
in  vain  with  deceit.  He  shall  find  grace 
by  the  lily,  by  the  son  of  man  the  bear- 
ing in  short  the  wild  animals  and  the 
eagle  shall  come  with  a  great  army 
among  the  seed  of  the  lion  devoid  of 
help.  In  the  next  year  the  eagle  shall 
come  from  the  Eastern  part  with  a  great 
heap  of  young  ones;  in  that  time  the 
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armies  shall  become  divided  and  there 
shall  be  in  this  part  of  the  world  a 
terrible  fright.  One  day  men  shall  flee 
further  than  ever  was  seen  before,  for 
in  that  day  shall  be  a  flood  of  blood,  and 
behold  the  lily  shall  lose  her  crown  with 
all  those  who  favor  her.  For  the  eagle 
shall  rob  it,  nevertheless  the  son  of  man 
shall  be  crowned  therewith,  because  the 
ruler  of  the  world  shall  bow  down  to 
the  earth  and  the  great  of  this  world 
shall  be  destroyed  by  the  beast  without 
head,  others  shall  walk  to  the  moon  but 
in  vain,  too  late  shall  they  wake  up. 
The  son  of  man  with  the  eagle  shall 
reign  on  earth  who  crossing  over  the 
seas  shall  receive  the  victory." 

This  is  couched  in  the  vague  terms 
which  all  wise  prophets  employ,  and  by 
its  very  poverty  of  punctuation  permits 
of  many  interpretations.  Let  who  will 
claim  the  eagle  as  symbolic  of  Germany 
or  of  England ;  it  may  even  be  the  bird 
of  neutrality! 

Coming  to  the  accounts  proper,  we 
find  sugar,  or  "shuker"  as  Mr.  Filkin 
spells  and  sells  it,  being  weighed  out  at 
eight-pence  the  pound  in  1743,  and  two 
years  later  at  six-pence  the  pound. 
This  figure  should  make  the  present 
price  of  sugar  seem  more  reasonable 
than  we  are  wont  to  consider  it,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  remembered  that  six- 
pence (twelve  cents)  in  1745  represented 
a  greater  comparative  value  than  the 
same  amount  of  money  does  today.  In 
1745  Mr.  Filkin  spells  the  commodity 
"shoker".  Whether  or  not  this  affected 
the  drop  in  price  is  impossible  to  say! 

Tobacco,  in  1736,  passed  over  the 
storekeeper's  counter  at  six-pence  the 
pound ;  two  years  later  it  sold  at  five- 
pence  the  pound. 

Butter  varied  in  price  from  seven  to 
eight-pence  the  pound,  which  makes 
us  long  indeed  for  "the  good  old  days." 
When  sold  in  bulk,  twenty-eight  pounds 


"with  the  peil",  the  cost  was  slightly 
lower. 

To  consider  the  price  of  beef  is  to 
believe  in  miracles;  in  1741-42  beef  was 
as  high  as  three-pence  the  pound.  There 
may  have  been  a  community  protest 
against  this  top-notch  price,  for  in 
1744  Mr.  Filkin  dispensed  beef  at  two- 
pence the  pound. 

Pork,  or  "porick"  is  listed  at  "nine 
stivers  pr  pound";  nineteen  and  a  half 
pounds  of  pork  totalling  four  shillings, 
four-pence.  "One  pig  of  six  weks" 
brought  three  shillings. 

Milk  averaged  four-pence  the  quart, — 
rather  high. 

Tea  sold  for  nine  shillings  the  pound, 
and  the  few  sales  recorded  by  the  store- 
keeper go  to  show  that  it  was  in  truth 
the  luxury  which  its  price  implies. 

Cider,  and  Mr.  Filkin  sold  a  remark- 
able lot  of  it,  went  at  seven  shillings  the 
barrel,  or  six  shillings  "without  barel." 
The  store-keeper  took  cider  in  pay  for 
other  goods,  as  is  evidenced  by  an 
August  record  of  1741  when  he  writes 
down  that  one  Ten  Brock  bought  four- 
teen yards  of  linen  at  six  shillings  the 
yard,  "and  said  ten  Brock  is  to  taket 
all  in  Cider." 

Beer  was  sold  at  two  quarts  for  nine- 
pence;  rum  at  one  pound  the  "galling." 
Molasses  brought  two  shillings,  five- 
pence  the  gallon.  Molasses  is  one  of 
the  few  words  which  Mr.  Filkin  was 
quite  sure  about  the  spelling  of;  he 
spells  it  consistently  throughout  his 
accounts  as  "mulasu". 

Calico  sold  at  six-pence  the  yard,  and 
cotton  at  fifteen-pence  the  yard. 

And  so  the  record  runs. 

In  1741  Mr.  Filkin  first  took  up  the 
collection  at  the  Dutch  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  records  this,  and 
later  collections,  as  follows: 

"this  acount  belangs  to  the  Chorgh. 

"may   30,    1741.     this   day    I    whent 
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Rond  the  first  time  with  the  Beg  and  I 
Colected  seven-pence, 
and  in  the  afternone,  ten-pence. 
June  14 — Gan  Rond  and  Gat  one  shil- 
ling, nine-pence,  halfpenny. 
June  21 — Gan  Rond  and  Gat  one  shil- 
ling, four-pence,  halfpenny. 
July  12 — Gan  Rond  and  Gat  two  shil- 
lings, seven-pence,  halfpenny. 
July  26 — Gan  Rond  and  Gat  three  shil- 
lings, nine-pence. 

Aug  10 — Gan  Rond  and  Gat  two  shil- 
lings, two-pence. 

Aug  30 — Gan  Rond  and  Gat  one  shilling, 
nine-pence,  halfpenny. 

The  list  does  not  stop  here,  for  Mr. 
Filkin  "gans  rond  and  gats"  for  a  full 
column,  but  this  is  enough  for  reflection 
on  the  low  cost  of  charity  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  compared  with  that 
of  today. 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the 
church  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Filkin  from 
taking  chances  on  turkies  that  were 
being  raffled  in  the  village,  and  he  faith- 
fully records  the  one  shilling,  three- 
pence he  spent  "for  my  part  in  Lottery." 

From  this  account  book  we  learn  that 
in  1740  a  man,  for  a  day's  work,  received 
two  shillings,  six-pence.  Other  notes  of 
interest  record  the  purchase  of  a  negro 
for  forty  pounds,  and  the  rental  of  a 
farm  for  four  pounds  a  year.  Air. 
Filkin  accomodated  a  boarder  on  the 
following  terms: 

"novem  16,  1737.  this  day  Henry 
Levfingston  Came  to  my  houise  to  Live 
by  the  weke,  and  we  have  Agried,  and 
he  is  to  Give  me  six  shillings  pr  wick 
with  as  Good  as  we  have  et  and  no 
otherwise." 

No  doubt  Henry  Livingston  ate  well. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  account  book 
he  writes  down  the  names  of  the  people 
whom  he  has  married,  viz: — I  sack  wite 
with  helena  Rinders;  Hendrick  pels 
with    Jannatie    osterom;    Clear    Everet 


with  maghdalena  van  dr  burgh,  etcetera, 
etcetera.  At  the  end  of  the  list  Mr. 
Filkin  admits  a  faulty  memory,  he  hesi- 
tatingly states  that  "I  bleve  I  married 
John  Jarmon  with  Elesabeth  Filkin,  I 
vergat  to  sat  it  down."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of 
John  and  Elizabeth,  if  marriage  there 
was,  was  never  called  into  question. 

Under  date  of  1752  Mr.  Filkin  in- 
scribes: 

"I,  Filkin,  swore  sum  soldiers  for  the 
Garrison  in  york." 

Beneath  this,  run  the  names. 

"Henry  Long  for  three  years. 

Ezegil  Hole  for  Lifetime. 

danal  Livingston  for  three  years. 

morris  fitzgeral  for  two  years."     Etc. 

In  local  matters  of  legal  procedure 
Mr.  Filkin  indirectly  tells  us  that  John 
Tysce  was  ordered  to  fetch  his  "prentice, 
John  Lyne"  out  of  the  alms  house;  that 
Peter  Bogardus  obtained  a  search  war- 
rant for  one  pair  of  tongs,  one  shovel, 
one  plate  and  one  teakettle  which  he 
swore  John  Myor  had  stolen  from  him; 
that  Gradus  Feny  obtained  a  search 
warrant  for  his  pocket-book  that  was 
stolen  from  him,  containing  fourteen 
pounds;  that  Godfree  Gresalberg  sued 
his  doctor  for  having  guaranteed  a  cure 
in  payment  of  a  stated  sum,  and  failed 
to  live  up  to  his  side  of  the  agreement; 
that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  return 
Godfree  Greslaberg  his  fee;  and  that 
Mr.  Filkin  received  a  silver  spoon  found 
in  the  market  place  and  "gin  the  spon 
to  the  Atorny  Ginral." 

It  takes  but  little  imagination  to  re- 
construct from  this  old  account  book, 
the  life,  the  fads,  the  follies  of  those 
earlier  days,  fads  and  follies  which  are 
strangely  alike  to  those  we  find  in  life 
today ;  human  virtues  and  human  weak- 
nesses remain  very  much  the  same  even 
though  the  inhuman  values  of  beef  and 
butter  do  not. 
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OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  FEATHERED 
CHORISTERS 

By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


NORTH  CAROLINA  is  rich  in  wild 
life,  both  in  the  number  of  species 
which  is  found  within  her  borders,  and 
the  countless  numbers  of  individuals 
with  which  some  of  the  species  are  rep- 
resented. The  farm  lands  are  supplied 
the  year  round  with  numbers  of  birds  of 
great  value  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
In  winter,  the  Sounds  teem  with  wild 
fowl — twenty-six  kinds  of  ducks,  and 
seven  varieties  of  geese  being  known  to 
occur  there.  During  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations  along  the  beaches,  are  found 
swarms  of  plovers,  snipe,  and  sand- 
pipers of  various  names;  even  the  hand- 
some Hudsonian  curlew  still  comes  to 
us,  despite  the  years  of  incessant  perse- 
cution. 

About  eighty  species  of  native  wild 
birds  are  known  to  be  permanent  resi- 
dents of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  eighty 
other  varieties  come  to  us  in  the  spring, 
to  spend  the  summer  months  in  our 
yards,  fields,  swamps,  and  on  our  sea- 
shores. Thus  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  kinds  of  birds  are  known  to  nest 
within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Add  to 
this  sixty-five  species  which  pass  in  the 
autumn  on  their  long  trip  southward,  to 
spend  the  cold  months  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, seventy  species  at  least  which 
come  from  the  frozen  North  to  pass  the 
winter  in  this  latitude,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  birds  which  have  been  recorded  in 
the  State  as  stragglers  from  their  usual 
range,  and  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  species  of  North  Carolina  birds  is 
reached. 


If  we  are  to  believe  what  many  toiling 
scientists  have  revealed,  what  many 
State  agricultural  departments  tell  us, 
what  the  United  States  Government 
publications  declare,  and  what  we  can 
all  see  with  our  eyes  if  we  stop  to  ob- 
serve, one  great  incalculable  value  of  our 
birds  lies  in  the  tremendous  number  of 
harmful  insects  which  they  destroy,  and 
the  vast  quantities  of  harmful  weed  seeds 
which  they  consume.  It  is  no  small 
service  that  a  pair  of  robins  render  when 
they  honor  you  by  living  a  summer  in 
your  garden,  and  each  day  probably  eat 
more  than  their  weight  of  worms  and  in- 
sects. It  is  no  little  thing  to  have  a  pair 
of  pewees  nest  in  a  tree  near  your  house, 
and  every  day  for  weeks  and  weeks  rid 
the  air  of  hundreds  of  harmful  insects 
that  seek  to  destroy  the  foliage  or  to 
sting  the  fruit  of  your  trees.  I  once 
watched  a  pewee  capture  sixteen  insects 
during  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  and  in 
company  with  twenty-five  witnesses  saw 
a  chipping  sparrow  one  summer  seize 
thirty  insects  in  one  minute. 

Upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
many  of  the  birds  which  have  fed 
largely  upon  an  insect  diet  change  the 
character  of  their  food,  and  during  the 
cold  months  subsist  chiefly  upon  seeds, 
with  some  wild  fruit  and  berries  for 
dessert.  Here  is  where  the  twenty-five 
species  of  native  sparrows  in  North 
Carolina  render  their  greatest  service. 
They  search  the  fields,  eating  the  grass 
seeds  which  abound  there.  When  the 
snows  come  and  cover  this  food,  the  tall 
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weed  stalks  are  still  holding  their  stores 
of  grain  high  above  the  snow,  and  to 
these  the  birds  now  turn.  Most  farm- 
ers think  they  have  trouble  enough  al- 
ready' with  the  grass  and  weeds  in  their 
growing  crops,  but  it  would  doubtless 
be  a  greater  task  to  keep  these  subdued 
if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  the 
birds. 

Many  people  have  failed  to  appreciate 
what  a  tremendous  force  the  wild  birds 
are  for  doing  good  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country,  simply  from  a 
failure  to  observe  them  closely.  Many 
people  rarely  see  wild  birds  except  when 
the  frightened  creatures  are  wildly  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  the  real  or 
imaginary  enemy  who  has  intruded  upon 
their  solitude.  But  hide  in  a  quiet  place, 
almost  anywhere  in  the  fields  or  woods, 
and  soon  the  birds  come  back  to  their 
accustomed  activities.  I  have  known 
men  who  did  this  to  be  utterly  astounded 
at  what  they  saw. 

While  we  often  fail  to  give  birds  credit 
for  the  good  they  do,  but  few  men 
neglect  to  condemn  them  most  heartily 
for  any  act  which  may  be  regarded  as 
detrimental  to  man's  interests,  no  mat- 
ter how  superficial  the  data  may  be  upon 
which  the  charge  is  based.  For  example : 
I  have  known  farmers,  who  raised  bees, 
to  shoot  all  the  kingbirds  (bee  martins) 
which  came  upon  their  premises,  because 
they  claimed  that  the  birds  sometimes 
ate  bees.  Apparently  they  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  kingbird  ate  anything  else, 
and  that  they  kept  hawks  and  crows 
away  from  the  poultry  yard.  Professor 
Beal,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  examined  the  contents  of 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  kingbirds' 
stomachs  and  found  that  only  fourteen 
contained  the  remains  of  bees,  most  of 
these  being  drones,  while  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  kingbirds'  food  was  found  to 
consist  of  injurious  insects. 


Again,  it  is  not  an  unheard  of-occur- 
rence  for  men  to  order  that  all  robins, 
catbirds,  and  mocking-birds  on  their 
places  be  shot,  because  these  birds 
were  seen  eating  cultivated  fruit.  But 
did  not  the  birds  perform  a  great  part 
in  helping  raise  that  fruit?  Why  not  do 
as  some  men  do  in  the  land,  who  plant 
a  few  more  trees  or  vines  in  order  that 
there  may  be  enough  fruit  for  both  the 
planter  and  the  birds? 

To  many  people  there  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  in  having  the  birds  come  to  visit 
them,  even  if  they  do  eat  some  fruit  and 
grain.  In  my  garden,  the  past  spring,  a 
small  patch  of  strawberries  furnished 
some  acceptable  food  for  a  pair  of 
robins  which  had  a  nest  in  a  neighbor's 
yard,  and  it  was  also  appreciated  by  two 
or  three  catbirds  which  came  from  some 
place  nearby.  As  soon  as  the  sweet  corn 
was  matured,  the  red-headed  wood- 
peckers and  a  large  blackbird  (grackle) 
visited  the  garden  daily.  But  I  had  no 
desire  to  interrupt  them.  They  were  my 
guests,  and  by  their  notes,  bright  colors, 
and  vivacious  activities  gave  pleasure  to 
my  family  and  friends  who  watched 
them.  Then,  who  would  think  of  taking 
note  of  what  a  guest  eats?  Besides  this, 
I  knew  that  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  these  birds  were  of  much  value 
to  my  neighbors  and  me  as  destroyers 
of  insects. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  a  common  sight 
in  North  Carolina  to  see  men  and  boys 
of  evenings  shooting  for  mere  sport  the 
bullbat  or  nighthawk.  Often  they  were 
shot  simply  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them 
fall.  I  have  found  these  birds,  wounded 
and  unable  to  fly,  lying  suffering  and 
helpless  among  the  weeds,  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  had  been  wantonly  and 
thoughtlessly  shot  down  from  the  air. 
And  yet  these  birds  are  so  perfecth' 
harmless,  and  so  valuable  as  insect  de- 
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stroyers,  that  in  thirty-eight  States  of 
the  Union  they  are  protected  by  law. 

Whenever  man  interferes  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  for 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  divine  and  absolutely 
unchangeable  laws  of  nature  that  birds 
are  set  apart  to  serve  as  a  great  natural 
check  upon  the  hordes  of  insects  which, 
like  a  scourge,  are  ever  falling  upon  the 
plant  life  with  unabated  fury.  To  kill 
the  birds,  is  to  allow  these  pests  to  in- 
crease. So  thoughtfully  and  so  unceas- 
ingly have  we  killed  our  birds  that  every 
year  in  many  sections  the  problem  of 
how  to  raise  crops  successfully  is  be- 
coming a  most  serious  one.  From  time 
to  time  thousands  of  Southern  farmers 
have  gathered  to  discuss  the  question  of 
what  can  possibly  be  done  to  check  the 
onslaught  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  We 
now  know  that  thirty  or  forty  species 
feed  upon  this  great  plague. 

Some  of  our  go\-ernment  experts,  who 
have  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject 
of  bird  destruction  and  the  results,  tell 
us  that  one-tenth  of  the  entire  agricul- 
tural products  of  eastern  United  States 
is  annually  a  total  loss  from  the  ravages 
of  insects.  This  percentage,  too,  we  are 
told,  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the 
decreasing  numbers  of  birds.  That  many 
birds  are  far  less  numerous  tlian  form- 
erly, any  observant  man  over  forty 
years  of  age  will  readily  testify. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  New  England 
felt  that  they  had  a  grievance  against  the 
iflackbirds  for  eating  corn  in  the  fields; 
so  laws  were  passed  offering  "a  bounty 
of  threepence  a  dozen  for  dead  maize 
thieves."  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
quoted  by  Peter  Kahn,  a  Swedish  natur- 
alist, as  saying  that  the  blackbirds  were 
thus  exterminated,  "but  as  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1749  an  immense  quantity  of 
worms  appeared  in  the  meadows,  which 
devoured  the  grass,  and  did  great  dam- 
age, the  people  abated  their  enmity,  for 


they  had  observed  that  those  birds  li\-ed 
chiefly  on  these  worms  before  the  maize 
is  ripe,  and  consequenty  extirpated 
them." 

Of  recent  years,  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  birds  to  argiculture  has  re- 
vealed many  facts  which  are  having  a 
decided  influence  in  changing  public  sen- 
timent regarding  many  birds  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  largely  if  not 
wholly  detrimental.  The  most  marked 
example  is  probably  in  reference  to  the 
real  value  of  hawks  and  owls  on  the 
farm.  There  have  been  recorded  in 
North  Carolina  nine  species  of  hawks, 
and  eight  kinds  of  owls.  Many  people 
ha\'e  recognized  but  little  distinction  be- 
tween these,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  useful  creatures  have  been  killed 
by  persons  who  sincerely  believe  they 
were  doing  the  country  a  service.  We 
now  know  that  a  very  large  per  centage 
of  the  food  of  the  sparrowhawk  consists 
of  grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  The 
red-shouldered  hawk  feeds  to  a  large 
extent  on  field  mice,  young  rab- 
bits, and  other  injurious  vermin.  To  kill 
a  sparrowhawk,  therefore,  means  an  in- 
creased opportunity  for  the  grasshoppers 
to  eat  the  grass,  and  to  kill  the  red- 
shouldered  hawk  means  that  a  further 
invitation  is  extended  to  annoying  ro- 
dents to  increase  and  gnaw  the  fruit 
trees  or  eat  the  grain  in  the  field.  We 
are  very  prone  to  think  only  of  the 
chicken  or  game  bird  which  some 
"chicken-eating"  indi\'idual  hawk  takes, 
and  at  once  condemn  all  hawks  of  all 
species.  A  wiser  course  would  probably 
be  to  make  some  study  of  the  order  of 
birds  known  as  haptores  with  a  view  to 
learning  to  differentiate  between  our 
enemies  and  real  friends. 

Writing  of  hawks  in  a  recent  Year- 
book of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  government 
officials  says:     "Of  late  years  the  acre- 
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age  under  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  rapidly.  With  in- 
creased acreage,  the  number  of  rodents 
multiplied  accordingly,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  nutritious  food,  and  also 
because  their  natural  enemies  have  been 
destroyed  by  men.  The  services  of 
hawks  and  owls  were  never  so  much 
needed  as  now,  and  these  faithful  help- 
ers of  men  are  likely  to  be  more  needed 
in  the  future;  yet  thousands  of  hawks 
and  owls  are  yearly  slaughtered,  because 
the  part  they  play  in  nature's  scheme  is 
misunderstood  or  ignored.  Unquestion- 
ably, individual  hawks  that  have  learned 
their  way  to  the  poultry  yard  should  be 
summarily  dealt  with,  but  because  oc- 
casional individuals  of  two  or  three 
species  destroy  chickens  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  take  vengeance  on  the  whole 
tribe.  The  very  name  of  "hen-hawk" 
is  a  misnomer  so  far  as  the  bird  to  which 
it  is  chiefly  applied  is  concerned.  More- 
over, it  is  made  the  excuse  by  the 
farmer's  boy  and  the  sportsman  for  kill- 
ing every  hawk,  large  or  small,  that  flies. 
Thousands  of  these  useful  birds  are 
killed  annually  by  thoughtless  men  for 
no  better  reason  than  that,  when  sitting 
motionless,  they  ofter  an  easy  target  for 
the  small  rifle,  or,  flying,  present  a 
tempting  mark  for  the  shotgun.  So  far 
has  popular  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  these  birds  gone  that  again  and  again 
States  and  counties  have  oftered  bounties 
for  their  heads,  thus  deplating  treasuries 
and  inviting  heavy  losses  to  the  farmer 
through  the  increased  number  of  insects 
and  rodents  which  it  is  the  function  of 
these  birds  to  hold  in  check." 

The  "Audubon  Law"  now  protects  at 
all  times  every  wild  bird  in  the  State,  also 
its  nest,  except  game  birds  in  their  sea- 
son, and  the  following  exceptions:  Eng- 
lish sparrows,  hawks,  owls,  crows,  black- 
birds, towhees,  and  ricebirds.  In  days  to 
come,  when  a  more  general  knowledge 


of  the  true  importance  of  birds  to  the 
farmer  is  possessed  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  many  of  these  birds  will 
be  protected  by  statute  and  by  the  still 
stronger  law  of  public  sentiment. 

Much  may  be  done  with  a  very  little 
trouble  to  induce  many  species  of  wild 
birds  to  come  about  the  house.  A  short 
observation  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  facts  relative  to  what  birds  really 
require  if  they  are  to  stay  about  you. 
The  conditions  plainly  necessary  are: 
First,  food;  second,  reasonable  security 
from  enemies;  third,  suitable  nesting 
places.  Much  food  may  be  provided 
about  a  farm  by  simply  letting  Nature 
have  her  own  way  to  a  degree.  Do  not 
cut  down  all  the  wild  cherry  trees;  leave 
a  few  for  the  birds.  Let  some  blackber- 
ries grow  here  and  there.  If  a  haw  or 
sumac  is  growing  near  the  house,  do  not 
remove  it.  Plant  a  few  sunflowers  in  the 
corner  of  the  garden  or  along  the  edge  of 
the  field;  they  will  take  up  little  space, 
and  yeild  abundant  food  for  the  chick- 
adee, goldfinch,  titmouse,  nuthatch,  and 
cardinal.  In  winter,  a  little  beef  or  sheep 
fat  tied  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  will  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  downy  wood- 
pecker and  titmouse.  A  little  broken 
refuse  grain  and  chaff  in  winter  will  like- 
wise furnish  comfort  to  the  snowbirds 
and  \'arious  native  sparrows,  if  it  is 
thrown  out  where  they  can  get  it. 

Birds  do  not  care  to  remain  long 
about  a  house  if  there  is  grave  danger 
from  enemies.  The  most  terrible  of  all 
destructive  agencies  to  the  average  farm- 
land bird  is  the  domestic  cat.  This 
creature  pounces  with  great  frequency 
on  the  birds  while  they  are  feeding  or 
hopping  along  the  ground;  it  catches  in- 
numerable young  shortly  after  they  have 
left  the  nest  and  are  as  yet  unable  to  fly; 
it  eats  the  little  ones  in  the  nest,  or 
catches  the  old  one  as  she  broods  by 
night.    All  extra  and  stray  cats  about  a 
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house  should  be  killed,  not  sent  away  to  The  thrasher  will  nest  in  the  brush  heap 

plague  some  other  neighborhood ;  it  is  or  in  the  mass  of  vines  in  the  back  lot 

a  mercy  to  the  cats,  and  a  help  to  the  or    fence    corner.       By    putting    up    a 

birds.  small  box  on  a  pole,  the  bluebirds  will 

Birds  need  cover,  into  which  they  can  accept  the  invitation  of  free  rent,  and 

dart  upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your  favor 

hawk,  cat,  or  other  enemy.    Cedar  trees,  by  catching  thousands  of  insects  in  your 

honeysuckle  vines,   or  other  shrubbery  garden.     Gourds  or  boxes  on  high  poles 

afford  them  much  protection.  willin  many  parts  of  the  State,  attract 

If  we  would  see  birds  to  the  best  ad-  colonies    of    purple    martins,    that    will 

vantage  in  summer,  we  must  have  them  drive   hawks   away   from   the   chickens, 

nesting  not  far  away.    If  suitable  places  and  rid  the  air  of  many  insects, 

can  be  found,  many  birds  prefer  to  build  So  much  good  will  result  to  the  man 

their  nests  somewhere  near  the  homes  of  who  is  kind  to  the  birds  it  is  a  great 

man.    If  the  veranda  has  a  climbing  rose,  wonder  all   persons  do  not   realize   the 

the  yellow  warbler  will  often  build  in  it.  fact  and  profit  thereby. 

REFUGE 

(Bird  Sanctuary  at  Cornish,  N.  H.) 

Every  wild  wing  of  the  hunted,  the  harried 
Every  fleet  foot  of  the  stalked,  the  pursued. 
Every  bright  eye  of  the  fearful,  the  followed, 
Solace  may  find  in  his  blithe  solitude 
Here  the  wings  fold  by  the  peace  of  the  water. 
Here  the  feet  pause  in  the  woodland's  deep  calm, 
Here  the  eye  rests;  for  the  woods  and  the  waters. 
Friendly  and  welcoming,  offer  their  balm. 

Where  the  trees  clip  to  the  wide  placid  water, 
Where  the  reeds  bend  to  the  stately  slow  tide, 
Where  the  moon  rises  o'er  leagues  of  dim  woodland, 
Glimmering  greenly — here  may  they  abide, 
Hither  they  speed  over  moorland  and  mountain. 
Wary  and  valiant,  far-sighted,  and  brave; 
Hither  they  come  at  the  call  of  compassion, 
Here  they  may  rest  in  the  wood,  on  the  wave. 

Beautiful  wings  of  the  air  and  the  river. 
Wonderful  eyes  of  the  forest  and  glade, 
Marvelous  voices  atune  with  the  dawn-wind. 
Welcome,  ah,  welcome,  to  sun  and  to  shade! 
Here  you  may  have  the  desired,  the  cherished — 
Only  the  longing  in  freedom  to  live — 
Here  in  this  happy  place  stayed  is  the  hand  of  man. 
Opened  the  heart  of  man — refuge  to  give! 
— Archibald  Rutledge 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

By  J.  W.  Cheshire,  Secretar}'  The  Audubon  Societj'  of  North  CaroHna 

''  I  "*HE  State  Audubon  Society,  since  its  creation  in  1903,  has  done  a  great  deal  of 

good  in  tlie  protection  of  our  native  birds  and  game.  But,  believing  that 
much  better  results  can  be  accomplished  by  a  State  Game  Commission,  we  have 
prepared  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  such  a  commission,  and  this  bill,  in  a 
revised  form,  will  be  introduced  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature.  We  are 
sending  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  will  be  glad  to 
send,  upon  application,  a  copy  to  any  person  in  the  State  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  game,  for  their  friendly  criticism. 

When  3'ou  stop  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  each  year  take 
to  the  fields  and  woods  in  pursuit  of  game  and  recreation,  you  realize  that  the  game 
which  lures  them  forth  has  an  enormous  value,  however,  difficult  to  compute  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  sa\ing.  Sad  to  relate,  of  recent  years  our  ardent  sportsmen 
bag  more  recreation  than  game. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  am  convinced  that  more  non-resident  hunters  come 
into  North  Carolina  than  into  any  other  State,  except  Maine,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  men  of  means,  and  spend,  probably,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
here  each  year.  And,  which  is  of  even  greater  importance,  they  see  our  natural 
resources  and  advantages,  and  the  possibility  of  investment  and  development  in 
North  Carolina,  which  means  most  effectual  advertising  for  the  State. 

Every  other  State  in  the  Union,  except  two,  has  a  State  Game  Commission, 
or  Commissioner,  and  most  of  them  are  making  frantic  and  costly  efforts  to  save 
the  remnants  of  their  vanishing  game.  We  have,  made  a  great  mistake  in  the 
past  in  not  giving  the  subject  of  game  protection  more  careful  attention,  and  I 
hope  the  people  will  become  aroused  to  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  in  this  direction  before  it  is  too  late. 
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JUST  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


Bv  Hilliard  Booth 


John  Burroughs  at  Slabsides 


SIMPLICITY  is  the  finest  trait  of  a 
really  great  nature;  it  is  the  key- 
note of  John  Burroughs'  character.  In 
his  writings  and  in  his  life  the  "good 
gray"  naturalist  is — ,  well,  he  is  just 
John  Burroughs!  There  is  not  an  af- 
fected fibre  in  his  make-up,  he  is  unin- 
fluenced by  passing  fads  and  foibles, 
success  has  not  spoiled  him,  worldly 
attention  has  not  turned  his  head, 
wealth  has  not  converted  him  to  arti- 
ficial pleasures,  the  friendship  of  people 
in  high  places  has  not  made  him  less  a 
friend  to  the  country  folk  among  whom 
he  spent  his  boyhood  and  among  whom 
he  now  lives.  His  is  a  simplicity  that 
stimulates;  it  is  at  once  a  rejection  of 
the  baser  concerns  of  life  and  a  conser- 


vation of  life's  finest  values;  it  is  ideal- 
istic. With  some  people  simplicity  is  a 
mannerism;  with  Mr.  Burroughs  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  being. 

Slabsides,  the  retreat  in  the  woods  of 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  where  Mr. 
Burroughs  has  written  more  than  one 
of  his  books,  is  a  small  rustic  cabin  on 
the  edge  of  a  reclaimed  swamp, — Mr. 
Burroughs  himself  drained  the  swamp 
and  made  it  into  fertile  farm-land — , 
where  his  drinking  water  is  hauled  from 
a  spring,  and  his  butter  is  kept  fresh  in 
the  cooling  depth  of  a  rock-crevice. 
More  than  one  guest,  asked  to  share  the 
hospitality  of  Slabsides,  has  been  amazed 
not  to  find  the  modern  bungalow,  with 
steam    heat,     hot    water,     butler    and 
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garage,  which  is  so  often  termed  '  camp ' 
or  'rustic  retreat'.  At  Slabsides  Mr. 
Burroughs  does  his  own  cooking,  and 
his  wholesome  fare  is  of  the  simplest. 

Once,  indeed,  there  was  the  sputter 
of  fried  chicken  at  Slabsides.  It  was 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  lunched  at  the  cabin 
with  Mr.  Burroughs.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
visit  was  unannounced ;  his  yacht  slipped 
up  the  Hudson  River  and  landed  the 
President  at  West  Park  without  the 
villagers  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Thus 
Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  guest  were  able 
to  have  a  quiet  day  together,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  President  was  again  aboard 
his  yacht  that  the  village  woke  up  to 
what  it  had  missed.  There  was  a 
flurry  of  excitement. 

"Did  you  see  the  President?"  asked 
one  old  man  of  another. 

"No"  replied  the  second  old  man,  his 
tone  atremble  with  pride,  "but  I  seed 
the  chicken  which  he  et!" 

When  the  editor  of  The  Dial  was  at 
Slabsides  the  luncheon  was  simpler  than 
even  Mr.  Burroughs  intended  it  should 
be,  for  some  prying  animal  ran  off  with 
the  butter  from  the  cooling  rock-crevice. 

In  the  summer  Slabsides  is  the  goal 
of  almost  daily  pilgrimages  on  the  part 
of  men,  women  and  children  from  towns 
near  and  far;  they  all  receive  a  friendly- 
welcome  for  the  naturalist's  patience 
seems  inexhaustible. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  on  famous 
men  who  had  remained  unmarried,  Mr. 
Burroughs  was  listed, — much  to  his 
amusement.  Mr  Burroughs  is  not  only 
a  husband,  but  a  grandfather  as  well. 
The  incident  only  shows  how  little  he 
allows  his  private  affairs  to  be  placed  in 
the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Burroughs'  home  at  West  Park 
is  a  comfortable  and  unpretentious  house 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Hudson  River; 
down   the   hill,    from   his   house   to   the 


river,  run  his  vineyards.  Mr,  Burroughs 
delights  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  as 
indeed,  he  delights  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  soil  and  the  farm. 

After  a  visit  to  the  splendid  estate  of 
Earnest  Thompson  Seton,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs described  the  costly  home  to  me, 
and,  mistaking  his  tone  for  one  of  en- 
thusiasm, I  said  "Why  don't  you  have 
such  a  home,  Mr.  Burroughs?" 

"I"?  He  laughed  at  the  thought  of 
it.  "Why,  what  in  the  world  would  I 
do  with  a  place  like  that!" 

Across  the  river  from  Mr.  Burroughs' 
home  is  a  palatial  summer  home  of 
Alfred  Vanderbilt.  When  occupying 
the  house  one  fall,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  sent 
a  gardener  across  the  river  in  a  row-boat 
with  an  invitation  for  Mr.  Burroughs  to 
dine  with  her.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  at 
work  in  his  vineyard  and  begged  to  be 
excused.  A  week  went  by  and  the 
gardener  appeared  again  with  a  second 
invitation  for  Mr.  Burroughs  to  take 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Vanderbilt.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs declined ;  he  was  busy,  he  was 
in  his  old  clothes,  he  was  not  at  all  pre- 
sentable. The  following  day  the  gar- 
dener appeared  for  the  third  time,  ac- 
companied by  an  under-gardener — a 
husky  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves — and 
told  Mr.  Burroughs  that  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt had  ordered  him  to  bring  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs to  dinner,  regardless  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  or  his  clothes. 

That  day  Mr.  Burroughs  dined  with 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  this  incident  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
wrote  that  likeable  line: 

"Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day,  the 
friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me." 

In  picturing  Mr.  Burroughs  as  a 
lover  of  the  simple  life  it  must  not  be 
supposed  he  always  stays  at  home. 
His  work-room  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  birds  he  has  obtained  in   the 
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tropics  and  in  the  frozen  north;  he 
enjoys  travel  when  it  is  with  good  com- 
pany. His  recent  trip  through  the  South 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  and  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  examples  the  jaunts  which  he 
takes  pleasure  in. 

The  naturalist's  love  of  out-of-doors 
is  evidenced  in  all  his  works,  and  his 
advice  to  young  writers  who  seek  it, 
is  "Enjoy  what  you  write;  if  you  don't 
yourself  enjoy  your  work,  no  one  else 
will." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the  in- 
spiration of  the  early  work  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, and  today  Mr.  Burroughs  refers 
with  an  apologetic  laugh  to  one  of  his 
first  published  articles, — the  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Altantic  Monthly — ,  which 
so  closely  resembled  the  work  of  Mr. 
Emerson  in  style  and  subject  matter 
as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  it.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  Burroughs 
forgot  the  style  of  Mr.  Emerson  in  the 
delight  of  his  nature  studies;  and  in  his 
nature  studies  he  has  created  a  style 
that  is  neither  imitative  nor  pedantic, — 
a  style  that  is  flowing,  yet  forceful ;  and 
wholly  refreshing. 

All  that  of  which  Mr.  Burroughs 
writes  is  written  from  first  hand  knowl- 
edge, from  observation,  from  study  in 
the  woods,  from  experience.  In  Weath- 
er Wisdom  he  disproves  the  old  super- 
stition that  the  animals  can  foretell  the 
severity  or  mildness  of  a  coming  winter: 
disproves  it,  not  by  arguments  as  to  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of 
the  thing,  but  from  cases  in  point  which 
show  the  animals  do  not  know  any  more 
about  the  coming  weather  than  we  do. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Burroughs  told  me  of 
his  intention  to  test  the  oft-heard  state- 
ment that  a  pole-cat,  if  caught  by  the 
tail,  is  perfectly  harmless  as  well  as 
helpless. 

"Suppose  it  proves  to  be  nothing  but 
a  superstition"  I  suggested. 


"I'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
its  nothing  but  a  superstition,  at  least." 

Mr.  Burroughs  made  his  intention 
good.  He  watched  his  chance,  and  when 
it  came  he  caught  Mr.  Wood-Pussy  by 
the  tail.  Fortunately  for  the  naturalist 
the  oft-heard  statement  proved  not  a 
superstition,  but  a  truth, — and  no  line 
of  astericks  is  needed  at  this  part  of  the 
page. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  while  he  does  not  pre- 
fer the  city  to  the  country,  is  not  so 
narrow  minded  as  to  avoid  it.  I  saw 
him  not  long  ago  in  a  theater  where  the 
title  of  the  play  being  given  was  "A 
Dinner  of  Herbs",  and  I  wondered  if  it 
had  been  the  title  which  had  attracted 
him!  His  comment  on  another  play, 
the  work  of  a  friend,  was  character 
revealing.  He  referred  to  it  as  "inferior 
work  of  a  man  capable  of  really  big 
things."  His  friend,  the  playwright, 
was  the  late  William  Vaughn  Moody, 
and  the  play  was  "The  Great  Divide", 
one  of  the  biggest  theatrical  successes 
ever  scored  in  New  York  City,  and  still 
being  played  the  country  over.  Mr. 
Burroughs'  standards  are  not  influenced 
by  critical  or  commercial  thermometers. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  recently  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  automobile.  This  is  not  an 
inconsistency,  for  Mr.  Burroughs  didn't 
want  the  automobile;  he  finally  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  family  and  friends, 
and  consented,  not  to  buy,  but  to  accept 
a  machine  which  had  been  presented 
him.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  ominous,  he 
feared  the  worst.  His  fears  were  real- 
ized. Before  a  month  had  passed  there 
was  a  smash-up.  Mr.  Burroughs  came 
out  of  the  wreck  without  serious  injury, 
but  the  automobile  did  not.  Now  Mr. 
Burroughs  pursues  his  slower  and  hap- 
pier way  as  of  yore,  and  no  one  dares 
say  "automobile"  to  him. 

One  thing  that  makes  Mr.  Burroughs 
friendliness   so   real,    so   sincere,    is   his 
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remarkable  memory  for  faces,  names, 
people.  He  seldom  forgets  those  whom 
he  meets,  even  though  he  meet  them 
only  in  a  casual  way,  and  he  never  for- 
gets the  people  who  in  any  way  interest 
him. 

In  a  letter  penned  a  few  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Burroughs  wrote,  "I  am  getting  to 
be  a  pretty  old  boy  " — a  statement  which 
the  force  and  vigor  of  his  recent  article  on 
the  European  war,  printed  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  absolutely  refutes. 
The  incisive  thought  and  style  of  this 
utterance  show  Mr.  Burroughs  to  be  as 
young  as  ever.  The  article  has  caused 
much  favorable  comment,  one  man,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mathews,  going  so  far  as  to  say 
it  should  be  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage, and  read  from  every  pulpit. 

Mr.  Burroughs  considers,  as  a  curious 
psychological  problem,  the  genuine  lik- 
ing of  Americans  for  the  German  people, 
and  the  fact  that  from  the  first  day  of 
the  war  American  sympathy'  was  oA-er- 
whelminglj'  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
In  commenting  on  those  first  days  of 
the  war,  he  states: 

"I  have  yet  to  meet  a  pro-German 
anywhere  in  the  country  or  to  see  a 
pro-German  newspaper.  In  the  little 
country  village  in  the  Catskills  near 
where  I  spent  the  summer  e^■ery  farmer 
and  villager  and  city  boarder  that  I  met 
was  eagerly  waiting  for  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  German  hosts.  When 
the  morning  mail  arrived  the  people 
gathered  at  the  post-office  and  waited 
almost  breathlessly  for  tidings  in  iavor 
of  the  Allies.  The  men  of  German 
descent,  of  whom  there  were  many,  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  Kaiser  and  his 
onrushing  hosts.  Upward  of  sixty  years 
ago  three  young  German  brothers  settled 
in  this  little  Catskill  village  as  black- 
smiths; and  what  steady,  honest,  ef- 
ficient men  they  proved  to  be!  They 
married     American     women     and     had 


families.  Their  sons  are  among  the 
substantial  and  always  reliable  business 
men  of  the  community.  I  saw  more  or 
less  of  them  almost  daily,  and  if  their 
sympathies  were  at  all  with  the  war- 
ring hosts  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  I 
failed  to  get  an  inkling  of  it." 

He  takes  up  the  cause  of  Belgium 
with  full-hearted  sympathy,  and  con- 
cludes his  article  as  follows: 

"We  instinctively  look  upon  the  Ger- 
man Army  as  simply  a  vast  machine 
rushing  with  blind  fury  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world.  We  do  not  think 
of  its  individual  units  as  made  up  of 
the  altogether  modest,  industrious,  hu- 
man and  admirable  people  of  whom  we 
know  so  many.  We  see  nothing  human 
in  it,  and  we  see  nothing  admirable  but 
its  terrible  efficiency.  It  is  as  regardless 
of  life,  of  property,  of  things  beautiful 
and  precious,  of  the  rights  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  unoffending  as  is  any 
other  machine.  It  is  not  expressive  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Germany  that  we 
know — the  Germany  to  which  we  owe 
so  much  in  literature,  in  music,  in  phil- 
osophy, in  science,  and  in  the  art  of 
rational  living,  the  Germany  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Kant,  Hegel  and  a  hundred 
others.  It  is  rather  the  outcome  of  the 
Germany  of  the  blood-and-iron  Bis- 
mark,  and  of  the  gospel  of  war  that  has 
been  so  assiduously  preached  by  her 
recent  savants  and  philosophers — the 
tense,  abnormal  Nietzsche  and  of  the 
hard,  calculating  von  Bernhardi,  and  of 
her  ruling  classes — the  hellish  gospel 
that  might  makes  right,  that  small 
nations  have  no  rights  which  great 
nations  are  bound  to  respect,  the  bygone 
feudal  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  that  the  legitimate,  upbuild- 
ing of  one  nation  can  onh-  be  by  the 
pulling  down  of  another  nation;  the 
gospel  of  armed  conquest,  of  the  robber 
baron,  of  the  pirate  on  land  or  sea;  a 
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gospel  which  sneers  at  treaties  as  scraps  "War  as  now  waged  by  the  Kaiser 

of  paper  and  throws  international  mor-  against   Belgium   and   France   is  but  a 

ality  to  the  winds;  a  doctrine  which  our  high-sounding   name   for   the   collective 

own  nation  has  done  much  to  discredit  murder  and  pillage  and  arson  of  a  vast, 

by  refusing  to  seize  Cuba  and  Mexico  organized  band  of  outlaws,  and  for  my 

when    there   was   none    to    say    nay;    a  part  I  believe  it  is  the  last  spectacle  of 

doctrine  to  which,  let  up  hope,  this  war  the  kind  and  on  such  a  scale  the  world 

will  put  an  end  forever.  will  ever  see." 


^     ^     '^ 

A  WAR  POEM 

By  Annie  T.  Colcock. 

There's  no  more  peace  in  the  autumn  woods  when  the  winds 

of  the  world  blow  through; 
There's  no  more  joy  in  the  crimsoned  leaf  as  it  flutters  against 
the  blue! 
We  shudder  now,  where  we  used  to  thrill 
To  see  how  the  red  runs  over  the  hill ! 

There's  no  more  charm  in  the  autumn  haze,  no  zest  when 
the  sky  blows  clear — 

The  smoke  of  the  burning  Belgian  homes  has  tainted  the 
atmosphere! 
And  who  can  sleep,  when  the  rain  comes  down, 
For  the  open  trench  and  the  roofless  town? 

Where  is  the  glee  of  the  harvest  moon,  where  is  the  song  and 

the  dance? 
Can  we  take  much  pride  in  our  stacks  of  corn  when  we  think 
of  the  fields  of  France? 
As  we  garner  our  stores  we  are  sick  with  pain 
For  the  trodden  grape  and  the  trampled  grain. 

There's  no  more  joy  in  the  crimsoned  leaf,  no  peace  in  the 

autumn  wood — 
For  the  red,  red  grass,  the  ensanguined  sheaf  and  the  \'al- 
leys  drenched  with  blood. 
Here,  the  touch  of  the  Frost  is  cool  and  dry — 
But  those  warm,  wet  leaves,  where  the  thousands  die! 
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SAVING  SARAH 


By  Marsh  Singleton 


]\  /TRS.  FLEMING  had  not  intended 
-^^ ■*-  to  engage  a  house-girl, — being  a 
thoroughly  capable  woman  she  was 
quite  equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  house 
for  her  husband  and  herself, — so  that 
when  she  opened  the  back  door  to  take 
in  the  morning's  milk  and  heard  a  girl's 
soft  drawl  voice  "d'you  want  a  cook, 
ma'm?"  she  answered  with  an  emphatic 
'no.' 

Mrs.  Fleming  inspected  the  bottle  of 
milk  to  make  sure  that  it  bore  the 
word  'sterilized',  and  then  looked  up 
to  see  the  drooping  shoulders  of  a 
young  girl,  a  limp  carpet-bag  in  her 
hand,  moving  slowly  toward  the  back 
gate. 

"Wait  a  minute." 

Something  in  the  droop  of  the  should- 
ers touched  Mrs.  Fleming's  heart.  The 
fact  that  the  girl  was  leaving  without 
argument  or  impudence  also  appealed  to 
Mrs.  Fleming.  In  the  north  a  girl  had 
never  been  satisfied  with  a  first  'no'  as 
final  refusal.  As  the  limp  carpet-bag 
collapsed  to  the  ground  and  the  girl 
turned,  Mrs.  Fleming  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  she  was  pretty. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Sarah." 

"Sarah  what?" 

"Sarah  Todd." 

"Why  don't  you  work  at  home, 
Sarah  Todd?  You're  too  young  to  be 
working  out." 

The  girl  smiled,  a  smile  that  lighted 
her  regular  features  with  a  wistful 
expression. 

"My  folks,  they's  gone  back  to  the 


farm,  and  left  me  here.  I  got  to  earn  a 
livm  . 

"They  shouldn't  have  left  you  here." 
Mrs.  Fleming  reflected.  She  could  well 
afford  to  engage  a  cook, — her  husband, 
a  lumberman,  had  more  than  once  urged 
her  to  engage  help, — but  Mrs.  Fleming 
enjoyed  the  housework  and  it  had  not 
interfered  with  the  few  social  obliga- 
tions which  a  year  in  Ledingford  had 
brought  her.  She  looked  across  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  below  and  beyond 
her  until  her  eye  met  the  red  brick  bulk 
of  the  cotton  mill  on  the  distant  hillside. 

"Have  you  worked  out  before?" 

"  Yes'm." 

"For  whom  did  you  cook?" 

"I  didn't  cook  at  all.  I  worked  in 
the  cotton  mill." 

Cotton  mill!  Had  Sarah  Todd  but 
known  it,  she  had  uttered  the  'open 
sesame'  into  Mrs.  Fleming's  heart  and 
kitchen. 

A  frown  appeared  on  Mrs.  Fleming's 
brow  as  she  gazed  again  at  the  red  bulk 
on  the  distant  hillside  with  its  two  tall 
chimneys  flung  skywards ;  a  frown  of  dis- 
approval and  defiance.  Let  the  mill 
do  its  worst, — it  should  never  again  call 
Sarah  Todd  back  to  work.  Sarah 
should  be  saved. 

Rachel  Fleming  subscribed  to  a  hum- 
orous weekly,  and  from  a  friend  received 
regularly  the  pamphlets  published  by 
an  anti  child  labor  society,  so  she  knew 
that  Sarah  needed  saving;  the  humorous 
weekly  printed  pictures  of  malignant 
mill  owners  ruthlessly  feeding  little 
children  into  their  machines,  and  the 
pamphlets   told   her   of   the   distressing 
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conditions  which  surrounded  children 
who  worked  in  mills.  Mrs.  Fleming 
might  have  obtained  first  hand  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  by  visiting  the  Led- 
ingford  mill ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had 
never  done  so.  She  had  thought  of 
such  a  pilgrimage  once  or  twice  after 
looking  at  a  particularly  heart-rending 
picture  in  the  humorous  weekly,  but 
she  felt  that  she  could  do  nothing  to 
relieve  the  conditions  at  the  mill,  and 
was  reluctant  to  distress  herself  need- 
lessly. Now  the  opportunity  to  help 
one  of  the  mill  girls,  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn to  the  mill,  was  suddenly  before 
her. 

"Come  in  and  help  me  get  dinner, 
Sarah."  Rachel  Fleming's  voice  rang 
with  kindness.  "You  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  me,  I'm  sure.  I  really 
ought  to  have  had  a  cook  long  ago. 
ril  pay  you  fifty  cents  more  a  week 
than  the  cotton  mill  paid  you." 

At  dinner,  two  hours  later,  Mrs. 
Fleming  told  her  husband  of  the  arrival 
of  Sarah,  and  Bill  Fleming  nodded  his 
approval. 

"She'll  be  a  whole  lot  of  help  to  j'ou, 
Rach.  You  ought  to  have  hired  a  cook 
long  ago.  She  can  cook,  too!  These 
biscuits  are  as  good  as  yours." 

"They  are  mine"  answered  Rachel; 
"Sarah  allowed  her  biscuit  to  burn. 
She'll  have  to  get  used  to  the  stove,  of 
course." 

"Of  course." 

A  crash  of  breaking  china  sounded 
from  the  pantry,  and  took  Rachel 
Fleming  quickly  from  the  room.  She 
had  refrairied  from  telling  her  husband 
that  Sarah's  biscuits  would  have  been 
unedible  even  if  unburned.  A  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  her  husband  might  inter- 
fere with  Sarah's  salvation. 

"What  was  it,  Rach?"  Bill  Fleming 
looked  up  as  his  wife  re-entered  the 
room. 


"Sarah  dropped  and  broke  a  platter. 
Will.  Fortunately    it    was    already 

cracked."  She  refrained  from  adding 
that  three  tea-cups  and  the  salad-bowl 
had  accompanied  the  platter  in  a  gen- 
eral undoing.  She  did  not  want  her 
husband  to  suggest  that  Sarah  was 
incompetent. 

Sarah  was  incompetent.  Rachel 
Fleming  recognized  the  fact  before  the 
girl  had  been  at  work  an  hour,  but  it 
only  intensified  her  desire  to  prevent 
Sarah's  return  to  the  mill.  No  one 
else  would  put  up  with  Sarah's  inex- 
perience, she  conceived  it  her  duty  to 
do  so.  Sarah's  smile  was  disarming, 
her  patience  was  inehxaustible;  she  was 
always  ready  to  be  taught,  and  incapable 
or  remembering  what  she  learned.  To 
recount  the  various  inconveniences  and 
annoyances  with  which  Rachel  Fleming 
was  forced  to  put  up,  would  be  tedious. 
Once  or  twice  her  patience  almost  gave 
way,  but  not  quite.  When  Sarah 
boiled  the  eggs  in  the  tea-water — for 
the  fifth  time — Rachel  expressed  her 
indignation  in  no  uncertain  terms,  but 
the  arrival  of  a  copy  of  the  humorous 
weekly  with  a  large  picture  of  a  brutal 
mill  man  obliging  a  little  child  to  sharpen 
his  axe  for  him,  saved  Sarah  from  further 
censure. 

Another  time,  after  Sarah,  while 
singing  "There's  a  great  day  coming, 
are  you  ready?"  in  a  high  nasal  voice, 
had  cooked  apple  jelly  in  the  dish-pan, 
Rachel  Fleming  had  almost  dismissed 
the  girl.  It  was  not  Sarah's  first  offence 
with  the  dish-pan;  an  article  which  the 
girl  regarded  for  general  utility,  and 
used  for  a  dozen  purposes,  from  wash- 
ing clothes  to  cooking  pan-cakes.  The 
post-man  interrupted  the  flow  of  Rachel 
Fleming's  righteous  indignation,  and 
turned  away  her  wrath  by  handing  her 
the  latest  pamphlet  of  the  anti-child 
labor   society.      As   she   glanced    at   its 
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pages  Rachel's  resentment  disappeared; 
she  smiled  at  Sarah.  Sarah's  fear  of 
dismissal  departed,  she  smiled  back  at 
Rachel  Fleming  and  her  high  nasal 
voice  again  rent  the  atmosphere  in 
song:  "There's  a  great  day  coming, 
are  you  ready?" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Rachel 
Fleming  was  systemetically  deceiving 
her  husband.  She  allowed  him  to  think 
the  pastry  was  Sarah's  pastry;  she  did 
not  contradict  him  when  he  proclaimed 
Sarah's  cake  superior  to  her  own;  she 
held  silence  when  he  declared  Sarah  to 
be  a  jewel  and  a  golden  find.  Bill 
Fleming  was  not  the  man  to  compro- 
mise with  incompetency;  Sarah  must  be 
saved . 

Sarah  was  not  ungrateful.  As  the 
weeks  went  by  she  became  happier, 
more  light-hearted.  Her  appetite  did 
not  improve;  it  had  been  excellent  from 
the  first.  Rachel  Fleming  found  the 
girl  could  read,  and  in  the  evenings  she 
encouraged  her  to  get  out  her  books. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  read, 
Sarah?"  Rachel  asked  one  evening. 

"When  we  all  had  a  home  together 
here." 

"Did  you  and  your  parents  have  a 
nice  home.?" 

"Oh  yes'm!"  Sarah's  face  brightened 
at  the  recollection.  "A  pretty  four  room 
house  an'  everthin'  just  fine." 

"You  were  happy,  then  wern't  you, 
Sarah?" 

"Yes'm,  I  sure  was." 

"Try  to  be  happy  here,  Sarah." 

The  girl  looked  up  from  her  book  and 
smiled.  Rachel  Fleming  felt  that  Sarah 
understood;  in  that  smile  Rachel  felt 
reward  for  all  that  she  had  endured. 
After  Sarah  had  gone  to  bed,  she  sat 
down  at  her  desk  and  wrote  the  friend 
who  mailed  her  the  child  labor  pam- 
phlets. 


"Dear  Clara: 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
have  done  my  little  share  toward 
the  prevention  of  child  labor  in  the 
mills.  I  have  saved  one  girl  from 
grinding  out  her  girlhood  at  the 
machines.  When  Sarah  first  came 
to  me  and  asked  for  work,  I  was 
not  going  to  employ  her,  but  when 
she  told  me  she  had  been  at  work 
in  the  cotton  mill  here,  I  felt  it 
nothing  less  than  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent her  returning  to  the  mill.  She 
had  to  have  employment  and,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  she  is  utterly 
incompetent  as  a  cook.  I  have 
managed  to  conceal  this  fact  from 
my  husband  (the  end  justifies  the 
deception),  and  claim  credit  for 
saving  Sarah  only  from  the  fact 
that  her  being  here  has  entailed 
much  labor  and  patience  on  my 
part.  But  it  is  labor  and  patience 
cheerfully  given.  I  hope,  before 
the  summer  is  over,  to  make  Sarah 
really  useful  in  some  small  ways. 
she  has  a  sweet  character,  always 
even  tempered  and  I  feel  that  she 
appreciates  all  that  I  am  doing  for 
her.  Thank  you  for  the  last  pamph- 
let. I  think  if  everyone  interested 
in  the  matter  would  take  one  girl 
or  one  boy  and  give  them  employ- 
ment and  a  home,  as  I  have  given 
employment  and  a  home  to  Sarah, 
the  problem  of  child  labor  in  the 
mills  would  be  easily  and  quickly 
solved.  Could  not  some  such  plan 
be  formulated? 

Your  devoted 

Rachel  Fleming." 

i\s  Rachel  was  signing  her  name  to 
this  letter,  her  husband  came  into  the 
room.  Rachel  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.    She  waited. 

"  I  just  passed  Sarah  in  the  back  hall. 
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She  said  she  had  come  down  the  back 
stairs  for  something  to  eat.  She  was  on 
her  way  up  again  with  a  bowlful  of  the 
cookies  we  had  for  supper." 

"Sarah  has  the  appetite  of  a  growing 
child,  Will." 

"I'm  not  worried  about  Sarah's  ap- 
petite. I  remarked  that  the  cookies 
were  good  ones,  and  she  replied  'Mrs. 
Fleming  sure  does  make  good  cookies!' 
You  told  me  at  supper,  Rachel,  that 
Sarah  made  those  cookies." 

"No,  no,  Will;  I  said  that  Sarah  had 
been  cooking,  and  that  the  cookies 
turned  out  very  well." 

Rachel  felt  her  face  grow  red  under 
the  accusing  eyes  of  her  husband.  Then 
Bill  Fleming  broke  the  tension  with  a 
laugh. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,  Rach?  Why 
should  you  deceive  me  about  the  cook- 
ies? Did  you  make  the  cake  and  the 
pastry  Fve  been  giving  Sarah  credit 
for?" 

Rachel  Fleming  was  no  match  for 
her  husband ;  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  that  he  Avould  have 
it,  she  silently  handed  him  the  letter 
which  she  had  just  written.  Bill  Flem- 
ing read  the  letter  with  a  scowl  on  his 
forehead,  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  a 
twitching  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"Well,  Rachel"  he  said  kindly  as  he 
returned  the  letter  to  his  wife,  "you 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  your  perse- 
verence,  and  Fm  not  going  to  reproach 
you  for  deceiving  me.  The  deceit  was 
harmless.  I  admire  your  determination 
to  help  Sarah,  but  you've  done  quite 
enough,  more  than  you  need  have  done." 
Bill  Fleming's  tone  assumed  a  firmness 
that  his  wife  knew  made  his  words 
adamant  against  argument.  "But  we 
won't  keep  Sarah  any  longer.  See  that 
Sarah  goes  in  the  morning." 

"Later,  Will,  perhaps;  but  not  now! 


All  the  work  I  ha\-e  done  will  count  for 
nothing.     In  a  few  months,  perhaps — " 

"To-morrow,  Rach!  We've  had  quite 
enough  of  Sarah."  Bill  Fleming  took 
up  his  newspaper  and  sat  down  to  read. 
His  wife  knew  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said. 

All  that  night  Rachel  Fleming  lay  in 
sleepless  torture.  Should  she  obey  her 
husband  and  dismiss  Sarah?  Should 
she  defy  her  husband  and  keep  Sarah? 
What  right  had  her  husband  to  send  a 
young  girl  like  Sarah  to  work  that 
would  harm  her?  Was  her  effort — and 
it  had  been  a  very  real  effort — to  save 
Sarah  to  go  for  nothing?  Toward  dawn 
Rachel  Fleming  reached  a  decision,  a 
resohe:  she  would  keep  Sarah.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  would  set  her- 
self against  her  husband's  wishes  in  the 
defence  of  right.  She  would  brave  his 
disapproval,  his  anger  even.  After  all, 
what  could  he  do?  Nothing  that  would 
be  half  so  hard,  so  cruel,  as  sending 
Sarah  back  to  the  soul  consuming 
machines  on  the  distant  hill. 

She  slipped  out  of  bed  before  her 
husband  was  awake,  and  went  down  to 
the  kitchen  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
do,  to  make  his  toast  and  colTee.  Sarah 
usually  had  the  fire  made,  but  this 
morning  the  stove  was  cold.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  Sarah  had  overslept  and 
Rachel  did  not  give  the  matter  a  thought 
as  she  started  to  kindle  a  blaze.  There 
was  no  kindling. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  kindlin' 
was  out,  Mrs.  Flemin';  now  aint  that 
too  bad?" 

.  Rachel  turned  at  the  sound  of  Sarah's 
voice,  and  stared  in  astonishment. 
Sarah  stood  in  the  doorway,  dressed  for 
the  street,  her  hat  on  her  head,  her 
carpet-bag  no  longer  limp,  in  her  hand. 
"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Flemin',  I'm  leavin' 
you  now,  an'  I  sure  do  thank  you  for 
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takin'    me    in,    an'    you    owe    me    three 
dollars  an'  fifty  cents." 

"Leaving!"  Rachel  Fleming  was 
staggered,  she  could  hardly  compre- 
hend. "You  mean  you  are  giving  up 
your  position  here?  Where  will  you 
find  work?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  work  in  the  cotton  mill, 
Mrs.  Flemin'." 

"The  cotton  mill!" 

"  Yes'm." 

"Sarah!  haven't  I  made  you  con- 
tented here,  happy?  Why  are  you 
going  back  to  the  cotton  mill?" 

"  'Cause  it  opens  again  today.  Maw 
and  paw  are  comin'  back  an'  we're 
goin'  to  have  the  same  house  we  had 
before.    It  sure  will  be  fine." 

As  Sarah's  words  slowly  sank  into 
Rachel  Fleming's  understanding  a  stu- 
pifying  suspicion  gripped  her. 

"Sarah,  why  did  you  leave  the  mill?" 

"  'Cause  it  shut  down.  But  it  opens 
again  today.  It  was  real  kind  of  you  to 
give  me  a  place  here  while  I  was  waitin' 
for  the  mill  to  open  again,  Mrs.  Flemin'. 
Paw  an'  maw  went  back  to  the  farm  to 
wait,  an'  now  they're  glad  they're 
comin'  back.  I  do  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Flemin',  I've  learned  a  lot  an'  shall  I 
wait  for  the  three-fifty?" 

"Sarah,  where  was  that  house  you 
told  me  of,  where  you  were  all  so  happy ; 
the  time  you  learned  to  read?" 

"One  of  the  mill  houses,  ma'm;  I 
learned  to  read  at  the  mill  school. 
We're  goin'  to  have  the  same  house 
again,  so  you  be  sure  j'ou  come  see  us, 
won't  you,  Mrs.  Flemin'?" 


Rachel  Fleming  did  not  reply.  Words 
were  beyond  her.  She  led  the  way  into 
the  living-room  where  she  took  her 
purse  from  the  table  and  counted  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  from  it  into 
Sarah's  hand.  Sarah's  eyes  fell  on  the 
letter  which  Rachel  Fleming  had  writ- 
ten the  night  before. 

"Shall  I  mail  your  letter,  Mrs. 
Flemin'?" 

"No  need." 

"Well,  be  sure  an'  come  see  us. 
Maw'll  want  to  know  how  to  make 
those  cookies — I've  got  a  lot  of  them 
in  my  bag — an'  I  just  can't  remember. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Flemin'."  Happy, 
Sarah  went  on  her  way. 

Rachel  Fleming  took  up  the  letter 
she  had  written  to  her  friend  and  tore 
it  into  small  pieces;  she  picked  up  three 
copies  of  the  humorous  weekly  and  the 
latest  pamphlet  of  the  anti-child  labor 
society,  bore  them  into  the  kitchen  and 
kindled  the  fire  with  them. 

"Want  any  help,  Rach?"  Rachel 
turned  to  face  her  husband. 

"No,  Will;  breakfast  will  be  a  little 
late.  You  said  Sarah  must  go,  and 
she's  gone." 

Bill  Fleming  took  his  wife  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her. 

"I  was  afraid  Sarah  was  going  to 
make  trouble  between  us"  he  said. 
"Thank  you  for  sending  her  oft." 

Rachel  took  consolation  in  her  hus- 
band's approval. 

William  would  never  know. 


•^ 


Anyone,  a  fool  or  idiot,  can  be  exclusive.     It  comes  easy.     It  takes  and  signifies  a  large  nature 
to  be  universal,  to  be  inclusive. — Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 
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NO  DOGS  ALLOWED 


By  Frances 
■X 1  ZHEN  Dick  Mitchell  and  his  bride 
*  •  engaged  rooms  at  Madam  Cor- 
son's exclusive  boarding  house  in  the 
residential  section  of  Atlanta,  they  did 
not  give  a  second  thought  to  the  warn- 
ing, "No  Dogs  Allowed",  which  Madam 
Corson  had  framed  in  her  front  hall 
under  a  similarly  framed  picture  of  an 
orange  Saint  Bernard  rescuing  a  magenta 
child  from  a  mauve  river.  Dick  was  too 
absorbed  in  plans  to  become  owner  of 
the  newspaper,  the  city  staff  of  which 
he  adorned,  to  trouble  with  dogs,  and 
Mrs.  Dick's  thoughts  were  too  seraphic 
to  be  canine.  Their  second  thought 
came  two  months  later. 

It  was  one  night  when  they  stepped 
out  of  the  Auditorium  after  hearing  an 
opera,  and  confronted  a  man  with  a 
pug  puppy  in  his  arms.  The  puppy  was 
half  hidden  by  a  pink  bow  which  sup- 
ported a  sign  "For  Sale".  Mrs.  Dick 
impulsively  declared  she  must  have 
"the  darling  puppinino",  and  Dick 
started  to  run  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
to  procure  its  price,  when  Madam 
Corson's  framed  admonition  flashed 
into  their  minds, — "No  Dogs  Allowed." 

Mrs.  Dick  rebelled  against  Madam 
Corson's  restriction  as  tyrannical  and 
unjust. 

"We  can  keep  the  dear  thing  in  a 
hat-box  in  the  dressing-room"  she  told 
her  hesitating  husband.  "Mrs.  Corson 
need  never  know  it's  there.  Does  the 
tootsums  -  wuzzy  -  inkle  -  ittles  want  to 
come  wiz  me?" 

The  tootsums-wuzzy-inkle-ittles  did ; 
it  was  as  set  on  a  separation  from  its 
owner  as  its  owner  was  from  it.  It  was 
a  case  of  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
sale,  and  Dick  capitulated. 

Madam  Corson  was  in  the  hall  when 


Rollinson 

they  opened  the  front  door,  "retiring 
with  neuralgia  for  a  restful  night,"  and 
interpreted  the  quick  look  which  passed 
between  the  couple  as  one  of  mutual 
devotion, — remarking  to  herself  as  they 
passed  upstairs  that  never  in  all  her 
experience  as  a  hostess  of  paying  guests 
had  she  entertained  so  loving  a  pair. 
The  pug,  christened  Melisande  in  honor 
of  the  opera  the  Mitchell's  had  just 
heard,  behaved  admirably,  being  curled 
up  asleep  in  Mrs.  Dick's  muff. 

At  two  in  the  morning  Dick  was 
rudely  aroused  by  his  wife.  Weird 
sounds  issued   from  the  dressing-room. 

"Melisande  is  sick"  whispered  Mrs. 
Dick  in  tones  of  hoarse  anguish,  "hor- 
ribly sick.    Melisande  is  dying." 

Dick,  still  half  asleep,  sprang  out  of 
bed  with  the  operatic  picture  of  Meli- 
sande's  pathetic  death  in  mind,  and 
confronted  the  writhing  pup  with  dis- 
gust. The  animal's  pain  was  real,  how- 
ever, and  something  must  be  done. 

"I've  tried  warm  water,  cold-cream 
and  eau-de-cologne"  sobbed  Mrs.  Dick, 
"and  it's  no  use.  We  must  have  medi- 
cine. You  must  go  out,  Dick,  and  get 
it;  you'll  only  have  to  go  to  the  drug- 
store on  the  corner." 

Dick  obediently  pulled  on  his  shoes, 
slipped  his  trousers  over  his  pajamas, 
flung  on  his  coat,  grabbed  his  hat,  and 
departed  for  the  medicine. 

The  drug-store  on  the  corner  was 
closed.  Dick  grumbled,  recalled  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  pharmacy  two  blocks 
above  and  hurried  up  the  Avenue.  The 
second  store  was  also  closed.  Dick  did 
not  falter.  The  medicine  must  be  had 
and  he  continued  up  the  street  deter- 
mined to  have  it.  The  few  pedestrians 
he  met  gazed  after  him  curiously.    After 
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he  had  passed  two  more  tight-fastened 
drug-stores  and  walked  fourteen  blocks 
he  found  an  all-night  pharmacy  and 
hurried  into  it  to  face  a  full-length 
mirror  and  an  alarmed  clerk.  The  mir- 
ror explained  the  clerk's  alarm.  In 
reflection  Dick  faced  his  breathless  and 
disheveled  figure;  his  rumpled  hair, 
his  upturned  coat-collar,  his  lack  of 
linen,  his  pajamas  that  projected  below 
coat-sleeves  and  trouser-legs,  his  mis- 
mated  shoes,  all  speaking  of  urgent 
haste  and  grave  danger. 

"Something  for  acute  pains"  he 
gasped. 

"For  yourself?"  The  clerk  reached  a 
bottle  from  the  shelf. 

"No,  for — "  Facing  his  reflection  in 
the  glass  Dick  hadn't  the  courage  to  tell 
the  truth.    His  nerve  failed  him. 

"For  my  wife"  he  concluded  lamely, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  for  his  wife  since  he  would 
never  have  done  fourteen  blocks  in  his 
pajamas  for  a  mere  pug  pup. 

Four  minutes  later  he  was  on  the 
street  again,  hurrying  homeward.  At 
the  first  corner  below  the  pharmacy 
three  revellers  emerged  from  a  Cafe, 
hooted  at  his  appearance,  and  followed 
him  with  joyful  and  insulting  cries  rela- 
tive to  his  dishabille.  At  the  second 
corner  the  revellers  were  joined  by  two 
more  men  who  wanted  to  know  why 
he  wore  ruffles  on  his  trousers.  At  the 
third  corner  Dick  was  stopped  by  a 
policeman  who  asked  him  why  he  was 
starting  a  riot.  Dick's  hurried  and 
angry  explanation  only  confused  mat- 
ters. His  evident  anxiety  coupled  with 
his  costume  and  the  jeers  of  his  tor- 
mentors raised  dark  suspicions  in  the 
policeman's  mind. 

"You'll  come  along  and  explain  to 
the  Sergeant"  he  commanded.  Dick 
expostulated,  but  in  vain.    Followed  by 


the  applauding  revellers  he  was  led  to 
the  police-station. 

Dick  calmly  and  clearly  explained  the 
situation  to  the  Sergeant,  merely  re- 
taining the  substitution  of  'wife'  for 
'dog',  both  as  a  more  likely  story,  and 
one  that  would  work  on  the  Sergeant's 
sympathy. 

"Every  moment  you  detain  me  is  a 
moment  of  added  suffering  to  my  wife" 
he  concluded,  assuring  himself  that  the 
statement  was  perfectly  true. 

The  Sergeant  listened,  believed,  took 
down  his  name  and  address,  commended 
the  policeman  for  his  caution,  and  sent 
Dick  hastening  home,  relief  and  wrath 
struggling  for  the  mastery  of  his  feelings. 

The  disappointed  revellers  were  still 
gazing  after  his  departing  form,  regret- 
ting the  tame  ending  of  what  had  prom- 
ised to  be  pretty  sport,  when  the  dis- 
traught figure  of  the  drug-clerk  sprang 
through  them,  into  the  station  and  up 
to  the  Sergeant's  desk. 

"Horrible  mistake"  panted  the  drug- 
clerk  to  the  Sergeant  "man  came  for 
medicine — sick  wife — pajamas — police — 
patrol  wagon — try  to  find  him.  Mis- 
take— gave  him  poison  by  mistake." 

"That's  him"  exclaimed  the  Sergeant 
with  more  emphasis  than  grammar, 
"medicine  for  sick  wife — pajamas — air 
of  a  lunatic." 

"Yes,  yes"  cried  the  clerk  hopefully, 
"have  you  locked  him  up?" 

"We  have  his  address;  his  name  is 
Richard  Mitchell.  Here  Bill" — to  the 
policeman" — go  with  this  fellow,  it's  a 
matter  of  life  and  death." 

"For  God's  sake,  hurry"  sobbed  the 
clerk  as  the  policeman  accompanied 
him  to  the  street,  "if  his  wife  takes  that 
medicine  she's  a  dead  woman." 

The  revellers,  hearing  this  statement, 
took  heart  again,  and  scuttled  after  the 
two  speeding  men. 

Less  than  two  minutes  after  Dick  had 
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slipped  safely  into  the  house  and  up- 
stairs, Madam  Corson  was  aroused 
from  her  neuralgic  rest  by  a  loud  ring- 
ing at  her  door-bell,  accompanied  by 
masculine  cries  for  immediate  admis- 
sion. Throwing  on  a  purple  kimona  and 
getting  her  emergency  vocabulary  ready 
for  delivery,  Madam  Corson  opened  the 
front  door  and  fell  helplessly  back  before 
the  rush  of  the  two  men  who  entered. 

"Where's  A'litchell?  Sick  wife.  Med- 
icine.    Poison  by  mistake.     Stop  him." 

The  intruders  were  halfway  upstairs 
before  Madam  Corson  caught  her  breath 
and  the  significance  of  their  words. 
Anger  gave  way  to  pity. 

"First  floor,  first  room  to  the  left" 
she  called,  and  slamming  the  front  door 
in  the  faces  of  the  revellers  who  were 
piling  up  the  steps  calling  for  "the 
poisoned  corpse"  and  "the  pink  paja- 
mas", she  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
policeman  and  the  clerk. 

Bang,  Bang,  resounded  the  bluecoat's 
blows  on  the  door  of  the  first  room  to  the 
left. 

"Mitchell,  Mitchell"  called  the  ter- 
rified voice  of  the  drug-clerk,  "don't 
give  it  to  her,  don't  give  her  the  medi- 
cine." 

There  was  a  smothered  oath  from 
within  and  Dick's  voice  "what's  the 
row  ? ' ' 

"  It's  the  drug-clerk  and  a  policeman" 
shrilled  Madam  Corson;  "have  you 
given  her  the  medicine?" 

The  response  to  this  was  an  un- 
smothered  oath  followed  by  an  emphatic 
"Yes,  I  have!" 

Its  effect  was  electric. 

"My  God"  wept  the  clerk,  beating 
on  the  panels  with  his  fist,  "it's  a  mis- 
take,— a  mistake." 

"Open  in  the  name  of  the  law"  com- 
manded the  policeman,  playing  a  tattoo 
on  the  door  with  his  club. 

"Doctor    McFinney"    screamed 


Madam  Corson,  descending  the  stairs  to 
bring  her  star  paying  guest  to  the  rescue, 
"Doctor  McFinney,  Mrs.  Mitchell  is 
dying." 

Excited  voices  sounded  from  the  floor 
above;  heads  peered  over  the  banisters. 

"Who's  dying?" 

"Where's  the  fire?" 

"She's  dead." 

"What  is  it?" 

And  outside  the  voices  of  the  revellers 
could  be  heard  "Where  are  the  poisoned 
pajamas?  "    "We  want  the  pink  corpse." 

Within  his  room  Dick  stood  angry, 
defiant.  When  the  police-sergeant  took 
his  name  he  had  a  foreboding  that  some 
cub-reporter  in  search  of  copy  would 
follow  him  up  as  legitimate  prey:  he 
himself  recognized  the  value  of  the  story 
as  a  newspaper  comic.  He  had  often 
ferreted  out  such  incidents  for  copy 
himself.  Now  his  worst  fears  were 
realized.  In  fancy  he  saw  his  pajamas 
described  in  print,  accompanied  by  a 
half-tone  cut  of  Melisande  under  the 
caption  "Love  Me  Love  My  Dog." 
He  did  not  need  his  wife's  command 
not  on  any  account  to  admit  Madam 
Corson,  given  as  she  forced  the  last 
drop  of  'medicine'  down  the  dog's 
throat,  to  decide  him  to  defy  even  the 
arm  of  the  law.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
policeman  and  the  clerk  pounded  for 
admission  in  vain. 

"Open  up — let  us  in"  the  two  men 
cried  in  unison  for  the  twenty-eighth 
time. 

"Not  on  your  life"  called  Dick, 
clear  out  of  here  or  I'll  have  you  both 
up  for  house-breaking." 

"It's  posion"  gasped  the  clerk,  "I 
made  a  mistake;  the  medicine  I  gave 
you  is  poison." 

"She's  taken  poison"  repeated  the 
policeman. 

Within  the}'  heard  a  shrill  cry  Irom 
Mrs.  Dick,  and  then,  as  Madam  Corson 
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panted  up  the  stairs  followed  by  Doc- 
tor McFinney  with  antedotes  and  a 
stomach  pump,  the  firm  voice  of  Dick, 
"I'm  glad  of  it!" 

"No,  no"  it  was  the  agonized  voice 
of  Mrs.  Dick,  "Quick,  Quick,  help  me!" 

The  policeman  hesitated  no  longer. 

"Stand  back"  he  cried  and  hurled 
himself  against  the  door. 

"  It  ends  all  our  troubles"  they  heard 
Mitchell  exclaim,  elation  in  his  voice, 
"it's  a  blamed  good  thing." 

"The  brute"  sobbed  Madam  Corson, 
"they've  just  been  to  the  opera,  he's 
fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the  chorus 
girls.  It's  his  newspaper  blood;  I've 
always  suspected  him." 

Under  the  policeman's  second  assault 
the  door  burst  open  just  as  a  triumphant 
cry  sounded  from  Mrs.  Dick.  The 
officer,  precipitated  into  the  room,  was 
followed  closely  bj'  the  drug-clerk,  the 
doctor  and  the  landlady.  The  sight 
which  met  their  gaze  was  so  unexpected 
that  they  paused  abruptly  from  sheer 
surprise,  while  the  third-floor  paying- 
guests  trooped  down  and  looked  over 
their  shoulders,  and  in  the  sudden 
silence  the  insistant  voices  of  the  revel- 
lers rose  up  again  outside,  demanding 
the  "pink  poison"  and  "the  corpse's 
pajamas." 

On  the  floor  knelt  Dick  and  his  wife, 
both  regardless  of  everj'thing  but  a 
little  pug  pup,  which  having  success- 
fully ejected  the  dose  of  poison  and  the 
cause  of  its  troubles  along  with  it,  was 
frolicking  joyfully  between  them. 

"The  poison"  gasped  the  clerk  blankly 
"has  your  wife  taken  it?" 

"She  has  not"  declared  Dick  as  he 
arose  and  faced  the  assemblage  with  all 
the  dignity  he  could  muster,  "the  medi- 
cine was  for  the  dog,  and  if  this  story 
ever  gets  out  I'll  sue  you  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act;  your  poison 
is  absolutely  worthless." 


The  policeman  looked  sheepish,  but 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  law  by  a 
happy  thought.  He  grasped  the  drug- 
clerk  by  the  arm. 

"You're  under  arrest  for  selling  poison 
as  medicine"  he  said,  "come  along  to 
the  Station." 

The  drug-clerk's  relief  at  the  averted 
tragedy  was  so  great  that  he  went  will- 
ingly. 

The  Doctor  thrust  his  stomach-pump 
under  his  arm  and  left  the  room  with  a 
remark  that  went  unchallenged  only 
because  unintelligable. 

"And  the  dog?"  Madam  Corson 
faced  the  guilty  pair  with  folded  arms. 
The  paying-guests,  with  lingering  looks 
of  pity  at  the  Mitchell's  withdrew  one 
by  one.  Under  Madam  Corson's  stern 
gaze  Mrs.  Dick  shrank  visibly;  Dick 
lost  his  assurance  and  wilted.  In  the 
distance  could  be  heard  the  stuttering 
diminuendo  of  the  revellers  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  policeman  and  his  prisoner, — 
"Where  are  the  p-p-poisoned  p-p-pink 
p-p-pajamas?" 

It  was  Melisande  who  saved  the  sit- 
uation. With  a  shrill  pipe  that  would 
some  day  be  a  bark  she  romped  reck- 
lessly up  to  Madam  Corson's  forbidding 
figure,  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  her 
purple  kimona  and  tugged  at  it  gently. 
Madam  Corson's  figure  unbent.  Her 
features  broke  into  a  smile.  Leaning 
down  while  Dick  and  his  wife  watched 
her  with  bated  breath,  she  picked  up 
the  puppy  benignly. 

"You  and  your  wife  need  sleep"  she 
said,  "let  me  take  the  darling  for  the 
rest  of  the  night." 

Next  morning  there  was  only  one 
frame  in  Madam  Corson's  front  hall 
where  formerly  two  had  hung.  It  con- 
tained the  picture  of  an  orange  Saint 
Bernard  rescuing  a  magenta  child  from 
a  mauve  river.  The  notice,  "No  Dogs 
Allowed",  was  gone. 
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HANNAH  MEADE'S  VALENTINE 

By  Mary  C.  Robinson. 


''  I  "*HE  old  Ransom  Meade  house  stands 
-*-  well  back  from  the  Weaverville 
road  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  From  the 
front  windows,  Miss  Hannah  Meade 
could  see  the  red  roof  of  the  dwelling 
of  Nathan  Grant,  her  nearest  neighbor; 
but  as  old  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  town  gos- 
sip, often  said,  with  an  aggrieved  air: 

"Nathan  Grant  aint  got  no  women 
far  Miss  Hanner  to  neighbor  with,  en 
its  jest  plum  wasteful  fer  two  single  folk 
to  live  way  off  there  by  theirselves  when 
either  house  is  too  big  fer  both  of  'em. 
A  body'd  think  they'd  reason  it  out 
that-a-way  now  that  old  Ransom  Meade 
is  dead  en  buried." 

No  one  realized  the  lonliness  of  the 
situation  as  Miss  Hannah  did;  and  the 
eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
father's  death  she  was  unusually  lonely 
and  depressed.  She  had  been  in  town 
during  the  day,  and  everywhere  she 
went  people  were  busily  gay  buying 
valentines  and  preparing  for  the  feast 
day  of  the  sentimental  saint,  for  the 
morrow  was  the  fourteenth  of  Febru- 
ary. Miss  Hannah  received  many  in- 
vitations to  remain  in  town,  but  refused 
them  all,  drawn  homeward  by  the 
strange  fascination  of  solitude  for  the 
heart  that  mourns. 

She  had  her  tea  early  by  the  parlor 
fire,  and  when  Eula,  her  maid  of  all 
work,  had  taken  away  the  tea  things, 
she  sat  gazing  at  the  changing  shapes 
and  colors  of  the  fire  with  her  usually 
busy  fingers  clasped  idly  in  her  lap. 
"Miss  Hanner"  to  quote  Mrs.  Perkins, 


"hes  seen  a  heap  er  trouble;  but  it  jest 
sweetens  her  es  the  frost  does  a  plump 
persimmon."  At  thirty-five  there  were 
no  silver  threads  in  the  brown  abundance 
of  her  hair,  her  pleasant  face  was  smooth 
and  rosy  and  her  figure  rounded  and 
girlishly  erect.  When  she  was  a  serious- 
faced  little  girl  of  thirteen,  her  dying 
mother  had  listened  with  a  peaceful 
face  to  Hannah's  promise  to  make  home 
comfortable  to  father  and  to  be  a  mother 
to  bobby  Bonnie. 

The  promise  had  been  faithfully  kept; 
with  only  the  help  of  old  Aunt  Patsy, 
the  colored  cook,  Hannah  had  been 
house-keeper  and  nurse.  Bonnie  was  a 
pretty,  impetuous,  exacting  child,  and 
the  love  and  devotion  of  the  sisters  were 
remarkable.  It  had  been  an  appalling 
bereavement  to  Hannah  when  Bonnie, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  fell  ill  with  fever 
and  died.  But  in  her  grief  she  did  not 
forget  the  first  part  of  her  promise  to 
her  mother,  and  Ransom  Meade  had  a 
cherry  and  comfortable  home  so  long 
as  he  lived. 

Then,  too,  it  had  been  whispered 
about  that  Miss  Hannah  had  known 
the  sorrow  of  an  ill-fated  love-affair. 
It  was  certain  that  after  a  long  and 
apparently  blissful  courtship,  Nathan 
Grant  and  she  had  parted  company. 
Not  even  the  persevering  Miss  Perkins 
could  find  the  key  to  the  situation,  for 
Nathan  Grant  was  severely  reticent, 
and  Miss  Hannah  kept  her  own  counsel. 
They  were  seemingly  on  pleasant  terms, 
but  the  courtship  was  at  an  end. 

Miss  Hannah   sat,   pensively   turning 
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the  pages  of  her  life  backward  in  the 
firelight.  She  was  thinking  of  Bonnie, 
when  suddenly,  just  as  the  mantel 
clock  chimed  eleven,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  startled  by  a  faint,  wailing  cry. 
The  wind  that  had  gone  down  with  the 
sun  was  rising  again,  and  as  she  listened 
it  moaned  about  the  house  and  tried 
the  shutters  feebly. 

"It  was  only  the  wind;  I  am  getting 
nervous  enough  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Perkins 
if  she  knew,  for  I  fancied  I  heard  Bonnie 
crying  just  as  she  used,  when  I  first 
took  care  of  her  at  night"  said  Miss 
Hannah  half-aloud,  and  taking  up  a 
book,  she  drew  her  chair  to  the  table 
and  adjusted  the  lamp. 

Hardly  was  she  seated  when  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  shook  the  silence. 
She  caught  up  the  lamp  and  hurried 
through  the  intervening  rooms  to  the 
back  bed-room  where  Eula  slept.  The 
light  was  still  burning  in  the  girl's 
room,  but  Eula  had  fallen  asleep  while 
stitching  on  a  red  calico  heart. 

"Eula",  said  Miss  Hannah,  touching 
her  shoulder,  "there's  someone  at  the 
door.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me. 
Hurry!" 

"Laws  seks.  Miss  Hannah,  I  alius 
done  tole  yo',  we  be  bu'ned  up  or  toted 
off  some  dese  yer  drifTul  nights", 
whined  Eula  as  she  followed  her  mistress 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  in 
which  sleepiness  and  fear  were  curiously 
mingled.  "Don'  yo'  open  dat  do'. 
Miss  Hannah,  honey.  Ask  'em  who 
dar,  chile!"  ■ 

To  Miss  Hannah's  demand  "Who  is 
there?"  there  was  no  response,  nor  was 
the  knocking  repeated.  As  the  two 
women  listened  in  puzzled  silence  a 
piteous,  wailing  cry  seemed  to  creep  in 
under  the  door,  and  linger  pleadingly 
about  them. 

"Hants"  gasped  Eula,  her  black  face 
turning  fairly  ashen  with  fright,  "come 


away  fum  yeah  quick,  Miss  Hannah, 
chile,  befo'  dey  gits  us  bofe!  Fo'  de 
Lawd — " 

"Hants"  interrupted  Miss  Hannah, 
"nonsense!  It's  a  child's  voice.  Take 
the  lamp,  Eula",  and  she  turned  the 
key,  unlocked  the  door  and  threw  it 
open. 

It  had  begun  to  snow  at  dusk,  and 
the  veranda  steps  were  white;  this  soft 
covering  had  been  recently  disturbed 
by  footsteps  and  the  sweep  of  a  woman's 
gown.  Miss  Hannah,  shading  the  lamp 
with  her  hand,  peered  out  into  the 
darkness;  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen, 
but  a  large  market-basket  stood  just 
outside  the  door.  Miss  Hannah  took  it 
up,  fastened  the  door  again,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  maid  went  back  into  the 
parlor. 

The  basket  was  covered  with  an  old 
newspaper  and  from  beneath  this  pro- 
tecting sheet  a  plump,  healthy,  six- 
weeks  old  baby,  wrapped  in  an  ample 
piece  of  unbleached  cotton,  blinked  at 
the  lamp  and  the  fire  with  wide,  dark 
eyes. 

"Seks,  Miss  Hannah,  jes  luk  er  dat 
young  un,  grinnin'  at  de  fiah.  Starve  to 
def  an'  froze  stiff,  'cep  fer  me  en  yo', 
honey!"  chuckled  Eula,  leaning  over 
the  basket  excitedly. 

Miss  Hannah  took  up  the  child. 

"It  is  perfectly  warm"  she  said;  "it 
must  have  been  well-wrapped ;  and  the 
things  were  taken  off  when  I  heard  it 
cry  the  first  time.  Perhaps  they  were 
afraid  the  wrappings  would  be  known." 

"Shel  I  git  some  milk  fer  de  chile, 
en  wa'm  it  yeah  by  de  fiah,  Miss 
Hannah?" 

"No,  Eula"  said  Miss  Hannah,  who 
was  examining  the  baby  with  practiced 
hand,"  I  think  it  has  just  been  fed,  it 
seems  so  contented;  get  my  grey  shawl 
and  I  will  wrap  it  up  in  that  till  I  find 
some  clothes.     Then  bring  some  night's 
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milk  and  another  bucket  of  coal.  We 
will  have  to  keep  the  poor  little  thing 
tonight." 

"Who  yo'  reckon  done  tu'n  dat  baby 
out  on  sech  er  night?  Dey  is  Satan's 
own  kin,  dat's  sho'." 

Miss  Hannah  had  unpinned  a  bit  of 
paper  from  the  cotton  cloth  the  baby 
had  been  wrapped  in,  and  bent  towards 
the  light  with  it,  She  read,  written  in  a 
disguised  or  unpracticed  hand : 

"Miss  banner  meed,  I  noes  yer  a 
good  woman  en  i  hopes  yer  will 
feel  like  takin  en  lovin  my  baby 
haint  got  nobody  to  clame  her  but 
me,  mores  my  shame,  en  i  prumis 
ef  yewuns  ul  keep  her  never  to  come 
anigh  her  no  more,     a  frend." 

Miss  Hannah  twisted  the  bit  of  paper 
thoughtfully  in  her  fingers,  looking  at 
the  bit  of  humanity  in  her  lap. 

Eula  brought  the  shawl,  and  Miss 
Hannah  wrapped  the  baby  up  snugly 
in  it,  as  the  girl  hurried  in  and  out,  with 
coal,  a  bowl  of  milk,  cup,  spoon,  sugar- 
bowl,  the  saucepan  and  lastly  the  tea- 
kettle. 

"That  will  do,  Eula"  said  Miss 
Hannah,  smiling  at  the  maid's  prepa- 
rations, "you  can  go  to  bed  now." 

"O,  Miss  Hannah,  lemme  hoi'  de 
baby  wile  yo'  done  fin'  heh  does." 

"The  baby  will  be  all  right  in  the 
sofa  corner;  it  isn't  a  good  plan  to  hold 
little  babies"  said  Miss  Hannah  sed- 
ately; "Go  to  bed  now,  Eula." 

The  maid  knew  that  tone  of  her 
mistress'  voice,  and,  replenishing  the 
fire,  left  the  room,  chuckling  and  sput- 
tering as  she  went. 

Presently  Miss  Hannah  laid  the  baby, 
that  had  fallen  contentedly  asleep,  in  a 
nest  of  pillows  in  the  sofa  corner,  and 
taking  the  lamp,  went  out  into  the  hall 
and  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs.  She 
went  into  her  own  sleeping  room,   put 


on  a  jacket,  tied  a  neckerchief  over  her 
ears,  and  taking  a  key  from  a  box  on 
her  dressing-table,  went  again  into  the 
hall  and  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room 
adjoining  her  own. 

This  room  was  small  and  very  cold 
with  the  dampness  of  long  disuse.  It 
was  "Bonnie's  room",  and  was  only 
entered  for  the  necessary  airing  and 
dusting.  Miss  Hannah  set  the  lamp 
upon  the  table  and  pulled  a  small 
trunk  from  the  closet  out  into  the  room. 
She  threw  back  the  lid  and  began  lay- 
ing out  the  folded  garments.  There 
were  soft  blue  and  crimson  wool  gowns, 
white  and  gingham  aprons,  muslin 
dresses,  sunbonnets,  hats  and  every- 
thing that  a  young  girl  wears;  beneath 
these  were  the  half  worn  baby  shoes, 
the  first  short  frocks,  and  the  sheer 
long  robes  and  little  slips  that  baby 
Bonnie  had  looked  so  winsome  in. 

With  pensive  but  determined  face 
Miss  Hannah  laid  the  infant  clothes 
together,  and  began  to  replace  the  other 
garments.  School-books  had  been  piled 
upon  them,  and  as  she  put  them  back  a 
small  blank-book  slipped  from  among 
them  and  fell,  open,  into  her  lap.  It 
was  a  journal  she  had  given  Bonnie  on 
her  last  birthday,  and  as  she  looked  at 
the  closely  written  page,  a  tear  fell  upon 
it.  She  lifted  the  book  to  brush  the 
tear  aside,  and  her  gaze  was  held  by 
her  own  name.  Half  unconsciously  she 
read: 

"That  mean  old  Nathan  Grant  shan't 
have  my  sister,  Hannah.  He  can't 
love  her  as  I  do,  though  he  tries  to  act 
like  he  does;  I  suppose  it's  wicked  not 
to  give  Hannah  that  letter.  He  said 
he  was  going  away  for  a  whole  month 
and  it  was  something  he  wanted  her, 
particular  to  know.  I  asked  him  did  he 
forget  to  tell  her  when  he  was  over 
yesterday,  and  he  did  look  so  silly,  I'm 
sure  it's  a  love  letter.     I  wish  I  could 
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be  wicked  enough  to  read  it,  but  I 
can't.  If  I  just  hide  it,  Hannah'll 
never  miss  it,  and  when  I  am  grown  up, 
and  we  are  keeping  house  together, 
and  that  Nathan  Grant  is  married,  I'll 
give  it  to  her,  and  won't  we  laugh." 

Miss  Hannah  read  the  page  over 
again,  the  dazed  look  in  her  eyes  giving 
place  to  a  tremulous  eagerness.  She 
turned  the  contents  of  the  trunk  out 
upon  the  floor,  and  searched  every 
pocket  and  fold  of  the  garments, 
between  the  pages  of  the  books,  and  in 
all  of  Bonnie's  boxes  for  the  letter 
Hannah'd  never  miss."  It  was  a 
fruitless  search;  and  as  she  sat  turning 
again  the  fated  page  with  fingers  that 
shook  with  cold  and  excitement,  the 
baby's  waking  wail  roused  her,  and 
taking  the  lamp,  she  left  the  room. 

The  faint,  fretful  cry  as  she  came 
out  into  the  hallway  recalled  Bonnie's 
wailing  with  the  fever;  and,  startled  by  a 
new  thought,  Miss  Hannah  clung  to 
the  baluster,  weak  with  the  rush  of 
strange  events  and  ideas  that  had 
crowded  upon  her  in  the  last  few  hours. 

What  was  it,  she  asked  herself,  that 
had  worried  Bonnie  so  in  her  delirium? 
Oh,  if  she  could  only  remember!  The 
baby  cried  again  and  she  seemed  to 
hear  Bonnie's  voice: 

"Just  please  look  in  father's  old 
secretary,  sister,  please,  please  do.  Not 
for  anything  I  want,  but  to  find  some- 
thing of  yours.  My  head  aches  so  I 
can't  tell  you,  but  you  will  forgive  me, 
won't  you,  sister?" 

Miss  Hannah  hurried  to  the  parlor, 
put  down  the  lamp,  and  with  shaking 
hands  opened  the  old,  unused  secretary. 
There  were  many  drawers  and  cubby- 
holes, stacked  with  old  letters,  deeds 
and  bills.  She  threw  them  all  on  the 
floor,  searching  among  them  with  fever- 
ish haste.  The  baby's  cry  grew  more 
persistent,  but  she  did  not  hear  it,  for 


Bonnie's  ravings  sounded  in  her  ears. 
She  was  putting  back  a  drawer  which 
she  had  emptied,  when,  through  some 
impulse,  she  drew  it  out  again,  and 
putting  her  hand  into  the  vacant  place, 
drew  her  fingers  along  the  top.  An 
envelope  pushed  far  to  the  front  and  held 
in  a  crevice,  stayed  her  hand,  and  she 
drew  it  forth.  It  was  soiled  and  rumpled, 
but  addressed  to  her  in  Nathan  Grant's 
handwriting.  A  sudden  faintness  seized 
her,  and  she  sank  upon  the  sofa  beside 
the  baby,  whose  cry  was  now  an  exas- 
perated scream. 

Presently  she  arose,  and,  putting  the 
letter  beneath  a  paper-weight  on  the 
table,  lest  it  should  take  to  itself  wings, 
warmed  some  milk  and  fed  the  baby 
patiently  with  a  spoon.  Then  she  put 
the  papers  neatly  back  into  the  desk 
and  turned  to  leave  the  room;  but  at 
the  door  she  paused,  came  back,  took 
the  letter  and  gave  the  baby  a  rapturous 
kiss. 

She  went  up  to  Bonnie's  room  and 
put  the  little  trunk  in  order,  without 
releasing  the  letter,  gathered  up  the 
little  garments  and  the  journal,  and 
returned  to  the  parlor. 

She  sat  down  by  the  fire  with  the 
unopened  envelope  in  her  lap.  There 
was  a  new  radiance  in  her  face  and  she 
said  softly:  "He  did  love  me."  Startled 
by  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  she 
looked  shyly  over  at  the  baby  and 
colored  like  a  girl.  It  was  three  o'clock 
when  she  went  to  the  desk  for  pen  and 
ink,  and  sitting  down  with  the  little 
journal  for  a  writing-pad,  wrote: 

"Friend  Nathan: — I  have  found 
the  enclosed  letter  tonight.  Through 
a  mistake  I  did  not  receive  it  when 
it  was  sent.  After  such  a  long 
time  it  may  not  contain  anything 
you  would  care  to  have  me  read, 
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and  I  send  it  to  you  unopened,  for 
your  consideration. 

Your  friend, 

Hannah  Meade. 

When  this  prim  little  note  was  en- 
closed with  the  long  lost  letter  in  an 
evelope  and  properly  addressed.  Miss 
Hannah  nestled  under  a  comforter 
beside  the  baby,  and  slept  sweetly  till 
Eula's  fire-building,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, aroused  her.  She  lifted  her  head, 
and  looking  into  the  baby's  eyes  she 
seemed  to  see  a  new  world  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  their  clear  depths. 
She  sang  softly  as  she  washed  and 
dressed  the  little  waif  in  Bonnie's 
daintiest  garments,  and  when  Eula  came 
to  summon  her  to  breakfast,  the  maid 
exclaimed  admiringly: 

"Clar  to  Goshen,  Miss  Hannah,  but 
yo'  is  bloomin'  dis  mo'nin';  jes  es  ef  yo' 
had'n  er  sot  up  with  no  cryin'  yungon 
de  bes'  ob  de  night.  En  dat  baby  she's 
a  plum  chehubum.  Les  me  en  yo' 
dopt  heh,  honey.  We  needs  somefun 
to  break  up  ouah  lonesomeness.  We 
does  so!" 

Eula  was  dispatched  with  the  im- 
portant letter  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over.  Miss  Hannah,  after  repeated 
charges  not  to  stop,  to  speak  to  no  one, 
and,  if  Mr.  Grant  was  not  at  home,  to 
bring  the  letter  back  at  once,  stood  on 
the  veranda  and  watched  the  girl  till 
she  disappeared  over  the  hill  back  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  house.  When  she  went 
back  into  the  house  the  crisp  morning 
air  had  brought  a  becoming  color  to 
her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  very  young 
and  pretty  as  she  caught  up  the  as- 
tonished baby  and  covered  its  velvety 
face  with  kisses. 

The  soft  color  deepened  when,  fifteen 
minutes  later,  Nathan  Grant  opened 
the  parlor  door  and  walked  in.  He  was 
a   tall,   dark   man   of   thirty-nine,   with 


keen,  gray  eyes.  Those  eyes  were 
softened  with  a  curious  gentleness  as 
he  said.: 

"It  was  like  you  not  to  read  the 
letter,  Hannah;  but  you  might  have 
known  I  never  said  a  word  to  you  that  I 
would  care  to  change.  And  I  have  been 
hungering  for  a  word  or  a  reason  all 
these  years.  Come  let  us  read  it  to- 
gether." And  drawing  her  down  on  the 
sofa  beside  him  they  read  together  the 
long  delayed  declaration,  and  Nathan, 
reading  Hannah's  happiness  in  her  eyes, 
took  the  kiss  that  had  been  waiting  for 
him  eleven  years. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  unconscious 
cause  of  their  new-found  happiness  had 
been  admired  to  Hannah's  satisfaction, 
Nathan  said : 

"Of  course  we'll  adopt  her,  dear;  and 
she  ought  to  have  some  happy  kind  of 
a  name;  Joy,  Welcome,  Blessing  or 
something  similar." 

Hannah,  delighted  at  this  unsuspected 
depth  of  sentiment,  said  softly,  as  she 
stood  with  Nathan's  arm  around  her 
looking  down  at  the  baby  that  smiled 
up  at  them  with  an  exceedingly  unbaby- 
like  expression  of  wisdom  and  self- 
complacency  : 

"Let  us  call  her  Valentine,  because 
of  the  day  she  came  to  us  and  the  hap- 
piness she  brought." 

"I  knew  you'd  say  the  right  thing. 
You  always  do  when  you  get  a  chance! " 
said  Nathan,  delightedly,  sitting  down 
to  watch  the  baby  while  Hannah  went 
to  give  directions  for  a  tete-a-tete 
dinner. 

The  marvelous  tale  of  the  baby  and 
the  betrothal  kept  Mrs.  Perkins  busj' 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  She  set  the 
town  laughing  by  telling  Mrs.  Colonel 
Ingram  "Miss  Hanner  is  the  patient- 
est  critter  I  ever  did  see.  She's  set  down 
en  wait  fer  a  husband  and  a  heap  sight 
contenteder  then  me  or  you'd  wait  fer 
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our  dinner!  When  she  could  have  him 
fer  the  askin'  too,."  But  this  was  for- 
gotten in  the  mirth  that  followed  her 
remark  at  Major  Colvin's:  "Nathan 
Grant  alius  hes  hed  the  repertation  o' 
bein'  forehanded,  en  he  haint  lost  his 
repertation  in  startin  'a  fambly!" 

At  the  close  of  a  two-weeks  courtship, 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  demands  of 
the  baby  upon  Miss  Hannah's  attention, 
Nathan  insisted  upon  being  married  at 
once,  before  this  child  parted  them  as 
another  had  done!  A  wedding  trip, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  exactly 
practicable,  and  neither  cared  for  an 
elaborate  home  wedding,  so,  one  bright 
morning  in  early  March  they  drove  into 
Reverend  Mr.  Service's  and  were  quietly 
married.  Mrs.  Perkins  happened,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  to  be  at  Mrs. 
Service's  and  witnessed  the  ceremony. 


She  was  evidently  more  unsettled  by 
the  event  than  Miss  Hannah,  for  when 
asked  for  particulars  she  declared  that 
Mr.  Service  chose  his  scriptural  reading 
from  Psalm  C,  4:  "Enter  into  his 
gates  with  thanksgiving"  etc.,  only  she 
insisted  he  misread  the  line  "Enter  into 
his  gates  with  the  valentine." 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Miss  Hannah 
locked  up  the  old  house  where  she  had 
spent  so  many  lonely  hours,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Eula  in  the  capacity  of 
nurse  for  the  "chehubum,"  was  in- 
stalled in  Nathan  Grant's  house,  where 
she  is  still  the  happy  mistress. 

Little  Valentine  grew  and  flourished 
and  became  a  bright,  beautiful  child, 
but,  though  looked  upon  as  the  oldest 
of  the  Grant  family  of  four  sturdy 
children,  she  is  more  often  spoken  of  as 
"Hannah  Meade's  Valentine." 


•^     •$•     -4^ 


'Taint  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain 

It's  jest  as  easy  to  rejoice; 

When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 

Why  rain's  my  choice. 

— James  W'hitcomb  Riley. 
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MAMMY— A  RECOLLECTION 

B3'  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell. 


"\^ /"HAT  a  character  was  the  Mammy 
•'  *  of  the  South !  Of  her  stories 
have  been  written,  poems  sung,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  speak 
tenderly  and  tearfully  of  her  memory. 
My  Mammy  is  a  very  recent  memory, 
having  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three, 
a  hale,  wrinkled,  stout,  old  yellow 
woman,  full  of  the  splendor  of  the  past, 
and  pride  and  laudable  ambition  for 
her  "chillun,"  as  she  always  called  us. 

So  well  has  Mammy  drilled  me  in  the 
ways  of  our  former  glory,  and  tbe  excit- 
ing period  of  "endurin  de  time  uv  de 
waha",  that  I  seem  to  remember  events 
which  occurred  before  I  was  born. 

Mammy's  house  was  a  small  two 
roomed  building,  the  walls  covered  by 
pictures,  most  of  them  representing 
scriptural  scenes. 

Over  the  mantel  was  a  smoke  be- 
grimed photograph  of  me  in  my  first 
ball  dress,  a  pink  silk,  trimmed  in  lilies 
of  the  valley  and  white  lace.  Mammy 
said,  "It  de  mos'  lifeless  picshure  ub 
you.  Honey,  I  ever  see."  The  dear, 
old  soul  meant  lifelike.  On  one  side  of 
my  photograph  is  a  picture  of  Daniel 
in  the  lion's  den.  Such  a  gorgeous, 
jolly  Daniel,  arrayed  in  a  skyblue  robe 
with  a  brilliant  red  scarf  about  his 
shoulders,  high  tan  boots,  and  in  his 
hand,  a  dainty  cane.  The  lions  are 
black,  with  yellow  manes  and  tails.  ■ 
On  the  other  side  is  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  The  Savior  is  pictured  as 
standing  by  the  grave,  a  massive  gold 
crown  on  his  head,  a  crimson  robe  with 
a  green  front,  and  holding  aloft  an 
enormous  scepter,   while    Lazarus  rises 


from  his  tomb  attired  in  a  voluminous 
pink  costume,  and  a  large  purple  turban. 
Mary  and  Martha,  in  somewhat  modern 
garments  of  red  and  white,  are  standing 
in  the  back  ground.  In  this  cheerful 
company  my  face  smiles  down  from  the 
mantel. 

In  the  little  garden  at  the  front  of 
the  house  were  quantities  of  old  fash- 
ioned flowers.  From  them  Mammy 
often  brought  me  full  blown  roses, 
sweet  pinks  and  marigolds  tied  in  tight 
bunches  without  the  vestige  of  a  sprig 
of  green. 

Often  I  would  be  called  to  the  back 
piazza  to  speak  to  Mammy's  boy. 
This  boy  was  about  forty  years  old, 
more  than  six  feet  tall,  and  the  frame 
of  a  Hercules.  "Well,  Isaac",  I  would 
say,  "what  is  wanted  this  morning?" 

"Mammy  tole  me  to  say  she  got  one 
uv  her  poly  spells,  an'  she  say  please 
come  see  her,  an '  bring  a  few  little 
things..' 

"I  will  come  this  afternoon,  what 
does  she  need. 

"She  say  she  la'k  a  sack  uv  flour,  an' 
some  tea,  an'  some  sugar,  and  a  flannin' 
petticoat." 

These  I  promise  to  bring,  and  Isaac 
turns  to  leave,  but  before  reaching  the 
gate  he  turns  back  saying: 

"I  'clare  to  gracious,  Miss  Lila,  if  I 
ain't  done  mos'  fergit  the  res'.  Mammj- 
say  she  clean  out  u\-  wood,  an'  if  you 
got  any  ham  she  sho'  would  la'k  jus'  a 
little  tase'." 

Of  course  she  received  these  additions 
to  her  housekeeping.  I  willingl}-  helped 
Mammy,  but  sometimes  I  did  object  to 
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feeding  her  company.  She  usually 
entertained  four  or  five  for  a  week 
during  her  "poly  spells." 

When  I  returned  from  boarding 
school,  and  began  to  go  about  with  the 
young  people  of  my  native  town, 
Mammy  formed  herself  into  a  committee 
of  one  to  pass  judgment  upon  my  as- 
sociates. 

"What  dat  young  Wilby  comin'  here 
fur?"  she  asked  one  day  in  her  direct 
manner.  "Mr.  Wilby  comes  to  see  me," 
I  replied,  "and  he  is  verj'  pleasant  and 
agreeable." 

"I  ain't  sayin'  he  ain't  pleasant  an' 
'greeable  too,  but  who  is  de  Wilbys? 
Ain't  I  know  'em,  root  an  branch, 
since  long  befoah  dat  boy  wus  bo'n. 
Who  were  he  pa,  who  were  he  pa? 
Ain't  he  done  drink  hisself  to  death,  an' 
nobody  don't  care  neither." 

I  was  somewhat  staggered  by  these 
negatives,  but  managed  to  reply,  "Mr. 
Wilby  is  not  to  blame  for  his  father's 
faults,  Mammy." 

"I  ain't  blamin'  him,  chile,  I  ain't 
blamin'  him,  but  I  knows  dat  Wilby 
blood,  an'  'tain't  no  good  what  I  does 
know.  He  pa  nobody,  an'  his  gran'  pa 
jus'  po'  white  trash.  He  may  be  real 
good  for  a  Wilby,  I  ain't  'sputin  dat, 
but  he  ain't  no  fitten  company  fur  you. 
Whut  yo'  gran'pa  say  he  see  you  walkin' 
longside  one  uv  dem  Wilbys?" 

When  she  went  back  to  grandpa  I 
always  ceased  argument.  This  worthy 
ancestor  had  been  dead  for  many  years, 
but  Mammy  held  him  up  to  me  as  an 
example  of  all  that  was  exclusive,  good 
and  perfect. 

At  another  time  she  came  to  the 
point  by  saying: 

"Ain't  I  see  you  walkin'  wid  one  uv 
dem  Burns  gals?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "Jessie  Burns,  a  sweet, 
pretty  girl." 


"What  you  know  'bout  dem  Burnses? 
Ain't  dey  come  here  since  de  waha? 
I  don't  think  much  uv  dese  here  strange 
folks." 

Mrs.  Burns  and  her  daughter  are 
ladies  wherever  they  came  from",  I 
replied  emphatically. 

"Maybe  dey  is  Honey,  maybe  dey  is, 
I  ain't  sayin'  dat  dey  ain't,  but  you 
bettah  know  'bout  dese  strange  folks 
dat  comes  from  way  off. 

Some  years  ago  a  family  of  Laneys 
came  to  spend  the  summer  in  our 
little,  mountain  town.  They  dressed 
well,  kept  plenty  of  horses,  spent  money 
freely,  and  made  quite  a  stir  in  our 
midst.  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  but 
met  them  at  several  of  our  simple  en- 
tertainments. They  had  been  in  town 
for  six  weeks  when  I  had  a  visit  from 
Mammy.  She  immediately  began  by 
saying,  "You  don't  know  dem  Laneys, 
does  you.  Baby?"  "I  have  never  called, 
but  have  met  them  frequently,"  I  re- 
plied, "Why  Mammy,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  Laneys?" 

"Praise  de  Lawd  you  ain't  been 
gwine  wid  dem.  Baby,  dey  is  nothin'. 
(Mammy  never  realized  that  I  was 
grown)  "wuss  dan  nothin'." 

"Good  Gracious!  What  have  they 
done,  they  do  not  seem  so  very  terrible. 

"Honey,  dey  Pa  wus  a  slave  trader, 
he  wus." 

One  must  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  south  to  understand  the  feeling  of 
slaves  toward  this  class  of  men.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  of 
human  beings,  and  held  in  great  con- 
tempt. Mammy  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  continued,  "Many  a  time  has  I 
seen  him  come  through  dis  town  on  his 
way  to  de  coas'  wid  po'  slaves.  One 
day  he  come  to  yo'  pa,  he  did  an'  he 
say  'Colonel,  dat  Yallah  Ben  uv  you's 
is  a  strong  fellah,  I'll  give  you  a  thous- 
and dollars  fur  him'.     Now  Ben  he  was 
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a  mighty  mean  niggah,  an'  he  wusn't 
wuth  no  thousan'  dollahs,  but  yo'  pa 
he  jus'  look  at  ole  man  Laney,  he  did, 
he  jus'  look  at  him  one  time,  then  he 
drawed  hisself  up  right  straight  an'  he 
say,  'Sir,  Valentine  Ripley  does  not  sell 
his  slaves',  an'  yo'  pa  tu'n,  an'  walk  off 
an'  lef  him." 

To  be  a  slave  owner  was  dignified, 
right  and  necessary,  giving  one  a  cer- 
tain prestige  and  superiority.  I  have 
heard  Mammy  express  profound  regret 
that  my  father's  grand  children  had 
never  owned  a  slave. 

Mammy  had  no  patience  with  pres- 
ent day  methods  of  rearing  children, 
and  spoke  with  withering  scorn  of  the 
various  infant  foods  and  drinks,  con- 
cluding with : 

"  I  raise  you  on  plain  cow  an'  hominy, 
an'  see  what  you  is. " 

One  of  our  friends  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  an  eye,  and  had  the  diseased 
member  replaced  by  one  of  glass. 
Mammy  was  discussing  the  new  eye 
with  me: 

"Baby,  dat  eye  look  more  samer  la'k 
a  eye  dan  de  one  de  doctah  done  tuk 
out,  and  dey  tells  me  she  sees  jus'  as 
good  outen  dat  glass  eye  as  she  done 
wid  sho'  nuff  eye." 

I  tried  to  explain  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  thing,  but  it  did  not  convince 
Mammy  who  replied : 

"Chile,  you  don't  know  nothin'  'bout 
dese  here  new  doctahs,  Dey  jus'  mos' 
makes  folks  new,  dey  makes  'em  eyes 
an'  laigs,  an'  han's,  an  footses.  I 
ain't  never  seen  no  new  haids,  but 
'taint'  surprisifi'  me  ef  day  do  make 
haids." 

She  did  not  intend  to  be  suprised 
even  by  a  miracle. 

Mammy  had  a  genuine  aversion  for 
what  she  called,  "des  here  plug  dogs". 

In  speaking  of  them  she  said : 


"Dey  calls  him  plug  dog,  but  sholey 
knot  dog  suit  him  bes'  of  all."  When  I 
asked  for  an  explanation  she  said,  "Well 
Baby,  his  face  all  twis'  up,  an'  his  tail 
all  twis'  up  same  like  he  tied  in  a  knot." 

She  was  also  something  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  often  expressed  very  good 
sense  if  not  in  very  pure  English.  Once 
when  I  was  fretting  over  a  serious  dis- 
appointment she  said : 

"Honey  chile,  it  would  be  a  heap 
more  bettah  fur  you,  ef  you  wus  to  take 
things  more  easier." 

At  another  time  I  heard  one  of  the 
servants  telling  her  of  what  he  pre- 
ferred in  his  work,  and  finally  he  said: 
"But  aunt  Harriet  I'd  ruther  do  it  this 
way,"  to  which  Mammy  promptly 
replied:  "Fred,  in  this  life  you  don't 
always  get  yo'  ruthers." 

One  day  she  informed  me  that  a 
child  had  "information  of  the  chest," 
and  when  I  suggested  that  he  had 
better  have  it  in  his  head,  she  looked 
puzzled  and  replied:  "I  reckon  so. 
Baby,  I  reckon  so." 

Mammy  was  a  born  aristocrat,  and 
if  she  had  possessed  the  blood  of  the 
Howards  could  not  have  been  more 
distant  and  haughty  to  her  inferiors. 
After  a  visit  from  one  of  our  former 
slaves  I  was  telling  Mammy  something 
that  Dilsey  had  said. 

"Mammy,  aunt  Dilsey  said  that 
many  a  time  she  held  me  in  her  arms," 
but  I  got  no  further,  for  Mammy  rose  in 
her  wrath  saying:  "Did  Dilsey  tell  you 
dat?  de  low,  common  niggah,  She 
ain't  never  lay  her  han's  on  you.  You 
'spose  I  wus  goin'  to  let  a  common  co'n 
fiel'  niggah  touch  one  uv  my  white 
chillun?  I  never  has  nothin'  to  do  wid 
dat  black  ooman,  but  I  sho'  will  ax  her 
whut  she  up  an'  tell  you  dat  story  fur. 
Dat  Dilsey,  why  chile,  she  ain't  eben 
'lowed  'bout  de  house,  jus'  wuk  in  de 
fiel',  an'  she  ain't  fitten  fur  nothin'  else. 
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She  dat  outdacious  es  to  up  an'  tell 
you  she  e^•ah  lay  her  black  han's  on 
you.  I  'low  to  see  Dilsey  'bout  dat,  I 
sho'  does." 

To  Mammy  our  winter  sports  of 
skating,  coasting  and  sledding  were 
"skeetin',  sliddin'  and  sleddin',  while 
icicles  were  always  "ice-tickles". 
Mammy's  boy  ran  away  and  married,  a 
fact  which  he  tried  to  hide  from  her 
fearing  her  disapproval.  When  she 
asked  him  the  direct  question  he  tried 
to  answer  evasively.  This  she  sternly 
rebuked  saying,  "  I  ain't  say  is  you  ain't, 
I  want  to  know  ain't  you  is?" 


An  insurance  agent  endeavored  to 
persuade  Mammy  to  insure  her  life, 
promising  her  a  certain  amount  for 
sickness,  and  a  considerable  sum  for 
funeral  expenses.  To  him  she  said: 
"Go  long  man,  my  white  folks  gwine 
to  take  care  uv  me  when  I'se  sick,  an' 
dey  gwine  to  bury  me  when  I'se  dead." 

Her  faith  was  not  misplaced,  for  her 
"white  folks,"  cared  for  her  to  the  end, 
and  followed  her  regretfully  to  the  last 
resting  place,  knowing  that  her  like 
shall  not  be  seen  again. 


DEAR  LITTLE  GOLDEN  HEAD 

(By  R.  E.  Walker.) 

Dear  little  golden  head, 

Where  did  you  get  that  curl? 
Where  did  you  get  those  lips  of  red? 

'  Where  those  teeth  of  pearl? 
Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  of  blue? 

\  Where  those  dimples  dear? 
Where  those  cheeks  of  the  rosebud's  hue? 
And  where  those  smiles  of  cheer? 


O  God  took  part  of  the  sunset's  glow 

And  made  for  me  this  curl; 
And  he  made  mj'  lips  from  a  shell,  I  know; 

But  I  found  m}'  teeth  of  pearl. 
My  eyes  mother  got  from  the  great  blue  sky, 

She  ga\-e  me  the  dimples  too, 
My  cheeks  were  blown  as  the  winds  passed  by, 

But  I  made  these  smiles  for  you. 
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NEW  FURROWS 

By  Annie  T.  Colcock 


*   *  "Having  reaped  and  garnered,  bring  the 

plougli 
And  draw  new  furrows  'neatli  the  healthy  morn 
And  plant  the  great  hereafter  in  this  Now." 

— Mrs.  Browning. 

I 

''  I  "*HE  new  member  seated  herself  in  a 
■*-  secluded  corner,  with  an  armful  of 
books  and  pamphlets;  but,  after  spread- 
ing them  on  the  table  before  her,  she 
turned  and  surveyed  the  small,  quiet 
reading  room  with  eyes  of  intelligent 
curiosity.  Compared  to  the  spacious, 
marble-corridored  library  in  the  western 
town  which  for  the  last  five  years  she 
had  called  home,  this  was  distinctly  a 
disappointment.  She  had  felt  a 
thrill  of  reverent  anticipation  when 
enrolling  her  name — if  only  for  three 
months — on  the  books  of  the  second 
oldest  subscription  library  in  America; 
but  a  study  of  the  catalogue  had  rather 
dashed  her  ardor,  for  at  first  sight  its 
limitations  were  more  ovbious  than  its 
riches.  She  was  disappointed  also  in 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room;  two 
or  three  elderly  men  at  the  magazine 
table;  a  party  of  school  girls  crowding 
the  corner  dedicated  to  ju\enile  fiction; 
and,  at  the  adjoining  desk,  a  graceful, 
dark  haired  girl  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
newest  novels  of  the  day.  The  atmos- 
phere of  study  was  entirely  lacking; 
she  felt  her  own  avidity  for  information 
was  here  without  a  parallel. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  she  took  up 
an  old  calf-bound  colonial  History  from 
the  table  before  her  and  idly  turned  to 
the  title  page;  it  was  a  first  edition, 
acquired  by  the  library  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


five  years  ago.  That  set  her  thinking. 
And  all  at  once  she  realized  that  her 
first  comparison  had  been  unfair.  This 
was  not  a  bran  new  public  library, 
erected  and  stocked  by  the  munificence 
of  some  mushroom  millionaire;  nor  was 
it  the  adjunct  of  any  institution  of 
learning,  supplied  by  its  trustees  with 
the  required  reading  for  high  school, 
college  or  university  courses:  it  was 
merely  an  accumulation  of  good  liter- 
ature, gathered  slowly  in  the  course  of 
nearly  two  centuries  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  tastes  of  a  small  but  culti- 
vated community.  So!  And  the  ear- 
nest brown  eyes  of  the  new  member 
wandered  again  from  the  decorous, 
sombre  shelves  to  the  pretty  occupant 
of  the  adjoining  desk,  where  they 
lingered  thoughtfully.  Those  slender 
white  hands  holding  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward's  new  story  testified  to  several 
generations  of  refinement,  doubtless 
their  owner's  great-great-grandmother 
had  enjoyed  Clarissa  Harlowe  when 
it  first  appeared  in  print. 

Suddenly,  the  freshly  bound,  gilt 
lettered  volume  was  lowered-  a  trifle, 
and  two  long  lashed  violet  eyes  straightly 
returned  her  gaze.  The  new  member 
blushed,  and  diligently  applied  herself 
to  studying  the  heap  of  time  worn  books 
upon  the  table.  But  for  a  moment  or 
two  the  violet  eyes  were  not  withdrawn 
— and  this  was  what  thej'  saw;  a  little 
woman,  thin,  erect,  no  longer  young; 
but  with  a  vivacity  of  movement  and 
expression,  and  abundance  of  sleek 
brown  hair  coiled  trimly  in  a  mass  of 
plaits,  a  ruddy  freshness  of  complexion 
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and  an  immaculate  neatness  of  attire. 
With  small,  nervous  hands  she  unfolded 
a  discolored  map  of  Charles  Towne 
in  Ye  Province  of  Carolina,  1704, 
and  laid  it  beside  a  crisp  issue  of  the 
current  year;  a  blunt  little  forefinger 
endeavored  to  trace  out  corresponding 
streets  and  squares,  but — bewildered  by 
the  dissimilarity — came  soon  to  a  pause 
of  discouragement. 

"May  I  help  you?"  said  a  pleasant 
voice,  of  a  quality  that  went  very  well 
with  violet  eyes  and  taper  hands — 
charming  by  the  grace  of  God  as  well 
as  by  the  grace  of  grandmothers. 

"Oh,  please!"  cried  the  new  member, 
blushing  again.  And  although  middle 
aged  blushes  may  not  be  so  pretty  as 
those  of  youth,  they  are  no  less  sig- 
nificant. There  was  something  artless 
in  the  little  sharp  featured  face — a 
blending  of  timidity  and  eagerness;  the 
tilt  of  the  head,  the  wide  eyed  scrutiny, 
could  be  likened  to  nothing  but  a  friendly 
squirrel  or  an  inquisitive  bird,  half 
frightened  at  its  own  temerity.  I'm 
so  interested!"  she  said. 

It  was  such  a  far-away  corner  they 
were  in  that  their  hushed  voices  were 
inaudible  to  the  other  readers.  The 
girl,  leaning  over  the  stranger's  shoulder, 
pointed  out  the  ancient  landmarks  on 
the  present-day  map  of  the  town,  and 
replied  to  all  questions  with  unhesi- 
tating lucidity  and  explicitness. 

"You  are  very  well  posted !"  e.xclaimed 
the  interlocutor  at  last.  "I  suppose 
you've  made  your  local  history  a  study." 

"Oh,  not  conscientiously,"  smiled  the 
girl  as  she  returned  to  her  own  desk. 
"One  naturally  absorbs  it,  don't  you 
think?" 

The  new  member  shook  her  head. 
"I  really  don't  know,"  she  declared, 
with  a  sudden  wistfulness.  "You  see,  I 
have  no  habitat  of  my  own.  I'm  a  sort 
of  alien — an  American  child,  cross-bred 


of  two  races,  a  German  father  and  a 
French  mother — as  forlornly  unattached 
as  a  little  wild  animal  born  in  a  Zoo  and 
turned  out  to  find  a  home  in  a  world  of 
streets  and  houses!"  The  words  had 
come  in  a  rush,  and  now  she  bit  her  lip 
and  shrank  away  from  the  wondering 
sympathy  in  the  other's  face  as  though 
ashamed  of  the  unnecessary  confidence. 

A  half  hour  went  by;  then  the  girl 
rose  from  her  seat  with  a  murmured 
good  morning,  joined  a  later  comer, 
and  presently  went  away.  As  the 
library  doors  closed  gently  behind  them, 
the  new  member  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  passed  a  hand  over  her  brow. 
Close  and  rapid  reading  had  filled  her 
mind  with  a  vague  picture  of  colonial 
days,  in  which  a  few  strong  figures 
stood  out  in  clear  relief.  She  was  tired ; 
not  her  interest,  but  her  zest  had  sud- 
denly forsaken  her,  and  she  gathered 
up  the  books  and  papers  preparatory 
to  leaving.  Among  them  was  a  torn 
envelope,  on  the  inside  of  which  her 
obliging  neighbor  had  sketched  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  early  settlement. 
Turning  it  over  curiously,  she  perceived 
the  name:  Eleanor.  It  seemed  appro- 
priate. And  the  surname  was  a  con- 
firmation of  her  first  surmise;  she  easily 
recalled  it  as  having  belonged  to  a 
landgrave,  a  royal  governor  and  a 
Revolutionary  hero.  The  girl's  sweet 
eyes  were  constantly  before  her  as  she 
walked  up  the  quiet  street  to  her  board- 
ing house,  and  she  felt  it  to  be  most 
natural  and  fitting  that  such  violets 
should  blossom  from  heroic  dust. 

The  next  day  brought  about  a  second 
encounter.  It  was  Sunday;  the  stranger 
had  found  her  way  to  St.  Michael's 
Church,  and  was  lingering  shyly  in  the 
vestibule  after  the  morning  chimes  had 
ceased  to  ring.  Many  other  tourists  and 
visitors  had  pressed  in  to  ask  for  seats, 
and  the  little  furtive  figure  in  the  door- 
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way  was  overlooked  in  all  the  crowd. 
But  a  tardy  comer,  hurrying  in — a  trifle 
pink  and  perturbed  because  of  her  own 
unpunctuality  —  recognized  the  wide 
eyed  wistfulness  on  the  threshold  and 
straightway  ushered  it  into  the  family 
pew,  that  was  already  occupied  by  a 
dignified,  gray-haired  couple,  who  cour- 
teously made  a  place  for  the  unexpected 
guest,  and,  when  the  service  was  over, 
exchanged  with  her  a  few  friendly, 
inconsequent  remarks.  Eleanor,  how- 
ever, seemed  indisposed  to  relinquish 
her  cicerone-ship  on  the  instant — per- 
haps because  she  had  divined  the  other's 
unvoiced  appeal.  Together  they  made 
the  tour  of  the  historic  building  and 
then  drifted  out  into  the  sunny,  silent 
churchyard  in  its  rear. 

The  February  sky  was  of  a  wind- 
swept blue;  long  pennants  of  gray  moss 
flew  from  the  bare  limbs  overhead,  and 
the  hovering  leaf  shadows  of  the  taller 
evergreens  darted  fitfully  across  the 
time  worn  tombs.  They  had  come  to  a 
pause  before  an  ivied  enclosure  where 
urn  and  shaft  and  marble  slab  all  bore 
the  same  name  as  the  plate  on  the 
family  pew.  Eleanor  would  have  re- 
frained from  comment,  but  the  stranger 
spoke  impulsi^'ely. 

"I  envy  you  your  graves,"  she  said. 

"Why?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Because — "  said  the  woman  slowly, 
"they  are  the  seed  beds  of  a  natural 
growth.  We  new  Americans  are  root- 
less cuttings,  still  bleeding  from  the 
knife.  You  can't  understand  us — you 
two-hundred-year-old  families.  Your 
ancestors  came  to  a  new  land,  and  began 
at  the  beginning,  the  country  is  as  you 
have  made  it,  and  therefore  it  is  yours. 
But  we  are  strangers — both  here  and 
in  the  mother  lands,  for  we  have  for- 
gotten the  speech  of  our  parents.  And, 
cut  loose  from  our  true  past,  we  have 
no    traditions   that   are   not   borrowed! 


.  .  .  My  case  is  perhaps  harder  than 
most,  for  I  was  orphaned  at  eighteen. 
All  my  life  since,  I  have  been  torn  by 
opposing  race  tendencies — tormented  by 
the  claims  of  differing  faiths,  of  contra- 
dictory ideals — and  I  have  no  one  to 
explain  me  to  myself!  To  crown  it  all, 
I  married  a  foreigner  of  still  another 
stock — my  husband  was  a  Swede.  We 
never  understood  each  other  in  the  least. 
.  .  .  But  he  had  the  disposition  of  an 
angel!  It's  well  the  Boy  takes  after 
him." 

Eleanor  had  been  listening  with  a 
face  of  puzzled  sympathy,  but  the  last 
words  brought  a  smile. 

"You  have  children?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  the  Boy!"  affirmed  the 
mother,  and  the  ring  of  her  voice  told 
it  all. 

"Then — "  said  the  girl,  hesitating 
slightly,  as  though  choosing  her  words 
with  care,  "as  you  have  the  future  to 
look  forward  to,  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't 
worry  any  more  about  the  past.  If  it 
is  an  inspiration,  it  is  a  temptation  also, 
for  we  are  so  much  inclined  to  'stand 
still  a-strewing  violets'  that  we  often 
forget  to  'reap  the  corn,'  till  strangers 
come  and  do  it  for  us." 

The  brown  eyes  of  the  little  mother 
filled  with  tears,  and  her  glance  of  in- 
telligent comprehension  was  strangely 
pathetic.  "That  may  be,"  she  said. 
"I  can  understand  that.  I  have  tried 
to  understand  it — for  my  own  comfort. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
hard  it  is  to 'draw  new  furrows'  ...  all 
alone?" 

II 

That  morning's  talk  began  a  friend- 
ship that  ripened  rapidly,  somewhat  to 
the  amusement  of  the  on-lookers,  es- 
pecially the  large  family  circle  that  kept 
an  interested  eye  on  all  of  Eleanor's 
diversions.     But  the  unconscious  charm 
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of  the  shy  little  stranger  made  itself 
felt,  and  soon  the  doors  of  many  an 
exclusive  home  were  opened  to  her.  At 
first,  however,  she  was  very  slow  to 
accept  the  proffered  hospitality. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  this  little 
mouse  when  we  have  tamed  it?" 
Eleanor's  big  brother-in-law  demanded 
teasingly.  "  'Tis  an  educated  mouse,  as 
one  can  see,  with  a  soul  above  toasted 
cheese — and  frivolous  conversation. 
What  in  the  world  does  Nell  find  to 
talk  about?" 

"I  don't  talk,"  replied  the  girl 
serenely.  "I  listen,  and  profit  by  a 
novel  point  of  view." 

Little  by  little,  she  had  drawn  out 
the  other's  story,  and  colorless  as  it 
was  for  the  most  part,  the  earnestness 
of  the  narrator  prevented  it  from  being 
dull.  Eleanor  could  not  but  feel  the 
pathos  of  the  parental  lo\e  affair,  begun 
and  ended  in  a  boarding  house.  A 
pretty  volatile  Frenchwoman — young- 
est teacher  in  a  girls'  day  school — thrown 
into  hourly  contact  with  a  taciturn, 
middle-aged  German  professor,  who 
worshipped  her  before  and  disciplined 
her  after  marriage!  It  was  so  un- 
American,  so  probable,  so  sad  a  tale  as 
it  went  on.  She  heard  with  a  heart- 
ache of  the  young  mother's  pining  away, 
and  her  dying  charge  that  the  baby 
Marie  should  be  placed  in  a  convent 
school.  She  sympathized  with  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  father,  which 
finally  induced  him  to  remove  his 
nine-year-old  daughter  from  the  tender 
care  of  the  good  nuns.  Then,  the 
child's  timid  shrinking  from  the  strange 
bearded  man  who  caressed  her  in  a 
language  she  had  never  learned;  the 
forlorn  little  figure  trudging  through 
unfamiliar  streets  to  a  large  public 
school  where  nobody  noticed  her;  the 
young  student's  dutiful  struggle  to  live 
up  to  the  requirements  of  teachers  and 


parent,  and  a  touching  picture  of  a 
weary  little  head  nodding  late  at  night 
over  a  volume  of  Heine's  poems  after 
the  school  tasks  had  been  done;  these 
all  made  their  appeal  to  the  happy, 
sheltered  girl  who  had  known  no  atmos- 
phere but  that  of  love,  and  Eleanor  was 
a  listener  to  inspire  confidences.  Per- 
haps there  was  more  reserve  in  the  tell- 
ing of  the  later  romance — now  Marie 
Schmidt,  the  orphan,  because  Marie 
Neilson,  wife  of  the  enterprising  young 
manager  of  an  iron  foundry  in  the  grow- 
ing West;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
something  more  than  propinquity  had 
made  the  match,  and  the  widow  would 
have  been  desolate  indeed  without  "the 
Boy." 

It  was  equally  clear,  too,  that  Mrs. 
Neilson  felt  not  only  the  pride  of 
motherhood,  but  its  responsibility.  To 
the  little  lad — left  fatherless  at  the  age 
of  seven — she  strove  to  be  all  in  all, 
guardian  and  comforter,  guide,  phil- 
osopher and  friend.  Or,  as  she  humor- 
ously put  it,  she  bad  to  be  "his  sisters 
and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,"  for  in 
all  America  no  one  claimed  kin  with 
them. 

"It  must  be  so  lovely  to  have  a 
big  family  connection,"  she  exclaimed 
confidingly  to  Eleanor.  "How  many 
cousins  have  you  in  Charleston?  For 
I  meet  a  new  one  every  day." 

"Really,"  laughed  the  girl,  "I've 
never  counted  them.  But  when  my 
sister  was  married  we  tried  to  have  a 
quiet  home  wedding,  and  the  list  of 
near  relatives  to  be  invited — including 
the  groom's  family — numbered  over 
two  hundred,'  I  believe.' 

"Just  to  think  of  it!"  sighed  the  little 
woman,  and  a  cloud  settled  down  on 
the  ingenious  brow.  "The  Boy  and  I, 
when  our  castle  in  the  air  comes  true, 
will  have  to  call  in  strangers  to  the 
house-warming.  .   .   .  You'd  laugh,  per- 
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haps,  if  I  told  you  about  that.  You 
fortunate  people  with  your  roomy,  old 
fashioned  homes  and  your  walled-in 
gardens  don't  know  what  it  is  to  spend 
one's  whole  lifetime  in  a  boarding  house 
or  a  flat.  The  Boy  had  behind  him  two 
generations  of  that  kind  of  existence, 
and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  his 
growing  up  without  the  home  ideal.  It 
wasn't  in  my  power  to  give  him  a  real 
home  for  a  memory,  but  I  kept  the 
mirage  over  before  his  eyes.  One  of 
our  Sunday  night  plays  was  always 
castle  building — and  such  wonderful 
plans  as  we  used  to  draw!  When  the 
Boy  grew  older,  he  would  reproduce 
the  last  fine  house  that  had  caught  his 
fancy,  adding  various  improvements  of 
his  own,  and  really;  I  think  those  child- 
ish games  had  much  to  do  with  his  final 
choice  of  a  profession." 

"Then  he's  studying  architecture?" 

"He  IS  an  architect,  my  dear,  full- 
flegded  and  very  successful.  Why, 
did  you  think  the  Boy  was  still  a  boy? 
Do  you  suppose  I  would  be  idling  here 
if  he  was?  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
I've  been  a  public  school  teacher, 
pinching  and  saving  in  order  to  give 
him  a  chance.  This  is  my  first  holiday, 
and  I  would  never  have  consented  to 
take  it  if  he  wasn't  doing  so  well.  You 
must  see  my  book  of  photographs  in 
order  to  judge  of  his  castle  building. 
He's  trying  his  'prentice  hand  on  other 
men's  castles,  he  says,  so  that  when  he 
builds  his  own  there'll  be  no  danger  of 
mistakes! " 

"But  you  look  very,  very  young  to 
have  a  grown  up  son!"  cried  Eleanor. 

"I'm  nearly  forty-six,"  said  Mrs. 
Neilson,  "and  Karl  was  twenty-five  on 
his  last  birthday.  Grown  up,  indeed! 
Why,  my  dear,  he's  six  feet  three!" 

Heretofore,  the  Boy  had  had  no  place 
in  Eleanor  s  thoughts  except  as  a  mere 
attribute   of   Mrs.    Neilson's;   but  after 


that  conversation  he  became  a  separate 
entity — a  pleasant  idea  of  growth  and 
vigor  and  young  energy.  Almost  an 
ideal,  as  the  days  went  by,  for  her 
imagination  had  just  enough  material  to 
make  a  hero  of.  His  photograph — 
exhibited  with  maternal  pride — was  dis- 
tinctly good  to  look  upon ;  she  liked  the 
high  brow,  crested  with  fair  hair,  the 
straight  fine  nose,  the  forceful  chin  and 
patient,  serious  mouth;  but  most  of  all 
she  liked  the  eyes,  clear  as  a  child's — 
his  mother's  eyes  without  their  wist- 
fulness.  Six  feet,  three  inches  of  young 
manhood,  building  castles;  and,  all  the 
while — as  he  planned  them  carefully  on 
paper,  or  as  brick  and  stone  and  mortar. 

"Climbed  with  the  eye  to  cheer  the 
architect" — 

dreaming  of  the  nobler,  statelier  struc- 
ture that  some  day  should  be  his  own! 
She  felt  that  the  man,  in  such  a  case, 
would  be  in  keeping  with  his  house — 
would  grow  to  fill  it,  as  it  were;  and 
even  if  the  dream  was  never  realized, 
he  would  have  done  his  growing,  just 
the  same.  Perhaps  her  lively  fancy 
would  have  leaped  too  far,  and  made  of 
Karl  Neilson  a  godling  incarnate,  plan- 
ning another  Gladsheim  at  the  rain- 
bow's hither  end;  but  now  and  then 
some  homely  reminiscence,  told  always 
with  a  touch  of  humor,  preserved  the 
Boy  from  such  an  apotheosis.  For  after 
all,  he  was  just  "  the  Boy  "  to  his  mother. 

"I  remember — "  Mrs.  Neilson  said 
one  day,  apropos  of  nothing,  "how  I 
first  obtained  an  inkling  of  his  ideal 
woman.  He  hadn't  had  a  very  wide 
experience  then,  for  he  was  just  a 
little  fellow,  twelve  years  old.  I  over- 
heard him  discussing  his  new  teacher 
with  a  school  mate;  and  as  I  had  very 
recently  been  put  in  charge  of  a  boys' 
grade  myself,  I  thought  I  might  get 
some  points  from  the  conversation. 
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"  'I'll  tell  you  what  kind  of  teacher 
I'd  like,'  said  Karl.  'First  thing  she, 
ought  to  have  a  pleasant  voice;  then, 
she  ought  to  dress  nicely  in  quiet  colors. 
And  of  course,'  he  added,  as  an  after- 
thought, 'the  prettier  she  is,  the  bet- 
ter!" ' 

"I  think  it  was  his  mother  he  had  in 
mind,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  kindly 
smile.  But  the  little  woman  shook  her 
head. 

Ill 

As  the  weeks  slipped  by,  the  mild 
Southern  winter  warmed  into  an  early 
spring.  The  gardens  of  the  city  burst 
into  bloom;  and,  in  spite  of  walls  and 
fences  and  high  hedges,  their  sweet 
secrets  were  betrayed  to  every  passer- 
by; for  the  very  air  was  hea^'y  with 
perfume,  and  wistaria  vines  threw  their 
purple  draperies  from  tree  to  tree  across 
the  street.  Behind  the  old  wrought- 
iron  gate  of  Eleanor's  home,  the  prim 
pathway  was  fringed  with  English 
daisies,  burned  bright  pink  by  the  April 
sun;  the  hyacinths  languished  in  wilted 
sweetness;  the  voilets  had  gone  to  leaf, 
and  the  first  roses  were  in  bloom.  She 
was  clipping  a  basketful  of  Lady 
Banksias  under  the  arbor,  one  lovely 
morning,  when  the  street  bell  tinkled 
and  Scipio  ushered  two  visitors  up  the 
walk;  a  little  timid,  exultant  figure 
dressed  in  modest  brown,  and  a  young 
blond  giant  of  most  self  possessed  yet 
prepossessing  appearance. 

Eleanor  hastily  drew  off  her  garden 
gloves,  smoothed  the  riotous  hair  under 
her  wide-brimmed  garden  hat,  and  went 
forward  to  meet  them  with  her  basket 
on  her  arm. 

"  I  have  brought  my  Karl  to  see  you," 
Mrs.  Neilson  said,  triumphantly.  But 
"I  have  brought  him  to  show  you" 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with 
her  tone. 


Karl,  however,  had  evidently'  come 
more  to  see  than  to  be  seen,  and  he 
made  good  use  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
brown  eyes — which  never  wandered  very 
far  from  the  flower-like  face  under  the 
garden  hat.  Somehow,  Eleanor  found 
his  gaze  most  disconcerting.  Instead  of 
trying  to  set  him  at  ease  with  her  usual 
pretty  tact  and  courtesy,  she  discovered 
that  he  was  reassuring  her  with  rather 
an  air  apologetic  for  having  brought  his 
great  size  and  strangeness  all  uninvited 
into  her  sweet  seclusion.  He  was  alto- 
gether different  from  what  she  had 
imagined  him;  neither  a  boy  nor  a  hero; 
but  a  man — just  a  big,  fair,  eager  man, 
very  differential  to  his  mother  and 
very — very — gentle  to  herself.  She 
decided  on  the  instant  that  she  liked 
him — also  that  she  was  a  little  bit 
afraid.  But  presently  he  made  petition 
for  some  roses,  choosing  each  spray 
that  she  must  cut  for  him;  and  when  he 
carefully  received  the  thorny  boquet 
from  her  hands — clasping  her  fingers 
for  a  moment,  all  entangled  as  they 
were  among  the  stems — something  hap- 
pened. What  brown  eyes  said  to  violet 
in  that  little  flash  of  time,  what  the 
violet  eyes  replied,  neither  of  them 
quite  understood — at  least,  they  could 
not  have  put  it  into  words;  but  after 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  when 
they  should  take  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  their  secret. 

For  a  while,  however,  the  world  held 
only  their  two  selves,  and  only  those 
hours  counted  which  they  spent  in  each 
other's  company.  Again  Eleanor's  atti- 
tude was  that  of  listener,  trying  to  under- 
stand a  fresh  and  bewildering  compre- 
hensive point  of  view.  Kar.'s  horizon 
seemed  almost  limitless;  he  had  lived  in 
so  many  sections,  was  so  familiar  with  so 
many  cities  of  these  diverse  yet  United 
States  that  his  citizenship  was  not  nar- 
rowed  down   to  any   one   locality;  but 
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Americanism  was  more  pronounced  in 
him  than  in  any  one  else  she  had  ever 
known — so  pronounced  that  he  might 
have  assumed  the  eagle  itself  for  his 
crest.  And,  privately,  Eleanor  thought 
how  vastly  becoming  it  would  be  to  his 
fair  hair  and  his  viking  brow!  But 
whenever  her  maiden  fancy  soared  so 
high,  something  of  homely  humor  in 
the  young  man's  bright  brown  eyes 
would  bring  her  safely  down  to  earth 
again.  He  was  no  godling,  and  his 
ambitions  were  of  a  most  reasonable 
nature.  Even  the  long-projected  castle 
of  his  dreams — and  hers — proved  now 
on  investigation  to  be  a  kind  of  glorified 
cottage  "with  all  modern  improve- 
ments," distinctly  habitable — a  home 
to  live  in  rather  than  a  palace  to  live 
up  to. 

This  discovery,  while  it  was  a  decided 
relief  to  herself,  filled  Eleanor  with  a 
vague  sense  of  disloyalty  toward  Mrs. 
Neilson.  If  Karl's  love  was  to  lessen 
him — to  lower  his  ambitions  and  his 
ideals,  what  would  his  mother  say!  All 
at  once,  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness, 
she  was  overwhelmed  by  the  unfairness 
of  it  all.  Her  life  had  held  everything 
that  the  other  woman  lacked  and  longed 
for;  but  the  Boy  was  all  his  mother  had! 
For  a  dark  and  desolate  twenty-four 
hours,  Eleanor  debated  whether  she 
should  give  him  up  for  his  mother's 
sake.  It  was  a  very  honest  scruple,  and 
might  have  played  sad  havoc  with  three 
lives,  if  Karl — with  the  inspiration  born 
of  despair — had  not  divined  it  suddenly. 
He   saw    at   once    the    futility    of   such 


arguments  as  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
and  straightway  went  in  search  of  Mrs. 
Neilson. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "of  course  you've 
seen  how  things  were  going.  Eleanor 
is  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me, 
but  I  verily  believe  she's  going  to  refuse 
me  for  your  sake!" 

"For  my  sake!"  echoed  the  little 
woman.  "Wh}-,  she's  the  daughter 
I've  been  hoping  and  praying  for!  She 
would  bring  you  everything  that  I  am 
unable  to  give!" 

"Go  and  tell  her  so!"  cried  the  big 
son,  catching  her  in  his  arms.  "Tell 
her  so,  and  you  will  give  me  more  than 
she  could,  mother  mine,  for  you  will 
give  me  Eleanor  herself!"  And  the 
event  proved  that  he  was  right. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  some 
opposition,  some  casting  up  of  eyes 
around  the  much  interested  circle  of 
Eleanor's  family  and  friends,  who  mar- 
velled how  any  girl  could  exchange  for 
Neilson  the  name  which  had  once 
been  honorably  borne  by  a  colonial 
land-grave,  a  royal  governor  and  a 
Re^"olutionary  hero.  It  was  even  pre- 
dicted that  those  dignitaries  would  rise 
up  from  their  graves  to  forbid  the  banns. 
But  Eleanor  smiled  serenely  at  this 
threatened  ^"isitation. 

"They'd  be  the  very  last  of  all  to 
want  me  to  turn  back,"  she  said,  "for 
they  did  some  heavy  ploughing  in  their 
day."  A  rather  cryptic  retort,  which, 
however,  the  little  mother  would  have 
understood. 


^ 


Perceivest  thou  not  the  process  of  the^^year. 
How  the  four  seasons  in  four  forms  appear 
Resembhng  human  Hfe  in  every  shape  they  wear? 


Late  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace, 
Sour  in  his  front  and  furrowed  in  his  face. 

— Drvden. 
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THE  SACRIFICE 

By  S.  Elizabeth. 


\^7ELL,  that's  the  most  improbable 
''  *  story  I  ever  read !  How  in  the 
world  did  The  Standard  come  to  ac- 
cept it;  and  whoever  heard  of  Leila 
Goldsmith?"  exclaimed  Miss  Lathrop 
as  she  threw  the  magazine  on  the  table 
and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"Were  you  talking  to  me,  Aunt 
Sarah?"  asked  Bertha,  taking  up  the 
offending  magazine.  "If  so,  I've  heard 
of  Leila  Goldsmith,  but  never  saw  one 
of  her  stories  in  print  before.  She  was 
in  College  with  me  and  even  then  had 
literary  aspirations.  I  read  the  story 
and  didn't  find  it  so  improbable.  What 
don't  you  like  about  it?" 

"I  don't  like  anything  about  it:  it  is 
unnatural  and  almost  impossible.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  girl  doing  what  that 
girl  did?  She  couldn't  have  been  in 
lo\e  with  the  man  or  she  would  never 
have  given  him  up  to  the  other  girl  just 
because  she  was  hurt  by  his  automobile." 

"But  don't  you  see.  Aunt  Sarah,  it 
was  because  Virginia  did  love  him  and 
cared  above  all  for  his  happiness  which 
she  knew  could  come  only  by  his  making 
happy  the  girl  he  had  crippled  for  life? 
You  must  remember  the  girl  had  been 
long  secretly  in  love  with  him  and  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  betrayed  her 
secret.  He  felt  he  should  protect  her 
since  he  was  responsible  for  the  accident 
that  made  her  wholly  dependent  upon 
friends.  She  was  attractive,  and  he 
could  easily  learn  to  love  her.  Virginia 
saw  that  and  I  thought  I  made — I  mean 
I  thought  that  point  was  made  very 
clear  in  the  story." 


"When  did  you  read  the  story.  Ber- 
tha? That  magazine  only  came  this 
morning — I  took  off  the  wrapper  my- 
self." 

"I  have  a  copy  in  my  room  and  read 
the  story  last  night.  I'm  interested  in 
your  opinion,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
rather  a  good  story.  I  didn't  find  it 
unnatural.  Some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  aunt  recalled  some  I've  heard 
you  make.  Aunt  Sarah." 

"How  ridiculous!  Just  read  me  a 
few."  And  Miss  Lathrop  seated  her- 
self by  the  table,  while  Bertha  picked 
up  the  magazine  and  ran  her  eye  over 
the  story  they  had  been  discussing — a 
short  story  of  the  character-study  type 
called  "The  Sacrifice". 

"Listen  to  this:  'Aunt  Martha  read 
her  cousin's  letter  twice  before  she  said, 
'  I  don't  like  it.  She  says  nothing  about 
her  husband,  and  a  wife  should  always 
mention  her  husband's  name  on  the 
first  page  of  her  letter,  if  she  is  a  young 
wife;  if  one  of  some  years  standing,  on 
the  second  or  third  page.  Not  to  men- 
tion him  at  all,  shows  something  is 
wrong'." 

"I  don't  believe  I  ever  said  such  a 
thing  in  my  life;  but  I  wish  I  had — it's 
a  good  sentiment." 

"I  said  it  reminded  me  of  you,  and 
by  wishing  you  had  said  it,  you  ac- 
knowledge it's  like  you.  You'd  better 
read  the  story  again,  Aunt  Sarah;  you 
may  find  it  less  improbable  than  at 
first  reading." 

"What  are  you  two  talking  about?" 
asked  Ralph,  Bertha's  brother,  as  he 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  living  room. 
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"About  a  story  in  the  last  Standard. 
Read  it  and  see  if  you  like  it"  answered 
his  sister. 

"Won't  it  keep?  I'm  just  going  for  a 
spin  in  Fred's  machine.  I'll  read  it 
after  lunch,"  and  he  hurried  away,  as 
Bertha  called  after  him — "Read  it 
critically  and  tell  me  your  opinion  of  it; 
I  know  the  author." 

"A  man?"  But  Ralph  did  not  wait 
for  an  answer,  nor  did  he  hear  his 
aunt's  scornful  remark:  "A  man  would 
know  better  than  write  such  a  story  and 
make  a  girl  give  up  her  lover  for  silly 
sentiment." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Aunt 
Sarah"  thought  Bertha,"  that  she 
should  be  so  hostile  to  my  poor  little 
story?"  For  she  was  the  abused  Leila 
Goldsmith  whose  literary  work  she  had 
been  defending.  It  had  been  a  wonder 
to  herself  that  The  Standard  had 
accepted  the  story,  but  she  had  felt 
encouraged  to  believe  it  had  some  merit. 
She  had  not  told  her  family  of  this  ven- 
ture into  literature  and  was  very  curious 
as  to  what  their  opinion  of  the  story 
would  be.  To  have  her  Aunt — the 
Sachem  of  the  family — denounce  it  at 
once  in  such  wholesale  fashion  was  a 
great  disappointment,  and  as  she  glanced 
through  its  pages  she  wondered  wherein 
it  offended.  She  laughed  aloud  at  some 
salient  remark  of  the  Aunt  in  the  story, 
saying,  "I  don't  care  if  I  did  write  it, 
I  think  it's  good;  and  why  Aunt  Sarah 
doesn't  recognize  herself,  I  can't  under- 
stand." 

Encouraged  by  the  editor  of  the  mag- 
azine, Bertha  had  already  begun  another 
story;  and  to  insure  a  few  uninterrupted 
hours  she  had  told  her  family  she  was 
going  to  study  every  morning  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  Immediately' 
after  her  conversation  with  her  Aunt, 
she  hastened  to  her  room  to  write.  But 
her   mind   refused   to  work.     All   ideas 


seemed  to  have  flown,  while  the  words 
"Wait  till  they  know!  Wait  till  they 
know!"  echoed  through  an  empty  brain. 
She  almost  welcomed  the  knock  on  the 
door  that  ushered  in  her  mother.  "I'm 
sorry  to  interrupt  you  Bertha"  she  said, 
"but  I've  just  had  a  letter  from  Cousin 
Kate  who  says  Bessie  will  be  here  this 
morning.  She  is  on  her  way  to  New 
York,  it  seems,  and  wants  to  make  us  a 
visit  en  route.  It's  short  notice,  but 
it  doesn't  really  matter.  Will  you  go 
to  the  station  to  meet  her — on  the  12:15? 
Thank  you.  .  .  I'll  tell  John  to  have 
the  carriage  ready";  and  Mrs.  Lathrop 
hurried  away  to  make  other  prepara- 
tion for  her  expected  niece. 

Bertha  found  her  brain  working  fast 
enough  as  she  listened  to  her  mother's 
departing  footsteps. 

"Bessie  Horton  coming  here!  What 
will  she  think  of  my  putting  her  in  a 
story!  For,  of  course,  she  will  recognize 
herself  in  Virginia.  I  will  never  confess 
I  wrote  it,"  and  with  sighs  and  regrets 
she  locked  up  her  papers. 

When  she  met  Bessie  at  the  station, 
the  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye  was 
The  Standard  for  August,  and  she 
realized  how  useless  it  had  been  to 
put  her  copy  underneath  all  the  maga- 
zines on  the  table. 

During  the  afternoon,  when  con\-eras- 
tion  lagged.  Bertha  decided  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  asked  her  cousin 
what  she  thought  of  the  stories  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Standard. 

"I  find  them  all  entertaining,  but  I 
was  especially  interested  in  one  called 
The  Sacrifice,  for  there  was  a  character 
in  it  that  reminded  me  of  Aunt  Sarah. 
Some  of  her  sayings  were  exactly  like 
those  of  Aunt  Sarah." 

"You'd  better  not  tell  her  so;  she  was 
pro\'oked  at  me  this  morning  when  I 
said  the  same  thing.  She  denounced 
the   story   as   impossible   and   absurd — 
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that  no  girl  would  give  up  a  lover  as 
the  heroine,  Virginia,  did. 

"I  couldn't  agree  with  her  on  that 
point,  as  you  know.  Bertha,  but  I 
don't  think  the  writer  of  the  story 
really  understood  the  cost  of  the  girl's 
sacrifice.  She  tells  it  all  so  coldly;  and 
then  too,  the  man  seemed  indifferent 
to  which  girl  he  married,  so  long  as  he 
had  one  of  them.  I  should  have  made 
him  share  the  sacrifice." 

"You  must  discuss  the  story  with 
Aunt  Sarah,"  said  Bertha,  and  wishing 
to  change  the  subject,  she  asked  Bessie 
about  her  plans — how  long  she  would 
be  in  New  York,  and  what  plays  she 
wanted  most  to  see. 

In  answering  these  questions,  many 
discussions  arose,  and  the  cousins  were 
soon  chatting  away  on  present-day 
topics  of  interest. 

Suddenly,  Bess  exclaimed,  "Isn't  it 
wonderful  to  be  living  in  this  generation, 
Bertha?  Think  what  our  grandparents 
missed ! " 

"And  think  what  our  grandchildren 
are  going  to  enjoy — even  our  children! 
The  girls  are  going  to  be  trained  to 
support  themselves,  as  their  brothers 
are.  Nothing  but  systematic  work  in 
which  she  is  interested  will  make  a 
girl  really  happy.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  for  women  to  learn  that  fact;  but 
they  will  never  forget  it." 

"That  story — The  Sacrifice — empha- 
sizes that  point  A'ery  strongly.  Did  you 
say  you  knew  the  author,  Bertha.?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  her  at  College 

Don't  you  want  to  walk  about  the 
garden  before  supper,  Bess?  It's  cool 
enough  now." 

"Indeed,  I  do.  I  want  to  see  Aunt 
Sarah's  asters;  are  they  as  fine  as  last 
year?" 

Bertha  was  glad  to  talk  of  flowers, 
soil,  pruning — of  anything  that  did  not 
lead  to  her  miserable  story.     And  yet 


she  had  invited  a  family  discussion  of  it 
after  supper  by  requesting  every  member 
to  read  it  before  nine  o'clock. 

"Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  have  our 
opinion  of  the  story?"  her  father  asked, 
as  he  took  the  magazine  out  on  the 
porch  with  his  pipe,  after  supper. 

"Because  of  the  way  Aunt  Sarah 
denounced  it.  She  called  it  trash  and 
impossible.  I  want  to  defend  the  editor 
for  printing  it  as  well  as  the  girl  for 
writing  it.  Here,  Ralph,  sit  down  and 
read  the  story.  We  have  three  copies  of 
the  magazine  in  the  house,  as  it  hap- 
pens. At  nine  o'clock  we  meet  for  a 
literary  hour!  Come,  Bess,  we'll  go 
down  in  the  garden  and  watch  the 
stars  come  out." 

But  Bertha  did  not  seem  very  much 
interested  in  the  stars;  and  in  spite  of 
her  determination  not  to  confide  in 
Bess,  she  was  tempted  many  times  to 
confess  that  she  wrote  that  "monstrous" 
story,  and  beg  her  forgiveness  and  help, 
Even  if  Bess  could  forgive  her  for  put- 
ting her  experience  in  a  story,  she 
wouldn't  want  all  the  family  to  know  of 
that  love  affair.  For  the  family  was 
bound  to  find  out  that  she  wrote  the 
story,  as  so  many  of  the  incidents  were 
from  real  life,  and  would  want  to  know 
who  suggested  the  heroine. 
'"  While  trying  to  decide  what  course  to 
take.  Bertha  heard  the  clock  strike  nine 
and  walked  mechanically  into  the  house. 
"It's  like  the  meeting  of  a  clan"  said 
Mr.  Lathrop,  as  he  seated  himself  in 
his  easy  chair. 

"It  seems  like  a  court  of  Inquisition" 
said  Bertha,  without  reflecting. 

"Inquisition!  What  are  you  talking 
about.  Bertha?"  asked  Ralph. 

"I've  been  reading  Spanish  history 
lately,  and  your  solemn  faces  made  me 
think  of  the  way  the  inquisitors  must 
have  looked  when  preparing  to  burn  a 
heretic.      Well,    who'll    begin?      Oldest 
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first,  I  say.  So  father,  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  The  Sacrifice." 

"Well,  I  liked  it  and  I  didn't  like  it. 
In  the  first  place,  Virginia  was  a  fool  to 
wreck  her  happiness  for  a  girl  who  never 
appreciated  it ;  and  moreover  the  girl 
shouldn't  have  allowed  her  to  make  the 
sacrifice." 

"  But,  Uncle  Stephen,  she  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  sacrifice.  She  never 
knew  the  girl  was  engaged  to  Blake.  I 
would  criticize  the  fact  that  the  writer 
of  the  story  makes  Blake  heartless  in 
the  way  he  accepts  Virginia's  sacrifice. 
I  can  see  how  she  persuaded  him  to 
marry  the  girl — what  was  her  name? 
.  .  .  Yes,  Miriam;  but  I  would  have 
shown  that  Blake  was  sacrificing  as 
much  as  Virginia." 

"I  don't  think  he  was;  and  by  it  he 
gained  a  loving  wife  and  a  quiet  con- 
science," replied  Mr.  Lathrop.  "There 
were  some  good  things  said  in  the  story — 
especially  about  girls  needing  definite 
employment.  I  didn't  like  the  way 
Virginia's  father  objected  when  she 
wanted  to  study  law  in  his  office.  He 
seems  a  bit  of  an  old  fogy,  and  very 
unreasonable  at  times.  He  asserts  an 
opinion  and  gets  angry  if  any  one  dares 
to  question  it.  For  instance,  in  that 
discussion  over  religious  beliefs,  he 
doesn't  get  excited,  as  the  others  did, 
but  he  repeated  his  opinion  in  exactly 
the  same  words  several  times,  as  if  the 
fact  could  not  be  questioned,  but  was 
settled  for  all  time." 

"Why,  father"  exclaimed  Ralph, 
I've  seen  you  act  that  way  many  times." 

"Never,  I  tell  you — never.  I've 
always  maintained  that  every  one  has  a 
right  to  this  opinions." 

"Yes,  but  I've  noticed  that  when  our 
opinion  is  different  from  yours,  you 
don't  like  it.  You  may  not  try  to  change 
our  opinion,  but  you  assert  yours  in 
freezing  tones  and   pick  up  a  book  to 


show  the  conversation  is  ended,  no 
offence,  dad,  but  I  was  reminded  of 
you  several  times,  wern't  you,  mother?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  get  myself  into  this 
discussion ;  but  one  thing  did  remind  me 
of  your  father.  It  was  where  Virginia's 
father  swore  at  the  telephone." 

"Oh,  pshaw!  Every  one  does  that 
sometimes  in  his  life.  But  I  hope  I'm 
not  quite  so  cantankerous  as  that  old 
Mr.  White." 

"Indeed,  you're  not,  father.  Ralph 
is  only  teasing  you  and  trying  to  keep 
you  from  finding  out  how  much  he 
resembles  the  hero,"  laughed  Bertha. 

"I  like  Blake?  Well,  I  guess  not. 
If  I  were  like  that  gentle  idiot,  'Id  go 
chase  myself." 

"Ralph,  what  an  expression!  But 
didn't  you  ever  speed  in  a  motor  car 
and  get  arrested?  ....  Yes,  I  thought 
so;  and  run  over  cfiickens  and  dogs? 
....  Well,  might  you  not  run  over  a 
girl  someday?" 

"If  I  did,  I  wouldn't  marry  her  to 
show  my  sympathy." 

"If  you  asked  my  opinion,  "said 
Bertha,  "I  should  say  that  Blake  did 
the  right  thing  in  marrying  Miriam. 
He  couldn't  pay  the  damages  which  a 
Court  would  certainly  have  awarded 
her,  and  he  saw  that  she  loved  him  and 
needed  him.  She  had  no  relatives,  you 
remember — was  alone  in  the  world. 
Virginia  saw  all  this  clearly  and  made 
Blake  release  her  and  marry  Miriam. 
It  certainly  was  a  sacrifice  on  his  part, 
and  if  you  don't  all  feel  it,  the  writer  of 
the  story  is  at  fault." 

"I  wish  the  writer  would  give  us  a 
sequel  and  tell  us  how  it  turned  out." 
said  Ralph.  "I'd  like  to  know  if  Vir- 
ginia found  another  lover  or  if  virtue 
was  its  own  reward." 

"She  loved  Blake  far  too  well  to  fall 
in  love  with  anyone  else,"  said  Bessie. 
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"She  probably  got  her  happiness  in 
seeing  the  other  girl  happy." 

"Seeing?  You  don't  suppose  she 
stayed  around  and  watched  their  hap- 
piness, do  you?"  asked  Ralph.  "I 
think  the  real  story  begins  at  the  end. 
Write  to  the  author.  Bertha,  and  tell 
her  to  give  us  a  sequel." 

"Nonsense"  replied  Bertha.  "Come, 
Aunt  Sarah,  tell  us  what  you  find  so 
impossible  in  the  story.  I  would  never 
say  anything  is  impossible  after  some 
true  stories  I've  heard.  That  story 
you  told  us  the  other  day,  father,  for 
instance — where  a  lady  calls  by  mistake 
on  a  woman  who  had  long  manoeuvred 
to  be  recognized  by  her.  You  all 
remember  that,  and  how  we  all  said  it 
was  too  impossible  to  put  in  fiction. 
Stories  must  be  realistic,  nowadays, 
and  not  fairy  tales.  But  this  is  all 
aside:  I  want  to  know  what  Aunt 
Sarah  found  impossible  in  the  story. 
What  is  it.  Aunt  Sarah.?" 

"Just  what  you've  all  been  saying. 
No  girl  would  ever  give  up  her  lover  as 
Virginia  did.  Did  any  of  you  ever 
know  a  girl  who  did?  Not  heard  of  her, 
but  really  .know  her?" 

After  a  pause,  Bessie  came  out  boldly 
with,  "I  know  one,  and  you  all  know 
her;"  and  before  they  could  form  the 
question,  she  had  answered  it. 

"You? — Why,  Bessie,  how  noble  of 
you!  Tell  us  all  about  it,"  exclaimed 
Ralph. 

"We  will  spare  Bess  that,  "said  Ber- 
tha. "She  has  been  driven  to  this  con- 
fession by  your  unbelief  in  a  girl's 
heroism.  I  can  ^^ouch  for  it,  howe\'er, 
as  she  told  me  of  it.  Of  course,  the  cir- 
cumstances were  not  those  of  the  story — 
only  the  fact  that  she  sacrificed  her 
happiness  to  that  of  another,  whom  she 
felt  needed  it  more.  That  is  why  she 
can  sympathize  with  Virginia  and  criti- 
cize   the    story    intelligently.      It    was 


clear  to  me  that  the  lo\'er  shared  the 
sacrifice,  but  I  evidently  did  not  bring 
it  out  in  writing  the  story." 

"In  writing  the  story? — What? — Did 
you  write  that  story?"  went  up  in  a 
chorus. 

"I  did.  Forgive  me,  Bess;  but  after 
all,  I  did  not  really  tell  your  story." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  'There's  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun'  and  every  story 
must  embody  the  experiences  of  some 
actual  person."  Bess  replied. 

"Bess  is  a  noble  girl  alright,  and  let's 
hope  she  gets  her  reward.  But  how 
about  us?  Is  that  fellow  Blake,  sup- 
posed to  be  me?  It's  plain  enough  to 
see  you've  copied  Aunt  Sarah  and  Fa- 
ther; but  I  protest; — I'm  not  a  bit  like 
that — " 

"Now,  please,  don't  get  mad,  any  of 
you.  How  could  I  write  a  story  with- 
out using  some  of  the  material  at  hand? 
Read  it  again  and  you  will  see  there  is 
not  one  unkind  thing  said  of  any  one; 
and  if  you  recognize  a  characteristic, 
gi^"e  me  the  credit  of  observation  and 
delineation." 

Aunt  Sarah  was  the  first  to  pick  up 
the  magazine.  She  sat  down  by  the 
lamp  and  turned  to  the  story.  "Now, 
here.  Bertha,"  she  began,  but  Bertha 
was  hurrying  from  the  room  with  Bess, 
who  was  saying  "  It's  all  right.  Bertha — 
It's  a  good  story,  and  you  can  write 
the  sequel:  have  Miriam  die  after  four 
years  of  happiness  and  Blake  return  to 
Virginia  who  receives  him  with  sanctified 
joy.  They  can't  criticize  that  as  impos- 
sible, for  it  is  as  true  as  the  Sacrifice." 

"Really? — Oh,  Bess,  I'm  so  glad. 
You  must  be  more  than  happ}-  after  all 
you  have  been  through.  'Sanctified 
joy?'    That's  what  I'll  call  the  sequel." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  there  was  a 
pounding  on  her  door  and  Ralph  was 
crying,  "Author!  Author!  There's  a 
call  for  the  author.    We  all  forgive  her. 
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but  think  we  are  entitled  to  some  of 
the  ducats  she  got  out  of  that  magazine 
editor — Say,  Bertha,  come  down  stairs. 
They  all  insist.  We've  got  a  laurel 
wreath  ready." 

"Let's  go  down.  Bertha;  and  if  the 
opportunity  comes,  I'll  tell  them  about 
the  sequel  I've  authorized  you  to  write." 

As  Bertha  opened  the  door,  she  was 


seized  by  her  big  brother  and  carried 
down  stairs  with  shrieks  of  "Author — 
here  comes  the  author." 

When  he  set  her  down  in  the  living 
room,  Aunt  Sarah  came  to  her  and 
said  very  seriously,  "You  are  right: 
the  Aunt  is  like  me,  but  the  story  is 
improbable.  As  you  all  admit,  truth  is 
often  too  improbable  for  fiction." 
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R.  E.  WALKER:   AN  APPRECIATION 

By  James  W.  Bain 


IT  WOULD  have  been  better  for  Mr. 
Walker  had  some  abler  critic  under- 
taken this  review  of  his  work.  I  hope, 
however,  that  this  article  will  serve  to 
some  degree  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended:  i.  e.,  of  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wider  number  of  readers  the 
work  of  a  gifted  poet. 

It  might  not  come  amiss  right  here  to 
state  more  definitely  just  who  Mr. 
Walker  is.  Richard  Earl  Walker  was 
born  in  Rowan  County  in  the  year 
1884.  He  was  graduated  from  Wake 
Forest  College  in  1909  with  an  A.  B. 
degree  and  later  took  an  A.  M.  and 
Law  course.  He  was  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  Runnymede  Hosiery  Mills  at 
Wilson  1909-1911 ;  superintendent  Wind- 
sor Graded  Schools  1912-1913;  and  is 
how  on  the  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal. 

:  As  the  space  for  this  article  is  neces- 
sarily very  limited  I  shall  attempt  to 
deal  only  with  Mr.  Walker's  verse  in  a 
very  general  way  and  very  briefly. 
Most  of  the  poems  mentioned  here  have 
appeared  in  the  Winston-Salem  Journal. 

The  technique  of  Mr.  Walker's  verse 
shows  that  he  is  a  careful,  conscientious 
artist.  In  most  instances  where  he 
breaks  over  in  the  matter  of  poetical 
form  it  is  done  with  some  purpose,  a 
practice,  which  when  properly  handled, 
only  shows  tjie^g^reater  artist.  Jn_^ad.- 
dition  to  a  finished  technique  his  verse 
has  the  qualities  of  splendid  imagina- 
tion and  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
emotion.  As  an  example  of  the  imagina- 
tive quality  in  his  verse  I  quote  the 
first  stanza  of  "Mv  Ruins": 


"Great  God!     Cast  amid  this  tangled  maze 

Of  things,  mysterious  forms  and  imseen  powers; 

Where  hidden  hands  hurl  burning  worlds  through 

space; 
Where  unknown  seamen  drag  the  seas  ashore 
P>om  day  to  day,  where  unseen  somethings  live, 
And  mo\'e  and  work  in  e\'ery  seed  and  grass; 
Where  unfamiliar  beings  breathe  upon 
Us  from  their  spirit  world;   left  to  grope 
Alone  throughout  the  starless  night  of  life 
While  unseen  feet  tramp  out  the  path  I  go; 
And  doubtful,  soundless  voices  call  me  on, 
W'hat  wonder  if  I  stumble  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  dreams  an  uncompleted  mind  has  built 
And  fall?" 

As  for  the  range  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion in  his  work,  a  simple  statement 
must  suffice  where  space  forbids  ex- 
amples. In  the  limited  number  of 
poems  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
e.xamining  I  found  everything  from  a 
simple  lyric  to  a  philospohical  piece  of 
blank  verse  on  being. 

It  is  with  Mr.  Walker's  view  of  life 
that  I  wish  especially  to  deal,  however. 
The  meaning  of  life,  its  whence  and 
wherefore,  are  baffling  problems  before 
which  many  brilliant  writers  have 
paused  over-long.  It  is  before  these 
selfsame  questions  that  Mr.  Walker 
loses  heart.  As  an  example  of  his  atti- 
tude I  quote: 

Lines  Found  in  a  Skull 

I  came  in  here  from  God  knows  where; 

I'll  fumble  around  for  awhile. 
Then  weary,  I'll  lie  down  here  or  there 

And  sicken  and  die  of  mj'  bile. 

They'll  chuck  me  away  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 

And  throw  up  the  dirt  in  a  pile, 
Then  babble  about  the  pasture  I've  found. 

Weep,  forget  me  and  smile. 

I'll  go  out  from  here  to  God  knows  where, 

A  ghost  by  a  ghostly  stile. 
Or  rot  in  a  bo.K  in  the  ground  somewhere, 

Feeding  the  worms  awhile." 
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The  pathos  and  tragedy  of  the  dis- 
illusionments  of  human  hfe  also  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  him,  as  they  must 
appeal  to  anyone  who  has  looked  deep 
into  the  drama  of  humanity.  Again  I 
quote  from  "My  Ruins": 

"How     many     nights  —  the    starless    moonless 

nights, 
The  silent  nights — alone  with  grief,  and  hearts 
That  crack  and  cry  beneath  it  all  we  raise 
A  little  mound  above  a  broken  dream." 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  extrava- 
gant I  am  going  to  saj'  that  I  know  of 
no  other  four  lines  which  sum  up  so 
completely,  so  eloquently  the  human 
tragedy.  Here  in  four  brief  lines  the 
World  Tragedy  is  enacted  before  our 
eyes.  Other  poems  along  this  line  are: 
"The  Mire",  a  bitter  arraignment  of 
the  existing  social  order;  "The  Common 
Doom",  portraying  the  victory  of 
Death  over  Physical  Beauty;  "Morning, 
Noon  and  Night",  showing  the  succes- 
sive disillusionments  of  the  child,  the 
youth,  and  the  man;  and  "Love's 
Rosary",  dealing  with  life's  emptiness 
after  love  is  done. 

The  outlook  upon  life  as  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Walker's  verse,  then,  is  not  encour- 
aging. "I  am  deeply  impressed",  he 
once  said  to  me  in  conversation,  "with 
the  utter  futility  of  human  endeavor. 
Human  life  is  a  tragedy".  The  follow- 
ing stanza  expresses  his  idea  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  human  aspirations: 

Think  not,  O  Soul,  the  sun  shall  ever  rise 

Upon  thee  on  thy  way: 
False  dawns  may  flit  across  the  lowering  skies. 

But  ne\er  breaks  the  day; 
And  all  the  burning  stars  that  o'er  thee  rise 

And  lure  thee  on  thy  way 
Shall  pass  beyond  the  range  of  thy  dim  eyes, 

Nor  leave  a  single  ray." 

However  there  are  extenuating  facts 
connected  with  this  philosophy.  It  is 
common  for  all  young  poets  to  have  a 
rather    pessimistic    outlook    upon    life. 


For  instance,  Byron  and  Shelley.  Those 
poets  who  live  to  an  older  age  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  most  hopeful  phil- 
osophy of  life.  This  is  very  natural. 
The  young  poet  lives  largely  in  a  dream- 
world. This  is  a  material  world,  how- 
ever, and  its  harsh  realities  are  con- 
tinually pressing  in  and  calling  to  be 
met  which  demands  time,  attention  and 
work.  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  whole  life  was 
a  tragedy  because  of  this  fact.  He, 
whose  only  world  was  his  imagination, 
was  forced  to  li\e  in  a  material  world 
utterly  alien  to  his  whole  being.  It 
takes  the  large  calm  of  a  man's  later 
years  to  get  these  two  lives  of  his  prop- 
erly adjusted;  i.  e.,  his  thought  life  and 
his  material  life. 

Mr.  Walker  understands  humanity, 
however,  and  his  verse  places  it  before 
us  so  bluntly  that  we  gasp  with  pity  at 
the  thing  shown.  We  must  remember, 
howe\'er,  that  he  is  only  showing  us  the 
darker  side  and  that  while  a  brighter 
side  does  exist  of  this  he  does  not  speak. 
This  we  take  for  granted.  It  is  his  mis- 
sion to  show  that  the  darker  side  does 
exist  and  this  he  does  by  placing  the 
human  tragedy  before  us  just  as  it 
exists. 

Yet  I  believe  that  as  Mr.  Walker 
grows  older  and  sees  the  splendor 
wrought  into  Humanity  by  its  suffer- 
ing that  someday  the  Greater  Vision 
will  flame  before  his  eyes.  He  will 
realize  later  that  though  "hidden  hands 
hurl  burning  worlds  through  space"  the\' 
do  not  act  without  purpose  and  design 
and  he  will  come  to  see  that  man  is  not 
left  alone  amidst  "this  tangled  maze  ot 
things".  He  will  come  to  know  that 
Humanity's  suffering  is  wrought  h\' 
Humanity  and  that  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  shadows  the  Master  Poet's 
heart  is  weeping  with  his  own. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL  WORKER'S 
OWN  POSTOFFICE 


AFTER  SEVEN  DAYS  RETURN  TO 

CONSTANCE    LOVEJOY 

SKY-LAND    MAGAZINE 
WINSTON-SALEM,   N.  C. 


''Vetf- 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 

January  10, 1915. 

My  dear  friends: 

I  almost  wrote  that  date  1914,  but  I 
didn't  quite,  because  I  remembered  in 
time  that  we  are  now  in  another  year. 
If  I  had  written  it  1914  1  should  have 
broken  my  new  year's  resolution!  How 
many  of  you  made  new  year's  resolu- 
tions, I  wonder?  They  are  very  good 
things  to  make  when  we  make  good  ones 
and  when  we  can  keep  them.  I  have 
kept  mine  for  ten  days  and  I  think  I  am 
going  to  keep  it  for  as  many  months — 
and  longer.  It  is  the  resolution  not  to 
forget!  Not  to  forget  time  and  the 
things  I  have  set  myself  to  do  within 
that  time,  not  to  forget  the  anxieties 
and  worries  of  others  in  my  own  anxie- 
ties and  worries,  not  to  forget  to  share 


my  joys  and  happiness  with  others,  and 
above  all  not  to  forget  to  be  tkahnful 
for  my  blessings. 

It  is  so  easy  to  forget,  isn't  it? 

I  know  a  young  girl  who  spent  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  her  life  on  a  farm, 
where  she  had  to  do  very  had  manual 
labor, — tending  the  stock,  working  in 
the  fields  and  splitting  fire-wood, — and 
when  she  moved  to  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  got  a  well-paid  steady  posi- 
tion in  a  mill,  and  li\-ed,  with  her  family, 
in  a  well-built,  pretty,  comfortable 
house  she  was  very  pleased  with  the 
change  and  very  grateful  for  all  her  new 
and  nice  surroundings.  But  she  forgot! 
She  forgot  how  very  unhappy  she  had 
been  on  the  farm,  and  she  fancied  she 
was  very  unhappy  in  the  mill-town, 
because  she  wanted  finer  clothes  than 
she  could  afford,  and  more  time  to 
spend  in  having  fun.  When  I  reminded 
her   that  she   was   better   off   than   she 
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had  ever  been  before,  she  told  me  she 
was  ambitious. 

Now  ambition  is  a  very  fine  thing; 
but  ambition  and  discontent  are  quite 
different  things,  and  this  girl  I  speak  of 
was  just  discontented.  She  forgot  how 
truly  fortunate  she  was,  she  forgot  how 
many  people  there  are  who  suffer  from 
want  of  proper  clothes  and  food  and 
houses;  she  thought  only  of  her  selfish 
wants.  If  she  had  been  really  ambitious 
she  would  have  studied  hard  and  fitted 
herself  to  fill  a  better  paid  position;  she 
would  ha\e  found  very  real  happiness 
in  impro\'ing  herself. 

Envy  and  longings  are  feelings  which 
come  to  all  of  us;  I  am  sure  I  have  often 
had  a  feeling  of  envy  for  some  fine  pos- 
session of  my  friends,  but  I  always 
laugh  such  feelings  oft".  Lots  of  times 
we  wouldn't  be  happy  if  we  had  the 
things  we  want. 

I  think  of  the  case  of  a  boy  who 
wanted  a  horse  to  ride  around  the 
country  on,  and  when  he  got  the  horse, 
found  it  too  slow,  and  wanted  an  auto- 
mobile, and  when  he  was  allowed  to 
run  an  automobile  he  complained  be- 
cause it  was  too  big  to  go  through  the 
wood  trails,  and  so  he  decided  in  future 
to  walk  through  the  country  as  he  had 
done  at  first! 

Aren't  a  lot  of  us  like  that? 

We  forgot  how  well  off  we  are,  and 
that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  have.  I,  for  one,  am  going  to  try  to 
remember  all  I  have  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  to  be  contented.  Complaints  are 
very  poor  things.  Suppose  we  all  try 
to  forget  our  blessings. 

When  we  think  of  all  the  poor,  star\-- 
ing  people  who  have  been  made  home- 
less in  Belgium  by  the  war,  and  of  the 
great  number  of  factories  that  have 
been  destroyed  by  bombardment,  throw- 
ing hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
out  of  work,  it  does  seem  as  though  it 


ought  to  be  easy  to  appreciate  our  own 
good  fortunes. 

And  we  must  not  forget  St.  Valentine's 
day!  That  comes  next,  and  I  daresay  a 
lot  of  3'ou  girls  are  cutting  out  paper 
hearts  and  sewing  heart-shaped  pin- 
cushions for  the  boys,  who,  on  their 
part,  are  trying  to  pluck  up  enough 
courage  to  celebrate  the  day  by  telling 
the  girls  they  like  best,  how  very  much 
the\-  do  like  them!  There  are  a  lot  of 
good  times  we  can  have  that  are  not 
hard  to  plan  for,  or  expensive  to  carry 
out.  A  Valentine  party  is  one  of  them. 
But  I  dare  say  you  boys  and  girls  know 
as  much,  and  more,  about  Valentine 
parties  than  I  do. 

The  winter  days  will  speed  quickly 
now,  and  before  we  know  it  spring  will 
be  here  with  warm  sunshine  and  birds 
and  base-ball  and  picnics.  It  is  pleasant 
and  right  to  look  ahead  to  the  joys  we 
know  are  in  store  for  us,  and  are  there 
any  joys  greater  than  those  of  play  and 
rest  in  the  fields  and  the  woods?  It  is 
true  that  the  finest  things  in  life  are 
the  simplest,  things  that  we  can  all 
share  in  if  we  are  not  blinded  by  false 
envy  and  mistaken  "ambition",  if  we 
see  clearly  and  live  rightly. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye, 
for  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  duties 
as  well  as  pleasures,  and  so  must  not 
enjoy  myself  chatting  with  you  here 
too  long.  Some  of  you  I  must  thank  for 
letters  which  I  have  so  much  enjoyed 
getting,  and  those  of  you  who  want  to 
celebrate  the  14th  of  February  by  send- 
ing me  a  valentine,  can  send  me  a  letter, 
for  letters  from  one's  friends  make  the 
best  sort  of  \-alentines,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  your  new  year's  reso- 
lutions were,  —  and  if  you  have  kept 
them ! 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Constance  Lovejoy. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

Compiled  b\'  I.  Irwin  Paylor. 


(Continued  from  January  Number.) 

'  I  "*HE  Second  Con\'ention  was  in 
-*-  Concord,  Oct.  14,  1903,  presided 
over  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Lindsey 
Patterson.  Three  new  clubs  had  been 
added  which  made  the  membership  440. 
It  was  voted  to  join  the  General  Federa- 
tion and  Mesdames  Patterson,  Alder- 
man, Murrill  and  Miss  Chandler  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis 
Biennial. 

The  Chairman  of  Library  Extension 
reported  28  new  traveling  libraries. 

The  Chairman  of  Library  Extension 
reported  28  new  traveling  libraries. 
The  department  of  Music  and  Art  was 
changed  to  two  departments  and  a 
Reciprocity  and  Publication  department 
added.  Many  social  affairs  were  given 
in  honor  of  the  ladies  of  the  Federation. 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  presented  with  a 
pin  made  from  a  nugget  of  gold  taken 
from  a  Cabarrus  mine.  Capt.  Charles 
McDonald  presented  the  pin,  it  being  a 
gift  of  the  Julia  Magruda  Club. 

The  same  officers  were  elected. 

The  Third  Convention  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  October  1904  at 
Goldsboro,  was  postponed  till  May 
1915  and  this  change  from  October  to 
May  has  since  become  permanent. 
There  were  twenty  more  clubs  reported, 
the  membership  being  550.  In  addition 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  three  noted 
speakers  delivered  addresses  of  a  serious 
trend  of  thought.  Report  of  the  Bien- 
nial   and    satisfactory    reports    of    the 


departments  were  gi\-en.  A  new  de- 
partment of  Child  Study  was  added. 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Cotten  being  elected 
Chairman. 

It  was  at  Goldsboro  the  first  shadow 
fell  on  the  Federation.  Miss  Chandler 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  too 
ill  to  attend  and  shortly  afterwards  fell 
asleep.  Mrs.  Patterson  who  had  served 
as  president  for  three  years  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  rest  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Alderman  was  elected  President  and 
Mrs.  Hill  Parham  corresponding  Sec- 
retary-. Mrs.  Patterson  was  presented 
with  a  Goldsboro  Souvenir  spoon.  Vari- 
ous social  functions  were  enjoyed. 

The  Fourth  Convention  was  held  in 
Charlotte  Maj',  1906.  A  luncheon  was 
given  the  Executive  Board  (Now  Coun- 
cil) by  Mrs.  Hugh  Murrill.  The  Coun- 
cil luncheon  was  now  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Thirty-three  clubs  were  reported  en- 
rolled. Eighty  valuable  papers  were 
reported  in  the  Reciprocity  department. 
The  department  of  Domestic  Science 
(now  Home  Economics)  was  added  with 
Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll  as  Chairman. 
The  department  of  Forestry  was  recom- 
mended. The  Federation  colors — pale 
blue  and  white  —  were  adopted.  The 
pine  cone  design  for  a  Federation  pin. 
and  a  sprig  of  green  pine  for  an  emblem 
were  also  adopted.  Several  social  fea- 
tures added  charm  to  the  occasion. 

The  Fifth  Convention  was  held  in 
Wilmington,   April,    1907   with    Mrs.   J. 
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E.  Reilley  first  vice  president  presiding. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Alderman,  the  president, 
being  detained  at  home  on  account  of 
illness.  The  Board  Luncheon  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Gibson  was  only  one  of 
the  many  social  diversions.  The  clubs 
now  numbered  33  with  a  membership 
of  800.  A  department  of  Literature 
was  added  and  Miss  Adelaide  Fries 
made  chairman.  A  plan  for  a  scholar- 
ship at  Salem  Academy  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  endorsed, 
and  money  was  later  contributed  for 
the  cause.  The  department  of  State 
Charities  was  changed  to  Industrial  and 
Child  Labor,  and  the  chariman  was  in- 
structed to  take  up  the  special  work  of 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School. 
The  spirit  of  co-operation  was  further 
emphasized  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Cotten  as  a  Fraternal  Delegate 
to  the  Convention  of  Kings  Daughters, 
soon  to  be  held  in  Henderson.  This 
was  probably  the  first  example  in 
North  Carolina  of  co-operating  between 
two  organizations  of  women  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  that  true  spirit  of  unity 
which  should  underlie  all  action.  The 
General  Federation  now  permitted  each 
State  to  have  a  General  Federation 
State  Secretary,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Weil  was  elected  to  fill  the  office.  A 
l^leasing  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  acceptance  of  a  gavel  to  the  Fed- 
eration from  the  Charlotte  Woman's 
Club.  The  ga^•el  being  made  of  wood 
from  Mt.  Vernon.  Miss  Margaret  Gib- 
son was  elected  president  and  Miss 
Rebecca  Watkins  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

In  1908  the  Convention  met  in 
Greensboro,  the  clubs  numbering  36 
with  a  membership  of  over  1,000.  The 
usual  social  features  were  enjoyed  and 
addresses  on  serious  questions  of  the 
day  given  by  national  workers  and  some 
of  the  States'  best  talent.     A  committee 


was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Association 
to  try  to  secure  a  Library  Commis- 
sion for  the  State.  Nine  scholarships 
at  various  State  institutions  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  clubs.  The 
department  of  Forestry  was  added  and 
the  name  of  Village  Improvement 
changed  to  Civics.  $320  was  pledged  to 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
for  a  cottage.  It  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  Year  Book. 

The  Seventh  Convention  met  in 
Raleigh  with  the  evening  sessions  in  the 
Executive  Mansion.  The  business  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  president.  Miss 
Gibson  occupying  the  speaker's  desk. 
This  was  probably  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  Woman  presided  officially  over 
an  organized  body  in  this  hall  of  legis- 
lation. The  clubs  now  numbered  43 
and  the  membership  1,350.  Several 
State  Presidents  were  present  and  ad- 
dresses given  by  celebrities.  Miss  Daisy 
Denson  was  elected  Custodian  of  Rec- 
ords and  filled  the  office  till  a  year  ago. 
It  was  voted  to  transfer  all  the  traveling 
libraries  belonging  to  the  Federation  to 
the  Library  Commission.  The  gift  in- 
cluded 93  traveling  libraries  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,000  volumes  and  many 
hundred  volumes  not  in  traveling  cases. 
The  effort  to  secure  the  creation  of  this 
Library  Commission  was  the  initiation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  into  the 
fields  of  legislation. 

The  assessment  SlOO  for  North 
Carolina  toward  the  scholarship  at 
Oxford,  England,  was  completed. 

The  offer  from  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  to  co-operate  in 
arranging  programs  for  use  in  study 
clubs  was  accepted.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Reilly 
was  elected  president. 
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T^T'HEN  a  novel  called  "When  the 
•  *  Gates  Lift  Up  Their  Heads,"  by 
Payne  Erskine,  appeared  eleven  years 
ago,  it  roused  a  storm  of  comment  be- 
cause of  its  treatment  of  the  race  ques- 
tion in  the  South.  The  storm  soon 
subsided,  however,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  this  author  until  "The  Moun- 
tain Girl"  appeared  last  year.  This 
book  proved  to  be  a  delightful  picture 
of  life  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  it  has  been  so  popular  with 
readers  that  a  fifteenth  printing  is 
announced. 

Payne  Erskine  is  now  identified  as 
Mrs.  Emma  Payne  Erskine,  a  talented 
and  cultivated  woman  who  had  formerly 
been  a  resident  of  Racine,  Wis.,  but 
who  has  recently  made  her  home  in 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Erskine  is  the 
daughter  of  an  English  artist  who  came 
to  America  from  the  Shakespeare  coun- 
try and  married  a  descendent  of  the 
Puritans  and  French  Hugenots.  The 
author  was  reared  in  true  English 
fashion,  seeing  much  of  books,  but  little 
of  the  world  beyond  her  home.  Her 
tastes  lay  along  literary  and  artistic 
lines,  and  from  early  girlhood  she  drew 
as  well  as  wrote.  Since  her  marriage, 
though  she  is  entirely  devoted  to  her 
family,  she  has  continued  to  find  time 
for  literature  and  art,  and  her  gifts  as 
an  essayist,  a  story  writer,  a  poet  and  a 
reader  are  well  known  in  social  club 
circles. 

The  success  of  "The  Mountain  Girl" 
spurred  Mrs.  Erskine's  ambitions,  and 
in  her  new  book  "Joyful  Heatherby" 
she  has  changed  her  scenes  to  New 
England.  "Joyful  Heatherby"  is  a 
story  of  present-day  life  and  presents 
in  its  heroine,  according  to  the  publish- 
ers, "a  rare  character,  whose  nature  is 
so  educated  and  fortified  by  its  instinct- 


ive comprehension  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness that  nothing  can  harm  it."  Mrs. 
Erskine's  latest  story  "The  Eye  of 
Dread"  is  a  tale  of  the  middle  West 
co\ering  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  was  published 
by  us  last  fall.  Although  Mrs.  Erskine 
manages  her  estate  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains,  she  finds  time  to  continue 
her  literar\-  work  and  is  at  present  at 
work  on  a  mountain  story  bearing  the 
tentati\-e  title  "The  Old  Coach  Road." 
— Little  Brown  Book  Company. 

The  Eye  of  Dread 

By  Payne  Erskine 

An  extraordinary  tale. — New  York 
E\'ening  Post. 

Sure  to  appeal  to  readers  who  delight 
in  chapters  that  stir. — New  York  World. 

Payne  Erskine's  characters  have  a 
fine  vitality  and  she  has  a  knack  of 
dealing  with  young  love  which  pleases 
both  young  and  old.  She  is  completely 
master  of  the  period  in  which  she 
writes  and  has  genuine  pleasure  in 
creating  the  atmosphere. — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

There  is  a  wholesomeness,  a  definite 
charm  in  the  telling  of  the  story,  that 
cannot  fail  to  appeal. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

The  working  out  of  the  story  is  dra- 
matic and  attractive,  and  the  suspense 
is  well  enough  sustained  to  make  it 
good  reading. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  well  nigh  flawless  piece  of  fiction. 
.  .  .  This  new  novel  is  brilliant  and 
\ersatile  in  characterization,  accurate 
in  the  transcription  of  human  emotion 
and  resourceful  as  to  plot.  .  .  .  The 
book  teems  with  tense  incidents,  not 
the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the 
termination  of  the  double  romance.  It 
e^'inces  careful  workmanship,  and  Mrs. 
Erskine  has  apparently  delved  into 
books  of  law  to  obtain  precedents  for 
her  legal  situations. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 
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The  Changing  Drama 

By  Archibald  Henderson 

Author  of  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His 
Life  and  \^^ork,"  "European  Dram- 
atists,"  "Interpreters  of  Life, 
and   the   Modern   Spirit," 
&c. 

A  vital  book,  popular  in  st^le,  cos- 
mopolitan in  tone,  appraising  the  drama 
of  the  past  sixty  years,  its  changes,  con- 
tributions and  tendencies,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  larger  realities  of  the  art  and 
life  of  our  time. 

This  striking  book  is  a  pioneer  work 
in  dramatic  criticism.  It  is  significant 
as  being  the  first  work  which  deals  with 
the  modern  drama,  not  as  a  kingdom 
subdi\ided  between  a  dozen  leading 
playwrights,  but  as  a  great  creative 
mo^"ement  in  human  consciousness. 

The  Author  and  His  Works 

The  author  is  a  critic  of  international 
reputation.  A  native  American,  he  has 
studied  the  drama  in  the  theatres  of 
England  and  Europe.  The  essays  of 
this  recognized  authority  on  the  drama 
have  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
Atlantic  Monthly,^  North  American  Re- 
view, Forum,  Bookman,  Drama,  The- 
ater, La  Societe  Nouvelle,  Mercure  de 
France,  Deutsche  Revue,  Illustreret 
Tidende,  Finsk  Tidskrift,  T.  P.'s  Mag- 
azine, &c,  &c., 

Mark  Twain. 

"The  best  account  and  interpreta- 
tion of  a  great  personality  which,  trans- 
lated into  literature,  became  a  mountain 
rather  than  a  force."— The  Outlook 
(London). 

George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life 
and  Works. 

"We  cannot  praise  Mr.  Henderson 
too  highly.     We  know  of  nothing  in  the 


literature  of  biography  that  is  so  ex- 
haustively complete. ' '  —  Westminster 
Gazette  (London). 

"A  more  entertaining  narrative, 
whether  in  biography  or  fiction,  has  not 
appeared  in  recent  years." — Bookman 
(New  York). 

European  Dramatists. 

"The  criticisms  of  their  work  are  keen 
and  lucid,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
coming  from  one  who  has  studied  the 
plays  exhaustively." — The  Dial  (Chi- 
cago). 

Individual  Opinions. 

"You  are  a  genius,  because,  you  are 
somehow  susceptible  to  the  really  sig- 
nificant and  differentiating  traits  and 
utterances  of  your  subject." — George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

"You  have  written  one  of  the  most 
sagacious,  and  most  penetrating  essays 
in  the  entire  modern  movement." 
— Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

"Archibald  Henderson  stands  to-day 
as  the  chief  literary  critic  of  the  South, 
and  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  critics 
of  the  nation." — Edwin  Markham. 

"Your  critical  biography  of  Shaw  is  a 
really  great  work. ' ' — William  Lyon 
Phelps. 

The  Carolina  Mountains 

By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

TT  AVING  li\-ed  for  a  great  part  of  the 
-*-  -*-  year  in  Carolina,  Miss  Morley 
shows  us  a  fascinating  picture  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  their  inter- 
esting inhabitants.  They  exist  in  the 
most  primitive  way;  the}'  never  hurry; 
and  the  one  object  in  life  seems  to  be 
"jest  sot."  Many  a  humorous  glimpse 
is  gi\'en  of  the  inertia  of  the  Southern 
folk,  "who  would  rather  go  up  a  moun- 
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tain  than  down  one,  for  when  jou  go 
up,  you  can't  hurry,  and  when  you  come 
down  you  have  to." 

Although  the  district  now  boasts  of  a 
number  of  schools,  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  "book-larnin'  "  was  looked  on 
askance.  Parents  then  felt  that  it  was 
wise  to  live  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
learning,  as  the  children  were  more  con- 
tent to  stay  at  home  or,  in  case  the 
parents  were  possessed  of  a  little  phil- 
osophy, the\'  permitted  the  children  to 
attend  school,  reasoning  that  "a  bit  of 
larnin'  would  not  hurt  'em  noways,  as 
they  would  soon  fergit  it."  But  despite 
this  indifference  to  education,  the  in- 
dustrial school  at  Biltmore  has  done  re- 
markable work,  some  of  the  pupils  who 
were  once  paid  for  attending  the  ses- 
sions being  now  wood  carvers  of  note. 

The  mountain  folks  are  mostly  re- 
ligious, but  their  attitude  toward  religion 
is  quite  as  novel  as  toward  education. 
The  preacher  seldom  has  more  larnin' 
than  the  congregation.  He  accepts  no 
remuneration  for  his  services,  as  he  feels 
that,  if  the  people  are  willing  to  come  a 
distance  to  hear  him,  the  least  he  can 
do  is  to  talk  to  them  for  an  hour  or  more. 

The  author  takes  the  reader  on  many 
exhilarating  trips  to  the  various  moun- 
tains, with  their  flaming  azaleas,  flowers 
of  unusual  hues,  and  pines  with  their 
healthgiving  odor  and  light  green  tops, 
difTering  from  the  somber  pine  of  the 
North.     Then  to  the  Sapphire  Country, 


where  is  found  in  abundance  the  "corun- 
dum," next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond. 
It  forms  beautiful  crystals,  taking  on  all 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  These  crystals  are 
known  as  sapphire  crystals  or  sapphires, 
and  with  other  rare  minerals  found  in 
North  Carolina  are  treasured  in  the 
greatest  collections  of  the  world. 

As  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  more 
attractive  than  this  mountain  region, 
with  its  wonderful  views,  its  quaint 
negroes,  and  its  picturesque  moon- 
shiners, this  volume  should  meet  with  a 
warm  welcome.  The  author  gives  us 
word  pictures  of  the  physical  beauties  of 
the  country  in  consecutive  seasons,  and 
with  a  skill  which  makes  it  easy  to  vis- 
ualize peachtrees  in  blossom,  cotton- 
fields,  forests,  and  mountain  tops.  There 
is,  also,  much  solid  information — inter- 
esting facts  about  forest  preservation, 
ornithology,  early  settlers,  and  the  far- 
reaching  and  ennobling  influence  of  the 
Biltmore  estate  and  industries  on  the 
nati\"e  mountaineer.  No  possible  beauty 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Smoky  Mountains 
is  omitted.  We  find  the  narrative  as 
engrossing  as  a  romance,  enlivened  as  it 
is  by  entertaining  gossip  of  places  and 
people,  and  always  with  a  background 
of  historical  fact  and  poetic  truth. 
Aside  from  the  subject-matter,  interest- 
ing in  itself  and  well  told,  the  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  attractively 
bound,  and  prepared  in  regular  gift- 
book  style. 
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J.  W.  Mclntyre 

Hendersonville's  Leading 

Sanitary  Plumber 
and  Steam  Fitter 

Main  Street,  Opposite  City  Hall 
HENDERSONVILLE 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


DR.  TEBEAU 

Osteopath 


Office  on  car  line 
One-half  block  from  Main  Street 

HENDERSONVILLE 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


There  is  OnTy  One  Pen  You  Can  Fill 
and  Clean  in  this  Easy  Manner 


After  all's  said  and  done  there  is 
only  one  pen  which  fills  itself  instantly 
at  any  inkwell  by  simply  pressing  the 
CRESCENT-FILLER,  and  that  pen  is  the 
Conklin  The  Conklin  Pen  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  pen  convenience  and  utility. 
It  fills  itself— It  cleans  itself— it  does  not  and 
cannot  sweat  iri  the  pocket— while  in  writ- 
ing it  feeds  the  ink  to  the  paper  simul- 
taneously with  the  thoughts  of  the  writer. 


V»  Fountain  Pen 

is  identified  by  the  '■Crescent-FilIer"-the  great- 
est single  advance  in  fountain  pens  ever  made. 
The  hik  Reserx'oir  of  the  Conklin 
Pl'ii  is  Gnarautccilfor  Fn'c  Years. 

For  sale  at 

GLENN'S 

The  Jeweler 

HENDERSONVILLE,   N.  C. 


The 

KENTUCKY  HOME 

One  Block  From  Postoffice 

COMMERCIAL 
TOURIST 

A  delightful  family  hotel.  Airy  rooms, 
large  shady  verandas.  Modern  con- 
N'cniences.  Noted  for  its  cuisine.  Bus 
meets  all  trains. 

Sample  Rooms,  North  Main  Street 
For  Rates,  Apply  to 

MRS.  A.  M.  COVER 
HENDERSONVILLE 

NORTH    CAROLINA 
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